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The  GiSl  of  It 

THE  trial  of  Mrs.  Fortesque  and  Lieutenant  Massie 
for   murder   opens   shortlv    in    Honolulu.     It   gives 
sharp   edge  to  the   plea   of  J.  PRENTICE   MURPHY 
that    before    following    mainland    newspapers    in 
their   prejudgment  of  the   islanders,   we  make   tome   at- 
tempt   to    understand    the    Hawaiians,    their    unusually 
friendly  relations  among  many  and  mixed  races  and  the 
complicating  factor  of  a  garrison  of  some  twenty  thou- 
sand unmarried  young  men.    Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  exec- 
utive  secretary   of   the   Philadelphia   Children's    Bureau, 
draws  his  material  from  a  summer  holiday  spent  in  the 
islands.     Page  5. 

IN  a  volume  of  essays  entitled  Adolescence  (Farrar  and 
Rinehart)  DR.  FRANKWOOD£.  WILLIAMS  analyzed  some 
of  the  pains  and  pleasures  which  as  a  psychiatrist  he 
had  observed  in  American  settings.  His  present  article 
(P'ge  9)  more*  the  scene  to  Soviet  Russia,  where  a 
whole  people  is  working  toward  a  social  order  which 
will  make  use  of  faith,  courage  and  good-will  tuch  as 
we  all  had  "when  we  were  at  our  best." 

BACK   at   her   familiar   stampiog-ground   in    Geneva, 
CORNELIA   STOAT-TON   PARKER  sends  us  a  vivid   im- 
pression of  the  opening  of  the  Disarmament  Conference, 
when  the  small  fry  and  the  under-dogs  had  their  day  in 
the  world's  news   (page  15). 

READERS  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  know 
HARRT  ELMER  BARNES  for  his  daily  column  on  the 
editorial  page,  The  Liberal  Viewpoint.  Not  so  many 
know  of  him  as  author  of  many  books  in  the  fields  of 
history,  sociology  and,  in  particular,  penology,  which 
give  range  and  background  to  bis  discussion  of  the  larger 
implications  of  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping  (page  17). 


T  ET'S  build  houses!  There's  an  exciting  movement 
1_»  on  to  provide  proper  homes  for  us  all,  revive  the 
doleful  building  trades  and  aim  a  body-blow  at  unem- 
ployment, set  forth  (page  20)  by  LOULA  D.  LASKER,  as- 
sociate editor  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ON  page  26  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDCE  delight- 
fully disproves  a  recent  letter  in  which  she  told 
us  she  believed  she  had  about  written  herself  out.  Mrs. 
Pushtik  joins  the  joyful  company  of  clients  and  friends 
who  have  come  out  of  Mrs.  Wembridge's  work  as 
referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cleveland. 

BESIDES  being  the  owner  of  the  Bourgeois  Galleries 
in  New  York,  STEPHAN  BOURGEOIS  (page  30)   is  an 
art    historian,    writer    on    modern    an    and    lecturer    on 
esthetic*. 

FEWER    but    better   nurses    is   the    appeal    which    the 
nursing   profession    now    puts   to   the    public    (page 
35).    KATHARINE  FAVILLE,  R.N.,  who  bespeaks  public  in- 
terest,  is  director  of  the   department  of  nursing  educa- 
tion of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 

READERS  in  many  parts  of  the  country  will  have 
opportunity  to  see  the  exhibit  of  modern  architec- 
ture which  is  about  to  leave  New  York  and  tour  the 
country.  On  page  38,  CAROL  ARONOVICI,  housing  expert 
and  city  planner  of  New  York,  California  and  many 
points  between,  brings  out  clearly  how  architects  are 
turning  to  a  program  of  meeting  human  needs  and 
drafting  the  setting  for  a  fuller  life. 

FEWER  families  and  larger,  or  more  families  and 
smaller — these  are  the  social  alternatives  observed 
by  GUT  IRVING  BURCH  (page  41)  in  a  consideration  of 
countries  where  birth  control  is  banned  or  widely  prac- 
ticed. Mr.  Burch  is  director  of  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau. 

SOME  relief  funds  pay  for  rent  and  some  don't. 
Some  landlords  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  the 
bad  old  tradition,  some  are  generous,  and  many  are  poor 
men  themselves  who  see  their  savings  go  up  in  a 
sheriff's  sale.  The  first  full-length  picture  of  this  aspect 
of  unemployment  (page  4*)  is  written  by  HELEN  HALL, 
of  University  House,  Philadelphia,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
which  is  studying  unemployment. 
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Statesman  of  France,  Pan-European  and  friend  of  the  United  States 


ALL  QUIET  ON   EVERY   FRONTIER 

M.  BRIAND  (International  Optimist)  :  "Anything  to  declare?" 
COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER:    "Nothing.     I'm  a  European." 
M.  BRIAND:    "Pass,  Friend!" 
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Hawaii  "Needs  a  Friend 


By  J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY 


HONOLULU,  whose  greetings  of  music  and 
flowers  to  visitors  from  afar  are  among  the 
loveliest  of  all  cities  of  the  world,  is  in  grief 
before  men.     It  has  a  setting  of  almost  un- 
believable beauty ;  of  perfumed  air,  iridescent 
waters,  deep  blue  skies,  cloud  effects  to  de- 
light the  artist,  winds,  mountains  and  starry  nights.     The 
beauty  of  Honolulu  is  equalled  in  countless  other  spots  in 
the  Islands  of  Hawaii,  scattered  for  hundreds  of  miles  across 
the  mid-Pacific.     The  spirit  which  one  catches  so  quickly 
here  is  the  spirit  of  all  Hawaii.   The  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness, wherever  found,  typify  the  territory. 

Cities,  like  people,  need  to  be  understood.  Cities  contain 
people.  The  collective  expressions  of  their  personalities  give 
that  atmosphere  which  distinguishes  one  from  another.  The 
beauty  and  charm  of  Hawaii  rest  only  in  part  on  its  gifts 
of  nature — even  more  on  a  combination  of  racial  sympathies 
and  understandings  not  excelled  in  the  world.  Cities,  like 
people,  are  subject  to  criticism  and  condemnation.  Rarely 
are  they  judged  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Hawaii 
and  Honolulu  learned  this  to  their  dismay  after  the  recent 
storm  of  condemnation  directed  at  them  from  the  mainland. 
On  the  evening  of  September  12,  1931,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Massie,  the  young  wife  of  a  naval  lieutenant,  was  kidnapped 
and,  it  is  alleged,  repeatedly  assaulted  by  five  men,  four  of 
whom  she  identified.  Of  these,  one  was  Chinese,  two 
Hawaiians,  and  two  Japanese.  At  their  trial  the  jury  de- 
liberated for  almost  a  hundred  hours  and  then  reported  that 
a  verdict  could  not  be  agreed  upon.  It  was  stated  that  the 
jury  was  about  equally  divided  as  to  guilt  and  innocence. 
Mr-.  Massie's  tragic  experience  had  filled  the  citizens  of 
Hawaii  and  especially  of  Honolulu  with  horror.  The  out- 
come of  the  trial  aroused  much  criticism,  especially  among 
the  naval  forces,  and  the  resulting  friction  between  naval 
personnel  and  certain  groups,  largely  "gangs,"  gave  contin- 
ued anxiety.  One  of  the  defendants  was  seized  on  a  public 
street,  taken  out  of  the  city  and  beaten.  He  charged  that 
his  assailants  were  navy  men,  but  he  was  unable  to  identify 
them.  On  January  8  of  this  year  another  defendant,  Joe 
Kahahawai,  was  kidnapped  and  murdered.  The  persons 
charged  with  this  crime  are  Lieutenant  Massie,  husband  of 


the  injured  woman,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Granville  Fortescue, 
and  two  naval  enlisted  men,  E.  J.  Lord  and  Albert  O. 
Jones. 

It  was  this  new  crime  which  spread  accounts  of  alleged 
and  real  Hawaiian  conditions  throughout  the  world,  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  contributing  an  excited  audi- 
ence. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  full  significance  of  the  main- 
land's reaction  was  understood  by  those  nations  not  classed 
as  Caucasian  and  bordering  on  the  western  Pacific.  Also 
by  all  persons  throughout  the  world  who  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  the  worst  manifestations  of  racial  prejudice  shall  dis- 
appear. We  were  playing  with  fire  during  the  height  of 
our  reactions  as  to  what  actually  went  on,  and  what  we 
thought  went  on  in  Hawaii. 


flood  of  newspaper  criticisms  reached  an  intensity 
£  which  was  little  short  of  appalling.  Wherever  one 
turned  the  "terrible  criminal  conditions  in  Hawaii"  met  the 
eye  in  headlines.  We  were  told,  for  instance,  that  "The 
situation  in  Hawaii  is  unparalleled"  ;  "Territorial  govern- 
ment is  broken  down"  ;  "Racial  classes  and  politics  have  cor- 
rupted administration"  ;  "The  business  men  of  Honolulu 
are  up  in  arms  because  the  revelation  of  conditions  threatens 
to  smash  the  tourist  trade";  "Honolulu  asks  martial  law, 
troops  ready";  "Federal  probe  is  begun";  "^ne  Kentucky 
General  Assembly  demands  action  of  President";  "Naval 
officers  assert  two-score  women  criminally  assaulted  in 
Honolulu."  And  so  on  and  on  through  thousands  of  head- 
lines. The  truth  of  what  Hawaii  and  Honolulu  actually 
are  like,  how  people  are  born  and  live,  love  and  die  —  that 
is  another  story.  It  must,  however,  be  told  with  a  persistency 
far  greater  than  that  heretofore  shown  by  the  business  men 
of  Hawaii  in  opening  markets  for  their  products  and  de- 
scribing attractions  for  the  tourist. 

The  thing  which  caught  the  eye  was  the  idea  that  in 
Hawaii,  and  especially  in  Honolulu,  criminal  assaults  upon 
women  are  common  and  difficult  to  punish.  There  were  in 
particular  the  strong  denunciations  of  conditions  by  Admiral 
William  V.  Pratt,  chief  of  naval  operations  at  Washington, 
based  in  part  on  reports  furnished  by  Rear  Admiral  Yates 
Stirling,  Jr.,  the  district  naval  commandant  on  the  ground. 
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A  view  of  Honolulu  from  Aloha  Tower  shows 
a  modern  city  in  a  setting  of  "almost  unbeliev- 
able beauty."  Below,  homes  of  the  sugar  wor\- 
ers  on  a  palm-shaded  street  outside  the  city. 

Admiral  Pratt  was 
reported  to  have 
found  forty  criminal 
assaults  committed  in 
eleven  months.  Yet 
only  two,  according 
to  physicians  of  the 
Honolulu  Emergency 
Hospital,  one  of  them 
being  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Massie,  have  been 
found  to  be  bona  fide 
cases  of  rape.  Admiral 
Pratt  is  further  re- 
ported as  saying: 

American  men  will 
not  stand  for  the  viola- 
tion of  women  under 
any  circumstances.  For 
this  crime  they  have 
taken  the  natter  into 

their  own  hanJ:  repeatedly  when  they  have  felt  that  the  law 
has  failed  to  do  j:\stice. 

What  of  Honolulu  and  Hawaii  as  they  really  are?  What 
can  be  said  which  will  give  perspective  for  a  just  appraisal 
of  the  social  life  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
world?  Is  it  true  that  decent  women  are  in  constant  danger 
in  Hawaii?  Are  the  tragic  experiences  which  have  befallen 
Mrs.  Massie  typical  of  what  other  women  must  endure? 
Were  the  scathing  denunciations  of  Admiral  Pratt  as  to 
the  social  trustworthiness  of  the  non-Caucasion  races  in  the 
Islands  justified?  Is  it  true  that  crimes  against  women  have 
been  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  community?  That 
menfolk  of  non-Caucasion  origin  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States  are  abnormally  lustful?  That  the  amity  which  has 
developed  between  races  in  Hawaii  has  led  to  social  degra- 
dation? That  things  are  so  bad  that  nothing  short  of 
military  dictatorship  can  save  the  situation  ?  Is  there  war- 


rant for  more  federal 
interference  with  civil 
procedure  in  Hawaii 
than  in  any  of  the 
states  on  the  main- 
land which  find  they 
have  a  rapist  or  two 
on  their  hands? 

Or  is  it  true  that 
certain  high  govern- 
ment officials  and  a 
large  part  of  the 
American  press  have 
tended  to  indulge  in 
a  kind  of  national 
race  riot,  hurling 
charges  at  a  part  of 
our  own  country?  Is 
it  not  true  that  we 
have  tried  to  plant  in 
Hawaii  racial  antago- 
nisms from  which  there  has  been  complete  freedom  in  the 
past?  Why  have  we  suddenly  revealed  such  blindness  and 
ignorance  as  to  all  that  has  been  said  by  authorities  con- 
cerning the  social  ideals  and  customs  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituent racial  groups  in  Hawaii?  Was  there  madness  or 
design  in  the  recommendation  of  one  Eastern  mainland 
newspaper  that  it  was  unthinkable  for  a  white  person  to 
be  tried  by  other  than  white  jurymen?  How  could  we 
forget  that  highly  cultured  and  civilized  non-Caucasian 
races  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  those  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  would  catch  every  word  of  a  vast  storm  of 
misrepresentation  of  persons  whose  gravest  "misfortune"  is 
that  they  happened  not  to  be  born  white?  The  Japanese 
have  a  saying,  "Under  the  light  house  is  the  darkest  place." 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  have  visited  Hawaii 
since  it  was  annexed  in  1898,  yet  many  of  us  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  Hawaii  is  a  foreign  country  inhabited  by 
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charming  primitives  who  run  around  with 
little  or  no  clothing  and  understand  with 
difficult)'  the  language  we  speak.  In  his 
treatment  of  other  races  the  white  man  has 
much  to  answer  for.  The  industrial,  social 
and  educational  leaders  of  Hawaii  have 
gone  far  beyond  most  of  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  programs  of  action  which 
make  it  possible  for  different  races  and 
peoples  to  work  and  live  side  by  side  in 
peace. 

The  recent  Honolulu  "disturbances" 
concern  more  than  a  few  defendants, 
whether  they  be  Caucasian,  Hawaiian, 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  They  concern  in- 
evitable problems  following  in  the  wake 
of  military  and  naval  posts  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  They  concern  a  great 
wall  of  ignorance  which  separates  white 
people  from  understanding  the  true  worth 
of  other  races.  They  concern  the  international  ramifications 
flowing  out  of  any  liberal  or  illiberal  policies  which  may  be 
developed  by  the  federal  government  in  regard  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Hawaii.  What  excuse  is  there  for  our  widespread 
ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  forces  of  civilization 
have  made  progress  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?  What  of 
a  school  system,  of  universities,  of  highly  developed  and  ef- 
fective welfare  agencies,  of  a  far-reaching  public-health 
service,  of  a  high  standard  of  service  for  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment as  distinct  from  some  local  units?  These  are  all 
things  about  which  there  is  overwhelming  proof.  Many 
books,  many  carefully  prepared  government  reports  and 
private  studies  are  at  hand  for  the  information  of  anyone 
who  cares  to  read. 

For  the  self-righteous  it  may  be  interesting  to  record  that 
the  Islands  were  discovered  by  Cook  in  1778.  A  year  later 
he  was  killed  on  the  largest  of  the  eight  inhabited  islands, 
called  Hawaii,  because  it  is  said  he  treated  the  natives  with 
great  cruelty  and  along  with  his  men  abused  their  women- 
folk. For  the  next  forty  years  the  only  contacts  the  natives 


Children  of  Hawaiians  learning  in  school  what  a  good  drml(  mil\  is 
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had  with  white  men  came  mainly  through  the  crews  of 
whalers  and  trading  vessels.  The  first  white  missionaries 
came  in  the  early  1 820*5.  Within  a  half  century  the  impact 
of  a  white  civilization  on  Hawaii,  chiefly  through  social 
diseases  brought  in  by  white  men,  had  reduced  the  na- 
tive population  from  300,000  to  60,000.  Throughout  those 
five  decades  and  ever  since,  however,  the  Hawaiians  have 
continued  to  treat  white  men  and  all  foreigners  with 
hospitality  and  friendliness.  They  are  a  lovable  people, 
radiating  a  kindliness  which  is  distinctive  and  rare.  Cook 
in  his  journal  says:  "It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  with 
how  much  affection  the  women  managed  their  infants, 
and  how  readily  the  men  lent  their  assistance  to  such 
tender  office." 

'HE  territory  has  a  total  area  of  about  6650  square 
miles.  Honolulu,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  about 
140,000,  or  approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  territorial 
population  estimated  to  be  375,211,  divided  according  to 
national  origins  as  follows: 

Hawaiian     22,391 

Caucasian-Hawaiian       16,454 

Asiatic-Hawaiian     '3.549 

Portuguese     28,219 

Porto  Rican      6,886 

Spanish     1,255 

Other   Caucasian    41,968 

Chinese     27,317 

Japanese     143.754 

Korean      '.583 

Filipino     66,049 

All  others     786 

Total    375.2" 

Improvement  in  living  conditions;  better 
health  standards  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  and  im- 
provements in  education,  according  to 
some  authorities,  have  turned  the  tide  for 
the  Hawaiian  stock.  It  is  no  longer  des- 
tined to  early  extinction,  but  rather  to 
increase  in  numbers. 

Hawaii  presents  the  same  problems  of 
law  and  order  which  would  confront  any 
state  on  the  mainland  if  it  should  suddenly 
be  transplanted  to  the  middle  of  the  Pa- 
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cific.  Perhaps  this  statement  is  not  fair,  for  Hawaii  pos- 
sesses a  richness  of  cultural  equipment  not  to  be  found  in 
many  important  communities  of  like  size  on  the  mainland. 
Hawaii  has  a  highly  developed  system  of  territorial  courts. 
Its  judges  are  eminent  and  respected  men.  The  public- 
school  system  has  been  much  commended  by  visitors.  The 
illiteracy  rate  for  the  territory  is  extremely  low,  for  edu- 
cation is  universal,  compulsory  and  free — six  to  fifteen  years. 
Honolulu  is  the  educational  center.  Here  are  located  the 
famous  University  of  Hawaii  with  more  than  two  thousand 
students,  St.  Louis  College,  the  Normal  School,  The  Kame- 
hameha  Schools  and  Punahou  School,  which  latter  long 
years  ago  received  the  children  of  the  rich  California  gold 
miners.  It  was  easier  to  send  them  two  thousand  miles  out 
in  the  Pacific  than  three  thousand  miles  across  a  more  dan- 
gerous mainland  to  Eastern  schools.  The  public  library  in 
Honolulu,  crowded  with  children  and  adults,  reminds  one 
of  similar  institutions  in  the  most  highly  civilized  cities  on 
the  mainland. 

ONE  cannot  walk  through  the  streets  of  Honolulu  with- 
out becoming  aware  of  interracial  relationships  and 
understandings,  of  an  intermingling  of  people  actuated  by 
a  spirit  not  excelled  elsewhere  under  the  American  flag.  It 
is  this  thing  which  we  have  been  trampling  upon  and  trying 
to  crush  out  through  some  of  our  mad  actions. 

The  attractively  dressed  little  Chinese  maiden  riding  in 
front  of  us  on  an  open  trolley-car  is  reading  a  copy  of 
Ibsen's  plays.  She  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Her  comments  to  a  com- 
panion on  current  affairs  are  expressed  in  beautiful  English 
with  an  accent  which  reminds  one  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 
On  another  seat  are  three  young  women  of  Japanese  ante- 
cedents, speaking  good  English,  thinking  our  thoughts, 
reading  our  books  and  counting  themselves  members  of  our 
great  national  family.  The  lithe  young  man  who  directs 
us  on  our  way  in  Honolulu  was  born  of  Filipino  parents 
who  came  to  Hawaii  twenty  years  ago.  Less  than  two 
decades  out  of  a  grass  hut  in  Asia,  he  is  a  student  at  the 
university,  pursuing  knowledge  with  a  spirit  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  religion.  He,  too,  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  told  us  that  some  day  he  expected  to 
come  to  the  mainland.  It  will  be  ill  for  him  if  we  are  less 
able  to  surround  him  with  opportunities  for  racial  under- 
standing and  industrial  advancement  than  he  has  in  Hawaii. 

We   are  entertained   by  a   Hawaiian   gentleman   and   his 


family.  He  is  a  university  graduate,  gracious  of  manner, 
who  puts  us  at  our  ease  in  a  way  which  is  new  and  de- 
lightful. He,  too,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  well 
versed  in  our  common  history,  the  possessor  of  ideals  high 
enough  for  any  man.  He  reads  representative  mainland 
papers  and  has  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view.  We  never 
shall  forget  his  hospitality  and  his  spirit  of  tolerance. 

Honolulu  has  cities  within  a  city.  The  Japanese,  fully 
cooperative  in  all  of  their  business  and  professional  activi- 
ties, lead  a  distinctive  and  separate  social  life.  The  Koreans 
are  much  like  them.  One  is  reminded  of  the  line,  "Each 
in  his  own  way."  The  Hawaiians,  the  mixed  Hawaiian- 
Caucasian,  and  Hawaiian-Asiatic  groups,  and  the  Chinese, 
have  definite  residential  centers,  crowded  with  life  and 
color,  interesting  to  see  and  to  participate  in  with  perfect 
safety  to  one's  person  and  one's  pocket.  "Here  are  many 
men  from  many  lands,"  and  if  we  read  aright  from  one 
to  the  other,  white,  yellow,  brown,  black,  they  are  free  from 
the  hideous  hatreds  which  beset  like  racial  groups  in  some 
parts  of  our  mainland  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

A  Philadelphia  mother  telephones  to  her  daughter  in 
Honolulu  who  is  there  on  her  honeymoon  and  a  listening 
world  is  told  that  her  daughter  is  in  no  danger.  At  this 
moment  every  offense,  no  matter  how  slight,  against  woman- 
kind in  Honolulu  is  news.  Yet  this  article  is  being  written 
in  Philadelphia  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  street  which 
within  a  few  months  has  witnessed  three  vicious  and  tragic 
attacks  on  women.  Philadelphia  is  horrified  over  the  brutal 
death  of  a  little  girl  at  the  hands  of  an  alleged  rapist,  yet 
Philadelphia  justly  claims  it  is  a  safe  city  in  which  to  live. 
Not  long  ago  Cincinnati  was  appalled  by  another  tragedy 
which  befell  a  little  girl.  Her  life  cannot  be  restored.  The 
confessed  offender,  undoubtedly  an  irresponsible  person,  will 
receive  his  reward  in  due  season,  yet  Cincinnati  is  likewise 
a  safe  city  in  which  to  live.  So  is  Los  Angeles,  though 
the  memories  of  the  Hickman  case  still  are  fresh. 

THERE  are  certain  aspects  of  the  Honolulu  picture 
which  have  received  little  or  no  interpretation  in  our 
press.  Hawaii  is  a  place  of  great  military  and  naval  im- 
portance. With  reference  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Asia, 
it  is  said  to  have  great  strategic  value.  The  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  their  activities  criss- 
cross the  life  of  Hawaii  at  many  points.  Within  twenty 
miles  of  the  city  are  Schofield  Barracks  with,  it  is  reported, 
an  average  of  twenty  thousand  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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By  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 
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OF    the    many    misconceptions 
Russia,    three    seem    to    me 
portance : 
That  what  is  happening  in  Russia  is  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  and  therefore  difficult 
to  understand ; 

That  Russia  is  engaged  in  an  industrial  revolution; 

That  the  Russians  are  realists  of  the  hardest  and  crud- 
est type. 

What  has  happened  in  Russia  is  quite  simple.  They  have 
got  rid  of  God.  They  have  taken  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  understanding  and  organizing  their  world. 
Getting  rid  of  God  means,  of  course,  merely  getting  rid 
of  God-priest  ideology  and  all  its  supernatural  ramifications — 
it  in  no  way  limits  the  potentialities  of  the  individual  for 
human  fellowship.  Murky-mindedness  melts  like  snow  be- 
fore the  sun. 

The  revolution  in  Russia  is  essentially  not  industrial,  but 
spiritual.  The  industrial  side  is  merely  an  incident,  a  means 
to  an  end.  It  looms  large  at  present  and  it  is  important, 
but  behind  it  is  something  more  important.  Russia  is  prob- 
ably the  only  country  in  the  world  today  that  has  a  signifi- 
cant spiritual  life. 

The  Russians  themselves  disavow  with  scorn  "capitalistic 
idealism"  and  choose  to  call  themselves  "dialectic  material- 
They  are  materialists  of  the  realest  sort — up  to  a 
point.  Nowhere  are  physical  or  social  problems  approached 
with  such  realism — at  least  up  to  a  point.  That  point  in 
each  instance  is  the  limit  of  their  knowledge;  not  necessarily 
the  limit  of  knowledge — but  the  extent  of  their  present 
thinking.  That  their  realism  stops  at  this  point  is  under- 
standable. But  then  what  ?  Realism  would  demand  a  halt, 
an  admission  of  the  end  of  the  road,  the  formulation  of 
further  investigation  along  realistic  lines  in  order  to  discover 
new  trails  that  might  lead  somewhere.  In  certain  fields, 
physical,  chemical,  this  is  done. 
In  the  social  and  human  field  the 
Russian  at  this  point  somersaults 
into  an  idealism  for  which  there 
is  scarcely  a  counterpart  in 
"capitalism,"  an  idealism  that 
becomes  naivete.  In  spite  of  his 
scorn  of  "idealism,"  he  acts  as  an 
idealist,  but  an  idealist  whose 
realism  saves  him  from  senti- 
ment:. 

One  explanation  may  lie  in  the 
"psychology"  which  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  studied  before  the 
Revolution  as  they  studied  every- 
thing else.  Lenin  is  said  to  have 
had  more  than  three  hundred 
men  and  women  trained  in  vari- 
ous professions  in  the  European 


In  the  January  issue  of  Survey  Graphic, 
Dr.  Williams  told  of  his  initial  discovery 
of  the  mental  hygiene  of  Soviet  Russia — 
a  philosophy  of  life  bent  on  keeping  well 
people  veil,  an  aim  so  different  from  our 
professional  plan  as  to  seem  fantastic,  but 
on  closer  acquaintance  "the  commonest 
kind  of  common-sense."  Here  he  shows 
further  how  that  aim  is  reclaiming  pros- 
titute and  drunkard  by  a  two-fold  con- 
viction, their  potentialities  as  individuals, 
and  Russia's  need  of  them.  A  third  ar- 
ticle in  an  early  issue  will  explore  the 
psychology  of  dictatorship  in  Soviet 
Russia  and  Fascist  Italy. 


universities,  ready  for  special  responsibilities.  This  prepara- 
tion was  going  on  during  a  period  when  "psychology"  scarcely 
existed.  Such  psychology  as  there  was  was  either  philosoph- 
ical discussions  about  the  "will,"  "emotion"  and  the  like, 
or  nervous  physiology.  What  there  was  the  revolutionary 
leaders  devoured  line  by  line,  but  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  their  knowledge  of  "psychology"  was  far  less,  and  is 
today  far  less,  than  of  any  other  field.  They  were  forced  to 
a  psychological  idealism  because  they  had  no  other  psychology 
with  which  to  work.  Fortunately  for  them  it  is  an  idealism 
not  wholly  unjustified,  but  it  has  its  limitation.  As  the 
limit  becomes  clear — and  with  their  searching  self-criticism 
like  nothing  in  the  world,  they  will  be  quick  to  see  it — 
they  will,  no  doubt,  become  as  realistic  in  psychology  as 
in  electrodynamics. 

"Ah,"  but  someone  says,  "how  I  wish  I  had  their  lack 
of  knowledge  if  I  could  be  as  successful  at  putting  some- 
thing over." 

The  writer  of  a  recent  article  in  The  Nation's  series 
If  I  were  Dictator,  remarked  that  among  other  things 
he  would  send  a  commission  to  Russia  to  study  their  psycho- 
logical methods.  Not  a  bad  idea:  there  is  much  to  learn. 
But  our  friend  is  confusing  psychology  with  "salesmanship" 
and  guides  advertised  under  that  name  for  "putting  one's 
self  across."  The  "psychology"  that  has  worked  in  Russia 
is  the  simplest  in  the  world — show  by  what  you  do  that  you 
mean  what  you  say. 

THE  question  as  to  whether  the  Russian  is  an  "idealist" 
or  "realist" — to  oppose  the  two,  for  the  moment  begging 
the  question  of  a  combination — is  not  merely  academic;  it 
has  important  implications  for  mental  hygiene.  Up  to  a  point 
the  Russians  handle  a  maladjusted  individual  with  the  best 
realism.  When  this  succeeds,  well  and  good.  When  it  faib 
— then  they  are  stumped.  The  curious  part  is  that  at  the 

point  where  we  are  idealists  if 
not  sentimentalists,  they  are  real- 
ists; and  at  the  point  where  they 
become  idealists  we  do  our  best 
work  as  realists.  We  sentimen- 
talize a  great  deal  about  the  in- 
dividual, his  potentialities,  his 
sacred  person,  his  freedom,  his 
opportunity — at  this  point  we  are 
thorough  idealists — then  we  turn 
him  loose  to  devour  or  be  de- 
voured. After  he  has  been  thor- 
oughly mauled  and  beaten  up  we 
become  realists  and  in  the  best 
realistic  fashion  examine  him  to 
find  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
him  that  he  has  got  all  out  of 
"adjustment." 

While  we  are  sentimentalizing 
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Russia's  aim  is  to  ma\e  her  citizens  effective — from  these  crowds  about 
the  open-air  bookstalls  to  these  waifs  huddled  under  the  Kremlin  wall 
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about  the  individual  the  Russians  are  asserting 
that  the  individual  is  important  and   that  he 
thall  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  poten- 
tialities.    Here  they  would  assert  that  they  are 
not  idealists,  but   realists.     If  the  individual 
becomes   "maladjusted"    (the   point  at  which 
we  become  at  least  partially  realists)  the  Rus- 
sian tries  to  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  there 
might  actually  be  something  wrong  with  the 
individual  himself,  insists  that  he  is  quite  all 
right  and  that  more  of  the  same  social  medi- 
cine will  cure  him.       If  in  the  end — and  they 
are  patient  beyond  words — the  individual  does 
not  (can  not,  and  for  definite  reasons,  as  our 
realism  would  say)  adjust,  then  there  is  sharp, 
quick  action  and  off  he  goes  to  life  in  some 
permanent  quarters.     Not  as  a  punishment  (by  which  they 
have  recognized  what  they  have  tended  to  deny)  but  as  any 
one  who  will  not  or  cannot,  for  reasons  beyond  reach  (which 
is  not  true   in  many  instances)    pull   his  load   in   the  boat. 
And  yet  the  Russians  are  quite  right  in  the  method  they 
are  pursuing  at  the  moment 
—  provided     they     do     not 
deceive    themselves  —  as    a 
straightforward  realistic  pol- 
icy in  the  face  of  a  definite 
situation.     The    vastness   of 
the    undertaking    in    Russia 
and    the    speed   with   which 
many  things  must  be  accom- 
plished  preclude  much   put- 
tering with  unpromising  ma- 
terial.    Russia's  job  at   the 
moment    is  to   find,    prepare 
and  get  into  action  her  ef- 
fectives.    She  is  right  in  as- 
suming  that    the   great    ma- 
jority of  her  160,000,000  are 
capable    of    being    effective, 
given     proper     opportunity ; 

she  is  further  right  in  believing  that  the  great  majority  of  her 
delinquents,  prostitutes  and  other  social  parasites,  most  of 
whom  have  had  no  opportunity,  are  also  capable  of  becoming 
social  effectives.  The  Russians  would  insist  that  this  was 
equally  true  in  any  of  the  Western  countries.  Admitting 
this  in  part,  on  the  whole  one  would  have  to  deny  it.  In 


This  he 


A  group  of  patients  at  the  Alcoholic  Prophyloctonutn,  "Moscow 

the  winnowing  process  now  going  on  in  Russia  there  will 
be  a  residue — there  is  already  a  residue.  Russia  will  find, 
as  others  have  found  by  methods  as  realistic  as  any  used 
in  solving  electrical  problems,  that  there  are  individual  dif- 
ferences which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  last  analysis. 

That  there  exists  a  greater 
equality  of  potentiality  than 
shows  up  in  any  "capitalistic" 
country,  one  would  grant  at 
once ;  and  also  that  many  of 
the  "differences"  in  capitalis- 
tic countries  are  artificially 
created  by  a  combination  of 
sentimentality  and  cruelty. 
But  not  all.  One  will  watch 
with  the  greatest  interest  to 
see  if  the  Russian  system — 
the  totality  of  ideology  and 
plan — does  not  create  a 
greater  equality  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  "differ- 
ences." But  differences  there 

Once  a  Czars  palace.  J^ow  a  weekend  club  for  wording  girls      wil1    be:   a   *uture    Problcm 

which     Russians    no    doubt 

will  eventually  attack  as  realistically  as  they  now  attack 
other  problems. 

Having  decided  to  organize  their  own  lives  and  having 
set  a  goal — the  Communist  State — the  Russians  have  not  fum- 
bled and  staggered  toward  this  ideal  bearing  banners  and 
shouting  slogans.     Planned   activity,   as  the  world   knows, 
is  the  key  to  their  progress. 

Outside  of  Russia,  one  hears  mostly  of  the 
industrial  planning.  The  Five-Year  Plan  has 
become  almost  synonymous  with  that  part  of 
the  total  plan  which  involves  industry.  Plan- 
ning, however,  involves  every  activity  within 
the  nation,  even  to  the  work  of  a  research  stu- 
dent in  one  of  the  many  scientific  institutes. 
Things  are  not  left  to  individual  inspiration 
or  mood  or  voluntary  cooperation.  To  con- 
template the  thinking  that  has  gone  on  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  these  plans  gives  one  a 
headache.  Amazing  commonsense  has  been 
used  in  emphasis  and  proportion,  putting  first 
things  first,  submerging  professional  prides  and 
rner  factory  owner  is  now  a  workers'  club-house  bumptiousness.  Examining  the  strides  that  have 
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Old  and  new.  Such  streets  are  disappearing  and  modern  buildings  (opposite  page)are  replacing  slums 

been  made  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  knowing  with  what 
human  material  it  has  had  to  be  done  in  lack  of  training, 
gross  illiteracy  and  probably  more;  knowing  too,  how 
infinitely  lesser  plans  fail  in  our  own  country  with  per- 
sonnel trained  presumably  to  the  last  minute,  one  becomes 
thoughtful. 

These  plans  are  not  superimposed  from  above.  They 
are  worked  out  from  below,  coordinated,  promulgated  and 
directed  from  above — but  with  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  below.  The  plan  begins  and  ends  with  the  individual 
and  each  individual  can  feel  his  responsibility  at  both  points. 

The  printed  plan  for  medicine  consists  of  a  volume  of 
several  hundred  pages.  What  are  the  needs — country,  vil- 
lage, city,  nation ;  what  is  the  order  of  importance  of  these 
needs ;  what  have  we  to  meet  these  needs ;  how  can  this 
best  be  distributed ;  what  are  the  minimal  needs  at  any  one 


Sharp  contrasts  in  new  Russia.  An  ancient  monastery.  Across  the  street — 


point ;  what  can  be 
done  at  once  to  meet 
this  minimal  need  ;  in 
five  years  can  we  have 
the  situation  in  hand 
- — no ;  what  may  we 
reasonably  expect; 
what  is  the  first  series 
of  steps,  the  second, 
the  third ;  roughly 
what  should  we  be 
looking  forward  to  in 
the  second  five-year 
period,  the  third? 
Similar  plans  exist 
in  nursing,  teaching, 
housing,  cooking,  the 
so-called  "social  prob- 
lems," in  every  ac- 
tivity. And  these  are 
not  isolated  plans,  a 
nursing  plan  growing 

up  parallel  and  antagonistic  to  a  medical  plan  with  smiling 
"cooperation"  on  the  outside  and  bitterness  on  the  inside, 
or  a  teaching  plan  growing  side  by  side  with  other  social 
activities  but  with  a  wall  around  it  through  which  one  may 
pass  only  as  an  intruder.  Physician,  nurse,  educator,  social 
worker  are  building  Communism.  Their  pride  is  not  in 
their  person,  their  position,  their  profession  but  in  what  as 
individuals,  professional  or  non-professional,  they  can  con- 
tribute to  the  one  undertaking  that  has  meaning  for  them 
all.  This  is  true  also  of  artists,  dramatists,  musicians, 
writers;  it  explains  why  so  much  that  they  do  appears  to  us 
as  "propaganda."  To  them  Communist  subjects  are  as  nat- 
ural an  expression  as  trees  or  the  Volga  and  they  are  mys- 
tified by  our  use  of  the  word  "propaganda." 

When  we  come  to  the  scientists  mocking  at  "pure  science," 
"capitalistic  science,"  and  establishing  Red  Institutes  to 
make  Red  Science  we  are  stumped  for  a 
moment — a  good  many  members  of  the 
International  Psycho-technical  Congress 
that  met  in  Moscow  last  September  were 
left  gnashing  their  teeth  and  spluttering — 
but  it  is  best  to  count  ten,  if  not  a  hun- 
dred, before  starting  to  splutter.  A  fact  is 
still  a  fact  in  Russia  but  for  the  moment 
the  Russian  scientist  would  like  to  know 
where  the  fact  belongs  in  the  order  of 
facts  before  he  gets  too  excited  about  it. 
Facts,  like  everything  else  at  this  critical 
time,  have  got  to  "behave."  The  sci- 
entist too  is  building  Communism.  Since 
he  is  building  it  realistically,  he  has  a  tre- 
mendous respect  for  facts.  He  has  no 
desire  to  deny  facts;  he  intends  to  use 
every  one.  If  you  think  otherwise,  take 
him  for  a  fool  and  try  to  ask  him  a  few 
simple  questions  that  will  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  and  bring  down  his  house 
like  a  stack  of  cards — you  will  burn  your 
fingers  a  nice  bright  red. 

This    attitude    towards    science,     facts, 
what  you  will,   has   frequently  been  com- 
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pared  to  "Catholic  Science"  or  "Methodist  Sci- 
ence" and  as  it  is  agreed  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  it  is  assumed  that  there  cannot  be 
a  "Red  Science."  True  enough,  in  that  sense, 
but  a  little  investigation  will  show  that  the 
Russian  scientist  holds  equally  as  ridiculous 
any  special  science  and  that  he  does  not  wish 
either  to  prejudge  facts  or  to  judge  facts  by 
any  standard  other  than  scientific.  The  fact 
scientifically  established  becomes  a  part  of  life 
and  the  question  becomes  how  can  that  fact 
be  used  in  the  undertaking  now  in  hand. 

The  medical  organization  in  Moscow  can  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  type  that  is  being 
worked  out  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  though  still 
far  from  being  realized  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Moscow  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts. 
Each  district  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
community  clinics  leading  usually  from  a  cen- 
tral district  clinic  through  neighborhood  clin:o 
to  the  factories,  the  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions within  the  district.  Lines  in  the  other 
direction  lead  from  the  central  clinic  to  the 
hospitals,  general  and  special,  located  in  Mos- 
cow and  its  environs.  Passage  up  and  down 
these  lines  is  easy.  The  organization  functions 
as  a  whole,  not  as  a  loosely  joined  series  of 
clinics  and  hospitals,  each  jealous  and  ambitious 
but  "cooperative."  An  individual  can  be  passed 
efficiently  through  this  entire  chain  from  fac- 
tory, home,  school  to  hospital  if  that  is  neces- 
sary, or  his  needs  can  be  attended  to  at 
various  points  in  the  chain  if  that  is  all 
that  is  required.  The  aim  is  efficient  and 
prompt  treatment  of  any  one  who  is  ill,  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  need;  the  restoration 
dividual's  effectiveness  as  quickly  as  can  be 


This  interesting  example  of  the  new 


a  workers'  club 


of    the   in- 
done    with 


safety;    the    teaching    of    hygiene    and    the    prevention    of 
illnm. 

The  central  clinic  in  each  district  is  a  large  organization 
equipped  not  only  for  general  medicine  but  for  the  handling 
of  special  problems.  The  neighborhood  clinic  is  naturally 
smaller  and  devoted  to  general  medicine  and  the  specialties 
most  likely  to  be  needed.  From  all  clinics  both  general 


— stands  this  modern  psychopathic  hospital,  Moscow 


clinicians  and  specialists  are  "on  call"  to  visit  the  sick  in 
their  homes.  In  addition  to  psychiatrists  daily  "on  call"  at 
the  clinics  there  are  two  psychiatrists  "on  call"  during  the 
night. 

The  work  and  plans  of  the  Ordinka  Street  General  Pro- 
phylactic Dispensary  in  the  name  of  Professor  Rein  in  the 
Lenin  District  of  Moscow  are  good  examples  of  community 
clinic  organization  and  planning.  In  this  district  there  are 
60  neighborhood  clinics.  In  1927-1928  when  the  clinic  was 
organized  there  were  33.  These  were  increased 
to  38  in  1929,  to  47  in  1930  and  the  plan  calls 
for  a  further  increase  in  1932  to  70  and  in 
1933  to  80.  In  1929  there  were  80  general 
physicians  visiting  in  the  homes  from  this  clinic, 
in  1930,  100;  1931,  130;  the  plan  calls  for  an 
increase  to  160  during  1932-33.  In  1929-30 
the  pediatricians  on  the  staff  were  increased  to 
31.  The  number  was  increased  in  1931  to  36. 
The  plan  calls  for  42  in  1932  and  46  in  1933. 
In  1933  the  staff  is  to  consist  of  more  than 
236  physicians,  160  general,  46  pediatricians, 
20  tuberculosis  specialists  for  adults  and  10 
for  children,  with  the  addition  of  neurologists 
and  psychiatrists,  gynecologists,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  specialists,  and  so  on.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  8  neurologists  and  psychiatrists  on 
duty  at  this  clinic,  with  plans  for  doubling  this 
number.  The  plan  for  this  district  calls  for  a 
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medical  unit  for  each   factory  employing  four  hundred  or 
more  workers;  for  smaller  factories,  a  nurse  first-aid  unit. 

There  is  a  clinic  surprising  for  a  factory  at  the  Red  Flag 
Textile  works  in  Leningrad  where  7500  workers  are  em- 
ployed. This  clinic  was  open  daily  from  IO  A.M.  to  7.30 
P.M.  In  addition  to  the  department  for  internal  medicine 
it  has  departments  for  surgery,  women,  eye,  psychiatry  and 
neurology,  ear-nose-throat  and  dentistry.  During  the  month 
of  July  there  had  been  557  total  visits  to  the  department  of 
neurology  and  psychiatry,  with  fifty  new  cases.  Of  these 
fifty,  forty-one  were  unable  to  work  and  had  been  sent  to 
hospitals,  sanitaria  or 
rest  homes  or  were  re- 
turning from  their 
homes  to  the  clinic  for 
treatment — with  no  loss 
in  pay.  This  depart- 
ment has  a  ten-bed  ward 
at  the  factory  equipped 
for  electro-helio  and 
physio-therapy. 

The  mental  -  hygiene 
activities  of  Russia  are 
headed-up  in  the  State 
Scientific  Institute  for 
Neuro-Psychiatric  Pro- 
phylaxis of  which  Dr. 
L.  Rosenstein  is  the  di- 
rector. The  Institute 
consists  of  a  polyclinic 
for  nervous  and  mental 
diseases  and  a  research 
department  with  bu- 
reaus for  mental-hygi- 
ene education,  neurolo- 
gy, mental  hygiene,  com- 
munity organization  and 
psycho  -  technics.  The 
work  of  the  Institute 
reaches  to  the  factories, 
the  colleges,  the  Red 
Army,  the  Houses  of 
Culture,  the  Workers' 
Clubs,  courts  and  pris- 
ons, the  general  dispen- 
saries; the  various  sci- 
entific and  medical  institutes  such  as  the  Institute  for  Mother- 
hood and  Childhood,  the  Prophylactoria  for  Prostitution,  the 
Hospital  for  Alcoholics;  the  postgraduate  courses  in  the 
medical  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  mental  hospitals.  Oc- 
cupational therapy  is  being  rapidly  developed  in  the  mental 
hospitals.  The  plan,  however,  is  not  for  occupational 
therapy  departments  within  the  hospital,  except  for  minor 
things,  but  work  in  factories  in  the  surrounding  community. 
Dr.  Rosenstein  is  directly  responsible  to  the  commissioner 
of  public  health  who  has  under  his  direction  all  provision 
for  the  sick  with  the  exception  of  the  railroad  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  Psychopathic  Department  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  Mental  Disease  of  the  Moscow  University  I,  long 
famous  among  the  world's  psychiatric  hospitals,  an  excellent 
new  hospital,  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  in  the  name  of 
Soloviov,  the  "first  step  in  Soviet  psychiatry,"  has  been  built 
in  connection  with  Moscow  University  II.  The  hospital  is 
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built  on  the  grounds  of  the  former  Dunskaya  military 
hospital.  It  was  established  in  1920  and  consists  of  170 
beds  for  adults  and  fifty  beds  for  children. 

But  one  can  not  learn  of  mental  hygiene  by  studying  or- 
ganization. Organization  is  but  a  skeleton  and  may  mean 
much  or  little.  An  elaborate  clinic  planted  in  a  court  may 
look  well  on  a  chart  but  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  is 
permeated  with  all  that  is  mentally  unhealthy  it  has  little 
significance.  We  can  better  sense  Russia's  work  for  mental 
hygiene  by  examining  a  few  special  activities. 

"Liquidation"  is  a  popular  word  in  Russia.    The  Russians 

like  to  define  a  prob- 
lem, isolate  it  and  then 
"liquidate"  it.  In  "liqui- 
dating" a  problem  a 
definite  step-by-step 
program  is  prepared 
such  as  one  might  pre- 
pare for  a  military  cam- 
paign. The  problem  of 
the  "wild  boys,"  the  or- 
phans of  soldiers  and 
of  parents  killed  in  the 
Revolution,  who  in  the 
middle  1920*5  prowled 
the  city  streets  and 
countryside  waiting  for 
prey,  has  been  "liqui- 
dated." At  least  a  part 
of  the  story  is  told 
in  the  film,  The 
Road  to  Life,  now 
being  shown  in  the 
United  States. 

Prostitution  and  al- 
coholism are  two  prob- 
lems now  being  active- 
ly worked  upon.  There 
is  not  room  here  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  work 
of  the  Prophylactoria 
for  Prostitution  or  the 
Hospital  for  Alcoholics, 
or  the  courts  or  the 
schools  but  we  may  ex- 
amine some  of  the  men- 
tal-hygiene features  in  these  institutions.  We  shall  find 
plenty  of  mental  hygiene  but  not  of  our  sort.  We  shall 
not  find  a  single  clinic;  there  are  no  psychologists  at  the 
Prophylactoria  for  Prostitution  although  psychiatrists  call 
regularly  for  the  examination  of  special  cases;  psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  are  available  at  the  court  but  not  for 
routine  work.  The  mental  hygiene  in  the  court  comes  from 
the  bench,  not  from  a  special  room  down  some  corridor; 
the  mental  hygiene  in  the  school  from  the  instructors,  not 
from  a  "guidance  clinic"  in  the  basement. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  said  to  have 
been  twenty-five  thousand  registered  prostitutes  in  Moscow. 
Immediately  after  the  Revolution  prostitution  was  made  il- 
legal by  decree  and  prostitutes  were  no  longer  registered. 
In  1924  when  the  first  Prophylactorium  for  Prostitution  was 
organized  (there  are  now  five  in  Moscow  and  many  others 
throughout  the  Union)  it  was  (Continued  on  page  57) 


A  Great  Door  Opens 

The  Day  of  the  Petitions  at  Geneva 

By  CORNELIA  STRATTON  PARKER 


'EN  Thousand  Men  of  Harvard  Want  Vic- 
tory Today!"  Ten  thousand  men  wanting 
victory  is  considered  enough,  if  they  sing 
with  sufficient  gusto,  to  insure  defeat  for  the 
other  side.  But  then,  of  course,  the  Har- 
vard team  is  rather  of  one  mind  about 
wanting  victory  itself.  If  disarmament  were  that  simple! 

Saturday  morning  saw  strange  and  moving  sights  in 
Geneva.  For  the  world  is  bent  as  never  before  on  seeing 
to  it  that  the  men — and  four  women — who,  it  may  prove, 
hold  the  fate  of  civilization  in  their  hands,  fully  understand 
what  victory  is  wanted  by  not  ten  thousand,  but  millions 
upon  millions  of  men  and  women.  Millions  upon  millions 
of  men  and  women  want  peace,  yes.  Practically  the  entire 
world  wants  peace.  But  millions  upon  millions  sent  word 
Saturday  morning  to  Geneva  that  they  want  disarmament. 
The  precedent  of  all  time  was  done  away  with  in  one 
morning.  A  great  deliberative  body  of  fifty  nations,  called 
to  consider  in  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  politics,  diplomacy 
and  industrial  and  financial  chaos,  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment as  they  and  their  respective  governments  saw  fit — and 
suddenly  a  great  door  opens,  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
common  people  are  allowed  to  intrude. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  women,  for  churchmen,  for  work- 
ers, for  students,  for  you  and  me.  We  were  heard!  The 
cynics  sneer,  and  these  days  are  surely  enough  to  make  cynics 
of  us  all.  But  man  cannot  live  by  sneers  alone.  No  man 
or  woman  functioning  in  a  country  with  any  pretense  to 
representative  government  can  afford  to  sneer  when  the 
voice  of  millions  speaks.  Not  only  speaks — insists.  Not  al- 
ways insists  but,  in  the  case  of  disarmament,  is  coming  in 
disquieting  numbers  to  demand. 

Who  dares  to  be  demanding,  and  what? 
One  morning  was  little  enough  time  to  hear  from  all 
those  voices  raised  in  every  corner  of  this  earth,  yet  the 
wonder  was  we  could  be  given  any  audience  at  all.  Humble 
voices  were  heard  in  that  august  assembly,  but  in  no  humble 
tones.  Far  from  all  who  would  have  their  position  known 
could  be  represented  by  an  individual  giving  utterance  to 
their  collective  cause.  President  Arthur  Henderson  read 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  many  otherwise  represented — 
the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  declaring  in  the  name 
of  seventy  million  families  for  universal  peace  and  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  Disarmament  Conference;  the  Eastern 
Council  of  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  "repre- 
senting a  world-wide  community  of  about  fifty  millions"  ; 
the  Trade  Union  Commission  of  Belgium  representing  the 
wishes  of  550,000  organized  workers  in  that  country;  the 
Intellectual  Workers  in  France,  190,000; — cynics,  sneer 
again  at  this  point  if  you  will — a  petition  in  favor  of  a 
decided  reduction  in  armaments  signed  by  173,000  men  and 
women  of  Japan. 

There  were  messages  from  students  of  many  universities 
in  many  lands,  from  churches  near  and  far,  from  the  Young 
Liberals  of  Amsterdam,  the  Women's  Cooperative  Guild  in 


France,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries;  from  Rotary 
Clubs  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America;  from  or- 
ganized workers  throughout  the  world;  from  a  joint  relig- 
ious meeting  in  New  York — messages  .  .  .  messages  .  .  . 
messages  from  the  unrepresented. 

Then  came  the  hour  of  the  direct  appeal,  M.  Titulesco, 
president  of  the  last  League  Assembly,  called  first  to  the 
platform  to  present  a  petition  initiated  by  the  press  of  Hol- 
land to  which  almost  2,500,000  citizens  of  the  Netherlands 
had  signed  their  names.  What  a  showing,  that! 

Followed,  for  the  women  of  the  world,  the  dramatic  mo- 
ment of  the  morning,  the  climax  of  almost  two  years  of 
colossal  labor  on  the  part  of  women.  Mary  Dingman, 
president  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  of  the  Women's 
International  Organizations,  was  called  to  the  platform  and, 
representing  fifteen  women's  organizations  with  a  combined 
membership  of  some  forty-five  millions,  she  gave  a  stirring, 
dignified  address — the  best  speech,  Senator  Swanson  was 
heard  later  to  remark,  he  had  heard  in  Geneva.  "In  the 
name  of  our  member-organizations  throughout  the  world  we 
bring  you  these  petitions." 

FJETITIONS  .  .  .  petitions  .  .  .  petitions.  For  two  years 
the  work  of  collecting  the  signatures  to  those  petitions 
had  been  going  on  until  the  grand  total  of  more  than  eight 
million  names  had  been  signed.  Can  you  visualize  how  much 
space  would  be  taken  up  by  eight  million  signatures? 

"No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  signing  of  these 
petitions  an  act  of  deep  meaning  and  sincerity  Behind 
each  of  these  eight  million  names  stands  a  living  per- 
sonality .  .  ."  in  Albania.  .  .Brazil.  .  .Canada. .  .France. . . 
India  .  .  .  Czechoslovakia.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  We  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  grave  difficulties  that 
you  will  have  to  meet,  to  the  tremendous  demands  that  will 
be  made  upon  your  patience,  your  courage,  and  your  good 
will.  .  .  .  We  believe  with  all  our  hearts  that  there  is  so 
mighty  a  force  of  public  opinion  behind  you  that  your  efforts 
must  not  and  will  not  be  in  vain.  .  .  ." 

Fifty  nations  listen  to  the  dignified  woman  with  the  glar- 
ing arc-lights  shining  on  her  soft  green  dress,  microphones 
and  amplifiers  catching  her  comfortably  controlled  voice  and 
carrying  it  to  the  far  corners  of  the  great  hall,  to  press,  to 
crowded  galleries.  "...  I  will  call  out  the  names  of  the 
countries  who  have  signed  the  petition  and  the  ladies  repre- 
senting those  countries  will  file  by." 

There  we  marched,  we  the  nations  of  the  world,  forty- 
seven  strong,  women  representing  South  Africa,  Germany, 
Australia,  Great  Britain  Esthonia,  Greece,  Poland,  Mexico, 
China,  the  United  States.  .  .  .  On  we  filed,  each  bearing 
her  signed  petitions  in  modest  tens,  hundreds,  thousands — 
millions!  At  the  left  of  the  president's  platform  the  pile 
grew,  and  grew,  and  grew,  and  was  carted  out  to  make 
room  for  more,  and  yet  more  .  .  .  and  more.  Still  the  women 
filed  by — Roumania,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Uruguay.  .  .  . 

There  was  not  enough  space,  not  enough  time,  not  enough 
strength,  to  place  all  eight  million  names  in  one  great  heap. 
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Piles  of  them  for  all  to  see  remained  stacked  in  the  hall- 
way, Sweden's  bound  in  handsome  blue  volumes,  Canada's 
strapped  into  long  impressive  green  cases,  Czechoslovakia's 
packed  in  a  fascinating  antique  painted  chest,  bundles  upon 
bundles  upon  bundles  from  the  United  States  tied  in  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbons. 

Eight  million  men  and  women  want  victory  today! 

The  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Catholic 
Women's  Organizations  speaks  for  twenty-five  million  Cath- 
olic women  throughout  the  world  who  "are  resolved  to  col- 
laborate actively  in  the  cause  of  Peace." 

Herr  Mueller,  secretary  of  the  Disarmament  Committee 
of  the  Christian  International  Organizations  representing 
Protestant  affiliations  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  tells  in 
German  of  their  "common  program  on  behalf  of  inter- 
national peace  and  fellowship."  As  he  speaks,  at  the  left 
of  the  hall  stand  representatives  of  Christian  organizations 
of  all  sorts,  each  man  and  woman  the  personification  of 
prayerful  thousands.  "More  important  even  than  a  new 
convention  of  disarmament  is  that  inner  disarmament  of 
the  spirit  which  excludes  fear  and  hatred  in  international 
life.  .  .  ." 

NOW  comes  indeed  an  historic  moment  to  give  us  pause. 
The  representatives  of  fifty  nations  called  to  deliberate 
en  the  single  most  pressing  matter  ever  handled  by  a  world 
assembly,  the  eyes  of  their  governments  upon  them,  the 
world  waiting  on  their  decisions — and  who  is  called  to  the 
platform  to  address  them  but — two  students !  Youth  stands 
upon  the  platform  of  the  world's  tribunal  and  tells  the 
world  assembled  that  youth  will  have  no  more  of  war. 
"We  are  extraordinarily  grateful  to  you  for  allowing  us  to 
come  to  this  platform  for  a  few  moments,"  says  Jean  Dupuy, 
representative  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Students'  Organizations.  Last  July  the  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  students'  international  organizations  "de- 
cided to  undertake  common  action  in  favor  of  this  present 
Conference.  .  .  .  The  International  Students'  Organizations 
representing  the  young  people  of  the  universities  of  the 
world,  from  every  race,  of  every  religion,  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion,  including  two  million  students  faithfully 
attached  to  the  ideal  of  peace  .  .  .  are  convinced  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  work  for  a  reduction  of  armaments,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  means  working  for  peace  and  de- 
fending an  ideal.  .  .  .  We  are  also  convinced  that  as  a  result 
of  the  economy  achieved  by  a  reduction  in  armaments  we 
shall  to  some  extent  succeed  in  overcoming  the  economic 
crisis,  a  crisis  which  compels  us  students  to  become  unem- 
ployed before  we  have  begun  to  work." 

So,  two  million  men  and  women  in  international  students' 
organizations  want  victory  today! 

The  second  student  speaker  is  James  Green,  the  young 
American  from  Yale  representing  the  Intercollegiate  Dis- 
armament Council  of  the  United  States,  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  and  the  Peace  Patriots  as  well  as  the 
student  movement  of  twenty-nine  colleges  and  universities 
of  Great  Britain.  "Must  the  insanity  known  as  war  be 
repeated  within  our  generation  at  the  cost  of  our  lives? 
Most  important,  what  is  to  be  our  answer  to  the  govern- 
ment in  case  of  mobilization  for  war?  No  doubt  it  may  be 
considered  unwise,  even  impertinent  to  raise  these  issues. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  students  may  rush  in  where  diplomats  fear  to 
tread.  After  contemplating  the  events  preceding  the  catas- 


trophe of  1914,  we  remain  unconvinced  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  predecessors." 

Paul  Dupuy,  representing  the  International  League  for 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  Citizenship,  stands  before  the  Con- 
ference with  a  petition  signed  by  two  hundred  thousand 
French  men  and  women  who  "have  at  heart  the  conviction 
that  war  is  hated  by  all  peoples  .  .  .  and  that  when  they 
are  carried  away  by  the  psychology  of  war  the  fault  is  that 
of  those  who  govern  them." 

We  were  the  people  of  this  world  who  buy  and  sell  in 
smaller  ways,  who  study,  who  as  Catholics,  as  Protestants, 
as  Jews,  as  other  groups,  seek  the  strength  of  faith  in  God 
to  mend  the  injustices  of  this  earth. 

Viscount  Cecil  was  another  story.  He  was  of  the  great, 
whose  voice  has  been  heard  years  on  end  from  that  inter- 
national tribunal,  to  what  ends  was  proven  by  the  ovation 
from  the  crowded  hall  where  so  many,  in  the  galleries  at 
least,  longed  for  peace.  "I  must  add  that  I  do  not  repre- 
sent the  British  government."  Alas,  no.  But  for  that 
morning  he  represented  1,500,000  persons  in  the  Federation 
of  League  of  Nations  Societies,  besides  numerous  other  like- 
minded  organizations.  The  rest  of  us  had  dealt  in  general- 
ities— no  more  war,  success  to  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence! Lord  Robert  stands  there  with  his  bent  shoulders 
and  urges  no  more  ships  over  ten  thousand  tons,  abolition 
of  submarines,  abolition  of  tanks  and  large  land  guns,  of 
military  air  craft.  "By  lessening  the  offensive  power  of 
armaments  you  would  automatically  increase  general  se- 
curity; you  would  afford  substantial  satisfaction  to  the  de- 
mand for  international  equality  and  you  would  save  fully 
the  25  per  cent  on  world  expenditure  which  the  overtaxed 
peoples  of  all  nations  are  looking  for." 

Lastly,  the  workers  of  the  world,  Vandervelde  for  the 
Labor  and  Socialist  Organizations  with  six  million  members 
in  thirty-five  countries,  and  whose  members  in  the  various 
parliaments  represent  over  twenty-five  million  electors, 
speaks  first.  Do  the  workers  of  the  world  approach  the 
Disarmament  Conference  humbly?  "We  have  not  come 
here  to  utter  prayers,  to  express  hopes — we  have  come  to 
state  demands.  Speaking  to  those  above,  we  are  speaking 
for  those  below."  And  what  do  they  demand?  "Universal 
and  controlled  disarmament  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 
There  is  no  humble  hair  on  the  head  of  this  Belgian  who 
had  been  a  minister  in  the  war  cabinet  of  his  country. 

EiST  of  all,  M.  Jouhaux,  for  the  International  Federation 
of  Trades  Unions,  with  a  membership  of  fourteen  mil- 
lion workers  in  twenty-eight  countries.  "We  ask  for  this  re- 
duction in  armaments  because  the  terrible  unemployment 
which  is  rife  in  the  world  today  can  only  be  reduced  by  a 
diminution  in  the  enormous  military  burdens  which  weigh 
on  the  economy  of  nations.  We  insist  on  these  measures  in 
the  name  of  twenty  million  unemployed  throughout  the 
world,  in  the  name  of  sixty  million  human  beings  who  are 
suffering  physically." 

Twenty  million  workers  want  victory  today ! 

The  great  door  opened.  Fifty  nations  heard  with  their 
own  ears  the  pleadings,  the  urges,  the  demands  of — the 
grand  total  is  almost  too  staggering.  Granted  there  was 
duplication,  yet  leaving  out  entirely  the  millions  mentioned 
by  M.  Jouhaux,  from  that  plat'form  this  Saturday  morning 
in  Geneva  225,113,000  voices  were  heard,  all  united  in 
prayer — that  the  Disarmament  Conference  shall  succeed. 

225,113,000  want  victory  today!     Is  it  enough? 


The  Deeper  Lesson  of  the  Lindbergh 
Kidnapping         s| 
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By  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

Kidnapping  and  the  Crime  Scandal 

HE  kidnapping  of  the  young  son 
of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lindbergh 
\vas  a  peculiarly  dastardly  act. 
Not  only  red-blooded  but  even 
kind-hearted  men  and  women 
will  hope  that  the  perpetrators 
of  this  atrocious  felony  will  be  quickly  appre- 
hended and  suitably  punished.  They  will  wish 
that  this  may  be  accomplished  without  injury 
to  the  unfortunate  infant  victim  of  greed  and 
degeneracy. 

Yet  the  main  lesson  of  the  whole  tragedy 
will  have  been  lost  if  it  does  not  direct  public 
attention  beyond  this  particular  and  deplorable 
crime.  The  bitter  anguish  of  the  parents  will 
not  be  entirely  recompensed  by  the  return  of 
the  child.  It  must  also  serve  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  humiliating  and  truly 
remarkable  state  of  affairs  which  can  make  an 
episode  of  this  type  possible.  Indeed,  we  should 
hang  our  heads  in  shame  because  we  have  not 
taken  warning  years  ago  and  moved  to  make 
such  episodes  rare  if  not  extinct. 

The  father  and  mother  of  any  child,  how- 
ever poor  and  obscure  they  may  be,  have  AS 
much   affection    for  their   kidnapped   offspring 
as  do   Colonel   and   Mrs.   Lindbergh.     Their 
hearts  are  as  much  torn  by  the  loss  of  their  loved  one.   More- 
such  parents  do  not  have  either  fame  or  fortune  to 
offer  a  partial  solace.    They  may  have  to  bear  their  grief 
in  penury  and  want. 

There  are  scores  of  kidnapping  cases  yearly  in  this  fair 
country  of  ours.  They  are  not  confined  to  children  alone. 
Not  so  long  ago  a  distinguished  St.  Louis  physician  was 
captured.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Lindbergh  kidnapping 
the  papers  told  us  that  the  twelve-year-old  Dejute  boy  had 
been  stolen  from  his  parents  in  Niles,  Ohio. 

Kidnapping  is  a  peculiarly  repulsive  and  atrocious  crime. 
Perpetrators  should  be  quickly  and  certainly  apprehended. 
They  should  be  given  stiff  sentences  in  order  to  protect 
society  from  their  further  depredations. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  punish  those  who  execute  a 
particular  crime  of  this  sort.  We  need  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  such  acts,  so  that  we  may  protect  society  from  a  repeti- 
tion. In  any  civilized  society  parents  should  feel  secure 
from  this  variety  of  barbarism. 

There  is  more  misery  and  want  in  Germany  today  than 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  as  much  incentive  to  obtain 
funds  through  ransoms.  But  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Germans,  now  traveling  in  the  United  States,  assured 
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me  today  that  kidnapping  cases  like  this  are  absolutely  un- 
known in  Germany.  They  are  rare  in  most  other  civilized 
European  countries.  There  is  nothing  unique  about  the 
United  States  to  make  the  frequency  and  persistence  of 
such  a  crime  within  our  boundaries  a  necessary  thing. 

We  shall  need  to  get  behind  this  and  other  kidnappings 
and  study  the  psychology,  motives,  organization  and  oper- 
ations which  make  them  possible.  We  shall  have  to  under- 
stand how  they  are  related  to  the  getting-something-for- 
nothing  psychology  which  is  so  powerful  in  the  United 
States  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  racketeering.  Kidnapping 
is  a  specially  atrocious  application  of  the  prevalent  notion 
that  "only  saps  work" — to  use  Courtenay  Terrett's  striking 
characterization  of  the  ethics  and  psychology  of  racketeering. 

But  we  also  need  to  pass  beyond  an  understanding  of  the 
pattern  of  kidnapping  activities.  We  should  let  this  case 
focus  our  attention  upon  the  prevalence  of  other  revolting 
crimes — murder,  robbery,  war  and  the  like. 

We  must  come  to  realize  the  uniquely  disgraceful  condi- 
tion in  respect  to  crime  which  exists  in  the  United  States. 
This  cannot  be  blamed  on  prohibition  alone.  It  is  due  to  a 
traditional  lawlessness.  It  is  due  to  the  lack  of  the  develop- 
ment of  highly  trained  professional  police,  entirely  incor- 
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ruptible,  such  as  exist  in  most  European  countries.  It  is 
due,  to  an  intimidated  populace  which  does  not  dare  to 
testify  against  gangsters. 

Even  more  humiliating  than  the  commission  of  a  crime 
is  the  fact  that  eye-witnesses  do  not  feel  sure  enough  of 
public  protection  to  attest  their  knowledge  regarding  a 
reprehensive  felony.  All  of  this  creates  that  confidence  of 
probable  escape,  which  is  a  chief  influence  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  crime  in  this  country. 

Let  the  Lindbergh  calamity  dramatize  our  national  dis- 
grace and  stir  us  into  a  determination  to  rid  ourselves  of  it. 
And  such  determination  must  be  based  upon  something  more 
vital  and  intelligent  than  temporary  indignation  and  high 
blood  pressure. 

Defects  in  Our  Present  System 

IN  the  first  place,  the  police  system  is  thoroughly  involved 
in  the  system  of  partisan  politics  and  political  spoil. 
While  there  is  in  most  cities  some  formal  provision  for  a 
civil-service  examination,  there  is  little  or  no  technical  train- 
ing required  and  even  less  professional  and  expert  spirit 
developed.  Such  of  the  latter  as  exists  is  to  a  considerable 
degree  nullified  because  many  forms  of  crime  and  vice  are 
immune  from  police  intervention.  Those  engaged  in  crime 
and  racketeering  are  able  to  secure  protection  by  bribery 
and  intrigue  with  the  political  machine  of  the  city. 

Further,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  energy  and 
activities  of  the  police  are  absorbed  in  the  attention  given 
to  the  supervision  of  traffic  or  the  prevention  of  minor  in- 
fractions of  law.  The  police  in  most  cities  are  far  more 
solicitous  about  inspecting  night  clubs,  breaking  up  crap 
games  and  spying  on  petting  parties  in  parked  automobiles 
in  the  suburbs  than  they  are  intent  upon  preventing  or 
apprehending  those  guilty  of  murder,  robbery  or  assault. 

Then,  in  only  a  few  large  cities  have  the  police  depart- 
ments been  provided  in  the  same  degree  with  those  advances 
in  science  and  technology  which  the  criminal  makes  use  of 
in  carrying  on  his  depredations  against  society.  The  scientific 
and  technical  equipment  for  the  apprehension  and  convic- 
tion of  the  criminal,  as  adopted  in  the  police  departments, 
has  in  no  sense  uniformly  kept  pace  with  the  exploitation 
of  comparable  information  and  devices  by  the  criminal 
classes. 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  conventional  criminal 
jurisprudence  is  to  be  found  in  jhe  jury  system.  This 
creates  an  absurd  situation.  Those  in  charge  of  the  practical 
procedure  are  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  facts  in  the 
case,  something  which  could  not  possibly  exist  where  scientific 
procedure  was  really  desired.  The  average  district  attorney 
is  usually  interested  in  convicting  the  accused  whether  inno- 
cent or  guilty  in  order  to  advance  his  political  prospects  or 
to  promote  his  rise  in  the  legal  or  juristic  profession.  The 
lawyer  for  the  defense  is  desirous  of  securing  the  discharge 
of  his  client,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  reputation  as  a  successful  criminal  lawyer 
or  justifying  his  charge  of  an  inordinate  fee.  Neither  side 
then,  is  really  interested  in  the  facts.  Moreover,  the  court 
procedure  is  one  which  would  make  it  relatively  difficult 
to  get  at  the  facts  even  if  the  lawyers  involved  were  en- 
thusiastic about  obtaining  them.  Imagine  such  a  situation 
as  the  basis  for  attacking  any  problem  in  natural  or  social 
science. 

Therefore,   the   outcome   of   courtroom   procedure  before 
the  jury  is  essentially  this:  a  body  of  individuals  of  average 


or  less  than  average  ability  who  could  not  tell  the  truth 
if  they  wanted  to,  who  usually  have  little  of  the  truth  to 
tell,  who  are  not  allowed  to  tell  even  all  of  that,  and  who 
are  frequently  instructed  to  fabricate  voluminously  and  un- 
blushingly,  present  this  largely  worthless,  wholly  worthless, 
or  worse  than  worthless  information  to  twelve  men  who 
are  for  the  most  part  unconscious  of  what  is  being  divulged 
to  them  and  would  be  incapable  of  an  intelligent  assimila- 
tion and  interpretation  of  such  information  if  they  actually 
heard  it. 

Our  penal  institutions  represent  a  veritable  hierarchy  in 
the  scheme  of  criminal  pedagogy.  A  youngster  is  relegated 
to  a  state  reform  school  where  he  obtains  his  elementary 
instruction  in  criminal  methods  and  tendencies.  His  sec- 
ondary school  work  and  his  undergraduate  collegiate  career 
are  passed  in  the  state  reformatory.  Having  thus  obtained 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  crime,  he  goes  forth  as  a 
journeyman  criminal.  If  highly  successful  he  avoids  arrest 
and  continues  his  career  with  no  important  setback.  If  he 
is  lacking  in  intelligence  and  adroitness,  or  a  victim  of  ill- 
luck,  he  returns  to  the  state  prison  to  initiate  his  graduate 
work  in  this  field  in  the  seminars  of  the  greatest  specialists 
available  for  his  instruction. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  practical  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  prisoners  is  in  the  hands  of  the  guards  and  certain 
trusted  and  privileged  prisoners,  the  life  of  the  inmate  can 
be  rendered  tolerable  only  through  acquiescence  in  this 
system  of  intrigue,  "squealing,"  graft,  boot-licking,  and  cor- 
ruption which  characterizes  the  various  competing  prison 
gangs  and  their  relations  with  prison  authorities.  The 
person  who  participates  in  these  organizations  of  intrigue 
and  dishonesty,  in  order  to  advance  his  physical  and  mental 
comforts  while  in  prison,  is  obviously  being  trained  for  a 
thoroughly  anti-social  mode  of  life.  The  prisoner  who  re- 
mains outside  of  these  gangs  and  cliques  of  prison  life  finds 
his  condition  so  intolerable  as  to  threaten  or  actually  produce 
both  physical  and  mental  disintegration.  The  total  absence 
of  normal  sex  life  in  prison  inevitably  develops  a  vast  range 
of  abnormalities,  perversions,  and  even  more  serious  mental 
and  nervous  symptoms. 

Hence,  nearly  everything  which  could  destroy  any  of  the 
better  tendencies  in  human  nature  operates  freely  and 
powerfully  within  the  prison.  There  is  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  anything  designed  to  induce  reformation  or  to 
give  adequate  guidance  and  encouragement  to  any  such 
salutary  decision  on  the  part  of  the  convicts. 

PRISON  life  also  degrades  the  prison  officials.  Having 
as  their  chief  practical  function  the  maintaining  of  the 
inmates  in  custody,  they  quickly  develop  the  psychology  of 
the  animal-tender  in  the  zoo,  with  even  less  solicitude  for  the 
happiness  of  the  particular  animal  entrusted  to  their  care. 
In  order  to  simplify  and  render  more  certain  this  task 
of  keeping  the  prisoner  safely  caged,  rules  of  prison  discipline 
have  evolved  which  furnish  the  basis  for  prison  cruelty  and 
for  the  inevitably  savage  or  sullen  reaction  of  the  inmates 
to  such  rules.  These  rules,  basic  in  prison  administration, 
invariably  have  as  an  object  the  facilitating  of  safe  and 
permanent  incarceration.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  encourage 
efforts  at  reformation. 

Added  to  this  cage  psychosis,  which  operates  equally 
disastrously  upon  guard  and  inmate,  there  is  the  unspeakable 
monotony  of  prison  life  which  bears  nearly  as  heavily  upon 
the  guards  as  upon  -the  convicts.  This  situation  tends  to 
make  the  prison  guards  ever  more  impatient,  surly  and 
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inhuman,  while  their  conduct  makes  the  prisoners  ever 
more  resentful  of  their  treatment,  in  this  way  increasing 
the  problems  of  discipline  and  stimulating  further  official 
savagery.  Thus  the  vicious  circle  goes  ever  on. 

Applying  Science  and  Sense 

"•pHOSE  who  may  agree  with  the  writer  as  to  the  weak- 
nesses and  absurdities  of  contemporary  criminal  juris- 
prudence may  well  ask  what  can  be  suggested  as  a  substitute. 

\Ve  should,  in  the  first  place,  take  the  police  system  en- 
tirely out  of  politics  and  make  it  a  highly  trained  technical 
profession  similar,  if  not  superior,  to  the  present  Canadian 
-inted  Police.  Chief  August  Vollmer,  Arthur  Woods 
end  others  have  indicated  the  requirements  of  any  system 
of  trained  professional  police. 

There  should  also  be  great  improvement  in  the  public 
detective  service,  which  would  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
police  and  detectives  all  the  technical  devices  which  could 
possibly  be  employed  by  the  criminal  classes.  In  this  man- 
ner we  could  make  the  apprehension  of  the  criminal  rela- 
tively speedy  and  certain.  It  is  recognized  by  all  crimi- 
nologists  worthy  of  the  name,  and  fully  proved  by  the  ex- 
ample of  England,  that  certainty  of  apprehension  is  far 
more  of  a  deterrent  than  hypothetical  severity  of  punish- 
ment. The  police  should  be  encouraged  to  concentrate  upon 
prevention  of,  and  apprehension  for,  the  commission  of 
really  serious  crimes. 

Instead  of  the  present  unintelligent  lay  jury  we  should 
have  a  permanent  paid  body  of  experts  whose  sole  business 
it  would  be  to  deal  with  accused  criminals  by  investigating 
the  matter  of  their  guilt  or  innocence.  Such  a  body  of  paid 
experts,  made  up  of  highly  trained  detectives,  physicians, 
psychiatrists,  sociologists  and  criminologists,  would  actually 
be  interested  in  getting  the  facts.  They  would  provide  a 
procedure  whereby  the  relevant  facts  could  be  obtained  and 
scrutinized  in  direct,  speedy  and  intelligent  fashion. 

As  crime  is  a  medical  problem,  we  should,  as  in  general 
medicine,  lay  primary  stress  upon  preventive  therapy.  As 
far  as  possible,  we  should  prevent  the  procreation  of  types 
likely  to  be  unusually  predisposed  toward  anti-social  con- 
duct. Here  we  have  the  field  of  negative  eugenics  and  sterili- 
zation. Juvenile  courts  and  child-guidance  clinics,  thor- 
oughly linked  up  with  the  public-school  system,  will  enable 
us  to  discover  sufficiently  early  those  types  which,  through 
an  unfavorable  environment,  with  resulting  bad  habits,  or 
through  various  nervous  or  mental  difficulties,  seem  headed 
toward  a  criminal  career.  By  careful  attention  to  these 
cases  we  may  certainly  save  many  from  disaster  and  fit  them 
for  constructive  and  law-abiding  social  existence.  Highly 
unfortunate  living  conditions,  which  generate  those  bad  hab- 
its that  lead  to  crime,  should  be  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
eliminated.  This  would  require  better  housing  conditions, 
better  facilities  for  recreation,  and  better  educational  meth- 
ods. It  would  also  demand  such  a  fundamental  reorgan- 
ization of  economic  life  and  motives  as  would  make  it 
possible  for  every  able-bodied  individual  to  earn  a  decent 
and  lawful  livelihood. 

In  the  case  of  those  convicted  of  crime,  all  who  are  guilty 
of  the  less  serious  types  of  crimes,  or  who,  upon  examina- 
tion, do  not  reveal  highly  defective,  abnormal,  or  dangerous 
personalities  should  be  released  on  probation  under  a  sus- 
pended sentence.  In  this  situation  they  should  have  the  most 
careful  and  sympathetic  assistance  of  psychiatric  clinics  and 
well  trained  social  workers,  from  whom  both  practical  guid- 


r.nce  and  encouragement  to  reform  may  be  secured. 

Thoroughgoing  examination  of  those  who  seem  to  require 
incarceration  should  be  provided.  Such  obviously  non-re- 
formable  types  as  low-grade  feebleminded  prisoners,  paretic 
convicts,  and  insane  convicts  suffering  from  other  incurable 
psychoses  should  be  remanded  to  the  proper  institutions  for 
permanent  segregation  irrespective  of  the  crime  committed. 

We  would  then  have  remaining  the  group  which  could 
not  be  safely  entrusted  at  the  outset  of  probation  but  appar- 
ently does  not  require  permanent  segregation.  This  group 
should  be  classified  and  subjected  to  the  desirable  form  of 
medical  treatment  and  social  re-education. 

Physical  health  should  be  restored  and  maintained  at  the 
highest  possible  level.  Neuroses  and  psychoses  should  be 
treated  through  psychoanalysis  and  other  psychiatric  meth- 
ods. Social  re-education  along  such  lines  as  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne's  Mutual  Welfare  League  should  be  introduced  in 
older  to  create  the  proper  social  habits  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. The  possibility  of  maintaining  one's  self  through 
lawful  modes  of  activity  should  be  assured  by  the  teaching 
of  a  trade  or  profession  to  those  not  already  thus  equipped. 

After  such  a  scheme  of  treatment  the  individual  convict 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  be  subjected  to  experimental 
release.  There  should  be  as  thorough  after<are  for  the  dis- 
charged criminal  as  now  accompanies  the  release  of  the  in- 
mate of  a  psychopathic  hospital.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  employment  for  the  discharged  convict  and 
to  bring  about  readjustment  to  normal  social  existence. 

In  the  case  of  a  relapse,  as  demonstrated  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  criminal  conduct,  the  individual  should  be  taken 
back  for  further  treatment.  If  repeated  experiments  in  this 
respect  prove  unsuccessful,  then  the  individual  should  be  per- 
manently segregated. 

SUCH  a  scheme  as  we  have  outlined  above  would  really 
secure  that  reformation  and  social  protection  which  the 
present  prison  system  assumes  to  achieve  but  fails  to  execute 
to  any  significant  degree  whatever. 

In  the  place  of  the  contemporary  prison,  which  does  noth- 
ing to  reform  the  convict  and  does  everything  to  degrade 
and  destroy  his  personality,  we  should  have  institutions  pre- 
sided over  by  socially-minded  experts  who  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  promote  reformation  and  nothing  to  pro- 
duce mental,  moral  and  physical  disintegration.  The  present 
system  neither  protects  nor  reforms,  while  the  system  pro- 
posed would  achieve  both  to  the  highest  possible  dr^ree 
consistent  with  the  defects  inherent  in  any  scheme  devised 
by  man  or  applied  to  human  material. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  plan  would  be  so  pleasant  that 
penal  institutions  would  be  swamped  with  voluntary  appli- 
cants, one  might  ask  the  disconcerting  question  as  to  whether 
any  great  mobs  have  yet  been  observed  clamoring  for  admis- 
sion to  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  or  to  colonies  for  the 
feebleminded?  The  prison  of  the  future,  whether  called  a 
prison  or  not,  would  bear  close  resemblance  in  its  objectives 
and  methods  to  the  better  state  hospitals  for  the  insane 
which  now  exist. 

Certainty  of  apprehension  and  treatment  according  to 
scientific  methods  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  the  present  slight  prospect  of  subjection  to  con- 
temporary prison  savagery.  It  would  possess  the  enormous 
advantage  of  bringing  the  resources  of  modern  science  to 
bear  upon  the  task  of  protecting  society  from  the  anti-social 
classes. 


New  Houses  for  Old 


By  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


'HO  will  buy  our  wares?     Who  will  buy?" 
It's  not  an  itinerant  peddler  crying  in  city 
and  village  streets.     It's  the  contractor,  the 
r  building   operator,   it's   the   building  supply 
companies  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

"Can  we  never  look  forward  to  decent 
living  conditions?"  It's  not  the  submerged  tenth  crying  in 
the  streets.  It's  some  fifty  million  Americans  living  in  sub- 
standard homes,  approximately  two  thirds  of  our  urban 
population. 

"Who  will  give  us  employment?"  It's  not  the  ne'er-do- 
well  pretending  he  wants  work,  but  a  great  army  of  job- 
less workers  in  the  building  and  allied  trades,  the  largest 
combined  industry  in  the  country. 

A  potential  supply  of  houses  looking  for  buyers ;  a  demand 
looking  to  be  supplied;  workingmen  eager  to  fabricate  the 
desired  articles.  And  nothing  happens. 

Is  there  no  prophet  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness? 

If  self-respecting,  self-supporting  human  beings  need 
shelter,  if  a  mass  of  workmen  depend  on  building  for  a 
livelihood,  if  capitalists  and  investors  depend  on  that  same 
industry  for  their  economic  success,  what's  the  matter?  The 
depression,  is  the  glib  answer.  No.  For  in  the  good  old 
days  of  prosperity  long  before  the  depression  and  long  be- 
fore that,  these  same  fifty  million  urban  dwellers  (to  say 
nothing  of  a  great  rural  population)  were  living  in  the  cast- 
off  houses  of  the  better-to-do.  Houses  and  apartments  badly 
built  or  run  down  until  they  are  not  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion. Notwithstanding  President  Hoover's  recent  state- 
ment that  "it  should  be  possible  for  any  person  of  sound 
character  and  industrious  habits  to  provide  himself  with 
adequate  and  suitable  housing." 

What  is  the  explanation?  The  Committee  on  Large 
Scale  Operation  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home 
Building  and  Home  Ownership  has  put  it  succinctly:  "Good 
housing  is  now  a  luxury  product."  Result:  millions  can 
afford  homes  only  in  antiquated  structures,  the  majority  of 
which  can  never  be  properly  reconstructed,  and  which  in 
their  present  condition  are  a  disgrace  to  Americans. 

Is  there  a  solution?  First  let  us  agree  on  what  is  meant 
by  "sub-standard."  Our  definition  comes  from  Recent 
Trends  in  American  Housing  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  but 
recently  published: 

By  minimum  standard  of  housing  is  meant  not  minimum  ex- 
isting standard,  nor  minimum  legal  standard,  nor  minimum 
attainable-under-existing-conditions  standard,  but  minimum 
health  and  decency  standards.  .  .  . 

There  has  been  no  better  foundation  of  what  the  minimum 
standard  of  housing  should  include  than  that  drawn  up  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  Cleveland 
in  1912  as  follows: 

"The  Right  to  a  Home.  Social  welfare  demands  for  every 
family  a  safe  and  sanitary  house;  healthful  surroundings; 
ample  and  pure  running  water  inside  the  house;  modern  and 
sanitary  toilet  conveniences  for  its  exclusive  use,  located  inside 
the  building;  adequate  sunlight  and  ventilation;  reasonable  fire 
protection;  privacy;  rooms  of  sufficient  size  and  number  to 
decently  house  the  members  of  the  family;  freedom  from  damp- 


ness;  prompt,  adequate  attention  to  all  waste  material.  These 
fundamental  requirements  for  normal  living  should  be  obtain- 
able by  every  family,  reasonably  accessible  from  place  of  em- 
ployment, at  a  rental  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  family 
income. 

As  Dr.  Wood  goes  on  to  ask,  are  these  excessive  require- 
ments? Do  they  more  than  provide  for  safeguarding  life, 
health,  morals  and  economic  solvency?  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
less  than  half  of  the  homes  of  our  country  would  measure 
up  to  these  absolute  minimum  standards.  And  as  for  measur- 
ing up  to  so-called  "proper"  minimum  standards,  which 
would  include  a  few  additional  comforts  such  as  hot  water, 
a  bathroom  for  every  family,  play  space  for  the  children,' 
etc. — in  other  words,  those  amenities  necessary  to  make  a 
dwelling  a  home— two  thirds  of  our  houses  fall  far  short! 

What  to  do  about  it  ?  The  depression  is  not  an  obstacle. 
Never  will  there  be  a  more  propitious  time  to  make  a  con- 
structive effort  to  build  homes  for  a  part  of  these  millions, 
for  this  would  at  the  same  time  supply  work  to  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

There  are  three  choices:  leave  the  status  quo  undisturbed; 
follow  the  European  example  and  grant  a  direct  government 
subsidy,  or  find  a  way  whereby  private  capital,  with  govern- 
mental aid  perhaps,  can  house  the  mass  of  the  people  de- 
cently and  still  make  a  limited  profit.  This  article  is  con- 
cerned with  the  third  possibility. 

THE  problem  is  purely  an  economic  one.  The  supply 
of  good  housing  provided  by  private  initiative  depends 
on  effective  demand,  i.  e.,  a  demand  able  to  meet  the  cost 
plus  a  fair  profit.  Obviously  effective  demand  depends  on 
the  family  income.  Reliable  statistics  state  that  two  thirds 
of  American  families  have  incomes  of  $2000  and  below  (one 
third  between  $2000  and  $1200;  one  third  $1200  and  un- 
der). Do  a  little  simple  arithmetic — apply  20  per  cent  for 
rent.  The  answer  is  that  one  third  can  pay  a  maximum — 
note  a  maximum— of  $20  a  month  for  rent ;  the  next  more 
"fortunate"  group  a  maximum  of  approximately  $33.38. 
Pretty  difficult  to  build  new  houses  for  these  people  under 
present  methods,  under  present  expectancy  of  economic  return. 

And  home  ownership — obviously  even  more  difficult.  A 
goal  in  fact  which  under  present  economic  conditions  should 
scarcely  be  set  before  the  masses  despite  the  implications  to 
the  contrary  in  the  opening  speech  of  President  Hoover  at 
the  housing  conference  last  December.  Home  ownership  is 
a  luxury  not  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  mass  of  workers  whose 
very  economic  existence  often  depends  on  ease  of  mobility. 
"Own-your-own-home  campaigns"  often  result  in  profits  for 
those  concerned  in  the  selling  and  financing  of  the  homes, 
rather  than  in  benefits  to  the  buyers  whose  economic  situa- 
tion does  not  warrant  such  purchases,  who  are  usually  not 
strong  enough  financially  to  drag  an  anchor  of  a  home. 

From  a  study  of  seventy-three  cities  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning,  Robert 
Witten  and  Thomas  Adams  conclude  that  26  per  cent  of 
the  population  can  not  aspire  to  own  homes  costing  more 
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than  $2400;  24.2  per  cent  $3600;  and  14.9  per  cent  $4800. 
This  conforms  fairly  well  to  Dr.  Wood's  rule-of-thumb 
principle  that  a  family  should  not  undertake  the  purchase 
of  a  house  costing  more  than  twice  its  annual  income.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  places  the  cost  of  the  single- 
family  dwelling  in  eighty-five  large  cities  in  1929  at  $4902, 
exclusive  of  land ;  lower  reliable  estimates  at  $4500.  Even 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  President's  Conference  on 
Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership,  which  confined  its 
program  to  home-ownership,  formulated  the  rule  that  a 
prospective  buyer  should  be  able  to  pay  down  25  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  and  thereafter  to  allocate  25  per  cent  of 
his  income  for  maintenance  and  reduction  of  the  mortgage. 

Has  the  dilemma  any  solution  ?  Outside  of  direct  govern- 
ment  subsidy   it    has    none — unless    realtors,    builders    and 
building-trade  laborers  and  all  those  who  have  a  share  in 
providing  housing  will   pool   their   interests   in   corporation 
control  and  can  be  induced  to  take  a  lower  profit,  or  "edu- 
cated" to  adopt  more  efficient  known  building  methods.  And 
unless   at   the  same 
time  increased  effort 
be    made    to    work 
out  ways  and  means 
whereby     actual 
costs  can  be  further 
reduced.     And    un- 
less   along    with 
these    sine-qua-nons, 
cheaper  financing  is 
made    available.     A 
huge  order.    But  in 
this  year  of  the  de- 
pression   1932,    in 
this   year    of    prog- 
ress   1932,   is  it   not   possible   to   make   a   real   beginning? 

The  building  industry  has  collapsed.  The  building  in- 
dustry is  vainly  looking  for  customers.  An  industry  that 
during  recent  years  has  been  responsible  for  an  annual  busi- 
ness  volume  of  four  billion  dollars  is  almost  comatose.  Sky- 
scraper offices  and  skyscraper  apartments,  or  their  equivalent 
in  smaller  towns,  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  While  fifty  mil- 
lion urban  dwellers  cry  out  for  decent  houses  the  building 
industry  has  no  effective  customers.  Overproduction  in  one 
field,  underproduction  in  another. 

Why?  To  a  large  extent  because  industrial  and  clerical 
workers  have  never  interested  the  speculative  builders  in  the 
days  of  huge  speculative  profits.  But  today  half  a  hundred 
million  potential  customers  has  an  alluring  sound — albeit 
they  offer  a  market  only  for  a  modest-priced  product.  Ford 
buyers  exist  in  the  housing  field  even  if  Rolls  Royce  buy- 
ers, for  the  moment  anyway,  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  market  for  homes!  A  market  for  apartments!  A 
sweet  refrain  indeed  to  sellers.  Here  and  there  builders, 
architects,  heads  of  supply  companies  are  awakening  to  a 
realization  that  if  they  are  to  survive,  they  must  find  the 
way  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  only  potential  market  in 
sight.  That  is  only  self-preservation.  Economic  pressure 
may  force  the  erstwhile  builders  of  skyscrapers  to  bend  every 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  better  and  cheaper  housing  by 
applying  some  of  the  lessons  learned  in  this  former  field  of 
activity  to  the  "new"  field  of  housing.  Today  these  build- 
ers of  giant  and  expensive  buildings  have  the  leisure  to 
apply  themselves  to  this  perhaps  even  more  dramatic  task. 
Slum  clearance  offers  a  big  opportunity. 
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Only  one  out  of  three  families  can  afford  this  minimum  house.    From  a  poster 
in  the  exhibit  of  modern  architecture,  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 


There  are  likewise  many  in  the  industry  who  are  con- 
vinced that  even  were  the  old  market  to  revive,  another 
large  permanent  one  can  thus  be  created,  one  that  would 
undoubtedly  help  in  the  future  to  make  the  peaks  and  val- 
leys in  the  construction  field  less  disturbing. 

Col.  W.  H.  Starrett,  one  of  the  outstanding  builders  of 
skyscrapers,  has  said  frequently  of  late:  "The  difficulty  is 
that  we  builders  have  been  thinking  in  terms  only  of  sky- 
scrapers and  large  factories.  They  have  paid,  it  is  true,  but 
we  are  now  overbuilt  in  that  field.  The  industry  has  been 
shortsighted.  Two  thirds  of  our  population  have  had  no 
economic  standing  in  its  eyes.  Now  it  is  to  that  very  two 
thirds  that  we  must  look  for  a  market.  Despite  the  fact 
that  with  present  methods  it  would  be  difficult  to  build  for 
this  market  at  a  profit,  I  believe  firmly  that  if  the  same 
genius  that  has  evolved  the  skyscraper  applies  its  mind  to 
the  problem  of  housing  the  masses,  a  method  will  be  worked 
out." 

John  T.  Boyd,  Jr.,  an  architect  of  New  York,  has  well 

expressed  the  sit- 
uation in  a  series  of 
articles  published  in 
Building  Invest- 
ment. To  quote 
from  the  July  issue: 

Now  the  outstand- 
ing fact — the  one  on 
which  die  whole  sit- 
uation revolves  is 
that  .  .  .  the  cost  of 
residence  construc- 
tion in  the  past  has 
been  so  high  that  70 
to  75  out  of  each  100 
of  the  population  has 

not  been  able  to  pay  for  new  quarters  embodying  good  living 
standards.  Here  is  the  colossal  unworked  market  that  awaits 
the  industry.  That  is,  if  it  can  cut  costs  sufficiently.  We  should 
be  able  to  tap  the  middle  third  of  our  population — that  would 
almost  double  the  existing  volume  of  residence  construction 
of  a  good  year,  adding  possibly  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars' 
worth  of  building  annually,  depending  on  exactly  what  the 
"new  dollars"  turn  out  to  be  worth. 

The  Committee  on  Large  Scale  Operation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  estimated  that  to  build  for  but  IO  per 
cent  of  the  population  now  inadequately  housed,  would  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  $l/2  billion  dollars.  A  large  vol- 
ume of  business  waiting  to  be  "picked  up"  by  the  building 
and  associated  trades.  Can  they  resist  this  tempting  oppor- 
tunity today? 

But  thus  far,  the  reader  will  exclaim,  the  thesis  of  this 
article  has  been  the  impossibility  to  build  profitably  for  the 
$2OOO-and-under  income  class.  The  only  way  then  is  to 
attack  the  problem  from  another  angle?  Raise  wages?  A 
vicious  circle.  Higher  wages,  higher  costs,  and  so  it  would 
go.  Lower  costs  then?  Is  that  possible?  Yes.  But  first 
our  whole  point  of  view  about  the  house  must  be  changed. 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  community  planning  and  not  the 
individual  house  built  by  itself  for  an  individual  owner,  or 
even  a  single  small  multi-family  dwelling.  We  must  apply 
the  principle  of  large-scale  operations  to  single  unit,  group 
row-houses  and  apartments. 

As  Lewis  Mumford  says  in  the  excellent  article  on  housing 
in  the  catalog  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Architecture,  which  has  just  completed  its  opening  in  New 
York  prior  to  a  three  years'  showing  throughout  the  country: 
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The  new  attack  upon  the  housing  problem  is  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  it  treats  the  social,  the  economic,  the  vital  and 
the  architectural  requirements  of  the  modern  house  on  a  single 
plane — modern  housing  turns  its  back  upon  the  romantic  in- 
dividual nourished  in  the  illusion  of  isolation;  accepting  the 
house  as  a  part  of  the  community,  modern  architecture  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  comprehensive  and  integrated  design  of 
the  whole.  Without  such  design  no  single  unit  can  function 
properly.  .  .  .  Sound  housing  must  face  ultimate  costs,  and  this 
involves  control  over  communal  relationships  from  the  outset. 
Houses  that  are  cheap  to  build  and  even  cheap  to  sell,  may  be 
extravagant  to  own.  Bad  housing  is  not  merely  a  social  blight 
but  a  persistent  financial  blunder. 

Hence  the  need  for  large-scale  operation,  defined  as  "the 
application  of  the  best  technical  experience  and  business 
practice  to  the  production,  ownership  and  operation  on  a 
sound  income-producing  basis  of  low-cost  dwellings  of  desir- 
able standards,  planned  so  as  to  provide  socially  integrated 
communities."  Note  the  magic  phrase:  planned  so  as  to 
provide  socially  integrated  communities. 

Foremost  among  the  proponents  of  this  method  of  attack- 
ing the  problem  was  the  oft-mentioned  Committee  on  Large 
Scale  Operations  of  the  President's  Conference.  Much 
credit  should  be  given  to  this  committee  and  its  chairman, 
Alfred  K.  Stern,  a  director  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 
of  Chicago,  for  its  careful  analysis  of  the  problem  as  well  as 
for  its  fearlessly  facing  the  real  situation  and  emphasizing 
housing  rather  than  home  ownership.  Let  this  committee 
summarize  the  situation,  and  outline  this  most  important 
method  of  attack. 

The  unit  of  housing  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
chiefly  the  individual  free-standing  house.  The  apartment, 
the  multi-family  house,  the  row  house,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered on  their  merits,  have  been  looked  upon  as  unfortunate 
substitutes  for  the  supposedly  ideal  single  unit. 

The  Committee  on  Design  now  reports  that  in  each  of  the 
seventeen  cities  studied,  it  has  'become  the  practice  to  build 
single-family  houses  by  methods  of  mass  production.  Eighty 
to  90  per  cent  of  such  dwellings  are  produced  by  these  whole- 
sale activities.  In  short,  mass  production  has  become  the  typical 
method  in  housebuilding.  .  .  .  But  present  mass  production 
retains  both  the  forms  and  methods  of  former  small-scale  build- 
ing and  fails  to  apply  the  technique  of  large-scale  operation 
now  employed  in  most  other  kinds  of  construction  and  large 
industrial  organization. 


The  individual  owner  of  moderate  means  with  his  individual 
architect  or  contractor  has  almost  completely  disappeared  from 
the  present  picture.  Only  the  abstract  concept  of  this  individ- 
ualistic piecemeal  form  of  production  remains — a  concept  with- 
out weight  or  bearing  on  the  present  system  of  production.  No 
one  seriously  proposes  to  make  this  concept  a  reality.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  diverts  attention  from  the  advantages 
which  may  be  achieved  by  fully  utilizing  modern  methods  and 
directing  them  into  architectural  and  community  plans  affording 
the  greatest  efficiencies.  By  continuing  to  pay  lip-service  to 
the  old-fashioned,  individually  built,  free-standing  house,  our 
present  builders  have  not,  as  a  rule,  worked  with  efficient 
units. 

COULD  anyone  question  the  advantages  of  living  in  a 
community  built  according  to  these  "modern"  stand- 
ards? In  the  use  of  land,  in  financing,  planning,  construc- 
tion and  management,  large-scale  operation  should  reduce 
and  in  some  cases  avoid  many  present  expenses.  To  be 
more  specific: 

Large-scale  operation  is  economic.  The  land  is  treated  in 
large  blocks  and  is  developed  in  one  continuous  operation  to  its 
final  use  for  completed  housing,  thus  avoiding  a  multitude  of 
commissions,  carrying  charges,  and  in  the  case  of  outlying  proj- 
ects, the  usual  premature  investment  in  public  plant  and 
utilities. 

It  is  modern.  The  community  plan  can  be  adapted  specific- 
ally to  the  purposes  it  will  serve,  providing  for  gardens,  a  play- 
ground and  a  recreational  center,  and  in  larger  schemes  for 
shops,  schools  and  other  community  buildings. 

It  is  efficiently  designed.  Under  large-scale  operation  meth- 
ods, a  group  of  houses  or  a  large  block  of  apartments  is  designed 
as  a  single  unit,  thus  utilizing  to  the  maximum  all  space  inside 
and  outside  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  making  possible  beauty 
of  design  through  the  relation  of  the  masses.  .  .  .  Small-scale 
operations  are  wasteful  because  they  must  work  within  the 
frame  of  the  single  lot,  almost  always  deep,  narrow  and  there- 
fore highly  inefficient. 

It  is  a  good  investment.  Large-scale  operation  will  offer  a 
safeguard  to  investments.  It  dispenses  with  a  multitude  of 
small  financial  operations,  reduces  the  volume  of  detailed  work 
and  permits  careful  scrutiny  and  appraisal.  By  creating  neigh- 
borhoods of  a  homogeneous  character,  it  guards  against  the 
possibilities  of  deterioration  through  spotty  or  inadequate  de- 
velopment and  it  preserves  values  for  a  longer  time  than  does 
our  present  method. 

It  offers  low  rents.    Loans  on  a  greater  percentage  of  values 
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Photo  from  Trinity  Court  Studio 

Chatham  Village,  Pittsburgh,  mar\s  the  entrance  of  a  Foundation  into  the  housing  field — after  careful  study  revealed 
the  fact  that  an  opportunity  exists  for  sound  capital  investment  in  large-scale  home-building  operations. 
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Photo  from  Henry  Fuermann  &  Sons,  Chicago 

Occupying  an  entire  city  bloc\,  with  the  buildings  covering  only  40  per  cent  of  the  area,  Michigan  Boulevard  Garden 
Apartments  (Julius  Rosenwald)  offers  the  most  improved  type  of  apartment  dwelling  for  J^egroes  in  Chicago. 


with  longer  periods  of  amortization  and  a  smaller  interest  rate 
are  possible  in  large-scale  operations. 

According  to  many  authorities,  the  cost  of  the  house  plus 
those  amenities  implicit  in  good  housing  could  be  reduced 
some  35  per  cent  by  the  application  of  the  principle  ad- 
vocated along  with  other  necessary  and  feasible  improve- 
ments. 

This  is  not  merely  a  dreamer's  vision.  It  has  behind  it 
considerable  experience.  For  while  the  speculative  builder, 
the  skyscraper  builder,  the  jerry  builder  were  preoccupied 
with  their  own  particular  speculative  business  something 
was  happening.  A  few  far-sighted  individuals — not  philan- 
thropists, mind  you,  though  their  interest  was  in  housing 
rather  than  huge  profits — were  experimenting  in  the  field  of 
low-cost  housing.  The  results  are  some  twenty  projects 
built  during  the  last  fifteen  years  at  an  expenditure  of  some 
seventy  million  dollars.  Projects  so  well-known  to  Survey 
readers  that  we  shall  only  recall  them  by  name:  Sunnyside 
and  Radburn  of  City  Housing  Corporation,  City  and  Sub- 
urban Home  projects  in  various  sections  of  New  York  City, 
the  eleven  projects  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  New 
York  State  Housing  Board  (including  two  sponsored  by  the 
Amalgamated  Building  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Union  and  the  Brooklyn  Garden  Apart- 
ments), the  large  development  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  at  Long  Island  City,  the  five  projects 
financed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  the  four  by  Phipps 
Houses  and  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Bridgeport  Housing  Association,  the  Michigan 
Boulevard  Garden  Apartments  built  by  Julius  Rosenwald, 
and  the  Marshall  Field  Estate  apartments,  both  in  Chicago; 
and  finally,  the  latest  comers  into  this  field,  the  apartments 
built  by  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Newark 


N.  J.,  and  the  new  community  financed  by  the  Buhl  Foun- 
dation of  Pittsburgh  of  which  the  first  unit  of  128  houses  is 
completed. 

THE  variety  of  these  demonstrations  clearly  proves  the 
practicability  of  applying  large-scale  operations  to  the 
single-family  house,  the  row  house,  the  multi-family  dwell- 
ing, to  the  slums  of  a  great  city,  to  communities  built  from 
scratch  up  in  the  suburbs,  to  projects  built  to  rent  as  well 
as  to  those  to  be  sold  to  individual  owners.  Though  they 
vary  considerably  in  price  some  offer  accommodations  as  low 
as  nine  dollars  a  room,  and  the  most  expensive  is  within  the 
possibility  of  the  pocketbook  of  the  white-collar  worker.  In 
every  instance  every  attribute  of  good  housing  is  supplied. 
In  short,  housing  in  terms  of  community  needs.  And  be  it 
noted  that  even  today  in  the  midst  of  the  present  depression 
these  ventures  show  a  safety  of  investment  and  a  negligible 
loss  in  rents  or  delay  in  purchase  payments  that  is  quite 
unique.  Vacancies  are  almost  unknown. 

One  of  the  financial  backers  of  one  of  the  largest  low-cost 
apartment-house  developments — covering  a  block  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  congested  tenement  district  of  New  York 
City — never  fails  to  take  the  opportunity  in  these  days  of 
depressed  real-estate  values  to  say  that  his  investment  in 
this  project  gives  him  less  cause  for  worry  than  almost  any 
other  investment  he  has.  Surely  large-scale  operation  points 
the  way. 

Never  was  there  a  more  propitious  time  to  try  out  on  a 
mammoth  scale  the  prescription  suggested.  For  land  today 
is  a  drug  on  the  market.  Cheaper  land,  cheaper  buildings. 
Cheaper  land,  less  difficulty  in  assembling  large  tracts,  al- 
though municipal  and  state  aid  will  no  doubt  be  necessary 
to  secure  large  enough  tracts  to  apply  the  advantages  of 
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A  pioneer  in  garden  apartments,  the  developments  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  on  Long  Island  contain- 
ing 2125  apartments  have  always  been  completely  occupied. 

large-scale  operation.  Today  too,  construction  costs  have 
fallen  considerably — from  20  to  30  per  cent  since  1928  ac- 
cording to  reliable  estimates.  To  the  iconoclast  who  con- 
tends that  this  would  indicate  that  the  potential  customers' 
ability  to  pay  for  good  housing  has  fallen  proportionately, 
be  it  answered  that  wages  have  not  fallen  as  fast  as  con- 
struction costs. 

Construction  costs  will  probably  continue  to  fall.  Here 
we  enter  another  field,  the  fabricated  or  partly  fabricated 
house  or  apartment,  a  subject  which  will  only  be  mentioned 
here.  Suffice  it  to  report  that  the  Committee  on  Tech- 
nological Improvements  at  the  recent  Washington  confer- 
ence predicted  that  "the  most  satisfactory  small  house  of  the 
future  will  probably  be  produced  by  shop  fabrication  of 
all  parts  except  the  walls,  in  fabricated  aggregates,  trans- 
porting them  with  power  equipment  and  a  skilled  foreman 
to  the  site,  then  erecting  the  house."  Though  such  a  com- 
plete development  may  be  a  matter  of  time,  the  committee 
went  on  to  say,  there  is  no  reason  why  kitchen,  bathroom, 
chimney  and  other  parts  should  not  be  fabricated  and  set 
into  place  as  the  building  is  erected.  Research  in  this  field 
as  well  as  in  the  use  of  "new"  materials — steel,  glass,  com- 
binations of  cement  and  asbestos,  and  the  like — is  going  on 
apace,  research  that  will  affect  the  construction  of  single 
and  multiple  dwellings.  Though  there  is  as  yet  no  Henry 
Ford  of  the  building  industry,  it  is  known  that  certain  of 
our  largest  manufacturers  have  been  testing  and  are  about 
ready  to  turn  out  materials  that  can  be  used  to  greatly 
reduce  construction  costs. 

Despite  all  these  gains,  it  must  be  conceded  that  to  make 
large-scale  operations  practical  on  a  wholesale  scale — and 
otherwise  it  is  like  attempting  to  bail  out  the  ocean  with  a 
tin  can — other  factors  which  limit  its  development  must  be 
changed.  Namely,  certain  constructive  legislation  must  be 
passed.  Hampering  restrictive  legislation  must  be  modified. 
For  example  restrictions  in  various  states  relative  to  corpo- 
rate ownership  of  real  estate;  zoning  regulations,  too  many 
of  which  have  been  established  with  small  lots  and  indi- 
vidual buildings  in  mind.  Likewise  unnecessary  restrictions 
in  building  codes  and  antiquated  building  practices  (in- 
cluding the  use  of  inefficient  and  obsolete  machinery  espe- 


cially in  the  residential  field,  to  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  charges  a  large  part  of  the  estimated  annual 
waste  of  two  billion  dollars  in  building  operations).  As 
well  as  the  legislation  already  referred  to,  to  enable  the  as- 
sembling of  large  tracts  of  land.  And  lastly  and  of  primary 
imporance,  lack  of  adequate  financing  impedes  progress. 

An  article  of  no  mean  length  could  be  written  on  any 
one  of  these  subjects.  With  the  exception  of  financing,  how- 
ever, we  shall  merely  mention  their  importance  and  suggest 
that  in  varying  degrees  these  problems  are  being  given  con- 
sideration in  different  localities. 

Financing  is  the  keystone  to  the  situation — or  rather  in- 
adequate financing  is  the  most  important  single  stumbling- 
block.  Without  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  large-scale  op- 
erations are  out  of  the  question.  And  yet,  sad  to  state,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  President's  Housing  Confer- 
ence gave  practically  no  attention  to  this  fundamental  prob- 
lem— the  need  for  "basic  mortgage  money  in  larger  blocks, 
available  at  the  lowest  interest  rates,  amortized  over  longer 
periods,  and  equity  money  without  high  discounts  or  a 
higher  rate  of  return"  (see  Survey  Midmonthly,  January 
1932). 

Would  not  the  added  security  resulting  from  increased 
size,  more  expert  management  and  more  continuous  control 
of  large-scale  operation  offer  a  reasonable  basis  for  meeting 
these  conditions?  Obviously,  since  less  than  seventy  million 
dollars  have  been  put  into  such  commendable  projects  up 
to  now  by  individuals,  limited  dividend  companies  and  cor- 
porations, there  is  little  hope  that  the  immediate  future  will 
make  capital  available  in  sufficiently  large  sums  unless  a  very 
definite,  well-planned  national  campaign  looking  toward 
that  end  is  undertaken. 

HERE  again  the  depression  may  prove  a  blessing.  Hous- 
ing is  in  the  limelight.  What  are  the  chances  that 
private  initiative  backed  by  private  capital  will  step  into  the 
breach  and  supply  money  to  large-scale  operating  companies 
in  sufficient  sums?  Financing  through  the  regular  channels 
always  having  been  difficult  to  obtain  and  having  become 
increasingly  so,  new  sources  will  have  to  be  found.  Several 
suggestions  have  been  offered  as  to  ways  of  making  this  pos- 
sibility— a  reality. 


The  Brooklyn  Garden  Apartments,  completed  in  1929,  is 
one  of  the  projects  built  under  the  provisions  of  the  T^ew 
Torl{  State  Housing  Board,  limiting  dividends  as  well  as  rent. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  up  to  the  building  industry  to  pull  it- 
self out  of  the  sloughs  of  depression  by  its  bootstraps  if  pos- 
sible. To  this  end  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a 
financial  pool  or  acceptance  corporation  be  organized  by  the 
larger  and  more  substantial  manufacturing  industries  of 
building  materials  to  provide  credit — in  place  of  equity 
money — for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  housing.  Though 
offered  for  the  moment  as  an  emergency  measure,  it  could 
possibly  be  u>ed  effectively  in  a  modified  form  as  a  perma- 
nent adjunct  to  financing  housing  construction.  A  silver 
lining  to  the  depression! 

That  such  action  would  be  the  course  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  industry  is  indicated  by  testimony  of  Clarence 
M.  Woolley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Radi- 
ator-Standard Sanitary  Manufacturing  Corporation,  before 
the  sub-committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  considering 
a  bill  to  establish  an  economic  council.  His  words  are  sig- 
nificant. Mr.  Woolley  said: 

Because  building  activity,  more  especially  with  reference  to 
residence  which  is  the  largest  source  of  our  demand  (i.e.  the 
industry  he  represents),  is  off  almost  70  per  cent  from  a  normal 
year,  we  have  been  obliged  to  close  several  plants  completely. 
There  has  been  a  continuing  curtailment  of  building  activity 
of  sufficient  proportions  starting  November  1928  to  indicate 
to  us  (I  mean  our  business)  that  we  were  confronted  with  a 
real  and  not  an  imaginary  slump  in  business. 

BUT  if  the  building  industry  is  not  equipped  to  take 
the  leadership,  the  captains  of  industry  in  other  fields 
must  combine  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  For  as 
Mr.  Woolley  pointed  out,  the  building  industry  is  the  key 
industry  of  the  country  and  when  that  industry  declines, 
it  has  never  failed  sooner  or  later  to  carry  along  with  it 
a  general  decline  in  all  business.  At  least  15  per  cent  of 
all  the  tonnage  carried  or  transported  by  the  railways  origi- 
nates with  the  building  industry'-  Following  out  these 
thoughts  should  not  industrialists  outside  the  industry  form 
a  pool  for  the  purpose  of  financing  large-scale  operations 
in  the  residence  field,  built  according  to  sound  and  modern 
principles?  Surely  with  the  revival  of  the  building  in- 
dustry a  matter  of  general  concern,  the  financiers  of  the 
nation  should  consider  the  far-reaching  benefits  which 
may  be  achieved  from  ^^^ 
promoting  such  operations 
in  their  economic,  social  and 
political  implications. 

A  final  suggestion  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to 
John  T.  Boyd,  Jr.,  is  that 
"building  begins  at  home." 
Which  in  simple  terms 
means  that  the  problem  of 
housing  could  be  solved  if 
the  "common  man"  would 
but  see  the  wisdom  of  put- 
ting his  savings  in  financing 
companies  yet  to  be  organ- 
ized backing  sound  residence 
construction  in  his  own 
town,  rather  than  "invest- 
ing" in  securities  of  indus- 
trials, railroads  and  foreign 
countries  the  safety  of  which 
he  is  in  no  position  to  judge. 


Charming  single  and  twO'family  houses  as  well  as  three-story, 
six-family  apartment  dwellings  compose  the  nine  hundred 
dwellings  in  the  Bridgeport  Housing  Company's  communities. 


Photo  by  Mattic  Edwards  Hewitt 

Sunnyside,  built  by  City  Housing  Corporation,  demonstrates 
the  advantage  of  designing  entire  city  blocks  of  houses,  with 
attractive  interior  blocl(  gardens,  replacing  "bac\  yards." 

Invest  at  home  in  projects  so  planned  that  they  will  retain 
their  value,  projects  headed  by  citizens  whose  integrity  and 
ability  are  well  known.  Or  better  still  perhaps,  those  who 
need  to  be  housed  should  form  financing  companies  of  their 
own,  retaining  control  of  such  companies  and  sharing  in 
whatever  profits  may  result  from  the  undertaking.  A  "rad- 
ical" suggestion  perhaps.  But  people  must  be  housed.  And 
they  are  willing  to  pay  in  accordance  with  their  means. 
There  will  still  be  funds  left  for  other  sound  investments. 
Such  vast  sums  are  needed,  however,  that  undoubtedly 
public  credit  in  some  form  will  be  needed  to  supplement 
private  initiative,  no  matter  how  successful.  Again  the  de- 
pression may  help,  for  at  this  writing  two  bills  to  relieve 
the  housing  situation,  and  the  depression,  are  being  dis- 
cussed in  committees  in  Washington.  The  first  bill  is  the 
proposal  of  President  Hoover  for  the  estiblishment  of  twelve 
home-loan  discount  banks  in  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
tricts to  rediscount  mortgages  on  homes  not  to  exceed  $15,000 

and  up  to  50  per  cent.  Even 
if  enacted  into  legislation, 
however,  there  are  those 
who  seriously  question 
whether  even  one  house  will 
be  built  as  a  result,  or 
whether  such  legislation  will 
not  merely  offer  relief  to 
banks  and  other  financial 
institutions.  And  under  any 
circumstance,  because  of  the 
$15,000  limitation,  it  will 
offer  no  financial  aid  for  low- 
rental  apartment  projects  in 
congested  cities  where  home 
ownership  is  not  possible  for 
the  masses.  Unless,  as  Al- 
fred Stern  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  sub-committee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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'  OST  of  the  visitors  to  our  court  seem  to  have 
been  well  trained  by  the  movies.  Hollywood 
has  demonstrated  in  countless  films  that 
when  the  young  go  wrong,  it  is  despite  the 
yearning  protests  of  innocent  and  aged  par- 
ents. To  be  a  mother,  in  any  but  a  comic 
film,  is  accepted  as  but  one  step  this  side  of  Heaven. 

And  then  my  guests  listen  to  a  few  cases  and  turn  re- 
proachfully. They  have  not  seen  one  father  who  looked  like 
Santa  Claus,  nor  one  mother  who  whispered  prayers.  On  the 
contrary,  all  of  the  parents  were  lusty  and  quarrelsome,  and 
some  were  drunk.  "We  have  been  grossly  misled,"  stammer 
the  guests,  horrified.  "The  old  are  no  better  than  the  young, 
but  worse."  Their  fond  illusion,  that  parenthood  and  saint- 
liness  are  synonymous  (an  illusion  which  they  have  appar- 
ently been  able  to  maintain  until  that  hour),  is  shattered. 
If  court  experience  convinces  us  that  little  thistles  are 
produced  by  big  ones,  in  the  animal  no  less  than  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  must  we  then  confine  our  efforts  at  cul- 
tivation to  the  new  shoots?  Must  the  older  and  tougher 
bushes,  with  stouter  thorns,  be  left  unweeded  and  unpruned  ? 
In  short,  has  anyone  the  slightest  chance  of  success  in  an 
encounter  with  a  vigorous,  middle-aged  thistle? 

Consider  the  Pushtiks  whose  children  are  usually  absent 
from  school,  and  always  late.  The  vast  machinery  of  the 
county  courts  has  creaked  for  years  in  its  efforts  to  oust 
Mrs.  Pushtik  from  her  bed  in  time  to  pry  her  children  out 
of  theirs.  But  all  in  vain.  All  authority  from  the  judge 
to  the  patrolman  has  dashed  helplessly  upon  the  rock  of 
Mrs.  Pushtik's  obstinacy.  She  has  been  put  to  such  incon- 
venience by  her  failure  to  comply  with  the  school  laws;  she 
has  suffered  such  discomfort,  not  to  say  indignity,  that  it 
would  seem  positively  easier  for  her  to  keep  her  children 
in  school,  than  to  be  re-arrested.  But  quite  evidently  it  is 
not.  The  force  that  holds  her  on  her  pillow  must  be  power- 
ful indeed,  for  it  appears  that  nothing  but  death  will  change 
it.  I  am  almost  ready  to  concede  that  she  is  gripped  by  ten- 
tacles of  custom  which  she  cannot  break  even  if  she  would. 
A  method  of  developing  sympathy  with  her  is  to  try  to 
change  some  personal  habit,  and  re- 
verse some  motion  that  one  has 
made  for  years.  If  the  toothbrush 
has  always  hung  on  the  right  side 
of  the  medicine  chest,  hang  it  on 
the  left.  If  the  hammer  has  lodged 
in  the  back  entry,  keep  it  in  the 
cellar.  Hang  your  hat  in  the  attic ; 
put  your  fountain  pen  in  the  other 
desk;  drink  cocoa  for  breakfast  if 
you  prefer  coffee;  and  if  you  like 
to  sleep  with  two  pillows,  sleep 
with  none.  Anyone  trying  to  adapt 
himself  to  these  small  shifts  of 
habit,  begins  to  feel  for  Mrs. 
Pushtik. 


A  test  even  more  likely  to  demonstrate  how  nerves  are 
frayed  by  change,  is  to  force  new  reflexes  upon  some  other 
member  of  the  family  of  settled  ways.  Train  one  whose 
shaving  brush  has  always  lain  upon  the  lower  shelf  to  place 
it  on  the  upper,  and  see  what  luck  you  have.  I  knew  a 
man  to  whom  it  was  proved  beyond  question  that  a  better 
place  for  his  bath  towel  was  on  a  rod  by  the  radiator  where 
it  would  dry,  than  by  the  tub,  where  it  inevitably  fell  in. 
This  was  proved  and  agreed  to  as  unreservedly  as  early 
rising  has  been  agreed  to  by  Mrs.  Pushtik.  And  with  the 
same  success.  A  rat  in  a  maze  finds  his  way  to  a  new 
food  box  with  more  adroitness  than  that  man  could  find  his 
way  to  his  towel.  The  radiator  rod  might  as  well  have  been 
a  thousand  miles  away  as  two  feet.  The  towel  simply  could 
not  be  taken  from  it  or  put  back.  After  one  week  the  strug- 
gle was  abandoned,  and  the  towel  now  slithers  into  the  bath 
tub  as  before.  Reason,  efficiency,  good  will,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  domestic  peace  fell  back  in  defeat  before  the  passive 
resistance  of  a  few  well  established  muscular  reflexes. 

I  HAVE  known  mature  women  to  try  determinedly  to 
"do  their  hair"  a  new  way.  They  knew  they  should.  They 
want  it.  Their  daughters  and  the  milliner  have  told  them 
that  they  must.  But  after  weeks  of  effort  they  have  given 
it  up.  "I  just  can't  change,"  they  moan,  and  go  back  to 
their  side  combs.  Plenty  of  teachers  have  fought  in  vain 
against  personal  mannerisms  which  they  would  gladly  aban- 
don but  cannot.  They  know  that  they  are  ridiculous  when 
they  pull  coat  lapels  with  a  chalky  finger;  begin  every  sen- 
tence with  a  cough,  an  er-er,  or  an  um-um ;  when  they  peer 
over  their  spectacles ;  blow  their  noses  too  loudly ;  snicker ; 
frown ;  wipe  their  pens  on  their  handkerchiefs ;  shout ;  work 
certain  phrases  overtime;  forget  to  press  their  trousers;  and 
are  always  late  to  class. 

Such  tricks  and  a  hundred  like  them  are  daily  pointed 
out  to  all  of  us  by  our  devoted  families.  We  regret 
them.  We  try  desperately  to  change.  We  groan,  we 
apologize,  we  cringe.  But  in  most  cases  it  makes  not  the 
slightest  difference.  On  we  go  snorting,  snuffling,  or  snick- 
ering, exactly  as  before,  and 
shall  do  so  till  we  die.  And 
yet  we  want  to  change. 

Suppose  that  fundamentally 
we  did  not  want  to  change 
our  ways,  which  is  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Pushtik.  Our  re- 
flexes, stubborn  enough  as  they 
are,  would  be  reinforced  by 
feelings  even  more  ingrained. 
Mrs.  Pushtik's  habits  are  but- 
tressed by  her  honest  convic- 
tion that  it  is  nonsense  for 
children  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  school  when  they 
might  save  time  and  earn 


Mrs.  PushtiJ^  sleeps  again 
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diamond  oti  a   smooth  blac\  jersey 


money,  outside.  The  whole  system  strikes  her  as  outrageous. 
It  offends  her  prejudices,  which  are  that  the  young  should 
know  less  rather  than  more,  than  their  elders;  that  girls  arc 
better  off  with  husbands  than  with  geographies;  and  that 
the  main  result  of  American  education  is  to  make  her  chil- 
dren saucy.  School  has  undermined  the  Pushtik  morale. 
Her  sturdy  meat-stews  are  greeted  with  health  books  full 
of  salads.  Her  worries  over  the  mortgage 
are  aggravated  by  demands  for  pencils, 
carfares,  paste-pots,  rubbers,  and  tooth- 
brushes. When  she  scolds  in  Polish,  the 
children  giggle  in  English.  When  she  tries 
to  interest  her  daughter  in  sheets  for 
her  marriage  chest,  the  girl  snaps 
back  that  she  prefers  silk  stock- 
ings for  the  school  show. 

Nothing  but  humiliation, 
ruction,  and  expense.  So 
if  for  one  drowsy  moment 
Mrs.  Pushtik  did  waken 
sufficiently  to  get  the  chil- 
dren up,  she  reflects:  "If  I 
go  to  jail  again,  the  chil- 
dren will  have  to  stay  at 
home.  They  are  all  asleep. 
Let  them  stay  so."  Munic- 
ipal ordinances,  the  judge, 
and  the  police-force  are  as  powerless  to  change  her  cerebral 
patterns  and  her  reflexes  as  the  League  of  Nations  would 
be  unable  to  change  a  silent  man  who  hated  gabblers  into 
a  talker,  and  vice  versa.  Despite  all  edicts,  the  quiet  man 
would  remain  quiet,  and  the  talker  would  be  a  talker  still. 
So  Mrs.  Pushtik,  despite  our  affidavits,  hides  her  head  under 
the  pillow,  and  sleeps  again. 

Perhaps  the  resistance  of  old  customs  to  new  ideas  is 
never  more  evident  than  in  the  four  fundamental  matters 
of  money,  manners,  food  and  clothes.  I  have  heard  it  said 
(and  if  it  is  not  true,  it  spoils  a  good  story)  that 
three  such  wealthy  people  as  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie 
Chaplin  and  Harry  Lauder,  are  not  entirely  able  to 
get  over  their  early  habits  of  cautious  spending.  For 
years  Miss  Pickford  had  to  count  her  pennies.  Now 
she  does  not  have  to.  Yet  they  say  that  she  is  often 
needlessly  economical  about  some  luxury  because  her 
instinct  is  still,  in  an  emergency,  to  save  her  money. 
Sir  Harry  was  a  poor  man  and  a  Scotchman,  and 
Charlie  Chaplin  was  as  badly  off,  if  not  worse. 
Both  of  them  can  spend  money  when  they  plan  to 
spend.  But  it  is  said  of  them  that  the  old  habit 
of  careful  saving  governs  their  unconscious  still. 

In  contrast  to  wealth  superimposed  upon  frugal 
people,  I  recall  the  rueful  comment  of  a  husband  in 
moderate  circumstances  married  to  a  girl  who  had 
been  wealthy.  Her  theories  of  thrift  were  sincere, 
but  they  were  acquired  rather  late.  "If  she  walks 
into  a  grocer's  where  the  strawberries  have  come 
down  to  twenty  cents,  and  the  raspberries  gone  up 
to  forty-five,  she  will  inevitably  come  out  with 
the  raspberries,  though  she  likes  the  others  just  as 
well."  There  is  something  about  that  forty-five,  she  can't 
resist.  "It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  Nature,"  sighed  her  hus- 
band in  resignation.  And  his  bride  stared  at  the  raspberries 
in  her  hand,  wondering  helplessly  how  they  got  there. 


Or  take  clothes.  A  middle-aged  man  confessed  how  hard 
it  had  been  for  him  to  change  his  early  ideals  of  the  well 
dressed  man.  It  seems  that  the  great  John  L.  Sullivan,  the 
idol  of  his  youth,  used  to  cover  his  massive  shoulders  at 
times  in  a  smooth  black  jersey.  And  to  offset  its  somber 
hue,  he  fastened  an  enormous  diamond  as  a  kind  of  head- 
light upon  his  gigantic  chest.  Huge  black  chest  and  blaz- 
ing diamond — it  was  this  vision  that  captured  the 
fancy  of  the  small  newsboy  tagging  at  his  heels. 
Now,  forty  years  later,  the  man  dresses  in  dull 
tweeds  and  cheviots — but  not  without  regrets.  If 
he  dressed  as  he  dresses  in  his  dreams,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  would  affix  a  diamond  to  a  smooth 
black  jersey,  and  strut  like  the  great  John  L.  for 
all  the  girls  to  see! 

If  a  man  can  have  such  a  costume  drive,  what 
about  women?  Those  who  have  never  had  a 
reputation  for  style  and  elegance  in  dress  find  it 
hard  to  understand  the  agonies  which  other 
women  suffer  who  have  once  dressed  expensively, 
but  who  must  change  their  standards.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  girl  who  up  to  a  certain  age  has 
never  aspired  to  be  stylish,  can  rarely  achieve  it 
later.  She  merely  makes  herself  self-conscious 
and  unhappy  when  she  tries.  Take  ear-rings 
alone!  Accustomed  to  them,  any  woman  when 
she  puts  them  on  feels,  no  doubt,  alluring.  Un- 
accustomed, she  just  feels  silly.  And  no  argument  can  make 
her  feel  otherwise  than  a  fool. 

Or  food.  There  is  no  habit  so  fundamental,  or  bound 
up  with  more  sentimental  memories.  I  had  a  Scotch  friend 
who  used  to  babble  about  a  certain  broth  of  his  boyhood — 
a  broth  which,  as  he  described  it,  was  no  less  than  food  for 
the  gods.  He  told  how  the  family  assembled  for  the  Sunday 
feast,  how  they  scraped  the  bowls  which  their  mother  con- 
stantly refilled  from  the  steaming  kettle.  He  became  starry- 
eyed  as  he  described  this  delicacy.  And  then  I  visited  the 
family.  The  ambrosia  of  his  dreams  was  pro- 
duced and  I  took  one  taste.  What  composed 
it  I  cannot  hope  to  say,  though  I  am  sure  it 
would  raise  splendid  hens.  I  fiddled  with  my 
spoon,  complained  of  doctors'  orders,  and  said 
I  was  not  hungry — which  by  that  time  was  the 
truth.  Since  that  repast  I  do  not  pity  the 
Esquimaux  with  their  blubber,  or  the 
Chinese  with  their  birdsnest  soup.  I 
reflect  that  I  myself  was  bred  in  a 
state  that  grows  sentimental  over  cod- 
fish and  salt  mackerel,  and  that  I  ask 
no  pity  for  it.  I  only  hope  that  all 
the  world  is  as  happy  as  I  when  it 
partakes  of  its  national  dish. 

No  doubt  this  fact  of  dif- 
fering early  tastes,  is  what 
lends  such  bitter  acrimony 
to  the  prohibition  dispute. 
To  the  man  whose  memories 
of  his  mother's  feasts,  his 
father's  holidays,  his  wed- 
ding supper,  and  his  children's  christenings,  are  all  bound 
up  with  kegs  and  decanters,  the  branding  of  such  youthful 
memories  as  ignoble,  is  a  blow  not  so  much  at  his  throat 
and  his  stomach,  as  at  his  sentiments.  (I  have  lived  for 


Unused  to  ear-rings  she  feels  silly 
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months  without  salt  mackerel,  but  I  refuse  to  have  therh 
insulted  at  any  time!)  Face  a  man  with  such  tender  al- 
coholic memories,  with  another  whose  associations  with  the 
same  beverages  are  terror-stricken  brawls,  hunger,  debts  and 
old  hats  stuffed  in  broken  windows — how  can  these  two 
men  with  such  divergent  backgrounds,  get  together?  It  is 
quite  evident  that  they  seldom  do! 

As  for  manners,  I  still  recall  Mikali  the  muleteer,  as  his 
father,  a  splendid  old  peasant,  climbed  up  the  Mediterranean 
hillside.  Mikali  went  on  talking  to  us  with  never  a  glance 
at  the  plodding  figure  about  to  pass  us  on  the  road.  "But 
that  is  your  father,  Mikali,"  one  of  us  protested.  "Don't 
you  see  him?  Aren't  you  going  to  speak?"  Mikali  gave 
us  a  dignified  stare.  "He  and  not  I,  is  the  father.  It  is 
for  the  father  to  speak  first,  and  not  the  son,"  he  explained 
stiffly.  When  the  old  fellow  was  abreast  of  us,  he  half 
turned  and  gave  a  slight  nod  and  muttered  salutation  to  his 
son.  Whereat  Mikali  clicked  into  attention  on  the  instant 
and  made  his  sturdy  old  parent  a  respectful  bow. 

So  much  was  I  impressed  by  this  elegance  of  filial  respect, 
that  I  took  the  trouble  later  to  canvass  every  girl  in  my 
office  to  find  out  what  she  would  do  if  she  met  her  father 
on  the  street.  Would  she  speak  first  or  would  he?  With- 
out exception  they  declared  that  there  was  no  convention  in 
this  matter.  They  insisted  that  which  spoke  first  would  be 
pure  accident.  When  I  pressed  them  to  picture  the  scene 
in  their  imagination,  and  write  down  which  one  they  thought 
would  happen  to  be  the  first  speaker,  the  paper  of  every  girl 
hazarded  the  guess  that  the  first  "hello"  would  be  her  own. 
Such  a  coincidence  cannot  be  accidental.  The  Greek  Islander 
speaks  to  his  father  if  he  is  spoken 
to.  The  American  girl  apparently, 
makes  the  first  advance  to  her  par- 
ent, whether  she  is  spoken  to  or 
not. 

Such  fundamental  attitudes  are 
difficult  to  change  without  self- 
consciousness  and  awkwardness. 
It  is  hard  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand why  foreign  women  are 
willing  to  act  so  subserviently  be- 
fore their  men.  Their  meekness 
before  aggressive  males  makes  us 
impatient  for  them  to  show  more 
spirit.  Yet  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  fleeting  image  that  I  once 
caught  of  an  American  woman 
prominent  in  rural  politics.  It 
was  but  a  glimpse,  as  she  hurried 
down  the  street  followed  by  her 
husband  who  could  not  quite  keep 
up  with  her.  She  was  long-legged, 
stout-winded,  and  her  skirts  were 
billowing.  Her  husband  evidently 
had  a  cold,  could  not  catch  his 
breath,  and  was  muffled  against  the  wind  in  a  woollen  scarf 
caught  across  his  chest  with  a  large  safety  pin.  The  trivial 
picture  of  the  pair  lasted  but  a  moment.  But  curiously 
enough  it  has  never  faded. 

Whenever  I  see  a  hesitating  woman  who  lurks  (in  pub- 
lic) behind  her  man,  I  reflect  that  maybe  at  heart  she  is 
not  so  timid  as  she  looks.  It  may  be  merely  a  code  she  puts 
on,  as  she  wears  her  shawl.  Perhaps  she  just  hates  to  look 
what,  to  her  early  standards,  would  be  queer.  If  she  spoke 


up  for  herself  American  fashion,  it  might  make  her  feel  like 
a  striding  wife,  her  full  skirts  blown  around  a  short- 
breathed  husband,  muffled  in  neckcloth  and  safety  pin.  Any 
public  gesture  that  would  make  her  feel  as  that  couple 
looked,  would  be  too  instinctively  ridiculous  to  attempt.  It 
is  simply  no  use  to  argue  with  her  sense  of  the  grotesque. 
She  may  speak  her  mind  to  her  husband  in  her  own  kitchen. 
In  public  she  prefers  to  be  what  she  believes  to  be  a  lady — 
nor  can  I  blame  her! 


H 


A  woman  prominent  in  politics 


ARD  as  it  is  for  any  of  us  to  change  our  patterns  of 
what  is  admirable,  at  any  age,  when  we  are  older 
can  it  ever  be  done  at  all?  The  natural  method  for  up- 
rooting the  old  is  to  plant  the  new.  The  best  way  to  keep 
John  from  flirting  with  Milly  is  for  him  to  fall  in  love 
with  Tilly.  If  by  any  device  Mrs.  Pushtik  can  be  induced 
to  admire  any  of  the  results  of  the  schooling  which  we  thrust 
upon  her  children,  instead  of  detesting  its  drawbacks,  she 
might  want  to  change  her  ways.  But  the  initial  difficulty 
is  that  she  admires  none  of  us.  Our  customs  irritate  her. 
Outwitting  us  is  giving  her  the  biggest  thrill  she  has  had 
in  years.  She  does  not  want  to  be  like  us,  and  she  does  not 
intend  to  be. 

It  has  been  very  chastening  to  my  vanity  to  be  so  con- 
stantly confronted  by  people  who  do  not  in  the  least  admire 
me  or  anything  I  stand  for.  If  they  did,  they  would  more 
often  want  to  do  what  I  tell  them  to.  That  they  look  at 
me  perforce,  because  I  sit  in  front  of  them,  listen  to  me  of 
necessity,  and  modify  their  ways  not  a  whit,  shows  me 
plainly  enough  that  some  inward  model  which  I  do  not  see, 

outshines  and  outrivals  me.  Con- 
siderable preoccupation  with  the 
somewhat  sorry  task  of  singing 
my  song,  so  to  speak,  to  an  audi- 
ence that  does  not  like  my  voice, 
has  taxed  my  ingenuity  to  warm 
the  social  chill.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  ask  my  clients  to 
change  their  ways  and  respect  my 
customs  which  they  do  not  ap- 
prove, let  me  try  to  respect  peo- 
ple whom  I  do  not  find  admir- 
able, and  find  out  how  hard  it  is! 
Most  of  my  clients  have  been 
well  scolded  by  others  long  before 
I  ever  saw  them.  They  have 
thereby  developed  such  a  pro- 
tective callousness  that  no  reproof 
is  powerful  enough  to  stimulate 
them  further.  As  Stevenson  ob- 
served, calling  the  faults  of  peo- 
ple to  their  attention  is  no  doubt 
a  splendid  idea.  But  for  some 
reason  it  seldom  works!  I  have 
observed  the  same  phenomenon 
myself.  Therefore,  in  desperation  I  sometimes  argue  with 
myself,  as  a  stubborn  case  saunters  in :  "Two  factions  are 
about  to  meet,  each  of  which  finds  the  ways  of  the  other 
distasteful  and  perhaps  abhorrent.  If  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected scolding  for  which  they  are  braced,  I  can  find  some 
obscure  but  admirable  trait  in  them  and  dwell  upon  it,  will 
they  in  turn  pick  up  some  crumb  of  my  advice,  and  find  it 
worth  following?"  The  effects  of  this  method  are  some- 
times startling. 
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The  Links  were  a  family  of  dishonest  habits  whose 
daughter  was  repeatedly  brought  in  for  shoplifting.  Our 
suspicions  were  that  Mrs.  Link  looked  discreetly  the  other 
way  while  Steffie  stole,  and  then  packed  the  loot  into  her 
own  bag  when  they  got  outside.  We  also  felt  that  Mr. 
Link  might  have  been  more  curious 
about  the  finery  which  his  women 
wore,  and  which  he  had  not  paid 
for.  But  never  a  confession  could  we 
get  from  any  of  them.  They  were 
the  pests  of  the  season.  Stealing  was 
their  line,  and  they  obviously  meant 
to  stick  to  it.  After  a  mental  ex- 
amination of  Steffie,  which  showed 
her  to  be  above  our  somewhat  modest 
average  of  intelligence,  I  tried  a  dif- 
ferent task.  When  next  Steffie  ap- 
peared with  her  stolen  stockings,  I 
took  her  father  aside,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  the  brightest  child  in 
my  court  that  month.  My  observa- 
tion had  always  been  that  bright 
children  spring  from  a  bright  parent- 
age, and  it  was  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility to  train  such  progeny  merely 
for  the  jail.  The  matter  of  theft  I 
dropped  as  hardly  courteous  to  mention  between  friends. 
It  had  been  adequately  discussed  before.  But  Steffie's  mag- 
nificent mind  was  painted  in  glowing  colors.  If  only  she 
could  keep  out  of  court  long  enough  to  develop  it. 

Mr.  Link  cocked  an  eye  at  me.  "Bright.  Eh?  Awful 
bright  kid.  Hey  ?" 

"The  brightest  I  have  on  my  list.  Which  does  she  take 
after,  you  or  her  mother?" 

"Awful  bright,  Eh?  Maybe  she  like  us  both,"  he  ad- 
mitted handsomely. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  felt  a  pecking  at  my  sleeve.    It  was 
Steffie's  mother  trying  to  shove  a  large  box  into  my  hands. 
I  looked  at  it  doubtfully  and  shook  my  head. 
"Open, '  she  insisted.    "Open." 

I  opened  it  and  found  a  complete  set  of  silk  underwear, 
doubtless  stolen  from  one  of  the  most  exclusive  shops.  It 
looked  as  if,  in  a  rosy  mist  of  gratitude  that  their  peculiar 
talents  were  at  last  appreciated,  the  Links  had  gone  out  to 
steal  a  handsome  present  for  me  who  knew  a  first-class  thief 
when  she  saw  one.  I  gave  back  the  box  to  the  bewildered 
donor,  with  some  reluctance,  for  her  taste  in  lingerie  was 
excellent. 

"You  no  like?"  she  asked. 
"Against  the  rules,"  I  muttered. 

But  I  have  never  seen  them  again.  Either  that  compli- 
ment changed  their  point  of  view,  or  it  sharpened  their  wits 
so  that  they  have  not  been  caught  since.  They  deserved  the 
compliment.  They  are  a  smart  family! 

In  default  of  anything  else  to  admire,  there  is  one  trait 
of  my  protegees  that  can  usually  inspire  me  with  honest 
enthusiasm.  And  that  is  their  physical  endurance,  and  their 
ability,  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  with  considerable  gusto, 
upon  nothing.  Compared  with  these  stocky  and  indomitable 
men  and  women,  whose  scanty  living  depends  upon  hard 
muscular  labor,  we  stringy,  white-collar  bosses  who  sit  at 
a  desk  and  give  orders,  must  present  a  somewhat  unim- 
posing  appearance.  A  stout,  hard-working  army  sergeant 


'"You  no  Ifyc?"  she  as\ed 


taking  directions  from  a  decrepit  swivel-chair  colonel,  always 
evoked  a  somewhat  contemptuous  sneer  during  the  War. 
And  I  can  feel  the  same  unspoken  scorn  when  a  woman 
who,  as  she  says,  has  scrubbed  the  floor  with  a  baby  over 
her  shoulder  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  or  a  bristling,  brawny 
man  who  spends  his  days  tipping  cauldrons  of  white  steel, 
must  take  advice  and  orders  from  the  last  hundred-pound 
social  worker  who  got  her  degree.  A  mistress  who  must 

lie  down  after  a  shopping  tour, 
employs  a  laundress  who  scrubs 
all  day  after  dancing  all  night. 
Why  not  admit  that  there  is 
a  sheer  physical  humiliation  in 
^,  elephants  being  driven  by  mice, 

§    ^f»  <^^^\    Ul^  °ccasionz^y  £'vc  tnc  de- 

/    J         V£^  I      phants  the  admiration  they  de- 

serve, whatever  their  sins? 
There  has  always  been  a  social 
question  among  the  women, 
wherever  I  have  lived :  "Where 
are  the  men?"  They  are  not 
at  church.  They  are  not  at  the 
symphony.  They  are  not  con- 
versing politely  in  their  dinner 
coats.  Where  are  they?  One 
night  I  visited  a  wrestling 
match — and  there  was  the  answer  to  the  question.  In  case 
any  woman  wants  to  know  where  the  men  are,  I  will  in- 
form her  that  they  are  all  sitting  spellbound  in  some  arena, 
watching  prodigiously  strong  men  box  and  wrestle  each 
other,  hour  after  hour.- 

If  a  girl  has  any  point  of  beauty,  it  is  well  to  admire 
and  dwell  upon  it  and  urge  her  to  live  up  to  it.  What  else 
has  a  penniless  girl  to  live  up  to,  if  she  has  neither  job  nor 
reputation?  Frank  envy  of  her  looks  tells  her  nothing  she 
does  not  know  but  is  likely  to  promote  good  feelings. 

Often  it  is  hard  to  detect  admirable  qualities  in  un- 
admirable  people.  But  they  are  having  the  same  trouble 
with  us.  And  it  is  well  to  recall  that  many  of  us  were 
selected  for  our  post  because  of  our  supposed  discrimination, 
while  our  charges  are  in  trouble  for  the  lack  of  it. 

To  our  original  question,  as  to  whether  older  dogs  can 
change  their  tricks,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
younger  dogs  learn  new  ones  easier,  largely  because  it  is 
easier  to  make  them  want  to.  A  little  girl  I  know  after 
several  days  of  bad  behavior  suddenly  became  so  mannerly 
as  to  excite  comment.  "I  have  been  good  today  because  I 
wanted  to,"  was  her  response.  "And  it  wasn't  God 
either.  I  did  it  myself."  Mrs.  Pushtik's  problem  in  a 
nutshell. 

The  daughter  reduces  on  a  lettuce  leaf  more  easily  than 
her  stout  mother,  because  it  is  more  passionately  important 
to  her  to  be  slender.  I  saw  a  girl  toss  a  full  carton  of  cig- 
arettes to  a  friend.  "Here,  take  "em,"  she  said.  "My  boy 
friend's  in  the  Y,  and  doesn't  like  to  see  me  smoke  'em." 
That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Ten  years  later  she  could  not 
do  it  quite  so  easily. 

In  short,  to  change  one's  ways  one  must  admire  a  dif- 
ferent model.  And  those  of  us  who  are  forced  to  try,  how- 
ever modestly,  to  be  that  changed  model,  do  well  to  start 
the  appreciation  ball  rolling.  In  time,  and  with  sufficient 
practice,  I  may  even  be  able  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Pushtik 
upon  her  tenacity  of  purpose  and  her  ability  to  sleep! 


Natural  Expression  in  Art 


By  STEPHAN  BOURGEOIS 


IT  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  Cezanne  said 
to  his  friend  Vollard :  "The  first  great  point 
is  to  get  out  of  schools."    With  this  sentence 
he  not  only  expressed  clearly  the  aspirations 
of  most  of  the  great  artists  which  brought 
about  the  modern  French  Renaissance,  but 
posed  squarely  and  simply  the  problem  as  his  experience  had 
taught  him  to  face  it.    In  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion 
he  had  to  go  to  several  schools,  to  unload  gradually  the 
unnecessary  ballast  he  had  learned  and  to  find  at  the  end 
of  the  road  the  beginning  of  all  art:  himself. 

Looking  over  the  century  we  find  in  this  way  each  artist 
dominated  by  two  conflicting  ideas:  Can  an  artist  be  taught 
in  a  school  or  from  the  past;  or  can  he  learn  art  by  himself 
and  from  nature?  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  first 
concept  predominated.  Gericault  and  Delacroix  go  to  school, 
study  the  old  masters;  but  very  soon  their  sense  of  inde- 
pendence awakens,  they  break  with  the  rules  of  the  past 
and  come  in  this  way  into  conflict  with  Ingres,  the  supreme 
pontiff  of  the  optical  rules  of  schools  in  control  of  the  powers 
which  they  convey.  Daumier,  who  starts  drawing  spon- 
taneously as  a  child,  leaves  Lenoir  after  a  short  time,  goes 
his  own  way,  to  become  the  first  modern  artist.  Corot 
studies  nature  and  quickly  leaves  Berlin's  studio,  dissatisfied 
with  the  rules  imposed.  Courbet  begins  drawing  as  a  child, 
is  sent  to  the  Atelier  Suisse  and  unlearns  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible what  he  has  been  taught.  Manet  begins  with  Couture, 
has  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  master  and  becomes  the  master 
of  plein-air  painting,  which  brought  the  next  generation 
closer  to  nature.  But  all  these  artists  still  go  to  the  Louvre, 
to  the  old  masters,  to  profit  by  their  recipes. 

Claude  Monet  has  a  few  lessons  with  Gleyre  and  the 
Academic  Suisse,  is  discouraged  and  goes  his  own  way. 
Pissarro  has  a  few  lessons  from  a  young  man  in  Caracas 
called  Fritz  Melbye,  whoever  that  may  be,  goes  to  Paris 
and  paints  what  he  feels  and  sees.  Sisley  has  the  same  ex- 
perience. Degas  studies  with  Lamotte,  a  follower  of  In- 
gres, at  the  Beaux  Arts,  goes  through  an  anecdotic  period, 
unlearns  and  finds  himself.  Renoir  as  a  young  man  becomes 
a  porcelain  painter,  paints  awnings  in  a  factory,  acquires  in 
this  way  an  excellent  craftsmanship,  goes  for  a  year  to  the 
studio  of  Gleyre,  unlearns  and 
returns  to  his  own  concepts. 
Cezanne  draws  as  a  child,  goes 
to  the  Academic  Suisse,  luckily 
fails  in  his  examination  for  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  turns 
to  nature  directly.  He  profits 
from  the  old  masters  spiritually 
and  intellectually,  throws  over- 
board all  their  recipes  and  be- 
comes a  genius.  Gauguin  is  a 
stock-broker  until  he  is  thirty- 
five;  he  collects  pictures,  meets 
Pissarro,  is  encouraged  by  him 


to  paint,  and  goes  his  own  way.  The  same  happens  with 
van  Gogh,  who  encouraged  by  Mauve  starts  painting  with- 
out any  schooling  and  becomes  a  genius. 

Lautrec  also  proceeds  in  the  same  way.  He  draws  spon- 
taneously as  a  child,  is  encouraged  by  Princetau  to  paint 
and  develops  his  own  style.  Seurat  instead  studies  for  four 
years  under  a  pupil  of  Ingres,  Henri  Lehmann,  passes 
through  all  the  methods  of  painting  of  the  old  masters  until 
he  throws  the  whole  ballast  overboard,  and  fortunately  finds 
his  own  talent  still  intact. 

Looking  over  the  whole  series  of  artists  we  see  in  the 
beginning  a  great  respect  for  schools  and  the  old  masters, 
based  on  an  unchallenged  belief  that  no  artist  could  de- 
velop without  a  teacher  who  possessed  the  rules  of  their 
traditions.  The  idea  that  an  artist  could  develop  out  of 
himself  would  have  been  considered  anathema  even  for  dis- 
cussion at  that  time.  During  the  first  half  of  the  century 
the  teacher's  position  is  gradually  shaken.  With  the  second 
half  of  the  century  the  Gotterdammerung  of  the  masters 
begins  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  we  see  the  rise  of  an 
artist  whose  work  has  no  trace  whatsoever  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  past,  who  is  entirely  himself — Henri  Rousseau. 
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As  modern  education  comes  out  of  the 
child  himself  and  that  part  of  the  world 
in  which  he  immediately  lives,  so  modern 
painting  comes  out  of  the  artist  and  what 
he  sees  inwardly.  Painting  can  be  taught 
as  craftsmanship  but  art  cannot  be  taught, 
says  Mr.  Bourgeois,  out  of  his  ripe  ex- 
perience as  an  authority  on  art  and  a 
patron  and  friend  of  the  amateur  and  the 
unknown  artist. 


OW  he  started  we  do  not  know.  Some  say  a  littera- 
teur, Le  Pere  Ubu,  encouraged  him.  Others  tell 
the  story  that  Gauguin  made  a  wager  that  the  first  really 
naive  man  would  make  an  excellent  painter;  friends  selected 
Rousseau  for  the  experiment  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
great  artist.  Gauguin's  idea,  that  an  absolutely  naive  man 
would  make  an  excellent  painter,  still  sounds  ridiculous  to 
most  of  us  today.  At  Cezanne's  first  exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1895  Whistler  remarked  that  if  a  child  should  paint  like 
that,  it  ought  to  be  spanked  by  its  mother.  Being  himself 
a  clever  painter  he  did  not  grasp  that  a  child-like  nature 
can  be  very  profound. 

The  word  naive  has  been  hurled  in  this  way  with  derision 
by  those  who  cling  desperately  to  the  superficialities  of  tricks, 
against  those  who  feel  that  the  more  simple  and  unconscious 
the  release  of  the  mental  image  is,  so  much  clearer  will  the 
life  experience  reveal  itself.     That  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  turned  in  the  last  fifty  years  to  the  love  of  the  primi- 
tives.    We    found    in    them    an 
equivalent  of   an   evolution 
through  which  we  are  going.    It 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  phe- 
nomena of  our  time  that,  coin- 
cident  with   the   rapid  extension 
of    materialism    and    mechaniza- 
tion,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth    century,    the   great 
artists     divest     themselves,     one 
after  the  other,  of  such  old  meth- 
ods of  ^optical  mechanism  as  per- 
spective,   anatomy    and    contour 
composition.    And  with  Cezanne 
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tangibility,  roundness,  corporality  and  gravity  disappear. 
Imbued  with  some  sort  of  Erdgeist  like  a  peasant — we  might 
call  it  earth-mysticism — he  dematerializes  his  art;  and  with 
Gauguin,  van  Gogh,  Seurat  and  finally  Rousseau  we  are 
led  into  a  concept  which  no  longer  has  anything  to  do  with 
reality,  which  is  the  pure  child  of  the  mind. 

This  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  permits  the  assumption 
that  we  are  undergoing  a  mental  transformation  so  rapid 
and  so  incisive  that  the  consequences  cannot  yet  be  imagined. 
What  we  can  say  with  finality  now  is  that  the  concern  of 
artists  since  the  days  of  Masaccio  and  Leonardo  with  op- 
tical problems  has  brought  about  in  the  course  of  five  cen- 
turies a  fantastic  overproduction  of  mediocrities,  who  cling 
to  their  optical  rules  and  tricks  and  try  to  keep  the  small 
number  of  real  artists  from  succeeding  through  the  control 
of  schools,  juries,  prizes,  etc;  has  brought  about  the  collapse 
of  folk  art,  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  masses — till 
in  our  time  a  few  geniuses  break  the  optical  system,  and 
Wagner's  reine  Thor,  the  naive  man,  who  rules  himself, 
emerges. 

WE  sec  now  that  in  five  hundred  years  we  have  turned 
in  a  vast  circle,  coming  back  to  our  starting  point. 
Or  let  us  better  say  to  another  starting  point,  because  there 
is  no  return  in  life.  It  is  now  idle  to  speculate  what  would 
have  happened  if  Masaccio  had  not  been  affected  by  a  mathe- 
matician like  Alberti,  whose  precepts  and  their  consequences 
gradually  dimmed  the  artist's  abstract  perception  of  nature. 
It  is  also  idle  to  speculate  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
basic  thoughts  of  Oriental  artists,  who  consider  the  repre- 
senting of  nature  externally  as  a  blasphemy,  had  reached  us 
earlier.  What  remains  now  after  this  circuitous  way  is  the 
certainty  that  a  healthy  art  cannot  be  constructed  from 
nature,  but  out  of  nature. 

When  Meier-Graefe  said  of  Cezanne,  "He  is  a  gardener 
who  lets  his  pictures  grow  like  flowers,"  he  put  his  finger 
on  the  essential  point.  We  can  no  longer  make  pictures  as 
in  the  past,  we  must  let  them  grow.  This  was  done  so  long 
as  a  universal  concept  of  life  conducted  our  steps.  Wher- 
ever the  individual  felt  himself  isolated,  art  fell  to  pieces 
and  mechanical  centralization  took  the  place  of  unity.  Does 
the  unreality  of  modern  art  prophesy  such  a  universal  con- 
cept, or  are  we  developing  a  philosophical  concept  of  the 
unlimited  forces  of  the  individual  in  perfect  coordination 
with  the  world — something  similar  to  the  Chinese?  In  any 
case  a  new  art  is  gradually  coming  into  existence  which  has 
greater  affinity  with  Oriental  concepts  than  western  art  has 
possessed  since  the  Renaissance.  I  do  not  speak  of  Matisse, 
Derain,  Vlaminck,  who  still  have  a  flavor  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. Picasso  saw  the  trend  when  he  and  Appollinaire  dis- 
covered Henri  Rousseau;  he  tried  in  1918  to  turn  into  the 
channel  which  Rousseau  had  indicated,  but  misinterpreted 
it.  Last  year  in  an  article  in  Formes  he  said:  "I  realized 
that  painting  had  an  intrinsic  value  independent  of  real 
representation  of  objects.  Since  painting  has  its  own  beauty, 
one  might  create  an  abstract  beauty,  provided  that  it  re- 
mained pictorial.  For  many  years  the  cubists  had  no  other 
object  than  just  to  paint:  painting  for  painting's  sake." 

Painting  for  painting's  sake  is  purely  a  mechanical  sport, 
a  poor  substitute  for  representation,  from  which  he  tried 
to  escape.  Besides  his  view  and  the  real  representation  of 
objects  still  another  concept  exists — the  unreal  representa- 
tion of  objects.  Unreal  externally,  real  inwardly.  That  is 


the  way  that  Daumier  and  Cezanne  pointed  out  and  Rous- 
seau attained,  and  it  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
But  to  follow  it  one  must  be  like  a  child — not  know  the 
tricks  of  past  metiers.  The  hand  obeys,  if  the  mind  sees 
clearly.  This  is  the  way  of  natural  art. 

The  road  is  now  free  for  the  free  man,  the  man  with  a 
clear  vision.  Men  of  that  type  exist  everywhere.  We  have 
only  to  pick  them  out,  encourage  them  and  we  have  a  nat- 
ural art,  as  young  and  refreshing  as  anything  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  They  exist  in  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  in  the  Orient  and  especially  here,  where  we  are  not 
burdened  with  accumulated  traditions,  where  imitation  is 
more  ludicrous  than  anywhere  else,  where  improvisation  is 
the  force  which  vivifies  all  forms  naturally.  So-called  Amer- 
ican primitive  art  was  of  that  type.  But  since  it  was  con- 
sidered purely  a  handicraft,  no  budding  artist  was  encour- 
aged, and  this  type  of  art  subsided  after  a  few  decades  as 
nobody  in  that  period  understood  its  esthetic  implications. 

It  is  different  today.  Through  our  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  past,  of  the  primitives,  and  of  Oriental  viewpoints 
the  problems  involved  have  clarified  themselves  to  the  point 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  direction  the  beginner  is  taking. 
Starting  from  that  angle,  natural  art  has  been  encouraged 
in  this  country  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  have  now  as 
far  as  I  know  five  naturally  developed  painters  and  a  sculp- 
tor, who  have  in  the  last  decade  become  accomplished  artists. 

The  first  to  stand  out  on  the  art-stage  was  Emile  Branchard 
(born  in  New  York),  who  exhibited  in  1917  in  the  Inde- 
pendents' show,  where  I  saw  two  luminous  landscapes  by 
him.  They  were  lyrical  and  full  of  that  sprouting  and  radi- 
ating vitality  which  denotes  the  creative  artist,  and  were 
set  down  with  firmness  and  unconcern.  His  talent  began  to 
expand  once  he  found  encouragement.  As  simple  and  limpid 
as  are  his  landscapes,  so  are  his  figure  pictures  sharp  and 
sardonic — dramatic  realizations  of  a  mind  which  sees  human 
passions  with  uncanny  sharpness  in  their  creative  and  de- 
structive tendencies,  motherhood  and  its  opposite,  lust  and 
greed  and  self-glorification.  He  defines  his  experiences  and 
observations  with  the  penetration  of  a  clairvoyant.  Here 
we  find  a  new  note  in  modern  art:  a  realistic  observer  who 
does  not  wish  to  escape  from  contemporary  life  as  most  of 
the  artists  of  the  last  fifty  years  have,  who,  seizing  the 
modern  type  at  its  root,  expresses  his  observation  imperson- 
ally through  magnificent  symbols  like  Maya  and  Salome, 
with  a  mixture  of  vitality  and  sensitiveness  that  is  unique 
in  western  art  and  can  only  be  compared  to  similar  con- 
ceptions in  Indian  art. 

A  FEW  years  later  there  appeared  another  artist  of  a  sim- 
ilar temperament,  Vincent  Canade  (born  in  Cosenza, 
Southern  Italy).  He  had  been  sent  to  study  at  the  Cooper 
Union  School  in  New  York  City,  stayed  just  one  day  and 
never  went  back.  He  became  a  house  painter,  drew  and 
painted  on  the  side,  until  Joseph  Stella  discovered  him  and 
brought  him  to  me.  His  art  was  then  limpid  and  tender 
and  full  of  that  humility  which  has  made  the  art  of  his 
Italian  ancestors  so  touching.  But  soon  his  viewpoint 
changed.  He  gave  up  his  livelihood  as  a  craftsman  to  be- 
come an  artist,  unaware  of  the  situation  in  this  country  for 
the  artist  who  has  something  intrinsically  new  to  say,  who 
has  to  wait  for  the  slow  appreciation  of  esthetic  values  in 
a  country  and  period  of  rapid  and  necessary  material  ex- 
pansion. The  economic  strain  made  him  feel  abandoned  by 
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everyone.  In  this  way  he  became  the  center  of  his  own  uni- 
verse, a  tragic  figure  with  tortured  features,  whom  he  por- 
trays incessantly  with  a  searching  eye.  In  his  double  por- 
trait he  represents  himself  as  he  is,  and  as  he  wishes  to  be, 
divulging  the  conflicts  of  his  Napoleonic  pride  and  diabolic 
sensitiveness.  The  same  tragic  atmosphere  permeates  his  land- 
scapes. Familiar  corners  in  Yonkers,  Brooklyn,  reminiscences 
of  Italy  become  under  his  hand  vast  amphitheaters  for  a 
tragedy  of  Sophocles;  the  bitterness  of  self-torture  trans- 
forms everything  and  everybody,  including  himself,  into  an 
accusing  specter  of  an  unjust  world.  Pessimistic  to  the 
point  of  arrogance  his  work  bears  the  impress  of  a  spon- 
tanous  handwriting  clear  and  pure  like  a  spring  well,  the 
handwriting  of  a  born  artist. 

In  1922  a  new  artist  of  the  natural  type  came  to  me, 
Dr.  Stan  Bauch  (born  in  Rumania),  who  began  to  paint 
one  day  when  he  crossed  the  United  States  on  foot  on  one  of 
his  nomadic  wanderings  and  found  that  he  could  express 
himself  easily  in  colors.  It  must  have  been  something  of  a 
shy  joy  to  him  to  discover  the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  be- 
cause his  early  landscapes  reveal  the  fumbling  touch  of  a 
lover's  hand.  New  York  embittered  him,  bringing  in  its 
wake  unhappy  childhood  memories.  He  looks  at  the  world 
with  the  eyes  of  a  child  in  self-defense.  He  scrutinizes 
everything  with  x-ray  eyes,  as  one  of  his  friends  has  said 
of  him. 

He  pierces  through  the  material  shell  of  human  beings  and 
lays  bare  the  psychological  texture  like  a  surgeon.  The  pic- 
ture called  Matriarch  is  one  of  his  most  revealing  portraits ; 
it  depicts  the  matriarch  of  the  Jewish  clan,  keen  and  rapa- 
cious for  her  young,  a  didactic  finger  ready  to  formulate 
her  orders,  on  the  alert  like  a  bird  of  prey.  The  touches  of 
his  brush  speak  in  acid  tones,  severe  and  uncompromising, 
when  the  subject  demands  it;  tenderly  he  caresses  a  canvas 
when  he  sees  the  beauty  of  a  devoted  soul  under  an  unfavor- 
able exterior.  With  the  years  the  language  of  his  art  be- 
comes more  detached  from  reality,  a  subtle,  ironic  humor 
underlines  his  ideas  and  his  style  becomes  easier  and  more 
fluent. 

Remo  Bufano  (born  in  the  Basilicata,  Italy),  who  is 
already  famous  for  his  genial  puppets,  turned  a  few  years 
ago  to  sculpture.  He  is  of  an  entirely  different  temper, 


but  like  the  preceding  artists  he  is  full  of  that  intensity  of 
life,  which  Rodin  considered  the  greatest  happiness  that  can 
come  to  an  artist.  Like  Rodin,  Bufano  lives  in  his  sculp- 
ture through  the  life  of  his  sitters.  His  mother's  portrait 
is  the  finest  impersonation  in  sculpture  which  I  have  seen 
so  far  in  this  country.  Very  simply  he  evolves  one  form  into 
another  till  complete  unity  has  developed,  which  gives  us 
a  clear  impression  of  dramatic  continuity  and  active  life- 
force. 

THE  newest  comer  in  the  ranks  of  the  natural  artists 
is  Lawrence  H.  Lebduska  (born  in  Baltimore),  youth- 
ful and  refreshing  in  his  outlook,  a  lover  of  life  wherever 
it  can  be  seen  and  felt,  especially  of  animals,  whose  slightest 
psychological  reactions  are  no  secret  to  him.  He  loves  to 
impersonate  animals,  like  a  child  which  pretends  one  day 
to  be  a  lion,  another  a  crocodile,  and  thus  acquires  vast 
emotional  and  creative  experience  which,  could  we  keep  it 
intact  during  the  changes  due  to  puberty,  would  make  a 
magnificent  basis  for  a  future  art. 

Just  here  lies  the  whole  secret  of  art:  in  the  right  kind 
of  life-experience.  It  is  here  that  we  have  failed  in  the 
past.  For  half  a  millenium  we  have  put  the  accent  on 
optics  in  our  art  teachings,  wrecking  innumerable  talents 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  mechanical  metier.  Painting 
can  be  taught  as  craftsmanship,  it  is  true;  but  art  cannot 
be  taught. 

Each  of  us  is  born  with  a  particular  color  and  form  sense. 
By  borrowing  an  optical  line  and  color  system  from  the 
past  or  from  somebody  else,  a  falsification  of  our  senses  takes 
place  and  by  changing  our  unconscious  palette,  the  natural 
security  of  visualization  is  disturbed  or  completely  disrupted. 

Modern  art  had  led  us  back  through  a  conscious  process 
of  elimination  of  optics  to  the  point  where  the  free  play 
of  ideas  in  spontaneous  rhythmic  unity  is  possible.  It  is  in 
this  way  an  unconscious  return  to  nature,  to  our  nature, 
through  which  the  multiplicity  of  dramatic  forms  can  be 
experienced  and  rendered  visible  as  a  whole.  Cezanne  ex- 
pressed this  clearly  in  a  few  words,  when  he  walked  one 
day  in  his  garden  in  Aix  with  his  friend  Vollard:  "Who 
wishes  to  make  art,  should  follow  Bacon.  He  defined  the 
artist:  Homo  addictus  naturae." 


MY  MOTHER 


by  Remo  Bufano 


So  She  Wants  to  Be  a  Nurse 


By  KATHARINE  FAVILLE,  R.N. 


JUST  came  to  warn  you  that  I  was  bring- 
ing daddy  in  at  five,"  said  the  pretty  young 
thing  stopping  by  my  desk  for  a  moment. 
"I've  kept  at  him  so  much  about  going  into 
nursing  that  he  fairly  roars  at  the  sight  of 
me.  And  I  want  you  to  assure  him  that 
there  are  lots  of  ladies  who  are  nurses  from  just  as  fine  fam- 
ilies as  his,  and  that  every  girl  has  a  right  to  live  her  own 
life,  and  if  anything  should  happen  to  him  I'd  be  self-sup- 
porting, and  .  .  ."  the  bell  for  the  next  class  sounded  through 
the  building.  "Good  gracious,  I've  got  to  go,"  and  gather- 
ing her  books  she  disappeared  down  the  hall,  leaving  me  to 
ponder  on  the  ways  of  youth,  of  parents,  and  of  nursing. 
It's  not  as  easy,  being  father  to  a  pretty  young  thing,  as 
it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago — at  least  so  it  seems  to  us 
now.  Most  of  our  grandmothers,  when  they  were  young, 
did  not  anticipate  much  variety  in  vocation  other  than  that 
of  marriage  or  teaching.  Now  with  practically  every  pro- 
fession admitting  women,  who  often  continue  working  either 
from  choice  or  necessity  after  marriage;  with  unemployment 
and  keen  competition  in  every  field,  what  can  you  con- 
scientiously advise  a  girl  as  to  choice  of  vocation?  More 
specifically,  what  can  you  advise  her  about  nursing? 

Of  course,  we  nurses  can  assure  parents  that  there  are 
ladies  in  the  nursing  profession — many  of  them  from  "fine 
old  families."  We  long  since  have  passed  through  the  Sairy 
Gamp  period,  and  among  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
of  us  in  the  United  States  it  is 
possible  to  find  any  kind  of  a 
person  you  wish,  or  even  do  not 
wish — rich  ones,  poor  ones,  wo- 
men who  represent  the  highest 
type  of  culture  and  education, 
and,  regretfully  we  say  it,  even 
women  who  are  as  ignorant  as 
the  average  kitchen  servant. 

But  nursing,  as  a  profession, 
is  something  much  bigger  than 
any  of  its  members;  nursing  as 
a  way  of  life  can  give  to  its 
practitioners  as  much  or  as  little 
as  is  demanded  from  it.  With 
all  the  zeal  that  fine,  educated, 
cultured  women  can  bring  to  a 
cause  to  which  they  are  unself- 
ishly devoted,  nursing  leaders  are 
trying  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
its  practice  closer  and  closer  to  the 
ideals  of  service  which  they  hold 
their  goal.  Your  daughter, 


as 

do  you  want  her  to  be  a  member 
of  our  group?  Do  we  want  her? 
That  depends  on  you  and  what 
you  have  brought  her  up  to  be, 
on  us  and  what  we  have  to  offer. 


Painting  by  Staniilav  Rembiki 

M.  ADELAIDE  NUTTING,  R.N. 

A  recent  portrait  presented  to  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  by  Miss  putting's  friends  in 
recognition  of  her  leadership  in  nursing  education 
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To  understand  just  exactly  what  we  do  have  to  offer 
we  have  been  studying  our  profession  seriously  the  last  few 
years,  and  today  we  have  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  what  is 
happening  to  nursing  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  changes  is  the  increase  in  opportunities 
which  has  come  to  us  in  the  last  quarter  century,  due  largely 
to  the  development  of  preventive  medicine.  Very  easily  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  discovery  in  research  laboratories  of 
means  of  preventing  illness  must  be  accompanied  by  inter- 
pretation to  the  public  in  terms  which  the  average  person 
could  understand  and  practice  if  any  large  benefit  were  to 
result — and  so  the  modern  public  health  nurse  was  evolved. 
The  public  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  well.  It  listens  to 
the  public  health  nurse;  and  today  we  find  her  working  in 
crowded  cities,  in  rural  stretches  of  mountains  and  plains,  in 
factories,  schools,  homes,  and  clinics,  teaching  the  art  of 
healthful  living. 

Naturally,  this  development  of  preventive  medicine  has 
brought  about  a  demand  for  better  education  of  nurses. 
They  need  to  know  much  of  science — physiology,  bacteri- 
ology, chemistry,  physics — in  order  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  prevention  of  disease;  they  need  to  know 
psychology  and  mental  hygiene  in  order  to  understand  human 
behavior  and  how  to  change  it ;  they  need  to  know  the  social 
sciences  in  order  to  help  communities  bring  about  a  better 
social  order.  Need  for  such  knowledge  means  need  for  better 
teaching  in  the  training  schools  and  more  of  it,  in  class- 
rooms, wards,  and  clinics — an- 
other opportunity  challenging 
the  well  educated  nurse;  while 
for  the  executive-minded  person 
there  are  positions  as  adminis- 
trators of  both  training  schools 
and  hospitals. 

Today  about  one  half  of  the 
nursing  group  is  engaged  in 
either  the  so-called  "institution- 
al" or  public-health  field,  both 
of  which  are  developing  rapidly 
and  are  intensely  interesting; 
leaving,  however,  the  other  half 
struggling  to  earn  a  living  at 
"private  duty"  which,  apparent- 
ly unaware  of  our  changing 
social  order,  has  remained  as 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago, 
an  entirely  unorganized,  un- 
supervised  endeavor  offering 
little  opportunty  for  profes- 
sional advancement  and  di- 
minishing opportunity  for  steady 
work. 

The  profession  of  nursing  of- 
fers promise  of  a  real  future  to 
the  well  qualified,  capable  person 
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and  less  and  less  chance  to  the  poorly  equipped  nurse.  If 
this  is  so,  you  ask,  why  do  not  nurses  eliminate  this  unfit 
group  from  nursing  schools  before  they  spend  three  years 
there,  guiding  them  into  some  work  which  will  suit  them 
better?  It  looks  simple,  but  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
seems,  is  the  other  half  of  our  story — the  story  of  the 
development  of  nursing  education  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  a  long  and  hard  struggle  between  the  nursing 
leaders  who  from  the  beginning  have  felt  need  for  better 
educational  opportunities,  and  the  hospital  authorities  who 
have  wished  to  furnish  nursing  care  to  their  sick  at  as  low 
a  cost  as  possible.  Schools  of  nursing  in  this  country  were 
developed  and  owned  by  hospitals  who  had  the  sick  to  care 
for  and,  therefore,  needed  nurses;  and  who  continue  to 
support  these  schools  at  the  present  time,  not  because  they 
are  primarily  interested  in  education,  but  because  they  think 
student  help  is  cheaper  than  that  of  graduates,  and  because 
student  nurses  are  easier  to  handle.  Students  cannot  speak 
up  and  assert  themselves  as  can  graduates,  demanding  proper 
living  and  working  conditions,  properly  qualified  instructors, 
adequate  hours  for  study. 

This  control  of  the  schools  by  a  group  primarily  interested 
in  hospital  management  rather  than  in  education  has  re- 
sulted in  several  serious  difficulties.  Admission  of  students 
is  not  limited  by  the  number  presenting  proper  educational 
qualifications,  but  by  the  labor  needs  of  the  institution.  Al- 
though twenty  years  ago  only  the  more  privileged  of  our 
young  people  went  to  highschool,  conditions  have  changed 
so  rapidly  that  today  to  be  without  a  highschool  diploma 
usually  means  lack  of  mental  capacity  necessary  to  complete 
the  work,  or  lack  of  desire  for  an  education.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this,  many  training  schools  still  admit  students  with  one, 
two  or  three  years  of  highschool  work;  and  keep  in  their 
schools  students  who  show  themselves  mentally  unable  to 
acquire  knowledge  necessary  for  safe  care  of  patients — all 
because  hospitals  want  cheap  labor  and  they,  not  the  training 
school  authorities,  have  the  power  to  make  final  decisions. 

IN  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  demands  made  on  the 
nurse  by  the  developments  of  modern  science,  50  per  cent 
of  the  two  hundred  thousand  graduate  nurses  in  the  United 
States  possess  less  than  a  highschool  education,  while  only 
15  per  cent  have  one  or  more  years  of  college  work.  In 
other  words,  your  family,  in  a  crisis  of  life  and  death,  stands 
a  fify-fifty  chance  of  being  nursed  by  a  person  whose  edu- 
cational qualifications  are  so  low  that  she  could  not  get 
work  in  most  offices  and  stores. 

Equally  important  is  the  course  of  study  within  the 
training  school.  Again,  since  the  hospital  holds  the  purse- 
strings,  it  governs  what  is  taught.  It  costs  money  to  run 
a  good  school  with  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified 
instructors,  adequate  classrooms  and  laboratory  equipment ; 
with  proper  dormitories  and  supervision  of  leisure  time 
such  as  any  good  college  would  feel  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  its  students. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  nursing  schools  which  furnish 
all  this,  but  the  average  small  hospital  does  not  have  a 
budget  large  enough  to  allow  for  this  expense,  and  in  ad- 
dition seldom  furnishes  a  sufficient  variety  of  clinical  ma- 
terial to  give  students  adequate  experience  in  actual  nursing 
care.  In  the  long  run,  to  support  a  good  school — one  which 
is  really  an  educational  institution — for  the  use  of  a  small 
number  of  students,  costs  more  than  to  obtain  nursing  serv- 


ice by  salaried  graduate  nurses.  But  to  run  a  poor  school 
costs  less.  That  75  per  cent  of  our  nursing  schools  today 
have  fifty  or  less  students  and  are  graduating  45  per  cent  of 
all  our  nurses  speaks  for  itself.  Few  colleges  or  even  high- 
schools  of  such  size  would  be  allowed  to  exist  by  the  sup- 
porting public. 

Of  course  not  all  small  schools  are  poor  ones  and  not  all 
large  ones  good.  Many  large  hospitals  are  saving  them- 
selves thousands  of  dollars  by  conducting  schools  which  are 
as  poor  educational  institutions  as  could  be  found  anywhere. 
If  we  could  take  the  profit  out  of  nursing  education,  so  that 
only  those  schools  existed  which  were  primarily  interested 
in  education,  it  would  solve  most  of  our  problems  in  better- 
ing the  quality  of  nursing.  After  all,  why  should  student 
nurses  be  exploited  to  furnish  cheap  labor  any  more  than 
student  lawyers,  doctors  or  teachers? 

THE  third  aspect  of  this  problem,  of  grave  moment  to  the 
nursing  profession  and  the  public  at  large  just  now,  is 
that  of  overproduction  of  nurses.  Every  profession  for 
women  is  in  danger  of  becoming  overcrowded,  but  the  nurs- 
ing profession  has  suffered  more  than  most,  since  hospitals 
seldom  consider  community  needs  in  admitting  students,  or 
give  a  thought  to  what  the  professional  future  of  the  nurse 
may  be  after  graduation.  Most  hospitals  which  train  nurses 
do  not  want  to  employ  these  same  women  in  any  appreciable 
numbers,  once  they  are  graduated.  Today  we  have  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  graduate  nurses  in  the  field  de- 
sirous of  active  work,  while  more  than  two  thousand  train- 
ing schools  pour  out  twenty  thousand  additional  nurses  more 
each  year.  Half  of  these  nurses  at  least  have  an  education 
ill  suited  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  profession ; 
many  are  out  of  work  and  swell  the  number  of  unemployed 
necessitating  care  by  our  charities.  A  large  portion  of  this 
year's  graduates  will  step  out  of  the  hospital  where  they 
were  kept  for  three  years  because  of  their  economic  value  as 
manual  laborers,  into  a  professional  world  that  does  not 
want  them.  And  though  the  nursing  profession  knows  this 
and  fights  it,  the  hospitals  go  on  building  new  wards  and  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  schools  year  after  year,  because 
they  think  it  cheaper  and  less  trouble  to  use  student  help 
than  to  employ  their  own  graduates. 

So  we  face  the  needless  paradox  of  having  large  numbers 
of  poorly  trained  nurses  without  work,  while  at  the  same 
time  stimulating  demands  develop  in  the  field  and  good  posi- 
tions remain  unfilled  because' of  lack  of  properly  qualified 
applicants.  The  great  problem  of  bettering  quality  and  de- 
creasing quantity  confronts  us. 

How  can  this  be  done?  As  long  as  the  schools  of  nurs- 
ing of  the  country  are  financed  by  hospitals  it  can  not  be 
done  by  nurses  alone.  The  consuming  public  will  have  to 
help.  After  all,  it  may  be  your  daughter  who,  exploited  for 
three  years  in  a  poor  school,  steps  out  confidently  looking 
for  work  which  is  refused  her,  asking  for  membership  in  a 
profession  which  gives  her  small  welcome,  and  all  through 
no  fault  of  hers.  It  may  be  your  community  that  ultimately 
has  to  increase  its  unemployment  funds  to  support  her,  or 
your  family  that  suffers  needlessly  through  her  ignorance 
and  lack  of  proper  training. 

A  few  university  schools  of  nursing  have  gained  financial 
independence  recently  through  the 'help  of  private  philan- 
thropy, and  are  doing  work  of  educational  value  equal  to 
that  of  the  other  schools  in  the  universities  of  which  they 
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are  a  part.  But  the  number  of  graduates  from  such  schools 
is  woefully  small  compared  to  the  total  number  turned  out 
by  our  poorer  institutions,  and  unless  a  way  is  found  to 
finance  a  larger  number  of  schools  so  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  hospital  support,  the  future  of  nursing  education 
it  dark  indeed. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  students  admitted  must  be- 
gin to  bear  some  relation  to  the  ultimate  community  needs, 
instead  of  being  controlled  only  by  the  hospital's  desire  for 
cheap  service.  Knowledge  of  the  exact  needs  of  each  com- 
munity can  best  be  ascertained  by  the  community  itself,  and 
for  this  purpose  nursing  leaders  are  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  councils  on  community  nursing,  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  all  who  are  concerned  with  nursing — doctors, 
nurses,  hospital  authorities,  and  the  public — can  study  and 
plan  together. 

Such  a  council  must  also  consider  the  matter  of  cost. 
Not  only  must  nursing  service  be  provided  of  a  quality 
which  ensures  the  safe  care  of  the  public,  and  in  quantity 
sufficient  but  not  over-sufficient  to  cover  public  needs,  but 
it  must  be  given  at  a  cost  which  the  public  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  one  at  which  the  nurse  can  afford  to  work.  As 
matters  now  stand,  with  this  huge  overproduction  of  poorly 
qualified  nurses  neither  of  these  most  important  factors  is 
being  considered. 

Each  council  on  community  nursing  must  study  what  the 
consuming  public  needs  and  then  so  organize  the  entire 
nursing  service  that  every  type  and  amount  of  service  can 
be  offered  at  a  price  consistent  with  the  public's  purse — 
difficult  to  do,  but  possible  if  the  public  will  cooperate  to 
help  us  plan. 

It  cannot  be  done  by  the  nursing  profession  alone,  for  we 
do  not  hold  the  money-bags.  The  public — who  as  individ- 
uals constitute  the  boards  of  directors  of  hospitals  and  train- 
ing schools,  who  are  the  people  who  use  the  nurse,  whose 
daughters  are  the  nurses  of  tomorrow — the  public  must  take 
this  thing  to  heart  and  help. 

KNOWING  all  this,  do  you  want  your  daughter  to  be  a 
nurse,  to  enter  this  field  of  public  service  which  de- 
mands the  best  she  has  to  give?  We  are  frank  to  say  that 
we  want  her  badly  if  she  is  the  right  sort,  and  not  at  all  if 
she  isn't. 

First  of  all  she  must  like  people;  for  nursing,  no  matter 
where  it  is  practiced  or  how  it  may  be  organized,  deals  and 
always  will  deal  with  people.  Its  whole  reason  for  being  is 
people — from  birth  to  death  the  panorama  of  life  spreads 
itself  before  the  nurse  in  need  of  her  teaching  and  care.  Un- 
less she  is  sure  that  she  prefers  to  work  with  people  rather 
than  with  things,  she  should  not  enter  nursing.  This  is  a 
much  more  important  consideration  than  is  at  first  appar- 
ent, and  many  of  the  failures  in  nursing  are  due  to  lack  of 
recognition  of  it.  A  genuine,  friendly  interest  in  people  as 
such,  and  a  sense  of  humor  that  delights  in  their  vagaries 
are  the  first  essentials  for  any  good  nurse,  and  no  amount 
of  education  will  compensate  for  their  lack. 

Second,  only  to  this  love  of  people  must  come  a  love  for 
nursing  itself — of  satisfaction  and  happiness  gained  from 
the  giving  of  nursing  care.  Again  some  of  our  worst  fail- 
ures are  due  to  the  fact  that  many  nurses  do  not  like  to 
nurse,  and  see  the  profession  not  as  an  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice but  only  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  If  a  girl 
enters  a  training  school  and  discovers  that  she  does  not  like 


the  work  she  should  leave  at  once,  for  nursing  has  no  place 
for  time-servers,  and  it  is  a  poor  living  she  will  earn  and 
an  unhappy  person  she  will  be  while  earning  it. 

From  what  has  been  said  previously  about  education  it 
is  not  hard  to  guess  the  third  requirement.  The  only  way 
to  secure  promise  of  steady  work  in  any  field  today  is  to  be 
better  prepared  than  the  average  person  with  whom  you 
will  have  to  compete.  In  nursing  we  hope  that  the  aver- 
age will  soon  be  possession  of  at  least  a  highschool  educa- 
tion ;  so  to  be  better  than  the  average  must  eventually  mean 
educational  work  beyond  that  of  highschool.  Moreover, 
college  work  must  be  taken  not  with  the  idea  that  because 
of  it  a  person  will  have  rapid  opportunity  for  advancement 
to  positions  of  supervisory  and  administrative  rank,  since 
there  are  relatively  few  such  positions  in  any  profession,  but 
because  sound  educational  background  means  ability  to  be 
a  better  nurse.  Our  concern  individually  and  collectively 
must  always  be  that  of  meeting  public  needs  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

/QUALIFIED  in  this  fashion  and  trained  as  a  nurse, 
r^,  your  daughter  asks  a  pertinent  question — what  kind 
of  a  living  will  she  make?  Education  has  made  her  long 
for  further  study,  for  books,  for  travel,  for  time  to  play — 
and  all  this  costs  money.  What  do  nurses  earn  today,  and 
what  can  they  expect  to  earn? 

What  they  have  been  earning  in  the  past  we  know 
through  recent  studies  (reported  in  Nurses,  Patients  and 
Pocketbooks,  by  May  Ayres  Burgess)  which  show  that  "in 
private  duty  one  fourth  of  the  nurses  had  $1010  or  less  in 
1926  and  another  fourth  received  $1612  or  more.  In  pub- 
lic health  one  fourth  received  $1503  or  less  and  the  top 
fourth  $1892  or  more;  while  among  the  institutional  nurses 
the  lowest  fourth  received  $1724  or  less  and  the  top  fourth 
$2338  or  more."  That  these  figures  are  higher  than  those 
representing  the  earnings  of  these  depression  days  is  certain ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  these  figures  could  rise  without 
bringing  additional  cost  to  the  patient  if  proper  reorgani- 
zation of  the  nursing  profession  were  effected,  if  enough, 
but  no  surplus,  were  trained,  all  of  a  quality  able  to  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  demands  made  on  them  by  our  chang- 
ing world  conditions.  The  well-educated,  capable  nurse 
will  seldom  grow  rich  through  nursing,  but  she  will  con- 
tinue to  earn  a  comfortable  living  and  that  at  work  which 
challenges  the  best  that  is  in  her,  which  brings  a  great 
satisfaction  and  real  interest  to  each  day's  life.  The  poorly- 
trained,  average  nurse  is  having  a  most  difficult  time  today 
and  one  hates  to  think  of  her  future — for  once  out  of  the 
training  school  she  will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
get  work  which,  when  obtained,  becomes  less  and  less  cer- 
tain. 

Quite  to  her  surprise  and  as  much  to  her  sorrow  she 
will  find  that  she  has  spent  three  years  of  hard  work  to  get 
into  a  profession  that  has  no  place  for  her.  Unless  a  girl 
can  afford  to  become  as  well  trained  as  the  best  with  whom 
she  will  have  to  compete,  she  will  be  money  ahead  to  stay 
out  of  nursing  and  the  public  will  be  saved  much  worry  and 
expense  if  it  will  see  that  she  does. 

How  can  we  tell  her  all  this,  how  can  we  make  her 
listen  ?  We  can't.  It  is  up  to  you,  the  public,  to  do  it.  We 
nurses  have  been  saying  it  for  years  but  we  have  been  un- 
able to  control  the  conditions  which  would  make  her  heed 
us  for  her  own  good.  We  repeat — it's  up  to  you. 


Housing  development  at 
Kassel,  by  Otto  Haesler, 
1930-32.  A  projected  com- 
munity of  10,000  unth 
only  25  per  cent  of  the 
land  covered  by  buildings; 
the  dwellings  served  by 
lanes  in  the  rear  of  apart' 
ments.  All  bedrooms  have 
morning  sun,  all  living 
rooms  and  balconies  after' 
noon  sun.  An  apartment 
costs  from  $6  to  $14  a 
month  according  to  size. 
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By  CAROL  ARONOVICI 


'OR  three  years  an  exhibit  of  modern  archi- 
tecture will  be  shown  at  museums  through- 
out the  country.  During  the  recent  weeks 
that  this  exhibit  has  been  on  display  in  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  men 
and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  have  come 
to  study  and  wonder,  some  to  scoff,  while  trying  to  pene- 
trate the  meaning  and  achieve  some  kind  of  spiritual  ad- 
justment to  what  amounts  to  a  revolution  in  the  building 
arts  and  the  type  of  community  that  the  new  architecture 
foreshadows. 

This  exhibit,  for  which  Philip  Johnson  is  largely  respon- 
sible, is  more  than  a  collection  of  pictures  and  models.  It 
is  as  nearly  interpreted  thinking  in  a  given  field  as  exhibit 
material  can  convey.  The  catalog,  aside  from  being  an 
achievement  as  to  form,  contains  illuminating  and  analytical 
articles  with  bibliographies  by  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock, 
Jr.,  Philip  Johnson  and  Lewis  Mumford. 

As  one  goes  from  one  to  another  of  the  several  rooms  in 
which  this  exhibit  is  displayed,  the  feeling  grows  that  an 
architectural  movement  which  was  once  looked  upon  as  a 
fad  is  evolving  into  a  potent  social  prophesy,  while  the  tech- 
nician finds  that  what  he  once  regarded  as  merely  a  revolu- 
tion against  outworn  forms  has  developed  and  become  inte- 
grated into  a  philosophy  of  building  based  upon  a  highly 
socialized  philosophy  of  living. 

When  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
first  rebelled  against  the  outworn  forms  of  our  styles  of 
architecture  and  endeavored  to  create  a  new  style  by  incor- 
porating ornament  into  the  texture  of  his  building  materials 
and  developed  new  mass  arrangement,  he  little  thought  that 
out  of  this  nonconformist  movement  as  to  style  would  grow 
a  new  and  social  architecture.  Prophet  of  individualism  and 
individuality  he  was  the  forerunner  of  an  architecture  of 
highly  evolved  social  expression. 

Through  the  skyscraper  we  have  for  some  time  been 
accustomed  in  this  country  to  the  use  of  modern  or  what 
is  called  International  architecture.  Some  of  our  architects 


long  ago  played  with  new  forms  of  exterior  stylistic  expres- 
sion in  the  design  of  office  and  factory  buildings,  where  ad- 
vertising values  and  efforts  toward  conspicuousness  played 
an  important  part.  The  need  to  let  some  sunshine  into  the 
canyons  of  New  York  streets  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
outgrown  styles  of  elongated  classicism  and  produced  by 
setbacks  some  relief  from  the  monotonous  adaptations  of  the 
Gothic.  The  application  of  the  modern  style  of  architecture 
to  housing  has,  however,  come  much  later  and  let  us  hope 
in  the  better  form  to  meet  modern  needs. 

THE  shoddy,  anachronistic  historical  styles  inflicted  upon 
proletarian  homes  have  been  for  generations  the  pride  of 
the  architect  and  the  talking-point  of  the  speculative  builder. 
It  is  only  recently  that  the  modernism  of  the  skyscraper  has 
drifted  into  the  designs  for  apartment  houses  and  homes. 
But  this  contagion  of  modern  style  was  only  skin  deep,  it 
merely  provided  a  new  shell  for  the  old  and  worn-out  ex- 
hibitionism in  house  ornamentation  to  which  we  have  clung 
without  discrimination  and  without  reason.  Character- 
istically in  Berlin  one  still  sees  apartment  houses  jacketed  in 
modern  exteriors  encasing  the  dry-rot  of  past  generations. 

International  architecture,  however,  is  no  longer  a  style. 
It  is  becoming  a  full-fledged  art  of  building.  It  starts  out 
free  of  anachronisms,  free  of  the  subordination  of  use  to 
form.  It  is  an  art  and  science  of  building  which  is  intent 
upon  satisfying  the  requirements  of  human  beings  by  sim- 
plifying the  mechanics  of  living  while  amplifying  the  func- 
tions of  life. 

The  section  of  the  exhibit  which  deals  with  housing  is 
a  revelation  of  socialized  thinking  in  terms  of  building.  In 
four  aerial  photographs  and  two  charts  are  revealed  the 
essentials  of  our  modern  slums  with  their  solid  fronts  and 
rotted  interiors  in  contrast  with  their  more  modern  cousins, 
the  apartment  houses  in  which  luxury,  architectural  display 
and  bigness  have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
essentials  of  light  and  air,  thus  foretelling  the  aspect  of  the 
slums  of  the  future. 
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Housing  development 
at  Rotterdam,  by  ]. 
J.  P.  Oud.  1928-30; 
an  ample  unit  of  de 
velopment,  u-ith  func- 
tional streets,  in  a 
built-up  neighborhood 


Designed  for  the  California  cli- 
mate, this  project  for  the  Ring 
Plan  School,  b>  Richard  /.  Jsfcutra, 
shows  harmonious  relationship  be- 
tween class  rooms  and  recreational 
activities  in  an  interesting  plan 


This  house  at  Krefeld  by  Mies  van  der  Rohe.  1928,  shows  successful  use  of  tapestry 
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The  rest  of  the  exhibit  shows  modern  houses  built  accord- 
ing to  modern  needs  and  free  from  traditional  esthetic  and 
social  and  economic  handicaps.  The  housing  development 
in  Kassel,  designed  by  Otto  Haesler,  shows  cheap  housing, 
which  can  be  rented  at  from  six  dollars  to  fourteen  dollars 
a  month,  where  each  bedroom  has  the  morning  sun  and 
each  sitting-room  has  the  evening  sun.  The  land  instead  of 
being  sweated  in  order  to  hold  as  many  people  as  are  will- 
ing to  accept  congestion,  is  covered  only  to  the  extent  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  used.  These  houses  instead  of 
being  rigid  in  construction  are  flexible,  so  that  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  family  needs  may  be  met  without  ex- 
cessive cost  and  without  radical  structural  changes.  Similar 
conditions  have  been  created  in  the  Kiefhoek  housing  devel- 
opment at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  where  the  architect,  J.  J. 
P.  Oud,  has  combined  modern  building  with  a  radical 
street  scheme,  which  gives  the  whole  development  a  neigh- 
borhood structure  capable  of  integration  without  separation 
from  the  body  of  the  community  of  which  such  a  develop- 
ment is  a  part.  This  type  of  street  treatment  is  again  rep- 
resented by  the  Radburn  housing  scheme  which  was  devel- 
oped in  this  country  under  the  skilled  direction  of  Clarence 
S.  Stein,  Henry  Wright  and  Frederick  Ackerman,  all  of 
whom  are  leaders  in  the  new  planning  movement  in  this 
country. 

One  must  mention  the  work  of  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  who 
has  developed  such  a  keen  sense  of  form  and  color,  and  of 
Walter  Gropius,  who  approaches  housing  not  as  a  problem 
of  building  but  as  a  project  in  efficient  and  effective  living. 
Le  Corbusier  and  his  cousin  Pierre  Jeanneret  have  made 
contributions  based  on  broad  premises  of  urbanism  which, 
although  perhaps  difficult  of  acceptance  as  a  mode  of  com- 
munity building,  nevertheless  represent  building  designs  per- 
meated by  the  new  social  consciousness  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  material  shown  does 
not  represent  Le  Corbusier's  best  work. 

Unfortunately  some  outstanding  Americans  are  not  rep- 
resented. Richard  J.  Neutra's  work  is  shown  only  by  one 
house,  an  apartment  and  a  very  original  school  plan,  while 
Rudolph  M.  Schindler  of  California  is  not  represented  at 
all. 

The  work  of  Raymond  M.  Hood  is  interesting  and  orig- 


Mass  and  texture  as  used  by  Fran\  Lloyd  Wright  in  1921 


inal,  but  his  skyscraper  "apartment  house  in  the  country" 
reveals  an  incurable  New  Yorkism  which  should  have  a  bet- 
ter explanation  than  is  given  on  the  model  if  the  scheme  de- 
serves any  justification  at  all.  Probably  the  designs  of  hous- 
ing schemes  by  Howe  and  Lescaze  represent  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  European  progress  in  socialized  housing.  Even 
though  the  exhibit  is  an  achievement  as  to  clarity  and  com- 
pleteness, one  still  wishes  there  were  more  information  to 
show  the  significance  of  each  scheme  in  terms  of  living  con- 
ditions. 

THE  whole  exhibit  represents  a  vast  system  of  social  and 
economic  implications  the  significance  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  realized.  Large-scale  planning,  mass  production,  re- 
duction in  financial  costs  and  broad  powers  of  community 
land  control  are  among  the  most  important  of  these  impli- 
cations. Some  of  the  architects  who  have  contributed  to- 
ward this  exhibit  still  look  upon  their  work  rather  as  a  new 
style  than  an  evolving  new  architecture,  thus  keeping  the 
emphasis  upon  form  rather  than  purpose. 

International  architecture  seems  to  have  come  to  stay. 
The  whole  basis  of  this  new  architecture  rests  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  a  social  order  in  which  a  high  type  of  com- 
munity may  develop.  As  time  advances  it  will  not  only 
make  progress  in  evolving  more  coherent  and  pleasing  forms, 
but  it  will  call  to  its  service  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences 
in  order  to  correlate  its  social  and  esthetic  functions  with  all 
other  forms  of  personal  and  community  self-expression.  City 
planning,  which  is  today  merely  a  recognition  that  having 
accomplished  chaos  we  must  devise  ways  and  means  for 
using  this  chaos  with  the  least  inconvenience  and  at  the 
lowest  cost,  must  undergo  a  revolution  under  the  influence 
of  the  new  architecture.  We  may  be  prompted  to  junk 
entire  communities  and  begin  anew;  we  may  tear  out  whole 
sections  of  cities  and  give  full  sway  to  the  new  philosophy 
of  this  newest  of  architectures;  we  may  even  discover  that 
leaving  our  cities  as  they  are  built  today  is  more  costly  both 
in  money  and  in  human  amenities  than  their  complete  de- 
struction and  reconstruction  along  new  lines. 

In  their  desire  for  new  utility  and  the  need  for  new 
beauty  the  architects  of  the  modern  school  have  by  no  means 
reached  perfection.  There  is  a  long  series  of  evolutionary 
steps  yet  to  be  taken.  Modern  architecture  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped those  rigid  principles  so  dear  to  the  classicist,  but 
as  the  same  movement  seems  to  have  spread  across  the  whole 
of  the  occidental  world  about  the  same  time,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  back  of  all  this  movement  there  is  an 
organic  urge  which  in  the  end  will  meet  the  essentials  of 
utility  and  the  demand  for  beauty. 

In  the  wake  of  the  evolution  of  this  new  expression  in 
architecture  will  have  to  come  other  movements  and  changes 
in  the  arts  as  applied  to  home  and  community  building. 
The  manufacturer  of  conveniences  for  the  protection  of 
health,  the  producer  of  furniture,  the  landscape  architect, 
the  designer  of  lighting  fixtures,  the  producer  of  building 
materials,  the  artist  concerned  with  color  both  as  to  esthetic 
and  therapeutic  values,  the  sculptor  whose  work  will  become 
part  of  our  more  sumptuary  structures,  will  have  to  com- 
bine their  contributions  as  derivatives  of  the  new  architecture 
which  is  destined  to  create  a  new  and  humanized  environ- 
ment. When  modern  architecture  comes  of  age  we  shall 
have  a  new  community  life  and'-expression,  more  effective 
living,  and  the  maximum  of  comfort  of  today  may  become 
the  minimum  of  comfort  of  tomorrow. 


Birth  Control  vs.  Class  Suicide 


By  GUY  IRVING  BURCH 


IRELAND  has  long  been  known  as  a  country 
of  large  families.  What  is  less  well  known  is 
that  it  has  always  had  a  low  birthrate.   This 
apparent  paradox  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
families  though  large,  are  relatively  few.   Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  census  of  the  Irish  Free 
State,  the  Irish  mother  raises  twice  as  many  children  as  the 
American  mother.    In  proportion  to  population  the  Saorstat 
has  only  half  as  many  married  women  under  forty-five  years 
of  age  as  has  the  United  States.  Late  marriages  of  those  who 
do  marry  shorten  the  child-bearing  period.     In  the  United 
States  less  than  a  quarter  (23  per  cent)  of  the  women  are 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  25-30  years ;  in  Ireland  62  per  cent, 
or  nearly  two  thirds,  are  unmarried.   .Apparently  Irish  fam- 
ilies are  not  decreasing  in  size:  the  number  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  per  thousand  mothers  of   forty-five  and 
less  was  slightly  greater  in  Ireland  in  1926  than  in  1841. 
It  is  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  marry  which  has 
steadily  gone  down.     A  declining  birthrate  has  been  caused 
by  the  limitation  of  the  number,  not  the  size  of  families. 
In  the  United  States  (and  in  England)   things  are  just 
the  other  way.    A  declining  birthrate  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  rising  marriage-rate.     More  of  us  marry  than  in  previ- 
ous generations,  but  children  are  fewer.     \Vhen  marriages 
are  relatively  greater  in  number  and  births  fewer,  what  is 
happening?    It  is  impossible  to  gauge  all  the  factors  which 
may  have  been  involved,  such  as  a  possible  lessened  fertility 
of  people  livinp  under  the  stress  of  modern  industrial  con- 
ditions, but  it  seems  clear  that  conscious  limitation  of  families 
— birth  control — must  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
declining  birthrate. 

Some  students  of  population  go  further  to  believe  that 
birth  control  is  a  positive  factor  in  increasing  the  number 
of  marriages,  especially  among  responsible  and  intelligent 
people  who  will  not  marry  and  have  children  unless  they 
can  see  their  way  clear  to  supporting  them  adequately.  It 
also  makes  for  earlier  marriages,  since  young  people  are 
enabled  to  marry  and  postpone  and  space  their  children 
as  their  circumstances  dictate.  In  a  study  of  certain  northern 
cities  in  this  country,  for  example,  \V.  F.  Ogburn  found 
that  in  a  comparison  of  groups  of  the  same  age  the  cities 
with  the  lowest  birthrate  had  the  highest  marriage-rate 
among  young  people. 

Behind  all  population  statistics  there  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  growth  which  Benjamin  Franklin,  Malthus, 
Darwin  and  many  contemporary  population  authorities 
have  pointed  out.  The  capacity  for  reproduction  of  all  ani- 
mate species  is  far  greater  than  the  nourishment  for  sub- 
ostence  available  on  the  earth.  If  human  reproduction  were 
permitted  to  run  at  capacity  speed  populations  would  double 
their  numbers  in  less  than  twenty  years,  which  is  more 
than  five  times  as  fast  as  the  population  of  the  world  is  now 
doubling.  If  this  rate  kept  up  for  any  considerable  time, 
there  would  not  even  be  "standing  room"  on  the  earth. 
This  will  never  happen,  however,  because  there  are  other 
controls  of  population  growth  beside  standing  room:  eco- 
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notnic  and  social  factors  of  population  pressure  and  standard 
of  living.  Professors  Pearl  and  Reed  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  have  shown  that  the  controls  of  population  growth 
cause  human  populations  to  increase  rather  consistently  along 
a  certain  mathematical  curve,  regardless  of  many  factors 
that  may  be  thought  to  change  the  speed  of  growth.  Accord- 
ing to  such  a  theory,  the  necessity  for  control  of  population 
is  operating  in  one  way  in  Ireland  by  the  limitation  and 
delay  of  marriage,  in  another  in  such  countries  as  England 
and  the  United  States  by  the  limitation  of  births.  It  is  at 
least  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  birthrate  of  Holland, 
which  probably  has  a  longer  experience  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  dissemination  of  contraceptive  information,  is 
several  points  higher  than  that  of  Ireland  where  religious 
principles  forbid  the  practice  of  birth  control. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  contraception  as  a  method  of 
population  control  is  that  it  is  used  to  limit  the  families  of  the 
very  people  whose  children  would  be  of  the  greatest  social 
value.  Studies  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  (see  Survey 
Graphic,  April  1931,  p.  38,  Social  Classes  and  the  Birthrate 
by  Frank  \V.  Notestein)  have  shown  for  example  that  in 
large  groups  of  the  American  population  the  birthrate  has 
been  lowest  among  the  business  and  professional  groups  in 
the  cities,  and  progressively  higher  as  one  goes  down  the 
economic  scale  through  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers;  the 
rural  birthrate,  always  higher  than  the  urban,  is  least  among 
the  families  of  farm  owners,  highest  among  farm  laborers. 
Whether  or  not  education  and  economic  success  are  criteria 
of  the  quality  of  human  stock,  they  probably  measure  broadly 
many  of  the  advantages  that  a  family  could  give  to  its  chil- 
dren. Apparently  the  people  with  the  most  to  offer  had 
the  fewest  children. 

IT  is  this  sort  of  evidence  which  was  responsible  for  the 
old  hue  and  cry  about  "race  suicide"  or  more  properly 
class  suicide,  since  the  alarm  was  usually  greatest  at  the 
small  size  of  upper-class  families  in  contrast  to  the  busy 
cradles  of  the  slums.  Any  consideration  of  birth  control  as 
a  factor  in  promoting  or  preventing  class  suicide,  however, 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  legal  and  social  restriction 
in  this  country  has  tended  to  make  birth  control  a  class 
privilege,  limited  to  those  who  had  the  initiative  and  re- 
sources to  evade  the  laws  and  to  demand  instruction  from 
private  physicians. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  get  evidence  from  other  countries 
as  to  what  happens  when  contraceptive  information  is  easily 
and  freely  available  to  all  classes  of  a  population.  Dr.  Karl 
Edin  startled  the  World  Population  Conference  in  Geneva 
in  1927  by  reading  the  results  of  a  study  in  Stockholm 
which  showed  that  there,  in  contrast  to  the  American  figures 
cited  above,  the  birthrate  was  much  higher  among  the  well- 
to-do  than  among  those  moderately  well-off;  higher  in  turn 
among  these  latter  than  among  the  poor.  At  that  same  con- 
ference Dr.  Alfred  Grotjahn  of  Germany  commented  on 
the  decline  of  the  birthrate  of  the  laboring  classes  in  German 
cities  due  to  the  spread  of  contra-  (Continued  en  page  64) 


Rents 


By  HELEN  HALL 


'HEN  Charlie  Chaplin's  play,  City  Lights, 
was  first  shown  in  Philadelphia,  he  gave 
one  performance  for  "poor"  children.  I 
went  with  a  group  from  our  settlement  and 
the  thing  I  remember  best  happened  when 
the  grandmother  of  the  little  blind  heroine 
was  notified  that  she  must  pay  her  rent  by  the  next  day  or 
move  out.  The  eviction  notice  came  upon  the  screen,  and 
there  was  a  hushed  silence  in  the  audience.  Then  Charlie, 
with  a  magnificent  gesture,  said  that  he  would  take  care 
of  the  rent.  That  audience  of  children  broke  loose  and 
screamed  and  cheered.  It  was  the  big  moment  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Even  the  youngest  of  them  knew  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  rent  paid  and  in  a  way  which  has  yet  to  be  borne 
in  upon  the  general  public.  One  day  this  winter  some  very 
small  children  in  a  day  nursery  were  found  piling  up  their 
doll  furniture  in  a  little  cart  and  moving  it  from  one  part 
of  the  room  to  another.  Here  they  carefully  unloaded  it, 
only  in  a  short  while  to  pack  up  again  and  trundle  it  to 
another  corner.  They  did  this  so  often  and  with  such 
•earnestness  and  absorption  that  they  were  asked  what  game 
they  were  playing.  "We  ain't  got  no  money  for  the  rent," 
they  answered,  "so  we's  moved  into  a  new  house;  then  we 
got  the  constable  on  us,  so  we's  moving  again."  And  they 
turned  back  to  their  play. 

These  children  only  reflected,  of  course,  the  game  of  elud- 
ing the  landlord  which  is  going  on  all  over  the  United 
States  today.  Unemployed  wage-earners  and  their  families 
are  playing  it;  social  agencies  and  emergent  relief  funds  are 
playing  it;  municipalities  are  playing  it.  Back  in  all  our 
memories  lie  traditions  of  landlords  who  ground  the  faces 
of  the  poor.  The  rent-strikers  in  some  cities  who  have  re- 
sisted evictions  and  organized  mass  protests  are  acting  on 
an  age-old  instinct  as  well  as  recoiling  from  a  very  present 

emergency.     But    today     

.many  landlords  are 
themselves  of  the  same 
group  as  their  tenants 
and  the  houses  they  rent 
may  represent  the  sav- 
ings of  a  lifetime.  And 
along  with  the  evictions 
of  tenants  come  fore- 
-closures  against  land- 
lords and  forced  sales 
for  back  taxes.  By  the 
tacit  acceptance  of  eva- 
sion, a  large  share  of 
the  burden  of  industrial 
unemployment  has  been 
shifted  from  industry 
and  from  the  commu- 
Jiity  as  a  whole,  to  fall 
upon  the  backs  of  petty 
Teal-estate  owners. 


What  happens  physically  and  mentally  to  a  family  which 
is  evicted  or  lives  under  the  constant  fear  of  eviction  has 
been  brought  out  repeatedly  in  a  study  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements  is  making  of  unemployment  during 
the  depression. 

To  those  of  us  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  unpaid  rents 
the  mental  strain  is  what  seems  perhaps  the  most  devastat- 
ing effect  and  threatens  most  the  qualities  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve in  family  life.  Allied  with  this  is  the  change  in  atti- 
tude toward  unmet  obligations.  Added  to  which  are  the 
actual  physical  conditions  caused  by  overcrowding.  These 
effects  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  in  most  family  sit- 
uations one  finds  all  three. 

TO  take  the  more  obvious  first.  These  are  bad  days  for 
everyone  who  has  worked  and  hoped  for  better  housing. 
We  see  families  who  had  come  to  make  much  of  decency 
and  cleanliness  and  who  perhaps  had  added  that  important 
sign  of  respectability,  the  parlor,  go  back  to  huddle  in  the 
one  room  which  some  relative  or  neighbor  can  spare  them. 
The  Reiters,  a  family  of  seven  who  were  getting  grocery 
orders  from  an  unemployment  relief  fund,  were  evicted 
from  their  home  in  December.  A  neighbor  took  them  in 
and  for  the  past  two  months  the  father,  mother  and  five 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  a  girl  of  thirteen,  have  lived 
in  one  room.  The  mother  was  expecting  a  baby  at  the  time 
of  eviction.  The  Careys  were  evicted  just  before  Christmas 
and  relatives  offered  them  one  room.  For  over  two  months 
the  mother,  father  and  four  children  slept  in  one  bed  until 
another  bed  was  given  them  which  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  squeeze  into  the  room. 

It's  not  only  that  people  and  their  belongings  may  be  phys- 
ically put  out  upon  the  street.  Only  once  in  a  long  time 
does  that  precipitate  a  tragedy  in  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mother  whose  sick  baby  was  reported  to  have  died  in  her 

arms   as  she  was  being 

evicted  from  her  house. 
What  eviction  really 
stands  for  is  constant 
fear  and  insecurity,  ten- 
sion which  reaches 
through  to  the  littlest 
of  the  family's  children. 
Mrs.  Maley  tells  the 
story  of  her  next-door 
neighbors : 

I've  been  helping  my 
friend  out  all  I  can  with 
bags  of  coal  and  milk 
and  things  but  my  own 
man's  been  laid  off  and  I 
have  a  hard  enough  time 
figuring  out  how  I  can 
keep  my  own  rent  going. 
I  know  she's  getting  a 
grocery  order  from  "the 
welfare"  but  it  seems 


Movements  toward  unemployment  insurance  are 
gathering  head.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  last  summer  is  anticipated 
as  this  issue  goes  to  press.  In  February  the  findings  of 
the  six-state  commission  in  the  East  followed  the  lines 
of  the  pioneer  unemployment  compensation  law  en- 
acted in  January  at  Wisconsin.  And  in  March  there 
was  a  drive  at  Albany  for  the  Mastick-Steingut  bill 
which  embodied  the  same  principle.  Meanwhile  the 
Marcy  legislative  commission  in  New  York  had  en- 
dorsed compulsory  insurance  in  theory;  but  its  counsel 
of  delay  was  challenged  in  a  minority  report  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Kohut,  who  represented  the  public  on  the 
commission.  In  Ohio  and  California  state  commis- 
sions will  hold  hearings  this  spring.  Here  the  chair- 
man of  the  Unemployment  Division  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements  presents  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  their  new  inquiry. 
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like  she's  lost  all  her  ipirit.  Her  husband  died  three  years 
ago  and  she's  been  doing  day's  work  when  she  can  get  it  since 
then,  but  she's  an  awful  frail  woman.  She's  got  two  children, 
one  twelve  and  one  nine  in  school,  and  the  little  boy's  been  in 
the  hospital  all  summer.  I  finally  said  to  her,  "You'll  just  have 
to  realize  you  need  help,  Mrs.  Johnston,  cause  you  can't  pay 
the  rent  out  of  what  you  can  earn."  Her  relatives  are  just 
as  bad  off  as  she  is. 

She  comes  over  to  my  house  just  to  talk,  and  the  other  day 
she  told  me  she  thought  she'd  just  quietly  go  away  some  day 
with  the  children  and  never  come  back.  I  said,  "Oh,  you 
mustn't  be  talking  like  that,  Mrs.  Johnston."  But  I  can't  put 
hope  into  her. 

If  she's  three  days  behind  with  the  rent  they  put  the  con- 
stable on  her  and  its  draining  all  the  fight  out  of  her. 

MRS.  GREEN  left  her  five  small  children  alone  one 
morning  while  she  went  to  get  her  grocery  order 
filled.  While  she  was  away  the  constable  arrived  and  pad- 
locked her  house  with  the  children  inside.  When  she  came 
back  she  heard  the  six-weeks-old  baby  crying.  She  did  not 
dare  touch  the  padlock  for  fear  of  -being  arrested,  but  she 
found  a  window  open  and  climbed  in  and  nursed  the  baby 
and  then  climbed  out  and  appealed  to  the  police  to  let  her 
children  out.  The  mother  was  a  schoolteacher  before  her 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Fleer  has  a  husband  who  is  dying  of  tuberculosis. 
When  she  lost  her  job  they  had  no  means  of  support  and 
were  given  food  from  unemployment  relief  funds.  But 
weekly  the  rent  man  found  his  way  back  into  the  alley  in 
which  she  lived.  She  had  been  told  that  her  husband  had 
only  a  short  time  to  live,  and  she  wanted  to  keep  it  peace- 
ful for  him  until  he  died.  She  had  never  been  back  in  her 
lent  before  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were  panic- 
stricken  when  she  couldn't  keep  the  collector  quiet. 

Home-owners  who  have  done  the  things  the  moralists 
have  advised,  fare  even  more  tragically  in  some  ways  than 
the  renters.  While  they  may  not  be  hounded  by  the  rent 
collector,  more  of  the  hopes  of  years  are  brought  to  ground 
when  a  home  they  have  been  buying  goes  to  the  sheriff. 
In  surprisingly  few  cities  has  there  been  any  real  effort 
made  to  help  the  small  home-owner.  He  has  saved,  he  has 
bought  a  home  and  tried  to  make  himself  an  independent 
member  of  his  community.  But  these  hard  times  have 
shown  us  how  little  possibility  of  independence  he  really  has. 
No  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  saving  or  industry  has  been  able 
to  earn-  some  of  our  people  through  these  protracted  months 
of  depression. 

THE  Lazars  were  determined  to  give  their  children 
schooling  and  be  independent  in  their  old  age.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lazar  had  worked  all  his  life  at  unskilled 
labor,  part  of  the  time  in  the  sewers  of  Cleveland,  they 
saved  enough  to  buy  a  two-family  house  which  they  re- 
modeled to  accommodate  four  families,  and  later  the  two- 
family  house  next  door.  Added  to  this  achievement  they 
had  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  when  Mr.  Lazar  lost 
his  work.  Since  that  time  the  rents  from  their  property 
have  been  paid  so  irregularly  that  their  savings  have  all 
been  used  and  they  have  had  to  borrow  on  their  property. 
Today  their  borrowing  power  has  gone.  Not  one  of  the 
tenants  is  paying  rent,  for  they  too  are  all  out  of  work. 
These  tenants  are  receiving  help  from  an  agency  whose 
policy  it  is  not  to  pay  rents  except  under  pressure.  Mr. 
Lazar  and  his  daughter  haunt  the  Public  Employment  Of- 
fice looking  for  work.  Long  ago  the  two  oldest  girls,  then 


in  school,  left  to  save  carfare  and  shoes.  The  youngest 
children  have  been  refused  milk  in  school  because  their 
parents  own  property ! 

Landlords  have  in  many  instances  shown  consideration 
and  patience  with  respect  to  out-of-work  tenants,  letting 
them  stay  for  months  without  paying  anything  but  an  odd 
dollar  or  two.  This  is  sometimes  actuated,  of  course,  by  the 
fact  that  a  vacant  house  in  many  of  our  city  neighborhoods 
becomes  an  immediate  target  for  destruction.  Under  what- 
ever circumstances  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  stay  in  a  house 
for  which  he  pays  no  rent,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  is  weakened.  And  this  happens 
with  people  who  once  felt  just  as  definite  a  moral  obligatior 
toward  rent  as  they  did  toward  any  other  debt.  I  asked 
one  of  our  young  neighbors  how  they  paid  the  rent  out  of 
the  two  days'  work  her  husband  had.  This  girl's  sense  of 
exactness  in  business  relations  had  been  such  that  twice  she 
had  returned  a  loan  to  us  speeded  by  a  special  delivery  stamp 
so  that  it  might  arrive  on  precisely  the  date  she  had  speci- 
fied. "Pay  the  rent,"  she  replied,  "when  the  children 
haven't  enough  to  eat  I  don't  think  of  paying  the  rent  and 
what's  more,  I  won't."  This  feeling  gains  force  through 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  community  towards  the  obli- 
gation. Yesterday  our  case  workers  directed  their  efforts 
towards  building  up  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
families  coming  under  their  care.  Today  emergency  relief 
workers  are  often  placed  in  the  position  of  moving  families 
out  of  houses  where  they  owe  several  months'  rent  and 
placing  what  money  there  is  to  spend  with  new  landlords; 
certainly  not  a  practice  to  be  favored  from  the  standpoint 
of  integrity  and  fair  play. 

TO  understand  how  it  comes  about  that  households  are 
left  in  such  predicaments,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  not  until  the  second  winter  of  the  depression  that  most 
communities  started  to  plan  for  their  unemployed.  In  the 
winter  of  1930-31  the  need  pressed  so  hard  that  they  had 
to  organize  to  deal  with  the  situation,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  dealt  with  it  from  the  standpoint  not  of  the  need 
but  of  the  funds  they  were  able  to  raise.  This  was  a 
natural  enough  start,  considering  the  difficulties  involved 
in  raising  the  money,  either  public  or  private,  but  the  practice 
has  continued  in  our  hand-to-mouth  extensions  since.  So 
doing  we  have  broken  down  the  standards  that  social-work 
thinking  and  practice  had  built  up  in  the  years  before  the 
depression,  standards  which  to  a  considerable  degree  are 
with  difficulty  maintained  even  by  the  family  societies  today 
in  the  limited  number  of  unemployment  cases  they  can 
handle.  The  evasion  of  rents  by  our  emergency  organiza- 
tions is  part  of  the  spiritual  price  we  have  paid  in  our  be- 
lated and  short-range  efforts  to  handle  the  need. 

In  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  no  rents  are  being 
paid  by  the  Committee  for  Unemployment  Relief,  to  which 
are  referred  practically  all  cases  of  destitution  caused  by- 
unemployment.  In  a  trip  which  brought  me  in  touch  with 
the  situation  in  eleven  industrial  centers,  I  found  no  other 
city  with  so  rigid  a  ruling  on  this  point,  but  few  can  be 
said  to  deal  with  rent  as  a  necessity. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  no  rent  was  being  paid  during 
February  except  in  unusual  situations  or  in  very  serious 
illnesses.  And  one  must  realize  that  such  instances  are  not 
easily  discoverable  by  a  caseworker  who  is  trying  to  dis- 
tribute relief  to  some  three  hundred  families,  as  they  often 
are  in  Chicago.  In  Cleveland,  50  per  cent  of  the  one 
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month's  rent  was  being  paid  to  tide  a  family  over  once  it 
had  received  a  notice  of  eviction.  Then  the  payments  stop 
until  another  eviction  notice  comes.  When  a  family  had 
finally  been  forced  to  move  they  were  given  money  for  one 
month's  rent  in  a  new  place.  Five  thousand  evictions  were 
reported  by  the  city  of  Cleveland  in  1931.  In  Toledo  one 
month's  rent  was  being  paid  upon  notice  of  eviction  or  one 
month's  rent  in  a  new  home  if  the  tenant  was  forced  to 
move.  And  in  Pittsburgh  each  of  the  three  leading  private 
relief  agencies,  which  so  far  have  handled  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  through  private  funds  supplemented  by  public 
relief,  differs  in  its  policy  toward  rent.  If  a  family  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  under  the  care  of  one  agency,  rent 
is  paid  regularly.  Another  society  is  paying  intermittently 
on  an  average  of  every  other  month.  The  third  is  paying 
only  to  prevent  eviction  and  deals  with  landlords  indi- 
vidually according  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  each 
case.  This  has  meant  generally  that  one  month  out  of  three 
has  been  paid  where  the  landlord  has  been  insistent. 

In  contrast,  I  found  community  responsibility  running  on 
an  altogether  different  level  in  two  smaller  cities  I  visited. 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  Madison,  Wisconsin,  consider  the 
payment  of  rents  as  part  of  their  relief  work  for  the  un- 
employed. In  Syracuse  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
does  not  wait  for  an  eviction  notice  to  assume  this  obligation. 
Relief  in  Madison  is  largely  handled  by  the  Public  Welfare 
Association  and  the  County  Department  of  Outdoor  Re- 
lief, both  of  which  cover  rents  as  part  of  the  family  budget. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  depression,  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  in  Detroit  has  borne  the  heavy  end  of 
unemployment  relief.  It  has  been  a  staggering  load  and  the 
Department  has  come  through  many  vicissitudes  and  many 
changes  of  policy.  Nonetheless,  its  policy  toward  rents 
today  in  the  cases  it  handles  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
smaller,  less  burdened  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Madison.  If 
the  family  is  absolutely  without  resources  these  three  cities 
reckon  not  only  with  food,  but  with  shelter,  light  and  heat 
in  planning  a  family  budget.  To  be  sure  the  allowances 
for  these  items  are  pared  down  but  they  recognize  what  may 
fairly  be  called  the  essentials  of  life  in  an  urban  community. 

'  I  'HE  picture  of  New  York  has  ranged  from  the  payment 
_^  of  rents  as  part  of  the  case-handling  of  families  by  the 
large  private  societies  to  the  mere  distribution  of  a  bag  of 
groceries  by  the  Police  Department.  The  past  winter  saw 
the  establishment  of  the  City  Home  Relief  Bureau,  working 
with  state  and  city  funds,  which  has  paid  current  rent  up 
to  $25  a  month.  Those  among  New  York's  unemployed 
fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  made-work  list  of  the  Gibson 
Committee  get  part-time  wages  which  enable  them  to  make 
some  shift  toward  the  payment  of  their  own  rents. 

Not  only  does  the  situation  vary  from  city  to  city,  but 
the  policy  in  any  one  city  may  itself  change  so  often  that 
'the  unemployed  find  themselves  lost  and  bewildered.  When 
in  Chicago  I  went  to  a  hearing  arranged  by  the  Chicago 
Workers'  Committee  on  Unemployment.  Landlords,  busi- 
ness men,  social  workers  and  unemployed  men  and  women 


testified  before  a  citizens'  committee.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  testimony  of  the  unemployed  themselves. 
They  were  more  often  confused  than  bitter.  One  man's 
statement  illustrates  the  helplessness  of  the  individual  in  a 
city's  shifting  set-up: 

The  first  of  December  I  went  to  the  Charities  near  me, 
but  they  said,  "Don't  wait  here  we'll  mail  it  to  you."  I  went 
'back  and  waited  a  week  and  they  didn't  send  me  anything. 
Then  I  went  back  again  and  they  said  it  would  come  out. 
Then  I  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Charities  and  asked 
why  they  wouldn't  take  care  of  me.  They  made  a  note  of 
me  and  said  they'd  find  out.  Then  next  day  I  went  back  and 
they  said  they'd  take  care  of  me  but  I  didn't  get  nothing,  and 
then  I  went  back  again  before  New  Year's.  They  wrote  up 
my  conversations  but  you  can't  just  live  on  that.  They  said 
they  was  going  to  transfer  me  to  the  United  Charities  because 
my  daughter  was  going  to  have  a  baby,  but  that  child  is  born 
now  and  over  a  month  old  and  I  wasn't  asking  for  no  help 
for  her  cause  her  aunt's  taking  care  of  her. 

So  does  the  pressure  of  our  under-staffed,  hurried  relief 
work  confuse  and  bear,  down  on  the  individual.  And  our 
rentless  households  show  what  happens  to  people  whom  we 
are  thus  trying  to  no  more  than  keep  from  going  hungry. 

IN  arguments  against  federal  aid  for  the  unemployed  the 
words  local  responsibility  appear  often  and  have  a  con- 
vincing ring.  Unfortunately  the  words  are  used  with  more 
earnestness  in  combating  federal  aid  than  in  facing  just 
how  adequately  the  community  itself  is  meeting  that  local 
responsibility.  Surely  no  city  which  does  not  consider  rent 
as  a  definite  part  of  its  local  relief  program  can  fairly  claim 
that  its  relief  needs  are  being  met.  We  may  well  question 
the  right  any  community  has  to  say  that  it  is  taking  care  of 
its  own,  when  what  it  means  by  care  is  little  more  than 
the  payment  of  a  grocery  order.  We  may  be  sure  that  those 
who  have  lived  under  the  fear  of  the  constable  and  the 
sheriff  for  these  past  years  have  no  such  conviction. 

What  we  have  done  and  left  undone  in  this  matter  of 
rents  exhibits  tangibly  the  weaknesses  of  our  emergency  relief 
when  considered  as  a  protection  to  wage-earners  against 
the  workings  of  the  business  cycle.  The  hit-and-miss 
methods  of  the  American  dole  stand  out  sharply  against  the 
background  of  mass  unemployment,  but  even  in  good  times 
our  American  way  is  haphazard  and  demoralizing  and  no 
alternative  to  the  European  systems  based  on  unemployment 
insurance.  They  do  not  wait  for  the  man  to  lose  his  job 
for  funds  to  be  raised.  They  begin  with  human  needs  and 
set  up  a  prearranged  scheme  of  protection  which  fortifies 
both  the  family  and  the  community.  The  wage-earner  and 
his  household  can  count  on  some  measure  of  income  into  the 
out-of-work  period.  This  means  something  to  the  unem- 
ployed, to  the  landlord,  to  the  grocer,  to  the  community  all 
along  the  line. 

State  and  national  commissions  are  delving  into  the  prob- 
lem of  working  out  systems  of  reserves  which  wfll  cover 
some  of  the  hazards  of  unemployment  as  a  charge  on  in- 
dustry. They  will  be  faced  again  and  again  with  the  very 
human  question  whether  after  all  modern  America  can  give 
its  people  any  assurance  of  a  roof  over  their  heads. 


The  May  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  will  be  the  annual  Book  Number,  edited  by  Leon  W hippie. 


Pieced  Are  the  Bless -Makers 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVTT 


'BOUT  the  easiest,  surest  and  most  expeditious 
way  for  us  to  get  into  not  one  but  probably 
a  bunch  of  wars — not  alone  with  Japan  but 
quite  as  likely  with  other  nations — would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  play  a  lone  hand  in  the 
economic  boycott  business.  The  demands  on 
the  part  of  professed  peace-lovers  that  we  should  do  so  con- 
stitute one  of  the  queerest  and  most  discouraging  symptoms 
of  the  crazy  situation  in  the  world  caused  largely  by  our  so- 
called  policy  of  isolation  and  our  long-continued  sabotage  of 
all  efforts  to  unite  the  world  for  its  own  protection.  We  have 
had  altogether  too  much  town-pump,  cracker-barrel  wisdom, 
too  many  happy  thoughts,  in  our  international  relations.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  the  long  past,  no  longer  is  any  na- 
tion on  earth  powerful  enough  to  get  away  alone  with  an 
economic  boycott  against  any  other  of  man's  ike.  Even  if  we 
could  beat  down  direct  resistance  we  should  inevitably  get 
into  collateral  troubles  beyond  foresight.  As  in  the  jingle  of 
my  boyhood: 

I    drew   my    bow   to   shoot    a   crow, 
And — hit    a    cat    in    the    window! 

Once  during  my  social-settlement  residence  I  intervened  to 
save  a  woman  from  being  beaten,  possibly  murdered,  by  her 
drunken  husband;  and  then — the  two  of  them  together  threw 
me  down  the  tenement-house  stairs.  I  had  saved  her,  but — 
she  had  to  go  on  living  with  kirn! 

It  is  not  a  lone-hand  boycott  which  is  appealed  for  in  the 
petition  to  the  President  and  Congress,  signed  by  Newton  D. 
Baker,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  and  a  host  of  others  in 
colleges  and  elsewhere.  Rightly  assuming  that  only  a  world- 
boycott  against  Japan  or  any  other  international  breaker  of 
the  peace  could  be  other  than  mischievous  as  well  as  futfle, 
they  ask,  so  far  as  words  go,  that  the  United  States  shall 
definitely  signify  in  advance  that  it  wfll  concur  in  any  economic 
ure*  which  the  League  of  Nations  may  take  to  restore 


peace  in  the  Far  East  They  appear  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  thereupon  undertake  to  coerce 
Japan. 

Will  the  United  States  [they  cry]  refuse  to  sever  commercial 
relations,  and  thereby  prevent  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  bringing  to  bear  economic  pressure  which  will  certainly 
stop  the  present  bloodshed;  or  will  it  act  in  harmony  with  other 
nations  to  stop  it? 

"Economic  pressure  ...  in  harmony  .  .  .  wfll  certainly  stop 
the  present  bloodshed."  Doubtless  it  would.  But  economic 
pressure — by  whom?  The  catch  is  in  the  phrase  "in  harmony." 
No  group  of  nations  without  the  United  States,  or  with  the 
United  States  if  one  single  other  important  nation  were  not 
included,  could  or  would  dare  attempt  to  enforce,  save  per- 
haps upon  home  soil  and  even  there  ineffectively  and  disas- 
trously chiefly  to  home  people  and  industry,  an  economic 
boycott  against  any  first-class  power.  Such  an  incomplete 
endeavor  would  be  futile  without  an  adequately  armed  block- 
ade, and  any  but  a  united  blockade  against  Japan  would  be 
Kke  trying  to  stop  two-way  traffic  in  a  hornet's  nest  with 
your  thumb. 

T^OLLOWING  the  Baker-Lowell  proposal,  and  like  it  M- 
r  suming  "in  harmony,"  is  one  issued  by  a  Committee  on 
Economic  Sanctions,  headed  by  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University  and  based  upon  exhaustive  research  financed  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  (founded  by  Edward  A.  Filene). 
To  that  I  shall  devote  some  attention  hereinafter;  just  now, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  ominous  possibilities  of  the  boycott 
project  in  general  I  quote  from  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter 
by  Evans  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
who  directed  the  Committee's  research.  Mr.  Clark  has  ref- 
erence to  a  boycott  less  than  universal;  particularly  one  in 
which  the  United  States  failed  to  participate;  but  what  he 
says  applies  quite  as  well  to  one  with  the  United  States  in 
and  some  other  great  power  out: 
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Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  pledged  by  Article  XVI 
of  the  Covenant  to  cease  all  intercourse  with  a  nation  that  vio- 
lates its  terms,  and  furthermore  to  prevent  all  trade  between 
the  offending  nation  and  nations  tahich  are  not  members  of  the 
League.  This  means  that  Great  Britain,  France  and  other  League 
nations  may  be  forced  by  circumstances  into  serious  consideration 
of  a  blockade  of  the  nation  adjudged  to  have  violated  the 
Covenant. 

Should  such  action  eventually  be  taken  against  Japan,  vessels 
of  the  United  States — which  is  not  a  League  member — carrying 
silk  from,  or  cotton  to,  that  country  would  be  stopped  by  the 
blockading  fleets,  or  fired  upon  if  they  refused  to  stop.  The 
complications  that  would  ensue  may  be  imagined.  The  only 
alternative  for  the  United  States  would  be  to  acquiesce  in  the 
blockade.  But  forced  acquiescence  would  be  intolerable  to  the 
American  public  and  provocative  of  extreme  resentment  in  Japan. 

Any  nation  not  participating  in  the  embargo  could  and 
doubtless  would  become  the  transmitter  and  way-station  for 
all  the  materials,  including  credit,  forbidden  and  withheld 
by  others;  just  as  the  neutral  nations  were  constantly  accused 
of  doing  for  Germany  during  the  Great  War.  It  could  be 
dealt  with  only  by  strict  blockade  and  .  .  .  another  world  war? 
This  cat  has  a  very  long  tail. 

So  it  all  comes  back  at  last  to  the  fundamental  fact  that 
there  can  and  will  be  no  boycott  less  than  universal.  Economic 
pressure  by  a  united  world — that  is  altogether  another  matter. 
Neither  Japan  nor  any  other  nation — not  even  snooty  Soviet 
Russia — is  powerful  enough  or  self-satisfied  enough  to  resist 
or  ignore  the  indignation  of  its  neighbors  expressed  en  masse, 
be  that  expression  physical,  economic  or  merely  "moral."  The 
trouble  is  that  there  is  no  united  world.  We  ourselves  are  not 
joined  in  or  with  the  only  means  of  expressing  such  union  that 
does  exist.  We  are  trying  to  play  a  lone  hand  and  it  gets  us 
nowhere;  it  can't  be  done;  we  are  the  principal  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  the  rest  of  the  world  getting  anywhere. 

HP  HERE  are  three  ways  by  which  one  nation  may  enforce, 
A  or  attempt  to  enforce,  upon  another  its  views  as  to  how 
that  other  should  behave.  First,  the  old  primitive  way,  of 
bald  war;  proving  your  cause  just  as  against  the  other  fellow 
by  "knocking  his  block  off."  A  second,  little  differing  es- 
sentially, is  by  blockade,  another  name  for  starvation;  by 
armed  force  closing  his  ports  and  borders  so  far  as  possible; 
incidentally  shooting  up  traffic  refusing  to  stop.  This  is  siege, 
calculated  to  discourage  resistance  by  shutting  off  food  and 
other  supplies.  The  third  way  is  by  pseudo-peaceful  "non- 
intercourse,"  a  very  vague  and  ill-defined  affair.  It  may  mean 
only  withdrawing  diplomatic  representatives — "no  longer 
speaking  to  the  fellow" — or  it  may  go  on  to  the  closing  of 
consular  offices,  forbidding  loans  or  extension  of  any  form  of 
credit,  prohibiting  commerce  and  communication  between  in- 
dividuals— and  so  on  in  the  direction  of  actual  blockade,  twin- 
brother  of  war.  There  are  many  variants  and  degrees  of  all 
these  stages  and  expressions  of  hostility,  but  all  of  them  in 
the  last  analysis  intend  deprivation  and  suffering  on  the  part 
of  just  and  unjust  indiscriminately.  And  all  of  them  foment 
and  feed  upon  the  mass-hatreds  and  resentments  that  actuate 
war. 

Sometimes  the  situation  is  called  peace  while  actually  it  is 
war.  We  ourselves  were  technically  at  peace  with  a  political 
entity  called  Nicaragua  while  shooting  and  bombing  its  people, 
using  our  own  judgment  as  to  which  of  them  to  call  "bandits" 
— just  as  the  Japanese  have  been  doing  in  Manchuria.  Right 
now  in  the  Orient,  neither  Japan  nor  China  has  formally  de- 
clared war,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  blockade;  up  to  this 
writing  diplomatic  intercourse  between  them  continues,  al- 
though thousands  of  persons  on  both  sides  have  been  killed 
and  countless  others  maimed,  including  noncombatants,  men, 
women  and  children.  And,  be  it  noted  carefully,  a  primary 
cause  of  all  this  was  a  boycott,  a  "peaceful"  boycott,  against 
Japan,  by  the  Chinese  on  their  own  soil.  No  blockade,  no 
war — just  "economic  pressure."  There  could  be  no  better  il- 


lustration of   how   the   Japanese   react  to   a   boycott   or  what 
that  "peaceful"  procedure  can  precipitate. 

We  are  at  an  impasse.  We  cannot  ourselves  institute  a 
boycott  in  the  interest  of  peace  without  heading  straight  for 
war.  We  dare  not  lead  the  demand  for  one  without  as- 
surance of  general  compliance,  and  that  assurance  is  still 
lacking.  We  could  not  stay  out  of  one  declared  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  because  as  a  non-member  we  should  stand  by 
express  definition  directly  within  the  prescribed  zone  of  fire 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  ghastly  position  of  fighting  the  peace- 
makers. The  League  dare  not  institute  a  boycott  without  us. 
Hence  the  demand  of  the  Lowell  group  that  we  pledge  co- 
operation in  advance. 

THE  genius  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  proposal  ap- 
pears in  several  aspects  of  it;  particularly  in  the  fact  that 
it  waives  the  question  of  cooperation  with  the  League  as  such; 
calling  for  action  by  the  signers  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact 
of  Paris  in  their  capacity  as  such — thus  bringing  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  which  are  signatories  thereof  but 
not  members  of  the  League.  It  sidesteps  the  obligations  of 
League  members  to  unite  in  any  blockade.  Assuming  una- 
nimity, it  presupposes  that  blockade  would  be  unnecessary, 
suppressing  intercourse  being  then  an  affair  of  a  police  nature 
within  each  country.  Outflow  would  be  stopped  at  the  source. 
The  intent  on  the  whole  is  to  implement  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
to  give  it  the  "teeth"  without  which  it  remains  a  set  of  pious 
platitudes. 

The  Butler  Committee  is  of  uncommonly  appropriate  mem- 
bership, consisting  largely  of  men  familiar  with  world  eco- 
nomics and  international  intercourse  generally:  such  as  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain,  professor  of  public  law  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Alanson  B.  Houghton,  former  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  previously  ambassador  to  Germany;  Lucius  R.  East- 
man, American  member  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  was  counsel  to 
the  American  peace  commission;  Edward  R.  Hurley,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission;  Silas  H.  Strawn,  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  vice-president  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Butler  Committee's  report 
exhibit  the  essentials  for  its  project: 

The  Pact  of  Paris,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Kel- 
logg-Briand Treaty,  pledges  some  sixty  nations  of  the  world  to 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  public  policy.  .  .  .  Expressly 
stipulates  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflicts 
of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever  origin  .  .  .  shall  never  be 
sought  except  by  pacific  means.  This  solemn  and  epoch-marking 
engagement  puts  an  end  to  international  war  forever,  provided 
each  one  of  the  governments  signatory  thereto  keeps  its  word.  .  .  . 
The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  fully  come  for 
the  powers  signatory  to  the  Pact  of  Paris  to  declare  .  .  .  what 
will  be  their  policy.  ...  A  clear  and  definite  violation  of  the 
pledges  given  in  the  Pact  of  Paris  may  easily  lead  to  another 
world-wide  armed  conflict,  this  time  finally  and  fatally  disastrous 
in  its  effects. 

The  committee  accordingly  suggests  that  the  signatories  of  the 
Pact  of  Paris  should  enter  into  an  appropriate  protocol  or  agree- 
ment supplemental  to  that  Pact  whereby  they  will  engage  them- 
selves, in  the  event  of  hostilities,  actual  or  threatened,  promptly 
to  consult  together  with  a  view  to  determine  upon  measures  of 
non-intercourse  which  would  be  appropriate  to  prevent  a  threat- 
ened breach  of  the  Pact,  or  if  it  could  not  be  prevented,  to  end 
hostilities  and  to  restore  the  status  existing  prior  to  the  breach. 

Among  the  measures  of  non-intercourse  which  would  be 
applied  would  be: 

(1)  A   cessation   of    any    shipment   of    arms    and    munitions    or 
other  absolute  contraband. 

(2)  Such    further   economic    sanctions    and   concerted   measures, 
short  of  the  use  of  force,  as  may  be  determined  to  be  appropriate 
and  practical  under  the  circumstances  in  any  given  case. 
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And  here  is  the  concrete  proposal: 

In  order  to  give  an  international  basil  for  consultation  and 
possible  action  along  the  foregoing  lines,  it  it  recommended  that 
Ike  government  •/  the  United  Slates,  mi  an  initiator  of  the  Pact 
•/  Paru.  tmU  a  conference  •/  tke  lignatoriei  •/  that  Pact  vxtk  * 
vifts  it  tkeir  adherence  t»  a  ifecial  protocol  or  treaty  vihich  ikall 
provide  for  nek  conjugation  and  action  ai  are  here  tntaisttd. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  report,  Evans  Clark  em- 
phasizes the  difference  between  such  action  supplementary  to 
the  Paris  Pact  and  commitment  under  the  League  Covenant; 
further  assuming  a  reflex  influence  upon  disarmament: 

The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  a  substantial  reduction  of  arma- 
ment* at  tbe  present  time  is  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  certain 
nations  that  they  must  first  obtain  security  against  invasion.  An 
international  agreement  under  tbe  Pact  of  Paris  looking  toward 
the  joint  application  ...  of  measures  of  non-intercourse  against 
an  offending  nation  might  go  a  long  way  toward  creating  that 
security. 

These  findings  and  recommendations  are  buttressed  by  and 
ensue  from  an  elaborate  study,  set  forth  in  reports  by  Fred- 
erick G.  Tryoo,  of  the  Brookings  Institution;  John  B.  Whit- 
ton,  associate  professor  of  international  law  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Miroslas  Gonsiorowski,  professor  at  the  Institute  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  at  Paris;  H.  Parker  Willis, 
professor  of  finance  at  Columbia  University;  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker, 
Edwin  C.  Eckel,  Friederich  Sohn,  A.  H.  Redfield  and  I.  W. 
Frey.  The  reports  will  be  published  soon  in  a  considerable 
volume,  inquiries  regarding  which  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  n  West  42  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  great  value  of  this  volume  will  consist  not  so  much  in 
the  arguments  favoring  the  course  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee as  in  the  exhaustive  display  of  the  elements  of  the  prob- 
lems involved.  Whitton  and  Gonsiorowski  discuss  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  aspects;  Eckel,  Tryon,  Redfield  and  Frey 
(Tryon  presiding)  elaborate  the  economic.  Willis's  paper  is 
devoted  to  credit  embargoes;  Baker  and  Sohn  discuss  food  em- 
bargoes with  special  reference  to  the  food  dependency  of  Japan 
and  Italy  and  the  question  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  Germany 
in  that  regard. 

One  of  the  things  stressed  is  the  fact  that  things  are  very 
different  from  their  pre-war  state.  "One  must  not  forget," 
savs  the  essay  on  political  aspects,  "that  in  contrast  with  pre- 
war conditions  there  exists  international  machinery  to  deal 
with  conflicts  and  able  to  clarify  the  whole  issue."  Before  the 
War  there  was  no  technique  whatever,  even  in  theory,  for  in- 
ternational conference  about  a  situation  threatening  war;  much 
less  any  recognized  procedure  of  neighborly  interference,  in- 
vestigation, appraisal  of  merits,  identification  of  aggressor,  to 
say  nothing  of  restraining  him.  Bad  as  things  are,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  and  set  new  standards.  Another  thing  that  is 
different — not  everybody,  the  war-monger  in  particular,  real- 
it; — that  is.  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  localize  a  war. 
or  regard  it  as  "nobody  else's  business."  And  there  is  no 
longer  such  a  thing  as  neutrality: 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider  the 
cause  of  both  belligerents  as  "just,''  and  to  adopt  toward  both 
partiet  an  equally  friendly  attitude.  The  growing  consciouincii 
of  international  solidarity  and  the  universal  condemnation  of  war, 
make  it  incumbent  upon  non-participant  states  to  aid  the  attacked 
country  and  to  discriminate  against  the  aggressor. 


PNIFFICULTY  of  determining  who  is  the  aggressor  is  an 
L^s  outstanding  obstruction.  The  Geneva  protocol  of  1924 
provided  an  automatic  formula  for  identification;  but  alas  it 
never  got  into  effect.  So  across  the  road  toward  agreement  as 
to  merits  and  cooperation  as  to  measures,  lies  the  possible  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  who  is  the  aggressor,  against  whom  are 
the  economic  sanctions  to  be  applied?  Suppose  that  Great 
Britain  blames  Japan,  France  blames  China,  and  the  United 
States  wishes  somebody — the  League  of  Nations  perhaps — 


would  knock  their  two  heads  together;  as  a  man  I  knew  used 
to  thrash  both  of  his  quarreling  boys  "and  so  be  sure  to  lick 
the  right  one."  Hence,  nothing  done;  everybody  running  round, 
stepping  on  each  other's  feet.  And  the  world  abiaz*  again. 

The  economic  study,  while  highly  technical,  awakens  fresh 
realization  of  the  intricacy  of  the  question.  Casually  one 
thinks  of  shutting  off  arms  and  munitions — of  course! — raw 
materials  for  same;  loans  and  credit  for  the  purchase  of  such; 
yes,  and  food.  But  nowadays  everything,  even  a  cargo  of 
nails,  may  be  grist  for  the  mill  of  war.  One  might  amplify 
Poor  Richard's  familiar  saying  into  this: 

For  lack  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;  for  lack  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  lost;  for  lack  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost  .  .  .  For 
lack  of  the  rider  the  battle,  the  war,  the  country! 

Anyhow,  the  most  superficial  study  of  these  research  reports 
augments  appreciation  of  the  terrific  power  lying  in  a  boycott 
of  any  country  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  would  be  irresist- 
ible. Says  the  economic  report: 

All  the  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  making  it  clear  to 
even  the  meanest  political  intelligence  that  the  effects  of  non-inter- 
course, in  this  stage  of  world-progress,  are  too  crushing  to  be 
lightly  balanced  against  the  possible  profits  of  aggression.  And 
that  clear  viewpoint  would  undoubtedly  be  reached  if  it  came  to 
be  generally  accepted,  as  urged  before  the  League  of  Nations  by 
Braga  of  Brazil,  that  the  world  of  nations  would  not  regard  as 
valid  any  peace  treaty  involving  territorial  gains,  war  indemni- 
ties, or  special  economic  advantages  to  the  victor. 

The  Butler  Committee  has  its  feet  on  solid  ground.  The 
League  itself  has  adopted  the  Pact  of  Paris  as  "one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  peace  organization  of  the  world,"  and  urged 
upon  its  members  the  policy,  already  declared  by  Secretary 
Stimson,  "not  to  recognize  any  situation,  treaty  or  agreement" 
brought  about  by  force.  Without  rattling  a  sword,  or  even 
an  economic  boycott,  a  united  world  could,  as  it  were  by  passive 
resistance,  make  die  gamble  of  aggression  too  precarious  for 
serious  contemplation.  A  united  world.  .  .  . 

But — and  a  dire  "but"  it  b — all  this  stands  weak-kneed  be- 
fore the  dread  of  American  refusal  to  play;  before  the  Amer- 
ican delusion  of  self-sufficiency,  before  "the  fear,"  as  the  Whit- 
ton-Gonsiorowski  report  puts  it,  "that  the  United  States  can 
impair  the  system  of  security  established  by  international  agree- 
ments to  which  it  is  not  a  party." 

A  RISTIDE  BRIAND,  perhaps  the  greatest  apostle  of  in- 
L\  ternational  good  will  in  our  time,  passes  from  the  visible 
stage  in  the  midst  of  all  this.  "Heart  attack"  is  right — the 
old  man  was  sorrowing  immeasurably  over  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  measures  to  which  he  has  given  all  of  himself.  His 
work  has  not  failed;  it  will  live  after  him.  His  gallant  spirit 
still  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  raging  waters.  He  had  his 
own  opinion  of  the  defection  of  this  country.  Because  it  is 
almost  precisely  what  he  said  to  me  several  years  ago  in  Geneva, 
I  quote  from  a  pseudonymous  letter  published  in  The  New 
York  Times  these  words  attributed  to  him: 

You  Americans  are  right  in  thinking  that  in  joining  with  the 
other  great  powers  to  curb  the  curse  of  war  you  are  running  into 
same  danger.  I  have  never  disputed  mat.  There  is  danger  that 
you  would  have  to  help  put  out  the  fire.  .  .  .  But  what  is  that 
peril  alongside  of  the  peril  you  run  by  crippling  the  international 
effort  by  your  isolation?  In  the  World  War  you  spent  untold 
treasure  and  sent  two  million  men  to  fight  in  Europe.  That  is 
something  you  could  not  risk  doing  in  cooperating  with  the  other 
nations  who  wish  peace. 

The  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  is  an  ex- 
ploded fiction.  All  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men 
cannot  restore  it.  Moreover,  by  participating  in  the  pious  pro- 
fessions of  the  Pact  of  Paris  we  abolished  it  ourselves.  Any 
signer  of  that  apparently  innocuous  document  who  resorts  to 
"war  as  an  instrument  of  public  policy"  tpso  facto  violates  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  Japan  has  done  so. 
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spirit  of  our  age  is  the  sense  that  man 
can  design  life.  What  is  a  five-year  plan  but 
economic  design?  birth  control  but  a  popula- 
tion  design?  the  League  of  Nations  but  a 
social  design?  The  hour  of  consciousness  has 
struck.  The  burden  of  consciousness  explains 
the  distraught  soul  of  man.  This  god-like  ambition  was  born 
out  of  our  half-mastery  of  Nature  through  mathematics, 
physical  science,  and  machines.  We  gathered  knowledge  and 
made  tools  that  stole  vast  powers  from  Nature  for  our  health, 
comfort,  and  leisure.  Now,  says  Spengler,  our  Faustian  civi- 
lization is  builded  on  machines  and  like  a  machine:  men  have 
become  machines:  our  minds,  even  our  spirits,  have  become 
machine-like.  William  McDougall  declares  that  our  mad 
adoration  of  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematical  reason 
has  made  the  whole  structure  of  society  top-heavy  and  lop- 
sided so  that  our  only  salvation  is  in  the  swift  and  intense 
study  of  the  social  sciences  so  that  man  may  be  restored  to 
his  sovereign  place  in  life,  and  all  our  plans  be  saved  from 
chaos  by  wisdom  drawn  from  anthropology,  biology,  social 
psychology  —  in  short  by  the  new  humanism. 

There  is  a  revolution  on  foot  .  .  .  against  the  intellect.  The 
battalions  are  forming,  their  banners  bearing  strange  devices 
like  Life  and  Soul.  We  can  test  our  revolutionary  spirit  by 
our  little  rebellious  discontents  with  things.  I  have  a  slight 
surfeit  of  agendas;  the  word  "committee"  gives  me  a  mild 
internal  tumult;  I  distrust  these  neat  charts  of  organization 
that  look  like  trees  but  represent  no  tree-like  principle  of 
life;  I  suspect  that  our  a,  b,  c  programs  miss  the  point;  I  feel 
that  measures  of  quantity  are  not  standards  of  quality.  Do 
you  share  this  weariness  of  clicking  wheels,  without  and 
within?  Are  we  all  too  brain-minded? 

Spengler  says  that  this  Civilization  that  is  no  longer  a 
Culture  is  "weary  of  that  mature  and  autumnal  product, 
technical  intellectuality  ...  a  sort  of  pacifism  in  the  battle 
with  Nature  is  spreading.  The  flight  of  the  born  leader  from 
the  machine  is  beginning."  McDougall  examines  the  plea  of 
the  English  bishop  that  science  take  a  holiday  for  fifty  years 
while  men  catch  up,  but  concludes  that  the  momentum  of  our 
complex  social  machine  is  so  terrific  that  we  dare  not  stop  if 
we  want  to.  The  vast  forces  of  machines,  transportation, 
health,  and  philanthropy  conflict  so  basically  with  the  old 
brutal  evolution  by  trial  and  error,  natural  survival,  and 
laissez-faire  that  if  we  abandon  the  conscious  processes  by 
which  huge  populations  are  supported  and  ruled,  the  world 
will  fall  into  chaos. 

The  only  hope  is  to  go  on  with  more  social  science  and  a 
less  mechanic  social  science.  He  pleads  for  the  endowment 
of  such  research  by  university  and  foundation.  His  book  is 
brave  and  luminous  and  destructive  of  complacency.  Its  temper 


shows  in  his  tilt  against  our  alleged  economics  that  can  neither 
predict  before  the  crisis  nor  explain  afterwards.  He  quotes 
Arnold  Toynbee:  "But  the  economist  has  to  deal  with  facts 
which  are  obscured  by  human  passions  and  interests."  And 
adds:  "Toynbee  should  have  said  rather  that  the  essential 
economic  facts  are  human  passions  and  interests.  The  economist 
constantly  speaks  as  though  there  were  a  realm  of  facts  and 
laws  which  he  might  reduce  to  order,  if  only  there  were  no 
human  passions  and  interests."  This  is  the  new  mood  of 
social  science,  the  new  humanism,  and  a  rallying-cry  against 
intellectual  illusion. 

Spengler  has  no  such  hope.  We  are  doomed  to  chaos  by 
inward  spiritual  necessities.  "There  is  no  question  of  prudent 
retreat  or  wise  renunciation.  Only  dreamers  believe  there  is 
a  way  out.  Optimism  is  cowardice."  The  role  of  such  abso- 
lute pessimism  in  a  revolution  is  very  important.  Rebels  are 
made  by  despair.  The  Bogey-Man  of  Munich  tells  us  the 
worst,  and  his  great  gifts  as  prophet,  poet,  iconoclast,  and 
German  give  his  words  a  kind  of  deafening  boom.  "So,"  we 
say,  "That's  the  worst.  That's  100  per  cent.  Well,  where 
do  we  go  from  here?"  It  would  be  just  like  Faustian  Man, 
assigned  by  Spengler  to  die  without  hope,  like  a  Roman  stoic 
and  a  German  aristocrat,  to  get  bored  with  the  job  and 
nonchalantly  ask  Fellow-Stoic  Spengler  for  a  light  for  his 
cigarette  to  pass  the  time  of  night  till  doom  struck.  The  light 
might  show  him  a  crevice  in  the  blank  wall  and  presently 
he'd  be  puttering  in  his  fool  way,  and  find  the  way  out.  Yes, 
the  revolution  needs  Spengler. 

IT  needs  him  more  as  poet  than  as  historian  and  anthropolo- 
gist apparently,  for  this  digest  of  his  thought,  very  short, 
very  easy  in  contrast  to  his  Decline  of  the  West,  very  eloquent, 
is  not  convincing  in  its  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  Machine 
Age.  Man  is  a  beast  of  prey  that  must  wrest  life  from  Nature. 
We  secured  our  hand  and  the  tool  to  use  by  a  kind  of 
catastrophic  mutation,  not  evolution,  for  Iconoclast  Spengler 
truckles  not  to  evolution,  being  by  urge  the  first  great  Devolu- 
tionist.  By  cooperation  in  work,  we  developed  language,  and 
so  collective  enterprises. 

Thus  began  the  rift  between  the  language-mental-collective 
enterprise,  and  the  doing  hand  and  single  soul.  Driven  by  an 
unassuagable  will-to-power  against  Nature  that  sought  su- 
periority far  beyond  the  limits  of  bodily  power,  man  slowly 
sacrificed  his  individual  freedom  to  the  collective  enterprise. 
Democracy  say,  in  which  as  statistics  we  obey  agenda!  "The 
enterprise  in  the  mind  requires  a  firmer  and  firmer  hold  on 
the  life  of  the  soul.  Man  has  become  the  slave  of  his  thought." 

This  technical  thought  must  have  its  actualization,  sensible 
or  senseless,  to  wit,  the  machine,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  but 
no  vital  necessity.  There  develop  an  esoteric  class  of  machine- 
creators,  thrilled  by  their  prey  (Property),  and  another  of 
mass-men  or  "hands"  who  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  or 
values  of  the  creators.  Now  the  weary  creators  are  abandon- 
ing their  machines ;  the  "hands"  "are  rebelling  against  their 
sterile  and  monotonous  task;  the  colored  races,  having  learned 
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mbout  machines  because  of  our  own  treason  to  technics,  are 
plotting  to  swamp  us  by  using  the  machines  for  their  own 
fell  purposes.  And  since  we  cannot  stop  our  will  to  mechanism 
and  intellectual  power,  we  plunge  to  ruin. 

That  is  grand  poetical  myth-making,  here  unbuttressed  by 
any  real  evidence.  But  the  final  picture  has  elements  enough 
of  truth  to  demand  attention.  The  points  to  remember  are 
that  the  very  flight  of  talent  and  revolt  of  "hands"  constitute 
the  revolution.  We  face  not  ruin  but  change,  and  at  wont 
a  kind  of  Dark  Age  of  transition,  and  the  burden  of  conscious 
plan  for  human  people.  The  desire  to  live  and  get  comfort 
will  keep  us  from  junking  the  useful  parts  of  the  machine 
though  we  may  from  pure  revolt  try  to  arrange  for  them  an 
inconspicuous  and  auto- 
matic role.  That  revolu- 
tion  is  on  foot. 

HOLY  Prayer*  in  a 
Horse's  Ear  is  a 
footnote  to  brain-minded- 
ness,  put  here  I  confess 
as  a  parid'  x,  even  anti- 
dote, with  the  hope  that 
it  will  reveal  the  raw 
matter  of  planless  life 
from  which  we  seek  to 
make  a  plan,  and  under- 
score the  singular  impor- 
tance of  life  as  living,  not 
intellect.  It  is  the  life 
pattern  for  forty  years  of 
Kathleen  Tamagawa,  hy- 
brid, born  in  Chicago  of 
a  Japanese  gentleman  of 
good  family  who  ran  off 
to  Milwaukee  to  marry 
an  Irish  lady  of  good 
standing.  It  is  a  human 
document,  not  a  political  one,  though  at  the  moment  it  gains 
added  interest  by  revealing  in  one  person  how  East  and  West 
never  meet.  In  Chicago  she  was  "the  little  Japanese  doll" 
and  in  Japan  called  "Ijin-san!"  meaning  foreigner.  She  is  not 
a  legal  person  anywhere  in  the  world.  Her  book  begins :  "Try- 
ing to  write  about  one's  life  is  like  grabbing  at  a  whirling 
circle.  .  .  .  Whichever  way  I  turn  I  get  nowhere." 

So  the  book  is  not  autobiography;  the  events  are  not  very 
dramatic  or  important;  but  the  pages  are  so  human,  vivid, 
gay,  life-like,  inconsequent,  and  moving  that  they  are  more 
fascinating  than  any  I  have  read  in  a  blue  moon.  Here  stumbles 
a  real  person:  she  knows  that  life  is  made  up  of  little  sad- 
funny  day  by  day  trivia  that  in  memory  make  up  the  I. 

When  one  marries  an  American  in  a  Japanese  village  so 
remote  that  his  white  collar  does  not  arrive  so  one  does  not 
wear  the  bridal-dress,  long-planned — that  is  pathos  of  self  to 
be  recalled  for  life.  When  one  has  a  baby  in  America,  and 
from  Irish  pride  and  Japanese  reserve,  never  utters  a  cry,  so 
that  the  doctor  declares  for  the  first  time  in  his  career  he 
admits  a  painless  birth — that  ironic  moment  is  one's  unique 
p one  ii ion  When  on  a  trade  council  trip,  everyone  gets 
Peiping  throat  (even  the  dust  in  China  is  insanitary)  and  Mr. 
Morrison  dies,  Kathleen  Tamagawa  learns  something.  The 
letters  on  the  Japanese  earthquake  of  1923  she  received  are 
remarkable  documents,  but  for  this  woman  they  mean  that 
her  brave  mother,  with  a  "flair"  for  things,  comes  home  to 
America  and  never  sees  again  her  Japanese  husband  who 
has  refused  to  become  head  of  his  family,  but  lives  quietly 
in  a  small  boarding-house,  alone.  That  is  tragedy  but  not 
drama,  such  as  we  all  endure.  Indeed,  beneath  all  these 
vivid  etchings  that  you  must  read  to  savor  is  tragedy,  bewilder- 


ment and  the  queer  feeling  that  life  is  prayers  in  a  horse's  ear. 
The  very  pictures  are  snapshots  and  utter  those  secret  revela- 
tions of  time  passing,  destinies  interweaving,  faces  being  carved. 
that  we  get  from  family  albums.  The  story  is  the  album  of 
one  soul,  and  told  with  the  courage  and  honesty  that  raise 
the  tale  into  something  universal,  noble  and  full  of  meaning. 
From  such  facts  of  the  single  and  simple  life  the  new  humanism 
must  begin  its  planning.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  muttering  new 
prayers  in  a  horse's  ear.  LEON  WHIPPLK 
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Distortion  map  of  the  United  States.  Each  state  is  distorted  according  to  the 
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IN  my  judgment  this 
life  story  is  a  rare 
and  dynamic  document, 
vivid  and  nakedly  honest, 
that  reveals  at  once  a 
great  personality  and  the 
unsuspected  force  and 
drama  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom  among  the 
working-class.  To  most 
social  workers  and  re- 
formers a  life  like  Emma 
Goldman's  must  seem  re- 
mote from  their  interests 
and  methods.  But  kin- 
ship is  there.  Nobody 
with  a  concern  for  social 
justice  can  read  these 
pages  packed  tight  with 
thirty-odd  years  of  pas- 
sionate struggle  without 
a  sense  of  identity  with 
her  revolt  and  her  faith 
in  freedom.  Her  resist- 
ance to  exploitation,  to 
the  violence  of  government;  her  burning  championship  of  strik- 
ers and  revolutionists;  her  campaigns  for  free  speech  and  birth 
control ;  her  uncompromising  selflessness  and  independence — all 
awake  in  us  responses  which  are  the  common  property  of  spirits 
with  a  touch  of  social  passion. 

Her  anarchist  philosophy  of  a  classless  and  stateless  freedom 
fitted  a  nature  early  made  rebellious  by  tyranny  in  her  native 
Russia,  by  a  hard  father,  and  by  bitter  experiences  as  an  im- 
migrant worker  in  America.  A  strong  will,  maternal  feeling 
balked  by  sterility,  and  comradeship  with  men  revolutionists 
as  men  and  lovers  drove  her  to  a  ceaseless  and  restless  activity, 
fired  fresh  by  every  injustice  around  her.  She  symbolized  in 
the  United  States,  as  no  other  radical  of  her  generation,  the 
extremist  indictment  of  our  civilization.  Laving  from  hand 
to  mouth  in  precarious  occupations,  she  was  hated  and  feared 
and  vilified.  Her  story  of  those  years  opens  up  a  whole  un- 
known world,  the  struggle  of  the  foreign-born  workers  in  their 
revolutionary  movements. 

Emma  Goldman  scorned  the  social  workers  and  reformers. 
She  knew  them  and  she  passed  them  up  as  sen-ants  of  the 
propertied  class.  But  among  them  she  had  many  friends  and 
admirers,  attracted  especially  in  her  latter  years  by  her  fight 
for  birth  control,  for  free  speech  and  against  the  war.  And 
among  artists  and  literary  people  her  lectures  on  revolutionary 
drama  and  on  Russian  literature  enlisted  an  appreciative  fol- 
lowing. 

Her  story  closes  with  her  deportation  back  to  her  native 
Russia  after  her  prison  term  for  opposing  the  war,  and  paints 
the  new  Russia  of  the  Soviets  as  she  saw  it — first  bright  with 
hope,  then  dark  with  disillusionment  over  its  cruelties  and 
tyranny.  Exiled  again,  hopeless  of  working  under  any  gov- 
ernment, she  has  found  refuge  in  France,  where  she  lives  at 
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DR.  RAYMOND  MOLEY  in  his  preface  to  this  work  writes:  "In 
thus  presenting  in  a  single  volume  the  entire  range  of  subject  matter 
which  pertains  to  crime,  including  its  causes,  its  legal  formulations 
and  the  treatment  of  the  criminal,  Professor  Cantor  has  made  a 
daring  foray.  .  .  .  This  book  meets  a  distinct  need.  It  offers 
students,  public  officials  and  the  public  generally  an  exceedingly 
valuable  perspective  of  a  great  question.  ...  To  write  a  book  of 
this  sort  requires  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  knowledge,  train- 
ing in  both  sociological  and  legal  science  and  withal,  great  dis- 
crimination. These  qualities  are  here  combined  in  an  unusual 
degree." 

Crime  will  be  found  especially  valuable  by  social  workers  for  its 
treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  criminal  to  society,  of  the  nature 
and  making  of  the  criminal  mind,  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  of 
oher  social  aspects  of  the  problem  of  crime.  Probable  price  $3.50 
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sixty-three,  still  restless  in  spirit,  chafing  under  inactivity. 

No  picture  of  the  external  drama  of  her  life  can  begin  to 
convey  the  sense  of  personal  power  and  drive  which  her  words 
carry.  She  writes  intimately,  vividly,  in  warm  and  conversa- 
tional style.  She  strips  naked  her  own  private  and  public 
life — her  loves,  Jiates,  fears  and  hopes.  Alexander  Berkman, 
lover  and  comrade,  runs  through  the  pages  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  personality  almost  as  clearly  portrayed  as  her  own.  The 
book  teems  with  people — an  almost  endless  parade  of  them, 
the  well  known  equally  along  with  the  unknown,  in  all  classes, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country — and  in  Soviet  Russia.  Emma  Gold- 
man is  as  unsparing  in  her  judgments  of  them  as  she  is  of  her- 
self. But  her  warmth  and  tenderness,  quick  to  respond  under 
her  defiant  public  exterior,  make  you  understand  them  and  her 
attitude  to  them,  and  draw  you  close  to  them  all — even  when 
they  are  folks  who  are  anathema  to  "respectable"  people. 

You  will  have  to  do  the  analyzing  of  motive  and  conduct, 
which  I  always  felt  Emma  Goldman  herself  ignored  or  sub- 
ordinated. She  behaved  as  if  some  superior  force  were  driving 
Iher.  And  she  writes  like  that.  But  revolutionary  emotions 
are  not  ordinarily  subject  to  check  or  examination  by  mere 
intellect. 

For  an  understanding  of  a  period  in  American  life  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  one  of  its  most  significant  interpreters, 
this  book  stands  alone.  Lincoln  Steffens  covered  the  same 
years;  they  might  as  well  have  been  different  ages  or  in  dif- 
ferent worlds.  But  more  important,  no  social  worker  or  re- 
former can  afford,  for  the  inspiration  of  spirit  it  brings,  to 
miss  this  almost  first-hand  contact  with  one  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  challenging  personalities  of  our  time. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  ROGER  BALDWIN 

New  York's  No  Model 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY,  by  Thomas  Adams,  assisted  by  Harold 
M.  Lewis  and  Lawrence  M.  Orton.  Plan  Volume  II,  The  Regional  Plan 
of  New  York  and  Its  Environs.  600  pp.  356  illustrations,  90  maps  and 
diagrams.  With  Volume  I  (The  Graphic  Plan),  $25  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

r~"HE  "city"  with  whose  planning  and  building  this  imposing 
JL  volume  is  concerned  is  an  area  of  5528  square  miles  com- 
prising the  metropolis  and  some  hundreds  of  adjacent  govern- 
mental units  in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  with  a  combined  population  in  1930  of  11,457,949. 
The  book's  publication  marks  both  an  end  and  a  beginning. 
It  serves  as  a  terminal  milestone  in  the  ten-year  task  of  re- 
gional planning  liberally  financed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  as  a  stepping  stone  from  which  the  Regional  Plan 
Association  will  move  forward  in  its  organized  effort  to  make 
the  Plan  an  effective  instrument  in  guiding  the  growth  of 
the  Region. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  main  parts:  Part  I,  the 
Making  of  the  City,  discusses  city  building  in  a  democracy; 
civic  art  in  relation  to  street  planning;  architecture;  work 
and  living  conditions;  beauty  and  reality  in  civic  art;  and  in- 
dividuality of  communities.  Part  II,  Guidance  of  Building, 
has  sections  on  planning  land  for  buildings;  zoning  principles 
and  proposals;  houses  and  housing  neighborhoods;  improve- 
ment of  terminal  facilities;  and  fitting  streets  to  the  buildings. 
Part  III,  Opportunities  in  Rebuilding,  covers  opportunities 
in  downtown  and  midtown  Manhattan;  in  upper  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx;  in  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Staten  Island;  in 
Metropolitan  New  Jersey;  and  in  the  environs.  The  wealth 
of  beautiful  illustrations  includes  maps  and  plates  in  color,  air- 
plane views,  photographs,  diagrams  and  reproductions  of 
architects'  drawings. 

Most  of  the  standards  suggested  as  to  land  coverage  and 
restriction  of  building  heights,  and  as  to  minimum  require- 
ments for  park  and  playground  areas,  would  if  adopted  repre- 
sent forward  steps  in  the  New  York  Region;  but  many  of 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer,  ar«  below  the 
desirable  aspirations  of  other  regions  whose  lesser  sins  of  over- 
crowding make  spacious  salvation  more  readily  attainable. 

Attempts  to  improve  not  only  on  what  the  New  York  Re- 
gion has  done,  but  on  what  its  planners  hope  it  may  do,  would 
do  no  violence  to  the  philosophy  of  The  Building  of  the  City. 
This  rejects  the  optimistic  assumptions  (i)  that  economic  pres- 
sure and  the  working  of  natural  law  will  accomplish  most  of 
please  mention  THB  SURVEY) 
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what  is  necessary  in  regard  to  distribution  of  buildings  and 
population,  and  (a)  that  the  evils  of  congestion  are  overrated 
and  hence  that  we  should  plan  to  facilitate  more  concentra- 
tion; while  a  third  assumption  is  accepted — "that  conditions 
will  continue  as  they  are,  except  to  the  extent  and  degree  that 
they  are  changed  by  conscious  effort,  and  that  this  effort  should 
be  directed  towards  obtaining  better  balance  in  the  distribution 
of  building  bulks,  industry  and  population."  Of  fundamental 
importance  in  this  connection  is  the  statement:  "It  is  a  fallacy 
to  assume  that  high  prices  or  assessed  values  of  land,  based 
on  overcrowded  building  and  unhealthful  conditions,  are  sound 
or  desirable." 

To  official  and  civk  bodies  concerned  with  the  future  de- 
velopment and  welfare  of  the  New  York  Region  prompt  pur- 
chase of  this  monumental  work  is  strongly  recommended.  For 
similar  bodies  in  other  regions  and  also  for  city  planners  and 
social  welfare  workers  generally,  the  book  has  great  value; 
more  than  half  of  its  text  is  devoted  to  statements  of  plan- 
ning principles  and  ideals  of  widespread  application.  But  for 
all  beyond  the  shadows  of  New  York's  skyscrapers,  one  sen- 
tence from  the  final  chapter  of  the  book  might  well  be  in- 
scribed in  red  ink  on  the  fly-leaf: 

"Men  say  New  York  is  a  warning  rather  than  an  example 
and  then  proceed  to  make  it  an  example." 
Editor.  The  American  CltJ  HAXOLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 
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LIVES    IN    THE     MAKING,     by    Himry    Nnm 
Prict    JJ.OO    fettf^ul  ff  Smrfty    CrmfUe. 

DR.  NEUMANN  has  not  written  this  book  to  inform 
ignorant  readers  as  to  modern  discoveries  about  child 
and  adult  psychology.  He  takes  for  granted  that  yon  have 
picked  up  the  current  amount  of  knowledge  but  that  this 
knowledge  is  in  the  current  condition  of  vagueness  and  in- 
coherence. He  seeks  to  help  you  make  sense  of  it,  to  show 
you  which  elements  are  worth  holding  fast  to,  and  which 
would  be  better  used  as  condiments  rather  than  as  ingredients. 
Here  are  some  of  the  chapter  headings:  Better  Homes,  Home- 
making  and  Sex,  Community  Help,  Work  in  the  Present  and 
Future.  Social  Spirit.  Religion.  The  heading  of  Where 
Psychology  Can  Help  presents  chapters  on  Mental  Hygiene 
Prescribes,  Individual  Differences,  Making  Nature  an  Ally. 

This  last  might  be  the  mono  for  the  book.  He  refuses  to 
exaggerate  the  efficacy  of  the  "new"  psychological  methods  of 
untying  twists  in  personalities.  He  actually  heightens  your 
faith  in  them  because  unlike  many  enthusiastic  psychoanalysts, 
be  does  not  seem  to  tell  you  that  two  and  two  in  a  little  boy's 
personality  if  only  added  together  by  an  analyst  of  real  skill 
can  be  made  to  total  up  to  considerably  more  than  four. 

In  Pan  3  he  considers  what  schools  can  do,  and  teachers 
must  be  comforted  by  his  generous  sympathy  and  appreciation 
of  their  difficulties.  I  was  stirred  by  his  fairness  to  our  hard- 
working public-school  teachers  usually  ignored  by,  advanced 
writers  on  education,  and  I  registered  a  heart-felt  "amen" 
when  I  read  his  italicized  statement,  "Until  every  child  in 
this  country  gets  an  education  as  excellent  as  the  best  pro- 
vided now  in  our  best  experimental  schools,  let  us  not  boast 
of  our  democratic  education." 

The  chapter  on  Measuring  Results  has  some  excellent  in- 
formation and  excellent  good  sense  about  tests  and  charts. 
There  are  crisp,  pointed  anecdotes  and  a  wealth  of  fine  quo- 
tations. A  wise  book,  a  modern  one,  a  well-balanced  one.  Yet 
with  none  of  the  clamminess  that  often  attends  moderation 
and  good  sense. 

If  ever  there  was  a  calming,  cooling,  curative  hand  laid  on 
a  fevered  and  anxious  brow,  it  is  Dr.  Neumann's  on  the  brow 
of  the  modern  educator,  whether  in  or  out  of  a  classroom.  And 
when  I  say  educator  I  mean,  don't  I,  almost  every  adult  with 
a  fair  sense  of  his  responsibilities  towards  the  younger  gen- 
eration? Even  if  your  children  are  now  grown  up,  or  if  you 
never  had  any,  even  if  you  never  taught  or  had  any  teachers 
in  the  family,  even  if  you  never  so  much  as  lived  on  the  same 
street  with  a  school  house,  you  cannot  escape  from  your  re- 
sponsibility to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  younger  generation  in 
the  shape  of  having  the  right  opinion  about  them.  And  as  a 
help  to  obtaining  the  right  (Continued  on  faye  52) 
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"I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Exner  upon  this  very  < 
r*4»inililiK  effort  to  provide  a  layman's  buMfbook  which  may 
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a  wide  circulation  among  young  women  who  are  approaching 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  BODY 

By  WALTER  B.  CANNON,  M.D. 

A.lh.r    .f   «WiK    Cfc*»f«<   IM   Pfim,   Bmmgfr,   Ftmr  m*    fT.)l 

In  this  book  an  eminent  physiologist  explains  how  we  stay  normal. 
lie  gives  the  first  detailed  pr«stimiius\  of  the  theory  of  lii.imt.rfi. 
which  accounts  for  bodily  stability.  "A  vivid  and  authentic  concep- 
tual of  the  underlying  •  rriisiiiii  of  the  intact  body  and  aa  insight 
into  the  nature  of  disease."— Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  Professor  of 
Physiology.  The  School  of  Medicine,  Yak  University. 
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THE  MEDICAL  VALUE  OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

By  FRAXZ  ALEXANDER,  MJ). 

The  author  of  this  book,  the  first  Professor  of  Psychoanalysis  to  hold 
such  a  chair  in  an  American  university,  shows  the  necessity  far  a 
closer  rtlari««shi»  between  the  doctor  and  the  psychoanalyst;  and 
shows  bow  the  psychoanalytic  technique  can  be  used  in  medical  and 
social  practice.  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill  writes:  "A 


of  psychoanalytic  theories  which  should   be  of  great  value."       $2.7S 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
An  Introduction  to  Medical  Knowledge 

By  DR.  HENRY  E.  SIGERI^T 

F.r~.rd  »'T  Dr.   Vlllin.   R.  V*kh,  Muu  H.»ki».  Oswvwnsty. 

In  this  hook,  a  doctor  invites  the  layman  to  explore  the  field  of 
a»tdirin«  <•  trace  the  exciting  history  of  its  great  discoveries;  to 
look  at  disease  through  the  microscope  and  see  how  it  is  cured;  to 
sit  ta  the  physician's  private  omce  and  watch  his  absorbing  work. 
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THE  COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY 

By 

ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS,  Ph.D. 

President   of  Oberlin  College 

THIS  volume  presents  a  novel  and  interesting 
plan  for  the  higher  education  of  those  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  enter  a  profession,  and  who, 
for  this  reason,  find  the  existing  four-year  college 
course  unsuited  to  their  needs.  It  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  new  type  of  college,  the  General  Col- 
lege, offering  a  three-year  course  which  will  train 
its  students  to  live  with  intelligence  and  good  will 
in  the  five  fields  of  social  living :  home  life,  the  field 
of  earning,  citizenship,  leisure,  and  the  field  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  establishment  of  such 
General  Colleges  would  allow  the  four-year  college 
to  be  more  exacting  in  its  admission  requirements 
and  to  restrict  its  student  body  more  nearly  to  a 
group  with  professional  aims.  An  additional  rec- 
ommendation is  the  development  of  a  fifth  year  of 
work  following  the  senior  year  of  the  four-year 
college  and  leading  to  a  master's  degree. 
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175  pages 
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"Timely,  thorough  and  comprehensive" 

Agricultural  Credit 
in  the  United  States 

By   Earl  Sylvester  Sparks 

"Dr.  Sparks  has  performed  a  notable  service.  Other 
writers  have  done  excellent  work  on  special  phases  of 
the  subject,  but  this  is  the  first  time  the  whole  field 
has  been  covered."— T.  N.  Carver,  Harvard  University. 
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(Continued  from  page  51)  perspective  on  the  problems  of 
growing  up  and  forming  character,  you  can't  do  better  than 
to  read  and  ponder  this  wise,  genial  volume.  As  for  those  who 
really  at  first  hand  as  parents  or  teachers  are  struggling  to 
understand  and  intelligently  to  train  an  actual  flesh-and-blood 
young  generation,  they  will  feel,  as  on  the  advent  of  the  good 
physician,  as  soon  as  they  plunge  into  this  book  by  a  magnetic 
physician  of  personalities,  that  they  and  their  young  charges 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  reasonable  success  in  life  than 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  by  alarmists. 
Arlington,  Vt.  DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER 

Making  Minds  in  Russia 

NEW    MINDS:    NEW    MEN?    by    Thomas    Woody.     Macmillan.     528    ff. 
Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

~"HE  study  of  the  Soviet  citizen  in  the  making  is  both 
1  hazardous  and  fascinating.  Professor  Woody  has  been 
venturesome  enough  to  record  his  valuable  observations  of 
Soviet  youth,  gained  during  extensive  travels  and  visits  to 
various  institutions  in  the  Union.  Yet  he  is  not  unaware  of  the 
peril  of  passing  final  judgment  on  things  in  flux,  hence  his 
conclusions  are  tentative  and  cautious.  There  is  enough  factual 
material  in  the  volume  to  suggest  tomes  of  comment  and  con- 
jecture. The  author  quotes  letters  written  by  children  and 
youths  of  different  nationalities,  which  give  us  a  direct  notion 
of  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  Russia's  future  citizenry. 
These  letters  and  similar  documents  are  invaluable  as  an  au- 
thentic barometer  of  changing  psychology.  One  thing  is 
definite:  the  young  Russian  thinks  and  feels  no  longer  selfishly 
and  parochially,  but  socially  and  nationally,  indeed — inter- 
nationally. 

How  the  adults  are  effecting  this  changing  psychology  is 
shown  in  the  chapters  on  various  phases  of  education  and 
organization.  The  author  surveys,  for  example,  the  field  of 
literature  for  children,  with  copious  samples  in  verse.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  country  where  the  finest  poets  and 
painters  are  cooperating  so  effectively  in  producing  children's 
literature  as  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Fairies  and  supernatural 
miracles  are  eliminated,  yet  the  authors  manage  to  depict  the 
actual  world  and  natural  phenomena  in  a  way  to  hold  spell- 
bound not  only  youngsters,  but  such  seasoned  readers  as  the 
reviewer. 

To  be  sure  there  is  propaganda  in  the  efforts  of  the  authori- 
ties to  create  a  desirable  citizenry.  From  the  tender  age  of 
the  Oktyabryata  (Octobrists),  through  the  Pioneers  and 
Young  Communists,  the  pupils  are  imbued  with  collectivist 
tendencies,  with  loyalty  for  world  toilers  and  with  hatred 
for  world  exploiters.  This  propaganda  is  not  veiled  or  sugar- 
coated.  Since  Soviet  pedagogy  is  determined  on  encouraging 
the  child's  critical  faculty,  one  may  expect  the  new  citizen  to 
be  in  a  position  to  select  and  to  reject  with  an  independent 
mind.  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

University  of  California 

• 

The  Puzzle  of  Economics 

MODERN  ECONOMIC  SOCIETY,  by  Sumner  H.  Slichter.     Holt.     909  pp. 
Price  $5   postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

AST  economist  who  sets  out  to  write  a  book  to  give  students 
a  genuine  grasp  of  economic  society  in  the  United  States 
and  to  suggest  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it, 
has  an  unenviable  task.  He  is  debarred  from  giving  them  a 
nicely  rounded,  systematic  treatment  because  we  do  not  have 
a  system,  but  a  haphazard  aggregation  characterized  fully  as 
much  by  discord  and  confusion  as  by  ruling  principles.  It  is 
a  society  in  transition:  some  would  say,  in  decay.  If  he  has 
a  realistic  sense  of  what  goes  on,  a  broad  range  of  fairly 
accurate  information  and  a  well  developed  critical  faculty — 
characteristics  possessed  to  a  high  degree  by  Mr.  Slichter — 
he  cannot  rely  on  the  old  exposition  of  neatly  interlocking 
theories  which  start  by  taking  for  granted  certain  assumptions 
about  human  motives  and  institutions,  since  these  assumptions 
are  largely  untrue. 

He  may,  as  some  economists  "have  done,  begin  with  an  out- 
line of  the  traditional  theory  and  then  show  in  what  respects 
this  theory  is  inapplicable.  In  that  case  his  treatment  has  the 
disadvantage  of  a  negative  and  qualifying  attack,  inevitably 
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biased  by  the  group  of  conceptions  which  it  takes  as  a  starting 
point.  Or  he  may  largely  ignore  that  theory  and  proceed  to 
describe  our  actual  institutions  and  habits.  In  that  case  it  is 
difficult  to  arrange  the  material  with  any  unity  and  coherence 
at  all;  the  consequence  is  that  economists  with  this  point  of 
view  usually  do  not  attempt  to  describe  economic  society  as  a 
whole  but  concentrate  on  descriptions  of  or  statistical  re- 
searches into  certain  parts  or  phases  of  it.  Mr.  Slichter's 
method  is  closer  to  the  first  of  these  two,  than  to  the  second. 
Yet  he  makes  a  heroic  attempt  not  to  give  undue  concessions  to 
the  more  unrealistic  "principles"  of  formal  economic  theory,  but 
rather  to  bring  together  the  conceptions  and  discoveries  of  the 
institutional  and  statistical  economists  into  a  single  picture. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  logical  enough.  After  an  introduc- 
tion which  sets  straight  a  few  ideas  about  economic  control 
and  defines  fundamental  concepts,  comes  Part  II,  which  de- 
scribes some  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  existing  economy 
— private  enterprise,  capitalistic  organization,  machine  produc- 
tion, specialization,  big  business,  labor  organizations,  speculative 
production  and  the  role  of  credit.  Part  III  tells  in  more  detail 
how  these  things  operate,  with  particular  reference  to  the  deter- 
mination of  prices,  costs,  wages  and  profits,  and  with  treatment 
of  such  subjects  as  the  business  cycle  and  public  regulation. 
Part  IV  reviews  and  assesses  a  number  of  suggestions  for  im- 
provement. 

The  result  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the  most  illuminating  and 
helpful  single-volume  work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  tern.  Cer- 
tainly a  person  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  technical  litera- 
ture of  American  economics  would  gain  from  this  book  a  more 
full-bodied  sense  of  what  really  goes  on  than  he  could  from 
any  other  reading  of  like  compass.  And  the  absurdly  inaccurate 
impressions  that  he  had  received  from  discussion  of  economic 
subjects  in  the  daily  press  and  the  popular  magazines  would  be 
in  large  degree  corrected. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  guide  to  action  the  book  suffers  from  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  its  formation.  The  recom- 
mendations in  Part  IV  appear  to  be  rather  miscellaneous  and 
without  much  organic  inter-relationship.  The  impression  is  left 
that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  perform  a  lot  of  ad  hoc  tinkering 
here,  there  and  elsewhere,  and  that  while  the  results  of  this 
tinkering  may  be  helpful,  not  too  much  is  to  be  expected  from 
This  is  indeed  a  natural  conclusion  to  draw  from  a  close 
inspection  of  the  varied  and  incongruous  parts  of  our  economic 
life,  especially  if  one  assumes  that  the  forces  and  ideas  on 
which  we  must  rely  for  improvement  are  the  same  forces  and 
ideas  which  have  produced  what  we  already  have.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  beginning  a  historic  change  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic concepts,  the  case  may  be  different.  We  may,  for  in- 
stance, become  convinced  that  the  central  trouble  is  that  our 
economy  is  not  systematic  and  organic,  and  there  may  be  a 
crystallization  of  will  to  create  an  organic  social  economy,  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  break  through  the  crust  of  habit  and  die 
>tance  of  particular  interest.  In  that  case  what  will  happen 
cannot  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  how  modern 
economic  society  now  behaves.  GEORGE  SOULE 
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Voice  of  the  Proletariat 

MAXIM    GORKY    AND    HIS    RUSSIA,    by    Altiomttr   Ktm 
Smith.     620  ft.     frier  $5   fettftU  of  Survry   Gnfhif. 

"""  HE  significance  of  Maxim  Gorky  seems  destined  steadily 
L  to  increase.  As  the  one  great  literary  figure  who  spanned, 
not  only  temporally  but  spiritually,  the  gulf  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Russia,  his  historical  importance  can  never  be 
shaken  by  changes  in  literary  fashion.  Furthermore,  Gorky 
is  the  most  authentic  voice  of  the  proletariat  in  modern  lit- 
erature. Unlike  Burns,  he  was  not  spoiled  by  his  association 
with  the  literati,  and  he  was  quite  devoid  of  the  self-conscious 
posing  which  marred  Walt  Whitman's  message.  He  remained 
faithful  to  his  class  while  rising  so  far  out  of  it  as  to  survey 
other  classes  with  catholic  sympathy.  It  is  natural  to  speak  of 
him  thus  in  the  past  tense  (although  he  is  still  only  sixty-three. 
with  the  probability  of  further  masterpieces  from  his  pen)  be- 
cause of  the  very  completeness  with  which  he  has  become  the 
literary  symbol  of  the  Revolution. 

All  of  this  Dr.  Kaun  brings  (Continued  OH  page  54) 
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Shoulders  are  sagging 
in  Gas  Tank  Alley 

Families  come  big  in  G«*  Tank  Alley.  Wage*  come  small.  And  life 
fall.*  hard  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  must  cook  and  clean  end  wash. 

^  ou  can't  change  the  families:  nor  the  wages.  But  one  way  yon 
can  help  these  weary  housewives  is  to  show  them  bow  to  lighten  their 
housekeeping  tasks.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  washing  and  clean- 
ing. FeU-Naptha  Soap  will  do  that  very  thing. 

For  FeU-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  even  slim  purses  can  well 
afford.  The  extra  help  of  two  brisk  cleaners — good  golden  soap  teamed 
with  ;i/«7if  v  of  naplha.  Together,  they  loosen  dirt  and  get  things  clean 
without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

Though  this  particular  point  may  be  of  little  interest  to  the  house- 
wives of  Gas  Tank  Alley,  you'll  appreciate  the  fact  that  Fels-Naptha 
is  kind  to  hands.  Every  big  bar  contains  soothing  glycerine.  Write 
Fds  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  for  a  sample,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


WC.  RLE)    UNITY 

The  "-M"*-*  which  record*  progress  toward  world  community  and  • 
humanized  civilization.  Somfle  cofy.  frtt.  Imforttnt  rrfrintt:  Reading 
List  of  Current  Boob  oa  Internationalism.  5c;  Building  Up  the 

Human 


Mind,  by  H.  A.  Overstreet.  Sc;   Education  for 
Brotherhood,    hy    Knfn*    M.    Jone*.    Sc.     Frtt    f»»Utt    ••    r««w«l. 
WORLD    L-MTY.  «  EM    l±tfc   Sn.M.   NOT  Twk   dty. 


The    World    Outlook    in    Economics   and    Politic? 

SCOTT  NEARING 


m 

MONDAY    EVENING.    MARCH    28th.   8:00   p.m. 

Star    Casino.    105    East    107th    Street.    N.    Y.    C 

-  Uanmmit  Pfmt-TtfAfit  A  (location.     Ticknt  50c. 
Writ*    K~4  Sc*~t 
1  t**  151*  St. fmMmt.  !*•»  r»rt 


GOING     ABROAD? 

Follow    the   Traveler's    Notebook    (page    55    this 

issue)     for    interesting    items    regarding    places, 

people    and   convention    doings. 
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A    Primer   of   Capitalism   and   Socialism 

The  Road  Ahead 

By  Harry   W.   Laidler 

A  book  which  points  out  in  terse,  simple 
language  the  flaws  in  our  present  economic 
system — and  the  way  out. 

With  33  illustrations  by  Mabel  Pugh 
$1.00 


rom   CROWELL'S    List   of   Good   Books 

THOMAS   Y.   CROWELL   COMPANY,   NEW  YORK 


Your  Own  Readers' 


Adviser ! 


Better  than  anybody  else  you  know  the 
subject!  about  which  you  would  like  air 
need  to  read. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  subject  has 
to  do  with  business,  religion,  sport, 
children,  a  hobby  or  other  personal  In- 
terest, new  and  helpful  material  about 
it  Is  always  easy  to  6nd. 
To  locate  the  best  articles  upon  any  subject  or  to  find  stories 
by  your  favorite  authors  consult  the  READERS'  GUIDE  TO 
PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  In  your  nearest  Public,  College  or 
School  library.  It  Is  a  monthly  index  to  the  contents  of  116 
general  magazine*  Including 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 

The  librarian    will   be   glad   to   show  you    how   easy   it  It  to    use. 
The    library    will    probably    have    just    ihe    maearlnes 
yon  wish,  new  or  oU.      If  not,  we  can  supply  them 
promptly    and    reasonably. 

Periodicals    Department 

THE   H.    W.    WILSON   COMPANY 

Compllen  and  publisher,  of  Indexet  to  periodlcili. 
950-972    University    Ave.  New    York 


RESORT 


Western  View  Farm 

C[An  ideal  place  for  a  Spring  vacation,  whether  it  be 
for  a  week-end  or  an  extended  visit. 


$8.00  a  day  or  $49.00  a  week.     Send  for  new 
booklet. 

Address  EDWARD  G.  OHMER 
New  Milford,  Conn.    Telephone,  New  Milford  440 


GnrHllTDP  Wc  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 

ml  HmlllV          debates.     Expert  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
UIUUU.I1U.          BUREAU.     516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Two-year  program   of  graduate  training  for  principal 
fields  of  Social  Work. 

One-year    program    in    Public    Health    Nursing    for 
Graduate    Nurses. 

311  So.  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia 


Columbia  Itmuerstty  Hnuu*  -^tufty  (Cuursrs 

A   wide    variety   of   practical    as    well    as   cultural    subjects, 

specially  prepared  for   study  through  correspondence   under 

guidance  of  the   University   teaching   staff. 

For  full'  information   address 

Home    Study   Department   SG,    Columbia   University 

New    York    City 


(Continued  from  page  53)  out  in  his  admirable  biography. 
A  Russian  who  has  lived  a  score  of  years  in  America,  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  his  task.  His  Russian  training  and  tem- 
perament enable  him  to  understand  the  background  of  his  sub- 
ject, while  his  aloofness  during  the  critical  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution permits  him  to  survey  that  struggle  with  detachment.  He 
also  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Gorky  intimate  enough  to  be  revealing,  without  that  over- 
intimacy  that  leads  to  personal  distortion.  He  avoids  both 
flattery  and  denigration,  and  creates  on  the  whole  a  convincing 
picture  of  a  great  man  with  great  faults  who  yet  remains,  as 
the  great  so  rarely  do,  lovable. 

Although  Dr.  Kaun's  sources,  nearly  all  in  Russian,  are 
voluminous,  for  the  record  of  his  subject's  early  years  he  has 
been  obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  Gorky's  own  auto- 
biographical writings.  This  is  doubly  unfortunate:  on  the  one 
hand,  Gorky's  own  style  is  so  incomparably  vivid  and  colorful 
that  nearly  any  biographer  would  be  put  to  shame  by  the  com- 
parison, and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  Gorky's  narrative  is 
substantially  true,  some  specific  incidents  were  undoubtedly 
heightened  in  the  telling  by  his  romantic  tendencies  and  others 
were  blurred  by  inevitable  lapses  of  memory.  One  could  wish 
here  that  Dr.  Kaun  had  attempted  the  admittedly  very  difficult 
task  of  analyzing  and  criticizing  his  source  material. 

Even  with  this  reservation,  however,  the  story  of  Gorky's 
successful  struggle  up  from  the  sordid  brutality  of  his  early 
surroundings  forms  a  sufficiently  harrowing  tale.  A  welcome 
element  of  comedy  enters  in  the  account  of  his  relations  with 
Tolstoi,  telling  how  Gorky  was  shocked  by  the  aristocrat's 
salacious  talk  and  how  Tolstoi  was  angered  by  the  vagabond's 
bookishness.  But  the  best  of  Dr.  Kaun's  book  comes  in  the  last 
two  hundred  pages  dealing  with  Gorky  and  the  Revolution, 
showing  Gorky's  personal  friendship  with  Lenin  and  hostility 
toward  the  Bolshevic  program,  his  final  acceptance  of  the 
Bolshevists  in  preference  to  the  White  Reactionaries,  and  his 
efforts  for  the  preservation  of  culture  and  the  relief  of  the  in- 
telligentsia. An  interesting  appendix  gives  a  full  account  of 
Gorky's  ill-fated  trip  to  the  United  States  in  1906,  revealing 
the  fact  that  his  disgraceful  treatment  in  this  country  can  be 
directly  traced  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Russian  Embassy  and  to 
The  New  York  World's  jealousy  of  the  Hearst  papers  which 
had  been  given  exclusive  rights  to  Gorky's  publications. 
Spuytenduyvil,  N.  Y.  ERNEST  SUTHERLAND  BATES 

Youth  and  the  War 

KATRIN  BECOMES  A  SOLDIER,  by  Adrienne  Thomas,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Margaret  Goldsmith.  Little  Brown.  321  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WE  meet  Katrin  on  her  fourteenth  birthday,  on  the  first 
page  of  her  fat,  new  red-leather  diary  with  gilt  edges; 
and  we  shut  that  book  five  years  later,  filled  with  impotence 
and  wrath.  And  yet  we  are  glad  to  have  seen  her  smile  and 
heard  her  sing.  Across  the  composite  picture  of  our  recent 
war  fiction  run  two  straight  black  parallel  lines:  All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front  and  Katrin  Becomes  a  Soldier.  Adrienne 
Thomas  has  shown,  for  the  girls  of  an  uprooted  generation, 
what  Eric  Remarque  demonstrated  for  his  boys  —  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  a  sensitive,  beautiful  young  personality  under 
the  shock  and  strain  of  war.  Calmly  and  pitilessly,  with  sub- 
tlety and  skill,  she  tells  how  war  calls  out  the  finest  and  bravest 
qualities  of  youth,  along  with  other  things;  and  then  destroys 
the  fineness  and  the  courage.  Margaret  Goldsmith's  English 
version  miraculously  escapes  the  heaviness  which  so  often  ac- 
companies the  German  language  in  translation.  Katrin  is 
fragile  and  swift  in  her  English  dress.  We  love  her,  and 
lament  the  waste  of  so  much  beauty.  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies 

Most  Picturesque  American 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT,   by   Henry  F.   Pringle. 
pp.    Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


Harcourt   Brace.     627 


MR.   PRINGLE'S   biography   easily  takes    rank   amid   the 
myriad  volumes  that  have  been  written  about  the  Most 
Picturesque  American  as  the  biography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
No  one  else  has  devoted  such  exhaustive  study  to  the  volumi- 
nous materials.    No  one  else  has  had  the  privilege  of  such  com- 
plete    access     to     the     Roosevelt        (Continued    on    page    56) 
(In   answering    advertisements   please    mention   THE   SURVEY) 
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Anti-Militarist  Ministers 

THERE  is  in  existence  an  International  Union  of  Anti- 
tarist  Ministers  and  Clergymen,  with  headquarters  at 
Ammerstol.  Netherlands.  Representatives  from  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark.  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden  met  at  the  second  congress  in 
Zurich  last  September,  and  resolved  to  ask  all  authorities, 
ministers  and  members  of  Christian  churches: 

1.  To  recognize  jointly  before  God  our  share  in  the   responsi- 
bility for  the  present  state  of  war  between  the  nations  from  which 
humanity   generally   is   suffering,    and   which   constantly   threatens 
as  with   a  still  greater  evil; 

2.  To  reflect  that,  if  the  churches  do  not  immediately  refuse  to 
sanction  war  in  all  its  forms  and  with  all  its  preliminaries,  they 
will  be  promoting  a  disaster  which  will  hurl  them,  their  construc- 
tive agencies  and  the  whole  of  our  civilization  to  destruction; 

j.  To  declare  fearlessly,  even  in  the  face  of  governments,  and 
more  particularly  in  anticipation  of  (next  year's)  Disarmament 
Conference,  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  not  to  tolerate  on  any  pretext 
the  horrors  of  war; 

4.  To  seek  and  to  affirm  to  one  another,  even   across  national 
frontier?,    the   common    faith    which    is    stronger    than    all    which 
divides   us; 

5.  To  accept  gladly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  all  the  trials  and 
all  the  suffering  which  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  peace  may  involve. 


Diamond  Jubilee 


T  NDUSTRY,  unlike  humans,  limbers  up  with  the  years,  and 
JL  in  celebrating  its  seventy-fifth  birthday,  the  North  German 
Lloyd  unfolds  a  fascinating  story  of  shipping — not  only  in  its 
.nsion,  its  safety,  its  luxuriance,  but  in  its  ever  increasing 
"agility."  The  first  Bremen,  back  in  1858,  was  a  little  craft 
334  feet  long  and  42  feet  broad;  it  averaged  twelve  days  and 
ten  hours  in  westward  crossings.  The  present  Bremen  is  al- 
most three  times  the  size  and  on  its  last  crossing  broke  all 
records  by  making  New  York  Harbor  in  four  days,  seventeen 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  about  one  third  the  time. 

Foreign  Food 

IF  you    are   living   in,   or   coming   to,    New   York  City,   and 
would   cultivate    an    "international    appetite,"    here's    a   list 
of  restaurants  issued  by  Reconciliation  Trips: 
CHINESE:       Oriental   Restaurant,  4  Pell   Street 
GERMAN:      Hof  Brau  Haus,  241  E.  86  St.;  Mail's,  143  E.  86  St, 
INDIAN:         Ceylon  India  Inn,  148  W.  49  Street 
JAPANESE:    Tokiwa,  44  W.  46  St.;   Yoshino-Ya,  76  W.  47  St. 
EWISH:         Strobel's  216  W.   103  St.— i  flight  op 

RO:          St.  Luke's  Dining  Room,   125  W.   130  Street 

Polskiego  Domu  Narodowego,  19-23  St.  Mark's  Place 
'  N:       Russian  Art  Restaurant,  181  Second  Avenue 

Sheik  Restaurant.  21  W.   31   Street 
TURKISH:     Bosporus,   6   E.   jo   Street. 

Travel  Books 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL  MADE  EASY 

In  visiting  Russia,  you  want  to  travel  as  widely  as  you 
can,  gain  as  many  first  hand  impressions  as  you  can, 
and  know  what  your  expenses  will  be.  The  Open 
Rood  has  devoted  five  years  to  perfecting  its  organiza- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Open  Road  representatives  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  know  the  travel  facilities  of 
the  country,  and  the  things  worth  seeing.  They  save 
you  time  and  money.  They  help  you  to  see  what 
interests  you  most. 

When  inquiring  for  rates,  please  indicate  whether  you 
prefer  to  travel  alone  or  in  one  of  many  specially  con- 
stituted Open  Road  groups.  Also,  state  what  phase  of 
Russian  life  interests  you  most.  Round  trip  rates  as 
low  as  $238. 


The  OPEN  ROAD 

Salmon  Tower,  13  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
•   Cooperating   in   U.  S.  S.  «.  wrtfc   I  N  TO  U  R  I  ST 


Complete  service; 
from  New  York 
tkroofh  the  bat 

point  in  Rnsiij 
(3rd  class)  and  re- 
turn  passaa'c  from 
Cher  bourc  or 


LEADERS: 


Southampton.      i»| 
33  Days  in  Russia 

•41CP 


IRELAND  AFOOT,  fy  Join  J.  H'rlik.    KUIarJ  G.  BoJfrr.    JSO  ff.    Prict 
'  •  fottftU  of  5«nrj  Grufkic. 

THE    WEST   INDIES,  fy  Jttm  C.    Vtm   Dykt.     Seribntr-t.     211    ff. 
Prict  S-  fotlffH  of  Snrrry  Grmffjie. 

KEEP  MOVING,  fy  Atfn4  C.  B.  PltKktr.     Ltidln.    279  ff.    Prict   t. 
PORTO  RICO— A  CARIBBEAN  ISLE,  by  R.  J.  *U  E.  K.   Vfm  Dour*. 

Hrmry  Holt.    341   ft.     Prict  J3.50  fottfmU  ff  Smmy   Grtflue. 
SEEING  PARIS,  fy  E.  If.  Nemrnrm.    Fmnt  tr   WofnM,.    3S7  ff.    Prict 

15    fetlffii  ff   S*rrty    Grtfku. 


26  Day*  in  R 

•375^° 

21  Days  in  Russia 

'350^° 


For  touriat  cla«* 
on  steamer  and 
2nd  das*  in  Rus- 
sia, the  price*  are 


33  Day*  in  R 

•654^° 

26  Day*  in  R 


(.Tracker  t    CoUfft 
Colmmbif   Vm*>.) 


21  Day*  in  Russia 

•550* 


COOPERATIVE  GROUPS 

of 

Teachers.   Students 

Artists 

-• 
Social  Workers 

o- 

Surrey  trip*  and  special  studies  in 
the  field  of  education,  the  theatre  arts, 
social  life  and  industrial  progiq*. 


Ftr  bssliM  mtttmt  PtIMi  Srwi.  OliiiHi 


FRIENDSHIP  TOUR5 

136  BERKELEY  PLACE  BROOKLYN  NY 


•:-  -  t.--.»  . 


tour*  to  the  on 
t  inert  at  most  W 
Domical  cost. 
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Pushkin  Sg., 
Moscow 
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(Continued  from  page  54)  papers  or  used  them  so  admirably. 
No  one  else  has  had  so  keen  an  eye  for  the  revealing  incidents 
of  a  life  in  which  everything  is  picturesque  and  which  therefore 
taxes  a  biographer's  selective  power. 

Finally,  no  one  else  'has  preserved  such  an  attitude  of  im- 
partial and  judicial  inquiry.  Most  writing  about  Roosevelt 
has  been  either  the  diatribe  of  foes  or  the  panegyric  of  friends. 
Mr.  Pringle's  attitude  is  the  scholar's.  There  are  times  when 
he  writes  like  an  ardent  admirer;  at  others  he  is  dryly  caustic. 
At  all  times  he  is  good  reading. 

With  admirable  skill  in  selecting  what  is  really  important, 
he  has  avoided  not  only  the  tone  but  even  the  form  of  the 
solemn  two-volume  biograph  and  has  condensed  within  one 
biggish  but  not  uncomfortable  book  the  whole  story  of  T.  R. 
Down  to  1909,  his  work  stands  as  the  chief  authority  on  its 
subject.  Beyond  that  date  the  Roosevelt  papers  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  still  closed  and  the  biography,  although  as 
authoritative  as  any  book  written  at  this  time  can  be,  loses  a 
degree  of  its  permanent  value. 

The  industry  and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Pringle  has  examined, 
sifted  and  listed  his  innumerable  sources  which  include  no  less 
than  seventy-five  thousand  letters,  is  worthy  of  any  scholar,  and 
is  equalled  only  by  the  literary  charm  with  which  he  has  told 
his  story.  The  chapter  on  Alice  Lee,  Roosevelt's  wife,  i» 
brilliant  poetic  prose,  remarkable  for  its  sincerity,  feeling  and 
restraint.  JOHN  BAKELESS 


SOCIAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL   PLANNING 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 


IN 


NEW  HOUSES  FOR  OLD 
(Continued  from  page  25) 


23  days 


$276* 


Make  your  own  personal  inspection  of  the  challenging  activ- 
ities  and  the  gigantic  projects  that  are  reshaping  the  most 
talked  of  country  in  the  world.  Glance  first  at  the  palaces 
of  stately  Leningrad  .  .  .  then  to  bustling  Moscow  with  its 
social  insurance,  social  work,  workers'  clubs,  and  the  famous 
Kremlin  .  .  .  the  vast  industries  and  ultra-modern  architec- 
ture of  Kharkov  .  .  .  the  wide-spreading  collective  farms 
of  Rostov  .  .  .  Dniepropetrovsk  with  its  great  iron  works, 
in  connection  with  the  Dnieprostroy  Dam,  mightiest  hydro- 
electric station  in  the  world  .  .  .  the  art  of  ancient  Kiev  with, 
too,  its  rising  modern  culture.  You  travel  in  comfort  and 
are  welcome  everywhere. 

INTOURIST  provides  everything — hotels,  meals,  all  trans- 
portation, sightseeing,  theatre  tickets,  Soviet  visa,  and  the 
services  of  English-speaking  guides. 

*Second  Class,  two  together;  $345  for  one  alone. 
Greatly  reduced  rates  for  three  or  four  together. 

Other  tours  of  unusual  interest :  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  7 
days,  $85.  Moscow,  Kharkov,  and  Kiev,  10  days,  $110  up. 
Volga  Tour,  16  days,  $160  up.  Three  tours  to  Turkestan. 
Industrial  Tours. 

Write  for  General  Booklet  E4.  INTOURIST,  INC.,  261 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  304  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago; 
756  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Or  see  your  travel  agent. 

TRAVEL  IN   THE 


pleaded — these    proposed    banks   be    empowered    to    rediscount 
mortgages  of  limited-dividend  corporations.    Said   Mr.   Stern: 

You  should  not  overlook  opportunities  for  construction  in  large 
cities  where  we  can  not  get  consideration  because  there  is  not 
the  flair  of  large  speculative  returns.  If  this  problem  is  not  con- 
sidered, in  five  or  ten  years  the  people  may  force  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  with  public  funds,  as  they  have  in  Europe. 

A  more  constructive  measure  is  embodied  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  LaFollette  (S.  2419)  "to  accelerate  public 
construction  during  the  present  emergency,  to  provide  employ- 
ment, to  create  the  administration  of  public  works,  to  provide 
for  the  more  effective  coordination  and  correlation  of  the 
public-works  activities  of  the  government  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." One  of  its  provisions  is  that  the  administrator  may 
allocate  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  loans  to  limited-dividend  corporations  created  solely  for 
the  erection  of  housing  on  projects  for  low-income  groups. 

A  hundred  million  dollars  loaned  in  this  way  would  produce 
three  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  building,  assuming  that 
•private  capital  would  supply  an  equal  amount  of  equity  money, 
in  addition  to  50  per  cent  mortgages  from  insurance  companies. 
Even  the  greatest  optimist  can  scarcely  hope  this  dream  will  be 
realized.  But  what  sounder  use  could  be  made  of  public  funds 
than  to  invest  them  in  projects  of  this  sort  which  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  not  only  provide  their  own  carrying  charges  but 
ultimately  pay  back  the  money  to  the  public  treasury?  But 
even  if  this  bill  is  not  enacted  into  legislation  it  is  invaluable  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  problem  and  pointing  the  way.  It  is 
pleasant  anyway  to  think  the  dream  may  come  true. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  of  these  plans — or  other  effective  ones 
— will  be  tried  out.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  even  then  there  will 
remain  a  large  number  of  families  who,  for  lack  of  economic 
resources,  can  scarcely  hope  to  live  in  new  houses  or  even  in 
better  houses — except  through  direct  government  subsidy.  But 
direct  government  subsidy  for  housing  is  another  matter. 

My  thesis  is — is  there  any  way  by  which  good  housing  can 
be  produced  on  an  economic  basis  for  an  appreciable  portion  of 
those  at  present  inadequately  housed?  My  answer  is  that  with 
some  seven  millions  looking  for  work,  with  the  key  industry 
dormant  and  with  building  costs  lowered,  with  a  new  t^r-hniaue 
in  building  evolved,  and  with  fifty  million  urban  dwellers  dis- 
gracefully housed,  there  is  reason' -to  believe  this  is  the  time  to 
shake  ourselves  out  of  our  lethargy.  What  a  challenge  to  our 
social,  industrial,  financial  and  political  leadership! 
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RUSSIA— A  NATION  OF  ADOLESCENTS 
(Continued  from  page  14) 


estimated  that  there  were  five  thousand  prostitutes  in 

by  1928  this  estimate  had  dropped  to  three  thousand 

now  believed  that  there  are  not  more  than  four  hundred  to  five 

hundred.    It  is  expected  that  the  problem  will  be  "liquidated" 

within   the    next    two   years.     Yes — really;    and    personally    I 

should  not  be  surprised. 

In  this  "liquidation"  many  factors  are  at  work,  important 
among  them  the  organized  efforts  of  the  prophylactoria.  The 
workers  at  the  head  of  the  prophylactoria  would  be  surprised 
to  hear  their  work  called  mental  hygiene  but  what  else  is  it? 
It  doesn't  consist  in  psychological  and  psychiatric  examinations 
or  case  studies,  in  our  sense.  It  consists  in  teaching  the  girl 
that  she  has  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things;  that  she  is  the 
only  one  who  feels  that  she  is  unimportant  and  no-good;  that 
she  not  only  has  a  place  but  that  she  is  wanted,  in  fact,  needed 
in  that  place;  that  friendship,  marriage,  children,  study  if  she 
is  interested,  leadership,  are  all  possible  for  her  if  she  will  but 
take  her  place.  (And  this  is  no  hoax,  it  is  actually  true.)  To 
that  end  she  must  learn  to  read  and  write  and  become  a  "quali- 
fied worker,"  that  is.  one  trained  in  some  pursuit.  Qualified, 
she  must  work,  at  present  seven  hours  a  day,  four  days  in  five. 
The  institution  is  prepared  to  give  her  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion; during  her  period  of  learning  she  will  receive  all  neces- 
sary medical  care,  food  and  lodging  and  a  small  amount  of 
money.  She  will  be  trained  to  use  the  modern  machines  that 
she  will  find  when  she  leaves  the  institution  and  enters  the  fac- 
tory as  a  "qualified  worker."  The  mental  hygiene  in  all  this 
— the  best  in  the  world — is  security,  present  and  future;  pur- 
pose, sense  of  belonging,  sense  of  being  needed,  sense  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  value  as  a  human  being;  confidence  in  herself. 
in  others  and  in  the  joint  activity;  consciousness  of  opportunity, 
freedom  from  fear.  What  is  this  but  what  we  attempt  to  at- 
tain stripped  of  our  terms — ego,  libido,  sublimation  and  the 
like — and  our  elaborate  paraphernalia?  With  all  the  trained 
personnel  and  clinical  equipment  that  we  could  conceivably 
bring  together  could  we  by  our  method  in  our  social  organiza- 
tion attain  as  much?  Are  we  hindered  by  our  method  or  our 
social  organization?  We  shall  come  to  face  this  question. 


A  LCOHOLISM  is  a  serious  problem  in  Russia.  An  inten- 
/V.  sive  campaign  of  education  is  waged  against  alcohol  and 
x  quite  active  one  against  tobacco  as  well.  By  placard,  pam- 
phlets, books,  lectures  this  campaign  is  carried  on  wherever 
workers  meet,  most  actively  perhaps  in  the  schools  and  among 
the  organizations  for  Communist  youths.  It  is  not  a  ''moral" 
campaign  in  our  sense :  it  has  nothing  of  religious  salvation  in 
it.  It  is  a  campaign  for  a  clear  head  free  of  narcotic  befuddle- 
ment  of  any  kind,  whether  religion,  alcohol  or  opium. 

Drunkenness,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  much  reduced;  the 
group  feeling  mounts  strongly  against  it  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
why,  since  even-  person  who  cannot  work  because  of  drunken- 
ness has  to  be  carried  by  those  who  are  sober  and  work.  The 
worker  doesn't  pay  indirectly  by  having  his  prices  raised  be- 
cause of  the  "charity"  the  head  of  the  f acton-  has  given  for 
the  care  of  alcoholics.  He  pays  directly  and  he  knows  it  In 
the  courtyard  of  a  factory  one  often  sees  a  wooden  structure 
in  the  form  of  a  large  vodka  bottle.  The  worker  who  has 
lost  time  through  drunkenness  cannot  get  his  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  week  from  the  cashier's  window  with  the  others.  He 
receives  his  money  in  the  courtyard  before  the  others  from  the 
window  in  the  vodka  bortle.  These  bottles  have  on  them  vari- 
ous inscriptions,  all  various  ways  of  saying  "Shame  Money" 
or  "Shameiu".  Money."  It  is  no  joke  for  the  worker. 

But  what  happens  to  an  alcoholic? 

You  will  find  him  perhaps  lying  in  the  mud  in  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

But  we  must  begin  with  the  policeman  who  will  come  to  get 
the  man,  for  the  policeman  is  like  something  that  never  was 
before  in  Heaven  or  on  earth.  It's  simple,  like  so  many  things 
in  Russia.  He's  a  citizen.  Just  a  citizen:  only  his  job  is  to 
keep  order  while  someone  else's  job  is  to  run  a  stocking- 
machine  or  to  cart  bricks.  He  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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YOU  CALL 
THIS  MAN,  "BOY!" 


When  your  bag  is  picked  up  by  the  alert,  trim-uniformed 
Statler  bellboy,  you're  in  the  hands  of  a  carefully-selected,  well- 
trained  young  man. 

The  next  rime  you  stop  at  a  Statler  hotel,  watch  your  bellboy* 
in  action.  Observe  his  personal  interest  —  his  anticipation  of 
your  wants.  If  you  are  expecting  mail,  he  escorts  you  to  the 
proper  clerk.  If  you  have  trunk  checks,  he  takes  you  to  the 
porter.  For  he  has  been  taught  that  such  thoughtful  procedure 

will  save  time  for  you. 

His  duties  are  many  and 
varied.  When  he  takes  you  to 
your  room,  he  hangs  up  your 
overcoat  —  asks  if  he  can  care 
for  your  laundry  —  offers  to 
open  the  window  or  regulate 
the  heat.  He  switches  on  the 
bathroom  light,  runs  a  prac- 
ticed eye  over  the  supply  of 
soap  and  towels,  demonstrates 
the  radio  loudspeaker.  And 
before  leaving,  he  inquires  if 
there's  anything  more  he  can 
do  for  you. 

And  there  usually  is.  You 
need  cigarettes  or  magazines; 
you  want  to  send  a  telegram  or 
you  have  an  errand  to  be  run. 
So  you  turn  to  him  for  first  aid. 
And  you  find  him  quick,  eager 
to  please,  always  polite  .  .  .  and 
never  tip-greedy. 

We're  proud  of  our  bellboys. 
Many  of  them  have  been  with 
us  for  years.  And  we  owe  to 
their  cheerfulness  and  willing- 
ness to  please  a  good  share  of 
our  reputation  for  service. 


*7S%  of  Statler  stockholders 
are  employees. 
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Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

340  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  .of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION    OF   COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815    Graybar    Building, 

43rd    Street    and    Lexington    Avenue, 

New    York    City. 

Allen  T.   Burns,   Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — 125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St.,NewYork. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial   Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 
RACY  Promotes    a    better    understanding 

of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  servicet 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.   F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS    FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,     INC. Promotes     the     cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Secretary.  Betty 
C.  Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. —  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. :  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,       president, 

Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes,  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION  315   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.    22d    St.,   New    York. 

Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Orrin  R.  Judd 
Indian  Work,  Helen  M.  Brickman,  Director 
Migrant  Work.   Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela   J.   Ballard,   Western   Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS^ Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT   VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  i_n  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  aa 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
Americari  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St. 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(Continued  from  paft  57)  wears  a  uniform  but  it  is  just 
a  different  kind  of  workclothes.  You  sit  by  him  in  the  opera 
— there  are  dozens  of  him  there  in  the  audience,  perhaps  alone, 
perhaps  with  his  best  girl  or  his  family.  If  you  are  lucky  you 
may  sit  with  him  in  his  club,  for  the  policeman  has  his  club 
as  does  the  writer  and  the  artist — not  a  barracks  or  a  "station- 
house"  but  a  well-appointed  club,  for  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
children. 

The  Moscow  "cop"  with  whom  I  talked  most,  as  we  sat 
drinking  tea  in  his  club,  was  interested  to  know  what  operas 
were  given  at  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York;  had  I  heard 
Chaliapin,  the  symphonic  orchestras  in  America,  George 
Gershwin  and  Broadway?  It  all  seemed  quite  natural  until 
one  realized  that  one  was  drinking  tea  and  talking  music  with 
2  Vop."  This  particular  cop  wa»  exceptional,  certainly,  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  others  I  met  at  that 
club  were  unusual — handsome,  well  set-up,  intelligent,  friendly, 
keenly  interested  to  bear  about  America  and  to  tell  about 
Russia. 


IT  is  a  chap  like  this  who  carts  away  the  citizen  lying  in  the 
mud.  To  jail?  No;  to  a  semi-hospital  where  he  b  examined 
by  a  physician  and  treated  if  necessary;  washed  up  and  put 
into  a  clean  bed.     After  he  comes  to  he  remains  a  few  days 
until  he  gets  on  his  legs.    During  this  time  "education"  begins. 

The  alcoholic  is  likely  to  be  in  about  the  same  situation  as 
the  prostitute,  a  peasant  who  has  wandered  into  the  city,  igno- 
rant, illiterate,  without  a  trade,  befuddled  by  the  life  about  him 
and  his  inability  to  get  in  step.  "Education"  again  consists  in 
showing  him  what  he  needs  in  order  to  get  on;  in  convincing 
him  that  no  one  is  pulling  his  leg  with  beautiful  talk  but  that 
be  is  wanted,  needed ;  that  an  opportunity  is  his  if  he  desires  it. 
The  first  lessons  may  be  enough,  with  assistance  to  a  job  or 
to  training.  If  he  doesn't  grasp  this,  sooner  or  later  he  is 
returned.  Perhaps  for  a  third  time  or  a  fourth.  Even  yet 
nobody  has  bullied  him.  Patience,  patience,  patience — "the  fel- 
low doesn't  yet  understand"  and  on  goes  the  "education."  Here 
is  where  the  Russian  often  insists  upon  being  an  "idealist"  as 
unreal  as  any  "capitalist"  great  "social  lover." 

Eventually,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  he  will  be  urged  to  apply 
for  admission  at  the  Alcoholic  Hospital  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  A.  Rapaport,  a  former  student  of  Rosenstein.  It  is  a 
hospital  of  one  hundred  beds,  ninety  for  alcoholics  and  ten  for 
drugs.  The  patient  comes  voluntarily  but  he  must  remain  for 
a  period  of  months  under  active  medical  therapy  combined 
with  more  "education"  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it,  work 
in  an  outside  factory.  The  patient  spends  three  and  a  half 
hours  daily  at  the  factory,  the  rest  of  the  time  at  the  hospital 
undergoing  treatments,  attending  classes  in  reading  or  eco- 
nomics and  socialism.  When  the  medical  staff  believe  him 
able  to  make  the  change,  he  is  removed  from  the  hospital 
roster  and  entered  upon  the  payroll  of  the  factory.  During  the 
•lay  in  the  hospital  his  wife  and  family  have  received  the  full 
wage  he  had  been  getting  before  his  admission. 

It  does  not  matter  what  sort  of  an  institution  one  visits — 
mental  hospital,  prison,  school,  court — everywhere  that  "prob- 
lems" are  to  be  solved  the  situation  is  the  same:  not  so  much 
special  techniques  and  methods  and  personnel  as  an  organized 
way  of  life,  the  very  nature  of  which  increases  the  morale  of 
the  individual,  places  a  responsibility  upon  him,  and  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  carry  it.  The  responsibility  is  not  in  a  sense 
a  personal  one — that  he  must  be  personally  ambitious  and  get 
to  the  top  of  the  heap — but  a  responsibility  for  the  group. 
Joined  with  others  he  helps  his  group  get  on;  that  group  in 
turn  joined  with  other  groups,  helps  all  get  on.  All  are  defi- 
nitely going  somewhere  and  they  know  where.  The  individual 
does  hot  have  to  worry  about  his  individuality,  his  personality, 
even  his  "freedom." 

When  one  speaks  of  "Russia"  of  course  one  does  not  speak 
of  everyone  in  Russia.  There  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  surpris- 
ing unanimity,  but  it  does  not  include  all.  By  "Russia"  one 
means  the  living,  vigorous  part  of  Russia — all  else  is  water 
over  the  dam.  We  may  think  what  we  like  about  this  water 
and  how  it  got  there  but  it  has  no  significance  in  the  larger 
aspect  "Russia"  means  today  those  who  are  building  Com- 
those  who  are  endear-  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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^TT'MPROVEMENT  in  the  leadership 
'"^  and  practice  of  social  work  waits 
upon  a  more  universal,  and  a  more  ade' 
quate  educational  and  professional  prep- 
aration of  its  personnel.    1?    *•£    **' 
The  Summer  Quarter  begins 
June  thirteenth. 


The  Hew  Tor\  School  of  Social 

1*1  EM  Iwauy-StcanJ  Street 
N~  y«rfc 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Social  Work 

Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train' 
ing  for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  yean  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  OPENS  JUNE  27, 
1932 

Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 
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Simmons;  College 

^rijool  of  Social  Work 

• 

Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social   Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 
18  Somerset  Street          Boston,  Massachusetts 


Umbersrttp  of  Cfncago 

(gfrabuatf  ^djool  of  Mortal 
berime  Stmumstrattcm 


Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  •  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  •  August  26 

Academic  Year  1932-33  begins  October  1,  1932 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 
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world  and  the  mechanics  of  living  in  order  that  there  may  be 
an  art  of  living,  a  culture,  a  life  for  all,  useful  and  satisfying. 

The  spirit  that  one  finds  in  Russia  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  a  "war  spirit,"  a  "pioneer  spirit."  It  is  this,  certainly,  but 
more.  Beneath  the  hectic,  feverish  exterior  that  one  sees  on 
superficial  view  there  is  among  the  adults  a  calmness,  a  depth 
and  richness  of  feeling  that  is  something  else.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  adolescent  in  the  finest  sense.  It  is  all  of  us  when  we 
were  at  our  best,  when  we  were  "honest,  when  we  saw  clearly, 
when  we  had  faith  and  courage  and  goodwill.  With  our  hon- 
esty, clear-seeing,  faith,  courage  and  goodwill  there  was  much 
naivete,  unattached  to  anything  tangible. 

Russians  are  frequently  just  as  naive  in  their  far-flung 
visions,  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  everything  and  the 
potentiality  of  everybody,  their  credulity  in  what  one  sees  in  a 
book.  One  is  often  bewildered;  one  comes  away  from  a  con- 
ference of  college  professors  wondering  if  one  has  wandered 
into  a  sophomore  class  meeting.  But  be  very  careful!  The 
utterly,  ridiculously  impossible  has  been  accomplished  in  so 
many  instances  and  is  on  the  very  verge  of  being  accomplished 
in  so  many  more  that  it  is  well  again  to  count  a  hundred  be- 
fore smiling.  An  amount  of  sheer  youthful  naivete — yes — but 
mostly  the  pure  metal  of  adolescence.  An  adolescence  that  has 
idealism  but  also  realism;  that  asks  questions;  that  refuses  to 
accept  what  has  been  as  an  answer;  that  wants  to  know  why. 
An  adolescence  that  is  challenged  by  a  difficulty;  that  does  not 
know  the  word  "impossible;"  does  not  know  when  it  is  beaten. 
With  this  and  all  that  it  implies  directed  toward  a  definite 
common  goal,  and  with  a  sixth  of  the  area  of  the  earth  in 
which  to  expand  and  experiment — one  would  like  to  know  the 
end  of  the  story. 


HAWAII  "NEEDS  A  FRIEND" 
(Continued  from  page  8) 
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men.  Nearer  to  the  city  are  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Navy  Yard 
with  other  thousands.  The  great  majority  of  enlisted  men 
in  both  services  are  young  and  unmarried.  The  government 
goes  to  great  pains  to  provide  recreation  within  the  reserva- 
tions for  men  off  duty.  When  the  big  practice  fleets  come  in, 
many  thousands  more  of  active,  normal  young  fellows  are 
added  for  a  time  to  the  life  of  the  city  and  the  islands.  These 
men  want  to  play  away  from  their  work,  for  the  barracks 
and  naval  centers  are  places  of  work  for  enlisted  men. 

The  problems  thus  created  are  found  the  world  over 
wherever  armies  and  navies  must  operate,  especially  with 
men  who  are  far  from  home.  It  is  the  experience  in  Honolulu 
that  naval  and  military  officers  on  the  spot  are  very  under- 
standing. The  relationships  with  social-welfare  agencies  are 
cordial,  and  the  same  holds  true  for  territorial  officers,  from 
Governor  Judd  down. 

Hawaii  and  Honolulu  have  many  welfare  problems  for 
which  the  right  solutions  should  be  or  are  being  sought.  They 
center  around  standards  of  living — health,  housing,  recreation 
and  education  of  agricultural  and  other  workers.  But  this 
may  be  said  of  any  community  or  state  in  the  Union.  Honolulu 
is  no  saintly  city.  Crimes  are  committed  within  its  borders. 
Some  of  them  are  serious  crimes.  As  such  they  have  been 
giving  citizens  real  concern.  Two  years  ago  Governor  Judd, 
recognizing  an  increasing  lawlessness,  little  of  it  to  be  classed 
as  gravely  dangerous,  appointed  a  crime  commission  composed 
of  able  citizens.  They  found  few  evidences  of  a  "crime  wave," 
but  they  did  find  certain  administrative  conditions  calling  for 
correction  through  legislative  enactment,  namely  a  metropoli- 
tan police  commission  with  an  appointive  in  place  of  an  elective 
chief  of  police,  and  the  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  by  a 
territorial  officer  instead  of  city  and  country  officers.  Bills 
embodying  changes  were  defeated  in  the  legislature  a  year 
ago,  but  under  pressure  from  recent  tragedies  they  have  been 
enacted  into  law.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii  had  desired  rfiese  changes  long  before  the 
world  began  to  pour  out  its  advice. 

Prof.  S.  D.  Porteus  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  a  psycholo- 
gist of  international  reputation,  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
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mission.  He  has  said  that  Hawaii,  with  its  cosmopolitan  pop- 
ulation, is  far  more  law-abiding  than  any  community  of  equal 
sire  and  social  set-up  in  the  world.  He  has  declared  that 
Honolulu  is  a  paradise  of  law  and  order  against  comparable 
place*  like  Port  Said,  Singapore  and  many  mainland  cities. 
The  illegitimacy  rate  is  low.  He  does  not  overstate.  He 
has  further  declared: 

The  pretence  of  many  thousands  of  single  white  men  enlisted 
in  the  Army  and  Nary  has  complicated  Hawaii's  social  problems 
immemely.  The  bitterness  between  service  men  and  lower 
part-Hawaiians  exists  in  many  cases  on  a  basis  of  competition  for 
women.  It  U  useless  to  indulge  in  recriminations  on  this  subject. 
Knowing  human  nature,  we  realize  that  white  men  cannot  be  held 
isolated  for  several  years  with  no  women  of  their  color  or  class 
without  creating  a  Very  special  social  problem— one,  I  beheve, 
the  Army  and  Nary  officers  fully  realize  and  do  their  utmost  to 
cope  with. 

SOME  weeks  ago  the  "Blue  Fleet"  sailed  from  California 
ports  to  "capture"  Hawaii,  with  its  sixty  ships,  two  hundred 
planes  and  more  than  nventy-seven  thousand  men.  It  was  at 
first  rumored  that  the  ship*  would  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
Honolulu  for  fear  of  trouble,  but  later  these  rumors  were 
denied.  M  jch  as  it  may  strain  the  resources  of  the  city  to 
entertain  so  many  men,  it  will  be  done  just  as  in  past  years. 
Not.  however,  without  complications,  anxieties,  responsibilities, 
opportunities  and  friendships  familiar  to  the  officers  on  the 
spot  but  unhinted  in  Admiral  Pratt's  communications. 

The  discipline  administered  to  service  men  concerning  all 
matters  of  conduct  rests  on  searching  inquiries  and,  where 
necessary,  is  severe.  Violations  of  conduct,  whether  committed 
by  civilians  or  service  men,  call  for  that  fine  understanding 
fundamental  in  all  sound  human  relationships.  The  assistant 
United  States  attorney-general,  Seth  W.  Richardson,  charged 
with  the  task  of  reporting  on  the  status  of  law  and  order  in 
Hawaii,  must  look  with  seeing  eyes  for  with  him,  as  with  the 
good  newspaper  man.  "there  never  is  a  real  story  where  there 
seems  to  be  one."  Before  Mr.  Richardson  is  through,  he  may 
n  motion  forces  which  wfll  affect  the  social  life  of  military 
and  naval  establishments  not  only  in  Hawaii  but  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  even  on  the  mainland 
'{.  With  it  all  he  is  certain  to  find  that  tie  citizens  of 
nolulu,  as  well  as  territorial  officers,  have  contributed  a 
great  volume  of  effort  which  has  developed  fine  relations  be- 
tween servke  men  generally  and  the  various  activities  of  the 

One  night  under  a  moon-flooded  Honolulu  sky,  I  talked  for 
hours  to  a  sailor-lad.  Some  of  his  comments  are  still  fresh 
with  me. 

This  is  a  fine  town.  It  treats  people  in  a  nice  way.  It  has  a 
friendly  spirit.  If  you  could  come  here  with  your  wife  to  live 
other  men  that  would  be  just  great.  If  you  are  an  officer  you 
can  marry  or  not,  just  as  you  please.  At  ieast  you  have  access 
to  the  homes  of  the  people.  We  fellows  get  desperately  tired  of 
the  lack  of  family  life.  I  can  tell  you  that  for  many  of  the  enlisted 
men  the  lives  they  are  called  upon  to  live  and  which  are  the  order 
of  the  day  spell  a  suffering  which  is  worse  than  hell.  A  man  who 
lives  without  privacy  in  the  company  of  hundreds,  possibly  thou- 
sands of  other  men,  at  times  gets  so  woman-hungry  that  his  self- 
CMtrol  is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  bounds.  Go  anywheres 
about  this  cinr  at  night,  visit  Waikiki  Beach  and  watch  the  droves 
of  young  men  in  uniform,  walking  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes; 
they  are  not  out  for  harm,  but  they  do  want  to  get  close  to 
womankind.  For  all  but  a  few.  they  will  have  to  wait  to  get  back 
W  the  mainland  before  they  can  talk  to  a  girl.  This  world  is 
sure  cock-eved.  Who's  to  blame?  I  don't  know. 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY,   MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students  enrolled   for  the  full   course 

are    assigned    to   a   social   agency    for 

a    period    of   nine    months'    supervised 

intensive  field   work. 


A   summer   course   of   eight   wcckjt   it 
open    to    experienced    social    worsen. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College   Hall    8,    Northampton.   Mass. 


J 


Another  sailor  here  in  Philadelphia  uttered  almost  the  same 
words. 

The  leading  industries  of  Hawaii  are  the  production  of 
pineapples  and  sugar  and  providing  for  tourists.  The  agri- 
cultural set-up  has  involved  large  use  of  labor  whkh  has  come 
chiefly  from  Asia.  The  evidences  of  this  appear  in  the  present 
population.  Over  all  the  nationals  who  have  come  in,  Hawaii 
has  exerted  a  distinctively  beneficent  influence.  Fresh  additions 
to  the  laboring  population  are  coming  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  under  a  system  of  contracts,  some  few  from  Porto 
Rico.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  (Continued  en  page  63) 
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Social  Work  Rewards 

The  tangible  rewards  of  Jewish  social  work  may  be 
exceeded  by  those  of  certain  other  professions 
The  intangible  rewards,  however,  in  terms  of  in- 
trinsic interest,  social  usefulness,  stimulating  con- 
tacts, etc.,  are  probably  not  exceeded  anywhere  else. 

Have  you  chosen  your  career  ?  If  you  have 
not,  and  if  you  consider  the  intangible  re- 
wards, also,  as  being  of  great  importance, 
you  are  invited  to  examine  carefully  the 
advantages  of  Jewish  Social  Work  as  a 
profession. 

A  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 
$150  to  $1000  for  each  academic  year  are  available  for 
candidates  qualified  to  take  graduate  work  lead- 
ing to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  in 
preparation  for  social  work  as  a  profession. 


Far  full  information  virile  to 
THE  DiEEcrot 

The  Graduate  School 

for  Jewish  Social  Work 

71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Ratei:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ment* eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 


TEL:  ALGONQUIN  749O 


THE  SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  Jewess,  with  four- 
teen years'  experience  in  children's  institutional 
»nd  settlement  work  desires  change  of  position. 
Attractive  personality,  ability,  excellent  educa- 
tional background.  References  from  national 
experts.  6975  SU»V«Y. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  gradu- 
ate New  York  School,  desires  summer  job  any 
field.  6979  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  desires  position  requiring 
adaptability  qualifications.  Living  in  Boston, 
will  go  anywhere.  Unmarried.  6990  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  special- 
ized social  administrative  training;  Settlement 
Assistant  Head  Resident  three  years.  Available 
April  1.  6991  SUSVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  as  Caretaker-Gardener. 
Experienced,  livestock,  gardening,  repairing.  Ex- 
cellent character.  Married.  References.  All  par- 
ticulars desired.  6992  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  and  executive, 
holding  B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees,  desires  summer 
position  as  companion  to  adult  or  tutor  to  chil- 
dren. Will  travel  or  locate  anywhere.  6993 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  (19),  college  student  (evening 
courses),  wishes  position.  Will  do  anything  which 
will  contribute  towards  his  support.  6947  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN  (26),  college  graduate,  several 
years  social  case  work  experience,  student  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  secretarial  and 
executive  ability,  excellent  references.  6995 
SURVEY. 


OFFICE  EXECUTIVE,  COMPTROLLER. 
Young  woman,  attractive  personality,  fine  educa- 
tional background,  years  of  experience,  inter- 
ested connection  institutional  or  social  service 
organization.  6997  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  College  student  3J4  years, 
wishes  position  as  social  worker  in  Community 
Center  or  Social  Institution.  References.  6998 
SURVEY. 


CASE-WORKER,  successful  in  family  and 
childrens  fields;  interested  in  modern  methods 
of  reorganization  of  institutions  (childrens)  and 
in  child-placing  programs.  6980  SURVEY. 


SHOEMAKER,  desires  position,  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  including  institution 
vocational  training.  American,  fine  references. 
6981  SURVEY. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER,  Social 
Agency  experience,  also  commercial  field.  Well 
educated.  Excellent  references.  Available  im- 
mediately. 6987  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Executive  position  by  white,  Prot- 
estant woman  of  proven  ability,  experienced  in 
child  care  and  management  of  institutions.  Es- 
pecially qualified  for  handling  girls.  Exceptional 
references.  6984  SURVEY. 


POSITION  as  Housemother  in  children's  in- 
stitution by  ex-teacher  with  social  work  training. 
Southwest  preferred.  6985  SURVEY. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED— Boys'  worker  in  Jewish  Settlement. 
Training  and  experience  essential.   6994    SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PAMPHLETS 

RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (25c),  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP  (15c),  HOM  AMERICA  LIVES  (15c), 
OLD  AGE  SECURITY  (lOc),  THE  NEW  CAPITAL- 
ISM (lOc),  POOR  OLD  COMPETITION  (lOc), 
WASTE  AND  THE  MACHINE  ACE  (15c).  Address 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  112  E.  19th 
Street,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS 


THE  AMERICAN  JODRNNAL  or  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year, 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


Please  Remit 

cash    with  order 
in  tending  Class  - 
tfied    Advertise- 
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(Continued  from   page   61)  who  have  helped  to  create 

the  wealth  of  Hawaii  reach  our  mainland.  We  are  not  always 
hospitable,  showing  evidences  of  a  spirit  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to  watch  racial  tenden- 
cies in  proposed  congressional  exclusion  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. While  for  large  numbers  of  short-term  agricultural 
laborers  there  is  the  same  deprivation  of  family  life  and  asso- 
ciation with  women  as  in  the  case  of  die  enlisted  men,  the 
former  have  not  been  a  factor  in  the  difficulties  in  Honolulu. 

The  social-welfare  resources  of  the  city  are  rich.  It  has  a 
federation  of  charitable  agencies  known  as  the  United  Welfare 
Campaign.  Twenty-five  agencies  have  part  of  their  activities 
financed  through  the  moneys  raised  by  this  central  organization. 
From  year  to  year  it  raises  increasing  amounts,  the  quota  now 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half  million  dollars  out  of  total 
disbursements  in  excess  of  a  million  a  year.  This  by  no  means 
completes  the  picture  of  private  effort,  for  the  city  has  a  num- 
ber of  endowed  agencies  in  the  fields  of  health  and  education. 
There  are  six  private  hospitals  in  addition  to  various  tax- 
supported  hospitals.  And  a  number  of  the  plantations  outside 
Honolulu  have  well-equipped  hospitals.  Included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Welfare  Campaign  is  one  of  the  finest 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.'s  in  the  United  States.  It  can  be 
said  in  all  fairness  that  this  is  but  one  of  many  evidences  of 
the  hands  which  are  stretched  out  to  the  "boys." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United  Campaign  is  made 
up  of  men  who  are  widely  known  for  their  business  leadership, 
acquaintanceship  with  international  affairs,  broad-mainland  in- 
terests and  concern  in  the  social  wellbeing  of  Hawaii,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  J.  R.  Gait,  a  man  of  rare 
spirit  as  chairman  of  the  campaign,  shares  the  task  of  far- 
sighted  social  planning  with  men  like  George  H.  Angus,  F.  C. 
Atherton.  A.  W.  T.  Bottomley,  A.  L.  Castle,  W.  F.  Dilling- 
ham,  R.  A.  Cooke,  James  D.  Dole,  Judge  W.  F.  Frear,  C.  R. 
Hemenway.  John  E.  Russell  and  John  Waterhouse.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  these  men,  with  all  that  they  have  at  stake  and 
all  that  they  stand  for,  would  tolerate  the  state  of  affairs 
»o  incorrectly  pictured  in  our  press.  It  is  they  who  spon- 
sored in  1929  a  notable  public-health  survey  of  Honolulu  by 
Prof.  Ira  V.  Hiscock  of  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine.  Mr. 
Dillingham  is  president  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  citizens  created  as  a  result 
of  recent  developments.  He  is  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
Islands. 

They  work  in  close  association  with  Governor  Lawrence  M. 
Judd,  a  most  conscientious,  able  and  just  man  and  the  social- 


welfare  leaders  of  Honolulu  and  the  territory  who  know  more 
about  what  is  happening  in  the  social-welfare  field  than  any 
other  group.  George  F.  Hamilton,  executive  secretary  of  the 
United  Welfare  Campaign,  Nell  Findley,  manager  of  tie  Social 
Service  Bureau,  Margaret  Bergen  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
the  Rev.  Valentin  H.  Franckx,  Dr.  Philip  S.  Platt,  director 
of  Palama  Settlement,  President  David  L.  Crawford  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  President  Frank  E.  Midkiff  of  The 
Kamehameha  Schools,  President  F.  E.  Trotter  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  Mabel  L.  Smyth  in  charge  of  infant  and  maternal 
hygiene,  Lucy  K.  Ward,  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Holohan,  and  a  host 
of  others  have  sponsored  projects  of  which  any  city  or  state 
might  be  proud. 

These  are  men  and  women  of  courage,  vision  and  hope,  with 
wide-reaching  connections  throughout  the  United  States.  Space 
does  not  permit  detailed  reference  to  the  leading  social-welfare 
developments  elsewhere  in  the  islands  or  to  the  contributions  of 
the  clergy  of  the  city  and  territory  to  social  workers.  They  are 
many  and  inspiring,  such  as  Father  Damien's  immortal  labors. 

IT  was  in  Honolulu  that  the  important  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  was  born.  Honolulu  influences  have  largely  kept 
it  alive.  It  was  this  very  Institute  which  met  last  summer  in 
China,  seeking  to  prevent  the  present  Sino-Japanese  conflict. 
The  Pan-Pacific  Women's  Conference  is  also  largely  a  Hono- 
lulu institution,  meeting  every  other  year,  bringing  to  its  ses- 
sions leaders  among  women  from  nations  bordering  on  the 
Pacific.  The  programs  of  both  organizations  indicate  impres- 
sive contributions  from  many  leaders.  Secretary  Wilbur  and 
Jane  Addams  have  played  notable  parts  in  recent  meetings  of 
the  Conference. 

On  March  i,  1889,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  at  Honolulu. 
He  there  received  a  letter — one  of  the  most  beautiful  letters 
of  his  life.  It  was  from  a  native  Samoan.  following  a  two 
months'  forced  stay  of  Stevenson  at  a  lovely  spot  in  Samoa 
while  a  new  mast  was  being  cut  and  set  in  his  ship.  A  great 
friendship  developed  between  Stevenson  and  the  Samoan  chief, 
whose  name  was  Rui: 

I  make  you  to  know  my  great  affection.  At  the  hour  when  you 
left  ui  I  wai  filled  with  tear*.  When  yoa  embarked  I  felt  a  great 
sorrow.  It  was  for  thi»  that  I  went  upon  the  road  and  you  looked 
from  that  ship  and  I  looked  at  you  on  the  ship  with  great  grief 
until  you  had  raited  the  anchor  and  hoisted  the  sail.  I  cried  out 
to  you,  "Farewell,  Louii;"  and  when  I  was  coming  back  to  my 
house  I  seemed  to  hear  your  voice  crying  "Rui.  farewell."  When 
it  was  dark  I  »aid  to  myself,  "If  I  (Continue J  on  page  64) 
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(Continued    from    page    63)  had  wings  I  should  fly  to  the 

ship  to  meet  you  and  to  sleep  amongst  you.  ...  I  will  not  forget 
you  in  my  memory.  Here  is  the  thought:  I  desire  to  meet  you 
again.  It  is  your  eyes  that  I  desire  to  see  again.  It  must  be  that 
your  body  and  my  body  shall  eat  together  at  one  table;  there  is 
what  would  make  my  heart  content,  but  now  we  are  separated. 
May  God  be  with  you  all.  May  His  word  and  His  mercy  go 
with  you  so  that  you  may  be  well  and  we  also  according  to  the 
words  of  Paul.  On  a  On,  that  is  to  say,  Rui. 

Everywhere  in  Hawaii  one  finds  this  spirit  expressed.  It  is 
a  precious  thing.  There  is  little  enough  of  it  in  the  world. 
For  even  her  traducers,  Hawaii,  from  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
great  family  of  her  Polynesian  people,  says  again  as  Rui,  "I 
will  not  forget  you  in  my  memory.  May  God  be  with  you  all." 


BIRTH   CONTROL   VS.   CLASS   SUICIDE 
(Continued   from   page   41) 


ceptive  information,  a  result  confirmed  by  a  report  to  the 
International  Population  Union  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Burgdorfer 
in  1930,  with  the  added  finding  that  while  the  numbers  of 
children  of  the  poor  were  decreasing,  the  number  of  children 
of  families  with  laige  incomes  is  actually  increasing. 

These  changes  in  the  differential  birthrate  are  not  mysterious 
in  the  least.  Generally  speaking  the  population  of  a  country 
can  increase  only  so  rapidly  without  affecting  its  standard  of 
living  unfavorably.  If  so  much  of  this  population  growth 
comes  from  one  source  so  much  less  must  come  from  other 
sources  or  the  standard  of  living  will  be  affected  unfavorably. 

While  the  use  of  birth  control  thus  cuts  down  the  numbers 
of  the  lower  classes  it  eases  the  economic  pressure  of  large 
families  on  the  community  by  diminishing  the  burden  of  their 
dependence  which  the  middle  and  upper  classes  have  been  obliged 
to  carry  in  the  forms  of  taxes,  charity,  public  institutions,  crime  ; 
and  the  like.  As  this  public  burden  is  eased,  the  upper  classes 
can  afford  to  have  more  children  at  the  standard  of  living 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  enjoy.  Moreover  when  the 
source  of  population  growth  from  the  lower  classes  is  de- 
creased it  creates  a  vacuum  in  the  growth  of  population  which 
stimulates  the  birthrates  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  This 
phenomenon  is  merely  the  old  economic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand applied  to  population  growth  among  social  classes.  For  f 
instance,  if  labor-saving  devices  replace  thousands  of  un- 
skilled laborers,  the  unskilled  laborers  will  cut  down  on  their 
birthrate,  if  they  have  the  necessary  means.  If  a  high  class  of 
population  is  in  demand  the  birthrate  of  the  upper  classes  will 
be  released.  What  fragmentary  evidence  we  have  seems  to 
indicate  that  this  result  actually  does  follow. 

THE  result  of  birth  control  that  we  observe  in  the  com- 
munities where  information  is  available  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation is  a  larger  number  of  small  families — with  the  larger 
families  in  the  homes  most  fitted  for  their  support.  Certainly 
such  a  distribution  of  children  and  adults  makes  for  a  more 
stable  setting  for  family  life  than  the  opposite  method  with  a 
relatively  small  number  of  large  families  and  a  large  unmar- 
ried population. 

Population  always  has  been  limited  by  some  method  of 
control— famine,  infanticide,  war  and  the  like.  These  factors 
have  been  great  social  forces,  in  the  main  selecting  those  least 
advantaged  in  the  struggle  for  survival.  Birth  control,  operating 
through  the  use  of  individual  action,  has  seemed  dysgenic,  in 
that  it  has  often  been  used  to  limit  the  families  of  those  with 
the  greatest  forethought  and  responsibility.  Typically  its 
limitation  has  been  that  of  the  upper  classes.  More  careful 
examination  reveals,  however,  the  situation  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs — that  this  result  is  transitional.  The 
most  able  and  the  most  intelligent  are  naturally  the  first  to 
observe  and  use  the  advantages  which  it  provides  for  them  as 
persons  and  as  parents,  just  as  these  classes  are  the  first  to 
profit  by  new  inventions  and  discoveries.  Examined  closely 
under  the  rare  conditions  in  which  it  has  been  available  to  a 
whole  community,  birth  control  as  a  social  device  does  not 
produce  "class  suicide"  but  precisely  the  opposite — the  survival 
of  the  classes  whose  increase  is  needed  to  serve  the  best  needs 
of  the  whole  population. 
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•E  hive  overgrown  cities  because  fooli  remain  fool*. 
—Frank  LJoyd  Wright,  architect. 

No  other  changes  matter  if  human  nature  itself  remains 
on  low  levels. — The  Rr*.  Harry  Emrrjon  Fosdick. 

I  feel  sure  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  what  is 
called  optimism. — George  E.  I'incent,  Neva  York. 

What  the  country  seems  to  need  is  rigid  economy  coupled 
with  a  tendency  to  free  spending. — Boiton  Transcript. 

The  life  of  a  man  in  prison  is  one  of  crime-consciouj- 
ness. — Lm-ii  E.  Limn,  warden,  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Neva  York. 

Rouge,  powder  and  lipstick  are  psychological  necessities. — 
Mrs.  H.  Maurice  Snyder,  State  Federation  of  Prnntylvenia 
Women. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  preserve  a  nation 
from  want  in  time  of  peace. — William  Henry  Wation, 
Quaker. 

Because  of  early  teaching  methods,  books  to  many  young- 
sters become  so  much  mental  spinach. — Orion  H.  Cheney, 
Neve  York. 

Men  on  work-relief  seem  to  shave  oftener  than  those 
receiving  direct  relief. — Edith  Stanford,  Topeka  Provident 
Association. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  new  generation  is 
no  longer  afraid  of  hell  or  their  fathers. — David  S.  Mutxey, 
Columbia  University. 

While  we  consider  Russia  a  menace  I  found  that  Russia 
also  considers  the  United  States  a  menace. — Dr.  John  H. 
Mueller,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  racketeer  is  no  special  product  of  this  age.  He  is 
just  another  criminal. — Dr.  Amos  T.  Baker,  piychiairitt. 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  Neva  York. 

For  men  will  recall  that  he  [Briand]  made  hatred  a 
little  less  patriotic  and  goodwill  a  little  more  fashionable. 
— If  alter  Lippman,  Neva  York. 

Two  groups  of  opinion  representing  opposite  extreme*, 
hot  heads  and  cold  feet,  threaten  the  orderly  correction  of 
present  derangements. — H'ill  H.  Hays,  Hollyvsood. 

A  tax  system  is  not  in  itself  productive  in  the  economic 
sense.  ...  At  best  it  is  only  a  pump,  and  a  new  pump  is 
no  cure  for  a  dry  well. — Robert  M.  Haig,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

The  community  organization  has  been  established  fifteen 
years  and  you  can  get  a  lot  of  bad  habits  in  fifteen  yean. 
— Ralph  Blanchard,  Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils. 

The  faith  of  America  in  experts  is  remarkable  bat  there 
are  signs  that  expert  leadership  is  no  longer  taken  at  the 
expert's  valuation  of  it. — Porter  R.  Lee,  Neva  York  School 
•f  Social  Work. 

Not  everyone  has  been  educated  to  the  point  of  scientific 
giving.  We  have  many  philanthropic  illiterates  who  must 
practice  emotional  giving  if  they  are  to  give  at  all. — C.  C. 
Chapman,  Portland  Ore. 

While  the  chests  have  raised  far  more  for  direct  relief 
during  this  extraordinary  year  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ment has  been  their  ability  to  keep  the  hoop  around  the 
barrel  of  the  established  community  welfare  and  relief 
structure. — J.  Herbert  Case,  Neva  York. 
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THE  LONG  CLIMB 
Are  we  reaching  the  peak  of  relief  demands?  (See  page  71) 
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Brandeis  Dissenting 

I  esc  days  of  drifting  and  confused  voices,  it  is  a  hea ri- 

ming thing  to  hear   Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  speaking  as 
->man  as  well  as  jurist,  warning  the  American  people 
through  their  highest  court  of  the  grave  perils  that  confront 
us,   calling  to  broader   vision  and   more   forthright   action, 
usual,  it  is  "Brandeis  dissenting"  (Justice  Stone  concurs 
with  him),  this  time  in  a  case  in  which  Oklahoma,  under  a 

•  law,  attempted  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  ice  for 
sale   and    distribution   as    a    "public   business,"    requiring   a 
license  from  the  Corporation  Commission  based  on  "proof 

-ecessity"  for  a  supply  of  ice  at  the  place  where  the  firm 
proposed   to  do  business. 

The  majority  of  the  court  invoked  the  due  process  clause 
protect  this   private   enterprise    from    public    regulation. 
Bu-  Brandeis,  holding  that  the  economic  depression 

an  emergency  more  serious  than  war,"  insists  that  the 
high  courts  should  not  block  the  states  in  their  efforts  to 
deal  experimentally  and  constructively  with  today's  eco- 
nomic problems,  even  if  it  means  questioning  our  creed  of 
free  competition.  In  his  twenty-five-page  dissent,  Justice 
Brandeis  observes  that  "misery  is  widespread  in  a  time. 
not  of  scarcity  but  of  overabundance."  and  lists  among  the 
results  of  the  long  depression  unprecedented  unemployment, 
a  catastrophic  fall  in  commodity  prices  and  a  mounting  total 
-.-onomic  losses  that  threatens  our  financial  institutions 
and  even  the  stability  of  the  capitalistic  system  under  which 
we  live.  Pointing  to  our  vast  industrial  expansion  in  recent 
years,  to  our  scientific  discoveries  and  the  technical  advances 
based  on  them,  the  Justice  states: 

All  agree  that  irregularity  in  employment — the  greatest  of 
our  evils— cannot  be  overcome  unless  production  and  consump- 
tion are  more  nearly  balanced.  Many  insist  there  must  be 
*ome  form  of  economic  control.  There  are  plans  for  prora- 
tion.  There  are  proposals  for  stabilization.  Some  thoughtful 
men  of  wide  business  experience  insist  that  all  projects  for 

•  lization  and  proration  must  prove   futile   unless,   in  some 
way,  the  equivalent  of  the  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
•ecr  -  adr  a  prerequisite  to  embarking  new  capital   in 
an  industry  in  which  die  capacity  already  exceeds  the  produc- 
tion schedules. 

Justice  Brandeis  asserts  that  no  one  knows  whether  this 

v  is  sound,  but  he  insists  that,  even  though  the  proposal 

means  a  vast  extension  of  the  area  of  public  control  over 

private  business,  experimentation  must  not  be  discouraged. 
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I  cannot  believe  that  the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment or  the  states  which  ratified  it  intended  to  leave  us  help- 
less to  correct  the  evils  of  technological  unemployment  and 
excess  productive  capacity  which  the  march  of  invention  and 
discovery  have  entailed.  There  must  be  power  in  the  states 
and  the  nation  to  remold  through  experimentation  our  economic 
practices  and  institutions  to  meet  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs. 

He  concludes: 

To  stay  experimentation  within  the  law  in  things  social  and 
economic  is  a  grave  responsibility.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  happy 
incidents  of  the  federal  system  that  a  single  courageous  state 
may,  if  its  citizens  choose,  serve  as  a  laboratory  and  try  novel 
social  and  economic  experiments  without  risk  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  This  court  has  the  power  to  stay  such  experimenta- 
tion. .  .  .  But  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  we  should  be 
ever  on  our  guard  lest  we  erect  our  prejudices  into  legal 
principles.  If  we  would  be  guided  by  the  light  of  reason,  we 
must  let  our  minds  be  bold. 

Breaks  in  the  Wall 

WARNING  of  the  breakdown  of  hard-won  labor  stand- 
ards  by   the   depression   comes   from   many   quarters 
these  days.    Thus  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Trade   Union    League   last   month,   one   of    the   organizers 
reported : 

The  working  standards  in  industries  where  women  are  em- 
ployed, standards  which  have  been  so  painfully  built  up  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  been  shot  to  pieces  during  the 
past  two  years.  .  .  .  Wages  have  been  drastically  cut,  especially 
women's  wages.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  cry  of  depression  scared 
workers  to  death  and  is  making  them  submit  to  low  wages 
and  miserable  conditions. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  a  strike  in  the  Dressmakers 
Union  which  has  thirty  thousand  members,  70  per  cent  of 
them  women.  The  strike  was  called  by  the  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  with  which  the  dressmakers  are  affiliated, 
in  protest  against  what  the  leaders  characterize  as  "the  re- 
turn of  sweatshop  conditions,"  and  against  the  continual 
wage  reductions  which  have  been  going  on  within  the  in- 
dustry for  two  years.  If  the  employers  succeed  in  breaking 
the  strike,  the  workers  see  ahead  only  a  further  lowering 
of  their  industry's  standards,  since  the  employers  demand. 
as  the  basis  for  settlement:  reduction  of  present  minimum 
scales  and  piece  rates;  unlimited  overtime,  with  no  extra 
pay;  unlimited  Saturday  work;  elimination  of  pay  for  legal 
holidays;  free  discharge:  the  right  to  lay  off  10  per  cent  of 
the  workers  once  a  vear. 
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The  Coordinating  Committee  on  Unemployment  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  has  issued  an  appeal 
to  employers  to  maintain  decent  standards  in  their  plants. 
The  appeal  is  based  on  the  large  number  of  instances  com- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  free  employment  services  of  large 
commercial  establishments  "requiring  employes  to  work  long 
hours  overtime  on  occasions  so  frequent  as  to  jeopardize 
their  health  and  reduce  their  efficiency."  The  committee 
urges  that  this  practice  be  discontinued  "in  the  three-fold  in- 
terest of  alleviating  the  distress  resulting  from  long-continued 
unemployment,  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  workers  and 
therefore  of  the  community,  and  greater  business  efficiency." 

Trouble  in  Anthracite 

OPEN  warfare  has  broken  out  in  the  anthracite  coal 
area  where,  no  less  than  in  the  soft-coal  districts,  the 
misery  that  follows  unemployment  and  underemployment 
in  a  planless  and  chaotic  industry  has  been  the  common  lot 
for  many  a  day.  Now  it  is  a  three-cornered  fight,  with  an 
"insurgent"  group  declaring  a  strike  unauthorized  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  trouble  centers  in 
the  collieries  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Company,  where  the 
largest  proportion  of  workers  have  been  "pulled  out"  and 
where  they  are  most  consistently  staying  out.  Large-scale 
picketing  has  been  permitted  in  some  communities,  in  others 
attempts  at  picketing  have  been  broken  up  by  deputy  sheriffs 
or  city  police.  In  some  of  the  towns  where  picketing  is 
forbidden,  strikers  have  attempted  to  reach  the  workers  by 
calling  at  their  homes  before  sun-up  and  trying  to  persuade 
them  not  to  go  to  the  mines.  State  troopers,  county  and 
city  police  and  deputy  sheriffs  have  swarmed  into  the  area 
"to  protect  those  wishing  to  return  to  work,"  Louis  Stark 
of  The  New  York  Times  reports.  There  have  been  several 
outbreaks  of  violence,  including  a  serious  dynamiting  at 
Pittston. 

The  catchword  of  the  strikers  is  "equalization  of  work" 
— a  demand  that  all  workings  be  opened  and  available  em- 
ployment distributed  among  the  miners,  share  and  share  alike. 
James  Boylan,  president  of  District  No.  i,  declared  in  a 
Times  interview  in  the  third  week  of  the  strike  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  were  standing  with  the  employers 
against  the  insurgents  in  maintaining  the  agreement  between 
the  union  and  the  operators  which  he  holds  the  striking 
element  has  violated.  The  union  leader  declared  that  the 
strikers  are  "playing  into  the  hands"  of  industries  which 
are  competing  with  anthracite  coal.  Blaming  the  high  cost 
of  production  and  competition  from  other  fuels,  the  operators 
point  out  that  production  in  their  industry  was  cut  from 
eighty-five  million  net  tons  in  1923  to  sixty-eight  million 
in  the  last  year  of  the  boom.  This  year  output  will  probably 
be  under  forty-five  million  tons. 

Buried  in  Committee 

NEW  YORK'S  state  legislature  adjourned  its  1932 
session  without  having  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
principle  of  unemployment  insurance.  The  interstate  com- 
mission's report  urging  a  "constructive  experiment"  with 
a  modest  and  flexible  set-up  without  waiting  for  "good 
times"  was  the  basis  for  a  special  message  from  Governor 
Roosevelt  urging  such  legislation  (see  The  Survey,  March  15, 
page  678).  The  Joint  Legislative  Committee,  familiarly 
known  as  the  Marcy  Committee,  which  was  organized 


a  year  ago,  submitted  a  report  endorsing  the  public  un- 
employment insurance  idea  but  suggesting  that  nothing  be 
done  about  it  just  now.  The  Mastick-Steingut  bill,  in- 
corporating in  general  the  plan  outlined  by  the  interstate 
commission,  was  introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
hearings  were  held  and  there  was  an  active  lobby  of  repre- 
sentatives of  civic  organizations  led  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  and  by  the  New  York  Con- 
ference for  Unemployment  Reserves  Legislation,  of  which 
John  A.  Fitch  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  is 
chairman.  The  Marcy  committee  has  been  continued  for 
another  year  with  a  $15,000  appropriation,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  at  the  next  session  it  will  either  bring  in  a  bill  of  its 
own  or  adopt  the  Mastick-Steingut  bill. 

One  of  those  who  worked  for  the  bill  at  Albany  this 
winter  reports: 

A  poll  two  days  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  almost 
every  Republican  [majority]  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  to  which  the  Mastick-Steingut  bill  had  been  com- 
mitted revealed  with  one  or  two  exceptions  either  complete 
indifference  and  antagonism  to  or  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

New  York's  experience  this  winter  is  a  challenge  to 
every  state  where  organized  groups  are  pressing  for  unem- 
ployment-insurance legislation  as  to  what  they  are  doing 
to  educate  not  only  the  general  public,  but  also  the  legis- 
lative bodies  through  which  they  must  function. 

The  Wrong  Place  to  Save 

THE  federal  Children's  Bureau  was  twenty  years  old 
on  April  9.  First  suggested  by  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
sponsored  by  the  first  White  House  Conference  called  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1909,  the  Bureau  has  had  through 
these  years  a  list  of  friends  and  supporters  which  reads -like 
a  Who's  Who  of  progress  in  American  health  and  welfare. 
Ironically,  as  this  issue  goes  to  press  there  is  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  urging  all  good  citizens  to  express  "our  love 
and  reverence  for  motherhood"  by  display  of  flags,  messages 
to  "our  mothers"  and  contributions  to  churches,  fraternal 
and  welfare  agencies  "for  the  relief  and  welfare  of  such 
mothers  and  children  as  may  be  in  need  of  the  necessities 
of  life,"  while  at  the  same  time  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  is  debating  a  cut  in  the  budget  of  the  federal 
Bureau  charged  with  just  this  interest.  That  Committee 
first  recommended  a  cut  of  $100,000,  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  Bureau's  budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  This 
was  the  sole  cut  advocated  for  the  Department  of  Labor; 
it  would  necessitate  a  reduction  by  one  third  of  the  per- 
manent staff  of  the  Bureau.  After  debate  on  the  floor  the 
Senate  sent  the  appropriations  bill  back  to  the  Committee 
with  instructions  to  make  a  general  10  per  cent  cut.  At  this 
writing  it  has  not  been  reported  out  again. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Doak  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  $100,000 
would  very  seriously  cripple  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  adding, 
"I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amount  may  be  restored  by  the 
Senate."  He  called  attention  to  the  economy  of  the  Bureau's 
administration,  its  inability  to  meet  the  demands  for  its 
publications,  and  its  current  studies.  Even  greater  pressure 
than  usual  has  been  added  during  the  past  year  by  the  new 
work  it  is  carrying  at  the  request  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee for  Unemployment  in  gathering  statistics  on  public 
and  private  relief  and  making  studies  in  areas  of  extreme 
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depression,  such  as  the  coal-mining  districts.  It  is  starting 
a  cooperative  program  for  better  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents who  have  violated  the  federal  laws,  requested  by 
the  attorney-general  in  1931 ;  with  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  it  has  prepared  and  sent  out  to  relief  agencies 
more  than  fifty  thousand  copies  of  a  leaflet  on  emergency 
food  relief  and  child  health.  The  general  scope  of  the 
Bureau's  work  has  already  been  greatly  limited  by  the 
failure  in  recent  sessions  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
carry  on  the  work  for  mothers  and  babies  formerly  done 
under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act.  The  present  effort  seems 
to  be  intended  to  cripple  if  not  almost  wipe  out  the  one 
small  valiant  arm  of  the  federal  government  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  facts  for  which  even-one  is  clamor- 
ing and  to  promote  the  services  and  ideals  to  which  we 
lavish  lip-service. 

May  Day — Mothers'  Day 

MAY  i  brings  the  annual  celebration  of  Child  Health 
Day;  the  following  Sunday,  May  8,  the  national 
effort  sponsored  by  the  Maternity  Center  Association  of 
New  York  for  care  which  will  save  the  ten  thousand  Amer- 
ican women  who  die  needlessly  each  year  in  childbirth. 
The  text  of  this  May  Day  is  "Support  Your  Community 
Child  Health  Program:  It  Protects  Your  Home."  Such 
a  purpose,  the  National  Child  Health  Day  Committee  ex- 
plains, b  to  the  end  that  during  1932  each  child  may  be 
sheltered  in  its  own  home  and  share  secure  family  life; 
may  have  essential  food  in  each  day's  diet,  including  an 
adequate  amount  of  clean  and  safe  milk,  and  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, sleep,  rest  and  recreation;  and  that  each  infant  in 
1932  may  be  born  healthy,  of  a  healthy  mother,  who  will 
to  love  her  child  and  care  for  her  family.  Surely  a 
depression  year  gives  special  force  to  this  slogan ;  wise 
parents  and  other  citizens  will  do  their  utmost,  for  their 
own  sake  and  for  others,  to  see  that  there  is  no  slackening 
of  the  community's  efforts  in  health  and  welfare.  As  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  and  other  professional 
groups  have  pointed  out,  no  "economy"  can  result  from  cuts 
in  appropriations  and  gifts  for  these  purposes  (see The  Survey, 
February  15,  1932,  page  536:  Public  Health  Pays,  by  John 
A.  Kingsbury).  But  to  the  ends  that  the  Committee  enu- 
merates and  to  those  envisaged  by  the  leaders  of  Mothers' 
Day  we  need  to  go  still  further,  to  a  fundamental  provision 
of  the  Children's  Charter  on  which  little  stress  has  been 
laid  explicitly:  "For  every  child  the  right  to  grow  up  in 
a  family  with  an  adequate  standard  of  living  and  the  se- 
curity of  a  stable  income  as  the  surest  safeguard  against 
social  handicaps."  Remote  as  this  "right"  may  seem  this 
spring,  nothing  less  can  accomplish  the  goal  toward  which 
we  press  in  these  annual  affirmations  of  good-will. 

Hoch  Koch! 

FIFTY  years  and  a  few  days  ago  the  Berliner  Klinische 
Wochenshrift  published  the  paper  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tubercle  bacillus  which  Robert  Koch  had  read 
before  the  Physiological  Society  in  Berlin.  That  discovery 
opened  the  door  which  not  only  was  to  save  millions  of 
lives  but  also  was  to  give  as  conclusive  and  precise  a  dem- 
onstration as  has  yet  been  evolved  of  the  power  of  social 
organization  to  conquer  disease.  In  1908,  two  years  before 
his  death,  Koch  visited  the  United  States.  At  that  time  he 
is  reported  to  hare  speculated  as  to  whether  the  great 


progress  of  previous  years  in  controlling  tuberculosis  was 
slowing  down;  if  the  momentum  was  slackening  toward  a 
stationary  point.  The  late  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  of 
whom  he  asked  the  question,  replied  quietly  but  confidently 
that  he  believed  that  much  more  was  still  to  be  accomplished 
by  following  further  the  lines  along  which  they  already 
were  working.  His  confidence  has  been  justified,  for  the 
geometric  curve  that  plots  the  deathrate  has  continued  to 
mark  a  steady  progress.  More  remains  to  be  done,  and  in  a 
time  like  the  present  renewed  effort  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  dividends  in  life-saving  that  we  still  are  receiving  from 
the  earlier  years  of  prosperity.  But  both  the  scientific 
finding  on  which  the  campaign  has  been  based  and  the 
social  organization  through  which  it  has  been  waged  have 
been  vindicated  beyond  chance  of  upset. 

One  point  of  Koch's  method,  however,  still  is  subject  to 
periodic  forays  in  legislatures  and  on  lecture  platforms. 
Once  he  had  found  the  little  rod-shaped  structure  which 
was  always  present  in  tuberculous  lesions  and  which,  there- 
fore, he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  there  re- 
mained the  crucial  test  of  proving  that  its  introduction 
did  initiate  the  disease.  A  series  of  thirteen  experiments 
confirmed  his  belief.  In  the  course  of  them  guinea  pigs, 
mice,  rats,  hedgehogs,  pigeons,  frogs,  cats  and  a  dog  were 
deliberately  infected  with  tuberculosis.  No  one  can  estimate 
how  many  years  of  human  life  have  been  saved  by  the  fate 
cf  these  laboratory  animals.  Yet  such  a  measure  as  was 
brought  to  the  current  session  of  the  New  York  State  legis- 
lature would  deny  such  tests  to  present-day  scientists.  What 
would  have  been  the  price  of  one  of  Koch's  guinea  pigs? 

A  Way  to  Good  Housing 

HARD  times  have  shown  that  restrictive  control  has  not 
brought  about  the  full  measure  of  improvement  an- 
ticipated by  the  earlier  housing-reform  movements.  More 
and  more  it  becomes  evident  that  something  beyond  police 
and  sanitary  control  is  needed.  It  is  alleged  on  very  good 
grounds  that  under  present  methods  of  construction,  pro- 
duction, finance  and  taxation  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mafc» 
the  demands  for  housing  harmonize  with  the  resources  of 
the  average  worker  and  his  rental  budget.  It  is  also  evident 
that  demoralization  of  the  building  industry  has  reached 
'A  point  where  recovery  can  hardly  be  expected  without 
concerted  effort. 

With  this  as  its  background,  the  housing  conference  to  be 
held  in  the  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City,  on 
April  13  under  the  auspices  of  the  Housing  Section  of  the 
Welfare  Council  and  the  Housing  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York  will  discuss  as  a  private  enterprise  and  in  its 
relation  to  public  subsidy,  the  development  of  a  new  tech- 
nique of  home-building  in  terms  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
the  advantages  of  mass  production  and  adequate  planning 
of  land  in  terms  of  mass  production,  the  revision  of  our 
system  of  taxation  in  terms  of  home-ownership,  and  the 
methods  available  under  our  system  of  government  for  the 
promotion  of  a  constructive  housing  program  which  could 
be  made  to  operate  quickly  and  effectively.  The  speakers 
have  been  selected  from  among  those  in  a  position  to  know 
the  New  York  problem  not  as  reformers  but  as  experienced 
financiers,  planners,  builders  and  legislators.  There  will 
be  afternoon  and  dinner  meetings.  Those  interested  may 
obtain  details  from  the  secretary.  Housing  Section,  Welfare 
Council.  122  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 


Philadelphia — All  Aboard 


Courtesy   Seybert 
Institution 


>AIN  or  shine,  depression  or  no  de- 
pression, Philadelphia  proposes  to 
give  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  something  to  remember.  Com- 
mittees have  been  busy  for  weeks  doing 
whatever  it  is  that  committees  do,  the 
indefatigable  Howard  R.  Knight  has 
been  buzzing  in  and  out,  and  on  May 
15  when  President  C.  M.  Bookman 
brings  down  his  gavel  at  the  opening 
session  Philadelphia  will  have  done  its 
utmost,  short  of  sandblasting  the  tower 
of  Independence  Hall,  to  make  its  best 
gesture  of  hospitality  to  this  fifty-ninth 
annual  gathering  of  the  social  workers 
of  America. 

In  spite  of  rumors  and  alarums  this  promises  to  be  a  big 
conference.  Howard  R.  Knight,  who  underguessed  Minne- 
spolis  and  Boston,  predicts  six  thousand.  Advance  hotel 
reservations  support  his  estimate.  Conference  statisticians 
say  that  70  per  cent  of  the  attendance  comes  from  within  a 
radius  of  six  hundred  miles  of  the  hostess  city.  A  little  work 
with  a  map  will  indicate  how  many  large  centers,  leaving 
out  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  this  conference  will  tap. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  Conference  arrangements 
is  the  distance  between  the  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  hotel 
headquarters  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  out  by  the  University,  where  all  conference 
rctivities  and  most  of  the  meetings  will  be  held.  Good 
transportation  is  assured  however  and  the  surroundings 
and  facilities  at  the  Auditorium  are  so  satisfactory  for  a 
gathering  of  this  kind  that  they  are  well  worth  the  trouble 
to  get  to  them. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  is  a  fair  measure  of  the 
present  state  of  mind  of  social  workers.  It  is  a  "close-in" 
program,  close-in  to  the  immediate  problems  and  anxieties 
of  the  times.  There  is  an  emergency  ring  to  it,  and  a 
rallying  note  that  is  sounded  through  all  the  divisions,  and 
is  unmistakable  in  the  topics  of  the  general  meetings.  Mr. 
Bookman's  presidential  address  on  Sunday  night,  May  15, 
will  be  on  Social  Work  Responsibilities  Arising  from  Un- 
employment ;  the  address  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  on  Monday  night  will  be  on  Children 
in  National  Emergencies;  that  of  Rabbi  Abba  Hiilel  Silver 
of  Cleveland  on  Tuesday  night  on  The  Crisis  in  Social 
Work;  and  that  of  C.  A.  Dykstra  of  Cincinnati  on  Friday 
night  on  The  Partnership  of  Public  and  Private  Service. 
Even  the  Conference  dinner  on  Wednesday  night  may  be 
a  timely  protest  or  a  triumph  for  it  is  in  celebration  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  budget 
of  which  is  at  this  writing  threatened  with  a  drastic  cut. 
In  any  case  it  will  be  a  tribute  to  the  gallant  services  of 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  its  first,  and  Grace  Abbott,  its  present 
chief.  Arrangements  for  the  dinner  are  such  that  unless  all 
signs  fail  even  the  confirmed  procrastinator  can  get  a  ticket. 
Uncle  Alec  Johnson's  Get  Acquainted  Dinner  on  Monday 
night  is  now  a  cheerful  Conference  fixture. 


All  the  division  programs  are  shot  through  with  close-in 
subjects  such  as  The  Effects  of  the  Economic  Crisis  upon 
Children,  Training  for  Emergency  Work,  Social  Economic 
Planning,  What  Happens  to  the  Mental  Health  of  Indi- 
viduals During  Hard  Times,  The  Responsibility  of  Com- 
munity Chests  toward  the  Community  Welfare  Program 
in  1933,  A  National  Front  on  Public  Unemployment  Re- 
lief, and  Interpreting  Social  Work  in  1932-33. 

In  its  speakers  and  leaders  of  discussion  the  Conference 
program  is  also  close-in  with  people  so  identified  with  so- 
cial-work's battle  of  the  depression  that  one  need  not  be 
surprised  if  they  appear  in  gas  masks  and  trench  helmets. 
In  with  them,  however,  are  strategists  from  other  fronts, 
Dr.  Franz  Alexander,  psychiatrist ;  Walter  Lippman,  author 
and  editor;  George  W.  Wickersham  of  the  justly  famous 
leports;  Sanford  Bates,  penologist;  Jacob  Billikopf,  econo- 
mist, and  many  others  whose  names  connote  sound  and 
rational  thinking. 

The  programs  of  all  the  Associate  Groups  that  set  up 
their  tents  around  the  big  top  of  the  Conference  are  like- 
wise close-in  to  current  preoccupations.  There  are  forty- 
five  groups  that  rate  official  relationship  to  the  Conference, 
not  counting  The  Survey,  which  will  give  a  tea  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  of  Conference  week,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  that  are  planning  single,  semi-social  meetings.  Among 
these  allied  groups  are  several  promising  newcomers,  notably 
a  Committee  on  Volunteers,  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Caspary  of 
Philadelphia  chairman,  which  has  organized  an  afternoon 
of  group  discussions  on  the  work  of  volunteers  in  five  dif- 
ferent lines. 

ERTAIN  of  the  large  Associate  Groups  will  follow 
their  custom  of  advance  meetings  with  a  tie-up  to  the 
early  sessions  of  the  Conference.  The  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  will  open  with  a  luncheon  on  Thursday, 
May  12,  and  close  with  a  good  old-fashioned  mid-day  Sun- 
day dinner  on  the  fifteenth.  The  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  will  foregather  in  Atlantic  City  on 
Friday  and  move  to  Philadelphia  en  masse  on  Sunday.  The 
National  Probation  Association  will  get  going  on  its  own 
on  Thursday,  with  joint  sessions  with  Conference  divisions 
all  through  the  following  week.  The  National  Conference 
of  Jewish  Social  Service  will  likewise  open  its  program  on 
Thursday,  closing  at  dinner  Monday  night.  The  Episcopal 
Social  Work  Conference  will  have  two  full  days  in  advance 
of  Conference  week,  and  two  days  lap-over. 

And  then,  right  on  the  heels  of  Philadelphia,  will  come 
the  Second  International  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Frankfort,  Germany,  July  11-14  with  Howard  R.  Knight 
as  the  shepherd  of  the  American  flock.  Plans  for  this 
meeting  have  gone  steadily  forward  unaffected  by  economic 
and  political  rumblings.  The  American  delegation,  while 
not  as  large  as  happier  years  might  have  mustered,  will  be 
representative  of  the  whole  structure  of  social  work.  Plans 
for  the  seminar  travel  groups  ~have  been  somewhat  revised 
since  they  were  first  announced.  Full  details  may  be  secured 
from  the  Open  Road,  20  West  43  Street,  New  York. 
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How  the  Cities  Stand 


Relief:  Going  Up 
Work:   Static 
Funds:  Going  Down 

Y  telegraph,  by  airmail  and  by  post  The  Survey  has 
collected  from  correspondents  in  thirty-seven  of  the 
largest  American  cities  swift  summaries  of  the  un- 
employment relief  situation  at  the  moment  when  winter 
breaks  into  spring.  Fitted  together  they  make  a  sorry  pic- 
ture for  a  proud  country  to  contemplate.  Practically  all  the 
letters  tell  the  same  story.  Without  plans,  without  strong 
national  leadership,  with  meager  and  uncertain  funds  these 
cities  have  someway,  somehow,  muddled  through  the  winter, 
keeping  their  people  alive  but  at  what  cost  of  broken  spirit 
ind  human  suffering  only  God  knows. 

Now  with  the  break  of  spring  they  find  themselves  in  no 
better  case.  Still  planless,  with  no  sign  of  improved  em- 
ployment, with  relief  needs  growing  and  relief  funds  dwin- 
dling to  exhaustion,  they  turn  blind  eyes  to  the  future  where 
already  the  specter  of  another  winter  is  rising. 

A  comparison  of  the  reports  indicate  that  relatively 
speaking  New  England  and  upstate  New  York  have  the  situ- 
ation in  hand  better  than  other  sections  of  tne  country.  The 
industrial  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  large  cities  of 
Pennsylvania  are  in  desperate  plight.  The  huge  relief  funds 
raised  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  have  been 
unequal  to  the  staggering  load  in  these  centers  of  industrial 
cation.  Complete  breakdown  is  imminent.  The  fallacy 
of  the  idea  that  private  funds  could  cope  with  a  situation 
-uch  proportions  as  this  one  is  remorselessly  exposed. 
Private  funds  have  been  little  more  than  a  thin  emollient 
on  a  deep  wound.  Even  in  the  South,  where  there  is  slight 
tradition  for  the  use  of  tax  funds  for  outdoor  relief,  city 
and  county  officials  have  been  forced  into  new  policies.  In 
Washington,  which  has  no  established  system  of  public  out- 
door relief,  President  Hoover  has  himself  asked  Coni; 
for  $600,000  to  take  up  the  burden  which  exhausted  private 
resources  can  no  longer  earn,-. 

State  action,  first  launched  by  New  York  last  September, 
Seen  slow  and  reluctant.  But  New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and,  probably  by  the  time 
these  words  are  read.  Ohio  have  moved,  fumblingly  and  in- 
adequately perhaps,  to  create  at  least  a  thin  cushion  for  the 
present  and  a  precedent  for  the  future.  The  tragic  despera- 
tion of  the  situation  is  illustrated  in  Pennsylvania  where  a 
pending  court  decision  i>  holding  up  a  possible  state  fund  of 
000,000.  Spread  over  the  whole  state  this  sum  will  be 
the  merest  temporary  poultice  to  the  existing  human  misery, 
yet  it  represents  the  only  hope  in  sight. 

More  disturbing  than  the  evidence  of  past  muddling  is  the 
lack  of  evidence  of  any  real  statesmanship  for  the  future.  No 
rational  adult  can  be  blind  to  what  lies  ahead.  The  summer 
will  bring  little  surcease  in  human  need.  Next  winter  will  be 
worse,  not  better.  Yet  Congress  is  deaf,  legislatures  are  ad- 
journing, cities  and  counties  are  temporizing  with  pinchbeck 


George  Clark  for  the   Nea   Serrice  Inc. 

"Errrj  place  I  ft  tkej  suy  ike  same  thing  —  'Ctmr   back  i*  ttco 
»r  tkree    months    and   «rr    might    limvr   a   ;•*   for 


appropriations  and  private  social  agencies  are  in  positions 
they  cannot  sustain.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  facing 
of  what  is  on  the  doorstep,  let  alone  any  preparation  to  deal 
with  it. 

New  York  is  the  only  one  of  the  states  that  has  looked 
beyond  the  moment.  The  1932  legislature  has  provided 
$5,000,000  to  extend  the  program  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  to  November  15  and  has 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  voters  in  November  a  $30,000,000 
bond  issue  which  would  carry  it  through  1933. 

In  the  following  pages  The  Survey  gives  its  readers  the 
picture  of  conditions  as  it  has  come  from  those  closest  to 
what  is  happening.  It  has  full  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  its  correspondents,  including  those  few  whose  names  are 
withheld. 

They  Speak  for  Themselves 

AK.RON.  O.  :  Funds  from  the  Community  Fund  and  the  city 
now  budgeted  will  carry  the  present  relief  program  to  the  end 
of  May.  The  city  has  agreed  to  appropriate  funds  to  carry 
through  the  calendar  year,  but  its  ability  to  do  so  depends  on 
the  special  session  of  the  legislature.  Should  this  prospect 
and  dire  necessity  develop,  more  private  funds  might  be  raised, 
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but  we  hope  this  will  be  unnecessary.  The  peak  of  relief  cases 
was  reached  in  February,  but  direct  relief  expenditures  are 
less  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  due  to  the  drop  in  commodity 
prices,  to  the  city's  work-relief  program  and  to  the  staggering 
of  work  by  the  large  rubber  industries.  We  have  had  little 
change  in  employment  in  the  past  eighteen  months,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  improvement.  No  crystallized  community 
opinion  on  federal  relief  is  evident — E.  J.  Larrlck,  executive 
secretary.  Community  Fund. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  :  Relief  funds  now  in  sight  are  adequate  for  an- 
other four  or  five  months.  Fulton  County  has  appropriated 
$150,000,  the  only  public  fund  applicable  to  unemployment  re- 
lief, and  $52,000  is  still  collectible  from  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Fund  pledged  last  fall.  When  this  is  exhausted  the  county 
will  be  asked  for  further  funds.  February  saw  the  highest 
point  in  relief  applications.  If  last  year's  experience  repeats 
itself  there  will  be  a  considerable  drop  in  applications  in  May 
and  June  and  a  sharp  rise  the  succeeding  months.  I  do  not 
see  signs  of  a  pick-up  in  industry,  but  the  American  Legion 
has  produced  about  fifteen  hundred  temporary  jobs  and  has 
influenced  a  good  many  industries  to  take  measures  to  care  for 
their  employes.  There  is  a  decided  division  of  opinion  among 
social  workers  on  federal  relief  and  a  definite  opposition  to 
it  on  the  part  of  business  interests.  Atlanta  has  up  to  now 
been  able  to  care  for  its  unemployed  relatively  well  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  any  grave  crisis  arose  funds  could  be  secured 
from  public  and  private  sources  to  continue  this  care. — Frank 
Miller,  executive  secretary.  Community  Chest. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.:  Family  relief,  normally  $84,000  a  year, 
mounted  to  $245,000  in  1931.  We  estimated  a  total  of 
$284,000  for  1932,  $200,000  budgeted  as  emergency.  But  the 
case  load  has  gone  far  above  estimates  and  the  emergency 
fund  will  be  exhausted  by  April  I.  New  estimates  put  the 
1932  requirements  at  $630,000.  The  county  contributes 
nothing  to  family  relief.  The  city,  contrary  to  precedents, 
is  contributing  $1250  per  month,  and  will  I  believe  assume  a 
larger  responsibility  when  private  funds  fail.  There  is  no 
indication  of  county  action,  though  20  per  cent  of  the  relief 
load  is  outside  the  city  limits.  There  are  no  state  funds  in 
sight  and  there  is  little  hope  of  industry  absorbing  any  of  the 
unemployed.  Gardening  and  federal  aid  road  work  are  the 
only  prospect.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  city  and  county 
together  can  and  should  take  care  of  the  situation  without 
federal  aid. — H.  J.  Early,  director,  Community  Chest. 

BOSTON,  MASS.:  Relief  expenditures  have  been  mounting  and 
more  and  more  families  are  seeking  aid.  It  looks  as  though 
the  curve  would  follow  last  year's  with  the  figures  just  about 
double.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which  carries 
the  bulk  of  the  load,  expended  $975,839  in  February  1932  as 
against  $578,063  in  February  1931;  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  $38,106  against  $17,789.  As  yet  white-collar  folk  have 
not  come  to  the  relief  agencies  in  very  great  numbers,  though 
there  is  evidence  of  increasing  distress  in  this  group.  The  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  reports  a  slight  increase 
in  employment,  particularly  in  manufactures,  in  Boston  and 
throughout  the  state. — Roy  M.  Cushman,  executive  secretary, 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. :  Relief  funds  are  in  hand  or  substantially 
guaranteed  to  continue  the  present  program  for  another  year. 
We  expect  additional  appropriations  from  the  city  on  July  I. 
The  county  has  already  provided  money  for  the  calendar  year, 
and  state  aid  has  been  extended  until  November,  and  possibly 
through  1933.  Our  chest  campaign  comes  this  spring,  but  if 
it  should  be  necessary  we  could  probably  raise  more  funds 
in  the  fall  as  we  did  in  1931.  Relief  demands  are  still  in- 


creasing and  even  if  business  picks  up  at  an  early  date  it  will 
be,  in  my  judgment,  at  least  a  year  before  the  relief  situation 
begins  to  show  a  change.  My  impression  is  that  local  opinion 
is  opposed  to  federal  relief. — David  C.  Adie,  executive  secre- 
tary, Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.:  Funds  are  not  sufficient  to  give  adequate  relief 
to  all  who  apply.  However  all  families  do  receive  something. 
I  believe  that  food  is  adequate  and  that  no  one  is  suffering 
from  cold.  Most  evictions  are  being  prevented.  All  funds  in 
sight  were  exhausted  in  January,  but  state  funds,  which  may 
amount  to  $20,000,000,  will  carry  the  present  program  until 
August  I.  We  certainly  expect  further  county  and  state  money, 
but  probably  not  until  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  January.  I  think  more  private  funds  could  be  raised 
early  this  summer  and  I  hope  the  effort  will  be  made.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  peak  came  in  February,  but  the  change  in  sys- 
tems of  accounting  due  to  the  transfer  of  all  employment  cases 
to  public  funds  has  delayed  comparable  figures.  A  slight  im- 
provement in  the  relief  situation  seems  probable,  and  there 
are  certain  slight  indications  of  improvement  in  business,  es- 
pecially in  banking.  The  majority  of  social  workers  and  the 
trustees  of  social  organizations  appear  to  favor  federal  relief 
in  the  form  of  state  aid. — Joel  D.  Hunter,  general  superinten- 
dent, United  Charities. 

CINCINNATI,  O. :  Relief  allowances  are  not  adequate,  many 
of  them  are  dangerously  small,  but  even  so  all  funds  in  sight 
will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  March.  Relief  demands  will 
probably  continue  to  increase  as  more  people  exhaust  their 
private  resources.  There  is  little  prospect  of  a  change  in  em- 
ployment conditions  and  we  must  anticipate  a  heavy  relief  load 
next  fall  and  winter.  We  hope  that  the  special  meeting  of  the 
legislature  will  provide  aid  through  local  and  perhaps  state 
funds,  but  at  the  best  these  will  be  inadequate  for  industrial 
communities.  Unless  large  private  funds  are  made  available 
the  inadequacy  of  relief  will  be  even  more  apparent  the  rest 
of  the  year  than  it  is  now.  We  anticipate  difficulty  in  our 
chest  campaign  for  $2,500,000,  of  which  $500,000  is  for  unem- 
ployment relief.  For  the  most  part  the  community  feeling  is 
against  federal  relief,  but  I  personally  think  that  if  the  situa- 
tion continues  much  longer  we  shall  have  to  come  to  it.  Local 
governments  are  now  staggering  under  the  load.  Certainly 
state  aid  is  inevitable. — Fred  H.  Hoehler,  commissioner  of 
public  welfare. 

DURING  February  fourteen  thousand  of  the  twenty-one 
thousand  families  registered  with  our  social  agencies  were 
given  relief.  They  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
a  month  and  with  the  prospect  of  only  a  slight  falling  off  during 
the  summer,  and  of  relief  needs  next  fall  and  winter  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  past.  Unemployment  relief,  ex- 
clusive of  other  relief,  is  now  running  at  the  rate  of  $325,000 
a  month.  On  this  basis  we  face  a  deficit  of  approximately 
$2,500,000  beyond  any  funds  in  sight  from  either  private  giving 
or  public  appropriations.  This  estimate  takes  into  account 
the  $500,000  item  for  direct  unemployment  relief  which  we 
hope  to  raise  in  the  April  chest  campaign.  The  governor's 
program,  now  before  the  special  session  of  the  legislature,  will 
produce  part  of  the  deficit  and  may  provide  a  way  whereby 
Cincinnati,  through  bond  issues,  can  secure  the  balance.  I 
sense  a  little  more  optimism  here  concerning  business,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  next  fall  and  winter  will  require  far  more 
money  from  taxation  than  has  been  expended  from  these 
sources  up  to  the  present  time^  A  way  must  be  found  by 
which  the  states  and  the  federal  government  can  back  up  the 
local  communities  if  real  suffering  is  to  be  avoided. — C.  M. 
Bookman,  secretary,  Community  Chest. 
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CLEVELAND,  O. :  Relief  fund*,  public  and  private,  are  not  ade- 
quate at  the  moment,  and  the  present  program  cannot  be  con- 
tinued through  May.  The  peak  of  relief  families  will  probably 
come  the  end  of  March.  We  expect  only  a  slight  decrease 
through  the  summer,  and  unless  conditions  improve,  the  load 
will  begin  to  rise  again  in  September.  It  is  possible  that  more 
private  funds  could  be  raised  this  spring  if  necessary,  but  we 
believe  that  this  would  make  next  fall's  campaign  much  less 
likely  to  succeed.  We  hope  and  expect  to  secure  additional 
public  funds  as  a  result  of  the  present  special  session  of  the 
legislature.  There  are  no  indications  of  employment  picking 
up  sufficiently  to  change  the  relief  situation.  Insofar  as  we 
can  sense  community  feeling  it  is  that  given  legislative  author- 
ity our  own  city  and  county  resources  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  without  federal  relief. — Raymond 
Clapp.  director,  Welfare  Federation. 

COLUMBUS,  O. :  Standards  of  relief  are  utterly  inadequate  but 
the  present  program,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  continued  for  about 
two  months.  The  private  emergency  fund  is  being  stretched 
thin  to  last  through  die  year,  but  the  city  fund  must  soon  be 
replenished  if  we  are  to  go  on.  Relief  demands  are  increas- 
ing and  we  see  no  prospect  of  improved  employment  except  a 
little  seasonal  work.  No  new  large  amounts  could  be  gained 
from  private  sources.  We  are  having  the  hardest  possible 
time  collecting  last  fall's  pledges.  Community  opinion  seems 
divided  on  federal  relief  with  social  workers  generally  favor- 
ing it.  Our  situation  is  tragic  with  our  only  hope  in  the  action 
e  special  session  of  the  legislature.  State  aid  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  present  standards.  Federal  aid  would  enable 
us  to  improve  them — a  vital  necessity. — Stockton  Raymond, 
secretary.  Community  Fund. 

DAYTON,  O. :  Since  January  i  the  city  has  provided  die  bulk 
of  relief  funds  which  have  been  administered  by  die  Family 
Association.  At  the  rate  we  are  going  these  funds 
will  be  exhausted  by  June  I.  The  Association's  funds,  for 
items  other  than  food  and  fuel,  will  last  until  November.  Re- 
iemands  reached  a  peak  on  March  I,  and  have  not  receded. 
If  die  experience  of  other  years  is  a  guide  our  load  should  be 
reduced  by  half  by  early  summer,  but  of  this  we  have  no  as- 
surance as  there  is  no  sign  that  employment  will  pick  up  to  any 
substantial  extent.  I  doubt  very  much  if  funds  could  be  raised 
from  private  sources  this  spring,  but  we  hope  that  die  special 
session  of  the  legislature  will  enable  die  city  and  county  to 
secure  funds  to  see  us  through  die  year.  The  feeling  toward 
federal  relief  is  distinctly  divided. — Arch  Mandel,  executive 
tecretarj.  Community  Chett. 

DENVER,  COL.:  Relief  funds,  bodi  public  and  private,  have  been 
adequate  up  to  now  but  will  not  support  die  present  program 
beyond  May  I.  We  shall  probably  reach  our  peak  in  March, 
with  a  considerable  improvement  in  April  and  May  due  to  sea- 
sonal employment.  We  are  expecting  further  and  increased 
appropriations  from  the  city.  No  help  is  expected  and  prob- 
ably would  not  be  possible  from  die  state.  More  private  funds 
could  probably  be  raised,  though  it  •would  be  difficult  to  raise 
enough  to  carry  on  at  the  present  rate.  Unless  the  general 
situation  improves  we  shall  have  a  much  harder  time  next  fall 
than  we  have  had  the  past  fall  and  winter.  We  see  no  signs 
of  an  improvement  sufficient  to  ease  up  the  relief  situation. 
The  community  feeling  I  believe  is  against  federal  aid,  and 
I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  the  situation  without  it. 
but  I  am  told  that  in  other  sections  of  die  state  it  is  greatly 
needed. — Guy  T.  Justin,  executive  secretary.  Community  Chett. 

DES  MOINES.  I  A.  :  Relief  funds  are  inadequate  and  cannot  carry 
die  present  program  longer  than  three  or  four  months.  More 
private  funds  can,  I  believe,  be  raised  if  necessary,  but  we  an- 


ticipate additional  county  appropriations  to  help  carry  die  load. 
The  peak  came  in  February.  The  summer  will  be  lighter, 
but  next  fall  and  winter  will  be  die  same  as  this,  or  worse. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  it  will  not  be  better,  diough  there  are  some 
slight  indications  of  a  pick-up  in  industry.  This  community 
appears  opposed  to  federal  relief. — Charles  I.  Madison,  secre- 
tary. Community  Chest. 

DETROIT,  MICH.:  Public  and  private  relief  funds  are  adequate 
at  die  moment,  diough  relief  per  family  is  at  die  lowest  rate 
for  two  years.  The  present  program  can  be  continued  through 
June  only  if  employment  picks  up  definitely.  Relief  demands 
are  increasing  daily  and  the  1932  peak  is  evidendy  not  yet 
reached.  The  Public  Welfare  Department  had  sixteen  thousand 
families  under  care  last  November  and  now  has  twenty-seven 
thousand.  Present  indications  are  diat  automobile  employment 
will  improve  rapidly  during  die  next  diree  months  and  so  re- 
lieve die  situation.  After  that  no  one  can  guess.  The  city 
welfare  fund  of  $7,000,000  budgeted  to  July  i,  is  now 
slighdy  behind  its  schedule.  Since  January  die  Emergency 
Relief  Committee  has  raised  diree  quarters  of  its  million  dollar 
goal,  and  will  raise  die  rest,  but  I  doubt  if  any  more  private 
funds  could  be  raised  this  spring.  The  business  community 
generally  is  against  federal  relief  and  is  now  looking  toward 
state  action,  diough  as  yet  state  officials  have  refused  assistance. 
These  attitudes  may  change  rapidly  however  if  city  and  county 
funds  are  exhausted  and  employment  drops  again  after  die 
seasonal  pick-up. — Percival  Dodge,  secretary.  Community  Fund. 

FALL  RTVEK,  MASS.:  Funds  in  sight,  public  and  private,  will 
support  die  present  program  about  one  week.  What  will  hap- 
pen after  dial  no  tongue  can  telL  Probably  more  private  funds 
can  be  raised  diis  spring  in  die  event  of  an  acute  situation. 
Relief  demands  appeared  to  reach  a  peak  in  mid-March,  diough 
there  are  no  indications  of  a  pick-up  in  industry.  "Positively 
do  not  approve"  is  die  sentiment  of  die  community  toward 
federal  relief. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.:  About  90  per  cent  of  die  dependent 
families  in  die  metropolitan  area  are  eligible  for  care  by 
municipal  and  county  authorities.  Municipal  funds,  including 
a  calamity  bond  issue  of  $700,000,  will  be  exhausted  on  March 
31.  The  county  is  in  better  shape  and  anticipates  no  difficulty 
in  caring  for  its  dependents  for  the  rest  of  die  year.  Funds  for 
private  agencies  are  wholly  inadequate  and  will  probably  be 
exhausted  in  July.  The  peak  in  relief  came  in  February  widi 
seven  public  and  private  agencies  expending  $106,715.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  have  but  little  falling  off  in  demand  during 
the  summer  and  that  next  fall  it  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before  in  our  history  .  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  improved 
employment  prospect.  We  might  possibly  raise  more  private 
funds,  but  no  campaign  is  likely.  At  die  present  time  a  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred,  appointed  by  die  city  commissioners, 
is  attempting  to  study  die  set-up,  methods  of  operation  and 
needs  of  our  municipal  welfare  department.  Both  of  our 
daily  papers  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  our  citizens  are  opposed 
to  federal  relief.  The  chapter  of  die  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  has  declared  in  favor  of  it.— Victor  S.  Wood- 
ward, secretary,  Welfare  Union. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.:  Total  relief  funds  for  die  Hartford  Metro- 
politan Area  are  adequate  in  that  they  are  providing,  I  think. 
nearly  everything  which  die  general  sentiment  of  die  com- 
munity demands.  We  estimated  total  relief  expenditures  for 
the  calendar  year  1932  at  $1,625,000,  die  Community  Chest 
to  cover  about  one  third,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare die  balance.  The  Chest  will  meet  its  schedule.  The  city 
will  undoubtedly  follow  its  usual  custom  of  making  deficit 
appropriations  according  to  need.  Relief  expenditures  are 
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running  about  20  per  cent  above  the  estimates,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  nearer  $2,000,000  for  the  year  than  the  total  estimated. 
Applications  for  relief  began  to  decline  in  January,  but  ex- 
penditures remain  steady.  We  expect  a  drop  in  April  but  unless 
there  is  a  very  substantial  improvement  in  employment  the 
decline  will  not  be  as  great  as  we  hoped  for.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  no  indications  whatever  of  an  improvement 
sufficient  to  change  the  situation  within  the  next  six  months. 
The  sentiment  in  this  community  is  definitely  and  predominantly 
opposed  to  federal  relief  in  any  form. — Leroy  A.  Ramsdell, 
executive  secretary.  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.:  Private  relief  funds  are  nearing  exhaus- 
tion and  there  is  no  public  fund  for  unemployment  relief.  The 
city  has  been  providing  staggered  work  for  some  six  thousand 
men  but  this  program  has  now  been  greatly  curtailed.  The 
Provident  Association,  the  chief  family  agency,  has  exhausted 
its  allotment  of  $400,000  and  will  require  as  much  more  to 
carry  its  load  to  November  i,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Relief 
expenditures  lhave  been  dropping  since  the  peak  of  $96,000  in 
December.  We  have  some  hope  of  getting  upwards  of  half  a 
million  accumulated  income  from  an  estate  still  in  litigation, 
but  if  decision  is  delayed  we  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
funds.  There  is  talk  of  some  sort  of  local  tax  for  direct  relief 
only.  That  failing  we  should  have  to  try  for  more  private 
funds,  though  the  general  feeling  is  that  such  an  effort  would 
be  disastrous,  both  in  the  amount  raised  and  in  its  effect  on 
next  year.  We  anticipate  some  seasonal  improvement  in 
business  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  relief  situation  materially. 
There  is  no  strong  feeling  here  in  favor  of  federal  relief.  The 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
is  strongly  divided.  Business  leaders  seem  to  feel  that  some- 
how we  will  take  care  of  the  situation  without  knowing  just 
how  it  is  going  to  be  done. — C.  W.  Pfciffer,  secretary.  Charities 
Bureau. 

Los  ANGELES,  CAL.:  Relief  funds,  public  and  private,  are  in- 
adequate, with  demands  on  the  county  welfare  department 
increasing,  and  demands  on  private  family  agencies  slightly  de- 
creasing. Funds  in  sight  will  support  the  present  program 
until  May  I  when,  it  is  hoped,  the  county  will  make  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  the  load  to  July  I,  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year. 
Such  seasonal  employment  as  is  developing  is  entirely  unequal 
to  the  need.  The  community  is  divided  in  its  attitude  toward 
federal  aid,  but  most  of  the  social  agencies  seem  to  favor  it 
for  work  rather  than  for  direct  relief. 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis.:  Public  and  private  relief  funds  seem  ade- 
quate at  the  moment  but  demands  are  still  increasing  and  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  long  the  present  program  can  be  con- 
tinued. The  state  emergency  relief  fund  is  helping  the  general 
situation.  More  private  funds  could  probably  be  raised  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  will  be  considered  necessary. 
Some  support  for  federal  relief  is  heard,  but  an  emphatic 
division  of  opinion  among  taxpayers  is  apparent.  There  are 
no  indications  at  the  present  of  enough  improvement  in  industry 
to  ease  up  the  demands  for  relief. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.:  Public  and  private  relief  funds  are 
reasonably  adequate  at  the  moment,  and  with  additional  funds 
for  public  relief,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
city  will  provide,  the  present  program  can  continue  through 
the  year.  Relief  demands  are  increasing,  and  we  hope  for 
little  during  the  summer  than  a  flattening  of  the  curve,  with 
another  rise  in  the  fall.  I  see  no  industrial  development  suffi- 
cient to  ease  the  relief  situation.  There  are  different  opinions 
here  regarding  federal  relief.  The  Hennepin  County  Farmer- 
Labor  delegates  have  endorsed  it.  Others  favor  local  re- 
sponsibility. Most  people  seem  to  feel  that  Minnesota  can 


meet  its  own  relief  problem. — Otto  F.  Bradley,  executive  sec- 
retary. Community  Fund. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.:  My  impression  is  that  we  are  doing  a 
more  extensive  job  in  relation  to  need  and  a  more  adequate  job 
on  individual  cases  than  was  done  in  previous  depressions, 
though  we  still  have  nothing  to  boast  about.  Funds  now  in 
sight,  public  and  private,  will  carry  the  present  program 
through  the  current  year.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise 
additional  private  funds  this  spring.  The  city  is  not  making 
specific  appropriations  for  public  relief  but  is  charging  the 
excess  to  a  special  account,  thereby  creating  a  deficit  which  it 
hopes  to  wipe  out,  if  necessary,  by  a  special  tax  over  a  period 
of  years.  A  state  fund  has  been  discussed,  but  no  action  taken. 
The  local  industrial  situation  holds  no  promise  of  any  easing 
of  relief  demands.  We  do  not  anticipate  a  better  condition 
next  fall,  but  we  do  anticipate  a  particularly  difficult  time  in 
fund  raising.  In  so  far  as  there  is  any  community  opinion  on 
the  subject  it  seems  opposed  to  federal  relief.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  possibility  of  state  funds  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored. — John  B.  Dawson,  secretary,  Community 
Chest. 

NBWARK,  N.  J.:  Relief  funds,  public  and  private,  are  inade- 
quate, with  private  agencies  obliged  to  limit  intake  and  the 
public  agency  barring  certain  groups — childless  couples  and  non- 
resident families — with  some  unfortunate  consequences.  Relief 
demands  are  distinctly  increasing  with  the  peak  yet  ahead.  The 
spring  pick-up  of  work  will  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing number  of  families  who  are  at  the  end  of  their  rope.  Addi- 
tional private  funds  might  be  raised  this  spring,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  an  independent  group  outside  of  the 
Federation  and  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  such  activity. 
Political  leaders  are  averse  to  taking  responsibility  for  increased 
taxation  and  city,  county  and  state  appropriations  are  all  smaller 
than  the  admitted  need.  There  are  as  yet  very  few  indications 
of  industrial  improvement.  Federal  relief  is  not  generally 
understood  and  most  people  seem  opposed  to  it. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.:  Since  July  i,  1931  unemployment  relief 
funds  totaling  $50,000  a  month  have  come  from  a  5  per  cent 
salary  contribution  from  city  and  state  employes,  and  appro- 
priations by  two  state  boards.  On  March  I  the  city  and  state 
announced  general  salary  reductions  and  all  salary  contributions 
ceased.  Pressure  is  now  being  brought  for  a  city  bond  issue 
of  $750,000  to  last  one  year  from  May  i,  which  would  relieve 
but  not  meet  the  need.  No  more  private  funds  are  in  sight. 
Unless  employment  conditions  improve,  of  which  there  is  no 
indication,  relief  needs  will  increase.  The  proposed  bond  issue 
is  a  first  step  in  the  use  of  city  funds  for  relief.  Public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  federal  relief  is  weak. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. :  Relief  funds  are  inadequate  and  will  not 
carry  the  present  program  beyond  June  i.  Demands  and  expen- 
ditures are  both  increasing  month  by  month.  March,  with  an 
expenditure  close  to  $6,000,000  is  the  highest  to  date.  Relief 
expenditures,  from  all  sources,  public  and  private,  from  October 
1931  to  April  1932  add  up  to  approximately  $24,501,210.  For 
the  next  six  months,  to  October  i,  we  have  available  about 
$11,000,000.  To  maintain  the  status  quo  till  that  date,  that  is 
to  care  for  a  number  equivalent  to  those  now  being  cared  for 
by  public  and  private  agencies,  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  new 
applicants  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are  now  applying  would 
take  an  additional  $25,000,000.  By  reducing  the  work-relief 
wage  from  three  days  a  week  to  two,  and  reducing  the  num- 
bers receiving  care  on  the  theory  that  fewer  will  need  help 
during  the  summer,  we  might  get  by^with  an  additional  $20,000,- 
ooo  for  the  six  months.  The  Future  Plan  Committee  of  the 
Council's  Coordinating  Committee  is  now  working  on  the  pro- 
gram with  Frank  J.  Taylor,  commissioner  of  public  welfare. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  any  substantial  amount  will  be  raised 
privately  this  spring.  Further  publk  appropriations  must  be 
forthcoming.  There  is  no  evidence  that  business  conditions 
are  improving  or  that  the  relief  load  will  ease  off.  Bankers, 
business  men  and  the  press  are  on  the  whole  opposed  to  federal 
relief. — William  Hanson,  executive  director,  Welfare  Council. 

OMAHA,  NEB.:  Private  funds  have  carried  the  bulk  of  unem- 
ployment relief  here,  up  to  die  present,  fairly  adequately.  But 
the  program  cannot  continue  more  than  two  months  with  funds 
now  in  sight.  We  hope  that  relief  demands  will  begin  to  fall 
off  in  April,  but  from  all  indications  the  drop  will  not  be  the 
normal  decrease  or  even  the  decrease  experienced  last  year. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  seasonal  pick-up  of  unemploy- 
ment will  be  sufficient  to  affect  the  relief  load  materially. — 
Philip  L.  Ketckmm,  director.  Community  Ckeit. 

NOTE:  Private  funds  in  Omaha  consistently  carry  75  per 
cent  of  the  outdoor  relief  program,  and  taxation  for  relief 
purposes  is  low.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  county 
appropriation  of  $300,000  for  relief  for  the  remainder  of  1932. 
Should  this  fail  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  induce  the  governor 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature.  A  supplementary 
Community  Chest  campaign  this  spring  could  not  be  expected 
to  realize  more  than  $150,000.  In  general  the  community 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  federal  relief. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.:  Relief  funds  are  at  the  point  of  exhaus 
tkm.  We  have  had  no  public  funds  since  December  23  and  we 
shall  be  most  fortunate  if  the  private  funds  secured  through  the 
United  Campaign  in  November  last  until  May  i.  Even  should 
the  Talbot  Bill  for  state  aid  be  declared  constitutional  and  the 
city  receive  $2.500,000  from  that  source  it  would  last  only 
a  little  more  than  two  months.  The  Committee  for  Unem- 
ployment Relict  is  spending  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  a  day.  Sixty 
thousand  families  are  receiving  relief.  The  financial  situition 
of  Philadelphia  is  such  that  no  great  help  can  be  hoped  for 
ftom  the  city.  Since  pledges  to  the  United  Campaign  continue 
to  fall  due  until  next  October  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  addi- 
tional private  funds  could  be  raised.  Our  chief  hope  for  the 
future  lies  in  die  calling  of  a  special  session  of  die  state  legis- 
lature. There  is  no  improvement  in  die  industrial  situation. 
Taking  die  community  as  a  whole  there  seems  to  be  no  united 
sentiment  in  favor  of  federal  relief. — Karl  de  Schweinitz,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Community  Council. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,:The  Allegheny  County  Emergency  Associa- 
tion with  eighteen  thousand  families  dependent  upon  it  for  relief 
has  exhausted  its  resources.  Its  outdoor  relief  budget,  dis- 
tributed through  six  family  welfare  agencies,  was  to  have  lasted 
until  fall,  but  due  to  die  continued  increase  in  relief  needs  and 
die  collapse  of  die  outdoor  relief  program  of  die  Directors  of 
die  Poor,  it  has  all  been  expended.  Funds  ear-marked  for 
specific  work-relief  projects  have  been  diverted  to  meet  these 
relief  needs,  and  die  work  program,  affecting  ten  thousand 
additional  families,  has  been  suspended.  This  move  will  only 
carry  die  outdoor  relief  load  for  three  weeks.  The  poor  tax 
has  been  doubled  but  funds  from  this  source  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  July.  Budgets  of  die  private  agencies  cannot  carry 
any  additional  load.  The  City  Council  at  die  request  of  a  joint 
committee  from  die  Welfare  Fund  and  die  Emergency  Asso- 
ciation has  agreed  to  submit  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  to  die 
voters  in  April.  The  County  Commissioners  have  been  asked 
to  submit  a  $10,000,000  bond  issue  for  work-relief  on  publk 
projects  but  have  not  yet  given  dieir  decision.  The  City  Coun- 
cil has  appropriated  $260.000  to  provide  relief  until  other  funds 
can  be  secured.  The  Directors  of  die  Poor  may  match  diis. 
A  drive  to  raise  twenty-eight  thousand  subscriptions  of  Sioo 
each  to  carry  as  many  families  until  summer  has  just  started. 


At  present  relief  demands  are  increasing,  but  at  a  slightly  slower 
rate  than  in  midwinter.  Opinion  has  tended  to  regard  federal 
relief  as  a  last  resort,  but  there  is  probably  less  opposition  now 
dian  several  months  ago,  and  there  is  still  a  question  as  to 
whether  state  and  local  resources  have  been  fully  tapped. — 
Frederick  F.  Stephen,  director.  Bureau  of  Social  Retearck, 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies. 

PROVIDENCE,  R_  I.:  I  question  very  much  whether  die  word 
"adequate"  is  applicable  to  any  relief  program  at  die  present 
time.  However,  die  program  in  Providence  is  operating  effi- 
ciently. Public  emergency  relief  funds  will  be  exhausted  by 
August  i.  Last  November  die  state  appropriated  $1,500,000 
for  unemployment  relief,  and  an  additional  appropriation  is 
now  proposed  to  carry  die  program  through  die  calendar  year. 
It  is  generally  agreed  in  Rhode  Island  that  unemployment  re- 
lief should  come  from  tax  funds  and  be  administered  by  direc- 
tors of  public  aid.  We  believe  that  more  private  funds  could 
be  raised  this  spring,  but  are  confident  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. Unemployment  is  not  increasing  but  there  is  a  rising 
curve  of  relief  applications  due  to  depleted  individual  resources. 
We  expect  to  reach  die  peak  die  end  of  March,  with  little 
change  during  die  spring  months.  Indications  of  improved 
employment  conditions  are  not  encouraging.  This  community 
is  generally  opposed  to  federal  relief  and  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  Rhode  Island  is  well  able  to  meet  die  situation 
for  months  to  come. — Henry  L.  Burl,  executive  tecretary.  Com- 
munity Fund. 

RICHMOND,  VA.:  Funds  in  sight,  public  and  private,  are  ap- 
parently sufficient  to  carry  die  present  relief  program  through 
1932.  The  adequacy  of  die  scale  of  relief  to  maintain  normal 
family  life  is  open  to  question.  Relief  demands  are  heavier 
than  at  any  time  and  we  anticipate  little  change.  Unemploy- 
ment seems  to  be  static.  We  have  no  state  funds  for  outdoor 
relief,  but  die  county  supervisors  seem  to  be  planning  to  increase 
appropriations  for  die  area  adjacent  to  die  city,  and  we  expect 
additional  appropriations  from  die  city.  I  do  not  believe 
additional  private  funds  will  be  necessary  this  spring.  The 
local  press,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  die  wealthier  citi- 
zens are  opposed  to  federal  relief  while  individuals  represent- 
ing labor  favor  it. — Arthur  A.  Guild,  director.  Community 
Fund. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. :  Relief  funds  appropriated  to  date  are  not 
adequate  for  die  balance  of  die  calendar  year,  but  die  chest 
campaign  will  be  held  in  May  and  die  municipal  authorities 
are  expected  to  make  further  appropriations.  The  number  of 
cases  under  care  apparently  reached  its  peak  in  January  but 
«s  employment  conditions  are  not  noticeably  improving  no 
immediate  reduction  in  relief  requirements  is  expected.  Com- 
munity opinion  is  divided  on  federal  relief. 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAI_:  Funds  in  sight,  adequate  at  die  moment, 
will  carry  die  present  program  to  July  I,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
municipal  fiscal  year.  How  adequate  die  new  municipal  appro- 
priation will  be  we  cannot  say.  Relief  demands  for  families  are 
still  increasing,  but  for  single  men  decreasing.  We  anticipate 
March  as  die  peak,  but  we  do  not  anticipate  anything  better 
than  a  leveling  off  of  die  curve  during  die  summer.  November 
will  probably  bring  a  large  increase  in  relief  demands.  More 
private  funds  might  be  raised  this  spring,  but  this,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  die  regular  chest 
campaign  next  fall.  The  governor's  State  Unemployment  Com- 
mission is  studying  relief  conditions  throughout  die  state  and 
will  presently  hold  publk  hearings  to  discuss  possible  participa- 
tion by  the  state  in  die  relief  program.  But  no  aid  from  this 
quarter  can  be  expected  before  next  winter,  if  at  alL  I  see 
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What's  the  Matter  with  Volunteers? 

By  EDWIN  S.  BURDELL 

Department  of  Sociology,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 


OCTAL  agencies  in  this  country  have  over  the  years 
developed  an  adequate  technique  to  treat  normal 
conditions  of  dependency  and  unemployment.  When 
however  the  present  unprecedented  relief  needs  became  felt 
these  agencies  were  unable  to  expand  their  personnel  to 
anything  like  the  degree  necessary  to  administer  relief,  let 
alone  to  cope  with  rehabilitation  and  constructive  family 
planning.  Social-work  standards  everywhere  have  had  the 
pins  knocked  out  from  under  them.  From  the  private  agency 
that  entered  the  depression  with  a  staff  of  college-trained 
workers  to  the  public  department  without  a  college  grad- 
uate to  bless  itself  with  there  is  the  common  bond  of 
stupendous  case  loads  and  pressing  problems  of  funds  for 
immediate  material  relief. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  only  enough  money  to  supply  star- 
vation diets  to  destitute  families  no  more  paid  personnel 
can  be  expected.  Volunteers  seemed  to  be  the  logical  way 
out.  In  every  community  there  are  many  women  and  a  few 
men  sincerely  actuated  by  sympathy  and  helpfulness  who, 
with  intelligent  preparation  and  guidance,  may  be  used 
in  the  expanded  activities  of  the  social  agencies.  Many  of 
them  come  from  middle-class  circumstances  where  the  pinch 
of  unemployment  is  rapidly  penetrating.  But  whether  from 
the  leisure  class  or  the  middle  class  they  bring  with  them 
the  existing  local  attitude  toward  social  work.  It  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  volunteer  group  will  be  a  cross-section 
of  the  community  and  that  the  trained  social  worker  has  no 
right  to  expect  anything  more  or  less  from  the  volunteers 
as  individuals  than  from  the  community  as  a  whole.  But 
until  faced  by  the  present  situation  the  very  suggestion  of 
volunteers  made  many  social  workers  groan.  They  recalled 
a  long  history  of  ineffectiveness  and  said,  "No,  we'll  use 
more  time  supervising  them  than  if  we  did  the  job  our- 
selves." 

And  right  there  is  where  the  professional  gives  herself 
away.  Where  volunteers  have  failed  it  is  because,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  professional  has  not  thought  through 
the  job  assigned  to  the  volunteer  in  terms  of  the  volunteer's 
own  mental  equipment.  Routines  which  to  the  professional 
are  incidental,  their  value  taken  for  granted,  become  for  the 
volunteer  so  much  senseless  drudgery.  Contacts  with  clients 
which  the  professional  takes  in  her  stride  become  formidable 
personality  conflicts  to  the  volunteer.  She  may  approach 
the  interview  with  a  sense  of  superiority,  the  "now  I  know 
what's  best  for  you"  attitude,  or  with  the  inferiority  com- 
plex which  likewise  throws  confusion  into  a  situation  re- 
quiring patience,  tact  and  understanding.  We  sometimes 
criticize  young  social  workers  for  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  mental-  point  of  view  of  their  clients,  yet  many  agency 
executives  fail  with  volunteers  because  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  attitudes  that  the  average  layman  brings 
to  social  work. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  housewife,  probably  the  most 
difficult  layman  extant  to  gear  into  a  social  agency.  She 
has  been  queen  in  her  own  household  with  possibly  a  king, 
her  husband,  over  her  but  sufficiently  remote  as  not  to  be 


a  factor  in  the  local  domestic  despotism.  So  far  as  her  rule 
below  stairs  is  concerned  there  is  no  other  authority  than 
her  own  judgment.  You  have  only  to  listen  to  a  group  of 
these  women  discussing  the  "servant  problem"  to  realize 
how  uncompromising  they  can  be.  The  difficulty  with  the 
housewife  as  a  volunteer  is  not  alone  in  her  attitude  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  meet  clients  with  anything 
like  equality  of  understanding  but  in  her  inability  to  fit 
into  any  organization  other  than  the  one  she  dominates. 
Team  work,  respect  for  routines,  appreciation  of  technique 
developed  over  years  of  experimentation,  loyalty  to  superiors, 
frankness  with  colleagues  and  subordinates,  all  such  qual- 
ities, indispensable  to  the  successful  staff  member,  are  missing 
from  the  equipment  of  the  good  old-fashioned  practical 
housewife  when  she  undertakes  to  bring  her  practicality  into 
the  highly  organized  mechanism  of  a  first-class  social  agency. 
Fundamentally  too  many  people  are  still  living,  mentally, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  "rugged  individual- 
ism" had  an  undeveloped  hinterland  to  work  in.  The  side 
of  bacon  and  bag  of  beans  philanthropy  of  our  grandfathers' 
day  is  still  held  sufficient  to  bring  nourishment  to  the 
starving,  health  to  the  sick  and  salvation  to  the  unregen- 
erate.  Just  why  this  attitude  persists  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  cultural  lag.  Industry  itself  has  long  ceased  to 
exist  in  terms  of  individualistic  units  fighting  one  another 
for  survival.  Mergers,  consolidations,  trade  agreements, 
have  demonstrated  the  value  of  collective  action.  Yet 
thousands  of  persons  resist  with  Victorian  smugness  collec- 
tive effort  and  attack  on  the  problems  of  poverty.  Until 
this  group  catches  up  the  social-work  executive  will  have 
to  hand-pick  her  volunteers,  for  a  layman  with  the  tra- 
ditional prejudices  will  absorb  little  or  nothing  of  the  pains- 
taking effort  of  the  professional  to  train  her  for  any  large- 
scale  volunteer  job. 

MUST  then  the  executive  resign  herself  to  utilizing  vol- 
unteers merely  as  motor  drivers,  messengers,  file  clerks 
and  the  like?  Not  if  the  agency  or  a  group  of  agencies  will 
undertake  to  train  the  volunteers  collectively  in  the  collec- 
tive point  of  view.  But  how  take  time  for  training  in  such 
days  as  these?  Here  again  collective  action  is  the  answer. 
Let  me  cite  the  experience  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  appointed  me  to  head  its  vol- 
unteer training  project.  In  the  first  place  all  agencies  were 
circularized  to  determine  their  needs  and  their  ability  to 
absorb  volunteers.  Pastors  of  all  churches  in  the  local  fed- 
eration were  asked  to  announce  the  course  and  brief  articles 
were  prepared  for  the  newspapers.  It  was  predicted  that 
perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  women  might  be  attracted, 
but  on  the  opening  day  175  presented  themselves  and  three 
weeks  later  135  completed  the  course.  Ninety-six  were  as- 
signed at  once  to  agencies. 

In  planning  the  course  the  lukewarm  enthusiasm  of  the 
community  toward  organized  social  work  was  taken  into 
account  and  an  effort  made  to  lead  attention  from  what 
was  presumed  to  be  an  individual  method  of  coping  with 
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each  case  by  independent  action  to  the  collective  method  of 
attack  through  organized  social  forces.  A  professor  of  the 
School  of  Administration  of  the  State  University  was 
secured  for  three  lectures  a  week  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
over  a  period  of  three  weeks.  He  began  with  data  on  the 
emergency  situation  in  the  dry  and  the  anticipated  needs 
of  the  winter,  followed  with  an  effort  to  convey  a  real 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  unemployment  in  terms 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  friendly  counsel  and  intelligent 
service.  The  inevitable  outgrowths  of  the  lack  of  these 
elements,  such  as  broken  health,  broken  morale,  delinquency 
and  crime  as  concomitants  of  a  desperate  struggle  for 
existence  or  of  a  surplus  of  undirected  leisure,  were  em- 
phasized. How  needs  might  be  met,  whether  through  bread- 
lines, soup  kitchens  and  food  baskets,  or  through  the  pooling 
cf  resources,  the  facing  of  facts  and  the  use  of  tested  and 
workable  methods,  was  evaluated.  The  factual  phase  of  the 
course  was  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  public  and  private 
iclief  agencies  and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  value  of  the 
educational  and  character-building  agencies. 

Against  this  background  were  sketched  certain  attitudes 
which  might  well  motivate  the  social  worker  in  coping  with 
specific  problems,  as  for  example,  that  poverty  is  not  neces- 
sarily pauperism,  that  most  of  the  clients  are  in  need 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  that  people  are  helped  most 
when  worked  with  and  not  for  and  that  the  maintenance 


of  self-confidence  and  self-respect  among  those  in  need  is 
important  and  necessary.  During  the  last  three  lecture* 
twenty  agency  executives  were  invited  to  present  briefly  the 
work  of  their  agency  and  the  opportunities  for  volunteer 
service. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  ninety-six  women  were  assigned 
to  fifteen  agencies  of  their  choice.  The  remainder  weie 
held  temporarily  inactive  due  to  lack  of  designation.  Ninety- 
one  women  preferred  work  with  clients  and  thirty-one  pre- 
ferred office  work.  Twelve  expressed  no  preference.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  who  elected  to  work  with  the  City  Division 
of  Charities  twenty-five  organized  themselves  into  a  class 
for  the  continuation  of  instruction  in  social  case  work  in- 
cluding the  technique  of  the  interview,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Due  to  the  enormous  demands  upon  the  Division 
many  of  the  volunteers  are  taking  full  responsibility  for 
selected  cases.  Therefore  a  part  of  each  class  period  was 
devoted  to  a  brief  case  conference  designed  to  further  the 
general  understanding  of  the  group. 

The  essence  of  our  method  has  been  to  recognize  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  volunteer  in  social 
work.  By  building  on  this  strength — the  desire  to  give  un- 
selfish service — we  have  developed  an  esprit  de  corps  and  a 
pride  in  effective  performance  that  is  successfully  combat- 
ing the  weaknesses  that  so  many  staff  members  have  taken 
as  inherent  and  ineradicable  in  the  volunteer. 


To  Interpret  Social  Work 


AKING  its  cue  from  last  fall's  experience  with  a 
national  publicity  campaign  to  stimulate  local  fi- 
nancial support  of  social  work,  the  National  Social 
Work  Council  has  lent  its  auspices  to  prepare  a  way  for  a 
united  educational  program  by  which  social  work  as  a  whole 
may  present  its  case  to  the  public  and,  as  J.  Herbert  Case 
says,  "keep  the  hoop  around  the  whole  barrel  of  organized 
social  services." 

After  various  confabs  among  representatives  of  national 
organizations  on  the  necessity  of  advance  planning,  an  ad- 
ministrative committee  has  been  formed  for  a  preliminary 
three  months'  period  with  Dr.  William  F.  Snow  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Committee  as  chairman  and  Bart 
Andres?,  last  year  a  special  representative  of  the  Association 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  as  executive  director. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  which  may  later  be  en- 
larged are:  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association ;  the  Rev.  John  O'Grady,  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities :  Linton  B.  Swift,  Family  Welfare 
Association  of  America;  Harry  L.  Lurie,  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Social  Research ;  Allen  T.  Burns,  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils;  Katherine  Tucker,  National  Organ- 
ization for  Pubb'c  Health  Nursing;  Howard  S.  Braucher, 
National  Recreation  Association ;  F.  W.  Ramsey  and  J.  A. 
L'rice,  National  Council  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Emma  Hirth,  Y.  W. 
C.  A. ;  Man-  Swain  Routzahn,  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council ;  Dr.  George  E.  Fisher,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  David  H.  Holbrook,  National  Social  Work  Council. 
Offices  arc  at  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

This  committee  has  abundant  evidence  that  the  national 
mobilization  project  of  1931,  in  spite  of  certain  confusions 


and  limitations,  was  helpful  and  stimulating  to  local  effort. 
It  believes  that  a  similar  program,  modified  and  improved, 
should  be  repeated  this  year  with  the  backing  of  an  inde- 
pendent national  sponsoring  committee  which  would  enable 
social  work  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  in  meeting  the 
many  problems  of  finance,  service  and  interpretation  with 
which  it  is  confronted. 

The  present  effort  of  Dr.  Snow's  committee  is  directed 
toward  a  general  stock-taking  of  the  whole  situation  of 
social  work,  its  program  obligations,  responsibilities  and  sup- 
port. It  is  urging  as  a  first  step  in  preparation  for  the  in- 
evitable strains  of  the  next  year  that  every  city  and  town 
make  a  thorough  community  inventory  of  local  resources, 
public  and  private,  for  such  essential  services  as  emergency 
relief,  preservation  of  family  stability,  protection  of  health, 
prevention  of  delinquency,  shielding  of  neglected  and  ex- 
ploited children,  guidance  of  youth  and  care  of  the  aged 
and  infirm.  It  is  itself  through  five  committees  from  as 
many  fields  of  social  work  developing  authoritative  basic 
material  out  of  which  to  formulate  a  unified  program  of 
interpretation.  Final  decision  on  the  launching  of  such  a 
program  and  on  its  form  and  content  will  be  made  at  the 
meetings  of  the  national  agencies  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
of  the  National  Conference  in  May. 

"Social  agencies,"  says  Dr.  Snow,  "are  finding  it  necessary 
to  reevaluate  and  radically  adjust  their  programs.  Never- 
theless their  activities  must  not  be  curtailed  below  the  point 
where  the  essential  values  they  represent  will  be  sacrificed. 
A  well  planned  concerted  program  of  interpretation  to  the 
public  seems  to  be  a  logical  and  intelligent  method  of  sup- 
porting those  values." 


Teachers  Look  at  Education 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


CASTING  up  the  account  of  what  the  depression  is 
doing  to  the  schools,  one  discovers  that  there  is, 
after  all,  a  profits  side  to  the  ledger.  It  is  a  briefer 
column  than  the  debits  side,  where  appear  such  items  as 
shortened  school  terms,  increased  teaching  loads,  reduced 
services,  closed  schools.  It  has  less  human  interest.  But, 
looked  at  in  long-range  terms,  it  has  real  values.  One  of 
the  conspicuous  entries  on  the  plus  side  is  the  stimulus  to 
educators  and  the  communities  they  serve  to  evaluate  ac- 
cepted school  plans  and  processes.  What  is  the  goal  of  our 
educational  system?  How  are  the  subjects  we  teach,  the 
textbooks  we  use,  our  school  playgrounds,  adult  classes,  voca- 
tional training  and  other  "special  services"  related  to  this 
aim?  Do  we  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  elaborate 
school  plants?  Are  our  teacher-training  requirements  drawn 
up  with  regard  to  our  educational  purposes?  And,  in  par- 
ticular, what  is  the  connection  between  school  experience 
and  "real"  experience — between  our  educational  procedure 
and  the  world  in  which  it  goes  on? 

The  experimental  schools,  small,  flexible  and  privately 
supported,  have  in  recent  years  served  as  laboratories  to  try 
out  new  educational  theory  and  technique.  Their  preoccupa- 
tion with  these  current  questions  came  to  focus  in  a  resolu- 
tion, introduced  by  Nellie  Seeds  of  Manumit  School  and 
unanimously  passed  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  held  last  month  in  Baltimore,  which 
"authorizes  and  instructs  the  executive  committee  to  provide 
for  an  economics  and  sociology  section  within  the  organiza- 
tion which  shall  promote  within  the  schools  and  their  affili- 
ated bodies  thoughtful  and  systematic  study  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  problems  confronting  the  world  today." 

r 

THIS  simple  and  rather  formal  statement  covered  a 
yeasty  ferment  of  enthusiasm  and  discussion  called  forth 
by  Prof.  George  S.  Counts  of  Columbia  University  who 
at  the  dinner  meeting  hurled  into  the  conference  program 
the  question,  Dare  progressive  education  be  progressive? 
Dr.  Counts  began  by  listing  real  achievements  to  the 
credit  of  the  new-school  movement:  "It  has  focussed  atten- 
tion squarely  upon  the  child;  it  has  recognized  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  interest  of  the  learner;  it  has 
defended  the  thesis  that  activity  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true 
education;  it  has  conceived  learning  in  terms  of  life  situa- 
tions and  growth  of  character;  and  it  has  championed  the 
rights  of  the  child  as  a  free  personality."  But,  he  submitted, 
progressive  education  has  so  far  failed  to  fit  itself  into  any 
social  concept ;  it  has  built  up  no  scheme  of  social  welfare, 
"unless  it  be  that  of  anarchy  or  extreme  individualism." 
This,  Dr.  Counts  held,  is  largely  because  the  new  schools 
reflect  the  viewpoint  of  the  members  of  the  liberal-minded 
upper  middle  class  who  provide  most  of  the  progressive 
school  children.  "These  people  have  shown  themselves 
entirely  incapable  of  dealing  with  any  of  the  great  crises  of 
our  time — war,  prosperity  or  depression.  At  bottom,  they 
are  romantic  sentimentalists.  That  they  may  be  trusted  .  .  . 


to  shape  our  educational  programs  would  seem  to  be  highly 
improbable." 

For  more  than  a  generation,  he  pointed  out,  the  center 
of  human  interest  has  been  shifting  from  politics  to  eco- 
nomics. Schools  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  this  shift,  and 
even  in  the  "new"  schools  he  finds  little  awareness  of  the 
realities  of  the  going  world.  Though  children  learn  of  our 
growing  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature,  neither  they  nor 
their  teachers  seem  to  see  how  we  are  surrounded  by  chaos 
and  misery  of  our  own  making:  breakfastless  children  march 
to  school  past  bankrupt  stores  filled  with  food;  millions  of 
strong  men  walk  the  streets  in  vain  search  for  work;  auto- 
matic machinery  threatens  us  with  increasing  hordes  of  un- 
employed ;  wages  paid  to  the  workers  do  not  permit  them 
to  buy  back  the  goods  they  help  produce;  consumption  is 
subordinated  to  production;  ethical  and  esthetic  considera- 
tions are  overridden  by  "practical"  men  concerned  only  with 
material  gain;  racketeers  and  gangsters  exact  toll  of  trade 
from  behind  machine-guns — to  cite  only  a  few  of  the  ex- 
amples listed  by  Dr.  Counts.  And  yet,  as  he  sees  it,  our 
situation  is  more  filled  with  promise  than  with  menace  and 
"we  hold  within  our  hands  the  power  to  usher  in  an  age 
of  plenty,  to  make  secure  the  lives  of  all,  and  to  banish 
poverty  forever  from  the  land."  But  only  a  change  in  our 
economic  order  can  enable  us  to  harvest  the  fruits  of  inven- 
tions and  discovery.  "Obviously  the  growth  of  science  and 
technology  has  reached  a  point  where  competition  must  be 
replaced  by  cooperation,  the  urge  for  profits  by  careful  plan- 
ning, and  private  capitalism  by  some  form  of  socialized 
economy."  This  calls  not  only  for  honest  facing  of  economic 
problems — labor,  income,  property — but  of  the  whole  range 
of  human  life:  leisure  and  recreation,  sex  and  family,  gov- 
ernment and  public  opinion,  race  and  nationality,  war  and 
peace,  art  and  esthetics. 

THE  speaker  insisted  that  he  did  not  mean  by  this  merely 
that  provision  should  be  made  in  progressive  schools  for 
children  to  study  problems  of  economics,  government  and  so 
on,  important  as  that  is.  "To  my  mind  a  movement  honestly 
styling  itself  progressive  should  engage  in  the  positive  task 
of  creating  a  new  tradition  in  American  life — a  tradition 
possessing  power,  appeal  and  direction."  This  would  be,  as 
he  defined  it,  "a  tradition  that  has  roots  in  American  soil, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  recognizes  the  facts 
of  industrialism,  appeals  to  the  most  profound  impulses  of 
our  people,  and  takes  into  account  the  emergence  of  a  world 
society."  Here  is  a  far  journey  from  the  familiar  landmarks 
of  education.  But  "if  we  are  content  to  remain  where  all 
is  safe  and  quiet  and  serene,  we  shall  dedicate  ourselves, 
as  teachers  have  commonly  done  in  the  past,  to  a  role  of 
relatively  complete  futility,  if  not  of  positive  social  reac- 
tion." It  even  means  "flirting  with  the  idea  of  indoctrina- 
tion." But,  Dr.  Counts  insisted,  ''until  we  have  undertaken 
this  assignment  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  opposing  and 
ridiculing  the  efforts  of  the  so-called  patriotic  societies  to 
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force  upon  the  schools  a  tradition  which,  though  narrow 
and  unenlightened,  nevertheless  represents  an  honest  effort 
to  meet  a  profound  spiritual  need."  And,  he  concluded, 
"whether  our  progressive  schools,  handicapped  as  they  are 
by  the  clientele  which  they  serve  and  the  intellectualistic 
approach  to  life  which  they  embrace,  can  become  progressive 
in  the  genuine  social  sense  here  suggested  would  seem  to  be 
highly  doubtful.  Nevertheless  to  my  mind  this  is  the  central 
educational  task  of  the  age  in  which  we  live." 


Seldom  perhaps  has  a  group  of  school  heads  and  classroom 
teachers  been  so  sharply  challenged.  A  wide  range  of  edu- 
cators, social  workers,  parents,  "good  citizens"  will  be  eager 
to  see  how  the  progressive  schools  respond  and,  if  they  under- 
take the  adventure  Prof.  Counts  offers  them,  to  what 
extent  they  can  enlist  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  public 
schools  in  defining  and  upbuilding  a  scheme  of  education 
which  deals  realistically  with  the  problems  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  modern  world. 


The  Integrity  of  Mental  Hygiene 

By  FREDERICK  L.  PATRY,  M.D. 

\europsffkiatrut.  State  Education  Department,   Unhertity   of  the  State  of  New  York 


'  U  MAN  life  does  not  consist  merely  of  the  sum- 
mation of  so  much  bone,  muscle  and  nervous 
tissue  in  which  resides  a  mysterious  mind  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  organism.  Mind  and  body  cannot  be 
separated.  We  know  that  our  moods  and  feelings  alter  the 
functioning  of  various  organs,  and  conversely  the  func- 
tioning of  bodily  organs  influences  or  colors  our  thoughts, 
feelings  and  moods.  Can  you  imagine  the  brain  or  in- 
testinal tract  stalking  about  without  the  rest  of  their  host? 
Ii  becomes  obvious  that  we  can  only  appreciate  problems 
of  body  and  mind  by  embracing  the  concept  that  the  in- 
dividual reacts  as  a  total  and  integrated  unit.  Mind  is 
something  more  than  the  expression  of  one's  intellectual 
faculties — reasoning,  judgment,  memory,  or  something 
merely  above  the  eyebrows.  Mind  it  the  human  being  in 
action. 

That  action  is  initiated  by  a  wealth  of  factors.  It  is  the 
"he"  or  "she"  and  "you"  and  "I"  or  "they"  in  action. 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  way  we  feel  and  think — our 
desires,  cravings,  anticipations,  memories,  and  so  forth.  Our 
mental  life  is  so  intricately  bound  up  with  our  bodily  func- 
tions of  digestion,  circulation,  glandular  activity  and  all 
other  forms  of  bodily  functions  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  self-deception  to  attempt  to  evaluate  mental  behavior 
without  a  grasp  of  all  the  facts  entering  into  it — physical, 
mental,  intellectual,  emotional,  constitutional,  and  environ- 
mental. 

It  was  not  until  this  conception  of  integration  was  sensed 
that  mentally  ill  persons  were  considered  "sick"  and  de- 
serving of  humane  treatment  and  consideration  the  same  as 
other  types  of  disease.  Prior  to  this  the  so-called  insane 
were  regarded  as  bewitched,  possessed  of  evil  spirits  or 
demons;  or  if  their  utterances  and  behavior  seemed  to  be 
in  accord  with  those  that  held  power  and  authority,  or 
pleased  the  multitude,  they  were  considered  oracles, 
prophets  or  divinely  inspired. 

Another  fundamental  conception  of  mental  health  is  the 
fact  that  we  human  beings  are  not  primarily  motivated  by 
intellect,  reason  or  ethical  suasion.  We  are  fundamentally 
organisms  that  are  guided  by  our  emotions  and  feelings, 
desires  and  longings  rather  than  by  our  relatively  recently 
acquired  intellect.  We  are  fundamentally  feeling  and  doing 
organisms  rather  than  thinking  and  reflective  individuals. 
Our  emotional  life  operates  so  subtly,  often  unbeknown 
to  our  full-waking  state,  that  our  intellect  is  virtually 


hypnotized  into  doing  almost  anything  it  wishes.  Conven- 
tional morality  has  on  the  other  hand  activated  in  the  more 
highly  intellectually  organized  of  us  so-called  mechanisms 
of  rationalization,  defenses  and  projections  which  are  ex- 
cuses or  reasons  concocted  to  deceive  ourselves  and  others 
as  to  the  real  motives  underlying  our  behavior,  and  to  bol- 
ster up  our  own  ego. 

UPON  what  does  our  behavior,  success  or  failure  in  life 
depend?     Fundamentally  four  things: 

1.  The  stuff  out  of  which  we  are  made.    We  cannot 
gainsay  the  experience-proven  facts  of  heredity.    It  seems  to 
me  unprofitable  to  argue  the  relative  role  of  heredity  and 
environment.     They   are   inseparable.     We   probably   copy 
and  acquire  as  much  as  we  inherit.    We  know  that  certain 
constitutions   cannot   stand   the   stress   and   strains   of   life 
as  well  as  others,  and  that  certain  predisposing  tendencies 
or  liabilities  are  apt  to  occur  in  some  families  more  than  in 
ethers.    But  our  practical  problem  is:  What  environment 
can  give  constitutional  endowment  its  best  chance  of  de- 
velopment?   How  may  we  best  capitalize  the  constructive 
individual  differences  of  this  experiment  of  nature  in  our 
midst,  bring    about  the  optimum  balance  of  his  assets  and 
liabilities,  to  the  end   that  he  will  become  a  marketable, 
reasonably  happy  and  socially  successful  person? 

2.  The  way  in  which  environment  and  training — home, 
school,  neighborhood  and  church — have  molded  that  stuff. 

3.  The  habit  training  and  habit  patterns  woven  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  daily  life  during  our  most  formative 
years.   Such  habits  as  personal  hygiene,  habits  of  work,  play, 
diet,  relaxation  and  sleep,  habits  of  emotional  control,  habits 
of  social  relationships  and  so  forth  to  a  very  large  extent 
determine  our  everyday  behavior. 

4.  The  type  of  choice  and  decision  patterns  which  we 
have  cultivated  certainly  play  a  role,  but  a  relatively  minor 
one. 

Mental  hygiene,  like  love,  virtue  or  patriotism,  cannot  be 
acquired  or  superimposed  like  a  coat  of  paint.  It  must  spring 
from  daily  living — thinking,  feeling  and  doing,  the  product 
of  one's  experience  and  conscious  effort  to  improve  one's 
self.  We  all  need  to  appreciate  the  principles  and  practices 
which  mental  hygiene  indicates  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
healthier,  happier  and  more  efficient  adjustment  to  life  in 
our  various  fields  of  endeavor.  Like  all  things  really  worth 
having,  it  is  only  yours  for  the  working. 
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A  Way  Out  of  Confusion 

TN  connection  with  its  work  for  the  blind  the  San  Francisco 
-*  County  Welfare  Department  has  inaugurated  a  round- 
table  discussion  group  for  representatives  of  the  various  agen- 
cies and  of  the  blind  whom  these  agencies  serve.  There  is  no 
formal  organization,  the  only  requirement  for  participation 
being  interest  in  the  blind.  The  primary  aim  is  to  stimulate 
training  and  employment  opportunities.  The  meetings  are  in 
the  nature  of  case  conferences,  with  the  blind  persons  them- 
selves helping  to  work  out  plans  for  their  own  training  and 
employment. 

San  Francisco  has  seven  agencies  concerned  with  work  for 
the  blind  so  that  the  blind  client  sometimes  has  contact  with 
as  many  as  ten  social  workers  representing  different  agencies 
or  different  phases  of  their  work.  Overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation inevitably  result,  with  confusion  among  social  workers 
as  to  their  responsibility  and  confusion  among  the  blind  as 
to  where  to  turn  for  assistance  for  specific  problems.  These 
discussion  meetings  tend  to  clarify  the  situation  and  will  even- 
tually result,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  greater  centralization  of  service 
and  responsibility  for  the  work. 

The  Social  Approach 

IN  order  to  decentralize  its-  activities  and  insinuate  its  so- 
cial philosophy  into  New  York's  far  flung  public-school 
system,  the  new  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  Leon  W.  Gold- 
rich  director,  has  formed  an  association  to  promote  mental 
health  among  school  children,  with  a  guidance  committee  in 
each  school.  Members  of  the  association  are  teachers,  one 
from  each  school  appointed  by  the  principal.  This  teacher 
maintains  liaison  between  the  Bureau  and  her  own  school- 
guidance  committee  of  which  she  is  chairman  and  which  in- 
cludes a  member  of  the  health-education  department,  the 
school  doctor,  the  grade  adviser,  the  visiting  teacher  and 
others.  The  problem  child  is  first  considered  by  his  own 
school  committee.  Only  when  his  case  becomes  particularly 
difficult  and  complicated  is  he  referred  to  the  central  Bureau. 
The  Bureau  now  has  ks  own  clinic  with  Dr.  Frank  O'Brien 
in  charge  of  its  medical,  psychological  and  social-work 
staff. 

To  acquaint  the  liaison  teachers  with  the  social  resources 
of  the  city  the  Welfare  Council  is  giving  five  courses  of  lec- 
tures, one  in  each  borough,  covering  the  organization  of  fam- 
ily welfare,  child  welfare  for  dependents  and  delinquents, 
emergency  relief,  recreation  and  health  services. 

A  Hard  Nut  for  New  Jersey 

JUST  why  the  volume  and  cost  of  child  dependency  in  New 
Jersey  has  increased  so  heavily  and  what  can  be  done  about 
it  is  the  subject  of  a  study  recently  presented  to  the  legislature 
by  the  State  Pension  Survey  Commission.   Since  1921  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  children  has  multiplied  three  and  a  half  times 


and  public  expenditure  for  their  care  five  and  a  half  times. 
Under  the  New  Jersey  law  the  state  administers  aid  to  chil- 
dren placed  under  its  care  by  municipal  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  by  judges  of  juvenile  and  certain  other  courts.  The  state 
meets  the  cost  of  administration  and  the  counties  and  cities  of 
relief. 

The  study,  directed  by  Emma  A.  Winslow,  revealed  lack 
of  uniformity  in  relief  grants  and  in  standards  for  commit- 
ment and  a  tendency  to  dump  on  the  state  for  long-time  care 
children  in  need  of  aid  only  during  brief  periods  of  family  dis- 
organization. Foremost  in  the  Commission's  recommendations 
is  a  proposal  to  establish  specific  requirements  for  eligibility 
for  state  care,  with  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  in- 
vestigating need  and  eligibility  before  commitment.  Aid  should 
be  equalized  to  children  of  the  same  age  group  and  guardian- 
ship should  be  transferred  to  the  Board  only  when  the  pro- 
tection of  the  child  requires  it.  The  Commission  commends 
the  Board's  new  policy  of  establishing  district  offices,  thereby 
bringing  its  service  into  closer  touch  with  county  and  munic- 
ipal organizations,  and  enabling  it  to  stimulate  local  effort. 

When  Relief  Lags 

ANEW  type  of  child  beggar  and  child  street-seller,  forced 
out  by  unemployment  in  their  families,  is  complicating 
life  these  days  for  the  Child  Labor  Department  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Association  of  Chicago.  "Many  times  during  the 
past  year,"  says  F.  Yetta  Youmans,  the  director,  "we  have 
faced  families  of  eight  or  nine  children  in  clean,  orderly  homes 
where  the  discontinuance  of  the  children's  street-selling  would 
have  meant  a  serious  hardship  to  the  already  undernourished 
families.  Many  times  we  have  found  that  street-selling  and 
begging  had  been  embarked  on  for  the  first  time  and  then  only 
because  of  dire  need." 

The  increase  in  child  beggars  and  street-sellers  from  ordi- 
narily self-respecting  families  is  due,  the  Association  believes, 
to  the  families'  failure  to  reach  the  right  relief  agency.  After 
wandering  around  to  the  wrong  agencies,  they  become  dis- 
couraged and  embark  on  what  seems  to  them  the  only  course 
left.  Evicted  families  going  into  a  new  district  have  difficul- 
ties extending  over  days  and  even  weeks  before  they  can  con- 


Mostly  About  Children 

DAY  NURSERY  MANUAL.  Prepared  »nd  published  by  tht  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  122  East  22  Street,  New 
York.  Prict  54  cents. 

A  HANDBOOK  covering  all  phases  of  nursery  work  for 
the  use  of  board  members  and  staff. 

MANUAL  FOR  COTTAGE  MOTHERS  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 
Prepared  and  published  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Inc.,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York.  Price  50  cents. 

THE  harvest  of  wide  institutional  experience.  The  dis- 
cussion covers  vital  relationships,  health  and  diet,  men- 
tal hygiene,  character-development,  play,  recreation  and 
other  topics. 

FAMILY  WELFARE,  &v  Glenn  Steelc.  Published  by  the  U.  S. 
Children'*  Bureau.  Price  15  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  summary  for  the  year  1930  of  expenditures  in  the 
registration  area  for  relief,  general  family  welfare, 
mothers'  aid  and  veterans'  aid,  with  social  statistics  in 
child  welfare  and  related  fields. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  RELATIONSHIPS.  Prepared  by  the  Rev. 
B.  S.  Winchester  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conference  on  Prepara- 
tion for  Marriage  and  Home  Making,  instituted  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  Published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press,  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Price  75  cents. 

AN  outline  designed  for  leader*  of  study  and  discussion 
groups  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
nineteen. 
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nect  with  a  source  01  relief.  The  Association  finds  that  its 
usual  handling  of  typical  begging  families  is  unwise  in  these 
cases.  The  solution  lies  in  prompt  and  effective  contact  with 
i  relief  agency. 

Coordination  That  Coordinates 

J.SH  child-caring  agencies  in  Chicago  have  taken  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  coordinated  program  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  Jewish  Children's  Welfare  Society,  composed  of 
representatives,  board  and  professional,  of  four  large  agencies 
within  the  central  financing  organization  of  the  Jewish  Char- 
ities. For  several  years  this  group  has  worked  together  on 
placements.  Under  die  new  plan  the  agencies  delegate  to  the 
Society  not  only  the  allocation  of  the  children  but  also  the 
definition  of  standards  and  procedures  which  are  mandatory 
on  the  organizations. 

Samuel  A.  Goldsmith,  director  of  the  Jewish  Charities,  is 
acting  as  director  of  the  new  Society.  Jacob  Kepecs  of  the 
Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  is  director  of  the  case-work  de- 
partment which  has  already  effected  the  centralization  of  case- 
work guidance,  of  placement  activities  and  of  the  collection 
of  fees  from  parents.  E.  Trotrkey  it  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  which  will  delve  into  policies  and  proce- 
dures and  will  endeavor  to  define  them  as  they  relate  to  all 
activities  other  than  the  physical  care  of  the  child. 

The  new  Society  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  in  method 
which,  if  successful,  may  be  extended  to  other  groups  within 
the  circle  of  central  financing. 

A  Check  on  Juvenile  Gangs 

THE  depression  has  had  at  least  one  useful  by-product  in 
the  resumption  of  the  study  of  New  York's  juvenile  gangs, 
begun  some  time  ago  by  Fredtric  M.  Thrasher  of  New  York 
University  but  suspended  when  the  grant  of  $36,000  from  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  was  exhausted.  The  Emergency 
Work  Bureau  has  now  supplied  Mr.  Thrasher  with  a  corps 
of  qualified  field  workers  whom  he  finds  "far  more  satisfac- 
tory and  reliable  than  students."  The  study  covers  an  area 
of  170  city  blocks  with  a  population  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. One  of  its  phases  is  die  careful  measurement  of  die 
influence  of  a  large  boys'  club  on  its  neighborhood.  All  social 
factors  in  the  neighborhood  have  been  catalogued  and  a  con- 
trol group  of  non-club  members,  blissfully  unaware  of  die 
laboratory  purpose  they  are  serving,  has  been  set  up  against 
lub  membership. 

IN  these  days  of  multiplying  migrants,  case  workers  will 
welcome  die  Compilation  of  Settlement  Laws  of  All  State* 
in  die  United  States  published  for  free  distribution  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Albany. 


VOLUNTEERS  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston, 
have  organized  a  weekly  current-events  class  among  die  pa- 
tients. They  have  also  reorganized  die  children's  library  in 
die  hospital  and  are  planning  to  extend  its  service  into  die 
homes  of  cardiac  cases. 

SEASONABLE  information  on  die  relief  aspects  of  gardening 

be  found  in  an  article  by  H.  E.  Young  of  die  Agricultural 

Extension  Department  of  Perdue  University,  published  in  die 

January  issue  of  die   Indiana   Bulletin  of   die  Charities  and 

Corrections,  Room  416,  State  House,  Indianapolis. 

NoitTH  CAROLINA  has  accepted  responsibility  for  die  Public 
Welfare  Institute  for  Negro  Social  Workers,  financed  for  six 
years  by  die  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  first  institute  under 
the  auspices  of  die  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare was  held  last  month  at  the  Bishop  Tuttle  Training 
School,  Raleigh. 
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Dollars  and  Sense 


T  ACK  of  funds  had  made  it  necessary  to  dose  one  wing  of 
*-**  die  Nordi  Side  Unit  of  die  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Hospital 
Association.  Many  graduate  nurses  in  die  city  were  out  of 
work.  Putting  two  and  two  toge&er,  die  graduate  nurses' 
association  offered  to  staff  die  unused  part  of  die  building 
with  unemployed  nurses  working  in  shifts  of  two  or  mree 
weeks  for  board  and  in  some  cases  lodging,  but  widiout  sal- 
ary. The  offer  made  it  possible  to  provide  rooms  for  patients 
of  moderate  means  at  $6  a  day  instead  of  die  usual  $9  or  $10. 
Widiin  a  week  of  reopening,  all  die  rooms  were  filled. 

Plans  to  reopen  die  free  clinics  of  die  Detroit  Depart- 
ment of  Healdi  and  to  provide  dental  attention  for  semi- 
indigent  children  through  volunteers  from  membership  of  die 
Detroit  District  Dental  Society  are  under  way.  The  chief 
aim  is  to  aid  die  children  of  parents  usually  able  to  pay  their 
way  and  now  unable  to  do  so  but  unwilling  to  accept  charity. 
The  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Healdi  Association  an- 
nounces a  plan  to  provide  dental  service  at  children's  centers 
at  die  rate  of  $35  a  week  for  die  services  of  a  dental  hygienist 
and  a  portable  prophylaxis  unit.  Corrective  work  will  be  done 
by  a  neighborhood  dentist  at  from  25  to  50  cents  a  treatment 
or  widiout  cost  when  tie  parents  are  unable  to  pay.  The 
Association  also  mantains  dental  clinics  for  adults  in  moderate 
circumstances  where  care  is  provided  at  cost,  which  is  approxi- 
mately $3.50  an  hour. 

Sydenham  Hospital  in  New  York  City  has  opened  a  "white 
collar"  unit  of  forty-five  beds  in  semi-private  rooms  at  $6  a 
day,  widi  low  rates  for  special  services  and  group  nursing,  a 
specified  moderate  scale  for  surgical  and  medical  fees,  and  pro- 
vision for  instalment  payment,  if  necessary.  The  doctor's  fee 
is  collected  by  the  hospital  on  his  behalf.  In  Troy  and  Cohoes 
(New  York)  five  hospitals  have  adopted  flat  rates  of  from 
$40  to  $50  for  twelve  days'  maternity  care.  In  cooperation 
with  die  staff,  die  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  (New  York 
City)  has  adopted  maximum  rates  of  $17.50  a  week  for  adults 
and  $12.50  for  children  for  physicians'  charges  to  patients  in 
semi-private  rooms,  with  a  maximum  of  $100  for  die  whole 
illness  if  an  operation  is  required.  The  Tarrytown  Hospital 
(New  York)  has  recendy  opened  a  pay  clinic  for  patients  widi 
venereal  disease  who  can  afford  $i  or  $2  a  treatment  but  are 
unable  to  pay  die  usual  fees  of  a  private  physician. 

Canada,  Too,  Has  Too  Many 

/^  AN  AD  A  has  a  surplus  of  graduate  nurses  of  about  40  per 
^"-*  cent  (except  for  public-health  nurses  and  fuD-time  in- 
structors, of  whom  diere  is  a  shortage)  according  to  a  survey 
of  nursing  education  recendy  published  by  die  Canadian 
Tses'  Association  in  cooperation  with  die  Canadian  Med- 
ical Association,  Yet  three  illnesses  out  of  five  of  average 
acuteness  go  widiout  skilled  nursing  care.  More  than  half 
die  families  of  Canada  cannot  afford  hospital,  doctors'  or 
nurses'  charges.  To  bridge  die  gap  between  nurses  widiout 
work  and  sick  people  without  nurses  the  report  recommends 
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compulsory  state  health  insurance  toward  which  the  insured, 
the  employers  and  the  provincial  and  federal  governments 
should  contribute.  Training  schools  for  nurses  should  be 
subsidized,  controlled  and  supervised  by  the  government  in 
the  same  way  as  normal  schools.  An  approved  training  school 
should  be  defined  by  law  and  hospitals,  otherwise  qualified, 
should  not  be  legally  authorized  to  establish  training  schools 
except  on  the  explicit  written  statement  of  a  provincial  board 
of  control.  Present  standards  in  nursing  schools  were  found 
"distinctly  inferior  to  those  found  in  the  average  highschool 
or  collegiate  institute."  For  the  reorganization  and  control  of 
nursing  services  the  report  recommends:  registration  of  nurses 
and  assignment  of  duties  under  conditions  that  take  account  of 
personality  and  adaptability  as  well  as  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications;  supervision  of  the  nurse  in  service  to 
promote  her  professional  growth;  a  system  of  superannuation, 
similar  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  teachers;  provision  of  contin- 
uous employment,  through  "removal  of  the  economic  barrier 
now  preventing  use  of  nurses  by  the  majority  of  those  requiring 
nursing  services";  control  of  nursing  services  through  pro- 
vincial councils  of  nurses  working  in  conjunction  with  a 
federal  council. 

Hospitals  and  Injured  Workers 

'  I  AHAT  hospitals  should  be  adequately  paid  for  services  given 
*•  in  workmen's  compensation  cases  was  recommended  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  New  York  State  Committee  to  Review 
Medical  and  Hospital  Problems  in  Connection  with  Work- 
men's Compensation  Insurance.  The  present  criterion  in  New 
York  is  the  "ward  charity  rate."  The  committee,  composed 
of  specialists  in  medical,  industrial  and  insurance  fields  with 
Howard  S.  Cullman  as  chairman,  recommended  also  that  in- 
dustrial disease  as  well  as  accident  be  included  under  the  law; 
condemned  the  system  of  private  clinics  now  maintained  by 
insurance  companies  operating  under  the  law  and  suggested 
a  fundamental  change  to  create  clinics  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  state.  They  believe  that  "total  disability'' 
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should  be  interpreted  inability  to  return  to  the  work  at  which 
the  man  was  engaged  when  he  was  injured,  and  that  com- 
pensation be  paid  until  he  is  able  to  return.  If  in  the  mean- 
time he  earns  something  with  light  work,  that  amount  should 
be  deducted  and  he  be  paid  only  the  balance. 

A  New  Spokesman  for  Social  Hygiene 

DURING  the  first  ten  months  of  1931,  cases  of  syphilis 
reported  in  New  York  State  outside  New  York  City 
outnumbered  by  50  per  cent  reported  cases  of  tuberculosis.  In 
view  of  the  menace  to  home  life  of  the  venereal  diseases,  which 
like  tuberculosis  usually  strike  hardest  at  the  period  when  fam- 
ily responsibilities  are  the  heaviest,  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  of  New  York  has  embarked  on  a  social-hygiene 
program  through  its  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  and  Public 
Health.  Marion  Simonson,  R.N.,  will  be  the  field  worker. 
The  aim  is  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  state  and  local 
health  authorities  and  includes  measures  to  provide  clinical 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases;  efforts  to 
provide  funds  for  the  improvement  of  public  clinics  in  this 
field  during  a  demonstration  period;  support  of  the  proposal 
that  state  funds  be  available  for  counties  as  well  as  cities  for 
such  work  and  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Health 
Commission  that  the  State  Health  Department  be  authorized 
to  establish  model  social-hygiene  programs  in  one  rural  and 
one  urban  area.  

A  BRIGHT  note  in  the  depression  dirge:  "There  is  at  pres- 
ent a  lack  of  adequately  trained  personnel  for  positions  in  med- 
ical social  work  in  this  country.  There  is  a  pressing  demand 
for  more  adequately  trained  workers." — From  the  report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Medical  Social  Service  of  the  White 
House  Conference.  

BUY  a  baby!  The  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Department  of 
Health  has  them  "for  sale."  A  dollar  a  week  will  buy  milk, 
50  cents  will  buy  vegetables,  cereal  and  tomato  juice,  and  so 
on  to  mere  tomato  juice,  which  is  5  cents  a  week.  At  a  recent 
baby  health  conference,  of  forty  infants  there  was  only  one 
who  had  not  been  "bought"  to  some  degree  because  the  par- 
ents, largely  because  of  the  depression,  were  unable  them- 
selves to  provide  the  food  the  baby  needed. 


CLIENTS  come  by  appointment  to  the  baby  health  confer- 
ences at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  The  number  of  mothers  who 
consult  the  physician  is  limited  to  twelve  and  four  appoint- 
ments are  left  open  for  emergencies.  All  not  scheduled  to  see 
the  doctor  have  their  babies  weighed  and  measured  by  the 
nurse.  Much  less  crying,  crowding  and  confusion. 


BALANCED  meals  help  balance  accounts  in  the  Riverside 
Highschool  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  a  three- 
or  four-cent  discount  on  each  tray  in  the  cafeteria  whkh  in- 
cludes one  of  several  approved  combinations  of  milk,  vege- 
tables and  wholewheat  bread.  Posters  depict  the  menus. 


BY  appropriations  from  the  legislature  and  the  state  uni- 
versity, Iowa's  State  Department  of  Health  ihas  organized  a 
bureau  of  maternity  and  child  hygiene  with  a  program  based 
on  White  House  Conference  recommendations.  Dr.  Clara  E. 
Hayes  is  director.  

ADD  to  the  food  bibliography  Feeding  a  Family  at  Low  Cost, 
an  illustrated  pamphlet  published  by  the  Evaporated  Milk  As- 
sociation, with  benefit  of  suggestions  from  the  nutritionists  of 
family  welfare  associations  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Boston  and  Chicago.  Principles,  menus,  and  a  weekly 
food  order  for  a  family  of  five.  Statements  about  evaporated 
milk  have  been  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Foods  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Copies  on  request  from  the 
Association,  203  North  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Homework  in  Hard  Times 

VEN  industrial  homework  by  which,  traditionally,  the 
tenement-house  mother  brings  in  a  few  dollars  a  week 
in  hard  times,  is  not  a  resource  which  can  be  counted  on  by 
the  families  of  the  unemployed  in  a  depression  period.  This 
is  brought  out  in  an  article  by  Frieda  S.  Miller,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Women  in  Industry,  New  York  State  Labor 
Department,  published  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Industrial 
Bulletin.  In  1931,  Miss  Miller  states,  13,377  homeworkers 
were  reported  working  at  the  time  of  the  two  regular  in- 
spections, as  compared  with  14440  the  year  before.  These 
figures  do  not  cover  homeworkers  in  single  family  or  two- 
family  dwellings,  for  which  no  homework  license  is  required. 
The  inspectors  also  reported  5458  homeworkers  who  had 
been  unable  to  get  work  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Charts 
published  with  Miss  Miller's  paper  show  that  the  homework 
curve  in  general  follows  the  trend  of  factory  work,  with  a 
more  precipitous  decline  in  recent  years.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  tenements  licensed  for  homework  in  1931  as  against 
1930  does  not  mean  more  homework  given  out,  Miss  Miller 
states,  since  many  women  who  planned  to  secure  such  work 
were  unable  to  do  so.  Further,  those  who  did  get  homework 
last  year  were  given  a  much  smaller  amount  than  ever  before. 

Now  one  seldom  sees  Italian  women  piled  heavily  with  coats 
or  trousers  on  the  way  from  the  factory  even  in  the  height  of 
the  season.  They  carry  only  a  few  garments,  often  less  than 
half  a  dozen,  instead  of  the  heavy  bundle  .  .  .  which  was  a 
familiar  sight  a  few  years  ago. 

New  Jobs  for  Negroes 

T7OR  the  third  year  the  National  Urban  League  plans  a 
•!•  vocational  opportunity  campaign  (April  17  to  24)  to 
bring  home  the  plight  of  the  Negro  worker  and  the  need  for 
vocational  education  and  guidance  for  him  and  the  opening 
of  new  fields  in  which  he  may  earn  a  living.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  campaign  points  out  how  household,  hotel  and 
apartment  jobs  formerly  held  by  Negroes  have  been  lost  to 
them  during  "hard  times."  Industrial  changes  as  well  as  the 
depression  are  crowding  Negroes  out  of  the  building  trades 
in  South  Carolina,  Birmingham,  Richmond  and  Atlanta.  White 
waiters  have  replaced  Negroes  in  hotels  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Washington  and  other  cities.  The  plan  is  to  have  bi- 
racial  local  committees  cooperating  in  the  campaign,  and  to 
use  the  radio,  die  press  and  the  schools.  The  League  offers 
material  on  where,  how  and  in  what  types  of  labor  Negro 
workers  are  increasing,  and  on  the  relation  between  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  and  crime  in  this  group  of  workers 
(1133  Broadway,  New  York). 

Industry's  Poisons 

XJEW  health  hazards  for  industrial  workers  through  the 
•!•  ^  increasing  use  of  chemicals  in  industry  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  employers,  workers  and  the  public  by  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Department 


of  Labor.  Thus  benzol,  a  rarity  in  industry  a  few  years  ago, 
is  now  used  by  the  millions  of  gallons,  bringing  the  peril  of 
benzol  poisoning  to  those  working  with  lacquers,  varnishes 
and  paint  removers,  manufacturing  rubber  goods,  and  so 
on.  The  division  has  prepared  a  series  of  leaflets  covering 
the  symptoms,  prevention  and  treatment  of  the  more  frequent 
health  hazards  due  to  chemicals,  including  lead  poisoning, 
mercury  poisoning,  industrial  anthrax,  silicosis,  chrome  poi- 
soning. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  last  session  of  the  New  York 
legislature  by  Senator  Mastick  enlarging  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  to  cover  all  occupational  diseases,  as  advised 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  did  not  come  to  vote.  In  New 
York,  twenty-seven  occupational  diseases  are  now  compen- 
sated, but  it  is  felt  the  "specified  schedule"  method  cannot 
keep  up  with  new  inventions  and  new  fashions,  resulting  in 
rapid  change  in  industrial  processes. 

Curbing  the  Courts 

RESTRICTING  the  power  of  federal  courts  to  issue  labor 
injunctions  and  granting  a  jury  trial  for  all  contempts 
committed  outside  the  presence  of  tie  court,  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  anti-injunrtion  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  last 
month.  In  essence,  the  bill  asserts  the  right  of  labor  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively;  it  withdraws  legal  support 
from  "yellow  dog"  contracts;  it  abolishes  ex  parte  injunctions 
and  requires  injunctions  to  be  specific  in  defining  prohibited 
acts.  Hitherto  the  judge  who  issued  the  injunction  has  pre- 
scribed the  penalties  for  its  violation  and  punished  the  vio- 
lator without  a  trial  by  jury.  The  Norris-LaGuardia  bill 
provides  jury  trials  in  such  cases.  Organizations  which  have 
sponsored  the  measure,  including  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  believe  that  the  measure  will  promptly  be  chal- 
lenged by  open-shop  employers  on  constitutional  grounds. 

A  model  state  bill,  backed  by  a  National  Committee  on  Labor 
Injunctions  which  has  cooperated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  other  groups  in  urging  the  federal  meas- 
ure, has  been  adopted  in  its  entirety  by  Wisconsin  and  in  part 
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COMPANY  PLANS  FOR  EMPLOYE  SAVINGS  AND  INVEST- 
MENTS, frtpvti  by  EUcner  Da-.-is.  Industrie!  Relations  SttHfn, 
Princeton  Umivtnitj.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Three  types  of  going  industrial  "thrift  plans"  and  how 
they  work:  those  in  cooperation  with  banks,  employer- 
employe  savings  funds,  and  long-term  savings  funds 
supplemented  by  employer  contributions. 

AIR  CONDITIONS  AXD  THE  COMFORT  OF  WORKERS.  In- 
dustrial HrfJik  Series  .Vo.  5,  Uetrofoliton  Life  Insurance  C»m- 
ptny.  Hem  York. 

The  effect  of  temperature,  humidity  and  "air  motion" 
on  the  health  and  efficiency  of  industrial  workers. 

A  STRIKELESS  INDUSTRY,  by  it.  H.  Hejfes.  PtmfUet  No.  9. 
t*e  John  D*J  Cemffny,  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Are.,  Sew  York.  Pntt. 
25  centt. 

The  cooperative  industrial  relations  plan  of  the  electrical 
construction  industry,  presented  by  the  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

ADVISORY  ECONOMIC  COUNCILS,  by  Lewis  L.  Lorwim.  Tfc« 
Brookints  Institution.  WnMnftom,  D.  C.  Price.  SO  centt. 

In  the  past  decade  a  new  institution,  intended  to  meet 
basic  economic  and  social  problems,  has  emerged  in 
various  European  countries,  appearing  first  in  Russia  and 
Germany.  This  pamphlet  tells,  from  first-hand  study, 
what  national  economic  councils  are  and  how  they  work. 
A  bill  setting  up  a  council  in  the  United  States  is  pending 
in  Congress  (see  The  Survey,  March  i,  page  573)- 
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by    Pennsylvania.     A    campaign    is    being    conducted    for    its 
passage  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  which  is  now  in  session. 

Beauty  Slumps 

rl""*HE  beauty  business,  like  coal  mining  and  railroading,  is 
•*•  feeling  the  pinch  of  hard  times,  though  in  this  field  the 
chief  result  to  date  is  to  force  upon  both  employers  and  em- 
ployes the  need  for  organization  if  their  industry  is  ever  to 
be  stabilized.  While  beauty-parlor  workers  have  always  had 
long  hours  and  low  wages,  the  employers  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed a  good  profit.  Now  25-cent  parlors  have  sprung  up, 
catering  to  reduced  beauty  budgets  and  in  many  cases  proving 
a  health  menace  by  their  failure  to  maintain  adequate  sanitary 
standards.  For  the  protection  of  the  industry,  an  employers' 
association  has  at  last  been  formed  and  also  an  active  trade 
union.  The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  New  York  re- 
ports that  an  agreement  is  being  negotiated  which  calls  for  a 
48-hour  week,  closing  time  not  later  than  9  P.  M.,  a  minimum 
wage-scale,  pay  for  legal  holidays,  a  strictly  union  shop.  Stand- 
ards for  the  industry  were  recently  taken  up  by  the  Stats 
Labor  Department  in  a  meeting  with  some  eight  hundred  hair- 
dressers, beginning  with  a  limitation  of  hours  for  workers. 
A  survey  made  a  year  ago  covering  the  hairdressing  and 
beauty-parlor  business  revealed  "very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  hours,"  the  department  reported. 

A  Detroit  Sample 

AS  a  sample  of  what  happened  to  Detroit  auto  workers 
in  1931,  the  Labor  Research  Association  (80  East  n 
Street,  New  York)  summarizes  a  recent  intensive  study  of 
ill  workers.  Of  the  group,  one  hundred  were  married  with 
families  averaging  4.5  persons.  Sixty-nine  of  these  one  hun- 
dred were  the  sole  wage-earners  in  the  family.  Sixty-three 
of  the  group  were  either  on  the  Ford  payroll  or  had  their 
last  job  with  the  Ford  company.  The  average  time  worked  in 
1931  was  two  and  a  half  days  a  week.  Twenty  reported  that 
they  had  earned  nothing  at  all  during  the  year.  The  rest 
showed  an  average  wage  of  $757  for  the  year.  The  average 
weekly  wage  when  they  were  working,  as  given  by  the  men, 
was  $20.83.  The  report  compares  this  with  $37.05,  the  av- 
erage full-time  weekly  earnings  of  a  group  of  154,000  auto- 
mobile workers  studied  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  1928.  The  report  cites  numerous  instances  of  speed- 
up accompanying  reduced  working  time.  Thus  certain  trans- 
mission gear-drillers  reported  that  their  units  increased  from 
200  to  1000;  grinders  from  125  to  330;  punch-press  operators 
from  4500  to  6750  pieces  a  day.  As  a  result  of  changed  con- 
veyor speeds,  men  on  a  certain  assembly  line  were  made  to  do 
1300  units  instead  of  750;  on  another  line,  500  instead  of 
150.  Eighty-eight  of  the  workers  reported  that  they  owed 
money  to  stores,  to  individuals  or  to  organizations,  the  debts 
at  stores  for  household  necessities  ranging  from  $15  to  $600. 
The  report  also  covers  wage  deductions,  sanitation  and  health, 
accidents,  car  ownership,  food  budgets,  unemployment  relief. 


WHAT  the  Southern  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers 
in  industry  means  to  the  students,  to  their  fellow-workers  in 
mills  and  factories  and  to  the  communities  from  which  they 
come  is  vividly  told  in  a  little  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
director,  Louise  Leonard  McLaren  (Linthicum  Heights,  Md.). 
The  report  stresses  the  need  for  cooperation  from  local  com- 
mittees and  interested  friends. 

How  a  plant  offering  workers'  education  to  an  average  of 
thirty-five  students  operated  last  year  on  a  cash  budget  of 
$5000  is  told  in  a  recent  report  of  Commonwealth  College, 
Mena,  Arkansas.  The  students  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  school  "extra-curricular  activities"  including  housework, 
laundry  work,  farming,  gardening,  carpentry  and  office  work. 


Married  Women  Teachers 

IN  the  midst  of  the  hue  and  cry  to  dismiss  married  women 
teachers  regardless  of  professional  fitness,  to  make  jobs 
for  those  who  "have  no  husband  to  support  them,"  comes  the 
announcement  of  special  consideration  for  married  women 
faculty  members  by  the  trustees  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University.  The  trustees  have  voted  "maternity  leave" — a 
half-year  on  full  pay  or  a  full  year  on  half-pay — for  any 
woman  member  of  the  college  administrative  or  teaching  staff 
who  is  expecting  a  child.  There  are  at  present  seventeen 
married  women  on  the  Barnard  staff.  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid, 
chairman  of  the  board,  stated,  in  announcing  the  new  plan: 

...  I  believe  it  marks  a  significant  step  not  only  in  the  work 
of  women  but  more  especially  in  the  processes  of  education. 
Women  have  always  been  an  important  factor  in  educational  work 
and  surely  parenthood  for  them,  as  well  as  for  men,  ought  to  give 
them  a  wiser,  more  effective  influence  in  training  minds. 

Children's  Health  Habits 

T_TEALTH  behavior  of  about  thirty-five  hundred  children 
•'••'•  in  54  New  York  cities  and  villages  is  being  studied  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  as  the  basis  for  a  new 
state  guide  in  health  teaching.  Certain  teachers  from  each 
grade  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  were  asked 
to  watch  for  about  five  weeks  the  health  practices  of  a  boy 
or  girl,  selected  at  random,  who  did  not  know  that  their 
physical  habits  were  under  observation.  Later  the  teachers 
were  to  visit  the  mothers  of  these  two  children  and  find  out 
about  their  health  habits  at  home.  The  completed  studies 
are  now  being  analyzed  by  the  State  Education  Department 
and  the  data  tabulated.  It  is  believed  that  the  study  will  show 
whether  the  health  habits  of  children  on  a  high  economic 
level  are  better  than  those  of  children  less  favorably  situated; 
what  part  intelligence  plays  in  helping  the  child  set  up  good 
health  habits;  whether  and  in  what  respects  health  habits  of 
girls  are  better  than  those  of  boys;  whether  the  nationality 
of  the  parents  affects  the  health  behavior  of  American  public- 
school  children.  The  purpose  and  methods  of  the  survey  were 
outlined  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  to  the  Schools. 


College  Experiment 


ON  many  college  campuses  changes  in  curriculum  and 
teaching  express  a  more  experimental  attitude  toward 
education  on  the  part  of  both  faculty  and  students.  Thus  at 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  after  pruning  traditional 
courses  and  the  starting  in  some  departments  of  reading 
courses,  equivalent  to  tutorial  work,  the  "final  exam"  problem 
has  been  tackled.  A  tentative  solution  is  to  substitute  term 
papers  for  written  examinations  in  all  upper-class  courses 
except  biology,  chemistry  and  psychology  where  the  new  plan 
is  optional  with  the  teacher.  Later,  final  papers  written  jointly 
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in  connected  courses  will  be  tried.  The  aim  is  not  to  stimulate 
undergraduate  research  but  to  emphasize  originality  of  thought 
rather  than  of  subject  matter. 

New  Teachers  for  New  Schools 

/^ROWING  demands  from  large  cities  and  from  smaller 
^-*  communities  for  teachers  who  understand  progressive- 
education  principles  and  who  have  had  some  first-hand  study 
of  them  in  practice,  are  responsible  for  the  summer  institute 
to  be  held,  as  last  year,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  Syracuse  University,  the  city's  public  schools  and 
the  Progressive  Education  Association.  The  "new  schools" 
will  be  studied  in  basic  courses,  and  public-school  classrooms 
from  the  kindergarten  through  highschool  used  as  laboratories 
for  teaching  methods.  Forums,  lectures  and  conferences  con- 
ducted by  experts  in  various  phases  of  the  "new-school"  move- 
ment will  be  part  of  the  Institute  program.  The  Institute 
held  at  Syracuse  last  summer,  similar  in  scheme  to  the  1932 
plans  though  on  a  less  ambitious  scale,  not  only  gave  broad- 
ened training  to  both  public  and  private  school  teachers  but 
made  a  definite  impress  on  the  city  schools  of  Syracuse.  Dean 
Harry  S.  Ganders,  of  Teachers  College,  Syracuse  University, 
comments  on  this  point: 

There  hat  been  a  definite  reaction  in  the  Syracuse  Public  School 
System  ai  a  result  of  oar  laboratory  school  .  .  .  last  summer.  1 
made  a  recent  visit  to  a  number  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
rooms  and  tome  junior  highschool  classes,  where  I  taw  fruitful 
efforts  being  made  to  modernize  procedure*. 

The  Two  H's 

CHILDREN'S  health  and  happiness  rather  than  traditional 
^^  "book  learning"  are  put  forward  by  the  public-school 
authorities  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  as  the  real  objective  of 
modern  education.  Writing  in  Mental  Health,  A.  R.  Brown, 
director  of  rural  education  in  the  province,  tells  how  in  Sas- 
katchewan attention  has  turned  from  school  mechanisms  to 
educational  function.  The  province's  new  Public  School  Cur- 
riculum and  Teachers'  Guide  (King's  Printer.  Parliament 
Buildings,  Regina.  price  Si)  is  an  important  statement  of 


In  Brief  Compass 


LEISURE-TIME  ACTIVITIES  OF  RURAL  CHILDREN  IN 
SELECTED  AREAS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA,  ky  EU»  Gordmfr 
•md  Cfeiint  B.  Legf.  Ct*Urt*'t  Bureau  Publication  No.  208. 
Prior  2C  cntt  from  tit*  Suftnmtndrmt  of  Dfcmmtmtt,  WmA- 
D.  C. 


Reports  of  interviews  with  1929  country  children,  most 
of  whom  reported  that  what  they  did  in  their  spare 
tune  was  "just  sit  around,"  or  "nothing." 

LISTENER'S  HANDBOOK  TO  ACCOMPANY  A  SERIES  OF 
BROADCASTS  ON  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  *nt*rt4  by 
Dormthfc  dfSckwnniU.  U mini  til j  of  Ckicofo  Prtts.  Pnce 
25  cntt. 

A  very  practical  little  handbook,  with  reading  lists  for 
young  people,  for  librarians  and  for  parents  and 
teachers. 

REPORT  CARDS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES,  by  Kowtmm  Hmmtfn  Lft'trt  No.  41.  V.  S.  Ofite  of 
Educftm.  Sufenmtmdfmt  of  Docmmntt.  ffmtmittftom,  D.  C. 

An  illumining  discussion  of  the  sort  of  information 
about  a  child  the  school  should  give  his  parents,  and  the 
use  parents  should  make  of  it. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HOME 
CLASSES  FOR  FOREIGN-BORN  MOTHERS.  BuUrtim  No. 
(3,  Dtftilmumt  of  PubKc  Instruction.  Hmrrupnrg.  Pnnt. 

How  one  state  carries  on  adult  education  in  the  homes 
of  foreign-born  residents,  as  part  of  the  public-school 
program.  Subject  matter,  teaching  methods,  ways  of  get- 
ting acquainted  are  simply  and  very  practically  covered. 


these  newer  school  attitudes.  The  curriculum  is  sponsored 
by  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  premier  of  the  province  and  minister 
of  education,  and  Dr.  John  S.  Huff,  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. Its  approach  is  summarized  in  die  foreword: 

Teacher*  are  requested  to  concentrate  upon  the  final  objectives, 
namely  health  and  happiness,  social  efficiency  and  the  use  of  leisure 
for  the  enrichment  of  life.  The  emphasis  is  not  to  be  placed  upon 
subjects  of  study  but  upon  child  welfare.  The  spirit  of  the  cur- 
riculum is  more  important  than  the  details  of  the  subjects  provided. 

For  the  teachers'  guidance,  the  fundamentals  of  mental  hy- 
giene are  outlined,  symptoms  of  "mental  illness"  listed',  at- 
titudes and  procedures  tending  toward  mental  health  indicated. 

The  outlines  for  each  phase  of  the  curriculum  are  divided 
into  a  general  statement,  statement  of  objectives,  principles  of 
method  and  grade  outlines.  The  latter  emphasize  suitable 
activities  through  which  children  may  realize  the  objectives 
of  the  particular  study  and  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 

Elements  of  Success 

UNDER  its  personnel  director,  Dr.  Mabelle  Babcock 
Blake,  Smith  College  has  been  attempting  to  answer  the 
question,  what  makes  a  successful  college  student?  In  the 
annual-report  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Smith  College,  Dr. 
Blake  points  out  that  to  discover  factors  making  for  success 
(in  college  or  elsewhere)  "is  a  much  more  difficult  task 
than  to  discover  the  causes  of  failure. "  Dr.  Blake  lists  the 
following  as  traits  that  are  "apparent  most  often  in  students 
who  are  successful":  a  real  interest  in  college,  a  desire  for 
academic  accomplishment  (not  too  obviously  expressed) ;  ex- 
tracurricular interests;  willingness  to  adapt;  indirect  leader- 
ship ;  "ready  conversation  with  humor" ;  a  well-integrated  per- 
sonality "with  power  of  endurance  and  poise." 

Social  Work  Learning  by  Doing 

A  DELPHI  COLLEGE,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  and  the  Brook- 
•*~V.  lyn  Children's  Aid  Society  have  cooperated  in  forming  an 
advanced  course  in  sociology,  planned  to  provide  expert 
training  in  child  guidance  and  to  equip  students  for  post- 
graduate work  or  field  positions.  The  course's  schedule  calls 
for  two  hours  a  week  on  the  campus  and  three  hours'  work 
in  Brooklyn  with  children  under  the  care  of  the  society.  The 
work  at  the  headquarters  of  the  society  will  include  study  of 
case  records,  observing  the  children,  interviewing,  and  child 
care  in  receptions  homes.  At  college,  the  students  will  attend 
lectures  on  child  care  and  the  underprivileged  child.  Edward 
S.  Macy,  general  director  of  the  Aid  Society,  will  conduct  a 
Saturday  morning  round  table  for  the  cooperative  class.  Courses 
on  a  somewhat  similar  plan  are  offered  jointly  by  the  St.  Louis 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  University  of  Washington  in 
St.  Louis;  and  the  University  of  Chicago  has  course*  carried 
on  in  part  by  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  of  that  city. 


THE  fourth  session  of  the  cooperative  summer  school  for 
adults  carried  on  by  the  University  of  California,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  California  Association  for 
Adult  Education  will  open  at  Berkeley  June  23  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lyman  Bryson.  Courses  will  include  the  technique  o: 
discussion,  public  opinion  and  adult  education;  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  foreigners;  how  to  teach  social  science  to  adults;  arts 
and  crafts  for  adult  amateurs;  human  relations;  and  an  un- 
published review. 


A  NEW  magazine,  School  Management,  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ministration, equipment  and  construction  of  schools,  has  made 
its  appearance  under  the  editorship  of  Clyde  R.  Miller  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  with  offices  at  114 
East  32  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Unemployment 


Unions  Take  Hold 

HOW  Typographical  Union  No.  6  of  New  York  City  has 
raised  for  its  own  membership  unemployment  relief  funds 
totalling  $3,000,000  in  the  past  eighteen  months  (as  compared 
with  $18,000,000  raised  by  the  Gibson  Committee  for  the 
whole  city  during  the  past  winter)  is  told  in  the  Information 
Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Big  Six  assessed 
all  employed  members  8  per  cent  of  earnings  or  a  day's  work 
a  week.  Of  eleven  thousand  printers  in  the  union,  fourteen 
hundred  have  received  relief.  Payment  has  depended  on  length 
of  affiliation,  with  a  top  of  $18  a  week  for  those  of  four  or 
more  years'  standing.  In  addition,  substitutes  who  got  only 
one  or  two  days'  work  a  week  were  given  supplementary 
help  from  the  emergency  fund.  The  twenty-four  hundred 
printers  regularly  employed  on  New  York  dailies  had  al- 
lowed substitutes  to  work  a  total  of  114,000  days  up  to  Jan- 
uary I,  and  this  figure  was  expected  to  reach  142,000  before 
the  program  closed,  March  31. 

Other  unions  have  used  certain  features  of  this  plan,  though 
in  few  cases  on  so  adequate  a  relief  scale.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
Butcher  Workers'  Union  (also  a  New  York  City  organi- 
zation) requires  that  each  employed  member  give  one  day's 
work  (and  one  day's  pay)  a  month  to  a  jobless  member. 

I  First  Aid  to  Morale 

A  PLACE  where  a  jobless,  homeless  man  can  clean  up, 
wash  and  press  his  clothing,  shine  his  shoes  and  keep 
himself  as  presentable  as  possible  is,  New  Yorkers  think,  sec- 
ond only  in  importance  to  a  place  where  he  can  eat  and  sleep. 
To  the  city's  facilities  for  housing  and  feeding  unattached 
men  the  Welfare  Council's  Section  of  the  Homeless  has  now 
added  such  a  morale-sustaining  station.  The  Children's  Aid 
Society  donated  the  use  of  a  five-story  building  well  located 
midway  between  the  Central  Registration  Bureau  for  the 
Homeless  and  the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  various  business 
firms  and  individuals  provided  equipment  and  the  Salvation 
Army  took  over  the  management.  The  men  using  the  house 
keep  it  clean  and  in  order  under  the  supervision  of  men  sup- 
plied by  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau. 

The  Council  considers  recreational  provision  for  the  un- 
employed so  important  that  it  urges  that  it  take  precedence 
at  this  time  over  all  other  recreational  work,  with  special 
emphasis  on  programs  for  young  people  between  sixteen  and 
twenty.  The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  is  maintaining 
five  centers  where  some  fifteen  hundred  men  gather  daily  to 
read,  play  games,  write  letters  and  talk.  The  maintenance  cost 
is  about  fifty  cents  a  month  for  each  man  served. 

Chicago  Struggles  On 

WHILE   Chicago's  unemployment   relief  troubles   are   far 
from  solved  they  are  at  least  assuaged.    The  gasoline 
tax   anticipation  warrants   authorized  by  the   legislature  will, 
it   now    seems    probable,    yield    the    $15,000,000   which    Cook 
County  needs  to  carry  its   relief  program   to  midsummer. 

Under  the  organization  plan  of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Re- 
lief Commission,  the  Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare, 
Joseph  L.  Moss  director,  has  assumed  responsibility  for  com- 
plete relief  to  unemployed  families.  The  Joint  Emergency 
Relief  Service,  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  chairman,  has  become 
a  department  of  the  Bureau  to  administer  relief  and  service 
through  the  district  organization  set  up  last  fall  -to  disburse 
its  $10,000,000  private  fund.  The  private  family  agencies  in 


Chicago  have  transferred  to  the  county  all  their  unemploy- 
ment cases  and  all  cases  of  aged  persons,  veterans,  the  blind 
and  mother's  aid  which  require  supplementary  assistance.  The 
private  agencies  take  responsibility  for  complete  relief  and 
service  to  families  where  the  major  problems  are  broken  homes, 
chronic  illness,  behavior  and  the  like.  They  receive  no  help 
from  public  funds  and  in  effect  their  work  goes  back  to  a  pre- 
depression  basis. 

North  Carolina's  Way 

XTORTH  CAROLINA,  with  Negroes  making  up  29  percent 
*^l  of  the  total  population,  but  66  per  cent  of  the  social 
agency  case  load,  has  set  up  an  effective  bi-racial  scheme  for 
meeting  the  current  relief  need.  Early  in  the  winter  Governor 
Max  Gardner  appointed  a  State  Negro  Advisory  Committee 
on  Relief,  the  chairman  of  which,  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Weatherby 
of  Greensboro,  became  the  first  Negro  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  on  Relief.  Twelve  Negro  District  Commit- 
tees on  Relief,  each  with  seven  members,  were  organized.  In 
each  political  unit  where  an  unemployment  relief  committee 
was  set  up,  a  Negro  member  was  named  to  act  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  committee  and  the  Negroes  of  the  com- 
munity in  raising  and  distributing  relief  funds.  The  district 
committees  have  held  sectional  meetings  throughout  the  state, 
enlisting  active  interest  and  cooperation.  The  general  relief 
plan,  states  Lawrence  A.  Oxley,  state  director  of  Negro  wel- 
fare under  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  has  called  for  district 
and  local  committees  on  shelter,  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  work, 
and  for  mobilizing  "all  Negro  church,  fraternal  and  business 
organizations  into  a  working  arrangement  to  meet  the  economic 
strain  on  thousands  of  underprivileged  people." 

Groceries  Ad  Lib 

make  it  easy  for  New  York  housewives  to  share  a 
meal  with  the  unemployed  the  Food  Relief  Division  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  Committee  has  put  baskets 
in  some  ten  thousand  grocery  stores  throughout  the  city  labeled 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  shopper  drop  in  it  some  one 
package  or  article  of  non-perishable  foodstuff.  Trucks  make 
a  daily  collection  and  gather  the  donations  at  a  central  ware- 
house where  they  are  sorted  and  made  up  into  twenty-five- 
pound  packages  as  well  balanced  for  nutritive  value  as  possible. 
These  are  distributed  on  requisition  to  families  under  the  care 
of  the  cooperating  social  agencies.  The  trucks  are  donated 
and  all  the  work  is  done  by  unemployed  men  and  women  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau.  By  this  means 

large  quantities  of  food 
are  being  collected  and 
distributed  which  the 
committee  believe 
would  not  otherwise 
leave  the  grocers' 
shelves. 

Wheat 

NOT  even  the  worst 
friend  of  the  Red 
Cross — if  it  has  any 
bad  friends — could  have 
wished  it  a  tougher  job 
than  the  one  handed  it 
by  Congress — the  dis- 
tribution of  forty  mil- 
lion bushels  of  govern- 
ment-owned wheat  "to 
Otto  Soglow  in  The  New  Masses  feed  the  needy  of  the 
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nation."  It  is  a  long  step  from  wheat  in  the  grain  elevator 
to  bread  on  the  table  but  the  Red  Cross  does  not  have  to  go 
all  the  way.  It  is  not  in  the  baking  business.  It  is  distributing 
flour,  not  bread.  Officers  of  the  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers  International  Union  have  offered  the  free  services 
of  their  membership  for  the  baking  job. 

Any  relief  agency  which  wishes  to  share  in  the  distribution 
must  apply  to  its  local  Red  Cross  chapter,  stating  the  number 
of  families  it  proposes  to  feed  and  the  amount  of  flour  re- 
quired. After  applications  are  approved  the  chapters  requisi- 
tion flour  from  the  nearest  designated  milling  center.  A  tem- 
porary Red  Cross  office  has  been  opened  in  Chicago  to  handle 
the  details  of  the  distribution.  Up  to  March  16  applications 
had  been  received  from  121  chapters  in  twenty-two  states  ask- 
ing for  113,709  barrels  of  flour  to  supply  150,946  families. 
Wheat  for  feeding  livestock,  which  may  only  be  distributed  in 
crop-failure  areas,  had  already  been  dispatched  to  various 
South  Dakota  communities. 

Youth  in  Hard  Times 

THE  heavy  burden  unemployment  is  throwing  on  young 
people  is  illustrated  by  current  reports  of  what  the  self- 
supporting  college  student  and  the  recent  graduate  are  facing. 
Thus  the  secretary  of  appointments  at  Columbia  University 
states  in  his  annual  report  that  for  the  first  time  in  eleven 
years  his  office  is  unable  to  report  "an  increase  in  the  number 
of  positions  filled."  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  12  per  cent  in  the  number  of  jobs  available  for  men 
and  9  per  cent  for  women.  "The  hardships  of  our  self-support- 
ing students  have  been  greatly  increased,"  he  adds.  "Many 
have  had  to  carry  undesirable  jobs  and  others  have  found  it 
necessary  to  give  up  their  studies  until  their  financial  situation 
could  be  improved."  Among  recent  graduates,  the  fledgeling 
lawyers  have  suffered  most  severely,  due  in  part  to  the  over- 
supply  of  law  graduates  in  the  New  York  area  in  recent  years. 
Industries  which  have  usually  sent  recruiting  officers  to  Colum- 
bia to  take  on  new  graduates  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  this  year. 

California  Talks  It  Over 

/^OPPORTUNITY  to  express  individual  opinion  on  Cali- 
^-^  fornia's  unemployment  problem  and  to  help  the  state  com- 
mission draft  recommendations  for  legislative  action  is  offered 
through  the  series  of  public  hearings  to  be  held  this  month 
and  next  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Oakland, 
Fresno  and  Sacramento.  Those  appearing  before  the  com- 
mission are  also  inviteu  to  present  written  memoranda,  letters 
or  papers  expressing  their  views.  The  commission,  in  announc- 
ing the  hearings,  states  that  it  is  not  as  yet  committed  to  any 
proposals  to  be  made  to  the  legislature.  As  a  starting  point, 
the  commission  offers  a  discussion  outline  covering  employment 
stabilization  by  employers,  emergency  relief,  technological 
changes  and  superannuation,  restriction  of  hours  of  work, 
public  works,  unemployment  reserves,  employment  offices,  as 
particular  points  on  which  it  invites  information  and  opinion. 

POOR  old  unemployment  has  a  new  sin  on  its  doorstep.  The 
New  York  State  Conservation  Department  reports  a  sharp 
rise  in  poaching.  "It's  the  depression."  says  the  chief  inspector. 
"The  unemployed  hunt  to  pass  the  time." 


TWENTY  frequent  questions  about  unemployment  insurance, 
are  answered  in  a  compact  little  pamphlet  published  by  the 
New  York  Conference  for  Unemployment  Insurance  Legis- 
lation, 131  East  23  St.,  New  York.  Price,  15  for  fifty  cents; 
35  for  $»• 


rj T  //ES£  lv>o  artielei  briny  out  contrasting  prineiplts  behind 
4.  to-tailed  autocratic  actions  of  Community  Chats.  They  vuill 
be  used  01  a  basis  of  discussion  of  this  question  at  a  meeting 
of  Division  fill  (Organization  of  Social  Forces)  of  the  Nf- 
tional  Conference  of  Social  Work  to  be  held  at  n  A.  M.  May  ao, 
in  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting  there  laill  be  no  formal  papers 
but  I<UM>  hours  of  open  discussion.  Every  social  voorher  is  inter- 
ested in  this  issue.  Many  are  vitally  affected  by  the  situation. 
A  careful  reading  of  these  statements  vnll  give  you  time  It 
ponder  your  ovm  position  on  this  question  and  be  ready  f»r 
participation  in  the  meeting. 

Has  the  Depression  Bred  Autocracy  in 

Chest  Procedure? 

YES 

By   FREDERICK   M.   ELIOT 

Minister  Unity  Church,  Member  of  Community  Chest  Board. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

TTNDERNEATH  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  de- 
^  pression  upon  the  procedure  of  chests  and  councils  there 
lies  a  more  fundamental  question  of  the  general  tendency  of 
such  organizations  to  exercise  autocratic  power.  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  this  basic  problem  clearly  in  mind  before  at- 
tempting to  decide  whether  the  depression  has  made  any  seri- 
ous difference. 

From  the  beginning,  there  have  been  two  schools  of  thought 
concerning  the  proper  function  of  a  chest  organization.  One 
corresponds  to  the  Federalist  Party  in  the  early  days  of  our 
American  history,  and  is  primarily  concerned  to  build  up  a 
strong  central  control;  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrats,  is  primarily  concerned  to  preserve  the 
autonomy  of  the  individual  agencies,  while  recognizing  the 
practical  value  of  cooperation.  The  line  between  the  two 
is  not  sharply  drawn,  and  both  groups  have  seen  the  necessity 
for  dealing  with  specific  questions  in  a  realistic  rather  than  a 
doctrinaire  manner,  making  many  compromises  and  adjust- 
ments as  they  went  along. 

The  defects  of  the  system  of  uncorrelated  activities  of 
separate  social  agencies  will  be  admitted  by  everyone,  but  it 
is  easy  to  overlook  its  merits.  For  something  like  fifty  years 
there  had  been  going  on  in  our  American  cities  a  development 
of  philanthropic  endeavor  in  many  lines  that  owed  its  strength 
to  the  idealism  and  social-mindedness  of  individuals  and  small 
groups.  The  necessities  of  such  a  system  had  given  rise  to  a 
quality  of  leadership  in  social  matters  that  had  become  a  tra- 
dition, to  destroy  which  even  for  the  sake  of  more  immediately 
efficient  results,  would  have  been  a  calamity.  Yet  it  had  be- 
come clear  that  some  way  must  be  found  to  supplement  such 
individualized  effort  by  wise  cooperative  planning,  not  merely 
in  finance  but  also  in  division  of  function  and  standards  of 
work.  This  is  what  the  chest  movement  attempted  to  do. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  method  by  which  sound 
policies  of  community  planning  and  division  of  function  are 
adopted.  The  objective,  realistic,  statistical  approach  to  social 
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problems,  which  is  the  great  contribution  of  a  central  organ- 
ization, must  frequently  conflict  with  methods  developed  by 
individual  agencies  through  years  of  devoted  and  successful 
operation.  Out  of  such  conflict  must  come  changes  in  manage- 
ment and  procedure.  The  question  is,  how  should  such  changes 
be  brought  about?  By  the  dictation  of  outside  authority, 
backed  by  financial  power?  Or  by  methods  of  education  and 
persuasion,  leaving  the  actual  decisions  to  the  individual 
agency  ? 

As  soon  as  the  new  coordinating  agencies  began  to  function, 
they  were  faced  with  many  situations  in  which  the  exercise 
of  even  a  little  arbitrary  authority  could  accomplish  obviously 
beneficial  results;  and  the  temptation  to  "issue  orders"  was 
almost  irresistible,  simply  because  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
were  great  and  the  individual  agencies  slow  to  act.  Further- 
more, the  willingness  of  most  agencies  to  let  the  chest  assume 
entire  responsibility  for  raising  the  funds,  coupled  with  the 
expansion  of  agency  demands  for  money  under  the  new  system, 
made  it  seem  reasonable  that  the  chest  should  have  "something 
to  say"  about  how  the  money  should  be  spent. 

Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  general  tendency  has  been  to- 
ward centralized  authority;  and  even  those  who  believe  in 
the  chest  idea  must  have  had  moments  of  doubt,  when  they 
witnessed  some  of  the  decisions  imposed  upon  the  agencies 
under  a  more  or  less  obvious  financial  threat.  Incidents  of 
a  decidedly  doubtful  character  have  occurred  in  almost  every 
chest  city,  and  even  before  the  depression  the  need  for  a  fresh 
emphasis  upon  the  basic  importance  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
individual  agency  had  shown  itself. 

"ITTTTH  the  depression,  autocracy  has  grown  apace.  The  tre- 
mendous increase  in  money  needed  for  relief,  added  to  the 
greater  difficulty  in  raising  funds,  has  provided  most  convincing 
reasons  for  extending  the  exercise  of  central  authority  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  efficiency.  In  many  instances,  well 
known  to  social  workers,  this  authority  has  been  exercised  in 
a  thoroughly  arbitrary  way.  With  the  best  intentions,  it  has 
overridden  or  ignored  the  opinions  and  judgment  of  boards 
of  separate  agencies  and  of  professional  workers.  New  policies 
involving  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  clients  have  been  pro- 
mulgated with  what  seemed  inexcusable  haste  and  with  almost 
complete  disregard  of  the  professional  experience  of  the  staff 
members  who  are  expected  to  put  them  into  operation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  type  of  layman,  frequently  in  po- 
sitions of  considerable  power  in  chest  organizations,  who  con- 
siders modern  social  work  largely  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
With  neither  knowledge  nor  inclination  to  understand  the 
principles  and  procedure  of  the  modern  social  worker,  the 
present  situation  has  given  to  these  men  an  opportunity — as 
some  of  them  have  not  hesitated  to  say  in  private — to  "cut 
out  the  frills"  in  the  whole  program  of  social  work  and  to 
"get  down  to  brass-tacks."  If  they  were  permitted  to  have 
their  way,  they  might  easily  wreck  the  entire  structure  of 
private  social  work.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  met  with  stubborn  resistance  by  all  who  believe  that 
the  values  of  that  structure  (in  spite  of  its  faults)  are  of 
permanent  significance. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  two  or  three  examples 
of  the  kind  of  attack  now  being  launched  against  individual 
agencies  by  those  who  happen  to  be  in  a  position  of  authority 
because  of  the  present  financial  stringency.  First  of  all  the 
curtailing  of  agency  programs,  especially  of  agencies  concerned 
with  health,  recreation,  and  character-building.  Sometimes 
this  proposal  goes  to  the  limit  of  abandoning  certain  types  of 
work  altogether,  but  more  often  it  takes  the  form  of  drastic 
reductions  of  budget  that  necessitate  equally  drastic  restriction 
of  work.  The  argument  is  plausible:  in  years  of  financial  dif- 
ficulty, we  must  first  of  all  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  and  if  there  is  any  money  left  over  we  can  then  do 
something  to  amuse  and  possibly  educate  them.  But  this  line 


of  argument  quite  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  the 
decision  as  to  what  work  is  essential  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
special  groups  who  believe  in  particular  types  of  service  and 
vesting  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  represent  the  contributing 
public  as  a  whole.  We  are  making  it  practically  impossible  for 
any  small  group  of  people  to  affirm  their  belief  that  in  times 
of  financial  depression  the  forms  of  social  work  that  have  to 
do  with  morale  are  of  even  greater  importance  than  in 
normal  times,  and  we  have  so  arranged  the  organization  of 
social  work  in  our  cities  that  these  people  cannot  even  get 
together  and  raise  the  money  to  back  up  their  beliefs  by  action. 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  autocracy  plainly  at  work. 

A  second  type  of  interference  with  individual  agencies  has 
to  do  with  standards  of  work.  It  is  easy  to  raise  the  cry, 
''Lower  your  standards  for  the  time  of  emergency!"  Is  there 
a  city  in  the  land  where  this  proposal  has  not  been  seriously 
made?  Is  there  a  family  case-working  society  that  has  not 
had  to  contend  with  this  sort  of  demand  from  the  budget 
committee  of  its  chest?  I  very  much  doubt  it.  My  point  is 
not  that  social  agencies  should,  or  even  can,  maintain  during 
a  period  like  the  present  the  exact  standards  they  have  pre- 
viously held.  In  all  probability,  an  enormous  increase  of  work 
must  mean  some  temporary  lowering  of  standards.  But  this 
is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  individual 
agency,  rather  than  of  a  central  body.  A  chest  board  can 
glibly  make  decisions  that  will  permanently  impair  the  quality 
of  work  of  an  agency  without  even  realizing  what  it  is  doing. 
Whatever  lowering  of  standards  may  be  necessary  during  a 
period  of  stress  should  be  made  by  the  agency  itself,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  temporary  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

Similarly  with  salaries.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  chest 
board  to  order  a  flat  reduction  in  every  salary.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  economy  that  a  central  body  would  regard 
as  fair.  But  anyone  familiar  with  the  payroll  of  any  social 
agency  will  realize  how  stupid  such  an  order  is.  Here  again 
my  plea  is  not  that  salaries  be  maintained  at  their  pre-depres- 
sion  level,  but  that  the  problem  of  salary  reductions  be  left 
to  'the  individual  agency.  Such  procedure  will  not  destroy  the 
proper  autonomy  of  the  agency  by  substituting  an  autocratic 
decree  for  the  responsible  decision  of  those  most  concerned. 
These  are  trying  times,  I  realize,  for  chest  officials  and 
board  members;  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  trying  to 
serve  their  communities  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  admirable. 
But  they  should  be  the  first  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  utmost 
care  lest  the  present  tendency  toward  autocratic  domination 
be  carried  any  further.  Indeed,  it  must  be  curtailed,  for  it 
has  already  gone  much  too  far.  The  whole  future  of  the  chest 
movement  depends  upon  the  resistance  with  which  the  present 
thrust  in  the  direction  of  autocracy  is  met.  That  resistance 
ought  to  be  stiffened  at  every  point,  and  not  least  by  those 
who  are  committed  to  the  chest  idea. 

NO 

By   HOMER   W.   BORST 
Association    of   Community   Chests   and    Councils,   Ne*ui    York 

OOCIAL  agencies  have  always  been  obliged  to  temper  de- 
^  mocracy  with  leadership,  which  has  compelled  them  in  the 
direction  of  aristocracy,  bureaucracy  or  even  autocracy.  Social 
work  has  always  been  obliged  to  impose  to  some  degree  the 
will  or  wisdom  (it  depends)  of  a  small  group  upon  a  larger 
group. 

Anyone  who  has  helped  to  maintain  and  develop  a  family 
case-work  program  in  either  a  chest  or  a  non-chest  community 
will  agree  that  the  board  of  directors,  or  the  informed  mem- 
bership, has  constantly  to  make  progress  against  the  skepti- 
cism and  even  the  preferences  oi.  many  of  the  contributors. 
A  great  deal  of  financial  support,  if  not  most  of  it,  must  b? 
secured  by  means  of  something  else  than  a  purely  educational 
appeal.  The  educational  method  may  be  used  to  the  extent 
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ot  its  possibilities.  Then  other  methods  must  frequently  be 
used.  Social  pressure  is  inevitably  a  factor  in  social  finance 
and  in  the  building  of  social-work  programs. 

If  social  agencies  are  to  be  effective  they  must  be  more 
enlightened  than  the  public  in  general  can  be  expected  to  be 
and  they  must  be  skillful  in  giving  that  enlightenment  ex- 
pression in  programs  which  might  not  be  approved  by  a 
referendum  vote. 

The  necessity  for  imposing  to  some  degree  the  judgment 
of  the  better  informed  upon  the  less  informed,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  doing  it  by  other  means  than  by  complete  per- 
suasion places  a  considerable  responsibility  upon  every  social- 
work  board  of  directors.  If  the  directors  are  not  qualified 
to  discharge  such  a  responsibility  they  are  nevertheless  in  a 
position  which  demands  that  they  try,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  may  be  found  imposing  very  unintelligent  decisions.  Or- 
ganizations in  every  field  always  assume  that  risk. 

Chests  experience  this  peril  to  a  marked  degree  because  they 
assume  heavy  responsibilities.  The  helpful  method  in  chest 
administration,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
intelligent  leadership  group  in  terms  not  of  the  boards  of  the 
constituent  organizations  primarily,  although  they  should  not 
be  neglected,  but  in  terms  of  all  persons,  board  members  and 
others,  who  may  be  converted  to  a  genuinely  social-work 
planning  point  of  view. 

HP  HIS  process  aids  in  converting  agency  board  members  as 
•*•  well  as  others  away  from  a  personal  and  selfish  loyalty  and 
toward  a  loyalty  to  the  community's  social  program  which 
will  permit  them  to  sacrifice  organization  ends  to  community 
ends. 

Providing  it  is  carried  far  enough  this  process  provides 
justification  for  using  something  more  than  the  educational 
approach  in  modifying  the  programs  of  individual  agencies 
which  oppose  the  decisions  of  the  larger  leadership  group. 

In  other  words  and  concretely,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  close 
working  understanding  between  a  genuine  council  of  social 
agencies  and  a  chest  budget  committee,  preferably  both  a  part 
of  the  same  federation,  is  not  only  defensible  but  desirable. 

Such  questions  as  salary  adjustments  in  general  I  should 
prefer  to  see  handled  in  the  Philadelphia  manner  (see  The 
Survey,  February  15).  However  in  extreme  cases,  upon  recom- 
of  the  council,  I  should  be  willing  to  see  a  grossly 


abnormal  salary  corrected  by  means  of  a  reduction  in  total 
budget  which  would  make  a  reduction  in  the  specific  salary  in- 
evitable. The  same  thought  applies  to  the  question  of  modi- 
fying agency  programs  and  changes  in  fields  of  service. 

Of  course  one  realizes  that  there  is  no  sharp  clash  between 
Mr.  Eliot's  opinions  and  mine.  However  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  them. 

In  my  opinion  no  one  organization  should  be  deferred  to 
so  far  as  to  menace  the  whole  cooperative  practice  of  the 
chest  and  member  agency  family. 

I  believe  that  many  chests  have  followed  the  principles  I 
have  stated;  that  these  principles  underlie  what  may  be  called 
the  "best  current  practice."  One  has  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  new  regime  creates  new  values  and  that  in  their  light 
some  of  the  old  values  become  evils,  and  however  great  one's 
sentiment  for  them  may  be  he  must  reconcile  himself  to 
parting  with  them. 

As  for  democracy  it  seems  to  me  that  even  the  most  foolish 
acts  which  Mr.  Eliot  cites  are  the  results  of  democratic  action. 
It  depends  upon  which  you  consider  to  be  the  basic  units  in 
chest  democracy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  contributors 
occupy  that  position.  Radical  salary  cuts,  changes  in  agency 
policy  induced  by  the  chest  against  the  will  of  the  agency, 
serious  cuts  in  appropriations  for  recreation  have  all  resulted 
at  one  time  or  another,  in  my  opinion,  from  an  attempt  to 
meet  contributor  opinion  or  prejudice.  The  group  of  con- 
tributOM  outnumber  all  other  groups  in  the  chest  program. 


except  of  course  the  clients  and  direct  beneficiaries.  The  con- 
tributors include  the  board-member  groups,  since  the  latter 
ordinarily  give  both  time  and  money. 

Chests  would  hardly  know  how  to  give  direct  representa- 
tion to  the  clients  as  a  group.  On  the  other  hand  they  not 
only  cannot  ignore  the  contributors  completely,  but  might 
make  a  pretty  good  case  in  the  name  of  democracy  for  ignor- 
ing everyone  else.  I  have  no  wish  to  try  to  make  such  a  case. 
I  offer  no  defense  for  certain  unwise  actions  to  which  Mr. 
Eliot  refers  even  though  that  defense  might  be  in  terms  of 
democracy. 

I  hesitate  even  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  social-work  sal- 
aries, agency  ideals  and  diversified  services  have  been  better 
preserved  in  chest  dries  than  in  non-chest  cities  simply  because 
chests  cannot  entirely  escape  certain  comprehensive  obligations 
and  are  seldom  impotent  in  respect  to  any  of  them — but  I 
think  this  is  true. 

My  point  is  that  in  the  main  what  the  depression  has  bred 
in  chests  has  been  a  will  to  serve  their  communities  as  wisely 
as  they  know  how  and  as  fully  as  they  are  able,  and  that 
when  they  have  failed  to  do  so  their  failure  is  just  as  soundly 
to  be  considered  an  expression  of  a  democracy  as  an  expression 
of  autocracy. 

Finally  the  judgment  as  to  whether  a  chest  is  democratic 
or  autocratic  should  not,  it  seems  to  me,  turn  on  whether  its 
action  is  unwelcome  to  the  board  of  directors  of  a  single  mem- 
ber agency,  but  upon  whether  its  action  expresses  the  judg- 
ment of  a  large  and  well  informed  group  of  citizens  who  are 
associated  together  in  a  social-work  planning  capacity. 

I  realize  that  in  order  to  discuss  this  issue  to  advantage  we 
need  to  get  down  to  specific  cases.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
method  Mr.  Eliot  and  I  have  been,  perhaps  unwisely,  per- 
suaded to  attempt  is  not  completely  a  waste  of  effort.  The 
subject  is  distinctly  one  for  discussion,  not  debate. 

Canned  Science 

"I  T7ATSON  DAVIS,  managing  editor  of  Science  Service  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  great  hopes  of  the  educational 
value  of  inexpensive  and  practically  unbreakable  phonograph 
records  of  speeches  by  famous  scientists  which  are  now  avail- 
able for  home  and  school  use.  A  set  of  seven  records  with 
photogravure  portraits  of  the  scientists  who  deliver  the  ad- 
dresses is  now  available  at  $3.  One  of  these  records,  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  The  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Tubercule  Bacillus, 
has  been  used  effectively  by  anti-tuberculosis  societies  through- 
out the  country.  The  question  naturally  arises,  why  shouldn't 
such  records  of  talks  on  social-service  subjects  be  made  avail- 
able to  contributors  and  prospective  contributors  of  social 
agencies  and  for  radio  broadcasting  through  small  local  sta- 
tions? Mr.  Davis  would  be  glad  to  answer  questions  regarding 
his  Science  Service  records  and  their  values  as  he  sees  diem. 
We  also  recommend  his  Science  News  Letter  as  a  fine  example 
of  the  popularization  of  scientific  and  professional  material. 

The  Thrifty  Y 

T  EONARD  DEGAST,  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 
-I— I  at  Washington,  D.  C.  suggests  ways  of  saving  money. 
He  found  that  laundry  can  be  done  cheaper  through  an  inde- 
pendent laundry  than  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  laundry  plant.  The 
plant  was  consequently  junked.  About  $65  a  month  was  saved 
and  space  was  made  available  for  important  health  activities 
which  in  turn  have  added  larger  revenues  and  increased  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  business  men.  The  Y  check-room  was  found 
to  be  costing  $1400  a  year.  A  pressing  room  and  hat-cleaning 
equipment  were  installed.  Now  the  combined  check,-pre»sing,- 
hat-cleaning  room  produces  a  profit  of  $1200  to  $1300  a  year. 
Stationery  is  bought  now  from  mill  representatives  at  a  saving. 
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Their  Sisters'  Keepers 

REFORMATORIES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by 
Eugenia  C.  Lekkerkerker.  614  pp.  Order  through  J.  B.  Walters,  The 
Hague,  Holland. 

"HpHE  greatest  significance  of  the  American  reformatory  for 
*•  women,"  writes  Miss  Lekkerkerker,  "consists  in  the  fact 
that,  under  separate  laws  and  .  .  .  almost  continuously  female 
management,  it  has  developed  into  an  institution  more  nearly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  women  than  perhaps  any  other  type 
of  penal  institution  in  the  world."  That  is  high  praise,  coming 
from  a  Dutch  student.  Miss  Lekkerkerker  has  done  not  only 
a  thorough  but  a  monumental  job.  She  discusses  penal  methods 
in  the  United  States,  the  origins  of  the  reformatory  movement, 
the  theoretical  foundations  of  the  women's  reformatory — and 
then  tells  you  everything  you  could  want  to  know  about  the 
management  and  life  of  women's  reformatories.  Her  book, 
printed  in  English  but  published  in  Holland,  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  accurate  study  of  women's  reformatories  yet  written. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  another  conclusion,  namely,  that 
"the  women's  reformatories  are  the  best  and  most  progressive 
penal  institutions  which  the  United  States  possesses."  Here 
Miss  Lekkerkerker  is  doubtless  looking  at  these  institutions  as 
a  group,  for  one  or  two  men's  institutions  are  pushing  them 
hard.  She  writes  frankly,  departing  at  times  from  praise  and 
giving  friendly  but  incisive  criticism.  For  example,  facilities  are 
inadequate  at  some  institutions,  women  are  placed  at  labor  not 
suited  to  them,  and  the  quality  of  staff  personnel  is  not  always 
as  high  as  it  ought  to  be.  She  found  her  long  visit  to  this 
country  inspiring  and  remarks:  "To  the  European  student  of 
social  phenomena  the  United  States  is  an  intensely  interesting 
country,  and  few,  we  believe,  who  go  there  for  study  will  fail 
to  become  fascinated,  and  to  grow  to  like  both  the  country  and 
its  people."  This  to  America,  from  Europe  today,  is  refreshing. 
State  Director  of  Parole,  WlNTHROP  D.  LANE 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Psychoanalysis  and  Medicine 

THE  MEDICAL  VALUE  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS,  by  Fran*  Alexander, 
M.D.  W.  W,  Norton.  247  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

BY  long  odds  the  best  exposition  of  psychoanalysis  in  its 
varied  relations  to  medicine,  directly  and  indirectly,  that 
the  reviewer  has  seen  in  many  a  day.  Aside  from  discussing 
psychoanalysis  from  the  two  standpoints — as  a  system  of 
thought  which  has  been  developed  to  apply  to  all  sciences  that 
deal  with  man,  his  several  aspects  and  relations,  as  ethnol- 
ogy, sociology,  anthropology,  psychology,  history;  and  psycho- 
analysis as  a  therapeutic  method — the  author  has  very  clearly 
set  forth  the  present  status  of  this  method  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  major  psychoses,  what  may  be  expected  of 
il  in  the  treatment  of  somatic  disease,  how  the  technique  may 
need  to  be  modified  in  approaching  these  particular  problems 
and  how  it  already  has  been  modified  in  dealing  with  the  men- 
tal disturbances  that  are  found  in  children  and  in  criminals. 


In  addition,  he  has  presented  very  clearly  a  statement  of  the 
significant  facts  relating  to  the  various  intrapsychic  systems, 
the  id,  the  ego  and  the  super-ego,  and  their  relations  to  one 
another.  The  general  discussion  is  lucid  and  informative. 
He  makes  a  particularly  clear  exposition  of  the  dynamic  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  therapeutic  method,  which  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  why  the  patient  gets  well  as  the  result  of  analysis, 
what  value  exists  in  the  transference,  and  why  the  analysis 
has  to  take  up  so  much  time.  He  is  very  clear,  also,  in  his 
definition  of  the  types  of  patients  for  whom  analysis  is  not 
appropriate  and  why.  He  indicates  the  dangers  and  gives  the 
reasons  for  them.  He  also  indicates  the  explanations  for  cer- 
tain mechanisms  on  a  phylogenetic  basis,  which  are  distinctly 
useful  to  their  understanding.  The  book  is  filled  with  infor- 
mation couched  in  terms  which  the  reader  of  average  intelli- 
gence who  is  interested  in  such  matters  and  has  had  some 
little  preparation  for  approaching  them  can  assimilate  with 
comparative  ease  and  much  to  his  advantage. 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  M.D. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  City  Negro 

THE    NEGRO    FAMILY   IN    CHICAGO,    by    E.   Franklin   Prosier.     Uni- 
versity  of   Chicago    Press.     204   pp.     Price    $3    postpaid   of    The   Survey. 

THIS  latest  volume  in  the  Sociology  Series  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  is  characterized  by  Professor  Burgess  in 
an  editorial  preface  as  presenting  "for  the  first  time  in  any 
adequate  fashion  a  description  and  analysis  of  the  Negro  fam- 
ily in  the  process  of  social  change."  As  such  it  is,  of  course, 
more  than  its  title  suggests;  Chicago  has  simply  been  taken 
as  a  sample  laboratory  area  to  furnish  a  good  cross-section 
view  of  the  effects  of  migration,  segregation  and  urbanization 
on  Negro  family  life.  Professor  Frazier's  thesis  is  that  the 
typical  Negro  family  has  suffered  three  successive  shocks  and 
disintegrations  in  as  many  generations,  the  primary  disruption 
of  the  slave  system,  the  further  disorganization  of  emancipa- 
tion, disturbing  the  little  stability  which  was  developing  under 
the  plantation  regime,  and  then  latterly  a  third  uprooting  in 
the  rapid  urbanization  movements  of  the  last  decade  and  a 
half.  With  this  frame  of  reference,  the  author  finds  justifi- 
cation and  explanation  for  most  of  the  discrepancies  and  short- 
comings of  the  Negro  from  the  points  of  view  of  an  admit- 
tedly greater  incidence  of  crime,  delinquency,  illegitimacy  and 
familial  instability.  However  he  finds  an  important  inter- 
pretative basis  for  definitely  gauging  the  relative  effects  of 
favorable  and  unfavorable  environment  upon  such  conditions. 
Through  carefully  zoning  the  Negro  population  of  Chicago 
with  respect  to  residence  areas,  and  correlated  statistical  com- 
parisons, it  is  clearly  established  that  "the  decreasing  rates  of 
the  different  indexes  of  social  problems  between  these  areas 
indicate  that  their  incidence  is  not  a  matter  of  the  innate 
traits  of  the  Negro,  but  are  the  direct  results  of  a  community 
situation."  This  is  significant  confirmation  of  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  refer  the  major  problems  of  Negro  life  to  environ- 
mental conditions  and  causes,  and  to  rely  upon  environmental 
improvement  for  their  correction.  In  addition  to  this  wel- 
come corroboration  from  a  rigidly  scientific  study,  Dr. 
Frazier's  statistics  actually  show  that  on  basic  points  of  com- 
parison the  Negro  shows  a  variability  quite  as  great  as  the 
white  group,  indicating  a  more  fluid  and  responsive  condition 
of  change  and  therefore  a  very  favorable  susceptibility  to 
improvement. 

The  first  three  chapters,  a  review  of  past  conditions  and 
historic  opinions  about  Negro  family  life  and  social  traits, 
constitute  a  scientific  tracing  of  both  positive  and  negative 
traits  to  their  basic  social  and  historical  causes  and  conditions. 
Throughout  a  strong  case  is  made,  for  a  simple  but  weighty 
truth — social  and  economic  exploitation  both  in  the  past  and 
the  present  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  demoralization  of 
Negro  family  life,  and  for  its  rehabilitation  economic  advan- 
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tage  and  stability  are  the  only  sure  guarantee*.  If  we  would 
carry  out  the  practical  lead*  of  Mr.  Frarier's  conclusions,  we 
should  dismiss  the  preachers,  moralists  and  "race-psychol- 
ogists" and  call  in  speedily  the  case  workers,  the  vocational 
experts,  and  the  civic  reformers.  ALAIN  LOCK* 

Hontrd   Univtrlitj 

Where  England  Leads 

IHTESNATIONAL  STUDIES  ON  THE  RELATION   BETWEEN  THE 

PRIVATE     AND     OFFICIAL     PRACTICE     OF     MEDICINE     WITH 

CJAL    REFERENCE    TO    THE    PREVENTION    OF    DISEASE. 

cw4wt«4   for    tkt   MtUm*    tlemorifl   Find    by   Sir   Artkmr   Xrmtkolmt. 

Vti.  III.   WOliw  &  H'ilkint.  5M  ft.    Prift  15  foUfvd  ff  Tkt  Surety. 

HERE  we  have  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland  in 
retrospect  and  present.  The  general  structure  of  civil 
government,  the  development  of  aspirations,  ideas,  principles, 
executive  policies,  the  performance  of  functions  in  all  fields 
touched  by  the  lamp  of  modern  medicine  are  here  described 
in  a  manner  which  we  may  properly  speak  of  as  characteristic 
of  England's  public  servants  and  her  medical  profession.  This 
volume  speaks  eloquently  of  the  living,  changing  dungs  of 
which  our  social  advance  is  made,  the  urging  pressure  for 
tnore  relief  aad  escape  from  the  miseries  of  ill  health,  the 
give  and  take  between  the  community  and  the  medical  pro- 
fessions where  respect,  affection  and  loyalty  are  mutual,  the 
4f tvlftt  molding  of  officialdom  to  put  into  operation  good 
works  to  the  limit  of  what  the  tax-  and  rate-payer  will  give 
it  the  money  to  buy. 

We  should  be  proud  to  duplicate  the  life-saving  record  of 
Britain's  maternity  scheme  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  sick , 
are  everywhere  as  reasonably  well  provided  for  among  us. 
Aad  yet  there  is  fortunately  no  urban  community  in  the  United 
States  of  120,000  or  over  where  the  expenditures  of  wage- 
earners  for  alcoholic  drinks  exceed  those  for  bread,  milk,  rent 
and  local  taxes,  no  family  group  with  thirty-nine  thousand 
young  children  here  in  which  more  than  four  gallons  of  beer 
are  drunk  for  every  gallon  of  milk,  and  no  industrial  city 
where  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  liquor  is  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  average  weekly  wage,  or  where  the  family  of  man,  wife 
and  three  children  among  wage-earners  spends  the  equivalent 
of  a  pound  a  week  for  liquor  as  is  the  case  in  Bermondsey, 
London. 

One  cannot  keep  step  with  the  past,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
present,    in  public  health  without   this   book  on  his  desk. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Catholic  Charities 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Jtbm  O'Gndy. 
.VOMNMi  Confrrnct  of  CftkoKc  Ckfriliei.  47S  ft  Priet  $3  fettffid  ff 
Tkt  S*r-.ty. 

'TpHE  preparation  of  an  authoritative  account  of  Catholic 
•^  Charities  in  the  United  States,  dealing  comprehensively 
with  their  history  and  their  problems,  was  an  obvious  necessity. 
Dr.  O'Grady,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  and  also  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  was  obviously  the  right  man  to  undertake 
it.  Bishop  Thomas  ].  Shahan,  rector  emeritus  of  the  Catholic 
University,  in  his  introduction  to  the  volume,  justly  speaks  of 
it  as  "a  splendid  record  of  a  century  of  our  organized  chari- 
ties"; and  Archbishop  Curley  of  the  diocese  of  Baltimore,  by 
whose  authority  Dr.  O'Grady  has  himself  exercised  an  immense 
influence  in  the  diocese  which  includes  the  national  capkol. 
officially  sanctions  the  publication  of  the  volume. 

These  facts  should  not  deter  non-Catholics  from  reading  it. 

In  fact  it  might  well  be  made  required   reading  for  all  Jews 

and  Protestants  who  wish  to  understand  American  social  work. 

•  Catholic  history  of  course,  but  not  on  that  account  without 

objectivity.  A  Protestant  historian,  writing  of  Catholics  in  the 

ted  States   after   the   Revolution,   would   hardly   say   that 

"outside  of  Pennsylvania  and,  for  a  short  time  in  Maryland, 


the  exercise  of  their  religion  was  not  tolerated";  but  students 
of  our  social  history  in  mat  period  will  profit  by  having  their 
attention  called  even  by  such  a  sweeping  statement  to  the 
hostility  and  persecutions  to  which  Catholic  colonists  were 
subjected.  As  Dr.  O'Grady  says,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this 
date  to  get  a  true  picture. 

On  the  whole  the  story  is  well  and  vividly  told.  The  reviewer 
rejoices  to  read  deserved  tributes  to  old  friends  like  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  White,  Dr.  Denis  J.  McMahon  and  Thomas  M. 
Mulry,  but  is  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  Dr.  McMahon 's 
predecessor,  the  first  supervisor  of  Catholic  Charities  in  the 
diocese  of  New  York,  Father  Kinkead,  chaplain  of  St.  Joseph'* 
Asylum  in  Peekskill,  who  deserved  chief  credit  for  the  creation 
of  a  children's  court  in  New  York  City.  William  J.  Doherty's 
surname  looks  queer  with  an  a  in  the  middle  and  even  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  is  not  convincing.  EDWARD  T.  DEVINB 


Community  Unity 


SOCIAL  AIMS  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD,  by  Wtlttr  C. 

L'nn-ertily  Press.     164  ff.    Price  $1.75  faaftut  ff  Tke  Survey. 

rT~*HE  sociologist  as  scientist  describes  and  generalizes  social 
•*•  phenomena,  but  he  should  occasionally  attempt  to  evaluate 
his  findings.  Sooner  or  later  the  "How?"  (science)  must  give 
way  to  the  "Why  and  what  for?"  (values).  We  are  very 
fortunate  when  the  evaluation  is  as  concise,  readable,  challeng- 
ing, as  the  present  essay. 

Beach  thinks  the  change  from  the  community-built  to  the 
migratory  mind  is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  modern  life. 
Machine  making  and  diffusing  of  goods  and  ideas  has  impaired 
loyalty  and  unity  in  Western  culture.  We  are  cultural  im- 
migrants trying  to  run  our  material  world  with  a  set  of  tradi- 
tional techniques  almost  as  unfitted  for  the  task  as  the  folkways 
and  mores  of  rural  Poles  are  unadapted  to  life  in  an  American 
city.  Democracy  is  opportunity,  not  equality,  and  opportunity 
depends  not  on  nature  but  on  law  and  social  organization,  on 
the  extension  of  community-cnindedness,  on  unity  of  social 
ideals.  Thus,  our  villain  is  rampant  individualism.  It  has  ap- 
propriated our  natural  resources  and  now  exploits  nature  and 
human  nature  for  private  and  provincial  ends.  The  unity  of 
the  old  local  communities  is  destroyed  and  millions  are  left 
adrift,  denied  the  economic,  educational,  artistic  opportunities 
necessary  for  harmonious  personal  and  social  integration. 

Specifically,  he  shows  how  it  operates  in  industry — unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  migratory  work,  immigration;  how  the  machine 
menaces  the  child;  how  charity  destroys  die  recipient  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  giver;  how  war  results  from  die  utilization  of  out- 
worn traditions  by  predatory  business  classes.  He  concludes 
that  we  must  develop  ideals  for  die  larger  community  looking 
toward  "cooperative  effort  and  will,  integrated  in  thought  and 
knowledge,  serving  die  common  good"  (p.  122).  And  mis  is 
essentially  a  religion  of  conscious,  self-directed  social  purpose. 
Miami  Utaverrity,  Oxford,  Okie  RXAD  BAIX 

Survey  Course  for  Grown-ups 

ROADS    TO    KNOWLEDGE,    rditri   by   WOK**  Attfm  Nitlwn     W.    W. 
Norton..     349    ff.     Pritf   J3.75    ffitffU  ff   Tkt   Snrvry. 

T? RES H MEN  at  many  colleges  diese  day*  dive  into  higher 
•*•  education  from  die  springboard  of  a  "survey  course,"  gain- 
nig  thereby  a  sense  of  direction  and  a  chance  to  decide  where 
they  are  going  and  why.  This  book  is  essentially  a  "survey 
course"  for  adults.  Recognized  authorities  speak  from  a 
dozen  fields  of  knowledge — history,  biological  science,  mathe- 
matics, music,  literature  and  so  on.  Each  sets  his  boundaries, 
many  of  which  have  lately  shifted.  The  materials  of  the  sub- 
ject are  made  clear,  subdivisions  indicated,  special  problems 
raised. 

Thus  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell  of  Columbia  describes  widi 
obvious  relish  die  bankruptcy  of  "classical"  economics.  He 
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shows  without  despair  why  economics,  dealing  with  situations 
that  never  "stay  put,"  hedged  around  with  prejudice,  tradi- 
tion, special  privilege,  is  not  comparable  to  the  laboratory 
sciences. 

Is  the  protective  tariff  an  experiment  to  stand-pat  Republicans? 
Could  the  varieties  of  social  insurance  be  tried  tentatively?  Could 
the  public  control  of  prices  be  experimented  with?  Could  we  try 
a  managed  currency?  ...  A  lengthy  list  of  questions  which  are 
adaptable  to  experiment  might  be  made.  But  all  of  them,  in  so- 
cial science,  are  as  definitely  taboo  as  Galileo  found  Aristotle's 
propositions  to  be.  And  the  social  scientist  cannot  retire  to  his 
laboratory  and  go  ahead,  regardless  of  general  assent. 

Professor  Tugwell  challenges  the  student  to  further  explora- 
tion by  the  need  for  fresh  thinking  he  points  out. 

Not  less  creatively  Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett  of  Smith  pic- 
tures the  treasures  of  the  classics  awaiting  rediscovery;  Ed- 
ward G.  Spaulding  of  Princeton  the  endless  questing  of  phi- 
losophy; Howard  W.  Odum  of  North  Carolina  the  adventure 
of  "learning  how  to  think  in  a  scientific  spirit  .  .  .  about  great 
human  interests." 

This  is  not  a  popularization.  It  is  something  much  more 
interesting  and  useful — a  guide-book  for  mature  minds  eager 
for  the  refreshment  and  growth  to  be  gained  through  journey- 
ings  in  new  lands.  BEULAH  AMIDON 


HOW  THE  CITIES  STAND 
(Continued  from  page  75) 


no  indications  of  a  sufficient  revival  of  local  industry  to  affect 
the  relief  needs.  The  usual  seasonal  pick-up  promises  to  be 
much  less  than  normal.  There  is  considerable  community 
feeling  in  favor  of  federal  relief  chiefly  on  account  of  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  getting  sufficient  funds  locally.  Municipal 
office-holders  seem  to  feel  that  the  federal  government  should 
participate  in  the  program. — Ray  W.  Smith,  executive  secre- 
tary, Community  Chest. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.:  At  the  moment  relief  funds,  public  and 
private,  are  adequate.  The  county  is  supplying  from  $125,000 
to  $150,000  a  month  for  emergency  relief  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  continuance  of  necessary  appropriations.  The  city 
however  is  running  into  tax  limitations  and  further  help  for 
work-relief  is  in  doubt.  Relief  demands  for  homeless  men 
reached  a  peak  in  late  February  and  for  families  in  late  March. 
We  expect  a  drop  in  relief  requirements  of  from  2O  to  30  per 
cent  by  August  or  September.  Then,  unless  general  conditions 
improve,  the  curve  will  turn  upward.  Those  closest  to  the 
relief  problem  are  inclined  to  believe  that  federal  relief  will 
be  necessary  next  winter,  but  there  is  a  substantial  body  of 
influential  public  opinion  which  does  not  favor  it. — John  F. 
Hall,  executive  secretary.  Community  Fund. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.:  Families  on  aid  have  tripled  in  a  year, 
and  expenditures  for  outdoor  relief  more  than  doubled.  The 
work-relief  program  with  public  and  private  effort  closely 
coordinated  has  been  useful  and  productive.  I  believe  that 
March  will  see  the  peak  of  the  year.  Even  though  industry 
shows  no  sign  of  picking  up  there  is  more  optimism  in  the 
community  than  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  spirit  of 
the  community  is  strong  and  I  believe  that  whatever  the  needs 
may  be  they  will  be  met.  I  do  not  believe  that  federal  relief 
would  be  welcome  here  until  all  other  resources  are  exhausted. 
— Fred  Stephenson,  executive  manager,  Community  Chest. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.:  Relief  funds  in  St.  Louis  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  present  needs.  The  Crisis  Fund  of  approxi- 
mately $1,123,000  raised  early  in  the  spring  by  popular  sub- 


scription— $700,000  of  it  from  wage-earners  including  school 
teachers — plus  the  $600,000  promised  by  the  city  should  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the  present  program  to  the  end  of  1932. 
The  peak  of  relief  requirements  should  be  past  by  the  end  of 
March.  There  has  not  been  at  any  time  any  serious  suggestion 
of  state  funds  nor  any  indication  that  the  community  considers 
federal  relief  as  desirable  or  necessary.  The  county,  an  area 
of  fifteen  hundred  square  miles  surrounding  the  city,  has  ap- 
propriated $23,000  for  relief  purposes,  and  some  people  believe 
that  it  will  get  by  on  this.  There  is  a  general  feeling  and  some 
evidence  that  employment  is  picking  up,  enough  at  least  to  hold 
relief  at  its  present  level  and  perhaps  to  ease  it  off  a  little 
before  the  end  of  the  year. — Robert  W.  Kelso,  Community 
Fund. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.:  I  would  not  describe  St.  Paul's  relief  as 
adequate,  but  it  is  furnishing  basic  necessities  in  a  way  which 
prevents  hunger  and  cold.  City  and  county  officials,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  chest  and  of  private  agencies,  believe  we  can 
meet  our  obligations  until  1933  when  new  budgets  become 
effective,  though  there  are  certain  factors  which  may  throw 
off  our  calculations.  Monthly  relief  bills  have  risen  steadily 
to  a  peak  of  $120,000  in  March.  We  should  drop  to  $80,000 
in  April,  and  stick  fairly  close  to  $50,000  during  the  summer 
months.  It  does  not  now  appear  that  additional  private  funds 
will  be  necessary.  Employment  conditions  show  no  substantial 
gain  but  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  anticipate  any  new 
large  scale  dislocation.  There  appears  to  be  sentiment  against 
federal  relief,  largely  on  account  of  a  spirit,  almost  of  revolt, 
against  increased  taxation. — Pierce  Atwater,  executive  secre- 
tary, Community  Chest. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.:  Relief  funds  are  not  adequate  and  a 
chest  deficit  of  perhaps  $300,000  for  the  year  due  to  excess 
relief  expenditures  seems  probable.  This  means  that  the  present 
program  could  not  be  continued  beyond  October  I.  President 
Hoover  has  approved  a  joint  resolution,  now  before  Congress, 
for  $600,000  for  outdoor  relief.  This,  if  it  passes,  will  relieve 
the  situation  greatly.  March  is  probably  the  peak  month, 
though  we  expect  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  white- 
collar  applicants.  If  the  appropriation  fails  I  believe  that 
further  private  funds  could  be  raised. — Elwood  Street,  director, 
Community  Chest. 

WASHINGTON  has  no  system  of  public  outdoor  relief.  Re- 
sources of  this  committee,  $250,000  from  the  Community  Fund, 
will  be  exhausted  by  May  I.  We  are  informed  that  about 
one  thousand  men  will  be  put  to  work  on  District  projects  on 
April  10,  and  that  several  thousand  will  be  so  employed  by 
July  i.  This  should  relieve  the  situation  so  far  as  laborers 
are  concerned. — Paul  L.  Benjamin,  executive  secretary,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  on  Employment. 

RELIEF  demands  are  increasing  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  as  the  Committee  on  Employment  ceases  operations 
during  April.  We  believe  Washington  sentiment  to  be  against 
federal  relief,  though  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  has  approved  it. — Walter  S.  Ufford, 
general  secretary,  Associated  Charities. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.:  Relief  funds,  public  and  private,  are  ade- 
quate at  the  moment.  The  Community  Chest  will  not  need 
to  raise  any  more  funds  this  spring,  but  further  city  appropria- 
tions will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  November  30.  Relief  demands  are  still  increasing,  though 
we  expect  a  seasonal  falling  off  beginning  in  April.  There  is 
no  indication  of  any  improvement  in  employment  conditions. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  city  are  opposed  to  federal 
relief. — David  W.  Armstrong,  executive  secretary,  Community 
Chest. 
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Regularization 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  encouraging  to  see  at  last  some  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  regularization  of  individual  industries 
may  increase  unemployment,  even  though  this  recognition  i» 
only  in  a  letter  to  the  editor.  I  am  referring  to  the  letter  by 
Daniel  B.  Luten  in  the  February  Midmonthly  issue. 

As  long  as  the  farmer  cannot  tell  whether  he  will  get  ten 
bushels  or  forty  from  an  acre  of  land,  there  must  sometimes 
be  overproduction  of  his  crop.  When  there  is  overproduction, 
unemployment  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  shift  of  labor  to 
some  other  kind  of  work.  As  long  as  we  have  progress,  men 
will  be  displaced  by  machines  or  by  the  alteration  of  consumer 
demand.  They  must  then  find  work  elsewhere  or  unemploy- 
ment results.  As  long  as  the  new  supply  of  youth  exceeds  the 
deaths  or  retirements,  in  any  class  of  workers,  change  is  the 
only  way  to  prevent  unemployment. 

As  long  as  any  of  these  factors  are  inevitable,  the  aim  should 
be  to  make  the  necessary  changes  easy.  Men  should  be  trained 
to  go  from  the  farm  to  the  factory  and  return,  and  to  make 
similar  changes  between  commercial,  educational  and  recrea- 
tional occupations,  as  well  as  changes  within  the  groups.  The 
changes  can  only  be  easy  when  there  is  a  continual  demand 
for  new  men  in  all  groups  under  normal  conditions.  The  reg- 
uralization  of  any  one  group  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  able 
to  help  absorb  the  temporary  surplus  from  any  other  group, 
must  result  in  more  unemployment  outside  that  group. 

Regularization  of  an  individual  industry  may  be  beneficial 
to  the  particular  industry,  to  the  employers  and  workers  in 
that  industry,  but  it  will  probably  do  far  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  main  object  of  un- 
employment prevention  should  be  to  make  change  easy.  It 
should  be  to  control  the  greater  forces  that  make  for  prosper- 
ity or  depression  in  such  a  way  that  when  one  group  finds  it 
necessary  to  reduce  its  labor  force,  other  groups  will  receive 
the  stimulus  to  expand  and  absorb  the  surplus  men.  And 
efforts  should  also  be  made  through  vocational  guidance  and 
education  to  prepare  the  next  generation  for  the  available 
jobs.  The  object  will  never  be  reached  by  seeking  to  prevent 
change.  A.  W.  FORBES 

Worcester,  Mats. 

Pay  for  School  Children 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Human  beings  have  two  jobs  in  this  world. 
One  is  to  provide  the  commodities  and  services  we  buy  and 
sell,  and  the  other  is  to  improve  themselves  by  education.  It 
is  common  practice  to  shift  employes  from  one  job  to  another 
as  occasion  may  require,  so  as  to  keep  them  always  busy. 

I  propose  that  the  federal  government  collect  from  em- 
ployers who  operate  for  gain,  6  per  cent  of  the  sums  they  pay 
employes  as  wages,  salaries  and  commissions,  and  turn  the 
money  over  to  the  states  to  be  paid  to  children  in  school  for 
their  work  in  improving  the  qualities  of  die  future  citizens  of 
the  state. 

If  that  should  be  done,  five  or  six  million  minors  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  would  go  back  to  school,  and  their  places  in 
industry  would  be  filled  by  adults  now  idle.  With  children 
paid  for  work  in  school,  no  community  would  keep  minors  in 
industry  and  adults  idle.  If  it  did,  money  would  be  drained 
from  that  community  to  others. 

I  have  this  scheme  and  its  consequences  set  forth  in  a  15- 
page  document  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  backed  by  forty-odd  letters  from  educators, 


constitutional  lawyers,  and  others.  I  have  drafted  a  bill  which 
Senator  Lewis  of  Illinois  has  agreed  to  introduce,  but  he 
delays  for  some  other  matters. 

That  6  per  cent  would  come  out  of  the  profits  coming  from 
the  use  of  labor-saving  inventions  which  throw  men  out  of 
jobs,  and  would  not  be  a  burden  on  industry. 
Chicago  CASPER  L.  RED  FIELD 

The  Fallacy  of  Strict  Communism 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  fundamental  and  fatal  defect  in  Com- 
munism and  most  socialistic  schemes  of  government  is  the  tacit 
assumption  that  every  man  is  competent  for  any  job.  This  fails 
to  take  account  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  so  characteristic  of 
humanity.  These  gifts  range  all  the  way  from  the  simplest 
mechanical  aptitude  to  the  loftiest  poetic  inspiration.  Two 
such  individuals  could  hardly  change  places  in  the  service  of 
their  fellow  men.  A  musician  would  probably  not  be  competent 
as  an  electrician  and  vice  versa.  A  painter  would  probably 
make  a  poor  plumber.  These  diversified  gifts  are  widely  dis- 
tributed and  it  is  folly  to  ignore  the  fact.  It  is  useless  to  fight 
against  Providence.  We  must  take  things  as  they  are  rather 
than  as  we  wish  that  they  might  be.  The  great  problem  is  to 
fit  each  individual  for  the  job  to  which  he  is  best  adapted. 
Account  must,  of  course,  be  taken  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
individual.  Some  test,  however,  of  his  capacity  should  be  made 
in  early  life  before  he  blunders  into  an  occupation  for  which 
he  is  ill  fitted.  The  problem  accordingly  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  education.  We  must  "catch  them  young"  if  we 
are  going  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  problem.  Children 
early  begin  to  manifest  their  aptitudes  and  aspirations.  Each 
child  should  be  individualized  and  studied  and  guided  toward 
a  successful  career.  Account  must,  of  course,  be  taken  of  hi» 
tastes  as  well  as  of  his  talents.  To  be  a  success  in  any  occupa- 
tion he  must  be  happy  at  his  work.  We  shall  not  completely 
solve  this  problem  until  the  Millennium  dawns.  Each  new  gen- 
eration will  make  mistakes  but  it  should  also  make  a  distinct 
contribution.  In  the  long  run  mankind  will  work  out  its 
salvation.  EDWIN  Kxox  MITCHELL 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

With  Regrets 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  ask  you  to  correct  two  serious  errors 
that  occur  in  the  paragraph  entitled  Using  Leisure  on  die 
page  of  The  Survey  tiat  is  devoted  to  unemployment,  in  die 
March  Midmondily  issue?  The  Brooklyn  Boys'  Continuation 
School  offers  instruction  in  eighteen  trades,  not  in  eighty 
trades,  and  some  new  trades  are  being  added  to  meet  demands. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Civic  Committee  for  Adult  Lit- 
eracy include  no  compulsory  features  in  connection  with  vo- 
cational training  opportunities  for  adults.  As  the  continu- 
ation schools  in  New  York  City  have  expert  individualized 
employment  services,  unemployed  men  and  women  who  vol- 
untarily enroll  for  training  in  continuation  schools,  become 
die  concern  of  the  placement  counsellor  of  the  school.  The 
employment  services  in  continuation  schools  are,  however, 
closely  allied  widi  the  public  employment  offices. 

HELEN  WINKLD 
Director  Civic  Committee  for  Adult  Literacy 

We  Blush 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  Adjusting  Profession  on  page  661  of  your 
March  Midmonthly  deserves  a  "thank  you"  from  the  ad- 
justing profession.  The  Survey's  sympathetic  and  constructive 
attitude  toward  nursing  gives  us  much  satisfaction  and  en- 
couragement and,  believe  me,  the  latter  is  important 

MARY  M.  ROB 
Editor  The  American  Journal  of 
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Down  Florida  Way 

T)ARTLY  as  ballyhoo  for  the  annual 
JT  meeting,  opening  April  10,  and  partly 
as  a  social  mission  the  Florida  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  betook  itself  in  the 
form  of  pre-conference  rally  meetings 
into  half  a  dozen  unorganized  communi- 
ties of  the  state,  each  of  which  tapped 
several  counties.  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker 
of  New  York,  special  guest  of  the  Florida 
Social  Hygiene  Society,  was  a  featured 
speaker  at  each  meeting.  The  Conference 
proper  included  an  institute  on  mental  hy- 
giene conducted  by  Dr.  Harvey  Crane 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
one  on  advanced  social  case  work  led 
by  Frank  Bruno  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis. 

Sherwood  H.  Smith,  retiring  president 
of  the  Conference,  is  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Florida  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  which  held  its  annual 
meeting  earlier  in  the  season  at  Tampa. 
A  series  of  three  tuberculosis  institutes, 
one  of  them  for  public-health  nurses  and 
medical  social  workers,  was  held  during 
and  after  the  meeting.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Stan- 
ley, moving  up  from  the  post  of  secretary, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Association. 

WITH  the  New  York  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  all  set  to  carry  on 
until  fall,  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  has  resigned 
hi  chairmanship  to  which  he  has  given 
full  time  since  his  appointment  last  Octo- 
ber. Philip  J.  Wicfcser  of  Buffalo,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  has  been  named  chairman, 
but  both  he  and  John  Sullivan,  the  third 
member,  have  intimated  that  they  will  re- 
sign late  in  April  under  pressure  of  private 
business  affairs.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  loaned 
by  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association  to  serve  as  executive  director 
of  the  Administration,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  vacant  membership  and  will,  the 
tipsters  say,  become  chairman  on  Mr. 
Wickser's  retirement.  Meantime  Douglas 
P.  Falconer,  lent  to  the  Administration  by 
the  Buffalo  Children's  Aid  Society  to  serve 
»s  Mr.  Hopkin's  associate,  has  resigned 
both  posts  to  accept  appointment,  effective 
June  i,  as  general  secretary  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities,  a  position  vacant 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Riley 
last  October. 

FRED  J.  GOLDSTONE  has  succeeded  Chalmer 
B.  Traver  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  Community  Fund. 

WE  still  think  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
have  Jane  Addams  as  guest  of  honor 
»t  the  National  Conference  dinner  in 
Philadelphia,  but  what  with  doctors  hav- 
ing the  last  word  and  one  thing  and  an- 
other it  didn't  work  out.  Miss  Addams 
was  unable  to  accept  the  Conference 
guest-of-honor  invitation  though  she  still 
hopes  to  be  in  Philadelphia  during  Con- 


ference week.  The  dinner,  as  told  else- 
where in  this  issue,  will  be  in  honor  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  which  will  be  represented 
by  Julia  C.  Lathrop  and  Grace  Abbott. 

EILEEN  BLONG  of  the  Bureau  of  Cath- 
olic Charities,  St.  Paul,  has  gone  to  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  as  district  secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau. 

THE  White  House  Conference  rolls  on. 
The  last  scheduled  state  follow-up  of  the 
spring  will  be  that  of  Oregon,  May  2-3. 
This  will  bring  the  state  conferences 
about  to  the  half-way  mark  with  twenty- 
three  states  as  well  as  many  counties  and 
cities  in  line.  The  complete  reports  of 
the  Conference  will  eventually  fill  some 
forty  volumes. 

IN  its  February  issue  The  Compass, 
organ  of  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  130  East  22  Street,  New 
York,  lists  the  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships offered  for  1932-33  professional  so- 
cial-work study  and  training  in  some 
twenty-two  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Nurses  Change 

MARY  KEITH  CAUTHORNE,  for 
four  years  with  the  Virginia  State 
Health  Department  as  assistant  director  of 
public-health  nursing,  has  been  appointed 
field  advisory  nurse  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Health  Department,  succeeding  Edna 
M.  Hardsaw,  who  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  Washington.  .  .  .  Marguerite 
Jacobsen  has  been  appointed  assistant  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Nurses'  Association.  .  .  .  Jeannette  Urque- 
hart,  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  New  England  Industrial 
Nurses'  Association.  .  .  .  Marjory  Stimp- 
son  is  acting  as  temporary  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  public-health  nursing  at  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston.  .  .  .  Mary  Irby 
Mastin  of  Alabama  has  gone  to  Virginia 
as  director  of  the  state  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Nursing.  Nannie  J.  Minor,  her 
predecessor,  was  forced  by  ill-health  to 
resign,  but  remains  on  as  an  adviser. 

THE  American  Nurses'  Association  an- 
nounces two  contests  for  senior  students 
in  schools  of  nursing  and  for  members 
of  district  or  alumnae  associations.  The 
first  award  will  be  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject,  Why  I  Need  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  as  My  Organization 
Needs  Me,  and  the  second  for  the  best 
play  or  .pageant  on  one  of  three  subjects: 
(i)  History  of  the  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation, (2)  Opportunities  in  Modern 
Nursing,  (3)  Organization  (methods  of 
joining,  tranfer,  dues,  etc.)  Entries  must 
be  received  by  May  i,  except  in  the  case 


April  15,  1932 

of  associations  when  the  time  is  extended 
to  June  i.  For  details  address  the  Associ- 
ation at  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

FRANCES  BROPHY,  who  has  gone  to  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  as  field 
adviser,  was  for  seven  years  director  of 
education  of  the  Iowa  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation. 

GEORGE  GOLDENBERG  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Infants  Home 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PETER  KASIUS  of  the  St.  Louis  Social 
Hygiene  Association  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Associa- 
tion, succeeding  Emil  G.  Steger  who,  as 
reported  last  month,  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  the  Community  Fund.  Dr.  David 
Cowgill  has  resigned  as  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Health  Council. 

ND  what  are  you  going  to  be  when 
you  grow  up?"  said  the  AICP 
visitor  vivaciously  to  the  four-year-old 
son  of  a  client.  "A  big  boy,"  said  he. 
reasonably. 

THE  loving  cup  which  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
Cal.,  presents  annually  "for  outstanding 
social  service  achievement  in  Los  Angeles 
County"  was  voted  this  year  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer,  director  of  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau.  The  formal 
presentation  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  the  Salvation  Army  head- 
quarters. 

MARTHA,  a  shining  light  in  the  social 
activities  of  the  patients  at  the  East 
Moline,  III.,  State  Hospital,  was  finally 
discharged  and  went  to  work  in  a  home 
in  a  nearby  town.  "How  nicely  you're 
fixed,"  said  a  visitor  from  the  hospital. 
"How  do  you.  like  it  here?  It's  a  great 
change  from  the  'hill,'  isn't  it?"  "Ye-es, 
it's  a  change,"  admitted  Marlha.  "But 
I  don't  like  it  very  well.  You  see  I  miss 
the  social  contacts." 

DR.  C.  HOWARD  MARCT  of  Pittsburgh  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis  Society,  succeeding  Dr.  H.  R. 
M.  Landis  of  Philadelphia. 

ROSE  J.  McHuGH,  recently  with  the 
Children's  Bureau  as  consultant  on  child- 
care  programs  in  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  is  now  director  of 
field  work  of  the  School  of  Sociology  and 
Social  Service,  Fordham  University,  New 
York. 

THE  Detroit  Community  Union  will  lose 
Stuart  A.  Queen,  its  associate  secretary, 
on  June  i  when  he  goes  to  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  as  professor  of 
sociology. 

PAUL  R.  BROWN  of  Briarcliff  hag  suc- 
ceeded Romanus  Fellman  as  warden  of 
the  Westchester  County  Penitentiary.  He 
has  been  on  the  staff  as  employment  agent 
and  field  worker. 
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1906 
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TRAVELERS  AH)  SOCIETIES 

National  Ass'n  Headquarter* — Pennsylvania  Hotel 

S«*xrM— Children   Trardim  Alone;    Board    Members'    Participation: 
Tliaipliijailal    Infnmce   oo    Trends    of    Senrice   to    Tr 
Record   Writing;   Inter-City   Serrice;   Public  Ap 


FAMILY  WELFARE  ASS'N  of  AMERICA 

Headquarters:   Hotel  Sylvania 

Meetings    open    to    all    interested    in    family    welfare    work. 
Write  for  program  to 

130  EAST  22o  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND 
WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

May    14  to   16  Headquarter* — V.   M.   C  A. 

Session*— Saturday.  Mar  14.  10:00  a.  m..  2:30  p.  m..  6:00  p.  m. 
Snday.  Mir  IS.  Breakfast  and  devotional  service*.  8  a.  SB. 
Monday.  Mar  16.  Breakfast  conference,  7:30  a.  m. 


Committee  on  Relations  with  Social  Agencies 

of   the 
National  Association  of  Legal  Aid   Organization* 

Luncheon  1:15  P.  M.  May  zoth 
Benjamin    Franklin    Ballroom    Foyer 


TWELFTH   EPISCOPAL 
SOCIAL  WORK  CONFERENCE 


May  13th  to  17th 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Gueit  Shaken— Mm  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation:  Dr.  Sumner  H. 
Slichtrr.  Harvard  1'nivers-ry ;  Miti  Bertha 
Reynolds,  Smith  College  School  of  Social 
Work;  Miss  Mary  S.  Brisley,  Church  Mis- 
of  Help. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  OFFICIALS 

Headquarters:  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
Luncheon  Meetings:  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

850  EAST  58TH  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Write  f»r  frtfram   /• 

281  FOURTH  AVEM  i  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 

Lmrhrna  and  Annual  Meeting— May  1'         Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

Subject:     Pennsylvania    Welfare   Problems. 

Speakers:  Dr.  Clyde  L.  Kin*%  Secretary  of  Revenue;  Mrs.  Alice  F. 

Liverigbt,    Secretary    of    Welfare:    Dr.    Witaer    Kruaen. 

Viee-Pteiident.    Public    Charities    Ass'n   of    Penna. 
Edwin  D.  Solenberccr.  President  H.    A.    Waldkoemj.    Secretarr 

PbiladdphU  620  luimixat  B^ildinj 


CHURCH  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
OBJECTIVES 

"To  contribute  to  the  development  of  scientific  methods  in  the  social  work  of  the  Protestant 
churches  and  councils  of  churches  of  the  United  States; 

'To  bring  church  social  workers  together  for  acquaintance  and  discussion  of  common  problems; 
"To  bring  to  church  social  workers  the  value  of  the  discussions  and  associations  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work; 

"To   develop   understanding   and   cooperation   between   churches   and   social   agencies   in  com- 
munities ; 
"To  make  religion  a  greater  redemptive  force  in  all  social  work." 

Meeting,  Philadelphia.  May  15-21  Headquarters.  Friends  Meeting  Horue,  20  Sooth  12th  Street 

Consultation   Service  and  Exhibit  Booth   at  National   Conference   Headquarter* 

Other  discussion  topics  include  Chances  m  the  Social  Order  De- 
ssaaded  by  the  Christian  Ethic:  The  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches: 
The  Church  and  Industry;  ninnminsliniiil  Bi spiMssibiliry  for  Social 
Work;  Drrtlnparnt  of  Local  Churches  as  Supervised  Centers  of 
Friendship  for  Yonn»  People:  The  Opportunity  of  the  Church  for 
Service  in  the  Field  of  Recreation;  The  St»«n«  of  In*  Nations  for 
Dependent  Children  under  Church  Auspices:  Krtiasiin  of  Social 
Service  to  Rural 


•  esper  service  daily,  except  Wcoawsaay,  4:JO  p.  BL  20  South  12th 
Street,  open  to  aH.  Theme— Spiritual  Basis  of  Social  Work.  Speak- 
er.—Sonday.  Henry  T.  Hotarkin:  Monday,  Francis  J.  McOmneO: 
Tnesdar.  Mary  E.  McOo*cO;  Thanday.  HomeU  Hart;  Friday. 


105  EAST  22>o  STREET 


•  for  detailed  program  to 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


L   frr-j  B» 


Fifty-Ninth  Meeting 
National    Conference    of    Social   Work 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Child  Welfare 


CHILD      WELFARE      LEAGUE      OF 

AMERICA — C.  C  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  inititutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE—  Courtenajr  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary. 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  adyis* 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  '  The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 

CIATION — Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingswortb 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway^  New  York.  _  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


Health 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC. — Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones.  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


Religious    Organizations 

GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. — 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hineks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin."  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Cams,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  B. 
Franklin  Rover,  M.D.,  Medical  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 
Official  Publication:  The  Jewish  Woman 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medieal 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin. 
house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  bt 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlet*  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthlj. 

RATES:— 75c   a   line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 
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Summer  Quarter  is  divided  into 
two  terms  of  approximately  six  weeks 
each,  beginning  June  thirteenth  and  July 
twenty-fifth.     Social   workers   who    can- 
not spend  a  long  time  away  from  their 
jobs  are  thus  enabled  to  profit  by 
a  short  period  of  intensive 
graduate  study. 


The 


Sdiool  of  Social  \Vor4; 

Eat  T«en«>-S«owJ  Sma 


Hnibcrsttp  of 

45ratmate  Retool 


Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  Jun«  20  -  7u/y  22 

Second  Term  July  25  •  August  26 


rear  1932-33  begin*  October  1,  1932 


Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

4  nnr>unc?ment*  on  request 


SOCIAL  FORCES  IN 
SOCIAL  WORK 

The  trained  social  worker  regards  the  individual, 
family  and  community  he  serves  as  centers  of  con- 
vergence of  racial,  religious,  economic  and  other 
social  forces  which  hark  back  to  the  past  and  must 
be  utilized  to  fashion  the  future.  This  view  is 
especially  important  if  the  worker's  field  lies  in 
such  a  highly  distinctive  group  as  the  Jews. 

College  graduates  should  examine  care- 
fully the  advantages,  both  tangible  and 
intangible,  of 

Jewish  Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

A  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranging  from 

$150  to  $1000  for  each  academic  year  are  available 

for  specially  qualified  candidates.     The  School 

grants   the   Master's   and    Doctor's    Degrees. 

April    29   is   the   last   date   for   filing   application 

For  full  information  mritt  to 
The  Directtr 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


71  W.  47th  SU,  New  York  City 


Your  Own  Readers' 


Adviser ! 


by    T*m*     farvrtle     »»lfc«n 
miODICAL    UTBBATUBS    la 

Srlml    Ufcrmry.       It    U    .    »ontkl7    ImAn    t*    the 

GRAPHIC 

wffl   k*   (Ud   to   BWw  TM 
The    llkrmrT    win   pnbefclr    km   ]Mt 

M-    .U.       If   M*.    V*    CM    l»S|lj 


THE    H.    W.    WILSON    COMPANY 
CeBflton  »*t  nt«*in  ef 

»SO-9T2    tml<eruly    A.  c 


K«w    Terk 


Community  Chest  Campaigns 

CBVRAL  PEI>CIPLES  OF  OBCAMZ  \TIO>  A>1)  ADMIM«TRAT1O?( 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Rochester  Campaign  and 
Audit  System.  Suggested  bookkeeping  and  collection 
method*  for  Community  Chest*. 

106  pages 

In    paper    $1.00    per    copy    postpaid 
boards    I. SO 

Association  of  Community  Chest?  &  Council* 

I»10   Cnyhw  MUSS*  « 

]«m   T«rk,    H.    T. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  Hoe.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TTTTJ     QT  T"D  \7T7V  "*  EAST  19th  STREET 

TEU  ALGONQUIN  7490  1  £111     O  U  JCV.  V  H  I  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  and  executive, 
holding  B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees,  desires  summer 
position  as  companion  to  adult  or  tutor  to  chil- 
dren. Will  travel  or  locate  anywhere.  6993 
SURVSY. 

EXECUTIVE 

Married  man,  college  education,  extensive  ex- 
perience, capable  administrator,  pleasing  person- 
ality, desires  position  as  Institutional  Executive. 
Highest  references.  6999  SURVEY. 


RESEARCH  WORKER,  28,  male,  college 
graduate;  editorial  and  writing  experience.  Now 
doing  sociological  research  part-time.  Desires 
part-  or  full-time  employment.  References.  7001 
SURVEY. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 

PAMPHLETS 

RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  ITS  REMEDIES  (25c),  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP  (15c),  How  AMERICA  LIVES  (ISc), 
OLD  AGE  SECURITY  (lOc),  THE  NEW  CAPITAL- 
ISM (lOc),  POOR  OLD  COMPETITION  (lOc), 
WASTE  AND  THE  MACHINE  AGE  (15c).  Address 

League    for   Industrial    Democracy,    112    E.    19th 
Street,    New   York. 

PERIODICALS 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  shows  the 
part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the 
betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library. 
$3.00  a  year.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year; 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


Do   You   Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social   Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rate*: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.   19  St.  New  York 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED — Boys'  worker  in  Jewish  Settlement. 
Training  and  experience  essential.    6994   SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe'i  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


UPPER  GRADE  TEACHER,  small  progres- 
sive school.  Music  ability  essential.  M.  E. 
Luckey,  The  Ranch  School,  Santa  Paula,  Cali- 
fornia. 


CAMP      AND      PLAY      SCHOOL      LEADERS 

NEEDED    BY    PIONEER    YOUTH 

OF   AMERICA 

National   Experimental    Staff   Openings    for   a 

director  of  activities  of  three  counsellors 
and  a  division  of  30  boys  (ages  11-15); 
a  woman  experienced  in  informal  group 
work  with  girls  (ages  11-15);  a  man  com- 
petent at  camp  construction  and  repairing 
of  gasoline  engines.  Maintenance  and 
compensation. 

For  Summer  Play  Schools  and  Camps  in 
southern  mill  towns  and  West  Virginia 
mining  towns;  a  trained  nurse  and  three 
experienced  teachers  (men  or  women)  to 
direct  play  schools  (maintenance) ;  student 
teachers  who  pay  own  expenses  (about 
$100).  Valuable  experience  in  industrial 
communities. 

Social   mindcdncss  and   experience  with   ex- 
perimental methods  are  required. 
Inquire    by    letter    of    The    Director,     Room 
684,   45    Astor   Place,   New  York  City. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 

GILL  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Photo  Engravers, 
140  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Careful,  expert, 
artistic  work.  Twenty-four  hour  service.  Ask 
The  Survey  about  us.  We  do  all  the  engrav- 
ing for  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey 
Graphic. 

SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

SEEMAN   BROS.,   Inc. 
Groceries 

Hudson  and  North  Moore  Street* 
New  York 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 
write 

THE    SURVEY 

Book    Department 

us    East    1 9th   Stret 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia 
May  15—31 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
staff  representatives  of  J.V.S.  will  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  about  positions,  per- 
sonnel and  vocational  information. 


(Auency) 
130   East   22nd   St. 


New    York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4i8T  STREET,  Niw  Yo»r 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


PUBLICITY    SERVICE 


NEED  NAT'ONA1-  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
R/lAlKTE'V  ABencies  are  buying  our  LISTS 
IVlUINtY  of  known  givers,  supplemented 

•f  by  persons  of  wealth  and  culture. 

J  30,000   N.    En*,    names  typed   on 

3x5     index     cards     as     ordered. 

Ask    prices.      Publicity   Service   Bureau,    Bnton.    Mats. 


RESORT 


Beautiful  Lake  Mahopac.  Ladies'  attractive 
home — limit  six.  Make  reservations  now  week- 
ends, short — long  vacations.  Excellent  food.  Re- 
laxation, freedom.  Hiking,  golf,  riding,  swimming, 
boating.  Rate  $2.50  day.  Write  7002  SURVEY. 


LITERARY    SERVICE 


RESEARCH:  We  assist  !n  Preparing 
special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  serv- 
ice. AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  $16 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—Cottages  to  rent— or  for  sal* 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112   East   19th   St.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


(In  *ns<u>ering   advertisements   please   mention  THE   SURVEY) 
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Turning  the  Hard  Times  into 
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Turning  the  Hard  Times  into 
Whetstones  of  Keen  Thinking 

To  Survey  Associates  and  all  Survey  Readers: 


WE   have   been   flying   our   flags   against   the   wind. 
You  may  well  imagine  that  now  and   again  the 
pole   gets   wofully   shaky.      What   anchors   it    to 
withstand  whipping  times  like  these   are  strands 
of  tenacious  personal  interest  which  run  back  through  the  co- 
operative publishing  scheme  of  Survey  Associates. 

First,  Our  Anchorage 

R  widest  network  of  participation  lies  of  course  in  our 
regular  subscribers:  at  $5  for  The  Survey,  twice- a-month 
(Midmonthlies  and  Graphics)  ;  at  $3  for  the  Survey  Graphic, 
monthly,  by  itself.  Taking  the  twelve  months  of  1931  as  a 
whole,  our  stencil  count  of  paid  subscribers  on  these  two  lists 
combined,  averaged  26,065 — or  four  hundred  over  1930.  Our 
twice-a-month  subscribers  fairly  held  their  own;  there  was  a 
slight  gain  on  the  Graphic.  Here  is  evidence  of  that  tenacity 
referred  to,  which  has  held  into  the  third  winter  of  the  de- 
pression. At  the  same  time  some  of  the  hazards  which  beset 
us  are  indicated  by  a  January  to  January  comparison.  On 
January  I,  1932,  our  twice-a-month  Survey  list  stood  at  16,838, 
a  shrinkage  of  1580  in  the  course  of  the  year;  our  Graphic 
list  at  9097,  a  gain  of  1206;  the  combined  count  at  25,935,  a 
shrinkage  of  374. 

Just  before  the  depression,  membership  in  Survey  Associates 
— $10,  $25,  $50,  $100  or  above — reached  its  highest  register: 
2032.  We  fell  back  almost  precisely  a  hundred  in  1930,  and 
another  hundred  in  1931.  There  are  1829  names  in  the  roster 
for  1931;  as  presented  on  pages  107-110.  Since  January  I, 
1932  we  have  fallen  back  another  hundred  names;  and  now 
if  ever,  we  must  hold  our  lines. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  those  obliged  to  discontinue 
take  pains  to  let  us  know  how  they  have  themselves  been  caught 
in  the  pincers  of  the  depression.  The  sacrifices  which  others 
make  to  continue  their  membership  at  its  customary  level,  gives 
us  another  and  very  intimate  gauge  of  what  the  work  which 
Survey  Associates  carries  on  has  come  to  mean  to  people  the 
country  over.  We  have  never  had  such  letters. 

Yet  an  unconventional  educational  enterprise  such  as  ours 
is  bound  to  be  especially  vulnerable  in  these  times.  In  1930 
we  suffered  a  shrinkage  of  $12,000  in  contributions,  largely  in 
our  higher  brackets;  and  as  result  we  entered  1931  with,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Survey  Associates,  a  deficit  in 
our  General  Fund.  Altogether  we  had  fallen  $5000  short  of 
making  ends  meet,  and  subsequently  non-payment  of  pledges 
brought  this  figure  to  above  $8000.  Early  last  fall  we  con- 
fronted the  prospect  of  a  serious  current  deficit  for  1931; 
which  in  combination  with  this  overhang,  threatened  to  cripple 
the  service  we  have  been  rendering  and  want  to  keep  on  render- 
ing with  cumulative  effect. 

It  was  then  that  we  did  an  unprecedented  thing  and  asked 
every  reader  of  The  Survey  and  of  Survey  Graphic  to  chip  in 
an  extra  dollar  toward  the  cost  of  the  service  they  share  in — 
toward  seeing  us  through.  Over  a  thousand  responded.  Their 
names  are  published  on  page  no.  To  be  sure,  all  that  we 
gained  from  those  dollars  was  wiped  out  overnight  by  the  loss 
of  a  single  large  contribution;  but  they  did  make  up  that  loss, 


and  the  covering  letters  were  of  a  sort  to  give  the  whole  office 
a  stiff  upper  lip.  A  solider  gain  and  an  equal  lift  to  the  spirt 
came  from  another  direction.  Years  ago  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  made  annual  grants  to  Survey  Associates  when  we 
were  setting  out  as  an  independent  publishing  society  and  lay- 
ing down  the  frame  of  our  work  and  service.  These  initiating 
grants  terminated  ten  years  ago.  For  old  sake's  sake,  to  help 
protect  now  what  it  had  helped  build  then,  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion made  us  an  emergency  grant  of  $5000.  Meanwhile  scores 
of  long-time  members  who  had  felt  they  must  drop  out,  re- 
considered; and  favorable  word  reached  us  in  late  December 
of  renewals  by  several  outstanding  contributors.  All  hands 
round  we  cleared  our  year  on  the  3ist  and  brought  down  that 
accumulated  deficit  from  $8000,  to  $2000.  (See  page  106.) 
All  this  was  by  nip  and  tuck — by  rigorous  economies  and  re- 
doubled efforts  on  every  hand.  To  all  and  sundry  who  thus 
helped  us  strengthen  our  anchorage,  our  most  genuine  thanks. 

Next,  Our  Pole 

SO  much  for  the  cables  to  keep  our  flagstaff  upright.  A  word 
as  to  the  pole  from  which  we  have  been  flying  a  double 
breadth  of  editorial  work.  In  spite  of  the  depression,  our  two 
publishing  accounts,  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic, 
see  page  106,  showed  publishing  receipts  in  1931  which  cov- 
ered publishing  maintenance  costs.  These  accounts  drew 
on  our  contributed  funds  solely  for  circulation  investment.  Our 
modest  advertising  income  has  held  up  exceptionally  well — the 
Graphic  even  showed  a  gain  of  around  $1000  in  1931.  We  fell 
off  in  quantity  sales;  renewals  were  sluggish  and  we  wrote  a 
fifth  less  new  joint  subscriptions.  Our  total  publishing  receipts 
shrank  well  toward  $10,000  in  1931.  Fortunately,  we  could 
and  did  more  than  match  that  shrinkage  by  scaling  down  pub- 
lishing expenses  by  $15,000.  We  have  retrenched  in  all  operat- 
ing departments.  For  1932  we  have  secured  new  printing  and 
paper  contracts  that  will  save  us  $8000  over  last  year,  and 
$12,000  over  two  years  ago.  Altogether  our  budget  estimates 
for  the  new  year  call  for  total  disbursements  of  $183,000  as 
against  $191,000  in  1931,  and  $208,000  in  1930 — or  roughly  a 
reduction  of  $8000  in  one  year  and  $25,000  in  two. 

But  at  two  points  our  hope  is  that  this  reduced  budget  will 
not  have  to  sag.  First,  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  up  our 
circulation  investment  at  last  year's  level  as  our  best  factor 
in  sustaining  publishing  revenue.  More  than  that,  we  want  to 
engage  as  readers  an  increasing  number  of  the  "new  people" 
whom  the  hard  times  have  loosened  from  old  ruts;  thrown 
into  various  forms  of  unemployment  relief  work,  and  given  a 
touch  of  social  concern  of  a  sort  which  did  not  so  readily  come 
through  in  piping  times  of  prosperity.  As  an  educational  insti- 
tution, they  are  our  freshmen  and  we  want  to  reach  them. 

At  our  annual  meeting  in  March,  Mr.  Eastman,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Robert  W.  de  Forest  as  president  of  Survey 
Associates,  announced  the  formation  of  a  Publishing  Committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  board  and  staff  in  laying  down  a  pro- 
gram of  development  which  would  be  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  changes  in  the  business  situation,  and  would  get  the 
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most  out  of  The  Survey'*  special  quality  during  the  hard  times. 

The  other  line  of  activities  we  hope  to  keep  intact  is  that 
which  centers  in  the  work  of  digest,  appraisal,  investigation 
and  interpretation  of  the  Editorial  and  Departmental  Desks 
which  serve  both  publishing  units.  To  send  out  a  questionnaire 
to  one  hundred  cities  and  spread  the  pooled  information  a 
fortnight  later;  to  have  a  member  of  the  staff  present  at  an 
important  conference  rather  than  to  rely  on  newspaper  reports; 
to  appraise  a  development  disinterestedly  and  first-hand  rather 
than  to  try  to  split  the  difference  between  its  publititors  and  its 
critics;  to  spend  hours  searching  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
of  committee  hearings  at  Washington;  to  put  staff  time  and 
travel  account  into  throwing  open  for  our  readers  some  creative 
experiment,  or  into  exploding  some  nest  of  rumors — such  things, 
even  if  our  resources  are  so  limited  that  they  can  be  done  only 
occasionally — mean  that  we  are  actually  functioning  as  eyes 
and  ears  for  the  "organized  curiosity"  of  our  1800  members 
and  our  26,000  readers. 

For  the  new  year,  therefore,  and  for  these  main  purposes — 
on  the  one  hand  for  circulation  growth  and  educational  reach, 
and  on  the  other  hand  for  this  non-commercial  work  of  digest 
and  swift  research — we  shall  need  $85,189 — or  $10,000  less  than 
the  total  we  raised  in  memberships  and  contributions  in  1931. 

The  Flags  We  Fly 

IV1NG  to  Survey  Associates  has  not  the  human  tug  of 
giving  to  people  in  trouble;  but  in  a  very  real  way  it 
comes  pretty  dose  to  the  same  thing  in  these  hard  times.  Only 
it  is  at  the  end  of  a  lever  which  makes  a  dollar  go  a  long  way 
before  it  stops. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF.  First,  take  The  Survey's  work 
in  bringing  out  human  needs:  In  1930,  when  any  discussion 
of  unemployment  was  taboo  in  the  press,  we  broke  step 
and  interpreted  the  facts  as  we  found  them  in  Toledo,  Detroit 
and  elsewhere  as  cross-sections  of  the  American  scene.  We 
have  felt  that  a  similar  responsibility  rested  on  us  this  current 
winter  in  the  midst  of  spasmodic,  hand-to-mouth  provisions  to 
stave  off  urban  hunger.  (Witness  this  issue  of  The  Survey, 
page  71.) 

The  function  I  have  in  mind,  however,  has  more  warmth 
than  fact-finding.  Our  pages  have  been  one  of  the  swift  agen- 
cies through  which  executives  and  committee  members  and  the 
like  have  kept  in  touch  not  only  with  situations  and  develop- 
ments, but  with  methods  and  proposals,  innovations,  construc- 
tive criticisms  and — failures.  For  it  is  as  important  to  know 
when  some  move  will  not  pan  out  as  to  know  that  it  does. 
We  should  like  every  member  of  Survey  Associates  to  share 
in  the  sense  that  hb  backing  has  counted  in  thus  holding  up 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  spending  themselves  for 
others  in  this  very  human  sort  of  way. 

A  paragraph  or  the  pith  of  a  report  may 
often  count  for  as  much  as  an  article  in 
spreading  some  new  lead.  Such  cannot  be 
listed  but  here  are  titles  which  show  the 
sequence  of  our  major  articles  in  the  field 
of  unemployment  relief.  Staff  articles  are 
starred. 

EMERGENT  EFFORTS 

When     a     Girl't     Idle — Elizabeth     Lentzbach 

Fontaine — January    I 
The  Job-Line — Gertrude  Springer — 

February   i* 
Detroit     Doe*     Something    About    It — Beulah 

Amidon — February   15* 
The  President'*  Committee  for  Employment — 

E.  E.  H. — February  15 
Well      Advertised       Breadline*   —   Gertrude 

Springer — February   ij* 
Alms  and  the  Gate  Worker — Robert  W.  Kelso 

—March    15 


—Helen  Hill 

— Joanna  C.  Colcord 


Philadelphia    Takes    Heart  — Karl  de  Schweinitz  — May  15 

Funds    for    Another    Bleak 
Winter  — Gertrude  Springer    — June   !$• 

Character  Last  — Robert  W.  Kelto      —June  15 

Wage  Cut*  — Leo  Wolman 

Up   From   Bankruptcy          — Gertrude  Springer 

Pittsburgh    Plan    for    Un- 
employment — Francis  D.  Tyson 

Some  People  Won't  Save      —Herbert  Maynard 

Diamond 

Cross-Section  of  Hard 
Times 

The  Winter  Work-Relief 

Where  Is  the  Money  Com- 
ing From?  — Gertrude  Springer 

Dear  Louise:  — Unsigned 

Afterthoughts  on  Relief        — Rose  Brisken 

An     Open     Letter    to    the 

President  — William  Hodson 

Ragged  White  Collar*          — Gertrude  Springer 

Bacon      and     Bean*     and 
Limousines  — Will  Roger* 

How    Professional   Women 
Fare  — Vera  KeUey 

Philadelphia     Studies     Its 
Breadline*  — Ewan  Clague 

The  Strategy  of  Relief       — C  M.  Bookman 


GROPHIC 


— June  15 
-July  t» 

—July  15 
— August  i 

— August  i 
— September  i$ 

— October  15* 
— October  15 
— October  15 

— November  i 
— November  15* 

— November  15 
— November  15 

— November  ij 
— December  i 

It  has  come  about  that  in  these  months  which  have  thrown 
such  a  tremendous  unemployment-relief  burden  on  local  pri- 
vate support  and  on  municipal  aid  have  for  that  very  reason 
threatened  the  structure  of  social  work  and  the  standards  and 
activities  which  represent  some  of  its  notable  gains  of  the  last 
quarter-century.  This  has  taken  crudest  form  in  an  effort  to 
scamp  or  scrap  what  are  called  the  character-building  agencies. 
A  single  article  by  Robert  W.  Kelso  in  The  Survey  Midmonthly 
for  June,  Character  Last,  sounded  the  warning,  and  has  been 
reprinted  widely  throughout  the  country.  It  got  the  issue  out 
of  the  dark.  After  all  it  does  mean  something  that  the  instru- 
mentalities set  up  by  Survey  Associates  for  die  purpose  of 
awakening,  inspiring,  informing  the  social  intelligence  are 
here  to  function  in  bad  times  as  well  as  good. 

LONG-RANGE  MEASURES.  Granted  that  it  may  help  to  hold 
up  die  hands  of  social  workers  who  help  die  families  of  die 
unemployed;  but  those  social  workers  would  be  die  first  to 
regard  it  as  a  shortsighted  patchwork  operation  if  The  Survey 
did  not  at  die  same  time  bring  out  affirmative  efforts  to  out- 
flank the  trouble  and  be  rid  of  die  need  for  relief.  Our  be- 
ginnings in  so  doing  antedated  die  stock-market  crash — a  semi- 
special  number  in  mid-winter  of  1928;  a  special  number, 
Unemployment  and  Ways  Out,  in  April  1929.  In  diose  years 
we  knew  precisely  what  it  meant  to  try,  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity, to  get  a  hearing  for  such  a  theme.  Now  the  public  is 
aroused,  but  in  die  large  has  lacked  national  leadership.  What, 
first  of  all,  we  have  attempted  on  The  Sur- 
vey has  been  to  follow  through  from  month 
to  month  die  furrows  we  reopened  in  our 
special  number  in  the  spring  of  '29.  For 
they  were  old  furrows  and  had  been  broken 
before — by  tie  President's  Unemployment 
Conference  of  1921,  by  Mayor  Mitchel's 
New  York  Commission  in  1915,  by  earlier 
bodies.  Such  furrows  as  steadier  work 
(stabilization,  regularization) ;  swifter  re- 
employment  (exchanges) ;  public  works;  un- 
employment insurance  (reserves);  commu- 
nity organization  and  die  rest.  Perhaps 
by  harrowing  tiem  in  hard  times,  we  might 
help  bring  out  die  sort  of  crop  that  died 
of  neglect  in  good  times. 

Our  effort  has  been  to  single  out  any 
move  on  die  part  of  an  employing  cor- 
poration, a  labor  union,  business  body, 
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public  or  voluntary  agency,  which  gave  promise  of  lending 
interest  and  practical  edge  to  developments  in  any  of  these 
directions.  Here  we  sent  a  staff  member  to  appraise  a  set-up. 
There  we  published  the  heart  of  findings  by  university  experts 
or  a  group  of  employers.  Take  our  major  articles  in  1931 
under  two  of  these  headings: 

STEADIER    WORK 


A  Merchant  Looks  at  Sta- 
bilization 

Three  Cities  Look  Ahead — 
Long-Range  Plans  in  Roch- 
ester, Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati 

The  Umbrella  of  Public 
Works 

Keeping  at  the  Job— How 
Labor  and  Management 
Collaborated  on  the  B.&  O. 

Toward  a  National  Em- 
ployment Service 

Spring  and   Unemployment 

Guaranteed  Time  in  the 
Stock  Yards 


— A.  Lincoln  Filene  — February  i 

— Beulah  Amidon  — February  i* 

— Otto  T.  Mallery  —March  i 

—Otto  S.  Beyer  —March  i 

— Mary  van  Kleeck  — April  15 

— Beulah  Amidon  — May  15* 

— Harold  H.  Swift  —November  i 


INSURANCE 


Shall  We  Stick  to  the  Amer- 
ican Dole? 

A  State  Dismissal  Wage  Act 
When     Shutdown     Came — a 
Dismissal   Wage   in   Prac- 
tice 

American  Plans  of  Unem- 
ployment Insurance 

Dole-itis 

Seven  Governors  and  Un- 
employment 

A  Small  Plant  Tries  It  Out 

Who  Bears  the  Business 
Risks? 

Fourteen  Rochester  Firms 
Go  Pioneering 

Unemployment   Insurance 

Unemployment  Insurance — 
an  American  Plan  to  Pro- 
tect Workers  and  Avoid 
the  Dole 

Labor  on  Relief  and  Insur- 
ance 

Security  Next 

Wisconsin  Tackles  Job  Se- 
curity 


-Helen  Hall 
-Ernest  G.  Draper 


-Ewan  Clague  and 
W.  C.  Couper 

-Paul  H.  Douglas 
-Charles  M.  Mills 

-Unsigned 
-Unsigned 


— Wm.  M.  Leiserson   — 'March  i 


-January  i 
-January  15 


— February  i 

— February  I 

— February  i 

— February  15* 

— February  15 


-Staff  article 
-Beulah  Amidon 


-March  15* 
-April  15* 


— Frances  Perkins       — November  i 


-Louis  Stark 
-Paul  U.  Kellogg 


-November  15 
-December* 


— Elizabeth  Brandeis  — December  15 


ECONOMIC  PLANNING.  Our  chief  terrain  for  exploration 
has  run,  of  course,  in  that  manageable  belt  of  problems  mid- 
way between  human  needs  and  the  general  economic  order. 
Beginning  last  spring,  however,  one  of  our  continuing  lines  of 
activity  led  on  to  our  special  number  of  March  1932  in  which 
we  endeavored  to  bring  the  idea  of  Economic  Planning  down 
to  great  segments  of  American  industrial  life.  Such  a  project 
involves  all  The  Survey  techniques,  and  involves  time.  In 
this  instance  also  we  started  in  to  publish  a  series  of  curtain- 
raising  articles  as  early  as  last  July,  and  shall  endeavor  in  the 
months  ahead  to  follow  the  number  up  in  ways  which  will 
help  turn  the  hard  times  into  whetstones  for  keen  thinking. 

NEIGHBORS  TO  THE  WORLD.  The  first  winter  of  the  de- 
pression there  was  a  disposition  to  soft-pedal  things  and  to 
regard  ours  as  a  local  and  temporary  emergency. 

The  second  winter  of  the  depression  the  public  front  shifted. 
There  was  a  worldwide  depression  on  and  the  U.  S.  A.  was 
its  victim. 

This  year  there  seems  a  fair  chance  that  Americans  will  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  this  worldwide  depression  is,  after  all, 
something  that  our  own  national  policies  have  had  a  big  finger 
in — whether  we  consider  disarmament,  debts  and  reparations, 


tariffs,  or  what  not.  And  a  journal  concerned  with  the  con- 
ditions in  our  industrial  districts,  our  cottonlands  and  wheat 
belt,  has  a  stake  in  it  all.  This  has  given  new  significance  to 
John  Palmer  Gavit's  monthly  department,  Through  Neigh- 
bors' Doorways;  and  he  has  made  the  most  of  it  in  his  inimi- 
table way.  Some  day  the  Survey  Graphic  may  be  in  position  to 
carry  each  month  a  sixteen-page  form  of  outstanding  articles 
interpreting  the  pageantry  and  problems  of  the  peoples  beyond 
our  borders — and  of  their  interplay  and  our  part  in  it.  That 
such  treasure  trove  is  at  hand  for  such  distinctive  treatment 
was  illustrated  by  our  December  Graphic  which  carried  articles 
on  three  "hot  spots"  of  the  earth's  surface: 

Paul   Monroe  on  The  Mosaic  Which   Is  Manchuria 

Ernst  Jackh  on  German  Stress 

S.  K.  Ratcliffe  on  Gandhi  at  the  Round  Table. 

MEXICANS  IN  OUR  MIDST  was  our  annual  racial  number 
in  May;  in  sequence  to  Italy  Under  Fascism,  The  New  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia  and  the  rest.  It  dealt  with  our  newest 
settlers.  We  heard  less  from  it  afterward  in  the  East,  but  it 
met  with  eager  interest  in  the  Southwest,  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  wherever  Spanish-speaking  immigration  had  spread. 
As  an  exhibit  of  northward  migration,  it  was  in  sequence  to 
our  Harlem  number  and  crystallized  and  interpreted  investi- 
gations and  experience  at  a  score  of  centers.  Paul  Taylor, 
Mary  Austin,  Prof.  Max  Handman  and  Mrs.  Brenner  were 
active  in  its  collaboration.  Edition  of  37,500. 

Said  of  Mexicans  in  Our  Midst 

RAMON  BETETA,  attorney,  Mexico,  D.  F.: — With  articles  such  as 
these  you  will  succeed  in  giving  the  American  public  a  better 
conception. 

OTTO  H.  GUSHING,  attorney-at-laia,  San  Francisco,  Calif.: — First, 
I  wish  to  compliment  you  upon  the  May  Graphic.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  far  and  away  the  best  number  of  the  Graphic  yet  produced. 
I  read  every  word  of  it  with  great  interest. 

JEANNETTE  W.  BACHRACH,  Glendale,  Calif.: — Having  worked  as 
home  teacher  for  fourteen  years  in  Los  Angeles,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Mexican  immigant  and  his  problems.  Hence 
my  keen  pleasure  in  this  particular  number.  In  "Santa  Susana" 
Mrs.  Amanda  Mathews  Chase  has  caught  the  spirit  of  these 
people  and  crystallized  it  into  a  charming  sketch.  The  other 
home  teachers  are  equally  delighted. 

H.  T.  MANUEL,  professor  of  educational  psychology,  University  of 
Texas: — I  have  gone  through  this  number  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  wish  to  compliment  you  on  producing  such  a  fine 
edition. 

F.  STUART  FITZPATRICK,  manager,  Civil  Development  Dept.,  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce: — I  was  interested  not  only  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
and  Dr.  McLean's  articles  in  your  May  Survey  Graphic,  but  also 
in  the  others.  The  issue  makes  a  very  real  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  Mexican  immigration  situation. 

ANNIE  CLO  WATSON,  International  Institute,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
— Mexicans  in  Our  Midst  shows  the  artistry  of  choosing  here  and 
there  the  right  detail  until  there  is  a  synthesis,  indigenous  to  every 
corner  of  our  land  where  Mexicans  grow.  Speaking  for  Texas — 
congratulations  and  mil  gracias! 

AMANDA  M.  CHASE,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: — The  Survey  is  more 
than  a  periodical,  it  is  an  institution  and  working  for  it  is  working 
for  the  world. 

FRANK  TANNENBAUM,  Brookinas  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.: — 
I  have  read  and  enjoyed  every  page  of  your  Mexican  number. 
You  always  seem  to  be  able  to  do  the  impossible. 


THE  songs  and  folk  arts  of  the  migrant  Mexicans  were  a 
foil   to   the   overcast  horizons  of   the   hard   times.     So  in 
their  differing  ways  were  two  other  special  numbers  of  Survey 
Graphic  during  the  year. 
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A  NEW  DEAL  AT  CITY  HALL.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
industrial  distress,  there  was  refreshment  to  be  had  in  turn- 
ing to  one  type  of  corporation  which  seems  to  have  made  some 
rerv  real  gains  in  the  last  decade,  namely,  the  municipality. 
All  the  more  so  because  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  country 
have  so  thoroughly  advertised  its  shortcomings.  Here  was  a 
special  number,  edited  by  Loula  D.  Lasker  of  The  Survey 
staff,  and  in  which  we  had  the  collaboration  of  the  new  "city 
men."  Edition  of  34,500. 

Said  of  the  Cities  Number 

Lewis  MEUAM,  Brookings  Institution: — In  the  present  situ- 
ation we  need  breadth  of  vision  and  intelligent,  courageous  lead- 
ership. I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  October  number. 
New  Deal  at  City  Hall."  Louis  Brownlow's  article  particularly 
appealed  to  me,  perhaps  because  I  agreed  with  it  so  thoroughly. 

BELLE  SHERWIX,  president,  .\taional  League  of  Wont*  Voters: — 
I  spent  a  delightful  hour  or  two  last  night  reading  many  of  its 
page*.  (October  Survey  Graphic  1931.)  It  is — in  the  language 
of  youth — a  "thrilling"  number,  assembling  so  much  experience 
which  leaves  the  reader  optimistic;  giving  so  much  perspective 
for  tasks  which  necessarily  include  to  much  drudgery;  relating 
machinery  of  government  so  hopefully  to  its  social  purposes.  I 
am  eager  to  make  sure  that  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  leaders 
of  the  League  in  many  places. 

CLAREKCE  E.  Rn>LET,  International  City  Managers'  Association, 
Chicago: — I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you 
and  the  other  members  of  your  staff  on  your  excellent  issue  on 
municipal  government  The  authors  were  well  chosen  and  the 
articles  are  written  in  an  interesting  style.  The  attention  which 
you  have  given  to  city  government  in  this  issue  should  do  much 
to  stir  public  interest,  thus  leading  to  better  city  government. 

Louis  BROWXLOW,  Public  Administration  Clearing  Home,  Chi- 
cago:— I  am  already  hearing  much  favorable  comment  on  the 
issue  (A  New  Deal  at  City  Hall)  especially  from  those  who  say 
some  thing  like  this:  -Weil,  this  is  the  first  time  any  magazine 
of  general  circulation  has  ever  taken  up  the  new  ideas  in  munici- 
pal management." 

REV.    HOWAKD    MELISH.    Church    of   the    Holy    Trinity,   Brooklyn, 
Y.: — Your   recent  number  on  the  city  was   perfectly  splendid 
and  a  big  help. 

MOB  V.  I.  MILVER,  city  manager,  Kinsley,  Kansas: — Your  mag- 
azine  has  been  a  source  of  modi  pleasure  as  well  as  information 
and  the  number  which  was  devoted  to  the  city-manager  plan  was 
worth  all  and  more  than  the  entire  subscription  price. 

HEXIY  BlWTLEY,  Cincinnati  City  Charter  Committee:— I  thought 
that  the  October  number  of  the  Graphic  was  splendid. 


WHEN  SCIENCE  LOOKS  AT  PEOPLE,  edited  by  Mary  Ross 
of  The  Survey  staff,  and  collaborated  in  by  the  Brush  Founda- 
tion, shifted  the  focus  from  what  Carlisle  called  the  dismal 
science  to  that  constellation  of  disciplines  which  have  to  deal 
with  man  himself.  What  and  where  we  are,  where  we  want 
to  go  and  how  to  get  there — these  are  ambitious  questions  that 
people  ask  of  science.  In  this  issue,  lookouts  at  many  mast- 
heads told  what  they  see  before  us  and  on  the  horizon — the 
news  from  biology,  anatomy,  public  health;  from  psychology, 
anthropology,  statistical  research;  from  sociology  and  from 
eugenics,  the  infant  science  of  them  alL  Forty  thousand  copies 
were  printed,  our  record  run  for  the  year;  and  we  made  the 
issue  the  basis  of  a  tircularization  that  brought  in  3500  new 
readers.  The  response  to  the  number  was  instant  and  wide- 
spread. After  all  we  might  be  dealing  with  our  newest  sciences 
but  we  were  dealing  with  mankind's  oldest  interest.  Comment 
follows. 

Said  of  Our  Science  Number 

VIRGINIA  R.  Wine,  executive  tecretary,  The  Brush  Foundation, 
Cleveland: — The  comments  here  from  every  kind  of  person  hare 
been  so  warm  that  I  believe  there  is  even  more  in  it  man  we 
originally  thought  and  we  are  beginning  to  get  letters  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  asking  for  further  information  and  indicat- 
ing their  satisfaction  in  the  material  presented. 

FREDERICK  OSBORX,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Nns 
York:— I  received  the  April  Survey  Graphic  this  morning  at  my 
office  here,  and  have  neglected  my  work  all  morning  to  read  it; 
and  want  to  tend  you  a  line  of  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  re- 
membering me,  and  of  congratulation  on  the  high  excellence  and 
extraordinary  interest  of  the  issue. 

MARY  L.  RAUXT,  executive  iterttvry,  Child  Welfare  Ann.,  Neva 
Orleans: — The  April  Graphic  is  so  pertinent  in  answer  to  a  con- 
scious need  that  I  feel  as  if  we  should  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
the  staff. 

J.  E.  CUTLER,  dttx.  School  of  Applied  Social  Science*,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland: — The  April  number  of  the  Survey 
Graphic  established  a  new  peak  in  your  performance  record.  Con- 
gratulations ! 

PROF.  HEXRY  PRATT  FAiRcmLO,  Nev  York  University: — I  with 
to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  the  success  Miss  Ross  achieved 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic.  It  is  attracting  a  lot  of 
attention,  and  I  have  already  many  favorable  comments. 

MARCCHUTE  E.  SCHWARZMAH,  director,  The  Children's  Labora- 
tories, tfeia  Rochelle: — Yon  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  wealth 
of  material  and  the  scientific  importance  of  your  contributors. 

SOLOMOW  BLUHM,  Hunter  College,  New  York: — I  find  this  number 
informative  and  enjoyable  for  my  personal  purposes;  but  I  see  in 
it,  in  addition,  an  invaluable  aid  in  my  professional  capacity  as 
a  teacher  of  education.  I  lost  no  time  in  bringing  Science  Looks 
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Early  latt  fall  a  young  commercial  artist  who  had  never  before  appeared  in  the  editorial  pages  of  a  magazine  brought  us  a 
drawing  of  a  man  and  <woman  beseeching  a  rich  civilization.  Charles  Silver  has  made  the  frontispieces  for  The  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  ever  since.  His  Thanksgiving  drawing  moved  one  reader  to  send  an  additional  gift  of  $500  to  the  relief  fund  of  his  city. 


at  People  to  the  attention  of  my  students  in  Educational  Psychology 
at  Hunter  College.  Their  eager  recognition  of  its  value  as  au- 
thentic supplementary  reading  and  as  an  essential  addition  to 
a  personal  professional  library  on  Education  prompts  me  to  order 
for  them  immediately  one  hundred  copies ;  and  I  am  confident  that 
there  will  be  repeat  orders  as  other  students  learn  of  it. 

JUNE  P.  GUILD,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Richmond,  Va.\ — 
It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  special  numbers  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal. 

JANET  M.  GEISTER,  director  at  headquarters,  American  Nurses' 
Assn.,  New  York: — I  can't  write  to  you  after  every  number  of 
The  Survey,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  care  to  have  me  do  so,  but 
I  do  feel  that  I  must  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  express  my  gratifica- 
tion in  particular  over  your  Science  Number.  It  is  superb! 

MENTAL  HYGIENE,  APRIL: — Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the 
points  of  view  expressed  in  these  articles,  one  could  not  fail  to  be 
fascinated  and  stimulated  by  the  vistas  they  open  up.  No  one  who 
is  interested  in  human  problems  should  miss  this  number  of  the 
Survey  Graphic. 

OTTO  KLINEBERG,  Dept.  of  Anthropology,  Columbia  University: — 
I  regard  it  as  a  real  privilege  to  have  been  associated,  even  in 
a  small  way,  with  such  a  fine  achievement. 

IRVIN  POLEY,  Germantown,  Pa.: — I  took  it  on  a  spring  vacation, 
and  found  I  wanted  to  read  nearly  everything  in  it — an  unusual 
compliment  for  me  to  pay,  I  assure  you. 

DR.  ABRAHAM  MYERSON,  Boston: — May  I  add  my  congratulations 
to  your  very  brilliant  organization  of  your  material?  Your  writers, 
of  course,  deserve  some  credit  but  they  had  a  very  masterly  ex- 
ecutive to  guide  them,  and  the  net  result  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary number,  which  evoked  praise  from  all  sides,  as  I  can  per- 
sonally state  from  my  contact  with  many  of  the  readers. 

H.  H.  LAUGHLIN,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  L.  I.: — I  am  sure  that  students  of  Eugenics  the  world  over 
will  be  much  pleased  with  the  April  number.  What  the  country 
needs  in  Eugenical  publication  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  the  type 
and  theme  of  your  April  issue. 

T.  WINGATE  TODD,  Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Cleveland: — I  am  delighted  with  the  April  issue  and  do  most 
sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  its  excellence  and  attractiveness. 
I  feel  strongly  that  it  should  be  much  more  permanent  than  a 
Journal  issue  usually  is  because  it  gathers  together  in  one  com- 
plete survey  most  of  the  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

DR.  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  editor,  Menial  Hygiene,  New 
York: — It  is  not  often  that  a  magazine  comes  to  my  desk  that  I 
have  any  desire  or  feeling  of  need  to  read  from  cover  to  cover. 
The  April  Graphic,  however,  I  feel  I  must  read  from  the  first 
article  to  the  last.  It  is  such  an  extraordinary  symposium  that  it 
places  a  responsibility  upon  one  to  read  it.  Sincerest  congratula- 
tions on  the  fine  thing  you  have  done. 

DR.  RICHARD  A.  BOLT,  director,  Cleveland  Child  Health  Assn.:— 
This  is  a  unique  number. 


Said  of  The  Survey's  Service  to  the  Times 

RAY  STANNARD  BAKER,  Amherst,  Mass.: — I  am  enclosing  $10.  I 
have  had  to  cut  off  certain  of  my  subscriptions  this  year  but 
The  Survey  has  become  an  enjoyable  necessity. 

JUDGE  FLORENCE  E.  ALLEN,  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio: — I  only  wish 
this  could  be  ten  or  twenty  times  more.  Best  wishes  to  you  and 
all  the  Survey  Associates. 

MRS.  MARGARET  DELANO,  Kennebunkport,  Maine: — The  Survey 
is  a  living  force  and  it  would  be,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
national  calamity  to  have  its  scope  limited  in  any  way. 

HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH,  editor,  The  Forum: — I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  Security  Next,  which  is  more  than  I 
can  say  about  many  articles  in  my  own  magazine.  May  I  again 
congratulate  you  on  a  first-class  issue — the  frontispiece,  Lorwin, 
the  Indian  art,  Jones,  Munroe,  Jackh,  Ratcliffe,  Gavit,  Whipple, 
Ernst?  How  do  you  get  them  together? 

PROF.  W.  G.  BEACH,  dept.  of  economics,  Stanford  University: — 
Then  came  the  November  Graphic  with  its  far  more  than  a 
dollar's  worth  of  clear  and  accurate  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  sound 
judgment  and  vision  in  regard  to  the  whole  troubled  and  suffering 
human  world  and  its  needs !  I  hope  that  nothing  will  ever  stop 
or  weaken  The  Survey  in  its  constructive  and  invaluable  work. 
I  send  my  check  for  $5 — I  wish  I  could  multiply  it  by  ten  or  a 
thousand. 

DR.  J.  PERRY  SEWARD,  New  York  City: — A  pledge  at  this  season 
is  a  difficult  matter.  I  am  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine.  My 
work  for  the  year  is  starting  badly.  My  mail  contains  pleas  or 
excuses  for  delay  in  payment  of  long  overdue  accounts.  My  over- 
head goes  on  merrily  though  I  am  paring  expenditures  carefully. 
My  office  contains  wholly  destitute  persons  for  whom  I  sometimes 
offer  carfare.  I  am  unwilling  to  drop  from  the  list  of  your  con- 
tributors. I  am  willing  to  pledge  for  $10. 

LYMAN  BRYSON,  executive  director,  Calif.  Assn.  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation:— Every  time  the  familiar  Survey  comes  to  my  desk  I  am 
reminded  of  the  most  extraordinary  achievement  in  American 
journalism,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  number  so  full  of  things 
that  I  had  to  read  as  this  one! 

BISHOP  JOHN  N.  McCoRMicx,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: — I  can  ap- 
preciate the  emergency  of  the  Survey  Associates  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  work  which  you  have  been  doing  is  one  of  great 
importance  and  should  be  supported  by  interested  parties.  I  am, 
therefore,  trying  to  extend  my  limit  a  little  bit  and  am  sending 
you  a  check  for  $10  for  the  year  J932. 

DR.  ELLEN  C.  POTTER,  Trenton,  N.  J.: — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
send  my  check  to  you  at  once.  Like  many  others  I  do  not  know 
what  I  should  do  without  The  Survey. 
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M«T    P.    WHEELE*,    stall    manager   tf    Sttial    Service,    Nfioark. 
:—  MIT    1    express    again   my   admiration   for   the   way   The 
Surrey   is   meeting  the  needs   of  the   various  communities  of  the 
United  States  to  be  objectively  informed  of  actual  condition*. 

'  Mu.  H.  L.  BALDOLSTOW.  Ardmtre.  Pa.:—  I  had  decided  to  cancel 
my  subscription  to  Surrey  Graphic  but  I  just  can't.  .  .  .  The  Graphic 
•cans  something  vital  in  these  times.  To  make  some  amends 
for  your  having  to  send  me  the  three  notices,  I  am  enclosing  my 
check  for  $4.00.  my  subscription  and  $1.00  for  extra  expense* 
soch  as  you  *rnt  out  an  appeal  for  last  fall.  Good  luck  to  you 
and  your  interesting  and  worthwhile  magazine. 

FMD  S.  Prra.  Lancaster,  Pa.:—  I  believe  that  The  Surrey  and 
the  Survey  Graphic  have  aided  me  to  a  philosophy  that  keeps  me 
living  and  working. 

BEKTHA  ASHLIT  SEAI.LE,  Cambridge,  Man.:—  The  only  time  I 
really  purr  these  deadly  day*  of  depression  is  when  The  Survey 
comes  —  (tho'  I  may  be  fighting  mad  after  reading  it)  —  for  1 
know  it  will  tell  me  of  a  few  people  who  have  the  knowledge  and 
the  wisdom  to  state  facts,  to  face  them,  and  to  offer  some  sane 
practical  plan  for  constructive  readjustment. 

CLIMEKT  WILLS,  Kno  Ttrk  City:—  I  was  recently  in  Paris  and 
met  Mr.  Henri  Barbusse,  who  is  publishing  Le  Monde,  a  liberal 
weekly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  him  to  receive  regularly  copies  of  the  Survey  Graphic 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  subscription  for  him  if  you  have 
not  already  Mr.  Barbusse  or  his  publication  on  your  mailing  list. 

GKKCC  Gore,  secretary,  Nno  fork  State  Board  •/  Housing,  Di- 
vision •/  Architecture:—  I  have  read  the  article  on  the  President's 
housing  conference.  It  is  the  only  critical  summary  that  has  been 
primed,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  written  with  understanding  of  the  underlying  issues. 
I  want  to  add  my  congratulations. 

ELLA  F.  HAUUS.  executive  lecretary,  Council  •/  Social  Agencies, 
Phtla.:  —  It  is  with  some  embarrassment  that  I  now  write  you 
about  the  Survey  article  on  the  salary  reduction  discussion  in 
Philadelphia,  because  I  should  have  expressed  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  way  it  was  handled  long  ago.  Your  editorial  •comment  I 
thought  particularly  fine  and  understanding. 

Mu.  EJL.SW  G.  PtnELD,  Mtntciair,  fi.  J.:  —  This  year  I  have 
stopped  reading  my  friends'  Surveys,  have  given  up  the  Atlantic, 
and  have  subscribed  to  The  Survey.  We  find  that  and  the  World 
Tomorrow  the  most  stimulating  magazines  that  come  to  us, 

MA>T  SWAM  ROLTZAHX,  director,  Social  Work  Publicity  Council, 
.\r*>  York:  —  The  Mid  for  March  is  a  grand  number!'  I  don't 
remember  when  you  ever  have  been  able  to  draw  on  the  experi- 
ence from  the  whole  country  as  you  have  this  time,  and  you  have 
managed  to  get  some  remarkably  good  writing  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Chicago,  California  and  Buffalo. 

G.  D.  CotTissiANO,  manager,  Red  /"  Coconut  Products,  Philippine 
lilandi:  —  Survey  Graphic  is  a  College,  for  everyone  interested 
in  the  history  and  the  future  of  humankind,  and  a  school  where 
one  is  trained  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  sufferings 
of  mankind. 

E.  HEXIY,  R.N.,  Detroit  ',  Mich.:  —  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
not  only  I  am  enjoying  The  Survey  but  it  is  being  passed  on  to 
the  minister  of  a  so-called  Rescue  Mission  who  is  doing  a  fine  piece 
of  social  service  here  in  Detroit  with  a  group  of  men  who  are 
decidedly  above  the  "bum"  and  "tramp"  class. 

BLAIXE  E.  KIKEPATUCC,  Oak  Park,  111.:  —  I  have  read  The  Survey 
now  and  then  by  borrowing  other  people's  copies;  I  now  want  it 
for  myself  and  family.  It  is  excellent  material  for  time*  like 
the*e. 

ESTHE*  McCuiiK.  Columbus,  Ohia:  —  I  am  presenting  this  subscrip- 
tion to  a  friend  who  should  be  taking  The  Survey  and  probably 
will  subscribe  for  years  to  come  after  she  becomes  acquainted  with 
Ac  valuable  contents. 
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magazine    is    in- 


R. L.  ASHLCT,  Pasadena.,  Calif.:  —  In  my  studies  of  present  day 
civilization,  I  have  found  the  Survey  Graphic  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  magazine*.  It  had  been  especially  good  the  last  year. 
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How  We  Came  Out  in  1931 

Condensed  Statement  —  All  Operations 
Revenue                                            Disbursements 

c  W  ""««;..:  .  :  :  '?;  Jg             *—••"••  *—•  «  *  «.»» 

How  We  Entered  1932 

Status  of  Educational  Funds,  Dec.  31,  1931 

General  Fund         Graphic  Founders  Fund             Combined 
Deficit,     Dec.    31,     1930   .                  ($3,967)                               ($1,505)                               ($  5.472) 

Unfulfilled     pledges     ....                     305                                 2,500                                   2,805 

(  4,272)                               (  4.005)                               (     8.277) 
Balance    1931     3,939                                    2.239                                      6.178 

2et.  ..Contribution!  $  86.482            Circulation   Investment.  $41.209 

Total    Revenue  $197,187        Total    Disbursements...               ..$191,609 
Balanrt    (or    the    year  6,178 

Deficit,     Dec.    31.     1931  ($    333)                               ($1,766)                               ($2,089) 

$191,009 

OPERATING  ACCOUNTS 
I.  ASSOCIATION   ACCOUNT 

Educational  Funds                                Disbursements 

GENERAL    FUND                                                    Administration    (U)                            $1647 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 

GENERAL    FUND 
Deficit,    December   31,    1930...                                                                                     ($  3967) 

Unfilled    pledges,    cancelled    3O5 

($  4,272) 
Current    Contributions     1931 
Membership   Classes 
$10    $13,110 

$25                                                                                           6  575 

Total   Membership.....  $29,035                        Membership    and     Finance...              9.563 
Other    Contributions...      24,812                           EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  DESKS 
Total     General     Fund                            $53847              Editor's    Office     ('/2>...    $5,737 

$50                                                                                           3,350 

$100                 .                          6.000 

Total    Memberships    $29.035 

Industry     3,594 
DEPARTMENTAL    FUNDS                                         ^ft"   Sen""    '                  <f9« 

Departmental    Funds    10.030 

Industry                               ti  KI',                             Social    Practice    .  .         .     3.082 

Midmonthly   Fund    500 

ForeC"   Se'rvi,;:  !  .'  !  !  .'     'J.JM                             Education    2.420 
Health                                           865                               Communities     592       24.040 

Total    General    and    Related    Funds  64,377 

C^m'muntties*'0!'.'.'.'               ''?20                         Total-    *»«>i»«ion    Account  $40.250 

Net    Contributions    $55.312 

counts    for    Investment 
Trt»l    Departmental     Funds  10.030                8ur«y   M.dmonthly   (General 

Appropriations  (1931)  to 

Midmonthly   Account    11.123      51,373 

General   and    Departmental    com-                                 Survey      Graphic       (Graphic 

Balance  for  year   1  3,939 

Allocation  to  Publishing  Receipts 
Midmonthly    Fund  500           to  cover  members'  subscriptions        9,149 

Deficit.   General   Fund.   December  31.    1931  ($      333) 

CRiPHir   rnnuncpQ   nitin           11  •>«!>        Total     Contributions     needed  $89,449 

GRAPHIC   FOUNDERS   FUND 
Deficit     December   31.    1930  (•  1.505) 

Unfilled    pledges,    cancelled  2,500 

Tttal    Contributions    received...     $95.627                                                                        $95.627 

($  4,005) 
Current  Contributions                                       $31.250 

PUBLISHING  ACCOUNTS 
II.  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  ACCOUNT 

Revenue                                                                 Disbursements 
Subscriptions  to  The  Survey 
(Twice   a  month) 
New     $20.884 

Appropriation     (1931)     to     Graphic     Publishing 
Account    28,931 

Balance    for   year    *  *'23* 

Deficit,    Graphic   Founders    Fund,    Dec.   31.    1931 

Deficit.    General   and    Graphic    Funds    Combined, 
December   31.    1931 

CHARLES   M.   CABOT   FUND 
In    Hand.    December    31.     1930  

Renewal!    39,170                           Administration     I'.-i)     $  6,647 
Editor's    Office    ('/4>...     $2.868 
Cj)              $60.054       $30,027          Editorial    7.317 

Balance   in   Hand.    December  31.  1931    (Including                                                      ti?  471 
prepaid    expenses    $587.60)     

Midmonthly    Sales     636         Manufacturing     15,334 

Subscription     Routine     ('„)  3,483 
Total   Circulation    Receipti  .    ..       $35.236         Midmonthly    Sales                        .                22 

Recapitulation  of  Publishing  Accounts 

Revenue                                                       Midmonthly    Graphic     Combined 
Subscriptions    (twice    a    month)             $30.027        $30.027        $60.054 

Advertising   2.744        Advertising                                                2208 

Jobbing    (14)     (12) 

Discounts    Earned    0/s)   470 

Total     Publishing     Receipts  $38.438         Total     Publishing     Maintenance      $37.879 
Appropriation     for     Circulation                           Circulation    Investment 
Investment       from        General                               Joint       Subscription       Exten- 
Fund    11.123               sion    C/2>     11.682 

Monthly    Subscriptions                    16.954           I6.95< 

Allocations                                                       4.573             4.572             9.145 

IV    s.i,.                                                                                                    636              1,969             2,605 
OUIK    aaies     ^co                  TR* 

Total     Revenue     $49.561         Total    Disbursements    $49.561 

III.  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  ACCOUNT 

Revenue                                                                 Disbursements 
Subscriptions    to    The    Survey                               Administration     (!/3)     .                      $  6.647 

Advertising                                                                                          2'744           l6-148           l8'892 

Net  from    Jobbing                                <I2>              "" 

nltroiintt     F-irned                                                                                                         470                   940                1.410 

Royalties                                                            

Total    Publishing     Receipts                                  $38.438         $72,267       $110.705 

Appropriations  to  Circulation   Investment: 

(twin  a  month)  $30.027 
Subscriptions.     Survey     Graphic                           Editor's    Office    Ci)...   $2.868 
New     $8,327                              Editorial    12.813          15681 

16.954         Subscription     Routine     (%)...             6.966 
Allocations    ('/»)    4,572        Newsstands   $2.156 

Tota|                                                                                                         $49.561       $101.198       $150,759 

Sales                                            1  969           2  737 

Disbursements 
Maintenance                                                                                    $37.879        $71.671       $109.550 

Total    Circulation     Receipts  $54.290                                                                     .  

Advertising    16.148        Total     Publishing     Maintenance       $71,671 

Circulation    Investment'  .           M.M2          29.527          41.209 

Jobbing     (''.>)     .                          ..            (II)         Circulation    Investment 

Total   Disbursements                                    $49.561       $101.198      $150.759 

Discounts    Earned    (%)  940           Joint      Subscription      Invest- 

Rovaltles     900                ment   (14)    $11.682 

Total     Publishing      Roceipts  $72,267                  motion     .    .                       17,845 

CERTIFICATE   OF   AUDIT 

Survey  Associates,  Inc.:  —  We  have'audited  your  accounts  for  the 
vear   ended    December    31,    1931.      In    our    opinion    the    above    state- 

Investment       from        Graphic 
Founders    Fund    28,931 

Total    Revenue    $101,198        Total   Disbursements 


$5  Is  allocated  to  subscription  receipts  from  each  membership  and  contribution  to 
er  the  regular  subscription  of  the  member  or  contributor. 


$101,198        ments  set  forth  your  revenue  as  recorded,  your  expenses,  and  the 
deficit  at    December  31,    1931. 

New  York,  January  30,  1932  (Signed)    HASKINS  &  SELLS. 
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May.   Herkart  L. 

May.  Mr.  4  Mn.  WaMar  A. 

MtMartria.  Mix  Ella*  (la  Haaarlaa) 

Maan.  Jaka  F. 

Marlay.  FrWarica  N.  (I* 


P»«laa%.  Blaka*  4  Mr*.  Rakart  L. 

•rat  L. 
Rrr    Eatftoatt 


lirlaa*.  Mix  E.  B 
taM|«B.  Baa  (la  MaxaHaa) 
Savxr.  Max 


EDUCATION 
($05) 

Mara     Mr.    4    Mr*.    ArfrW    K 
Laak.    Jaeak    H 
Ht,      .      . 


Uatar.  Mr.  4  Hn  ASMft  B. 
Lakaiaa.  let**  4  Mr*.  Inriat 
La*y.  Hn  0««<  M. 


•tBwtft.   HaraM  M 
Tkaai.  Winia* 
Tarark.   E     L 
Uaaaa.  Mn.   H.  S. 


$50  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


COMMUNITIES 

(9120) 
E     L«art>...  .     IIM 


anONYMOU* 

..I  Mtaamorat  Carp..  H.  T.  C. 
.  Frmatll.  H. 

Faaa4atlx>.  ClavalaX 
.  Mn.  Paal 
Prarw.  1 

HMh^n  B- 
C*ja>>a.  Mix  Caraliaa  B. 


Dlltaa.   H.  6. 

Daytaa  Baraaa  at  C»....rt» 

4  Caxaiaarly  Ckaat 
Or»»ar.  Mix  Mary  E. 
E.rta.  Mn  E.  P. 


SPECIAL  FUNDS 


(S2S1S) 
MI  w  Sakavaar  MaMrtal  Faa4     SSW         (Eaaawic    Puaala*) 

Caaaaa.     Hn     Haary    WkHa    ^i»^ 

Laaks     at     Paaaat)  >ElBkint.     Hn.    L*aaar4    K.       SB* 

•raaftn.      Mix     Ellntotk    .         BS 


KEY: 


•  6a*a  aha  to  i 
t  Gin  aha  »  i 


Can  alaa  to  Bmrtajiatll  Faa4t 
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($50  Contributing  Members — Concluded) 


French.    Herbert  G. 

•Friedlander,  Edgar 

Gannett,   Mrs.   Mary  T.  L. 

Geler,  F.  A. 

Griffith,   Miss  Alice 

Halleck,  Mrs.   R.  P. 

Hallowell.   Mrs.  F.  W. 

Hamlin.   Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chauncey  J. 

Harmon,  Miss  Helen  Griffiths 

Harmon,  Mrs.  William  E. 

Herslofl,   Mrs.  N.  B. 

Hilton,   George 

Huyck,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Ingraham.  Mrs.   H.  C.  M. 

Jackson.  Miss  Mary  Louisa 

Kane,  Francis  Fisher 

Kelley.   Nicholas 

Kennedy.  Prof.  F.  L. 

Kent.  Mrs.  William 

Koshland.  Mrs.  Marcus  S. 

Levy.  Edgar  A. 

Lewisohn,   Miss  Alice 

Lewlsohn,  Miss  Irene 

Ludlngton,  Miss  Katharine 

Marston,  George  W. 

Merlam.  Lewis 

Meyer,  Alfred  C. 


Milbank.  Albert  0. 
Moore.   Miss  Alice  E. 
Moors,  Mrs.  John  F. 

'Morrow.    Mrs.    Dwlght  W. 

Morse.   Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  M. 

Newborn.    Mrs.   M. 

Paine,  Miss  Helen 

Patterson,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Pollak.  Julian  A. 

Pollak,   Maurice  E. 

Pope,  Willard 

° Potter,  Miss  Blanche 

Pratt,  George  D.,  Jr. 

Rounds,  R.  S. 

Schaffner,  Joseph   Halle 

Schaffner.   Robert  C. 

Schoellkopf,  Mrs.  Alfred  H. 

Seager.   Henry  R.   (In  Memoriam) 

Shroder,   Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Spahr,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 

Straus,   Mrs.   H.  Grant 

Vincent.  George  E. 

Wald,    0.    Everett 

Well,  Sumner  S. 

Wickenham.  George  W. 

"Wile,  Dr.  Ira  S. 


$25  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


MCHESON,  M.  w..  jr. 

Allerton,  Miss  Ida  M. 

Amldon,  Judge  Charles  F. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Associated  Charities,  Cincinnati 

Athey,  Mrs.  C.  N. 


DAKER,  Judge  Harvey  H.    (In 

Memoriam) 

Baker,  Mrs.   Horace  Fortes 
Baldwin,  Arthur  D. 
Baldwin,  Mn.  Harry  A. 
Baldwin.   Mrs.   H.  P. 
Baldwin.  Miss  Rachel 
Beer.  Walter  E. 
Benjamin,  Edward  B. 
Bingham,  Judge  Robert  W. 
Bird.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Blaney.  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Bonnell.   Mrs.   Henry  H. 
Borg,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Bowers,   Mrs.   Martha  D. 
Brady.  Or.  John  W.  8. 
"Branded,   Miss  Elizabeth 
Brenner,  Mrs.  Ann  Reed 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
Brown,  Thatcher  M. 
Buell,  Miss  Bertha  G. 
Buell,  Bradley 
Burns.  Allen  T. 
Butzrl.   Mrs.  Leo  M. 


*»ABOT,  Philip 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Chaffee.   H.  Almon 
Chanter.  W.  G. 
Cheever.  Mils  Helen 
Chenery.  William  L. 
Chew,  Miss  E.  B. 
Clowes,  F.  J. 
Coffee.  Rabbi  Rudolph  I. 
Cogswell,  Ledyard,  Jr. 
C«lt,  Edward  F 
Conyngton,  Miss  Mary 
Conyngton.  Thomas 
Cook,  Mn.  Alfred  A. 
Coolldge.  Mrs.  Dane 
Council  of  Social  Agencies, 

Cincinnati 
Cowles,  Gardner 
Cowles,  Mrs.  Gardner 
Crawford,  Miss  Anne  Lothrop 
Curtis,  Miss  Isabella 


•WAVtt,  Mist  Betsey  B. 
Davis,  James 
Deacon,  J.  Byron 
de  Forest,  Henry  L. 
Delano.  Frederic  A. 
Dell,  Rev.  Burnham  North 
Dlack.   Mr.  &  Mn.  A.  W. 
Dlllenback.  H.  B. 
Dodge,  Cleveland  E. 
Dodge,  Perclval 
Doster,  Miss  Agnes  M 
Dreler,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Dummer,  Mn.  W.  F. 
du  Pont.  Mrs.  Coleman 


•ECKSTEIN.  Louis 

Edwards,  William 
Ehrlch,  Mn.  Adelaide  Price 
Eldlitz,  Mn.  Ernest  Frederick 
Eisendrath.  Mrs.  Joseph  N. 
Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 

Fund,  Chicago 
Elliott.  Dr.  John  L. 
Emerson,  Dr.  Haven 
Emmett,  Burton 
Emmett.  Mn.  Burton 
English.  H.  D.  W.  (In  Memoriam) 
Erdmann,  Albert  J. 
•Enkine,   Mn.   Morse 
Ettelson.  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Evans.  Miss  Anna  Cope 


T  ECHHEIMER.  S.   Marcus 
Fels.  Mn.  Samuel  S. 
Ferry,   Mansfield 
•Flnley.  Dr.  John  H. 
Fisher,   Mn.  Dorothy  Canfteld 
Floisher,  Mn.  H.  T. 
Fosdlck,   Raymond  B. 
tFreeman.  Mn.  Adele  Shaw 
Freeman,  Harrison  B. 
•Friedlander.  Edgar 


WAMBLE,  Mist  Elizabeth  F. 

Gannett,  Mrs.  Mary  Row 
Gavlt.  John  P. 
Gavlt,  Mn.  John  P. 
George,   Miss  Julia 
Glllesplo.  Miss  Mabel  Lindsay 
Goldbaum,  Jacob  8. 
Goldsmith.  Mn.  Elsie 
Goodrich.  Mn.  N.  L. 
Gottlieb,  Harry  N. 
Gruenlng,  Miss  ROM 
Gulniburg,  Mn.  Harry  A. 


H 


ALLE,  Eugene  8. 
Harrison,  Shelby  M. 
Haslett,  Mn.  8.  M. 
Hatch.  Mn.  P.  E. 
Hazard.  Mn.  F.  R. 
Heard.    Mrs.    Dwlght  B. 
Henshaw.  Miss  R.  G. 
Hollander,  Sidney 
Holt,  Miss  Ellen 
Hopkins,  W.  R. 
Houghton.    Miss  May 
Hubbard.  Or.  Elizabeth  Wright 
Hughes,  Chief  Justice  Charles  E. 
Hunter,  Miss  Anna  F. 
Hyde,  E.  Francis 


IDE.  Mn.  Francis  P. 
Ingham,  Miss  Mary  H. 


JACKSON.   Mn.  Percy  (In 

Memoriam) 
Janeway,  Rev.  F.  L. 


KAHN.  Mn.  Albert 
Kellogg,  Miss  Clara  N. 
Kellogg.  Mn.  Florence  Loeb 
Kellogg,  L.  0. 
"Kenderdine,  John  D. 
Klngsbury.  John  A. 
•Klrkbrlde.  Miss  Mary  B. 
{Klelnstuck.    Mn.    C.    G. 
Knowles,  Morris 
Kohn.   Robert  D. 
Koshland.  Daniel  E. 
Kuhn.  Mn.  Simon 
Kulakofsky.  Mn.  J.  H. 


••A MONT.  Corliss 
La  Monte,  Miss  Caroline  B. 
Langdon.  Miss  Ellen  E. 
Lehman,  Arthur 
Lennox.   Miss  Elisabeth 
Letchworth.  Edward  H. 
Lewis,  Theodore  J. 
Llebman.  Mn.  Julius 
Llebmann.  Mn.  Alfred 
Linton,  M.  Albert 
Lowensteln.  Solomon 
Ludlow,   H.  S. 
Love,  John  W. 


"•ACK.  Jacob  W. 
Mack.  Ralph  W. 
MacLelsh,    Mn.  A. 
Macomber,   Miss  Bertha 
Madeira,  Mn.  L.  C. 
Manges.   Dr.   M. 
Manhalt,   Robert 


•Manton.  Miss  Helen  D. 

Mason.  Mist  Mary  T. 

McAlpln.  C.  W. 

McChesney,  John 

McConnell,  Bishop  Francis  J. 

McCormick,   Miss  M.  V. 

McLean,  Francis  H. 

Menken,  Mrs.  Mortimer  M. 

Meyer.  Abraham 

Meyer,  Carl 

Moak.  Harry  L. 

Monroe,  Mn.  William  S. 

Montgomery,  Mn.  W.  A. 

Moon.  H.  H. 

Morgenthau,  Mr.  &   Mn.  Henry 

Morgenthau.  Mn.  Rita  W. 

Morris.   Mn.  Harrison  S. 

Moses,   R.  W. 

Munroe,  Vernon 


N 


ASH.  W.    K. 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office 

Clerks 
Morris.  George  W. 


VLUCH.  Dr.  &  Mn.  Robert 
Olyohant.  Mn.  J.  K.,  Jr. 


~ARKINSON.  Thomas  I. 

Peabody.  Miss  E.  R. 

Peabody,  George  Foster 

Perkins,  Dr.  Roger  Grlswold 

Plschel,  Mn.  Kaspar 

Polk,  Frank  L. 

Pollak,  Mn.  J.  A. 

Pope.  G.  D. 

Porter.  Mn.  James  F. 

Porter.   Rev.  L.  C. 

Powell.   Miss  Rachel  Hopper 

Prentlss.  F.  F. 

Proskauer.  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 

Provident  Loan  &  Savings  Society, 

Detroit 
Publicity  Dept..  Detroit  Community 

Fund 

Pulitzer.  Joseuh,  Jr. 
Pyfer.  Frtd  8. 


RAUH,  Mn.  Enoch 
Rector,  Mist  L.  E. 
Renard,  Miss  Blanche 
Rettenmayer,  J.  P. 
Robbins.  Mn.  France*  C.  L. 
Rogan.  Ralph  F. 
Rouen,   Francis 
Roosevelt  Mn.  Franklin  0. 
Roeenbloom,  Charles  J. 
Rowell,   Miss  Olive  B. 
Rubens,  Mn.  Charles 


9ANDFORD,  Miss  Ruth 
Saunden,  B.  H. 
Sayre.  J.  N. 
•Schonblom.    H.   E. 
Scon.   Mn.  H.  B. 
Schultz.  Mn.  William  D. 
Schwarz,  8.   L. 
Seabrook.  Mn.  H.  H. 
Sean,  Miss  Annie  L. 
Seward,   Dr.  J.  Perry 
Shapleigh,  Miss  Amelia 
Sherwin,   Miss  Prudence 
Shoemaker,   Mn.  Edward 
Simmons.  Mn.  Dorothea 
Simon,   Robert  E. 
Sioussat.  St.  George  L. 
Sisson,  Francis  H. 
Skewes-Cox,  Mn.  V. 
Sloss,  Mn.  M.  C. 
Smith,  Mn.  Anna  Hohmann 
Smith,  Theodore  Clarke 
Spahr,  Dr.  Mary  B. 
Spingarn,  J.  E. 
"Springer,  Mn.  Gertrude 
Steedman,   Mn.  E.  H. 
Stix.  Mn.  S.  L. 
Straus.  Ell  M. 

Strawbridge,   Mn.  Francis  R. 
Street.  Elwood 
Strong,  Mn.  J.   R. 
Swan,  Mn.  Joseph  R. 


•  AYLOR.  Prof.  Paul  S. 
Thayer,  Mn.  Helen  R. 
Thllo.  Miss  Frances 
Thomas.  Miss  Mabel 
Thompson,  Mrs.  William  Reed 
Torrance,  Mn.  Francis  J. 
Troup,  Miss  Agnes  G. 


*AN    HORN.    Miss  Olivo  0. 
Van  Sebalck,  John,  Jr. 
Villard.  Mrs.  Henry  (In  Memoriam) 
Villard,  Oswald  Garrison 

WALTER.  Mn.  c.  R. 

Watson,  Mils  Lucy  C. 
Weil.  Mn.  Henry 
Welfan  Federation.  Cleveland 
Wheeler.  Mist  Mary  Phelps 
Wllchlnskl,  N.  M. 
Willcox.  Miss  M.  A. 
Williams.  Dr.  Frankweed  E. 
Williams,  Mn.  L.  C. 
Wlllock.  Harry  H. 
Wlllson.  Miss  Lucy  B. 
Wilson,  Mist  Mildred  W. 
Winchester.    Harold  P. 
Wise.  Dr.  Stephen  8. 
WittBenn.   Mn.  H.  Otto 

ABRISKIE.   Mn.  C. 


$10  COOPERATING  MEMBERS 


MBBOTT,  Fred  P. 
Abbott,  Miss  Grace 
Abbott.  Miss  Minnie  D. 
Abbott.  Miss  Rachel  8. 
•Acheson,  M.  W.,  Jr. 
Acton'  Equity  Association 
Adam.  Mn.  William  L.    (In 

Memoriam) 

Adams,  Miss  Emma  F. 
Adams,  Wilbur  J. 
Addams,    Mlu  Jane 
Affelder,  Louis  J.  (In  Memoriam) 
Agnew,  George  B. 
Alderton.  Mn.  W.  M. 
Aldls.  Mn.  Arthur 
Alexander,  Edward  F. 
Allen,  Charles  W. 
Allen.  Edward  0. 
Allen,  Mn.  Ethel  Richardson 
Ailing,  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Almy,  Frederic 
Alschuler.  Mn.  Alfred 
Alspach,  Charles  H. 
Amberg,  Julius 
American  Legion,  Detroit 
American   Red  Cross.  Los  Angeles 
Amos,  Mn.  Waldo  A. 
Anderson,   Mn.  Betty  MaeBrlde 
Andenon,  Judge  George  W. 
Andenon,  Miss  Kettle  P. 
Andenon,  Mn.  Mary  R. 
Andrews,   Mn.  D.  E. 
Andrews,   Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Andrews.   Miss  Lula  0. 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 

Armstrong.  Mn.  E.  J. 
Armstrong.  Mn.  H.  K. 
Arndt,  Mn.  Rose  Louis 
Arnsteln,  Leo 
Arrlghl.  Roswell  S. 
Ashe,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ashley,  R.  L. 
Association  of  Day  Nuneriet  of 

New  York  City 
Atkinson.  C.  J. 
Austin,  Mn.  Gertrude  B. 
Austin,  Louis  W. 
Austin,  Mist  Ruth 


DABCOCK.  Mn.  Charles  H. 
Bach,  Ferdinand  S. 


Baerwald.  Mn.  Paul 

Baker,  EJbert  H. 

Baker.  Mn.  John  A. 

Baker.  Luther  H. 

Baker,  Hon.  Newton  D. 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard 

Ballachey,  George  T. 

Baltimore  Federation  of  Churches 

Barnburner.  Edgar  8. 

Bane,  Miss  Lita 

Barber,  Miss  Edith  M. 

Barbey.  Henry  G. 

Bard,  Rev.  Howard  B. 

Barnard,  J.  Lynn 

Barnard,   Miss  Margaret 

Barnes,  Miss  Dora  M. 

Barnes,  Fred  A. 

Barns.  Miss  Helen  V. 

Barnwell.  Miss  Sue  D. 

Barr.   Mn.  Harvey  A. 

Bartholomew,  Mn.  Ralph 

Bartlett.  Miss  Harriott  M. 

Bartlett,  Louis 

•Bans,  Mr.  eV  Mn.  Maxwell 

Bascom,  Miss  Leila 

Battle.  George  Gordon 

Baylis.    R.   N. 

Baylor,   Miss  Sophie  F. 

Beach,  Prof.  W.  G. 

Seal,  T.  R. 

Becker.  John 

Beckhard,  Martin 

Bedal,  Dr.  Adelheld  C. 

Bedford,   Miss  Caroline 

Bedlnger,  George  Rust 

Beer,   Mn.  George  L. 

Behrend,  Dr.  Otto  F. 

Beisser,  Paul  T. 

Belknap.  Mn.  M.  B. 

Bellamy,  George  A. 

Bender.   Mn.  (net  J. 

Benjamin,  David 

Benjamin.  Miss  Fanny 

Benjamin,  Dr.  Jullen  E. 

Benjamin.  Paul  L. 

Bennett.  Dr.  Charles  L. 

Berkowitz.  Dr.  J.  G. 

Berle.  Adolf  A.,  Jr. 

Berle.  Mn.  Adolf  A..  Jr. 

Bernhelm.  Mn.  H.  C. 

Bernhelm,  Mn.  Henry  J. 

Bernstein,  Dr.  Ludwlg  B. 

Bettman,  Alfred 

Blcknell,  Ernest  P. 

•Biddle.   Mn.   F.   B. 

Blddle.  William  C. 

Blgelow.  Miss  Allda  J. 

Bigger.  Frederick 


Bijur,  Miss  Caroline 

Bllllkopf,  Jacob 

Bingham,  Guy  M. 

Bird,  Rev.  Philip  Smead,  0.0. 

Birkeland,  Miss  Martha 

Bishop,  C.  8. 

Blair.  Henry  P. 

Blake,  Mn.  Arthur  W. 

Bland.   Rev.  S.  G. 

Blauvelt,  Warren  S. 

Blenis.  Charles  R. 

Bloom, Dr.  M.  8. 

Blumgart,  Dr.  Leonard 

Board  of  Education.  City  of  Buffalo 

Boike,  Peter 

Boland,   Miss  Alice  M. 

Bolton,  Mn.  Chester  C. 

Bonbright,  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 

Bond.  Miss  Elsie  M. 

Booth.  Willis  G. 

Borden.   Miss  Fanny 

Borg,  Mn.  Myron  I. 

Bont  Homer  W. 

Boutelle.  Dr.  L.  E. 

Boweq,    Miss   Ruth 

Bowie.   Mn.  W.   Russell 

Bowker,   R.   R. 

Bowman,    Le   Roy  E. 

Brackenridge,  Mn.  H.  M. 

Bradford,  Mn.  Robert 

Bradley,   Rev.  Dan  F. 

Bradley.  J.   Harold 

Bradley,  Prof.  Phillips 

Bradway,  John  8. 

Brandeis,  Mrs.  Alfred 

Braucher.  H.  8. 

Breckinrldge,  Mn.  Eleanor 

Bremer,  Mr.  &  Mn.  Harry  M. 

Brewer.  James  L. 

Brewlngton,  Miss  Julia  R. 

Brewster.   Mn.   Harold  P. 

Brewster,   Rev.  Harold  8. 

Branson,  Dr.   Margaret 

Bronson,  Rev.  Oliver  Hart 

Brooks.  John  Graham 

Brown.  Bertrand 

Brown,    Miss   Dorothy  F. 

Brown,   Earl  B. 

Brown,  Mn.  Florence  J. 

Brown.   Mn.  John  Wesley 

Brown,  Dr.  Philip  King 

Brown,  Prof.  William  Adami 

Brownlow,  Mn.  Louis 

Bruce.  Miss  Jessica 

Bruere.  Miss  Marie  L. 

Bniere.   Miss  Mlna  M. 

Bniere,   Robert  W. 

Bruno,  Frank  J. 

Brunswick,  Mn.  Emanuel 

Buchanan.  Miss  Etna  Louise 

Buck.  George  0. 

Buekstaff,   Mn.   Florence  G. 

Buell,  Miss  Lucy  Burton 

Buffalo  Council  of  ChurchM 

Bufflngton,   Miss  A.  A. 

Buffum,  Mrs.  F.  D. 

Bumstead.   Mist  Josephine  F. 

Burdell,  Edwin  8. 

Burdlck.  Dr.  William 

Burgess.  Ernest  W. 

Burkhard.   Hans 

Burleson,  F.  E. 

Burrltt,  Bailey  B. 

Burroughs.  Lisle 

Burt.   Henry  F. 

Busch,  Henry  M. 

Buss.   Miss  Helen  8. 

Busselle.  Miss  Anne  Stuart 

Bussey.   Miss  Gertrude  C. 

Butler.   Mn.  E.  B. 

Buttenhelm.  Hareld  8. 

Burtenwleser,  Mn.  Benjamin  J. 

Butzel.  Miss  Emma 

Butzel.    Fred   M. 

Butzel.   Mn.  Henry  M. 

Bylngton.   Miss  Mirgaret  F. 

Byrne,  Hon.  W.  T. 


VALDIM,  John 

Caldwell.  Mn.  J.  E. 

Camp.   Klnxsland 

Campbell.   Miss  Elizabeth  A. 

Cannon,  Miss  Mary  Antoinette 

Capen,  Edward  Warren 

Capron.  Miss  Clara  D. 

Cardozo.  Justice  Benjamin  N. 

Carey,  Mn.  Francis  Klnq 

Carlson,  Miss  Mathilda  8. 

Carmody.  John   Michael 

Carner.  Miss  Lucy  P. 

Carpenter,   Mn.   George  0. 

Carrot.  Mn.  J.  R. 

Carroll.  Miss  Mcllle  Ray 

Cantens,  C.  C. 

Carter.  E.  C. 

Carter.  Miss  M.  Luella 

Cary.  Richard  L. 

Case,  Misses  Fannie  &  Emma  G. 

•Castle.  Miss  H.  E.  A. 

Catlln,  Mn.  Randolph 

Catlln,  Miss  Ruth 

Cautley,   Mn.  Marjorle  Sewell 

Chalmers.    Rev.   Allan   K. 

Chamberlain.  Selah 

Chapln.  Mn.   R.  C. 

Chapman.  Miss  Bertha 

Chase.  John  H. 

Chase.  Miss  Pearl 

Chase.  Mn.  Philip  B. 

Chase,   Randall,  2nd 

Chatfleld.  Georae  H. 

Cheever.  Mn.  David 

Cheyney,  Miss  Alice  S. 

Cheyney,  E.  P. 

Chicago  Heart  Association 

Children's  Welfare  Federation, 

New  York  City 
Chubb,  Perclval 

Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene  Society 
Claghorn,   Miss  Kate  Holladay 
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Mn-  II    V. 


H.X    JaM   P. 

•  tai  Mary  vxa 

•  IX    Mamat    C. 

Dr.  taart.  r. 
F. 


Eaatwaad     Mra.  A.   B. 
Eataa.   AlkM 
Eata*.   Hra.  Marat*  A. 
Ediartaa.  Hn.  H**nr  W. 
Edwani.  Mix  L.  M. 
EaNa.   Mn.  H.  P. 

Ekrxa*.  Mn.  AkxJt  L. 
Exkj.  AifJkkT  I 


Mn.   E    A. 
Fra** 
•  r.    Hnry  »xak* 


Harry  2 

r*a.   Bin  FrtMM 
iM.   Mn.  Caartn  H. 
to.  Mix  Jaaa  Daa* 
.••II    Marxaa  F. 
*xa  af  MM  Pa«rt*.  MM 
daua.  Mix  Baryl 
MM.  HaraM  ». 


.  C*m . 


•  -.AH 

r  OX*  af   *»«    FnatiKI 
'   Ualaa.    Madixa.    Wll. 


aao 


EIXM-.  E*»ia  •. 

EMrixx.  Mra.  L.  A. 
EMC  O.rlilxtn  *. 
EI.K.   Mn.   N.    R. 
Ekn.  Akr»  I. 

EIIMt.  WaMar  W. 
Elite.   Mix  Etk*l  Frakkll* 
Eiiit.  HIM  Makal  •. 
ElaMra.  "rv  PraMr*  Laa 
Enwartk.  Mn.  E*wdJ 
E».  HIM  Cartr.*.  ». 
Exan*k.  Mn.  •.  K 
£i_M4Bj*_fjHi    •  !••  MAtaxta 
Eoaraa*!  Or.  KradwH 
Ex*naa.  Or.  w.ll.i.  R.  p. 
Eniwric*.   Harkart 
Ewxrtk.  Mr.    D« It  o. 
Eaali    Mn 
Ea». 


Ida.     Mix  E.  W. 
r.  Ckartx  C.   <la 
.   Mra.  Cftarxt  Mlaar 


Hlx  JaM  F. 
•jxlxji.  Hn.  D.  Man 


Erkatok.  •!•  DIM 
Erwt  Gaarvt  6. 
•CnklM.  Hn.  Mana 
Eak*ar.   Mn.   *     A 
Enn.  Edward  W. 
Enn.  Mn.  Jwktku 


r  ALCONER.   Da*|U>  P. 
Fan,  Mn.  LOT* 
Fa.ily  SceMy  af 
Fully  Wa«a 
Firraad.   Dr. 
FantactM.  Mix  A«MI  I 
FOTkkalxtr.  Mn    Carl  J 
Faaklxw.  Hra.  Exx*.  B. 
Fadaratad  JaaM  Ckarrttaa, 
FaMxai.  Praf.  Harxal 
Fala.  Hixlll 
FattM.  tin.  Chart*! 
Fmaxia.  Rrr.  E.  Harrla 
Flaaar.  Jaxx  L 
Fiacaa.   Mn.   H.I..   Hi. II. 
Flawy.  Exxat 
•Flaxy.  Dr.  Jak*  H. 
Flacaar.   ROT.  Tkiadin  A. 
Flakar.  Citra   M. 
Flakar.  Mn.  H.  H. 
Flakar.  Hra.  Jaaa* 
Flak.   Mix  M.  L. 
Fratk.  Jaka  A. 
FkajManx.  Mix  M.   L 


Cilxw.  Mix  Mary 

Gtm    Prxactn*  I  na*i.  OaknH 

Girl  BtOTta,  IK. 

Gilt.  J.  W. 

Gluiar.  Mn.Htary  B. 

Gadaart.  Mn.  Warn* 

GaMaa.  J.  H. 

GaMaurt,   Mn.  C.  J. 
GaMnan.  Hiuat  JnOTklK  aid 

Paaliaa 

GaMiailtk.   Miu  LMlx  B. 
GM»i    Hiu  Mary  A. 
Gaadaa*.   Miu  MI.II. 
Gardaa.  Mix  Edat  R. 
Or.  WilUaa  H. 

Mn.   Gaarta  E. 
Mn.  Jaki 

Mix  Sykil  M. 

Mix  luk.ll.  M. 
Gnaaar.  Mn.  A.  0. 
Gnat  Mix  Flanaca  A. 
Gran*.   Hra.   Hairy  B. 
Gray.  Hra.  H.  B. 
Gra*K.  Hlx  Eatkar  F. 
Graaaa,  Mn.  F.  0. 
GnillkiaB.  Dr.  J.  VMar 

CriiMlL   Mn.   E.  M. 
Mra.  Artkir 
,  CliatM  A. 
Mix  Hary  B. 
Ha*.  Maax  H. 
,  Mr.  4  Hra.  BtajaBli  C. 

',  C.  8. 
Mra.  Virtar 
~  Mix  Aika 


H.«tar.   Hawy  C. 
M.atw.  IMI  D. 
H.ajlriar.   Mn.   B.  P. 
Hcttklu.  Mn.  jaki  E«> 
M.tctltMl.  ClMrtM  E. 
Hytfa.   Mr.  4   Mn.  W.  A. 
Hy»»u.  HIM  Mtta*  W. 


HaraM   L. 
(•Mar.  JMa 
latraai.  Miat  FraceM 
IktanatlMial  BraOtarka**  at 

CkMtriaal  Wtftera 
IraM  K..I. 

laua,  Lr.ii  H. 
larul.  Mn.  «iakt|  M. 
lattar.   Mn.  C.  H. 
Ivaa.  Bin.  0.  0. 

JACKSON.  Lany  F. 

Mn.  Willard  C. 
A.  L. 
.  H.  H. 

JUMI.  Mn.  E.  N. 
Jaaiav  Maary 
Jaratzkl.  Bin.  AltrW 
liaalil,   Mn.  W.  H. 
J»tka.   Mlat  Caaraia 
Jaaa.   Mil*  Bally  Lkait 


H 


ADER.   Jaki  J. 


,   L.   A 

Hate.  Mix  EMM 
Hate.  Mix  Harrirt  F. 
Max.  Bitirt  L. 
Hall.  Fn4  B. 
Hall.  Mn.  Gaaraa  W. 
Hall.  Ml*  F. 
Hall.   Mn.   KaMMtt 
HalW.  SIIBM  P. 
HaJIMay.  Mix  A.  P. 
Halary.  Mix  Otaa  B. 
Haia.  Artkar  H. 
HaailltM.  Dr.  A  DM 
Huawa4.   Mn.  Ga 
Hiaiaaad.  Jak*  Hawy 
Half.  Haanrf 
Hainlarf.  Mn.  Haward 
Harklaa*.  Max  HalM  0. 


jr.  C.  A. 

Lllllafan.  Miafrad.  Jr. 
Llaeala.   Edward  A. 
Likdaay.  Dr.  taxaal  H 
Uaatlty.   Mn.  Jak* 
I  Ikkkmn.  Mix  Ritk 
iMXItak.  I.  irviai 
Lxxj.  Mra.  Haratla  B. 
Llay*.  Mra.  Jaaca*  p..  Jr. 
LakaiMiia.  Mlu  B.Ik  W. 
Lwka.  Mra.  RaklnOT 
Laak.   Mn.  Artkar 
Laak.  Hra.  Haxllta*   M. 
Laak.   Hra.   Virjll 
Laaay.  Frederick  D. 
L*oa.  Miu  Edaa  H. 
Lmjay.  Owr*  R. 
La»alL  OOTanax  A.  W. 
LOTkM.  Mix  •artka  C. 

IM*.  Hra.  Laa* 
Or.  Willia*  Palxar 

Hamaa  T. 
».  Miu  Fkjracc*  H. 
Lyxi*.  Edwwd  o. 
Lya«.  Mix  B«r»a  E. 
Lya«.  Ckanat  0.    (Ik 
Ly»a.   Hra.  Gaaraa  A. 


MACDONALD.  Rn.  Fam«t*i 

MacDaoll.   Mr.  4   Mn.   E.  C. 
Maek.  Hra.  ClaraMa  E. 

Mr.  4  Mr>.   E<*1|  B. 


Hurit.  Mn.  A.  I. 


Mn    BrrM  C. 
H2.  Marry  B. 

KM.   N.  Martia  P. 

•••Ulia  H. 
Cra     Akal 
Mn.   Aaaa  H. 


Hn.  Mlckaal  M 
Jaaa  B. 
re.  Bixta  P. 
ay.   Mn.   Harry  ArMM 
aa>.  Mm  Jaxl* 
mm    Mn    Bkanii*  W. 
•ra  R 

-         HilklMa 
r.  Mix  R.t» 
I.  Jaki  T. 
E.  B. 

.   Mn.   LavH  L. 
Itx  Lax*  l_ 


Jaka  P. 
Mix  E     G 
D'    Fna«h  P. 
Karl 

I  til  Ml  *«r  tM  Haa^Uaapad 

J  Hlx  Maaxl 
•ana,   Dr.   Edward  T. 
KaflMrtM 
Dr.  R*k*ft  L. 
•  Ix  «**HH   M. 
>  B 


«    J 
a]Bx_e*x*»M    1  Maax 

•  C.  J. 

Ma*   tu*al  H. 
Mix  CaraMM  B 

w       - 

r.  Mix  Lwix 


ir.  J.  C.  H.  (I*  I 
~amrd  H. 
Fakt.    Hra.    F.    Jalin 
Faxy.  Hlx  Edai   L. 
Fafta.  Haxar 
FaU.  Btxilry 
Faata.   Ht«ry  WIMar 
Far*1.  Mn-  Mary  H. 

Faatay.  Dr.  P.  Ha 
Fax*.  Hlx  Edltk 
tFnrlar.   Hra.  MirtarK  B. 
Fa.  Mix  EllzmJWtk  G. 
Fa..   Hatk   F. 
F*L  Hra  Hartfxv  J. 
FndHa.   Mn.   L.   M. 
Fnakll.     Mix  Hary 
Fraaklia  Btrart  BttHaxul. 
Fralrr.   Da*aM  C..  Jr. 

-     FriMOTOT 
Frrlkart    Dr.  ARwrt  H. 

FrxradU  'Pxjf.  Era*t' 
Frxiidl.  Hra.  Hati 
FravW.   I.  M. 
FrwcxmM.  Dr.  Harry 
Frwtliadtar.  Hn.  AHnd 
FrMxai.   Mix  Mania  A. 
FKra*-.   Mix  Hate*   R. 
FHal.   Mn.   AxMXBB 
Frakxa*.  E.  0. 
FlHartM     Mn.   K.t. 


GtLE 

BaMa»>ir.  Mix  Daratky 
Baxkta.  BMa*y  D. 
Canaft.  Mix  A*X) 
Gaaartt   Fn»t   E 


Artk.r  F. 
Mn.   L.   N. 
Mn    FiXartc* 
in.   Mix  Lah  L 


HarrH.  Mix  Hax*  M. 

Harrlv  Mr*.  Jaka  E. 

Hart.  AHra« 

Hart.  Or.  Hattlkti  H. 

Hart  Haraall 

Hart.  Mn.  Jaaa  I. 

HaakrxMk.  J«*jk  Sllbart 

Haaa.  Al«i 

HkMk.  Bin.  CaarH  t. 

Hay.  Mi»  Mary  OaMty 

Hayaa.  C.  WaJkar 

Hayo.  Mn.  E.  C. 

Haytkf*.  F.  Laalla 

HayMa.  Rawtaa< 

Haya.  Artk.r  BarBaK 

Hsjnwv,  J.  B. 

Hala*  B.  TrxnkHM  T, 

i  e. 


Mn.  B. 
Jaalym.  Mn.  Artk«r  E. 
J»«.   Mn.  O.   M. 
Jaixa.  Hlx  Franat 
Fnatli 


ItATZ.   Mn.  Akraja 
KkJrtMk.  A.   R. 
Kkajtauaa.   Mn.    RayxM* 

Kawia.  Mix  Etkal 

E.  J. 
Mn.  Frakaaa  Kaarakar 


F.   (Ik 


Mil  H. 
Mam.  Laalt  D. 
Marllaa.  AttrW  E. 
Mankall.   Mix  CirklBi  C. 
Manfevtt.   Mn.  J.   H. 
Martia.  Mn.  A.  W. 
Mania.   MlH  Jakat 
Marlla.  Jaki 
Martia*.   Miu  E<ltk  V. 
Marty.  Mix  En  A. 

Mn.  Arttw  M. 

Hania.  Jr. 
Mn.  tiakary  C. 


.      ,  A. 
Hay.  E.  C. 
Mayar.  Hra.  LOT 
McAda*.  V.  F. 
McAdA.t    Clark 
MtCkrtatia.  Hlx  Mary  Edaa 
xeCvrnx.  MOT.  DaaM  B. 


tKxxy.  Mn.   Ftora 
Kalkm.  Mn.  Mary 


D.  B. 


KalNM.  Hrv  MarrU  W. 

Kata*y.  Or.  Carl 

Karr.   Hlx  Ban 

Kltoatrlea.  Hr.  4  Mn.  Wllllax  H. 

Klaikall.   Hn.   HaraM  C. 

Kiaa.  Oilxiar* 

Klaa.   Mn.   Edit*  Itklttj 

Kla«.   Hra.   R.  F. 

Klrakwty.Dr.  Graraa  W. 

•Klrkkrtd.    Hlx  Hary  B. 

Klrtwaad.   Mn.   lUkcrt  C. 

Kitt»ar.  Mix  Viakt 

Kaiiat  Dr.  A*|kH»«  B. 

Kllfkt  Hlx  HarrM  W. 

Kakjkt.  H~.r<  R. 

Kakat   Hlx  Hary  A. 

Kaki.  Hra.  Harry  E. 

KakM.   Mn.  WaHar  F. 

Kam.   Mix  Maria  E. 

Krakklrl.Praf.  ttwmlt 

Krallk.  Jlllal   H. 

Kata    Dr.  H*«wkJ  t. 


Rt.  ROT.  Jaka  L_ 
HcCillavik.  T.  W. 
McDaw*!!,   Hlx  Hary  E. 
McDawrtl.  Mix  Hary  B. 
HcDitJa.  Hra.  D.ac.a 
HeCwy.  B.  H. 
HeClnloddy.  Or.  Hatea  I. 
McHxwy.  Hlx  I.  H. 
HcKay.   Dr.  T.  W.  G. 
MeKarway.   Mra.  A.  J. 
NtLara*.  Mn.  LMlx  Laa*ar< 
MtLavtklla.  Hra.  A. 
MaLaaa.  Mix  Fault  W. 
MeMartw.   Miu  Laalx 
MrMitk.   F.  C. 
MtWIIIIiail.   R.  H. 
Maad.  D.airl  W. 
Haaat.  Mi..  Manarat  R. 
Mean.   Ellat  6. 
Martwr    Mn.  Wltllm   R. 
•wrill.  Ckarwl  C. 
••rrtn-PaxMr  Bekaal.  t 
Merrill.  ROT.  WIKlax  P. 
Mrtr-irf    Dr.   Hrary  C. 
Matkatflst  CMIdna'l  Ha. 
Datratt 
Or 


LABOR 


•  14 


ARLE     HIM  LMlM  B. 

•     K 
'~4 
«*:  Mix  U«y  P. 


•llaa.  *lx  A...  M. 

!•»    Ck.rVa  W. 

Ml..    | 
Hlx  Larr 


Bllxa*.  Mix  E 


HIM.  Mix  Bank  C. 
MIMaa.  Wllllax  T. 
HIMa.  Mn.  Jaxx  M. 
Ntaaka.  W.  E. 
HIM.  HIM  Ritk  A. 
MNakink    Hra.  GmMlit  L. 
Hadtx.  Mix  Vlniali 
Hatfaaiaa.  Hra.  W.  L. 
Hadaa*.  Win) a* 
Hartl»r    Fra4  K. 
Hary    Hlx  Jaa*  H. 
Hatfxa*.  Hn.  J.  E. 
HaMlaa.   Or.  A.  F. 

Malxa*. 'oTY  O. 
HaNkkdl.  HM    Jak* 
Halkualar.  Walkrr 
MiMlllnt.  Mix  A..II.  B. 
HattMT.  Jad..  M.  A. 
Halxaa.  C.  0 
Hakrtrla.   Hart  G 
Haaaw.   Mn    E    M. 
Haawr.  Hra.  Bartka  Fra*xai 
Naakkx.  Dr.   Ervwt  Martia 
Nam*.  Cat.   E     M 
MMnfVl    jMjktj   II      Jr 

Hxnn/Mn.  Jak*  Wkrta 
Han    Hartaa  O. 
Mlkjt  BaarM  D. 
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Uldlav.  Mn.  Jaxat  Law 
I  ixllt.  Ural  EUzakrtk   K. 
LaMaata.   Hra.  6.    M. 
Uka,  Mn.  J.  C. 
Lu*.  Wlatkra*  D. 
Liatlaa.  Hlx         - 
Uatad.  Mln  En4*a  M 
Laamar.  Bra  a. 

Mn.  Braaa 
Hlx  Jalla  C. 


Lay.  Mix  Lwy 

Dr.  Mary  H. 

Rakkl  INrrli  B. 

•  kj*  Mary  C. 
La  OM.  Mn.  Jaxaa  L. 
LOT.  Hlx  Alw* 
Laa.  C.  W. 

Lakxu.  Hra.  ABjart  C. 
Lakaiaa.   Mn.  Artkar 
Lakxa*.  Mn.  HaraM  H. 
Lakaua.  Irria  F. 
•  Ix 

,  win 


•xklxu 

•  lltar.  Mix  Aaala    (I* 
Millar.  Or.  Jaxa.  AtaxjdMkjr 
Mllxr.  Daaa  Juttla 

Millar.   ROT.  Lildlry  H. 
•IRlHiir.   Hn.   Drain 
Hllx.  Cktnn  Harrh 
•rxkwl.  Dr.  Waalay  C. 

•  mar.  Hn.  Harkart 
•aril.  Mra.  Ckarlrt  B. 

•  aatama.  Rltkard  W. 
•ikkuBiry.  Dr.  Jak*  C. 
HaataaBary  Mix  LaalM 
Haady.  Praf.  Hrrktrt  R. 
••at*.  Mn.   N.   I 

•  •art.   Mln  Sykil  Jiaa 

•d.  Mn.  Jaka  J. 

Mn.  Hawy.  Jr. 


tkttJktl  Or.  Ckanat  G. 
Lfvwk.  Ha«ry  L. 
La»y.   Harry  H. 
LavH.  Ed.ia  T. 

Lxix.  Will,..  Draaar 
Llkky.  Hn.  BrMta  D. 
Llkky.  Hlx  Maria* 
LlakkM.  Mix  Grara  M. 


I. 

•*rrt«.  Mn.  Daw  H. 
•ant.   Mn    Ewrtrt 
•ana*.  Mix  Hrtta 
Maxlry.   Mn.  Hriry  P. 

•aakar.  Hn.  H.  T 

•  aakawltl.   Mn.   Hrwy 
Man.  JOTX*  L. 

•  an.   Mix  Miri.a 
•aaltx).  Mix  Pkytllt 
Haiary.  Hlx  Hary  E. 
M.llfa.  Ra>.  Jax*k  J. 
MallMa*an.  E    V 
Malkr.   Hn    Grrtntdt  E. 

•  vrpkry.  El«rr  R. 
Meraky.  J.  PiaaBOT 
Murray.    Edfar   A. 
M*my.   Mm  H.lta  B. 
Maxraw.  W.  J. 


($IO  Cooperating  Members — Concluded) 


Myen.  Dr.  Letta  Wright 
Myen.   Mu 


S.    Dr.    Ral»b   W. 
Natl.   Bd..  Y.W.C.A. 
Nealley.  E.  M. 
N«er,   Miu  Mary  L. 
Nelson.  Henry  C. 
Ncustadt.    Richard   M. 
New  England   Home  fw  Little 

Wanderen 
Newlin,  Miu  Mary 
Newiholme.  Sir  Arthur 
New  York  Guild  for  Jewish  Blind 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Nicolay,   Miu  Helen 
Nilsson,   Mix  Linda  M. 
Nollen.  6.  8. 
Norman,  Edward  A. 
Non-it,  Miu  J.  Anna 
Norton,  John  D»  Win 
Norton.  William  J. 
Norton.  W.  W. 
Noteman,  N.  L. 
Noyes.   Henry  T. 
Nystrom,  Paul  H. 


O'BRIEN,    Mrs.    R.   L. 
O'Donogtiue,  Sidney 
Odum,   Howard  W. 
Ogden,  Miu  Esther  G. 
Ogden,  Miss  Marian  6. 
O'Horn.  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Francis 
Ohio  Humane  Society 
Oliver.   Mist  Eleanor 
Oliver.    E.   L. 
Oliver,  Sir  Thomas 
Olmsted.  Frederick  Law 
Openhym,  Mrs.  Adelphe 
Oppenheimer,    Mrs.  Alfred   M. 
Orten.  Dr.  Sutanne 
Osborne,  Charles  D. 
Oseroff,  A. 
Otis.  Rowland 
Overstreet,  Prot.  H.  A. 


4r    ADDOCK,    Royce 
Page.  Dr.  Calvin  Gates 
Page,  Rt.  Rev.  Herman 
Park.  Dr.  J.  Edgar 
Parker.  Miu  Theresa  H. 
Parmenter,  Miss  Ella  C. 
Parrish,    Morris  L. 
Parsons,  Miu  Edith  F. 
Parsons,   Louis  B. 
Parsons.  Prot.  P.  A. 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Pascal.    Mrs.   H.  S. 
Passamaneck,  H. 
Patrick.  Mist  Sara  L. 
Payne,  Miu  Anna  L. 
Peabody,  Prof.  Francit  G. 
Peabedy.  Miss  Margaret  C.    (In 

Memoriam) 

Peixotto,  Dr.  Jessica  B. 
Penna.  Society  to  Protect  Children 

from  Cruelty 
Perkins,  Miss  Emily  S. 
Perkins,  Mn.  H.  F. 
Persons,  W.  Frank 
Peskind,  Dr.  A. 
Peters,  Prof.  Iva  L. 
Peterson.   Mils  Agnes  L. 
Pettit.  Walter  W. 
Pfaelzor,  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Pfeifler.  C.  W. 
Pflaum,  A.  J. 
Phillips.   Mrs.  Sarah 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Whltmarsh 
Pinehot.  Mrs.  Minturn 
Pittsfleld  Community  Fund 

Association 
Ptatt.  Philip  S. 
Plant.  Robert 
Playground  Athletic  League,  Inc.. 

Baltimore 

Playter.  Miss  Charlotte  S. 
Plimpton,  George  A. 
Plumley.   Miss  Margaret  Lovell 
Pollak,  Mrs.  Frances  M. 
Pollak.   Mrs.  Francis  D. 
Pollek,  Dr.  M. 
Popper.   Mrs.  William  C. 
Porter,  A.  J. 
Potter.  Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Pound,  Pref.   Roscoe 
Powell,  Mr.  «.  Mrs.  Thomas  Reed 
JPrott,  Miss  Anna  B. 
Price,  Miss  Blanche  D. 
•Price,   Mrs.  0.  J. 
Pryor,  Miss  Emily  M. 
Putnam.  Dr.  C.  R.  L. 
Pyle,  Mr.  &  Mn.  Robert 


MUAN.   Mrs.  James  E. 
Queen.  Stuart  A. 
Quinby.  Mn.  H.  Dean,  Jr. 


RAGLAND,   Miss  Margaret 
Raines,  Dr.   Richard  C. 
Rains.  8.  E. 
Ralston.  Jackson   H. 
Rand.  Miu  Winifred 
Ransonoff,   Mn.  Joseph 
Ratllfl.  Mn.  Beulah  Amidol 
Rauh,  Mn.  A.  S. 
Rawson,  E.  B. 
Raymond,  Miu  Ruth 
Rea.  Mn.  James  C. 
Reader's  Digest 


Reavis.    Holland   S. 
Red  Cross,  Cleveland 
Reeder.    Dr.   R.   R. 
Reid,  Miss  Helen  R.  Y. 
Reimer.  Miss  Isabella  A. 
Reis,  Mn.  Arthur  M. 
Reticker.   Miss  Rnth 
Reynolds,   Miss  Bertha  C. 
Rhebergh,  Miss  Rose  Ingred 
Rice,  Mn.  W.  G.,  Jr. 
Richards,   Miss  Katharine  L. 
Richberg.  Donald   R. 
Richmond,  Dr.  Winifred 
Riley,  Rev.  Lester  Leake 
Kobbins,   W.   D. 
Robie.   Miss  Amelia  H. 
Robinson,  Erdit 
Robinson.  Dr.  William  J. 
Roche.  Miss  Josephine  E. 
Rockwell.  Harold  H. 
Rockwell.  Mn.  L.  H. 
Rogers,   Miss   Helen    Rochester 
Rogers,    Miss   Margaret  A. 
Rogers,    Rt.   Rev.   Warren   L. 
Rohrtaaugh.  Titus  C. 
Rote.  A.  L. 
Rose.   Mn.   Lawrence 
Rosenberry.  M.  B. 
Rosenfeld.   Edward    L. 
Rosenfels,    Mn.  J.  S. 
Ross.  Prof.  E.  A. 
Ross.    Dr.    Robert  M. 
Ross,   Mn.    R.   R. 
Rotch,   Mn.  Arthur  G. 
Reutzahn,  Evart  G. 
Houtzahn.  Mn.  Mary  Swain 
Rowell.    Miss  Dorothy  C. 
Rublnow.   Dr.   I.   M. 
Ruffner.  H.  W. 
Rumely.   Mn.  E.  A. 
Rumsey,   Mn.  C.  C. 
Rush.  Mn.  Ralph  E. 
Ryan,   Rev.  John  A. 


9ABLOFF.   Dr.   Ltult 

Sackman,  Charles 

•Sage,   Dean 

Sage.  L.  H. 

Sailer.  Dr.  T.  H.  P. 

St.  Paul's  Church.  Fairfleld,  Conn. 

Saltonstall.   Mn.  Robert 

Sanborn.  Edward  E. 

Sand,  Dr.  Rene 

Sandburg.  Carl 

Sapiro.  Milton  D. 

Salvation  Army.  San  Francisco 

Samuels,  Caesar 

Sartorl,   Mn.  Joseph   Francis 

Savage.  Theodore  F. 

Sayles,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Sayre.  Mn.  F.  B. 

Sayre.   Mn.  William  H. 

Scarlett.   Rev.  William 

Schamberg,  Mn.  J.  F. 

Sehieffelin.  Dr.  William  Jay 

Schoedinger.  J.  Albert 

"Schonblom,  H.  E. 

Schottenfels.  Henry 

Schoyer,  William  E. 

Sehroeder.  Dr.  Mary  G. 

Sehroeder,  Miss  S.  F. 

Schuchman.  F.  E. 

Schwab.   Miu  Emily 

Scott.  Elmer 

Scon.  Miss  Nell 

Scripps.   Mn.  William  E. 

Scripture.  Miss  Bertha 

Scudder.  Miss  Vlda  D. 

Seaver,  H.  L. 

Seaver.   Mn.  M.  E. 

Seder.   Miss  Florence  M. 

Selekman.  Dr.  Ben  M. 

Selig,  Mn.  Sol 

Seligman.  Prof.  Edwin   R.  A. 

Seligman.  Eustace 

Seligman.   Mn.   Isaac  N. 

Shapiro.   Miss  Rebecca 

Sharkcy.   Miss  Josephine 
Sharp,  Mn.  A.  B. 
Sharp,  Mn.  W.  B. 
Shaw,  Robert  Alfred 
Sheffield.  Mrs.  Ada  E. 
Sherman,  Miss  Corinne  A. 
shi  en  tag.  Justice  Bernard  L. 
Shipley.   Miss  Elizabeth  T. 
Shire.  Mn.  M.  E. 
Shultz.   Miu  Hazel 
Shurtleff.    Mn.  A.  A. 
Silver.  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel 
Simkhovitch.  Mn.  Mary  K. 
Simmons.  Mn.  H.  N. 
Sims.  Harry  D. 
Sinton,  Miss  Bessie 
Skinner.   Miss  Mabel 
Skvlrsky,  Dr.  8.  L. 
Slade.  Francis  Louis 
Slep,  D.  N. 
Smith,   Hon.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,   Mrs.  Clement  C. 
Smith,  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Smith,   Rev.   Everett  P. 
Smith.    Franklin   G. 
Smith,   Miss  Hilda  W. 
Smith,  Jesse  L. 
Smith.  Miss  Lois  B. 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  Rozet 
Smith,   Mn.  Sarah  Blxby 
Smith,  Theobald 
Smoot,  Miss  Lucy 
Snedden.   Dr.   David 
Snellenburg.   Mn.  Morton  a. 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  do  Paul. 

Detroit 

Solenberger.  Edwin  D. 
Sommen,  Benjamin 
Sonneborn,  8.  B. 

Sophie  Wright  Settlement,  Detroit 
Southwick.  Miu  Grace  Ruth 
Sialding.   Miu  Sarah  A. 


Sprague,    Miss  Anne 
Sprague,  Miss  Florence 
Sproul,  J.  E. 
Stafford.  Mn.  T.  P. 
Startauck.  Miss  Kathryn  H. 
Stearns,   Edward   R. 
Stebbins,    Henry   H..   Jr. 
Stebbins,  Miss  Lucy  Ward 
Steep,  Mn.  Miriam 
Steger.    E.   G. 
Stein.  Mn.  Fred  M. 
Stein,  Samuel  M. 
Stern,  Mn.  Edgar 
Stern,  Miss  Frances 
Stern,  Mn.  Horace 
Stern.   Mn.  Sigmund 
Stern,  Walter 
Stevens,   Mrs.  George 
Stevenson.  Dr.  George  S. 
Stix.  Mrs.  Ernest  W. 
Stokes.  Miss  Helen  Phelps 
Stone,  N.  I. 
Stone.  Robert  0. 
Stoneman,  Albert  H. 
Storrow,  Miu  Elizabeth   R. 
Stotsenburg,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Straus,  Mn.  Nathan 
Straus.   Mn.   Roger 
Strauss.  Mrs.  Berthold 
Strauss,  Moses 
Strauss.   Dr.  Sidney 
Strawson,  Arthur  J. 
Streeter,  Mn.  Thomas  W. 
Strong,   Mn.  L.  C. 
Strong,   Rev.  Sydney 
Strunsky.   Mn.  Manya  Gordon 
Stuart,  James  Lyle 
Sturges,  Dr.  Gertrude 
Sturgis,   Miu  L.  C. 
Sullivan.  Miu  Selma 
Summy,  Miss  Ethel 
Surdam,  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Swanzy.  Mn.  F.  M. 
Swift.  Linton  B. 
Swope,  Gerard 
Szold,  Robert 


I  AFT.  Mn.  Lorado 

•Tapley.  Miu  Alice 

Tarbell.  Miu  Ida  M. 

Tauuig,   Miu  Frances 

Taussig,  Prof.  F.  W. 

Tawney,  G.  A. 

Taylor,  Miss  Anna  H. 

Taylor,  Carter 

Taylor,  Miu  Ellen 

Taylor,  Prof.  Graham 

Taylor,   Graham  R. 

Taylor,  Miu  Helena 

Taylor,   Rev.  Livingston 

Taylor,  Miu  Ruth 

Tead,  Ordway 

Teller.  Mr.  &  Mn.  Sidney  A. 

Terpenning.  Walter  A. 

Teter,  Lucius 

Thaeher,   Mrs.  Archibald  G. 

Thatcher.  Mn.  John  H. 

Thaw,  Benjamin 

Thomas,   Mn.  Jerome  B. 

Thomas.  Min  Ruth 

Thompson,   Mn.  Lewis  S. 

Thompson.    M.   D. 

Thome,  Samuel 

Thorsen,    Mn.   W.   R. 

Tiemann.  Miss  Edith  W. 

Tihen,   Rt.  Rev.  J.  H. 

Tilden,   Miu  Annette 

Todd.  Prof.  A.  J. 

Tomeoka,   Rev.   Kosuke 

Tower.   Mn.   Russell  B. 

Tower,  Miss  Sarah  L. 

•Trask,   Miss  Mary  G. 

Treudley.   Miss  Mary  Bosworth 

Trowbridge.  Mn.  A.  B. 

Tuberculosis  &  Health  Society  of 

Detroit  and  Wayne  County 
Tucker.   Miss  Katharine 
Tucker.   R.  E. 
Tudor.   Mn.  W.  W. 
Tweedy.   Miss  Marietta 
Tyson.  Francis 


u 


ELAND.    Miss   Elsa 
Ufford,  Mr.  &  Mn.  Walter  S. 
Ulman,  Judge  Joseph  N. 
Linger,   Joseph 
Upton.    Dr.   L.   D. 


WAN   AUKEN,    Mn.   Howell 

van  der  Leeuw,  C.  H. 

Van  der  Voort,   Carl 

van  Dyke,  Rev.  Tertius 

Van   Houten,  John  G. 

•Van  Kleeck.  Miss  Mary 

Van  Meter.  Dr.  Virginia  C. 

Vannier.   Mn.  Charles  H. 

Van  Vleck.  Joseph,  Jr. 

Van  Waten.  Dr.  Miriam 

Van  Wyck.  Mn.   Katherine  L. 

Veeder.  Miss  Mary   A. 

Visiting  Nurse  Association,   Detroit 

Vonneout.   Franklin 

Voorhis.   H.  J. 

Vose.   Mn.  F.  P. 


WA 


Want,  Miss  Anna  D. 

Ward.  Miss  Kate  at. 

Wardwe.ll.  Allen 

Ware.  Mn.  Edward  T. 

Waring,  Bernard  G. 

Warner,  Arthur  J. 

Warren.  George  A. 

Wasserman.  Mn.  Joseph 

Waten.  Miss  Yssabella  G. 

Watkins.  Mn.  James  K. 

Watson.  Frank  D. 

Watson.  Mn.   Katharine  C. 

Watt,  Donald  B. 

Webber,  Mn.  F.  S. 

Weber.   Mn.  Edward  Y. 

Webster.  Miss  Orpha  M. 

Weihl.   Miss  Addie 

Weil.  A.  Leo 

Weinberg,    Mn.   Charles 

Weisiger.  Kendall 

Weld,  E.  A. 

Welfare  Federation  of  Newark 

Welles,  Edward,  Jr. 

Wells.  Clement 

Wembridge,  H.  A. 

West.  James  E. 

West,  Miss  Ruth 

Western  Reserve  Academy.  Hudson.  0. 

Westing,  Mn.  G.  H. 

Weston.  Miu  Mary  L. 

Weyerhaeuser,   Mn.  J.  P 

Wheeler,  Dr.  Theodore 

Whipple.  Mn.   Katherine  Wells 

White.  Burton  F. 

-White.  Gaylord  S. 

White.  Harold  F. 

Whiting,  F.  A. 

Whltmanh.  Mn.  H.  A. 

Whittemore.   Mrs.  C.  E. 

Whitten.   Robert 

Wickes.    Rev.   and    Mn.   Deal   R 

Wiecking,   Mn.    H.    R. 

Wiener.   Miu  Cecil  B. 

Wierman.   Miss  Sarah  E. 

Wilcox.  Miu  Mabel 

Wilcox.   Miss  Mabel  I. 

Wilcox.  Sidney  W. 

Wilder.  Miss  Constance  P. 

Willard,   Dr.  C.  J. 

Willcox.  W.  F. 

Willcox.   Mn.  William  G. 

Williams.  Aubny  W 

Williams.    Mn.   Charles   D. 

Williams,  J.  P.  J. 


Williams.  S.  H. 
Williams,  Whiting 
Williamson,  J.   0. 
Willis.  Miss  Lina 
Willson,  8.  L. 
Wilson,  Mn.  George  A. 
Wilson.  G.  K. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Luke 
Wilson.  K.  P.  H. 
Wineman.  Mn.  Andrew 
Wineman,   Mn.  Henry 
Wing.  Mn.  David  L. 
Winkler.  Miss  Helen 
Winslow,   Miss  Emma  A. 
Winston.  Mr.  &  Mn.  Donald 
Wiseman.    Mark 
Withenpoon.  Mn.  C.  R. 
Wittick,  William  A. 
Wittmer,  Henry 
Wolf,  Mn.  Albert 
Wolf.    R.   B. 
Wolfe,  Dr.  W.  Bonn 
Wolff.  Mn.  Lewis  S. 
Wolff,  Mn.  W.  A. 
Wolman.  Abel 
Woman's  Hospital.  Detroit 
Wood,  Mn.  Clement  B. 
Wood,    Mrs.   George  Bacon 
Woods.  Mn.  Andrew  H. 
Woods,  Miss  Halle  D. 
Woods.   Mn.  K.  C. 
Woods.   Mn.   Robert  A. 
Woolley,  Dr.  Helen  T. 
Woolston,   Min  Hannah  H. 
Wright.   Edward    N. 
Wright.  George  H.  B. 
Wright,  Henry 
Wright,  Jasper  H. 
Wright.  Mn.  Jonathan 
Wylie.  Miss  Laura  J. 
Wynne.   Dr.  S.  W. 


•  OST,  Miss  Mary 
Y.W.H.A..   Detroit 


4-ABRISKIE.    Miu   Susan    Rem* 
Zahrn.  H.  W. 
Zanmba.   Miss  Clara 
Zonne,  A.  E. 
Zucker.   Mn.  A.  A. 


SUBSCRIBERS  WHO 

CHIPPED  IN  AN  EXTRA  DOLLAR 


FADSWORTH,  Mn.  Augustus  B. 

Wagner,  Hon.   Robert  F. 
Walbrldge.  Mn.  C.  C. 
Walker,  Miss  Grace  T. 
Walker.  Stuart 
Walker,  Mn.  Thaddeus 
Wallach.  Mn.  Leopold 
Wallenteln,  Alfred 
Walnut.  T.  Henry 
Walter.   Mn.  Isaac  N. 
Walton.  Miu  Edith  S. 
Walton.  N.  P. 
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MBBOTT.  Miu  Elizabeth 

Adams,   Miss  Jessie   B. 

Adelman.    David   C. 

Adlor.    Leon    N. 

Ahlschier.    Miss  Antoinette 

Alexander.   M. 

Alfred   Corning   Clark   Neighborhood 

House 

Allen,   A.   E. 
Allen.  Mn.  Eric  W. 
Allen,  Judge   Florence  E. 
Allen,    Mrs.   R.   C. 
Alley.  A.  W. 
Allinson,   T.   W. 
Allison.    M.   L. 
Almond.   James   E. 
Alter.    Benjamin 
Alton,    Min   Laura 
American   Association  of  Social 

Workers 

American  Child    Health   Association 
Anderson.    Miss  Margant  B. 
Anderson.    Miss  Mary 
Andrews,    B.    R. 
Anthony.   Miu  Julia  B. 
Armstrong.    D.    W. 
Arnold.    C.    W.    H. 
Artieda.    Mn.    Helen    S. 
Ashley,    Miss   Mabel  Pierce 
Ashton,    Miss    Emma    L. 
Associated    Charities  of  Washington, 

D.   C. 
Association    of   junior    Leagues    of 

America 
Attwood.  A.  C. 
Auerbach,    Mn.    Herman    H. 
Auerbach.    Mn.    M. 
Authon   Research    Bureau 
Avery.    Miss    Eunice    H. 
Avery,    Miu   Hazel 
Ayan,   Prof.   Wm.   Stewart 
Aylsworth.    George    H. 

BABSON.   Mrs.  Sydney  G. 

Baker.  Miss  Elizabeth 

Baker.   Min  Kate 

Baker,    Miss    Katherine   S. 

Baker.   0.   Kenneth 

Baldwin.    Miu   Alice   G. 

Baldwin.   William  A. 

Balgoryen.    Albert 

Barker.   Miu  Ada  M. 

Barker.   F.   L. 

Barker.  Mn.  L.  B.  R. 

Barnes,    Ear! 

Barnhard.   Arthur 

Bartlesville  Public  Library 

Barus,    Miss  Deborah   H. 

Bauer.    Miss  Emily  M. 

Baughman.   Miss  E.   R. 

Bay,   Miss  Helen  A. 

Belchu,   Miss  Alice  E. 

Benedict.   Rev.   Robert  H. 

Benjamin.   William 

Bennett.   Rev.  A.   Vincent 

Berkeley   Public    Health    Library 

Benh,    Miss  Anna 

Bewlan,   Miu  Bertha 

Bllleb.    Miss   Charlotte   M. 

Bird.   Dr.  oV   Mn.   A.  A. 

Bird,   Miu  Anna  W.  1   Malene,  Mis* 

Mary  8. 
Bird,   Mn.  Pauline   R. 


Bjornberg.    Miu   Esther  E. 

Blandford.    Miss    Roth    B. 

Blaisdell,   Thomas  C. 

Blanchard.   Miss  Jean 

Blila.    C.    A. 

Bliss.    K.   S. 

Bloomfield.  Stanley 

Blossom.   Miss  Margaret 

Bogue,    M.   F. 

Bohnsen.   Roland 

Bolen,    Miss   Grace    R. 

Beleyn,  Miu  Clara  A. 

Bond.  Mn.  Charles  Wood 

Bonsai.    Mn.   Stephen 

Boothroyd.  S.  L. 

Bowditch.    Miss  Cornelia 

Bowen,    Richard   H. 

Bower.   Mn.   Chester  L. 

Bowen,    E. 

Brace.   Mn.   R.   N. 

Bradford.    Miss   Cornelia    F. 

Bradley.   E.   E. 

Brennock,    Rev.  Thomas   L. 

Bridge.    C.    L.    F. 

Briesemeister,   Rev.  P. 

Briggs.    Miss  Belinda   May 

Brodhead    Free   Public   Library 

Bronson.   Mn.  Harriet  P. 

Brooke.   M. 

Bown.    Miu  Adelaide 

Brown.   Miss  Betty 

Brown.    Miu  C.    E. 

Brown,    Miss   Dorothy    Kirchwey 

Brown.    Mn.    Edward    0. 

Brown.    Herman   D. 

Brown.   Miu  Marie  T. 

Brownell.  A.  F. 

Brubaker.   H. 

Bruere.  Miss  Alice  H. 

Bruner,    David    K. 

Bulkley.   Miss   Mary 

Bunting.  Mn.  W.   H. 

Buguo,    Mist   Helen 

Bureau  for  Colored   Childnn.   Phila 

Pa. 

Burnhild.   H. 
Burns.   Miss  Lilian  W. 
Burr.  Walter 
Bunch,   Miss  Ann  D. 
Business   &    Industrial    Depts., 

Y.W.C.A..  Troy,   N.  Y. 
Butcher.    Miss  Theodora 
Butzel,  Fred  M. 


VAHILL.  M!»  Marie  E. 

Cahn.    Mn.  Jules 

Calhoun,  W.  Carl 

Callahan,    M.  J. 

Cangney,    Mist  Doris   M. 

Cardwell.    Miss   Mary   E. 

Carfet'on    College   Library 

Carlson.    A.   J. 

Carpenter,    George    Oliver,    Jr. 

Carpenter,    Miss   Janet   L, 

Carr,    Mn.   George   W. 

Carritt.    Ernest    H. 

Carroll,    J.    M. 

Carter.    B.    B. 

Casamajor,    Miss    Alice 

Case,  A.  T. 

Cax,  Miu  Clara  I. 

Central  Registry  for  Nunes,  New  Han 

Chancellor,   Jelii 


(Dollar  tpptal  contimmeJ) 
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Our  Widest  Circulation 

THE  Survey  and   Survey  Graphic  go  to   3650  libraries. 
They  were  used  this  last  year  by  1952  students  in  schools  and 
colleges  in  classroom  use. 

They  are  copied  in  the  press,  used  in  editorial  offices,  by  teachers 
and  ministers. 
The  following  listings   are   significant: 

"TEN  OUTSTANDING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH,"  Frank- 
lin Square  Subscription  Agency  Posters  (selected  by  a  committee 
of  librarians)  1931. 

January  — N.  B.  PARULEKAR:  What  Next  in  India? 
February  — WHITING  WILLIAMS:  Workers'  Speakeasy. 
March  — WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON:  Who  Bears  the  Business  Risks? 

— ALAIN  LOCKE:  Slavery  in  the  Modern  Manner. 
July  — J.  RUSSELL  SMITH:  The  End  of  an  Epoch. 

August  — CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN:  The  Churches  and  the  Stork. 
November — FRANCES  PERKINS:  Unemployment  Insurance. 

— WINTHROP    D.    LANE:    Crime    and    the    Wickersham 

Reports. 
December — PAUL  MONROE:  The  Mosaic  Which  Is  Manchuria. 

"ARTICLES  OF  LASTING  INTEREST,"  reprinted  in  part  in 
Reader's  Digest. 

May          — WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON:  Who  Bears  the  Business  Risks? 

(March.) 

June          — D.  H.  LAWRENCE:    The  Indian  Worships.    (May) 
July          — E.  P.  LYON:  Is  Health  Automatic. 

(Science  and  Health — June.) 

August      — E.   B.    HARRIS:   Success   on   Crutches.     (July.) 
September — SARAH  CLEGHORN  and  DOROTHY  CANFIELD:  Miss  Ross' 

Girls.     (August.) 
December — JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT:  A  Good  Neighbor — Dwight  W. 

Morrow.     (November.) 

Articles  reprinted  in  part  in  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
March       — A.  L.  SCHAFER:  When  Hunger  Followed   Drought. 
December — 'PAUL  MONROE:  The  Mosaic  Which  Is  Manchuria. 
— JOHN   SLOAN:  The   Incjian   as  Artist. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  The  SURV*Y,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1932. 

State  of  New  York,      I 
County  of  New  York,   |ss 

IWore  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of 
Tin  SURVKY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication,  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor    and    business    managers    are:     Publisher,     Survey     Associates,    Inc., 
112  East   19   Street,   New  York.   N.  Y.;    Editor,  Paul   U.   Kellogg,    112   East 
19   Street,  New  York,   N.   Y.;    Managing  Editor,   Arthur  Kellogg,    112   East 
19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Business  Managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:    (if  owned  by  a  corporation,   its  name  and  address 
must    be  stated   and   also   immediately   thereunder   the    names    and    addresses 
of   stockholders   owning   or   holding   one   per   cent    or   more   of    total   amount 
of  stock.     If  not  owntd   by  a   corporation,   the  names   and   addresses  of  the 
individual   owners  must  be  given.      If  owned   by  a  firm,  company,   or  other 
unincorporated    concern,    its    name   and    address,    as    well    as    those    of    each 
individual    member,   muit   be   given.)    Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y..  a  non-commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  orer   1,900   members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds. 
President,    Lucius  R.    Eastman,    110    Washington   Street,   New   York,   N.  Y.; 
Vice-presidents,    Julian    W.    Mack,    1224    Woolworth    Building,    New    York, 
N.    Y.;    Joseph    P.    Chamberlain,    Columbia    University,    New    York,    N.    Y.; 
John  Palmer  Gavit,   112  East   19  Street,  New  York,  N.   Y.;   Secretary,  Ann 
Reed    Brenner,    112    East    19    Street,   New    York,   N    Y.;    Treasurer,    Arthur 
Kellogg,   112   East   19  Street,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

3.  That    the  known   bondholder!,   mortgagees,   and    other   security    holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other   securities   are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  at  tiey  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  M  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that    the    said    two    paragraphs    contain    statements    embracing    affiant's    full 
knowledge    and    belief    as    the    circumstances    and    conditions    under    which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  tfce  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold   stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other   than  that 
of   a   bona   fide  owner;   and  this  affiant  Las   no  reason  to   believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,   or  corporation  has  any  interest   direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]   ARTHUR  KELLOGG,  Managing  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day  of  March,  1932. 
[Seal]   MARTHA  HOHMANN,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York. 
New  York  Co.   Clerk's  No.    146.     New  York  Co.  Register's  No.  48-H-2. 
Commission    expires    March    30,    1932. 
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The  GiSt  of  It 

MANY  elements  evidently  go  into  the  making  of 
a  "social  engineer,"  as  ROBERT  W.  KELSO  de- 
scribes himself.  As  a  child,  he  attended  school 
in  an  Illinois  village,  working  in  the  tomato 
fields  spring  and  fall.  As  a  highschool  boy,  be  worked 
three  nights  a  week  as  machinist's  apprentice.  A*  a 
student,  he  worked  his  way  through  Harvard  College 
and  Law  School.  As  a  social  worker,  he  rebuilt  an  old 
state  board  into  a  modern  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, for  eight  years  was  secretary  of  the  Boston  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  for  the  past  three  years  was  direc- 
tor of  the  St.  Louis  Community  Fund  and  Council  and 
in  1922  was  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  On  this  background  he  bases  his  belief 
in  the  final  drawing  together  of  clashing  points  of  view 
about  Community  Chests.  Page  117. 

A  RECENT  holiday  trip  to  Porto  Rico  is  responsible 
for  PAUL  MONROE'S  article  (page  120)  on  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  islanders.    The  professor  of  edu- 
cation at  Teachers'  College  of  Colombia   University,  he 
is  most  widely  known  for  his  work  in  the  Far  East 

FOOTLOOSE  FAMILIES  (page  124)  is  based  on  a 
study  made  by  G.  ELEANOR  KIMBLE  under  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment.  Miss 
Kimble  is  now  the  director  of  the  department  of  social 
work  of  the  University  of  Denver  following  earlier  posi- 
tions in  social  work  and  teaching. 


HHE  moving  story  of  FREDERIC  E.  GREENE'S  interviews 
A   with  "Davenport"   (page  127)  grew  out  of  his  serv- 
ices   with   the   Joint   Application    Bureau    in    New   York 
City.   He  is  now  at  a  similar  post  in  Oneida  County. 

WIDELY  known  for  his  biography  of  Jesus,  The 
Call  of  the  Carpenter,  CHARLES  BOUCK  WHITE 
(page  129)  describes  himself  as  "a  writer-publicist  who 
has  graduated  out  of  the  militant  socialist  ranks.  Con- 
trary to  the  customary  trend  with  that  crowd,  I  have 
been  led  away  from  internationalism  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection —  toward  municipal!  »m." 

IN  the  third   article  in  his   series  for   Survey  Graphic 
(page  130)  DR.  FRAXKWOOO  E.  WILLIAMS  combines  his 
trips  to  Russia   and  Italy  in  a  psychiatrist's  estimate  of 
the  mental  effect  of  these  widely  varying  forms  of  dic- 
tatorship on  the  peoples  who  live  under  them. 

SERENELY    facing    death,    KATHERINE    SCHAUB    has 
taken   correspondence    courses    in    writing,   the    first 
fruits  of  which  we  are  happy  to  put  in  print    Page  138. 

THE  assistant  director  of  research  of  the  Household 
Finance  Corporation  of  Chicago,  MARGARET  GROBBES 
interprets  (page  141)  the  information  secured  by  ques- 
tionnaire from  among  its  clients  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed but  have  not  applied  to  relief  funds.  As  sociologist 
and  economist.  Miss  Grobben  has  held  positions  in  a 
bond  house  and  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago. 

FOR  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Outlook,  HAROLD 
T.  PULSTFER  now  lives   in  Maine   and   writes  verse 
(page    145)    for   which    magazine    readers   eagerly   look 
forward.     His    latest    volume,    Harvest   of    Time,    came 
recently  from  the  press  of  Houghton  Miffiin. 


T^ROM  the  basis  of  her  long  experience  in  social  re- 
search, including  her  present  place  with  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York,  NEVA  R.  DEAROORFF  figures 
(page  146)  that  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
would  cost  the  tidy  sum  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  And 
it  ought  to  be  done!  Referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

FROM    the    staff    of    Survey    Graphic:    MART    Ross 
(page    125)  ;    JOHK    PALMER    GAVIT    (page    143)  ; 
ARTHUR  KELLOGG  (page  148)  ;  LEGS  WHIFFLE  (page  150). 
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BankerControlofCommunityChests 


By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 


CHE    promoter    of    Tidewater    Incorporated 
pushed  back  his  plate  to  make  room  for  his 
elbows.     "Mr.    Chairman,    I    want    to    say 
just  this;  this  Community  Chest  has  got  to 
be   reorganized   for   the   business   of   raising 
money.     We've  got  to  forget  all  about  this 
social-theory  talk   in   the  Central   Council.     Those  people 
are  a  bunch  of  old  hens  anyway." 

The  expansive  smile  with  which  the  president  beamed 
out  over  his  executive  board  as  they  sat  about  the  table  in 
the  mahogany  room  of  the  most  exclusive  financiers'  club 
in  the  city,  lost  him  his  chance  to  reply.  A  small  alert 
banker  with  large  rimmed  spectacles,  came  in  ahead.  "Not 
only  that ;  but  when  an  employe,  or  the  budget  committee, 
tries  to  tell  us  that  the  easy  job  is  raising  the  money  and 
the  hardest  part  is  distributing  it,  it  is  high  time  we  fired 
the  clerk  and  suppressed  the  committee.  Maybe  we  don't 
own  this  Chest;  but  the  crowd  ought  to  know  that  we 
control  it." 

The  idea  fairly  reverberated. 

"This  executive  board  is  forgetting  its  powers,"  said  the 
leader  of  the  Exchange,  "when  it  lets  the  budget  committee 

talk  it  out  of  a  20  per  cent      

cut  in  the  pay  of  the  Chest 
and  agency  workers.  That 
20  per  cent  would  give  us 
nearly  $400,000.  It  would 
nearly  fill  up  the  shortage  in 
the  last  drive.  We  will  get 
a  lot  of  kicks  from  dissatis- 
fied boards  because  we  cut 
their  budgets.  If  you  ask 
me.  I  think  there  are  too 
many  women  on  that  budget 
committee." 

Denny,  we  have  to 
have  those  women.  They  do 
all  the  work." 

It  was  the  ineffectual 
member  speaking — ineffec- 
tual because  he  had  suffered 


reverses  in  business ;  in  fact  he  hardly  belonged  in  the  power 
group  any  more.  And  besides,  he  was  suspected  of  believ- 
ing that  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  basically 
more  important  than  the  Chest. 

"Tom,"  rejoined  Denny,  "I'll  bet  you  would  put  women 
on  this  executive  board  if  you  had  your  way." 

"I  certainly  would,"  replied  Tom.  "This  board  behaves 
as  though  it  owned  the  Community  Chest.  The  truth  is, 
we  are  only  trustees  for  the  city's  welfare.  Our  board 
ought  to  be  as  widely  representative  as  it  can  be  made, 
without  becoming  too  unwieldy." 

"No,  I  don't  agree;  you  are  all  wrong  about  that,"  said 
the  alert  banker.  "We  need  to  keep  a  tight  control  here. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  hire  a  financial  campaign  money- 
laiser,  and  leave  the  welfare  stuff  to  the  women.  Let  them 
run  the  Central  Council;  our  business  is  action — get  the 
money,  tell  the  agencies  what  they  can  have;  give  it  to 
them;  and  then  stand  back  and  see  them  do  good  with  it." 

But  the  ineffectual  member  stood  his  ground.  "Well,  I 
don't  say  I  agree  with  Jameson  either,  when  he  says  the 
hardest  thing  is  getting  the  money  for  the  Chest.  No  doubt 
that  would  be  the  hardest  part,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 

that  distributing  that  money 

justly  and  effectively  takes 
so  much  care  and  study  and 
attention  to  relative  values. 


The  bankers,  who  raise  the  money  for  many 
Community  Chests,  feel  that  control  goes  with 

the  pursestrings  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  decide  Qur  budget  committee  does 

what  money  shall  be  spent  and  for  which  forms  a  good  job;  but  when  their 

of  service:     if  it  is  all  needed  for  relief,   the  final   report  comes  in  here, 

character-building  agencies  may  have  to  make  we  are  just  as  apt  as  not  to 

character  by  the  ancient  tonic  of  poverty.  Social  *«  thc  whole  proposition 

workers,  hard  driven  by  the  extra  burden  thrown  one  sidc'  and  Pve  mos< to 

on  them  by  the  depression,  challenge  this  atti- 

,  /  ,  .  •  •;        .  F          would    heave   us    the   worst 

tude,  not  only  as  a  program  but  as  a  philosophy. 

What  needs  to  be  done,  they  ask,  and  how  shall 
we  build  a  welfare  program  amid  the  disrup- 
tive forces  of  a  mechanized  urban  civilization? 
A  discussion  of  one  of  the  pressing  problems  of    nity  Chest." 
hard  times  by  a  man  of  long  experience  and        "Of  course  we  have  got 
broad  philosophy. 


wallop  if  we  cut  them.  I 
tell  you  I  think  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the 
trust  nature  of  a  Commu- 


to    look    out    for    the    hard 
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wallops."  It  was  Tidewater  speaking  again.  "We  would 
have  cut  the  whole  lot  of  character-building  agencies  out  of 
any  gravy  at  all  this  year  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dunker  on 
that  Y  board.  Those  fellows  would  sure  make  it  hot." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  —  it  was  the  chair  rapping  for  atten- 
tion, —  "We  might  as  well  get  to  the  business  of  the  meeting. 
You  have  the  final  report  of  the  budget  committee  before 
you.  What  will  you  do  with  it?  It  contains,  as  you  know, 
a  total  cut  of  15  per  cent  in  the  budgets  of  the  member 
agencies.  That  cut  has  been  apportioned  by  the  budget 
committee  —  some  larger  and  some  smaller  —  in  accordance 
with  their  estimate  of  the  places  where  cutting  would  do 
the  least  damage.  What  do  you  say?" 

"I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,"  spoke  up  a  new  voice, 
"that  the  report  be  tabled  and  that  this  cut  be  applied  to  the 
agency  budgets  pro  rata  on  the  estimates  they  turned  in 
before  the  drive." 


executives  all  over  the  United  States  will  find 
nothing  new  in  conversation  like  the  foregoing.  It  is 
common  to  most  of  the  executive  boards  of  Community 
Chests  wherever  control  is  held  narrowly  by  the  financial 
group.  It  illustrates  a  deep-lying  conflict  between  banker 
control  and  professional  values  in  the  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  social  work.  In  good  times,  when  the  strain 
upon  social  work  is  less,  all  hands  do  their  best  to  live  it 
down  without  injury  to  the  cause.  In  times  of  depression, 
when  the  strains  upon  social  work  are  excessive,  it  comes 
to  the  surface;  and  in  times  of  prolonged  calamity,  it  may 
even  break  over  and  destroy  the  accomplishment  of  years 
in  the  setting  up  of  sound  social-work  processes. 

Let  us  examine  this  cleavage  first  in  its  bold  outline.  For 
centuries  charity  has  meant  largely  the  giving  back  by  the 
wealthy  of  some  of  the  surplus  which  they  have  amassed, 
in  great  measure,  from  the  labor  of  the  poor.  Once  in  a 
while  there  comes  a  man  like  Robert  Owen,  who  in  the 
early  days  when  the  new  industrial  system  was  working 
such  havoc  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  poor,  stepped 
forward  in  an  effort  to  do  something  more  constructive  than 
charity  to  those  who  were  already  broken.  His  effort  was 
logical  enough  ;  but  it  was  unusually  radical,  certainly  for 
those  days;  and  his  compatriots  in  business  turned  thumbs 
down  upon  it. 

With  the  upspring  of  individual  family  relief  work  in 
the  8o's  of  the  last  century,  there  began  a  new  day  in  works 
of  charity.  The  movement  was  exactly  coincident  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  city  populations  in  the  United  States.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  urbanization  has  gone  on  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  as  a  result  of  the  speed  with  which  we 
have  mechanized  industry. 

At  the  present  day  we  find  the  majority  of  our  people 
living  in  cities.  We  find  the  government  of  these  cities  often 
so  crude  as  to  be  practically  a  failure  on  any  basis  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  service  to  the  people.  We  find  industry  still 
conducted  without  conscious  group  effort  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  its  workers.  And  finally,  we  find  a 
multitude  of  welfare  enterprises  in  every  large  city  slowly 
and  painfully  drawing  themselves  together  into  a  coherent 
program  on  a  civic  basis  for  the  protection  of  the  common 
good  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  altogether  natural  that  the  new  profession  springing 
into  existence  to  meet  this  urgent  social  need  for  a  welfare 
program,  should  be  impatient  of  old  points  of  view  that  were 
born  of  centuries  of  thinking  and  doing.  Their  thesis  is  a 


Retail  vs.  Wholesale 

A  Prophesy   by   MARY   E.   RICHMOND 

A.  .  .  major  controversy  in  which  Miss  Richmond  and 
her  department  [of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation] 
became  involved  came  toward  the  end  of  her  first  ten 
years  in  New  York,  and  concerned  the  development  of 
financial  federations.  Miss  Richmond  never  wrote  a 
single  line  on  the  subject  herself.  .  .  .  But  in  discussion, 
she  was  outspoken  in  her  fear  of  the  domination  of 
social  forces  by  the  power  that  holds  the  pursestrings. 
She  was  fundamentally  in  favor  of  retail  as  opposed  to 
what  she  regarded  as  wholesale  methods  of  attacking 
social  problems.  The  business  man's  concepts  of  pro- 
duction and  efficiency  would  hinder,  she  felt,  not  help 
to  develop  the  delicate  fabric  of  social  relations.  Her 
consistent,  lifelong  liberalism  in  politics  made  her  dis- 
trust and  fear  the  results  of  "big  business"  methods  ap- 
plied to  the  organization  of  social  forces.  At  the 
National  Conference  in  1901,  she  had  said  regarding 
"charity  trusts":  "Charity  seems  to  me  [a  thing]  that 
goes  only  a  little  way  along  the  lines  of  business,  and 
then  goes  a  very  much  longer  way*  along  the  lines  of 
education  .  .  .  the  seeker  after  truth  must  be  unhampered; 
he  must  be  free.  From  The  Long  View,  Papers  and 
Addresses  by  Mary  E.  Richmond,  edited  by  Joanna  C. 
Colcord  and  Ruth  Z.  5.  Mann.  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. 1930. 


welfare  program,  and  they  move  toward  it  with  all  of  the 
push  and  ambition  of  early  youth.  In  the  process  they  may 
forget  the  conservative  setting  in  which  they  operate.  They 
overlook  the  source  of  the  financial  support  of  their  efforts. 
Feeling  themselves  in  a  noble  cause,  they  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  them. 

The  conservatives  for  their  part  are  having  a  harder  time 
of  it  every  year.  Their  old  notion  that  they  should  buy  a 
man's  labor  at  the  cheapest  price  they  can  get,  and  have 
no  obligation  toward  the  workman  other  than  his  pay,  is 
knocked  to  pieces  by  legislation  on  industrial  accidents,  by 
employer's  liability  requirements,  and  by  various  liabilities 
touching  the  safety  and  well  being  of  their  men,  all  of  which 
have  been  encouraged  if  not  actually  secured  by  the  busy- 
bodies  of  this  new  profession  of  social  work.  More  and  more 
the  general  public  is  coming  to  condemn  such  industrialists 
as  amass  tremendous  personal  wealth  out  of  the  sweat  of 
their  workers  and  then  leave  it  to  society  through  taxes  to 
look  after  their  human  breakage. 

IN  the  clash  of  these  divergent  views  about  the  common 
welfare,  the  banker  and  financier  control  group  tend 
to  set  up  a  narrow  despotic  control  of  the  Community  Chest. 
They  have  no  doubt  that  their  personal  judgment  as  to  how 
the  money  should  be  spent  is  safer  than  the  judgment  of 
these  radical  social  workers.  After  all,  they  are  the  fellows 
who  have  given  most  to  the  Chest,  and  money  in  their  judg- 
ment has  a  right  to  control.  The  professional  group  insist 
that  Chest  money  constitutes  a  trust,  to  be  expended  with 
considerable  discretion  for  the  social  work  of  the  community. 
A  budget  committee,  say  they,  should  go  minutely  into  an 
analysis  of  all  member  agency  budgets ;  and  in  doing  so, 
should  feel  an  obligation  to  call  upon  the  Central  Council 
as  a  survey  and  fact-finding  body  to  provide  them  the  in- 
formation and  opinions  regarding  the  validity  of  any  effort 
supported  by  the  budgets  proposed. 

Ownership  of  the  Chest  looks  upon  such  study  as  unnec- 
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otary  for  the  most  part.  It  would  treat  all  alike,  in  order 
to  be  fair.  It  would  not  think,  for  instance,  of  alienating 
the  goodwill  of  ministers,  each  one  vocal  in  his  pulpit,  by 
denying  to  a  federation  of  such  ministers,  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Chest,  a  requested  appropriation  for  a  piece  of 
alleged  social  service,  which  the  professional  group  would 
contend  was  too  low  in  standard  for  efficiency  or  even  for 
recognition.  In  many  of  the  Community  Chests  of  the 
country  today,  an  unquestionable  amount  of  deadwood  is 
being  carried  along  because  the  financial  group  is  unwilling 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  individuals  who  are  financially  strong 
in  the  community,  however  weak  they  may  be  in  the  stand- 
ards of  their  favorite  social  work.  Professional  social  workers 
accuse  the  banker  group  of  a  lack  of  sand;  but  the  chances 
are  that  this  is  a  misjudgment  in  most  instances.  The  real 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  a  failure  to  see  that  social  work  is  a 
highly  skilled  occupation,  and  that  it  has  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency as  definite  as  any  other  field  of  engineering. 


professional  looks  upon  the  task  of  providing  stable 

[  financial  support  as  a  department  of  effort  auxiliary  to 
the  main  purpose  of  building  a  program  and  operating  it  ef- 
fectively. Banker  control  considers  the  raising  of  money  to 
be  the  crucial  task.  It  can  depend  upon  the  social  workers, 
chiefly  womenfolk,  to  do  a  devoted  job;  and  seldom  real- 
izes that  the  job  these  professional  workers  do  is  the  real 
reason  why  the  Chest  exists. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  with  banker  control  is  that  it 
ii  not  thinking  welfare  program  ;  it  is  dwelling  upon  the  old 
idea  of  a  gift  to  charity,  making  the  gift  itself  more  im- 
portant than  the  social  need  toward  which  it  is  contributed. 

When  social  work  falls  under  unwonted  strains,  as  in 
the  present  overload  of  unemployment,  differences  of  opinion 
due  to  divergent  backgrounds  in  these  two  groups  come 
quickly  to  the  fore.  The  important  contentions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  range  themselves  one  side  or  the  other  of  four  par- 
ticular issues. 

First,  shall  group  and  leisure-time  activities  be  retired 
for  the  time,  in  favor  of  material  relief? 

Second,  shall  all  enterprises  except  for  this  classification 
be  treated  alike  and  cut  pro  rata  where  cutting  has  to  be 
done? 

Third,  shall  the  people  engaged  in  the  tasks  of  social  work 
receive  cuts  in  pay  because  employes  in  industry  are  being 
cut? 

And  fourth,  shall  taxes  be  resorted  to  for  relief,  or  shall 
voluntary  giving  carry  the  whole  load? 

So  widely  divergent  are  the  points  of  view  that  many 
Chest  boards  are  pondering  the  question  of  thoroughgoing 
reorganization  of  their  enterprise,  eliminating  those  char- 
acter-building agencies  that  have  received  most  opposition 
from  the  general  public  in  comments  at  drive  time,  and 
taking  on  others  that  have  interfered  from  the  outside  with 
the  smooth  working  of  campaign  machinery.  Although  the 
peak  of  the  social-work  strain,  due  to  the  present  depression, 
is  not  yet  reached,  there  are  signs  already  that  much  damage 
may  be  done  to  the  movement  toward  coordination  of  social- 
work  enterprises  into  a  rational  program,  through  a  failure 
of  the  banker-control  group  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro- 
fessional  group  on  the  other,  to  carry  on  harmoniously 
together. 

If  we  look  at  these  four  lines  of  cleavage  in  some  detail, 
we  shall  find  that  the  first  of  them  simmers  down  to  the  old 
contest  between  remedy  and  prevention.  In  times  of  distress, 
the  citizen  who  reserves  his  brains  for  business  and  his 


emotions  for  welfare  work  is  apt  to  be  stampeded  by  pop- 
ular feeling  into  a  demand  for  material  aid  to  the  unem- 
ployed— let  all  else  wait.  The  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Scouts,  the 
neighborhood  settlement,  the  playground  association,  are  all 
well  enough  when  times  are  flush.  But  when  times  are 
bard,  there  is  never  enough  to  go  around;  consequently, 
let  the  character-building  agencies  wait.  The  professional 
worker  argues  that  times  of  unemployment  present  an  in- 
tensified need  for  agencies  that  organize  leisure  time  and 
seek  to  head  off  social  trouble.  The  citizen  for  his  part  is 
thinking  of  charitable  alms  as  the  only  welfare  work  that 
is  ever  truly  needful.  The  professional,  by  contrast,  is 
thinking  of  relief  work  only  as  necessary  repairs,  while  pre- 
ventative  services  make  up  the  main  effort  of  the  program. 

The  second  issue,  that  all  agencies  receiving  appropri- 
ations from  the  Chest  must  be  assisted  or  cut  pro  rata,  ap- 
peals to  the  busy  business  man  on  Chest  committees  as  of- 
fering no  contention  at  all.  Of  course,  agencies  must  be 
treated  alike.  He  means  that  justice  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  grants  no  special  privilege ;  but  what  he  says  is  that 
all  budgets  must  rest  on  the  same  basis  of  need  and  should 
receive  the  same  advantage  in  dollars  and  no  more.  The 
professional  and  the  more  experienced  members  of  budget 
committees  contend  that  all  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
degree  of  justice;  but  this  very  rule  will  inevitably  result  in 
less  to  one  budget  and  more  to  another.  It  is  a  problem  of 
the  relative  need  for  the  service.  For  which  reason,  say 
they,  pro  rata  cuts  are  themselves  unjust. 

In  the  third  difference,  the  financial-control  group  con- 
tends that  social-work  salaries  should  come  down  just  as  all 
other  salaries  have  had  to  come  down.  The  professional 
group  resist  this  in  so  far  as  it  calls  for  flat  rate-cutting. 
Their  contention  is  that  the  problem  of  pay  is  one  of  worth 
of  the  service.  If  salaries  are  too  high  for  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered,  then  they  should  come  down  regardless  of 
the  state  of  business.  Social  work,  say  they,  is  at  its  peak 
when  business  is  prostrate  and  distress  widespread.  They 
point  to  the  overload  that  has  been  carried  by  social  workers 
all  through  the  present  depression.  They  deplore  a  step 
that  would  remove  the  service  from  its  present  qualitative 
loyalty  to  a  quantitative  basis  in  which  only  the  day's  work 
would  be  done  for  the  reduced  pay.  They  are  disposed  also 
to  remind  the  financier  that  he  cuts  the  pay  of  his  industrial 
workers,  not  because  they  are  overpaid  but  rather  because 
he  has  them  at  his  mercy. 

T^INALLY,  in  the  fourth  encounter,  all  other  points  of 
difference  appear  to  concentrate  in  one  bitterness.  Shall 
relief  be  rendered  out  of  taxes?  The  financiers  who  control 
the  Community  Chests  in  the  United  States  arc,  most  of 
them,  thorough  haters  of  governmental  interference  with 
business.  They  know  that  even-  addition  to  the  tax  levy 
means  an  increase  in  their  burden,  since  it  is  they  who  have 
the  property  that  can  be  taxed.  Consequently  they  cry  out 
against  "the  dole"  and  set  about  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
contributions  to  relief  only.  They  search  for  new  sources 
of  contributions  and  find  a  veritable  gold  mine  in  their 
power  to  force  working  people  to  contribute  one  per  cent, 
or  a  comparable  portion  of  their  yearly  pay,  to  the  Chest. 
The  professional  group  believes  that  government  itself 
should  underwrite  the  relief  of  want,  and  that  private  con- 
tributions should  supplement  and  support  all  coordinating 
services  in  the  welfare  program.  They  are  not  afraid  of 
public  appropriations  for  such  well  established  functions  as 
the  relief  of  persons  and  fam-  (Continued  on  page  158) 
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the   present-day   problems   of 


Christopher  Columbus  landed  in  Porto 
Rico  during  one  of  his  later  voyages,  he  gave 
the  name  of  San  Juan  (Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist)  to  the  Island,  and  the  name  of  Porto 
Rico  (Rich  Port)  to  the  beautiful  port 
which  he  discovered  on  the  north  shore. 
Later  voyagers  interchanged  the  names  so  that  subsequent 
generations  have  known  the  island  as  Porto  Rico  and  the 
port  as  San  Juan.  However  our  own  generation  has  come 
to  think  of  the  Island  in  terms  of  a  diet  popularized  by  the 
patron  saint  rather  than  by  one  for  which  the  port  was 
christened.  In  other  words, 
the  Island  center  primarily 
around  the  question  of  food 
supply  and  the  related  prob- 
lems which  grow  out  of  it: 
undernourishment,  overpop- 
ulation, agriculture,  indus- 
try, commerce,  education, 
politics. 

For  many  generations  the 
Island  has  failed  to  produce 
its  own  food  supply.  The 
staple  diet  of  rice,  beans, 
codfish  has  always  been  im- 
ported. This  situation  grew 
up  out  of  the  triangular 
trade  of  colonial  days  when 


Porto  Rico  grows  food — but  in  the  form  of 
world  crops  like  sugar  and  coffee,  and  imports 
its  own  meager  diet.  To  an  existing  overpop- 
ulation it  has  added  by  a  continuing  high  birth- 
rate and  a  newly  declining  deathrate.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  more  than  any  other  governor  to 
uncover  the  facts  and  to  encourage  a  new  kind 
of  school  which  may  result  in  a  new  kind  of 
Porto  Rican,  and  when  he  left  for  his  post  in 
the  Philippines,  his  successor,  James  R.  Bever- 
ley,  who  was  appointed  after  this  article  was 
written,  took  up  the  Island's  problems  with 
understanding  and  vigor. 
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our  Puritan  ancestors  engaged  in  the  profitable  business  of 
importing  molasses  from  the  West  Indies  to  make  rum,  to 
export  it  to  Africa  in  trade  for  slaves  to  bring  back  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  trade  for  more  molasses  and  bring  to  the 
continent  to  make  more  rum  and  so  on.  Though  this  trade 
has  long  been  extinct,  the  Island  devotes  itself  primarily  to 
raising  crops,  especially  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  exported  and  to  a  large  extent  controlled  by 
alien  landlords.  Few  of  the  laboring  population  raise  any  of 
their  food  but  depend  wholly  upon  imports.  One  result  is  a 
vast  amount  of  undernourishment,  especially  of  the  children. 
Campaigns  during  the  last  few  years,  particularly  the  last 
year,  have  made  this  situa- 
tion fairly  well  known  in 
continental  America.  Re- 
sponse has  been  gratifying 
and  substantial  help  has 
been  extended.  Among  the 
school  children,  more  than 
ninety  thousand  meals  have 
been  served  each  day  at  a 
cost  of  about  three  and  one 
half  cents  per  meal  of  which 
the  children  pay  on  the  aver- 
age one  cent.  These  meals 
have  been  distributed  in  sev- 
eral hundred  schools  and 
there  have  been  a  consider- 
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able  number  of  milk-distributing 
centers  for  children  of  pre-school 
age.  The  really  constructive  ef- 
fort along  these  lines  has  been  to 
develop  an  interest  in  raising 
vegetables  and  various  types  of 
small  domestic  animals.  Through 
the  rural  schools  both  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  do  this  and  the 
facilities  with  which  to  carry  out 
the  information  have  been  fur- 
nished to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population.  Of  one  partic- 
ular type  of  school  which  has 
done  this  most  effectively  we  will 
speak  later. 

With  a  healthful  climate  and 
a  fertile  soil,  yet  with  60  per  cent 
of  the  population  unemployed  for 
all  or  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time,  with  60  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren undernourished  and  a  large  percentage  of  adults  not 
much  better  off — that  is  or  was  the  condition  of  Porto  Rico. 
Because  the  conditions  this  year  are  some%vhat  better,  the 
deathrate  was  18.6  per  cent;  the  year  earlier  it  was  25.3  per 
cent,  but  in  continental   United  States  it  is    12  per  cent. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  was  126,  down  from  161 ;  but  in 
continental  United  States  it  is  67. 

Yet  as  one  visits  the  Island  and  rides  over  its  fine  asphalt 
roads,  one  does  not  see  much  misery.  The  climate  is  so  mild 
that  little  clothing  is  necessary.  The  soil  is  so  fertile' and 
fruit  so  abundant  that  the  minimum  food  requirements  seem 
to  be  easily  met.  Houses  of  the  poorer  people  are  so  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  as  to  give  shelter  without  much  effort. 
There  really  does  not  exist  in  the  environment  any  great 
incentive  to  put  forth  increased  efforts  for  the  fundamental 
needs  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  vast  amount  of  undernourishment  and  lack  of  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life,  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  actual 
suffering  or  deprivation  as  would  be  expected. 

Another  important  factor  in  improving  conditions  has 
been  the  diversification  of  diet  through  the  introduction  of 
a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  to  supplement  the  traditional 
beans  and  codfish.  The  schools  and  school  gardens  have 
been  the  chief  instrumentality  here.  The  recent  wide  develop- 
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Children  learning  to  raise  vegetables  in  the  Cejas  rural  school,  Comerio,  Porto  Rico 

ment  of  vegetable  and  now  of  animal  cultivation  in  the  rural 
schools  is  rapidly  changing  the  situation  for  the  better.  And 
now  the  change  in  the  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  is  attributed  to  the  decreased 
importation  of  these  major  articles  of  food. 

Better  health  conditions  also  reveal  themselves  in  the 
health  statistics,  but  these  efforts  backed  by  outside  aid  must 
be  continued  if  the  conditions  are  not  to  deteriorate  again 
to  their  former  low  level.  In  a  short  time  the  school  will 
be  able  to  hold  the  ground  again,  but  only  225,000  of  the 
500,000  children  of  the  Island  between  six  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  are  in  school.  This  does  not  mean  that  only 
40  per  cent  receive  schooling,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
schooling  which  they  receive  averages  much  less  than 
four  years. 

Overpopulation   has   always  existed.     It   was   recognized 
at  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation  thirty-two  years 
ago  when  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  6oo,OOO. 
Now  it  is  estimated  at  1,600,000:  the  ordinary  Malthusian 
checks  do  not  work  in  Porto  Rico.   There  is  widespread  dis- 
ease, but  no  pestilence.    There  is  undernourishment,  but  no 
famine.    The  population  is  under-vitalized,  but  it  continues 
tc  increase.    In  themselves  the  health  program,  the  feeding 
program,  even  economic  betterment  programs  do  not  miti- 
gate the  evil  of  overpopulation.    They 
only    work    to    increase    this    difficulty. 
However,  the  only  way  out  is  through 
these  means  to  others  that  may  be  more 
effective.     It    is   my   opinion    that    this 
check   is  only  to  be   found   in   putting 
all  of  these  means  to  improvement   in 
the  hands  of  people  who  may  profit  by 
them.    When  increased  health,  increased 
quantity  and   diversity   of  food,   better 
living    conditions    are    put    within    the 
reach   of   people,   when   they  strive  in- 
telligently to  reach  them,  then  the  ef- 
fort to  attain  higher  standards  of  living 
in  itself  serves  as  a  check  on  population. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
plans  now  being  advocated  to  bring  this 
about.    Obviously  the  first  improvement 
is  to  come  through  agriculture.     Here 
there    are    two    main    problems,    land- 
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holding  and  major  practical 
agriculture.  As  the  chief 
articles  of  food  have  been  im- 
ported, the  major  agriculture 
has  been  world  crops — sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco.  Coffee  in  the 
hills  where  wooded,  tobacco 
in  the  hills  where  clear,  sugar 
in  the  lowlands.  American 
commercial  interests  have  ac- 
quired control  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  and  have  brought  in 
a  new  major  industry  in 
citrus  fruits.  The  same  sort 
of  situation  that  developed  in 
Palestine  between  Jew  and 
Arab  develops  here  in  Porto 
Rico  between  the  old  posses- 
sor and  the  new  American 
corporation.  Land  has  been 
held  at  a  conventional  value. 
The  new  commercial  possi- 
bility, especially  of  sugar,  gave 
it  a  new  value.  This  was 
realized  by  the  newcomer  but 
not  by  the  old  holder.  The 
latter,  who  parted  with  his  in- 
herited holdings  at  what 
seemed  enormous  profits,  now 

finds  that  the  newcomer  holds  all  the  lands  on  which  he 
becomes  merely  a  laborer.  The  hurricane  of  1928  prostrated 
the  one  remaining  small-farm  crop,  coffee.  Various  means 
have  been  taken  to  rehabilitate  the  small  landholders  and 
especially  to  settle  them  on  farms.  A  home-study  commission 
has  settled  more  than  one  thousand  families  on  farms  which 
eventually  they  will  own.  During  the  past  year  the  depres- 
sion in  sugar  has  enabled  the  commission  to  purchase  a 
number  of  tracts  which  eventually  will  take  in  many  more 
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families.    A  farm-loan  fund  helps  to  check  the 
tendency  to  migrate  to  the  towns. 

A  campaign  for  the  introduction  of  vegetable- 
raising  is  under  way,  partly  as  a  crop  for  ex- 
port to  the  States,  partly  as  a  means  of  checking 
the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  but  most  of 
all  as  a  means  of  extending  the  diet.  As  a 
source  of  food  this  tendency  has  grown  into  a 
very  popular  movement.  Municipal  market- 
places have  helped  a  prominent  sales  agency 
which  will  take  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  sell  on  commission;  but  above  all  is  the 
influence  of  the  schools  with  their  school  gar- 
dens in  developing  home  use  for  these  new  types 
of  food. 

There  has  come  into  existence  a  new  type 
of  rural  school,  called  "second  units,"  of  which 
there  are  now  thirty-nine.    These  have  plots 
of  from  three  to  forty  acres  each,  and  in  many 
instances   raise   commercial   crops   which    bring 
in    a    substantial    return.    All    have    extensive 
vegetable  gardens,  for  the  most  part  cultivated 
in  plots  of  considerable  size  by  groups  rather 
than  by  individual  children.    Each  school  has  a 
teacher  of  agriculture,  of  industry,  of  domestic 
arts.    Each   has   a   social 
worker  who  devotes  her- 
self to  phases  of  adult  ed- 
ucation.    These    "second 
unit"  schools  give  much 
attention  to  animal  hus- 
bandry ;    chickens,     pigs, 
Belgian  hares,  pigeons 
and  goats  are  raised.  The 
increase    of    the    animals 
is  sold  to  the  children  or 
to    the    community    and 
in  addition  the  children 
carry  on  various  animal 
projects  at  home.    Even 
though   the  first  five  of 
these  schools  were  estab- 
lished   only    four    years 
ago,  there  is  now  a  no- 
ticeable   increase    in    the 
quality  as  well  as  in  the 
quantity  of  domestic 
animals. 

This  new  unit  school  is 
one  of  the  great  social 
inventions,  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  any  modern 
efforts  in  the  States  or 
elsewhere.  So  popular 

has  it  become  that  in  the 

last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature six  hundred  special  bills  were  offered  by  members 
to  establish  such  schools  in  their  own  districts.  As  sufficient 
funds  were  not  available  the  bills  were  all  vetoed,  but  as 
far  as  funds  allow,  the  traditional  rural  school  will  be  re- 
placed by  new  units. 

This  new  type  of  rural  school  bids  fair  to  contribute 
more  to  the  solution  of  Porto  Rico's  problems  than  anything 
that  has  before  been  devised.  Through  it  the  general  desire 
for  a  better  life  is  created  throughout  the  rural  population, 
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which  hitherto  has  remained  almost  stagnant,  so  that  there 
becomes  operative  the  only  force  which  in  my  judgment  will 
check  increase  of  population,  namely,  the  desire  for  a  higher 
quality  of  life.  This,  indeed,  then  becomes  the  major  work 
of  education  which  after  all  has  as  its  primary  function 
tc  improve  life. 

The  last  and  all-consuming  problem  of  Porto  Rico,  always 
existing  and  never  solved,  is  that  of  politics,  since  politics 
on  the  Island  is  always  of  a  much  more  personal  nature 
than  in  continental  United  States.  And  the  politician  seems 
completely  oblivious  of  the  results  of  his  action  on  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  by 
all  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  made 
an  exceptionally  good  governor.  He 
did   more   than   any    previous   gov- 
ernor to  arouse  interest  among  the 
people  of  the  States  in  conditions 
in  Porto  Rico.    He  uncovered  facts 
in   Porto  Rico  that  have  hitherto 
been    concealed    from    the    general 
\:cu.     He  visited  all  parts  of  the 
Island    and    all    classes   of    people 
more    intimately 
than  did  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  is 
said  to  have  been 
better  informed  on 
conditions    than 
any    other    official 
in  the  government, 
or    indeed    in    the 
ds.    Since  this 
paragraph    was 
written    the    gov- 
ernor has  resigned 
and    the   press  ac- 
counts credit   him 
with  only  two 
things   done   for 
Porto  Rico,  name- 
ly,   that    he    has 
brought  public  at- 
tention to  the  Is- 
lands  through   his 
insistence  on   t  h  e 
need  of  financial 
help    to   meet    the 
undernour- 
ishment     problem ; 
and  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  he  actually  has  secured  such  help;  but  a  more  dis- 
criminating estimate  of  his  influence  is  that  given  above. 

As  a  result  of  his  uncovering  of  long-standing,  concealed 
evfls  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  financial  status  of  the 
government:  one  persistent  evil  was  the  general  deferment 
in  paying  taxes  by  the  larger  property-holders,  particularly 
the  sugar  interests,  by  custom  long  established,  delayed  or 
even  commuted  in  favor  of  the  larger  taxpayer.  As  the 
penalty  for  deferment  of  payment  was  only  6  per  cent  in- 
terest and  the  banks  charged  12  per  cent,  even  delay  was 
advantageous;  but  after  delay,  as  the  treasury  usually  com- 
promised in  order  to  secure  payment  when  it  was  greatly 
needed,  the  large  taxpayer  frequently  escaped.  The  result 
is  that  in  this  period  of  world  depression  the  Island  finds 
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itself  with  a  balanced  budget  and  a  surplus  on  hand,  and 
in  fact  with  no  increase  of  taxes. 

Evidences  of  the  aroused  interest  of  continental  America 
in  insular  America  is  not  simply  the  charitable  fund  raised 
to  succor  the  undernourished  children,  there  is  the  extension 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  pro- 
viding aid  in  agricultural  extension  and  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. There  is  the  subsidy  of  one  million  dollars  to  road- 
building.  There  is  the  aid  in  one  of  the  best  civil  service 
laws  to  be  found  anywhere ;  the  work  of  experts  in  taxation, 
in  pension  regulations,  in  health  service,  and  in  a  variety  of 

other  lines.  Practically  every  de- 
partment of  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  extended 
assistance  of  some  character.  All 
of  this  was  unprecedented  before 
Governor  Roosevelt's  time. 

While  Porto  Ricans  recognize 
that  they  owe  much  of  this  to 
Governor  Roosevelt,  yet  during  his 
administration  there  has  developed 
the  most  rancorous  political  agi- 
tation, which  undoubtedly  had 
some  influence  in 
leading  to  his  res- 
ignation. The  most 
sinister  part  of  it 
has  been  the  great 
increase  in  the  Na- 
tionalista,  favoring 
or  demanding  sep- 
aration from  the 
United  States. 
Previously  this  agi- 
tation had  almost 
died  out.  Its  acid- 
like  revival  has 
been  led  by  a 
Negro  of  great 
ability.  A  certain 
amount  of  his  per- 
s  o  n  a  I  experience, 
no  doubt,  explains 
his  present  irasci- 
ble attitude.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Har- 
v  a  r  d  University 
who  attended  an 
officers'  training 
camp  and  won  his 
commission.  As- 
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signed  to  a  colored  regiment,  he  resigned  in  great  dudgeon 
and  returned  to  Porto  Rico.  There  the  two  regiments  being 
recruited  were  organized  on  the  color  line  and  again  he 
was  assigned  to  the  colored  regiment.  Now  racial  prejudice 
has  practically  never  existed  to  any  extent  in  Porto  Rico. 
There  are  now,  for  example,  one  thousand  Negro  teachers 
in  the  public  schools. 

But  racial  animosities  have  been  culitvated  during  these 
last  few  years  and  the  growing  nationalist  sentiment  is 
largely  based  on  this  antagonism.  Nor  does  it  stop  with 
political  antagonism.  It  has  stirred  up  insurrection  among 
the  students  in  the  university  and  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  Last  September,  without  any  warning,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  which  (Continued  on  page  157) 


Footloose  Families 


By  G.  ELEANOR  KIMBLE 


IT  is  a  good  old  English  idea  that  the  poor 
should  stay  at  home.    Indeed  one  of  the  first 
laws  relating  to  the  poor  provided  that  no 
laboring  man  should  move  away  from  the 
parish  where  he  was  born,  and  incidentally 
also   that   he   should   never   ask   for   higher 
wages.    The    occasion    for    this    Statute    of    Labourers    of 
1351  was  the  Black  Death,  which  had  halved  the  popula- 
tion of  England  in  a  single  year  and  made  the  surviving 
laborers  so  much  in  demand  that  the  upper  classes  them- 
selves put  revolutionary  ideas  in  their  heads  by  offering  them 
a  few  pennies  more  than  they  had  before  received  if  they 
would  move  to  a  neighboring  parish  where  there  were  no 
workers   left   to   bring  in   the  crops.     Historians   need   not 
tell  us  that  the  poor  did  not  obey  this  law  if  they  could 
help  it.    Serfdom  was  over,  but  free  independent  laborers 
were  free  not  only  to  seek  work  from  whom  they  would 
but  to  starve  if  no  work  offered. 

The  wandering  unemployed  are  no  new  phenomenon. 
If  a  man  can  not  find  work  at  home  he  is  not  likely  to  stay 
there  and  starve.  The  Henries  and  Elizabeth  in  their  Poor 
Laws,  while  providing  that  the  aged  and  impotent  poor 
should  be  helped  in  the  parishes  where  they  belonged  and 
there  only,  put  even  more  emphasis  on  punishing  the  rogues 
and  valiant  beggars,  or  as  we  should  now  say,  the  unem- 
ployed, who  wandered  about  the  country.  A  man,  or  a 
woman  either,  if  unemployed,  even  a  disabled  person  if  he 
was  found  in  a  parish  where  he  had  not  been  born,  could 
be  "whipped  until  he  was  bloody,"  or  he  might  be  branded 
with  an  R  so  all  the  world  would  know  he  was  a  rogue, 
or  for  a  third  offense  he  might  be  declared  a  felon,  which 
meant  that  he  would  be  put  to  death  "without  benefit  of 
clergy"  so  that  his  punishment  for  not  having  work  would 
be  eternal  damnation. 

But  the  stubborn  poor  continued   to   wander.     In   fact, 
even  in  the  good  old  days  when  most  law-abiding  folk  died 
in   the  parishes  where  they  had  been   born  without   even 
venturing  out  to  see  the  world,  it  seems  there  were  some 
persons  who  did  not  know  where  they  belonged.    In   1646 
an   "Inns   of   Court   gentleman   who   afterwards  became   a 
highway  robber"  printed  a  pam- 
phlet  called    Stanley's    Remedy: 
or,    the   Way    How   to   Reform 
Wandering  Beggars,  Thieves, 
Highway  Robbers  and  Pick- 
pockets, in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  while  "the  statute  com- 
mands that  the  vagrants  should 
repair  to  the  places  where  they 
were   born,   or   last  dwelled: 


Homeless  men  are  familiar  enough 
whether  they  be  hoboes  at  the  bottom  or 
the  seasonally  unemployed  at  the  top  of 
the  transient  scale.  But  last  year  and  this 
the  highways  are  filled  with  flivver-fam- 
ilies which  have  no  homes — pathetic  wan- 
derers seeking  work,  having  no  legal  resi- 


there    are  ^thousands    of^  these    £ence  wfiere  they  may  claim  public  relief, 

sick,  sore,  hopeless.  Have  we  nothing  bet- 
ter to  offer  them  than  guards  at  state  lines 
enforcing  modern  equivalents  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third's  Statute  of  Labourers? 


people,  that  the  place  of  birth 
is  utterly  unknown  and  they  had 
never  any  abiding  place  in  their 
lives  or  ever  remained  in  service ; 
but  were  and  are  vagrants  by 


descent."  The  Webbs  in  their  book  on  the  Old  Poor  Law 
have  pointed  out  that  under  the  English  settlement  laws 
passed  between  1381  and  1641  "the  entire  body  of  the 
manual  wage-earners  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  their 
families,  were,  so  to  speak,  legally  immobilized  in  the  par- 
ishes to  which  they  'belonged'." 

Since  the  early  colonists  in  America  had  all  left  their 
old  homes  to  seek  new  fortunes  elsewhere,  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  more  advanced  ideas,  but  as  Robert 
W.  Kelso  so  well  shows  us  in  Public  Poor  Relief  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1620-1920,  the  old  laws  were  copied  in  the  new 
world.  The  colonies  and  later  the  new  states  merely  varied 
these  laws  so  that  nearly  every  state  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent law  granting  the  right  of  settlement,  that  is  the  right 
to  receive  public  aid  if  in  need,  only  to  persons  who  have 
lived  ten  years  in  the  state  as  in  Rhode  Island,  seven  years 
as  in  New  Hampshire,  or  five,  four,  three  or  one  year  in 
other  states.  Within  a  state  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  lived 
three  months  within  a  county  or  town  before  public  relief 
can  be  given. 

IN  Old  England  each  person  who  knew  his  place  of  birth 
had  some  settlement  for  there  was  one  law  for  the  coun- 
try, but  in  America,  by  moving  out  of  a  state  where  the  rec- 
ognized settlement  is  one  year  into  a  state  where  three  or 
more  years  are  required,  one  becomes,  if  dependent,  like  the 
man  without  a  country — quite  without  the  right  to  public 
help  anywhere.  If  he  manages  to  be  self-supporting  for 
thirteen  months  in  the  second  state  and  then  desperately 
needs  help  he  can  appeal  in  vain  to  the  authorities  in  the 
new  state  who  still  count  him  as  a  stranger,  while  in  the 
state  where  he  lived  earlier  he  has  lost  all  rights  by  being 
away  too  long. 

The  legal  residence  of  minors  also  complicates  matters. 
Thus  officials  in  a  western  state  in  1931  refused  to  allow  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  child  to  be  returned  to  it  after  he  had 
become  dependent  in  another  state  where  he  had  been  only 
a  few  days  because  five  years  earlier  his  mother  had  moved 
to  a  third  state  and  since  he  was  under  twenty-one  it  was 
ruled  that  his  residence  followed  that  of  his  mother.  It 

was  granted  that  he  had  not 
seen  her  in  that  time,  in  fact 
he  had  been  born  in  the  first 
state  and  had  never  been  out  of 
it  before,  and  he  had  certainly 
been  residing  there  and  consid- 
ered as  an  adult  during  the  last 
year  for  he  had  spent  most  of 
that  time  in  the  state  penitentiary. 
A  boy  of  nineteen  became 
stranded  in  Wisconsin.  He  had 
been  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try for  two  years  but  before  that 
he  had  always  lived  in  Michigan. 
That  state  would  not  claim  him 
because  (Continued  on  page  161) 
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That  Cost  of  Living 


By  MARY  ROSS 


'S  a  topic  of  popular  (and  sometimes  unpopu- 
lar) conversation,  the  cost  of  living  holds  its 
own  against  all  comers.  When  pay-checks 
are  shrinking,  are  the  bills  dwindling  in  pro- 
portion? Tea-table  and  smoking-car  com- 
mentators seem  to  divide  into  two  camps — 
the  optimists  who  enjoy  broadcasting  the  news  of  some  ex- 
traordinary cheapness  they  have  recently  encountered,  and 
the  pessimists  who  feel  that  all  in  all,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  even  though  the  family  income  held  up  its  end  through 
1931,  its  buying  power  showed  little  discernible  improve- 
ment. 

In  terms  of  averages,  the  optimists  are  supported  by  the 
weighted  indices  prepared  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
Between  June  1930  and  June  1931  the  Bureau  found  that 
there  had  been  a  drop  of  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent  in 
the  living  costs  of  a  workingman's  family.  This  varied  in 
different  cities  from  as  much  as  12.7  per  cent  for  Detroit 
to  5.6  per  cent  in  Kansas  City,  the  only  place  studied  where 
the  decrease  was  less  than  8  per  cent.  In  a  just-published 
report,  The  Cost  of  Living  in  1931,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  finds  that  while  in  1930  the  average  cost 
of  living  for  wage-earning  families  was  only  3.8  per  cent 
below  that  for  1929,  in  1931  as  a  whole  it  averaged  9.9 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1930.  Such  figures,  of  course,  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  available  facts  on  incomes  of  this 
group  of  families.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  finds 
that  while  living  costs  were  declining  by  less  than  10  per 
cent,  manufacturers'  payrolls  decreased  by  25.7  per  cent. 
This  decrease  in  payrolls  reflects  not  only  wage-cuts,  but 
also  the  unemployment  of  many  workers  who  found 
themselves  with  little  or  no  income  with  which  to  enjoy  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Between  De- 
cember 1925  and  June  1931  wage-earning  families  enjoyed 
a  decline  in  all  of  15.5  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
Bureau  computes,  while  manufacturers'  payrolls  fell  off 
by  38.5  percent. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  individual  family,  indices 
such  as  these  are  only  a  slight  comfort.  It  is  of  merely 
academic  interest  to  know  that  rents  in  general  went  down 
5.1  per  cent  between  June  1930  and  June  1931  if  one  is 
tied  up  with  a  long-term  lease  based  on  earlier  levels,  or 
is  making  payments  on  a  house  contracted  for  in  boom  days, 
or  finds  that  one  can  take  advantage  of  lower  rents  only 
by  assuming  moving  costs,  purchase  of  new  rugs  and  curtains 
to  fit  other  rooms,  and  so  on,  which  would  wipe  out  the 
first  couple  of  years'  saving  at  one  crack.  What  is  true  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  true  in  varying  degrees,  perhaps 
hardly  at  all,  under  the  special  conditions  of  various  actual 
communities.  Moreover  these  indices,  based  on  the  cost  of 
living  for  a  workingman's  family — a  scant  minimum  to 
support  a  hypothetical  standard  of  "health  and  decency" — 
do  not  include  many  items  which  may  seem  necessities  to 
families  of  other  economic  classes  or  indeed  to  individual 
families  of  the  class  whose  expenditures  they  aim  to  measure. 


Facts  on  the  actual  expenditures  of  families  at  different 
income  levels  are  conspicuously  lacking.  In  two  articles  later 
republished  as  a  pamphlet  (The  Need  for  a  New  Survey  of 
Family  Budgets  and  Buying  Habits,  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Press,  1931)  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Berridge,  economist  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  point  out  that  changes  in  buying  habits 
— such  as  the  widening  use  of  radios  and  automobiles,  for 
example,  or  the  shift  from  cotton  stockings  to  silk — make 
it  likely  that  many  of  the  accepted  indices  of  living  costs  do 
not  measure  what  people  actually  buy.  This  chance  of 
error  is  greatly  increased  as  one  considers  incomes  where 
there  is  some  leeway  for  choice  in  expenditures,  incomes 
above  the  level  at  which  the  primary  needs  of  shelter,  food 
and  clothing  take  practically  all  there  is. 

For  professional  families  probably  no  study  made  in  this 
country  has  been  as  thorough  and  consistent  as  that  carried 
on  by  the  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Eco- 
nomics of  the  University  of  California.  This  is  based  not 
on  an  effort  to  show  how  families  of  this  sort  might  or 
should  spend  their  money,  but — after  inquiry  as  to  the  ways 
of  actual  families — on  an  estimate  of  the  way  professional 
families  in  that  part  of  the  country  do  spend  it,  influenced 
by  "custom,  conventions,  fashion  and,  in  even  greater  degree 
than  by  any  rationale  of  spending,  the  temptations  of  the 
shops." 

SINCE  1927  annual  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  kinds 
and  quantities  and  cost  of  things  such  a  family  buys  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region.  The  family  chosen  as  representa- 
tive consists  of  a  husband  and  wife,  "nearer  forty  than 
thirty,"  a  boy  of  eleven  and  a  girl  of  five.  Some  spending 
habits  in  that  region  are  influenced  by  conditions  which  are 
not  applicable  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  famous 
climate,  for  example,  reduces  the  winter  fuel  bill  and  the 
ice  bill  or  its  equivalent ;  makes  it  unnecessary  to  have  spe- 
cial clothing  for  summer  and  winter,  and  makes  equally 
unnecessary  the  family  trip  away  from  home  in  hot  seasons. 
Real  estate  conditions  have  made  it  difficult  to  rent  a  mod- 
ern house,  while  easy  terms  of  purchase  put  home  ownership 
within  reach  of  families  with  moderate  incomes.  Domestic 
helpers  are  scarce;  wages  of  full-time  helpers  are  high  and 
part-time  service  is  more  generally  used.  Good  roads  and 
open  winters  have  made  the  custom  of  owning  an  automobile 
so  universal  that  it  has  come  to  be  considered  among  the 
necessaries. 

At  the  outset  the  Committee  defined  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  standard  of  living  which  they  were  trying  to 
measure  as: 

ownership  of  a  modern  house  in  a  "good"  neighborhood ;  food 
that  is  designedly  nourishing  but  which  includes  certain  ex- 
penditures due  to  elaboration  of  menu  and  of  service;  the 
husband's  lunches  taken  away  from  home;  some  help  in  the 
administration  of  the  household,  but  no  full-time  resident 
service;  a  contribution  to  the  Community  Chest  more  or  less 
fixed  because  the  Community  Chest  now  represents  a  quasi- 
tax;  an  automobile,  a  vacation,  occasional  patronage  of  cona- 
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mercial  amusements,  some  formal  hospitality.  The  standard 
adopted  excludes  the  possibility  of  expensive  clothing,  member- 
ship in  exclusive  clubs,  extensive  entertainment,  or  private 
schooling  for  the  children. 

This  standard  was  interpreted  in  itemized  lists  in  the  great- 
est detail,  specifying  clothing,  for  example,  garment  by  gar- 
ment in  terms  not  only  of  its  cost  but  the  number  of  years 
it  was  expected  to  last,  and  carrying  the  reckoning  down  to 
such  items  as  face  powder  and  razor  blades. 

What  has  been  happening  to  the  cost  of  living  of  such 
a  family  in  prosperity  and  deflation? 

In  1927,  the  Committee  computed,  their  budget  was 
$6500.  For  the  next  two  years  it  mounted:  in  1928,  $6789, 
and  in  1929,  $6883.  Since  the  onset  of  the  depression  it  has 
been  going  down.  For  1930  the  estimate  was  $6471 ',  f°r 
1931,  $6085.  During  1931,  the  Committee  believes,  the 
cost  of  living  for  such  a  family  in  such  a  place  went  down 
by  5-9  per  cent;  since  the  peak  properity  of  1929,  the  de- 
cline has  been  11.6  per  cent.  These  decreases  are  consider- 
ably less,  in  terms  of  percentages,  than  the  corresponding 
figures  computed  by  the  Committee  for  living  costs  of  fam- 
ilies at  the  wage-earning  and  clerical  levels.  Using  a  similar 
basis  for  reckoning,  and  assuming  in  each  instance  an  ad- 
ditional child,  aged  two,  the  Committee  finds  that  the  drop 
in  1931  for  both  groups  was  about  10.5  per  cent,  an  esti- 
mate not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
country  in  general.  Since  1929,  the  Committee  believes,  the 
cost  of  living  for  wage-earning  families  in  that  region  has 
declined  by  15.7  per  cent;  for  families  of  clerical  workers, 
by  1 6.8  per  cent.  In  the  budgeting  of  lower  incomes,  food 
and  clothing  costs  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  than  for  the  professional  families,  and  these  are  the 
items  for  which  retail  prices  have  dropped  most  markedly. 

The  middle-class  accounting,  as  the  Committee  sees  it, 
is  summed  up  in  this  tabulation  for  the  past  four  years. 
Among  major  items,  savings  and  investments  (including  in- 
surance), medical  care,  and  automobiles  (not  including  an 
allowance  for  replacement  or  depreciation)  run  along  at 
about  the  same  levels,  while  the  main  fluctuations  come  in 
food,  clothing  and  the  cost  of  home  ownership,  including 
amortization,  listed  as  housing: 


ITEMS 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Food 

$1028.04 

$1073.04 

$  978-24 

$  891.12 

Meals  at  home  

878.04 

923.04 

828.24 

741.12 

Husband's  lunches    

150.0x5 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Clothing 

893-S3 

950.42 

819.84 

672.19 

Man    

244.82 

255-33 

238.42 

194.64 

Wife  

433-17 

487.86 

394-43 

320.73 

Boy  ii    

112.58 

105.94 

96-35 

79.42 

Girl   5    

102.96 

101.29 

90.64 

77.40 

Housing 

1572.70 

I57I-55 

1499.15 

1380.94 

House  Operation 

1046.15 

1043.00 

942.98 

923-84 

Light,   heat,   and  fuel  .  . 

197.82 

199.05 

180.12 

192.00 

Replacements    
Other   items    

307.47 
540.86 

307-47 
536-48 

256.32 
506.54 

229.15 
502.69 

Miscellaneous 

2248.85 

2245.61 

2231.76 

2217.27 

Savings  and  investments 

620.00 

620.00 

620.00 

620.00 

Medical  care    

275.00 

275.00 

275.00 

275.00 

Recreation  and  social 

entertainment   

338.00 

335-co 

320.80 

314.88 

Automobile    

409.83 

409.77 

410.07 

416.27 

Carfare    

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

Other    

566.02 

565.84 

565.89 

551.12 

Total    $6789.27    $6883.62     $6471.97     $6085-36 

During  the  period  under  study  there  has  been  a  shift  in 


some  of  the  items  included.  In  the  tables  worked  out  for 
1927  it  was  assumed,  for  example,  that  such  a  family  would 
purchase  a  house  and  lot  valued  at  $13,000  with  a  mortgage 
of  $6500,  amortizing  the  remainder  over  ten  years.  In  1931 
"housing"  presupposes  a  house  and  lot  valued  at  $9700,  on 
which  there  is  a  down  payment  of  $1000,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  be  paid  off  over  the  ten  years.  At  the  outset 
leplacement  of  household  furnishings  was  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  original  cost  was  $5000;  in  1931,  that  cost 
is  taken  as  $4055.  An  amusing  sidelight  on  social  custom  ap- 
pears in  "cosmetics."  In  1927  it  was  assumed  that  the  wife 
bought  each  year  two  jars  of  cleansing  cream,  a  box  of  face 
powder,  one  compact  and  a  refill,  and  two  cans  of  talcum 
powder.  In  1931  a  box  of  rouge  and  a  lipstick  also  appear 
on  the  list!  One  is  led  to  wonder  at  the  basis  of  the  cost 
of  haircuts  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  In  1927  they 
were  estimated  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  apiece  for  the  hus- 
band, 75  cents  for  the  wife  and  50  cents  for  the  children. 
But  by  1931  the  cost  of  living  in  this  particular  is  deemed 
to  have  gone  down  so  that  male  haircuts  appear  at  the  rate 
of  60  cents;  female,  at  61  cents;  and  juvenile  at  48  cents! 
These  haircuts,  together  with  tobacco,  social  entertain- 
ment, the  upkeep  of  the  car,  doctors'  bills,  a  modest  number 
of  theater,  concert  and  movie  tickets,  $96  of  music  lessons 
for  the  children  and  so  on,  are  included  in  the  category  of 
"miscellaneous,"  where  also  are  lumped  savings  and  in- 
surance. "Miscellaneous"  is  by  far  the  largest  division  of 
the  budget — 36.4  per  cent  of  the  total — and  the  part  by 
which  professional  people  are  likely  to  measure  their  zest  in 
living.  Between  1927  and  1931  it  declined  only  $31 — from 
$2248  to  $2217. 

NEEDLESS  to  say,  probably  no  one  particular  family 
could  be  found  even  in  that  region  and  in  the  class  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  whose  1931  expenditures  showed  a 
neat  reduction  along  just  the  lines  believed  to  have  been  true 
for  the  group.  In  fact  there  could  have  been  none,  for  the 
hypothetical  family  considered  by  the  Committee  of  neces- 
sity remains  static  year  after  year,  while  in  real  life  those 
children  aged  eleven  and  five  in  1927  had  grown  to  fifteen 
and  nine  by  1931.  This  inevitable  fact  may  explain  why  in 
actuality  one  observes  only  intermittently  the  diminished 
costs  to  which  statistics  point.  Particularly  for  professional 
people  who  are  looking  ahead  to  increased  costs  for  the  con- 
tinued education  of  their  children,  the  income  which  does  not 
rise  year  by  year  is  actually  shrinking.  In  such  a  social  set- 
ting costs  of  clothing,  allowances  and  the  like  also  are  higher 
for  older  than  for  younger  children.  The  Committee's  budget 
allows  only  $360  a  year  for  cash  savings,  after  the  insurance 
is  paid,  for  this  family  with  young  children  in  public  schools, 
an  amount  which  gives  little  leeway  for  progressively  ex- 
pensive children,  let  alone  the  emergencies,  such  as  serious 
illness,  which  may  hit  any  family.  It  is  assumed  that  the  costs 
of  higher  education  or  professional  education  and  savings 
for  the  parents'  old  age  will  be  made  after  the  house  has  been 
paid  for.  Within  four  years,  at  the  rate  supposed,  this  would 
not  have  been  accomplished.  These  factors  point  to  the 
reason  why  middle-class  families  all  over  the  country  seem 
to  find  less  benefit  from  declining  costs  of  living  than  a 
first  glance  at  the  figures  might  suggest.  When  salaries  at 
best  are  static,  middle-class  families  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  Alice  in  Wonderland — in  takes  all  their  running 
(in  the  terms  of  lowered  costs)  to  keep  even  with  the  de- 
mands that  come  with  the  inevitable  passing  of  time. 


Davenport 

By  FREDERIC  E.  GREENE 

Wood-blodt  by  Maud  Grant-Ford 


*>^~  ^^HFX  Davenport  came,  dropping  himself 

^P  1  |  ^^  heavily  into  a  chair  at  my  desk,  he  caught 
^f  |  me  in  a  mood  of  appreciation.  He  held  me 

W  there.  I  realize  now  that  he  epitomized  the 
^k  J  whole  group  that  passed  through  our  office 

^^^•^  daily  from  Central  Registration  at  South 
Ferry — that  great  sifting  process  founded  by  the  friends  of 
these  men,  where  a  dry  tries  to  restore  to  them  the  vestiges 
of  a  rapidly  disappearing  personality.  What  was  true  of 
Davenport  and  for  him  would  apply  with  equal  value  to 
the  rest. 

I  could  see  him,  refined,  educated,  used  to  better  things, 
fading  away  into  the  murk  of  a  Bowery  night,  to  reappear 
again  at  Central  Registration  in  that  shuffling  line,  creeping 
along  in  the  chill  shadows,  almost  indistinguishable  in  the 
gloom  from  soaks,  scavengers,  wharf-rats,  hoboes — the  vermin 
of  a  ymst  dry.  He  was  there,  defiant,  weary,  aloof,  rubbing 
elbows  with  those  who  constantly  drift  in  to  lose  them- 
selves in  an  underworld  where  they  can  easily  be  forgotten, 
who  buy  "smoke"  in  the  cellar  dives  around  the  Bowery. 
sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  dive  and  perhaps  another  day  are 
carried  up  the  river  for  burial  in  the  potter's  field. 

It  was  this  public  merging  with  the  underworld  that  was 
for  Davenport  the  final  mark  of  his  degradation.  It  was 
also  the  process  that  sent  him  to  us.  In  the  eyes  of  Central 
Registration  he  was  different.  They  caught  a  personality. 

That  first  impression — his  coolness,  almost  a  detachment, 
was  an  admirable  bit  of  stage  practice.  He  presented  the 
figure  of  an  adventurer.  His  whole  make-up  somehow  made 
me  feel  out  of  place.  He  might  have  leaned  coolly  across 
my  desk  and  said,  "Why  in  the  devil  are  you  here?  Who 
sent  you  over  to  me?"  And  I  could  have  replied  honestly, 
"A  turn  of  fate,  my  friend.  A  mere  chance  breeze.  Yes, 
you  might  be  me.  I  might  be  you." 


I  saw  the  incongruity  of  our  relationship.  I  wonder  now 
if  perhaps  he  saw  it  too.  That  grim  comedy.  I  had  a  job, 
money  in  my  pocket,  friends,  a  place  to  sleep.  He  was  job- 
less, penniless,  homeless,  friendless;  but,  in  the  presence 
of  a  universe  or  an  epoch  of  time,  there  was  no  essential 
difference  between  us. 

He  had  physique.  He  was  almost  statuesque.  His  trim 
hands  rested  lightly  in  a  careless  clasp  on  my  desk.  There 
was  a  turn  to  his  coat  collar — smartness,  sufficiency,  "front," 
as  they  call  it — all  that  and  something  more.  His  neck- 
scarf  was  folded  over  loosely  in  that  style  one  sees  on 
Broadway  at  Forty-fifth.  His  dark  curly  hair  framed  a 
face  modeled  with  strength  and  mystery.  He  spoke  briefly 
and  concisely  with  pauses  in  his  narrative — pauses  so  full 
of  meaning  that  I  waited  with  eagerness  till  he  should  speak 
again. 

His  eyes  caught  me — the  brilliance  of  their  lights,  the  in- 
tensity of  their  shadows,  the  sensitive  eager  waiting  in  them, 
a  patience  that  smote  my  impatience.  Even  in  the  fullness 
of  his  youth  he  carried  about  in  the  hollow  sockets  of  his 
eyes  the  story  of  his  exile.  I  knew  that  story  well.  I  had 
heard  it  too  often  in  the  years  of  our  Lord  and  the  bankers' 
depression  1931-32. 

HE  seemed  to  take  refuge  again  in  silence,  and  while  I 
rummaged  in  my  desk  drawer  for  food-  and  lodging- 
blanks,  he  dropped  his  head  on  his  outspread  arms. 

"You  are  exhausted,"  I  said. 

The  crumpled  shoulders  rose.  He  searched  my  eya  for 
understanding — no,  not  for  sympathy  as  you  might  expect 
— just  understanding. 

"It's  riding  the  subway  trains — three  straight  nights  of 
it.  I  ought  to  stand  it.  I  can  get  along  without  food.  That 
isn't  so  bad.  But  not  sleep." 
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DAVENPORT 


Understanding?  No,  I  could  not  understand  that  par- 
ticular experience.  I  had  not  been  through  it.  I  could  have 
said,  "Well,  you're  a  fool  for  not  going  to  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House,"  but  I  did  not.  Something  told  me  this 
man  had  a  valid  reason  for  acting  as  he  had.  It  was  not 
criticism,  nor  analysis,  nor  interferences,  nor  implications,  nor 
deductions  that  he  needed  then.  It  was  someone  who  would 
take  him  for  what  he  was  —  an  ablebodied  normal  man  out 
cf  work,  someone  who  could  listen,  who  could  look  on  in 
respectful  silence,  who  could  recreate  a  world  for  him  minus 
those  thrustings  that  had  nullified  his  own  efforts,  until 
he  had  lurched  away  from  one  thrust  only  to  fall  into  the 
path  of  another.  He  needed  a  world  in  which  he  could  relax. 


A^D  that  carried  for  me  an  obligation.  He  could  not  be 
free,  unless  I  could  somehow  pass  along  to  him  the 
sense  of  a  place  in  which  a  man's  personal  choice  still  had 
effect.  He  had  been  thrust  out  of  that  world.  So  I  chose  to 
ask  no  questions  except  those  that  might  fan  his  pride  into 
the  glow.  I  must  lead  him  from  that  stockade  of  self-defense 
which  he  had  built  with  his  own  hands.  I  must  make  him 
feel  that  without  a  weapon  of  defense  he  could  still  be  safe. 

The  next  day  when  his  needs  for  food  and  sleep  were 
satisfied,  he  returned  to  spread  his  record  before  me  —  a 
good  home,  parents  living  but  unable  to  help  him,  four  years 
of  highschool,  a  year  at  Purdue,  three  years  a  salesman,  two 
years  as  a  timekeeper  and  property-man  for  a  road-building 
firm  in  Cuba,  ability  to  speak  and  write  Spanish  fluently. 
He  apologized  for  a  year  as  porter  in  a  New  York  theater. 
"Not  much  of  a  job  —  but  it  was  work,  hard,  disagreeable, 
long  hours,  floors  to  wash,  toilets  —  I  did  everything  they 
asked  me  to  do." 

There  was  a  finality  in  his  voice  that  left  me  without  a 
protest.  References?  Yes,  I  noted  them  in  my  journal.  He 
went  on  to  explain  the  next  episode,  but  it  was  never 
finished.  He  went  back  to  pick  up  the  tale  at  another  point. 
He  wanted  to  talk  —  to  let  events  slip  from  the  storehouse 
of  memory  just  as  they  would.  I  had  only  to  listen,  to  try 
to  understand,  to  set  the  details  in  order,  to  sense  his  re- 
actions. 

THOSE  events  I  can  set  down  now  as  they  occurred  — 
the  loss  of  work,  immediate  search  for  more,  the  spending 
of  savings,  the  dwindling  of  hope,  the  begging  of  small  loans 
and  favors  from  friends  who  were  briefly  interested  or  not 
at  all,  furtive  visits  to  the  pawnshop  where  a  trifle  was 
secured  for  an  overcoat  or  a  suitcase,  the  beginnings  of 
shabbiness,  the  increase  of  fear,  hunger,  a  night  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  subway.  There  was  that  night  he  had 
slept  in  Central  Park  under  the  gleam  of  the  Plaza  and 
other  castles  against  the  zenith.  He  told  it  like  an  ad- 
venture, robbed  it  of  its  solemnity.  We  laughed  together. 
Somehow,  it  must  be  kept  an  adventure. 

That  Davenport  could  pass  through  this  experience  and 
still  recover  his  courage  and  poise  was  a  miracle.  But  there 
was  something  he  had  lost.  It  was  a  quality  of  judgment, 
of  insight,  of  detachment  that  makes  a  man  resent  the  social 
order  that  thrusts  him  into  the  street,  that  makes  him  ques- 
tion the  whole  system  under  which  we  live  or  fail  to  live, 
that  leaves  him  unwanted,  to  suffer  from  unemployment- 
shock. 

In  a  sense  he  was  left  without  "fighting  guts,"  and  I  am 
still  wondering  what  part  of  this  experience  it  is  that  made 
him  just  one  of  the  driven  herd.  It  is,  I  believe,  Jim  Tully 
who  says  in  Shanty  Irish,  that  in  the  great  famine  in  Ire- 


land, men  and  women  suffered  a  kind  of  living  death 
through  starvation.  It  left  a  mark  on  their  souls  that  was 
never  erased.  Old  sea  captains  can  tell  you  that  sea  men  who 
have  once  been  starved  are  never  the  same  again.  Around 
Davenport's  eyes  were  the  sure  marks  of  prolonged  hunger. 
I  wondered  if  time  could  remove  from  the  soul  of  Daven- 
port and  of  his  generation  the  mark  of  his  punishment. 

He  went  on  eagerly.  Now,  of  course  he  would  take  any 
kind  of  work.  He  hoped,  yes,  he  hoped  he  might  later  study 
art. 

I  tried  to  cover  my  startled  feelings.  Why  should  he 
mention  art  in  a  crisis  like  this?  Such  audacity!  Such  ar- 
rogance of  spirit!  Such  defiance  of  all  dark  and  bitter  gods! 
We  watched  the  passing  crowd. 

He  knew  and  I  knew  how  many  of  that  driven  throng 
were  out  of  work.  I  could  have  laughed  at  him  had  I  not 
sensed  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  something  eternal  in  his 
attitude.  He  seemed  to  be  suddenly  in  command,  and  I  was 
there  to  listen.  We  talked  over  all  the  possibilities.  It  was 
as  though  he  had  never  been  out  of  a  job,  never  alone,  never 
hungry.  After  he  had  gone  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  a  human 
soul  in  one  of  its  great  moments.  I  had  seen  the  conquest  of 
fear. 

He  came  back  frequently.  I  questioned  him  about  the 
food  and  lodgings  we  had  provided.  Beefsteak  John's?  It 
was  okay.  Plenty  to  eat  for  fifteen  cents  and  the  food  was 
well  cooked.  The  bed  at  O.T.I,  on  East  23  was  all  right. 
No  crocodiles  yet  and  plenty  of  hot  water. 

HE  became  one  of  my  many  men  whose  call  was  a  mo- 
ment of  pleasure.  He  amazed  me  by  his  activity  and  per- 
sistence, his  "front."  He  had  been  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
the  Barclay,  the  Lexington,  the  Marguery — places  he  would 
never  before  have  dreamed  of  visiting  for  a  job.  Folks  were 
very  kind.  Would  he  come  back  later?  I  mentioned  the 
employment  offices  on  Sixth  Avenue  but  I  did  not  urge  him 
to  cover  them.  I  came  to  know  that  we  had  restored  his 
self-confidence,  and  when  I  learned  that  I  knew  we  had 
done  the  utmost.  He  would  find  his  own  way.  If  he  had 
not,  there  were  clues  for  him  to  follow  elsewhere.  The 
bits  of  information  he  and  the  other  men  had  brought  in 
about  work,  about  the  jobs  that  require  single  men,  the  agen- 
cies who  place  single  men  were  growing  into  a  sizable  fund. 
There  were  good  jobs  and  in  our  ante-room  were  good 
men,  picked  men,  for  those  jobs.  We  had  service  to  give 
for  service,  not  favors  to  ask.  But  Davenport  found  his 
own  job. 

He  came  in  to  tell  me  how  it  all  had  happened.  The  tip 
from  a  fellow-lodger  at  O.T.I.  His  speed  in  covering,  the 
way  he  had  talked  to  them.  They  had  hired  him  on  the 
spot  and  set  him  to  work  right  then.  He  would  go  on  again 
at  six.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  job — three-fifty  a  day  with  a 
company  delivering  packages,  but  he  could  save  something. 

There  were  other  men  for  whom  jobs  had  been  found 
through  employment  agencies.  I  do  not  discount  the  use 
cf  such  machinery.  It  is  useful  and  inevitable  in  a  complex 
society.  But  I  cannot  escape  the  tonic  worth  of  a  man's 
finding  his  own  job.  The  cost  to  us  had  been  little.  I  had 
never  questioned  a  statement,  consulted  a  reference,  tele- 
phoned, written  a  letter,  nor  in  any  way  "investigated," 
which  would  have  put  me  on  the  same  plane  with  the  rest 
of  the  community  that  would  "cast  this  man  off."  I  had 
merely  listened.  I  was  audience — the  audience  we  all  must 
have.  Perhaps  he  had  lied  to  me.  He  could  not  have  lied 
about  anything  essential.  The  rest  did  not  matter. 


The  City  as  the  New  Mode 


By  CHARLES  BOUCK  WHITE 


greatest  revival  in  two  thousand  years 
is  at  hand — the  rediscovery  of  city-hall  as 
the  pivot  of  the  world.  A  return  to  the 
classic  pattern.  Folk  in  our  day  think  of  city 
as  a  way  of  life  opposed  to  the  rural.  But 
in  the  classic  age,  city  was  a  rural  district 
come  to  coronation.  Athens,  Rome,  Jerusalem — every  city 
of  that  Mediterranean  world  was  a  local  metropolis,  tied 
with  her  villages  and  the  fields.  To  that  bundle  of  life, 
city  was  the  name  they  gave.  They  held  that  no  one  but 
the  farmer  can  save  city-hall,  and  nothing  but  city-hall  can 
save  the  farmer. 

Writing  in  Harper's  recently,  Aldous  Huxley  said,  "The 
trouble  with  America  is,  she  never  knew  the  Middle  Ages." 
The  most  penetrating  remark  I  have  encountered  in  recent 
years.  Those  Middle  Ages — the  Gothic  era — were  munici- 
pal. Therefore  it  was  an  age  of  civilization:  civitcu,  Latin 
word  for  city,  whence  we  get  civic  and  civilized.  The 
Gothic  cathedrals,  town-halls  and  hospitals  that  tourists 
girdle  the  globe  to  visit,  date  from  that  municipal  period ; 
their  attempt  to  body  forth  local  pride,  communal  emulation. 
The  great  eras  have  always  been  those  when  city-hall  was 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  people  and  the 
world  outside.  For  then  their  will  walked  forth  in  massive 
formation.  Eras  of  liberty.  Freedom  is  the  right  of  a  city 
to  think  her  own  thoughts,  live  her  own  life  and  work  out 
an  undictated  destiny.  But  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
think  his  own  thoughts  is  anarchy.  Today  plentiful  energies 
are  going  forth  unto  peace  on  earth.  But  they  go  forth  as 
individuals.  Therefore  their  goings  forth  are  puny.  In  the 
Gothic  era  the  people  made  the  city  their  spokesman  and 
envoy  of  conciliation.  The  Hanseatic  League  of  towns  kept 
the  peace  of  Europe  for  two  hundred  years.  In  North  Italy 
the  cities  federated  into  the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  leagues, 
with  scepter  and  majesty  and  dominion.  So  towering  was 
the  civilization  they-  created,  Shakespeare  and  Browning  re- 
sorted thither  to  get  a  tapestry  of  life  woven  of  high  colors. 
Except  the  municipal  civilization  of  Athens,  probably  Flor- 
ence in  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  loftiest  pinnacle  that 
the  human  race  has  thus  far  reached. 

The  cities  of  Europe  stand  ready  once  more  to  organize 
the  world  if  American  dries  will  meet  them  in  the  business, 
long  ago  in  Leipzig  I  lectured  on  municipal  civiliza- 
tion, one  of  the  talks  being  in  the  university  there.  At  one 
of  these  lectures  the  lord  mayor  of  Leipzig  was  present. 
His  interest  was  awakened.  Influential  citizens  grouped 
themselves.  And  the  lord  mayor  wrote  a  public  letter  to 
the  mayor  of  Chicago,  asking  if  the  time  had  come  for  a 
world  league  of  cities.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  cabled  that  letter  in  full  to  his  jour- 
nal. In  Amsterdam  the  Rotary  Club  invited  me  to  address 
them  on  this  matter.  Then,  day  after  day,  the  newspapers 
of  that  city  played  it  up.  And  prominent  citizens  pushed 
it  upon  the  notice  of  their  city-hall.  Foremost  among  them 
was  Kohnstamm,  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam  and  one 
of  the  leading  publicists  of  Holland.  Monsieur  du  Mosch 


was  of  the  number,  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce; whilst  the  organizing  head  was  Ariens  Kappers,  of 
consular  rank  and  head  of  a  great  exporting  house.  The 
acting  mayor  of  Amsterdam  (not  the  lord  mayor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Queen  and  is  for  display  purposes)  said 
to  me:  "I  am  so  interested  in  this  thing  of  a  World  Munic- 
ipal Federation  that  I  will  tour  America  in  its  behalf  if  the 
way  can  be  opened."  The  visit  last  summer  of  American 
mayors,  as  guests  of  European  cities,  was  largely  the  result 
of  his  activities.  I  refer  to  Wibaut  of  Amsterdam ;  notable 
among  men. 

I  know  that  Steffens  in  his  autobiography  reveals  an 
abysmal  corruption  in  our  cities.  But  those  dark  facts  not- 
withstanding, there  is  more  practical  idealism  in  city-hall 
than  you  shall  find  elsewhere  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America.  And  I  am  writing  this  in  Albany,  please  you  to 
notice.  This  is  the  only  town  I  have  ever  known  where 
each  householder  has  to  hire  a  conveyance  on  his  own  to 
cart  away  ashes  and  refuse.  And  the  reason  is  openly  voiced 
by  the  residents:  the  itching  palms  are  so  itchy,  if  a  depart- 
ment to  collect  rubbish  were  formed  it  would  be  one  more 
plum  of  public  plunder.  Nonetheless  I  say  it  orotundly: 
Despite  its  hundred  imperfections,  Lord  God  feels  more  at 
home  in  city-hall  than  anywhere  else  in  Albany. 

MUNICIPALITY  is  body  politic  touched  with  ten- 
derness. The  other  day  a  policeman  came  into  my 
studio:  "May  I  use  your  telephone?"  I  nodded.  Then  I 
overheard:  "Give  me  police  headquarters.  ...  I  want  the 
sergeant's  desk.  .  .  .  Hello,  sergeant.  This  is  Connolley; 
out  on  the  beat.  There's  a  kitten  has  climbed  up  a  tree 
here  and  hasn't  got  the  brains  to  find  its  way  down  again. 
It's  been  up  there  two  days  now.  .  .  .  Yes,  Chestnut  Street, 
just  above  Swan.  .  .  .  All  right." 

"How  will  they  get  the  kitten  down?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  they'll  send  the  fire  department." 

"Gee,"  said  I,  "that  must  be  a  valuable  kitten.  Prob- 
ably an  angora.  Worth  a  tidy  ten  dollars  at  the  very  least." 

He  snorted:  "Tidy  ten  dollars!  The  nit-wit  up  there 
in  that  tree  isn't  worth  ten  cents.  Why,  they  give  'em 
away.  You  can  get  a  basket  of  them,  free  gratis  for  noth- 
ing." 

Said  I :  "But  how  come  then,  that  you-alls  are  so  inter- 
ested? It  costs  money  for  police  headquarters  to  get  into 
motion ;  and  the  fire  department.  Would  they  go  to  those 
pains,  for  a  no-account  worthless  kitten?" 

He  looked  at  me:  "Now  see  here,  you  can't  figure  ex- 
pense in  a  case  like  this." 

The  League  of  Nations  is  trying  to  tie  the  human  race 
together  by  their  pursestrings.  But  the  league  of  cities  will 
tie  the  human  race  by  their  heartstrings. 

Government  touched  with  tenderness  is  God.  Every  age 
of  faith  was  an  age  of  localism.  And  whenever  localism 
has  been  given  up  to  try  some  other  way,  faith  has  been 
overflooded  in  the  muddy  waters  of  scepticism.  Jerusalem- 
and-her-villages  had  about  the  (Continued  on  page  168) 
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History  that  began  in  1917.   Red  Square  and  Lenin's  tomb  at  dawn 


The  Significance  of  Dictatorship 

Russia  and  Italy  Through  the  Eyes  of  an  American  Psychiatrist 


By  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


'RANTED  that  Italy  under  Mussolini  is  a 
cleaner,  more  orderly,  more  efficient  coun- 
try than  before  and  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  happier  and  healthier — is  this  the 
significance  of  the  dictatorship? 

Granted  that  out  of  social  chaos  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  in  Russia  has  brought  an  amaz- 
ing degree  of  order,  has  raised  to  a  surprising  degree  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  people  and  has 
changed  the  state  from  one  of  medievalism  to  a  modern  in- 
dustrial state — are  these  the  significant  things  of  the  dictator- 
ship? 

Does  dictatorship  begin  and  end  in  the  belly?  Is  it  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  economics?  Has  it  any  other  significance? 
Is  the  significance  of  all  dictatorship  the  same  ?  At  least,  is 
it  the  same  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Russia? 

In  the  matter  of  present  results  Russia  and  Italy  offer 
many  similarities — orderliness,  the  obvious  step-up  in  morale 
of  the  people  generally,  the  same  enthusiasms  and  loyalties 
(in  Italy,  however,  for  a  leader,  in  Russia  for  an  idea),  an 
array  of  "model"  institutions,  schools,  houses,  factories.  One 
is  soon  aware,  however,  of  striking  differences  and  these 
seem  fraught  with  most  important  implications  for  mental 
hygiene.  The  differences  begin  with  the  type  of  dictatorship. 
Italy's  dictatorship  is  of  the  kind  the  world  has  always 
known — a  powerful  man  who  rules,  but  with  the  difference, 
perhaps,  that  he  ostensibly  rules  for  all,  checking  the  ag- 
gression of  the  so-called  capitalist  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
aggression  of  so-called  labor  on  the  other.  Orders,  how- 
ever, are  unmistakably  from  the  top.  The  thinking  is  done 
at  the  top.  Individual  security  is  offered  provided  the  in- 


dividual  obeys  orders  and  loyally  supports  the  leader. 
Russia's  dictatorship  is  of  a  quite  different  kind.  There 
is,  indeed,  strong  authority  at  the  top.  But  the  orders  that 
are  enforced  from  the  top  have  in  very  large  part  come  up 
from  below.  There  is  a  continuous  effort  to  pass  responsi- 
bility to  the  group.  An  extraordinary  amount  of  thinking 
is  done  by  the  mass  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  following  a  leader  or  leaders.  Leaders  are  forever 
saying,  "Here  is  a  set  of  principles;  think  out  your  prob- 
lems in  the  light  of  them;  gather  data,  discuss,  plan.  If 
you  do  not  know  how  to  read,  if  you  have  too  little  infor- 
mation, if  you  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  plan,  learn;  go 
to  those  in  the  community  who  can  teach  you."  The  differ- 
ence is  somewhat  that  between  an  old-fashioned  school  ruled 
by  a  stern  schoolmaster  with  a  rod  and  a  modern  "pro- 
gressive" school. 

IN  Italy  the  "system"  remains  the  same  except  that  the 
more  serious  aggressions  are  held  in  check  by  a  strong 
hand ;  there  is  no  essential  change  in  social  ideology,  in  the 
psychology  of  the  people:  no  new  psychological  outlets,  no 
fundamental  redirection  of  energy.  In  Russia  the  "system" 
has  been  rooted  out;  a  completely  new  realistic  ideology  has 
replaced  the  old  ideology  of  superstition,  morality  and  ro- 
mance; new  outlets  have  been  provided  for  old  psychological 
needs;  the  direction  of  energy  has  been  changed. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  in  a  brief  article  to  dis- 
cuss all  or  any  considerable  number  of  the  differences  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mental  hygiene  of  these  two  dictator- 
ships. Perhaps  one  can  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  by 
discussing  one  difference,  but  one  which  has  ramifications  in 
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all    directions — the    place    of 
women. 

In  Russia  a  women  is  a  hu- 
man being.  In  Italy  she  re- 
mains a  special  creation  with 
a  very  specialized  function. 
In  Russia  there  is  developing 
an  actual  equality  of  women 
with  men.  Officially  such 
equality  exists;  actually  it 
exists  in  large  and  growing 
part.  There  is  no  differenti- 
ation of  work — men's  work 
and  women's  work.  Work  is 
work  and  is  to  be  done  by 
whoever  likes  to  do  it  and 
can  do  it  best.  Every  woman 
works,  but  not  on  a  double 
shift — one  shift  in  the  office, 
factory,  school,  laboratory,  library,  where- 
not — and  another  after  returning  home. 

-he  works  outside  the  home  the  work 
in  the  home  is  done  for  her — not  for  her, 
which  implies  a  special  responsibility,  but 
for  the  family.  It  is  not  a  favor  done  her; 
it  is  her  right.  She  has  worked  as  many 
hours  as  the  husband  and  if  there  are  drib- 
bles of  work  left  over  from  the  general 
care  it  is  the  husband's  responsibility  as 
much  as  the  wife's  and  he  can  do  his  share 

•h  no  loss  of  dignity.  He  has  no  dig- 
nity in  this  sense,  to  begin  with.  A  woman 

-conomically  dependent  upon  no  man. 
She  is  dependent  upon  no  man's  favors  or 
good-will.  She  enters  into  life  as  a  self- 
respecting,  assured  person  because  nothing 
can  happen  to  her  that  will  endanger  her 
except  such  things  as  may  happen  to  all 
men. 

In  Italy  there  exists  no  equality  between 
men  and  women.  Women  are  "superior" 
to  men.  Men  honor  them  and  are  polite, 
gallant  and  romantic.  But  women  are  de- 
pendent upon  men's  favor  and  good-will. 


Above,  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 

top,  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  portico; 

below,  the  Victor  Emmanuel  monument 

of  unified  modern  Italy 


A  woman  has  one  chief  function 
— child-bearing.   She  must  marry 
or  she  does  not  fulfill  her  func- 
tion. At  whatever  damage  to  the 
integrity  of  her  own  personality 
she   must   marry   the   man    pro- 
vided for  her  or  she  must  find 
this   husband;   if    necessary,    de- 
velop a  technique  to  ensnare  him. 
Although  she  knows  perfectly 
well  how  the  marriage  was  made, 
she    must    assume    that    it    was 
sacredly  made  and  that  it  is  in- 
dissoluble.    Married,  she  is  en- 
tirely dependent  for  her  own  life 
and  the  life  of  her  children  upon 
the  man.    Anxiety,  fear  enter  at 
the  wedding  feast  with  guilt  only 
around    the   corner   to   enter   as 
she  finds  that  she  is  not  able  to 
maintain  at  all  times  loving,  even 
loyal,  thoughts  of  her  husband. 
Such  security   as  she  may  have 
had   within   herself  becomes   un- 
dermined and  the  only  security 
she  has  is  in  the  Good  Father 
who  has  promised,  not  to  re- 
lieve her  of  her  burdens,  but 
to  reward  her  if  she  carries 
them  patiently  and  well;  the 
Virgin  Mary  who  will  inter- 
cede for  her,  and  various  of 
the  saints  who  have  a  partic- 
ular solicitude  for  mothers. 

For  she  wfll  soon  become  a 
mother,  as  it  is  her  special 
function  and  God's  will.  The 
use  of  contraceptives  would 
be  a  grievous  sin ;  an  abor- 
tion, possible  only  at  the 
hands  of  a  criminal,  would 
endanger  not  only  her  life 
but  her  very  soul.  She  (not 
necessarily  her  husband)  will 
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•suffer  the  frustrations  of  continence  or  she  will  be  a  mother 
many,  many  times.  If  she  can  repeat  the  process  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  she  will  win  a  prize.  The  hygienic  impli- 
cations here  as  to  what  all  this  means  in  the  psychological 
development  of  the  woman  are  too  obvious  to  warrant  dis- 
cussion. At  no  time  from  earliest  childhood  to  adolescence, 
from  adolescence  through  womanhood,  from  womanhood  to 
death  can  she  be  self-reliant,  can  she  be  honest,  think  her 
own  thoughts,  recognize  her  own  desires.  Always  there 
must  be  denial,  dissimulation,  dishonesty — all  destructive  of 
psychological  integrity — or  heavy  penalties  in  guilts,  anxiety 
and  fear — equally  destructive.  No  change  in  this  degrada- 
tion of  women  in  the  name  of  duty  and  beauty  has  been 
made  by  the  dictatorship.  The  emotional  and  spiritual  (not 
in  the  sense  of  church)  development  of  children,  broods  of 
them,  rests  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  chief  outlet  for  dis- 
torted emotions  those  children  must  themselves  be.  A  cul- 
ture-bed for  future  aggression  could  not  be  better  prepared 
if  it  were  under  glass. 

In  Russia  an  economically  free,  self-respecting  woman 
joins  her  life  with  an  equally  economically  free  and  self- 
icspecting  man.  They  do  so  of  their  own  free  will.  It  is 
a  joint  enterprise  entered  into  for  mutual  content,  happiness 
and  the  rearing  of  a  family.  They  are  "in  love."  They 
enjoy  being  in  love.  But  they  are  not  overburdened  with 
illusions  in  regard  to  "love."  They  have  probably  been  in 
love  before  and  they  have  probably  consummated  such  love 
experiences.  Being  in  love  is  a  beautiful  experience  but  they 
do  not  hold  it  sacred ;  the  romanticism  may  not  long  endure  ; 
they  are  prepared  for  its  going,  knowing  that  as  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  other  values  may  take  its  place.  Knowing  all 
this  they  enter  into  their  relationship  without  fear  or  anx- 
iety, hoping  that  it  will  mean  continued  growth  and  de- 
velopment for  both  of  them  but  knowing,  too,  that  if  it 
doesn't  it  can  easily  be  dissolved.  If  the  marriage  does  not 
bring  mutual  satisfaction  and  growth  then  it  not  only  serves 
no  purpose  but  becomes  destructive.  It  will  be  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  or  if  bitterness  has  ensued  one  will  ask  for 
a  divorce  and  it  will  be  granted  for  the  asking.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  why  a  divorce  is  desired  will  not  even  be  raised. 
It  is  enough  that  it  is  desired.  If  there  are  children,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  their  care  until  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

The  marriage  and  divorce  bureau  are  in  the  same  room. 
In  fact  marriages  are  registered  and  divorces  granted  at  the 


same  table  by  the  same  person,  a  young  woman  whom  we 
would  regard  as  a  social  worker.  On  the  table  are  two 
books,  one  for  marriages,  one  for  divorces.  Perhaps  the  first 
applicant  is  a  young  man  who  asks  for  a  divorce.  It  is 
granted  as  soon  as  certain  data  as  to  name,  age,  and  the  like 
can  be  recorded.  No  reasons  are  asked  for.  The  young 
man  is  followed  by  a  series  of  healthy,  obviously  happy  young 
men  and  women,  the  girls  about  eighteen,  the  boys  twenty, 
desiring  to  be  married.  This  is  accomplished,  too,  in  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  record  certain  data.  Then  a  young 
woman  applies  for  a  divorce.  And  so  it  goes  throughout 
the  day,  dignified  but  pleasant,  none  of  the  hushed  quiet  of 
sanctity,  nothing  of  the  heavy  hand  of  fate,  no  tragedy  or 
dramatics,  no  ribaldry.  Amusement  at  times  as  when  the 
clerk  picks  up  the  wrong  book  or,  as  on  one  occasion,  to- 
ward the  end  of  a  morning,  a  tragicomedy  from  an  old 
stage.  A  gaunt,  distressed-looking  woman  rushing  into  the 
room  began  to  shout  excitedly  as  soon  as  she  had  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  "I  want  a  divorce!  I  want  a 
divorce!  I'm  fifty  years  old,  my  husband  is  sixty-five.  He 
drinks  all  the  time  and  won't  leave  other  women  alone." 
She  seemed  to  feel  that  she  must  fight  for  what  she  wanted, 
defend  and  justify  herself,  prove  her  assertions— all  of  which 
would  have  been  true  at  one  time — so  that  it  was  difficult 
for  the  clerk  to  quiet  her  sufficiently  to  get  the  few  statis- 
tical items  that  she  wanted.  And  the  constant  emphasis 
upon  the  difference  in  ages  and  the  fact  that  the  husband 
was  "not  satisfied  with  one  woman"  showed  the  confusion 
in  her  own  mind  as  indeed  there  was  in  her  effort  to  pass 
from  the  medievalism  of  her  youth  to  the  life  of  today.  A 
chapter  from  an  old  book! 


I 


N  the  ordinary  course  of  events  there  will  be  children 
in  the  home.  But  the  children  will  come  as  wanted. 
Contraceptive  knowledge  is  available,  birth  control  is  en- 
couraged. In  the  wheat  regions  where  for  ages  women  have 
been  little  more  than  brood  mares  and  not  valued  as  highly, 
girls  married  early  and  gave  birth  to  children  regularly. 
With  only  ignorance  and  superstition  to  guide  them  the  in- 
fant deathrate  was  appalling.  With  the  gradual  gathering 
of  the  young  people  of  these  regions  into  the  collective  farms 
where  instruction  is  given  to  both  girls  and  boys  in  sexual 
hygiene  and  infant  care  both  the  birthrate  and  the  infant 
deathrate  have  fallen  tremendously. 

Upon  becoming  pregnant  the  wife  will  continue  to  work, 

if  she  is  able  to  do  so,  but 


i .'   . 


A  modern  school  building  in  Leningrad. 
Italy  also  is  improving  its  schools — but 
by  raising  standards  instead  of  adopting 
a  new  social  or  educational  philosophy 


is 

with  regular  attendance  at  a 
pre-natal  clinic,  until  within 
a  month  of  her  confinement. 
For  this  month  she  will  re- 
main at  home  but  without 
any  loss  of  pay.  Following 
her  confinement  she  will  re- 
main at  home  for  yet  another 
month,  her  one  duty  now 
being  the  care  of  the  baby, 
and  again  there  will  be  no 
loss  in  pay.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  she  will  return  to 
her  work,  taking  with  her  her 
baby  which  she  will  leave,  if 
she  works  in  a  factory,  in  the 
factory  nursery.  Every  three 
hours  during  the  day  she  will 
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be  given  a  half-hour  off, 
without  Iocs  of  pay,  when 
she  will  go  to  the  nursery, 
put  on  a  sterilized  gown 
and  have  a  quiet  half- 
hour  nursing  her  baby.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  she 
will  collect  the  baby  and 
return  home. 

"But  surely  not  all 
women  want  to  work  in 
factories  or  offices,"  I  in- 
sisted to  my  Russian  com- 
panion. "Aren't  there  any 
'domestic'  women,  as  we 
would  call  them,  in  Rus- 
sia— women  who  want  to 
devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  their  children  and 
their  homes?" 

"Of  course  there  are," 
replied  my  companion,  the 
mother  of  a  recently  mar- 
ried daughter  and  an 
.  teen-vear-old  boy. 
"But  it  is  absurd  for  a 
woman  to  devote  her  en- 
tire time  to  one  child  or 
to  two  or  three.  If  she 
wants  to  devote  herself  to 
children  she  can  go  to  the 
trouble  of  really  learning 
something  about  them 
and  then  she  can  take 
care  of  a  dozen  or  more. 
There  are  many  of  these 
women  and  they  are  in 
the  nurseries  and  other 
places  where  trained  people  care  for  children." 

If  a  conception  takes  place  that  is  not  desired,  the  woman 
will  go  to  a  hospital  for  an  abortion.  It  is  her  right.  She 
is  pregnant  and  does  not  wish  to  be.  There  are  no  other 
TmfKffK  except  as  to  whether  this  is  her  first  pregnancy. 
If  so,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  persuade  her  on  biological 
grounds  not  to  have  the  abortion.  If  she  insists,  then  it 
must  be  done.  There  is  only  one  thing  she  may  not  do — 
that  is.  go  to  an  "abortionist."  But  of  course  that  is  not 
necessary  and  there  are  no  "abortionists"  as  the  abortion 
can  be  obtained  at  the  hospital.  In  former  days  death  from 
abortion  in  the  sophisticated  cities  was  very  high ;  tods 
has  fallen  to  almost  nothing. 

".  the  couples  we  saw  starting  on  their  way  at  the 
marriage  bureau  remain  "true"  to  each  other?  We  must 
ask  this  question  because  the  matter  seems  so  important  in 
our  world.  In  Russia  the  question  seems  very  silly,  even 
impertinent.  Who  knows?  Who  should  be  concerned  about 
the  matter?  It  is  a  matter  that  concerns  only  the  persons 
involved.  They  may  settle  it  between  themselves  as  they 
choose,  but  in  deciding  it  the  last  thought  in  anybody's  mind 
will  be  of  "sin."  The  woman  may  not  prostitute  herself 
nor  the  man  make  a  rake  of  himself,  for  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  either  of  them  would  work  an  injury  to  the 
group.  Aside  from  that  all  such  decisions  rest  with  them. 

Instead  of  an  elaborate  code  of  morals  difficult  to  under- 


These  Moscow  schoolboys  osJ^ed  Dr.  Williams    what  American  boys   \h\n\   of  international 

conditions  and  other  surprising  questions 

stand  and  acceptable  only  on  the  basis  of  "authority,"  with 
confusion  worse  confounded  on  learning  that  the  code  is  not 
followed  generally  by  the  "good"  people,  thus  making  neces- 
sary the  learning  of  a  technique  for  "getting  by,"  with  the 
conflicts  and  feelings  of  guilt  that  all  this  carries  with  it, 
the  code  in  Russia  is  very  simple,  easily  understood  even  at 
an  early  age  and  acceptable.  Those  things  are  wrong — be- 
cause we  ourselves  have  agreed  to  have  it  so — that  would 
injure  the  group.  This  covers  quite  simply  all  essential  mat- 
ters. Matters  non-essential  except  to  individuals  themselves 
— often  very  essential  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  regulate  other 
people's  lives  and  somehow  make  them  "moral"  according  to 
our  way  of  thinking — are  left  to  the  individuals  concerned. 
Dictatorship  in  Russia  carries  these  things  in  its  train. 

And  the  significance  of  all  this?  It  means  the  accomplish- 
ment on  a  mass  scale  of  what  can  only  be  accomplished  in 
America  by  a  long  and  expensive  process  of  psychoanalysis, 
individual  by  individual.  It  means  the  taking  of  neuroticism 
out  of  sex,  the  reducing  of  sex  interest  to  the  biological  and 
legitimate  psychological  need  of  the  individual.  It  means 
making  sex  a  constructive  element,  a  satisfying,  vitalizing 
power  rather  than  a  tormentative  and  destructive  agent. 

All  "sex"  is  not  sexual — far  from  it.  Sex  is  used  to  ex- 
press many  more  needs  than  sexual  needs.  Reduced  to  biolog- 
ical need,  with  such  psychological  need  as  is  inherent  in  it, 
sex  is  not  a  socially  formidable  problem.  It  becomes  fonnid- 
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able  when  it  is  made  to  do  service  for  a  large  variety  of  non- 
sexual  needs;  when  it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  work- 
ing out  psychological  problems  of  guilt,  inferiority,  fear. 
The  strength  of  the  sex  "need"  is  frequently  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  psychological  than  the  actual  biological  need. 
Non-sexual  needs  expressed  sexually  develop  as  the  result  of 
unwarrantedly  overly  inhibited  emotional  needs  of  children 
by  well  meaning  but  uninformed  guardians  of  children. 
With  neuroticism  out  of  sex,  not  only  is  energy  freed 
for  other  interests  but  by-products  such  as  pornog- 
raphy, perversion  and  the  like  drop  rapidly  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Free  of  undue  sexual  preoccupation,  their  biological  sex- 
ual needs  readily  satisfied,  the  Russian  youths,  both  boys 
and  girls,  have  energy  and  interest  available  for  other  things. 
And  here  we  come  to  another  interesting  contrast  with  Italy 
— the  attitude  toward  work  and  learning. 

ITALY  has  some  excellent  schools,  excellent  as  measured 
by  the  best  "progressive"  school  standards.  These  schools, 
however,  are  the  preoccupation  of  individuals.  They  repre- 
sent no  generally  accepted  social  or  educational  philosophy. 
They  are  the  tack-hammer  blows  of  zealous,  fine  people  who 
exhaust  themselves,  as  we  do  here,  in  efforts  to  make  things 
better.  The  State  is  interested  in  raising  the  standards  of 
the  schools,  not  in  changing  them  essentially,  but  in  improv- 
ing their  efficiency. 

As  is  generally  known  there  has  been  a  serious  conflict  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Church  as  to  whom  belong  the 
responsibility-privilege  of  directing  the  education  of  the 
young.  Mussolini,  for  the  moment  at  least,  has  been  forced 
to  compromise.  The  State  will  take  charge  of  the  secular 
teaching;  but  hours  are  set  aside  during  which  the  priests, 
who  may  not  discuss  politics,  may  teach  religion.  The  sec- 
ular teaching  of  the  State  (still  in  considerable  part  from 
textbooks  prepared  for  the  former  Church  schools)  is  set, 
therefore,  against  a  background  of  religious  teaching.  No 
matter  what  the  State  may  teach,  the  Italian  youth  will  be 
well  informed  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  the  Sacraments,  the 
Virgin  Birth,  the  difference  between  sin  and  carnal  sin  and 
many  other  things,  including  the  attitude  and  laws  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  morality  in  general  and  sexual  morality 
in  particular.  Education  is  a  much  more  complicated  and 
bewildering  thing  for  the  Italian  child  than  for  the 
Russian. 

The  interest  of  the  Italian  youth  in  learning  is  about  the 
same,  it  would  seem,  as  for  the  American.  For  the  average 
youth,  one  studies  because  one  is  expected  to — it  is  just  one 
of  those  things.  There  are  vocational  schools  which  are  pop- 
ular and  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm. In  general  the  education  offered  is  formal,  polite  and 
leads  to  "culture"  but  with  importance  still  attached  to  the 
saving  of  one's  soul.  Work — to  be  sure,  one  must  work  to 
live.  However,  with  a  curb  put  upon  an  individual's  ob- 
taining too  much,  individual  initiative  is  a  bit  stifled — no 
substitute  has  been  provided — so,  as  little  work  as  possible 
for  as  much  as  possible  and  preferably  a  job  with  a  gay  uni- 
form where  one  may  boss.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the 
Italian  youth  is  lazy  or  indifferent.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
press only  what  would  seem  to  be  his  attitude  toward  learn- 
ing and  work  in  general.  He  is  capable  of  the  same  hand- 
some, appealing  enthusiasm  for  Fascism  and  Mussolini  that 
the  Russian  youth  has  for  Communism  and  Lenin — "See 
what  Fascism  has  done  for  the  people  and  what  it  has  done 


for  Italy!  Italy  is  now  a  world  power  and  nothing  can  be 
done  without  her  consent.  France — hah! — she's  shaking  in 
her  shoes.  Let  her  lift  a  finger — hah !" 

It  is  altogether  different  in  Russia.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  children  in  Russia  who  know  the  difference  between 
sin  and  carnal  sin.  But  they  are  keen  to  know  about  things 
and  apparently  they  are  keen  about  it  because  there  is  some- 
thing they  want  to  do  with  what  they  are  learning.  Their 
education  is  not  directed  toward  "culture" — except  perhaps 
in  the  finest  sense — not  even  when  they  are  studying  so- 
called  "cultural"  subjects.  Students  apply  themselves  with 
energy.  They  are  apparently  anxious  to  get  through.  Not 
because  school  is  a  bore,  far  from  it,  but  because  they  are 
anxious  to  get  at  the  things  they  want  to  do.  As  a  group 
in  a  vocational  highschool  for  mechanics  said  in  answer  to 
my  question,  "Why  not  become  engineers?":  "Many  of  us 
would  like  to.  But  we  are  needed  right  now  and  we  want 
to  get  to  work.  Russia  needs  mechanics.  We  can  import 
engineers  but  we  must  have  mechanics.  Some  of  us  will 
return  later  and  study  engineering  but  now  we  want  to  get 
to  work." 

And  they  ask  surprising  questions.  A  hundred  or  more 
boys  and  girls  of  highschool  age  had  gathered  about  me  in 
the  school  courtway  towards  the  end  of  a  noon  recess,  my 
camera  the  point  of  interest.  I  had  been  bombarding  them 
with  questions  and  finally  said  that  I  would  be  glad  to  try 
to  answer  any  questions  they  might  wish  to  ask.  I  cannot 
remember  them  all  now  but  here  are  some: 

"What  do  the  boys  in  America  [meaning,  I  suppose,  boys 
of  their  own  age,  sixteen  and  seventeen]  think  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  statement  in  regard  to  Russia?" 

"What  do  the  boys  in  America  think  of  the  conditions  in 
Germany?" 

"What  do  the  boys  in  America  think  of  present  inter- 
national conditions?" 

After  more  of  this  (to  which  I  fear  I  had  not  given  very 
satisfactory  answers  for  they  finally  ended  the  series  with, 
"Well  what  is  the  American  boy  interested  in?")  they 
turned  upon  me  as  a  physician  and  inquired: 

"What  is  the  per  cent  of  industrial  accidents  in  American 
factories?"  I  did  not  know. 

"What  is  the  rate  of  tuberculosis  in  the  cotton  mills  in 
the  southern  states?"  I  did  not  know. 

"What  is  the  rate  in  the  northern  states?"  I  did  not 
know  that,  either. 

I  found  an  excuse  to  get  away  after  the  next  question, 
"What  happens  to  an  American  workman  who  develops 
tuberculosis?"  for  I  could  answer  that  with  eloquence  and 
take  my  leave  with  at  least  some  grace. 

THE  minds  of  these  boys  were  directed  towards  conquering 
things — mountains  with  their  ore,  rivers  with  their 
power,  or  organization.  I  cannot  recall  even  once  in  Russia 
hearing  "Russia"  emphasized.  Communism  was  emphasized. 
"We"  always  meant  "We  Communists,"  never  "We  Rus- 
sians" in  the  nationalistic  sense  of  Russia  as  a  people  apart. 
Not  only  are  women  human  beings  but  so  apparently  are 
Poles,  Rumanians  and  Chinese.  Only  the  Poles,  Rumanians 
and  Chinese  don't  yet  know  that;  they  still  think  they  are 
Poles,  Rumanians  and  Chinese.  Poland,  Rumania  and  China, 
probably  now  with  the  new  turn  in  affairs,  Japan  rather 
than  China,  are  official  enemies  but  that  is  a  temporary  and 
more  or  less  technical  matter.  They  are  not  really  enemies, 
it  is  merely  that  Poland,  Rumania  and  Japan  think  they  are. 
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Of  course  as  long  as  these  countries  think  they  are  enemies, 
the  danger  is  real  and  Communist  Russia  must  be  prepared 
to  protect  itself.  But  these  countries,  it  seems  confidently  to 
be  believed,  will  eventually  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  after  all  human  beings  too  rather  than  just  Poles  and 
the  like  and  then  there  will  be  no  trouble. 

It  seems  a  curious  way  to  think,  perhaps,  but  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  they  have  reasons  for  thinking 
so.  \Vhen  one  considers  the  bitter  antagonisms  between  the 
Czechs,  the  Slovenes  and  the  Galicians  in  Czechoslovakia ; 
the  similar  difficulties  in  Poland,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia;  the 
hatred  engendered  in  the  Southern  Tyrol  as  Italy  has  tried 
tc  incorporate  the  Austrians  into  her  state,  the  former 
hatreds  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  now  against  Germany,  now 
against  France,  for  the  same  reason,  one  sees  one  side  of 
the  picture.  As  the  naive  Russian  would  say,  this  is  because 
these  people  are  not  really  aware  that  they  are  human  beings ; 
they  still  think  they  are  Slovenes  or  Galicians  or  Austrians 
or  Italians  with  a  history  that  goes  back  and  back  for  thou- 
sands of  years  and  with — and  with — and  with — .  These 
minorities  and  majorities  treat  each  other  like  some  husbands 
and  wives,  each  trying  to  make  the  other  over  into  some- 
thing else — and  with  about  the  same  success. 

In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  there  are  more 
than  thirty  national  groups.  Many  of  these  are  composed 
of  large  collections  of  people  settled  for  years  in  certain  re- 
gions. There  is  surprisingly  little  difficulty.  And  for  a 
reason  that  accounts  for  so  many  things  in  Russia.  They 
just  turn  things  upside  down.  "Don't  'Russianize'  your- 
selves. Be  yourselves.  Be  human  beings  with  the  rest  of 
us  but  insofar  as  you  are  different,  cultivate  that  difference. 
Ii  is  not  that  we  permit  you  to  have  your  own  language  and 
customs  and  the  like ;  we  urge  you  to  continue  these  and  to 
develop  for  the  good  of  us  all  those  qualities  which  are  spe- 
cial to  you."  And  strangely  enough  it  seems  to  work.  And 
so  the  Communist  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  perhaps  some 
day  it  will  work  equally  well  in  Poland  and  Rumania  and 
China  and  Japan — perhaps  even  in  America. 

THINGS  have  been  accomplished  in  Russia  and  Italy  that 
apparently  cannot  be  accomplished  elsewhere  and  as  one 
observes  these  things  one  becomes  convinced  that  they  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  except  under  dictatorship.  Is 
dictatorship,  therefore,  the  answer  to  present  difficulties?  If 
so,  why?  What  has  gone  wrong  with  "democracy 

The  growth  of  individual  freedom  during  the  thousands 
of  years  of  man's  climb  upward  has  let  loose  forces  that 
were  not  counted  upon.  Our  difficulties  are  said  to  be  eco- 
nomic. This  is  a  secondary  matter.  Our  difficulties  are 
psychological.  It  is  not  that  we  have  been  overspending  our 
money  allowance  but  that  we  have  been  living  beyond  our 
psychological  means. 

Democracy,  with  its  "freedom,"  places  a  premium  on  the 
most  primitive,  infantile,  aggressive  impulses  of  the  individ- 
ual and  heavy  penalties  upon  socialized  impulses.  The  in- 
dividual in  the  church,  at  the  bar,  on  the  press,  in  the  school, 
at  the  bedside,  on  the  hoardings,  whose  aggressive  impulses 
are  least  socialized — that  is,  who  lives  out  his  personal  ag- 
gressions directly,  like  an  infant — and  who  is,  therefore, 
least  able  to  contribute  to  the  art  of  living,  no  matter  what 
he  may  contribute  intellectually  to  the  mechanics  of  living, 
receives  carte  blanche  in  the  name  of  "freedom."  The  in- 
dividual whose  primitive,  infantile,  aggressive  impulses  have 
found  a  more  sublimated  outlet  and  who  is  therefore  in  a 


position  to  contribute  not  only  to  the  mechanics  but  to  the 
art  of  living  as  well,  is  destroyed.  A  system  is  created  in 
which  men,  neither  "good"  men  nor  "bad"  men  but  all  men, 
are  caught  and  in  which  there  is  adequate  outlet  for  only  one 
part  of  men's  impulses — only  the  impulses  which  serve  per- 
sonal ends — "ambition,"  "success,"  and  the  like,  in  terms  of 
individual  aggrandizement.  Extreme  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  the  world  is  under  the  mastery  of  primitives;  intelli- 
gence, high-sounding  titles,  dignity  do  not  make  the  masters 
less  primitive. 

FACED  with  a  more  immediately  critical  situation  by 
reason  of  economic  and  social  collapse  in  the  one  instance 
and  threat  of  collapse  in  the  other,  Italy  has  struck  at  and 
Russia  has  struck  down  the  most  aggressive.  This  could 
mean  one  of  three  things.  It  could  mean  merely  the  ex- 
change of  one  group  of  primitive  aggressors  for  another;  or 
it  may  mean  the  provision  of  a  breathing-space  until  other 
primitives  can  be  trained  to  take  the  place  of  those  destroyed 
— much  the  same  thing  in  the  end ;  or,  could  it  mean  the 
holding  in  check  of  primitive  aggression  until  men  can  catch 
up  in  development  and  organize  a  society  of  individuals 
whose  natural  aggressive  impulses  have  not  been  augmented 
to  a  dangerous  point  by  the  society  in  which  they  have  de- 
veloped and  for  whose  normal  aggressive  impulses  social 
outlets  have  been  provided? 

Dictatorship  alone  is  not  enough.  Dictatorship  may  im- 
prove economic  conditions,  but  the  psychological  benefits  of 
a  dictatorship  that  does  no  more  is  about  the  same  as  the 
mental-hygiene  value  of  taking  a  group  of  children  from  the 
city  streets  for  a  picnic  in  the  park.  To  be  of  more  than 
temporary  value  dictatorship  must  strike  not  only  at  imme- 
diate aggression  but  at  oncoming  aggression,  and  at  the  hu- 
man sources  of  aggression.  The  Italian  dictatorship  deals 
with  immediate  aggression;  it  redirects  oncoming  aggression 
only  in  part ;  it  completely  ignores  the  sources  of  aggression. 
This  is  dangerous.  The  chief  outlet  for  aggression  is  still 
other  individuals  getting  something  at  the  expense  of  some- 
one else.  Collectively  it  means  nationalism  of  the  most 
ominous  sort.  The  Russian  dictatorship  deals  directly  with 
immediate  aggression  but  it  redirects  oncoming  aggression 
away  from  individuals  and  to  things — the  physical  world 
and  its  forces,  the  common  enemy  of  all  men.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  in  its  naturalistic  attitude  towards  human  rela- 
tions, particularly  in  reference  to  women,  mothers  and  chfl- 
dren,  it  roots  up  the  culture-beds  of  aggression.  In  this  di- 
rection lies  energy  freed  for  constructive  work  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  safe  and  sound  internationalism. 

Aggression  is  not  in  itself  asocial;  it  is  inherent  in  a  hu- 
man being;  it  is  the  power  by  which  he  grows.  The  signifi- 
cance to  others  of  a  bundle  of  aggression  emerging  from  a 
uterus  will  depend  upon  the  handling  of  that  bundle.  The 
bundle  goes  first  into  the  hands  of  women.  The  psychological 
significance  of  a  dictatorship  will  depend  largely  upon  what 
happens  to  women  under  it. 

The  Italian  dictatorship  is  economic  and  its  results  are 
economic.  It  has  no  psychological  or  spiritual  values  that 
are  significant.  Such  as  there  are  are  secondary,  temporary 
and  of  little  importance,  at  least  for  the  moment,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  square-jawed  Mussolini 
sees  beyond  what  he  actually  is  able  to  effect.  The  Russian 
dictatorship  has  likewise  important  economic  values,  but  its 
greatest  and  most  far-reaching  values  are  psychological  and 
spiritual. 
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Radium 

By  {CATHERINE  SCHAUB 


United  States  had  just  entered  the  World 
War.  There  were  great  demands  for  work- 
ers  in  every  field  of  industry.  Although  I 
was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  this 
industrial  boom,  I  went  to  work. 

A  factory  called  the  U.  S.  Radium  Cor- 
poration, of  Orange,  N.  J.,  had  opened  in  our  neighborhood. 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  about  the  "watch  studio"  where 
watch  dial  numerals  and  hands  were  painted  with  a  lumi- 
nous substance  that  made  them  visible  in  the  dark.  The 
work,  she  explained,  was  interesting  and  of  far  higher  type 
than  the  usual  factory  job.  She  also  told  me  that  many  of 
the  watches  were  sent  overseas  for  war  use.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  a  job  which  would  engage  me  in  war  work. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  one  month  as  an  in- 
spector, I  was  advanced  to  the  painting  department. 

The  painting  department  was  situated  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  studio  building.  The  roof  was  made  entirely  of  glass, 
which  provided  plenty  of  light  for  the  tedious  work.  Each 
girl  was  given  a  tray  containing  forty-eight  watches,  to- 
gether with  a  small  bottle  of  luminous  material  in  powder 
form.  The  luminous  powder  was  mixed  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible  about  twice  the  size  of  a  thimble,  with  a  sticky  paste 
as  an  adhesive  base.  Water  was  added  and  the  three  ingredi- 
ents were  stirred  with  a  small  glass  rod.  A  small  "double  o" 
brush  was  used  in  the  process  of  painting.  The  method  of 
pointing  the  brush  with  the  lips  was  taught  us,  to  give  the 
brush  an  exceedingly  fine  point. 

All  watches  painted  were  given  a  dark-room  inspection. 
Where  the  inspection  disclosed  defective  luminosity,  the  girl 
who  had  painted  the  dials  was  called  into  the  dark  room 
and  reprimanded  for  her  poor  work.  Here  in  the  room — 
daylight  b  a  r  r  e  d — one 

could    see    evidences    of      

the  luminous  paint  every- 
where on  the  worker. 
There  was  a  dab  here 
and  there  on  her  clothes, 
in  the  eyebrows,  on  the 
face  and  lips,  on  her 
hands.  As  some  of  them 
stood  there  they  fairly 
shone  in  the  dark. 

The  use  of  radiolite 
watches  was  greatly 
popularized  during  war- 
time. The  illumination 
of  various  kinds  of  ship 
and  aeroplane  dials  for 
war  use  was  a  real  ne- 
cessity. The  girls  em- 
ployed at  the  radium 
factory  were  but  a  few 
of  the  many  who 
through  their  jobs  were 
"doing  their  bit." 

At     home     we     were 


Recent  front-page  stories  told  of  the  death  of  Eben 
M.  Byers,  a  wealthy  Pittsburgh  manufacturer,  who 
was  poisoned  by  a  "radium  water"  tonic.  Mr.  Byers 
acted  under  medical  advice.  His  case  recalled  the 
New  Jersey  factory  workers  who,  under  the  advice  of 
"the  boss,"  introduced  radium  into  their  systems  by 
pointing  with  their  lips  the  brushes  they  used  in  paint- 
ing luminous  watch,  ship  and  airplane  dials  in  war- 
time. One  of  these  girls  has  survived  by  two  years  the 
doom  of  "one  year  to  live,"  pronounced  on  her  and  her 
fellow-sufferers  by  medical  experts  during  their  suit 
for  damages.  We  are  privileged  to  publish  here  parts 
of  several  chapters  from  the  book  she  has  written  in 
long  months  of  incurable  illness.  Her  story  is  a  poign- 
ant argument  for  greater  safeguards  for  workers  ex- 
posed to  new  chemicals,  and  for  compensation  laws, 
like  those  already  in  effect  in  five  states  and  lately 
urged  in  vain  before  the  New  York  legislature,  which 
cover  not  limited  lists  of  diseases,  but  any  disability 
directly  due  to  occupational  hazard. 
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quite  a  large  family.  After  my  grandmother's  death,  my 
mother  invited  my  grandfather  and  an  orphan  grandchild, 
Irene,  who  was  his  ward,  to  make  their  home  with  us.  I 
obtained  a  position  for  Irene  at  the  factory.  She  was  one 
of  the  young  women  who  later  lost  her  life  through  em- 
ployment at  the  radium  plant. 

In  June,  1921-  Irene  and  I  left  the  employ  of  the  radium 
company,  for  the  war-time  industrial  boom  had  dwindled 
until  the  factory  was  running  only  on  a  part-time  basis.  I 
found  a  clerical  position  at  an  automobile  roller-bearing 
factory.  The  girls  at  the  office  were  a  sociable  crowd.  They 
had  a  club  which  they  invited  me  to  join.  At  that  time 
bridge  had  not  attained  its  present  popularity,  and  most  of 
the  girls  embroidered  or  crocheted,  making  things  for  their 
hcpe-chests.  For  some  reason  I  wasn't  making  anything  for 
my  hope-chest,  so  while  the  girls  worked,  I  played  the  piano 
and  sang  the  songs  that  were  popular  in  those  days. 

IN  the  winter  of  1921,  six  months  after  Irene  left  the 
radium  factory,  she  became  ill.  Her  sickness  caused  her 
intense  suffering  and  also  completely  wiped  out  her  hard- 
earned  savings.  But  all  efforts  and  expenditures  were  of  no 
avail.  After  a  most  terrible  and  mysterious  illness  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  in  which  operations  and  blood  transfusions  were 
tried  in  vain,  Irene- died. 

The  following  November  I  began  to  have  trouble  with 
my  teeth.  My  dentist  advised  that  I  have  two  teeth  ex- 
tracted by  the  same  dentist  who  had  treated  Irene.  After 
the  teeth  were  taken  out,  I  continued  to  go  to  the  dentist 
for  treatment,  but  failed  to  get  any  relief  from  pain.  I  kept 
thinking  about  Irene,  and  about  the  trouble  she  had  had 
with  her  jaw.  I  felt  that  there  was  some  relationship  be- 
tween Irene's  case  and 

mine;   I   cannot   explain 

just  why,   but   I    did. 

The  next  summer  I 
planned  to  take  a  long- 
needed  rest.  When  the 
time  came  for  my  vaca- 
tion, however,  I  could 
not  go  away.  The  con- 
dition in  my  jaw  was 
causing  me  considerable 
anxiety  and  I  decided  to 
consult  a  skilled  dental 
surgeon  in  New  York 
City.  Much  of  my  earn- 
ings had  been  going  for 
medical  treatment,  and  I 
had  to  use  my  vacation 
money  for  a  new  set  of 
x-rays. 

One  autumn  day  in 
the  office  of  this  New 
York  doctor,  Theodor 
Blum,  I  met  Mrs.  Kuser, 
another  former  radium 
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worker.  She  was  with  her  mother,  who  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Kuser  had  been  having  her  jaw  treated  by  the  doctor  for  the 
past  six  months.  The  doctor  was  surprised  when  he  learned 
that  Mrs.  Kuser  and  I  had  both  been  employed  at  a  factory 
where  watches  were  illuminated  with  a  phosphorescent  sub- 
stance. He  stated  that  our  symptoms  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  phosphorous-poisoning  cases  of  years  ago.  Al- 
though two  former  radium  workers  had  already  died  from 
a  very  mysterious  jaw  infection,  this  doctor  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  probability  of  an  industrial  hazard  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  at  the  radium  factory. 

IT  was  a  very  depressing  winter.  Winter  snows,  which 
I  had  always  liked  so  much,  were  to  me  in  my  condition 
reminiscent  of  all  that  is  gloomy  and  morbid.  The  massive 
cold  white  drifts  against  the  windows  made  me  think  of 
nature  in  all  her  cruelty  and  destruction.  Spring  came,  but 
I  was  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  To  be  under  the  care 
of  a  skilled  physician  and  yet  not  show  any  sign  of  improve- 
ment was  most  discouraging. 

The  summer  of  1925  found  me  still  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  the  cause  of  my  illness,  as  I  had  been  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  I  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  with  youth 
on  my  side,  and  yet  no  one  was  able  to  help  me.  Financial 
difficulties  stared  me  in  the  face.  I  had  stopped  at  nothing 
in  an  effort  to  regain  my  lost  health,  but  so  far  I  had  failed. 
I  wondered  what  the  outcome  would  be. 

Meanwhile  Leonora  Young,  health  officer  in  Orange 
where  the  radium  factory  was  located,  had  become  suspicious 
when  she  discovered  among  her  records  death  certificates  of 
several  radium  workers  who  showed  like  symptoms.  The 
health  officer  referred  the  case  to  Katherine  Y.  T.  Wiley, 
secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  Jersey.  Miss 
^cy  began  her  investigation  by  calling  on  the  families  of 
the  girls  who  had  died  and  on  the  dentists  who  had  treated 
them.  She  came  to  our  house  in  the  spring  of  1924  to  ask 
about  Irene's  death.  Miss  Wiley's  next  step  was  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  to  the  facts 
which  she  had  uncovered.  Her  findings  showed  the  possi- 
bility of  the  presence  of  an  industrial  hazard  at  the  radium 
factor}-. 

In  the  midst  of  my  difficulties  in  the  summer  of  1925 
Miss  Wiley  again  called  at  our  home.  This  time  she  was 
interested  in  my  own  case,  for  she  had  heard  that  I  had 
been  ilL  She  asked  me  if  the  girls  were  ever  warned  not  to 
point  the  brush  with  their  lips,  and  whatever  made  us  do 
such  a  thing.  I  gave  her  a  brief  but  exact  account  of  the 
method  of  luminous  watch-painting.  I  told  her  that  of  course 
we  were  given  no  warning  or  intimation  of  any  kind  that 
the  work  as  we  did  it  was  dangerous. 

Miss  Wiley  suggested  that  I  consult  the  county  medical 
examiner  for  an  exact  diagnosis.  "It  must  be  that  I  have 
radium  poisoning,"  I  said  to  my  sister.  The  next  day  I 
went  to  the  county  medical  examiner's  office.  When  the 
readings  of  the  electroscope  were  completed,  the  doctors  told 
me  that  the  expired-air  test  showed  positive  radio-activity. 
I  was  not  as  frightened  as  I  thought  I  would  be.  At  least 
there  was  no  groping  in  the  dark  now. 

The  county  medical  examiner's  diagnosis  furnished  perfect 
legal  evidence  for  a  lawsuit.  This  gave  me  hope  in  another 
direction.  Although  I  might  be  condemned  to  permanent 
disability,  perhaps  I  could  claim  enough  compensation  to 
relieve  the  family  of  their  already  heavy  financial  burden. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  later,  after  many  disappoint- 


ments, that  a  firm  of  lawyers  agreed  to  take  the  case.  Be- 
cause of  the  length  of  time  between  my  employment  at  the 
factory  and  the  beginning  of  my  illness,  each  of  the  other 
attorneys  to  whom  I  appealed  felt  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try 
to  collect  damages  from  the  radium  company.  Finally,  on 
June  15,  1927  I  filed  suit  through  my  lawyers,  Potter  and 
Berry  of  Newark,  against  the  company.  Miss  Fryer,  another 
of  my  fellow-workers,  filed  suit  a  month  before  I  did,  and 
soon  after  three  other  suits  were  instigated.  The  company 
answered  the  complaints  by  setting  up  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. Mr.  Berry  then  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  court. 
The  date  set  for  the  chancery  court  hearing  was  January 
12,  1928. 

At  about  the  time  of  my  cousin's  death,  another  former 
radium  worker,  Amelia  Maggio,  died  from  suspicious  causes. 
The  doctors  for  the  complainants  contended  that  her  death 
was  due  to  radium  necrosis  (bone  decay)  while  the  doctors 
for  the  company  claimed  that  Miss  Maggio  died  from  other 
causes.  In  order  to  refute  the  claims  of  the  defendants, 
which  would  be  damaging  to  us,  our  lawyer  advised  that 
Miss  Maggio's  body  be  exhumed.  Her  heirs  consented  to 
this.  Although  Miss  Maggio  died  in  June  of  1923,  in 
October  1927  the  doctors  were  able  to  prove  by  autopsy  that 
radium  poisoning  had  caused  her  death.  Four  years  after 
burial,  the  bones  were  sent  to  various  medical  schools  where 
extensive  research  studies  of  the  bone  tissues  were  made. 
A  prominent  pathologist  in  an  article  on  radium  poisoning 
explained  the  process  of  removing  radium  in  autopsy.  This 
was  accomplished,  he  said,  by  boiling  the  bones  in  a  strong 
solution  of  some  sort  of  acid.  Other  than  this,  there  was 
no  way  by  which  the  radium  could  be  separated  from  the 
bone  tissue.  Imagine,  then,  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  elimi- 
nate radium  from  the  human  body  in  life! 

The  autopsy  on  Miss  Maggio's  remains  finally  resulted  in 
the  discovery  that  she  died  from  radium  poisoning,  and  not 
from  the  cause  written  on  the  certificate  at  the  time  of"  her 
death.  My  cousin  Irene's  death  certificate,  too,  did  not  name 
radium  poisoning,  but  simply  jaw  necrosis.  Another  young 
woman  employe  of  the  radium  factory,  Helen  Quinn,  died 
of  a  mysterious  throat  infection.  And  several  other  employes 
died  of  peculiar  and  similar  maladies. 

I  COULD  hardly  sleep  the  night  before  the  January  day 
set  for  the  court  hearing,  for  I  had  been  waiting  for  ages, 
it  seemed,  to  see  this  very  day.  On  the  first  day,  the  vice- 
chancellor  heard  the  testimony  of  the  head  of  the  Labor 
Department,  Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Wiley  as  to  the  in- 
dustrial hazard  at  the  radium  factory,  and  also  three  of  the 
workers,  Mrs.  Hussman,  Mrs.  McDonald  and  Miss  Fryer, 
all  of  whom  had  been  badly  crippled  by  the  effect  of  radium 
on  bones  and  tissues.  All  three  workers  testified  that  they 
had  been  instructed  at  the  factory  to  point  the  brush  with 
the  lips  in  the  process  of  painting.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
everything  was  going  along  splendidly,  I  thought.  Tomorrow 
there  would  be  another  court,  and  the  day  after,  still  an- 
other, and  so  on  until  the  entire  case  was  heard.  And  then 
— the  court  would  give  its  verdict.  Then  perhaps  I  could 
get  away  from  everything  and  forget.  I  was  awakened  from 
my  dreaming  by  the  sound  of  the  vice-chancellor's  gavel 
hitting  the  desk.  The  vice-chancellor  was  speaking.  The 
next  court  day,  he  said,  would  be  April  26.  I  could  have 
given  way  to  tears,  but  tears  would  not  do  any  good,  I  knew. 
I  must  summon  all  the  courage  I  had,  and  fight  against  sick- 
ness and  worry  and  financial  difficulties.  April  26  was  my 
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next  goal.    I  would  have  to  keep  in  good  spirits  until  then. 

April  26  we  were  again  in  court.  I  was  the  first  to  be 
called  to  the  stand.  I  ascended  the  steps  to  the  witness  stand 
one  by  one,  for  I  could  no  longer  bear  the  weight  of  my 
body  on  my  right  hip  in  going  up  and  down  stairs.  I  felt 
quite  strange  to  be  on  the  stand,  more  strange  than  I  had 
anticipated.  But  I  took  the  oath  and  answered  the  lawyers' 
questions  about  my  employment  in  the  radium  factory  and 
about  my  illness. 

That  afternoon  and  the  next  day  the  medical  witnesses 
were  heard.  I  thought  it  would  never  end,  this  excruciating, 
horrible  testimony.  It  had  to  be  done  though,  had  to  be  told, 
or  else  how  would  we  be  able  to  fight  for  the  justice  that 
was  due  us? 

After  all  our  witnesses  had  been  heard  the  lawyers  for 
the  defense  said  that  one  of  their  important  witnesses  was 
obliged  to  leave  town,  making  it  impossible  to  complete  the 
case  at  that  time.  The  vice-chancellor  said  that  the  first 
day  open  on  the  court  calendar  was  September  24.  This 
delay  was  heartless  and  inhuman,  I  felt.  In  September  we 
would  have  to  listen  to  the  same  gruesome  tales  over  and 
over  again.  I  had  been  trying  hard  to  dismiss  from  my  mind 
the  dreadful  phases  of  the  thing,  but  who  could  possibly 
forget  when  being  repeatedly  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
horror  of  it  all? 

AT  this  time  newspapers  were  publishing  the  radium 
cases  far  and  wide.  Letters  came  pouring  in  from  all 
corners  of  the  earth,  from  Australia,  China,  from  England, 
from  Canada,  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  from  every 
state  in  the  United  States.  What  had  once  been  a  hopeless 
case,  unheeded  and  unnoticed,  now  flashed  before  the  public. 
Everywhere  people  were  asking  why  justice  was  being  denied 
these  five  women,  who,  the  doctors  said,  had  but  a  year  to  live. 

About  the  end  of  May  a  federal  judge,  William  Clark, 
became  interested  in  the  cases  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  complainants  and  the 
company.  A  week  later  we  were  summoned  to  the  lawyer's 
office  and  Mr.  Berry  explained  to  us  the  plan  of  settlement 
which  the  company  had  outlined.  We  were  to  receive  ten 
thousand  dollars  cash,  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  long  as 
we  were  suffering  from  radium  poisoning  or  any  of  the 
effects  thereof,  and  the  company  was  to  pay  past  and  future 
medical  expenses.  After  careful  consideration,  the  other  four 
young  women  and  myself  settled  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  company. 

Newspaper  reporters  immediately  asked  what  we  were 
going  to  do  with  the  money  and  the  time  allotted  us  to  live. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  one  could  do.  But  what 
was  I  going  to  do?  Which  course  that  I  might  choose  would 
contribute  most  to  my  happiness?  I  could  find,  I  knew,  no 
greater  happiness  than  that  which  would  be  mine  by  making 
the  folks  happy.  Then  just  as  quickly  as  possible  I  would 
go  away  somewhere  and  try  to  forget  everything  unpleasant 
in  the  past  years. 

I  first  went  with  father  to  his  lawyer's  office  where  I  gave 
my  father  two  thousand  dollars  to  lessen  the  mortgage  on 
our  home.  I  also  paid  the  interest  which  was  due,  and  the 
taxes  of  the  year  before  which  at  that  time  remained  unpaid. 
It  made  me  so  happy  to  see  father  chuckle  and  laugh  when 
he  was  relieved  of  those  worries.  I  also  invested  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  paid-up  building  and  loan  shares,  and  I  was 
to  receive  5  per  cent  a  year  on  this  investment. 

Next  my  fancy  turned  to  clothes.    I  bought  the  kind  of 


coat  I  had  always  wanted  and  a  tan  felt  hat  to  match.  At 
another  shop  I  purchased  four  silk  dresses,  a  white  flannel 
sport  skirt,  a  rose-colored  sweater,  two  silk  blouses,  lingerie, 
stockings,  shoes  and  a  purse. 

With  my  mind  eased  from  financial  worry,  my  physical 
condition  somewhat  improved.  Today  was  mine.  I  would 
live  just  for  the  day  and  let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself. 
I  would  endeavor  to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  no  reproach 
of  conscience  should  I  meet  with  death.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  doctors  said  we  had  only  a  year  to  live,  I  would 
deprive  myself  of  nothing  that  would  make  me  happy,  or 
which  would  contribute  to  my  physical  well  being.  For 
a  year  I  would  live  like  Cinderella  as  the  princess  at  the 
ball.  But  what  would  the  end  of  the  year  bring?  My  work 
at  the  factory  in  war-time  had  put  two  foreign  minerals  into 
the  tissues  of  my  body.  With  mesothorium  having  a  life  of 
twelve  years,  and  radium  two  thousand  years,  and  with  the 
doctors  helpless  to  check  their  effects,  how  much  of  a  chance 
had  I  to  regain  my  lost  health? 

A  fashionable  girl's  school  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  was  tak- 
ing guests  for  the  summer.  There  was  to  be  horseback 
riding,  swimming,  tennis  and  all  the  other  summer  sports. 
What  I  couldn't  take  part  in  I  felt  I  could  enjoy  by  just 
watching  the  others. 

While  at  the  academy  I  met  a  Mrs.  L.  who  was  fond  of 
horseback  riding  and  who  induced  me  to  go  with  her.  At 
first  I  feared  that  the  horse  might  throw  me  and  cause 
further  damage  to  my  hip.  However,  when  the  riding 
master  promised  that  he  would  send  his  man  along  with  us 
and  keep  the  horse  on  a  lead,  I  agreed  to  go.  It  was  great 
fun,  and  the  exercise  kept  my  limbs  from  getting  more  rigid 
than  they  already  were.  I  began  to  walk  longer  distances 
than  was  customary  for  me.  But  soon  I  suffered  a  strange 
reaction,  and  experienced  greater  difficulty  in  walking  than 
ever  before.  Yet  in  spite  of  my  troubles,  I  enjoyed  myself 
immensely. 

FROM  Middletown  I  went  to  Wurtsboro.  This  was 
real  country  life.  I  loved  to  sit  on  the  porch  in  the  sun 
and  look  out  over  the  wide  stretches  of  woodlands  and  hills. 
Any  reason  why,  I  thought,  I  shouldn't  get  well  living  under 
such  conditions? 

I  bought  a  car,  which  I  had  been  considering  for  some 
time.  I  didn't  have  much  trouble  learning  to  drive,  and 
when  I  took  the  test  passed  the  first  time,  receiving  my 
license  immediately.  On  days  when  I  couldn't  drive  I  used 
to  have  one  of  the  boys  from  the  village  drive  for  me.  In 
a  small  town  there  isn't  much  other  employment  and  it  is 
easy  to  engage  a  driver  at  a  low  rate  by  the  hour.  But  I  did 
like  to  drive  myself,  and  whenever  possible  I  did  so. 

Although  I  had  made  a  resolution  to  try  to  forget  the 
past,  I  continually  saw  before  me  the  last  years  with  all 
their  suffering  and  difficulties.  But  no  one  could  get  well, 
I  knew,  carrying  the  ball  and  chain  of  an  illness  with  them. 
Seeking  forgetfulness,  my  eyes  found  the  hollyhocks  in  front 
of  the  house.  How  beautiful  they  are,  I  thought.  I  wanted 
to  get  well,  and  see  more  hollyhocks  and  rambler  roses  and 
peonies  and  sunshine. 

After  a  year  of  outdoor  life,  while  I  had  suffered  a  relapse 
and  spent  many  winter  weeks  in  the  hospital,  I  was  much 
better.  On  June  II,  newspapers  were  again  interested  in 
learning  the  fate  of  the  "radium  victims,"  for  the  year 
allotted  us  to  live  had  passed.  Most  of  the  newspapers  were 
kind  in  their  publication  of  the  (Continued  on  page  156) 


John  Brown's  Burden 

By  MARGARET  GROBBEN 


^^          ^^OHN     BROWN,     unemployed,     has     our 
sympathy  and  our  charity.    We  know  he  is 
X"\  enduring  untold  hardships.    We  read  about 

lA  B^  him,   think  about  him,   are  sorry   for   him, 

^^      ^J^  and  endure  "pioneer  meals"  for  his  benefit. 

^^^^  All  this  we  do  for  that  John  Brown  who  is 
helped  by  our  relief  funds. 

But  there  are  other  John  Browns  out  of  work.  There 
are  families  by  the  thousand  who  are  suffering  stoically  and 
silently;  who  are  too  proud  to  ask  for  charity  except  when 
a  point  of  starvation  has  actually  been  reached  and  who 
in  many  cases  make  a  successful  effort  to  maintain  their 
independence.  To  get  a  glimpse  of  how  these  John  Browns 
manage  is  to  inspire  one  with  deep  respect  for  the  typically 
self-reliant  -American  family. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
John  Browns  know  that  it  would  take  months  to  pay  off  all 
the  little  bills  they  had  accumulated  while  without  work ; 
and  that  once  they  began  earning  many  who  trusted  them 
might  not  understand  why  others  should  be  paid  back  first. 
Some  of  these  creditors  might  even  garnishee  the  new  wages, 
and  thereby  bring  about  discharge  from  the  coveted  job. 

To  avoid  such  misfortune  once  he  was  reemployed,  John 
would  borrow  money  to  meet  these  accumulated  bills.  Yes, 
he  would  know  that  the  banks  would  not  lend  to  him. 
for  he  hadn't  the  required  collateral.  If  ever  he  had  had 
that,  he  parted  with  it  during  the  months  he  was  without 
work.  He  knew  of  a  place  where  he  could  borrow  if  two 
of  his  friends  would  endorse  his  note.  He  would  have  used 
that  source  but  for  the  fact  that  his  friends  had  already  been 
so  very  kind  about  letting  him  have  small  sums  from  time 
to  time  when  his  need  was  intense.  He  did  not  care  to 
bother  then  again.  In  fact,  he  hoped  that  when  next  he 
called  on  them,  it  would  be  to  discharge  the  debts  he  already 
owed.  So,  John  Brown  and  thousands  of  others  in  like 
predicament  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  as  soon 
as  they  have  reestablished  their  credit  by  the  fact  of  having 
work  they  can  borrow  from  the  type  of  company  that  re- 
quired neither  bankable  collateral  nor  endorsements. 

Such  a  personal  finance  agency  might  have  light  to  throw 
on  how  the  unemployed  manage  to  tide  over  their  periods 
of  no  income.  In  response  to  a  request,  Household  Finance 
Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  this  peculiar 
financial  field,  distributed  a  questionnaire  among  its  offices 
throughout  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  

No  customer  was  approached 
until  after  a  loan  had  been 
granted  him.  Then,  and  then 
only,  the  manager  would  say 
something  like  this:  "Mr.  Brown, 
a  national  research  organization 
has  asked  us  to  help  it  find  out 
what  happened  to  the  families 
of  unemployed  men  during  the 
depression.  We  have  agreed  to 


What  of  the  man,  unemployed  for 
months,  uho  has  not  applied  to  relief 
funds?  A  personal  finance  agency  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  its  clients  which  gives 
the  first  full-length  portrait  of  John 
Broii-n"-—  his  savings,  insurance,  equity 
in  his  home,  the  few  things  he  has  bought 
on  instalments,  hou-  he  finally  got  a  job 
that  made  him  eligible  for  a  loan. 


ask  some  of  our  customers  to  answer  these  questions  if  they 
desire  to  aid  this  study.  You  already  have  your  loan  and 
you  need  not  do  this  unless  you  wish  to  do  so.  Your  name 
will  not  be  placed  on  the  questionnaire  and  nothing  will 
be  done  either  to  identify  you  with  the  answers  to  these 
questions  or  to  embarrass  you  in  any  way."  As  a  result 
questionnaires  were  filled  in  by  164  customers  from  offices 
in  forty-eight  cities. 

They  were  all  men  who  had  just  resumed  work  after  a 
period  of  unemployment  and  under  the  circumstances  their 
answers  tended  to  be  both  frank  and  truthful  in  giving  their 
experiences.  Although  the  survey  did  not  reveal  all  the  in- 
timate and  interesting  details  we  should  like  to  have  had 
about  John  Brown  and  his  family  and  how  they  managed 
to  live  without  an  income,  it  did  tell  us  a  story  that  is  of 
real  interest.  First  let  me  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic 
John  Brown  made  up  from  a  cross-section  of  their  answers. 

John  Brown  did  not  take  his  hard  luck  lying  down ;  he 
did  not  often  give  up  his  search  for  employment,  or  his  be- 
lief that  in  time  his  quest  would  be  rewarded. 

HIS  landlord  was  sympathetic.  John  stayed  on  in  his 
home  months  after  he  had  stopped  paying  the  rent.  If 
he  moved,  it  may  have  been  because  the  landlord's  capacity' 
for  sympathy  and  patience  was  exhausted,  or  it  may  have 
been  that  John  was  no  longer  willing  to  go  so  deeply  into 
debt  to  one  man.  When  that  time  came,  he  moved,  usually 
into  cheaper  quarters  or,  if  the  children  were  not  too  small, 
he  may  have  decided  to  rent  a  larger  house  and  have  his  wife 
try  her  hand  at  keeping  roomers  and  boarders. 

John's  grocer  was  long-suffering.  When  John  did  go 
to  charity,  it  may  have  been  because  he  could  not  permit 
himself  to  add  more  to  his  already  large  bill  for  food.  Not 
in  many  instances  did  it  mean  that  he  had  decided  that  a 
society  that  threw  him  out  of  work  owed  him  a  living. 

Neither  John's  wife  nor  his  children  went  to  work  to  help 
out.  Jobs  may  well  have  been  hard  for  them  to  find,  too, 
his  wife  was  busy  at  home  taking  care  of  the  family  and 
making  their  small  possessions  do  dun-  for  even  more  ex- 
acting needs.  Both  John  and  his  wife  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  the  children  in  school  if  they  were  to  be 
made  ready  for  avoiding  such  predicaments  as  John  was  now 
enduring.  John's  young  son  tried  to  get  a  paper  route,  but 
that  was  difficult  when  even  the  boys  who  had  done  such 

work  for  several  years  were  be- 
ing replaced  by  men.  His 
daughter  picked  up  a  half  dollar 
now  and  then  by  taking  care  of 
the  neighbor's  children,  but  neigh- 
bors do  not  often  buy  such  help 
in  these  times. 

All  of  the  savings  in  the  bank 
were  used  up.  John  had  a  friend 
whose  bank  failed  before  he  had 
withdrawn  his  account,  and  so 
his  plight  was  even  worse  than 
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John's.  John  did  not,  however,  dis- 
pose of  his  life  insurance.  He  knew 
too  well  that  without  this  protection 
his  family  might  find  itself  facing  an 
even  more  serious  situation.  The  life 
insurance  company  let  him  run  behind 
in  his  payment  of  premiums  without 
losing  his  equity.  After  his  savings 
were  gone,  he  simply  told  the  grocer 
and  the  butcher  of  his  predicament 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  let  him 
have  food  on  credit.  His  relatives  did 
the  best  they  could  for  him,  but  all 
together  they  loaned  him  less  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars — not  much 
for  a  man  out  of  work  many  months 
and  having  a  growing  family  to 
support. 

John  had  not  overdone  the  privilege 
of  instalment  buying.    Ordinarily,   he 
bought  only  such  things  as  he  could 
well  afford.    If  just  before  being  laid 
off,    however,   he   had   grown 
overconfident    and   contracted 
to  buy  an  automobile  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
after  he  lost  his  job  the  car 
may    have   been    taken    away 
from  him. 

When  at  long  last  his  period 
of  unemployment  was  ended, 
John    Brown    faced   a   world 
that   looked   kind    despite   the 
fact   that   it  was   threatening 
to  lose  patience  over  the  debts 
he  owed  it.    Even  debts  when 
combined  with  an  assured  in- 
come were  to  be  faced  joyously 
after    the   experience    he    had 
been   through.     His   new  job 
meant  his  credit  was  good 
again  —  good    for    borrowing 
money  to  pay  off  such  creditors  as  had 
grown   impatient,   credit   for  buying 
necessities  until  he  could  get  back  on 
a  cash  basis,  and  then,  finally  a  cash 
economy  free  from  the  need  for  credit 
until  a  new  emergency  should  arise. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  our  com- 
posite John  Brown  to  the  group  as 
a  whole.  Most  of  the  Brown  fam- 
ilies were  small.  Of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  making  reply,  forty-three  had  no  minor  children ; 
thirty-one  had  one  child;  only  one  reporting  family  had  as 
many  as  eight  children,  two  had  seven.  Eighty-six  per  cent 
of  the  group  had  three  children  or  less. 

Their  periods  of  unemployment,  lasting  from  a  few  weeks 
to  as  many  as  twenty-seven  months,  averaged  seven  months. 
During  the  unemployment  only  seventeen  of  the  wives 
were  employed,  five  others  kept  roomers  or  boarders,  and 
two  helped  their  husbands  in  small  businesses  which  they 
attempted  to  set  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  employ- 
ment. No  wives  who  had  more  than  three  children  worked 
outside  the  home.  Among  the  families  which  had  two  chil- 
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dren  or  less  it  was  more  common  to 
find  the  wife  holding  a  regular  posi- 
tion, although  even  there  only  four- 
teen out  of  a  total  of  niney-five  worked 
outside  and  five  others  kept  roomers 
and  boarders  or  helped  their  hus- 
bands. Fourteen  families  reported  one 
child  at  work  and  one  had  two  earn- 
ing small  sums. 

Earnings  contributed  by  wives  and 
children  Were  in  the  main  very  small. 
Children  earned  from  sixteen  to 
seventy-five  dollars  a  month  and  wives 
reported  from  twenty  dollars  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  incomes 
on  which  these  families  had  been  ac- 
customed to  live  in  more  prosperous 
times.  All  but  a  few  of  them  were 
wholly  dependent  on  the  wages  of  the 
husband.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  dollars  a  month  was  the  largest 
wage  reported  by  any  of  the 
men.  Only  one  got  that  much 
and  he  had  been  working  for 
the  firm  that  paid  it  to  him 
for  seven  years.  Sixteen  earned 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars;  fifteen 
got  less  then  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  sixty  dol- 
lars was  the  lowest  normal 
monthly  wage  reported. 

On  the  whole,  these  men 
had  held  their  positions,  prior 
to  the  depression,  for  consid- 
erable lengths  of  time;  most 
of  them  had  been  on  the  same 
job  for  several  years,  and  some 
had  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
companies  which  had  found  it 
necessary  to  discharge  them. 
Many  men  had  received  marked 
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reductions  in  wages  prior  to  dis- 
charge. It  was,  nevertheless,  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  upon  reemployment  they 
received  even  less  than  their  reduced 
wages  on  the  old  jobs.  Of  146  re- 
porting on  this  item,  only  thirty-two 
had  wage  advances  on  the  new  job 
over  the  actual  wages  received  before 
discharge,  and  of  these  only  thirteen 
reported  new  positions  paying  more  than  the  old  one  had 
supplied  prior  to  the  depression.  Eighteen  reported  no 
change  in  wage,  and  the  rest  suffered  monthly  reductions 
which  ranged  from  five  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
Specifically,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man  who 
had  eight  children  had  been  employed  for  six  years  with  the 
firm  that  paid  him  two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  After 
losing  his  position,  he  was  out  of  work  for  fifteen  months 
and  then  got  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Meantime, 
his  wife  was  too  occupied  with  the  small  children  to  be 
able  to  go  to  work,  and  the  children  were  too  young  to 
make  contributions  to  the  family  (Continued  on  page  159) 
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"That  He's  My  Dog!" 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVTT 


ARRING  only  those  biological  activities  indis- 
pensable to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  the 
most  popular  pursuit  oi  mankind  always  has 
been  that  of  telling  other  people  how  to  behave. 
Grasping  for  power  to  make  them  do  it;  con- 
triving environment,  especially  including  edu- 
cation, so  that  they  will  have  to  do  it — do  it  automatically. 
Children,  servants  and  domestic  animals  are  the  principal 
victims  of  this  ancient  process;  but  it  is  applied  generally  to  the 
weak,  to  the  conquered,  to  those  hypnotized  by  slogans  and  old 
sayings;  to  those  who  endure  dutifully  what  Walt  Whitman 
called  "the  never-ending  audacity  of  elected  persons."  The 
procedure  of  political  dictators  with  regard  to  people  in  the 
mass  is  only  a  large-scale  variant  of  it.  In  the  raw  it  con- 
sists of  compulsion  through  fear,  by  physical  force  with  penal- 
ties varying  from  spanking  to  capital  punishment;  its  less 
obvious  forms  include  bribery  and  the  promises  of  the  dema- 
gogue. Underlying  all  these  is  the  technique  of  training,  all 
die  way  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  habituating  the  sub- 
jects of  it  not  only  to  do  it  but  to  like  to  do  it — anyhow  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  god-ordained  duty.  "Conditioning  reflexes." 

It  doesn't  go  quite  back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  If  one  may 
judge  by  what  used  to  be  accepted  as  the  official  annals  of  that 
place  and  of  the  proceedings  antecedent  thereto,  the  Creator 
seems  not  to  have  regarded  dictatorship  as  desirable.  Had 
Eve's  reflexes,  not  to  mention  Adam's,  been  effectively  con- 
ditioned by  long  training  and  fear  in  respect  of  fruit  and  reptiles, 
she  would  have  ''reacted  negatively"  to  that  famous  seduction, 
and  .  .  .  well,  lots  of  things  would  have  transpired,  if  not  better 
anyway  differently.  It  would  appear  however,  to  have  pleased 
the  Almighty,  having  set  in  motion  the  mundane  experiment, 
including  the  more  or  less  human  race,  to  leave  it  to  its  own 
devices — to  let  man  find  out  for  himself,  and  be  governed  by 
his  own  experience. 

WE  are  very  slow  in  taking  the  hint.  Few  really  believe 
in  it.  A  very  nice  young  American  couple,  well  loved 
friends  of  mine,  uncommonly  fervent  in  their  concern  about 
human  progress  and  the  welfare  of  the  world,  have  lately 
become  enamored  of  Communism,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
latest  name  for  the  vast  social  experiment  going  on  in  Soviet 
Russia.  The  other  day  I  heard  one  of  them  avow  the  de- 
termination that  their  baby,  at  the  point  of  beginning  conversa- 
tion, should  learn  first  the  word  "Lenin."  Twas  said  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  a  verbal  chip-on-shoulder  challenging  battle; 
but  it  afforded  me  the  more  amusement  because  I  know  that 
one  factor  in  their  state  of  mind  is  rebellion  against  the  con- 
ventional routine  of  religion  and  social  philosophy  soaked  and 
drilled  into  them  in  their  own  childhood!  Much  of  the  tyranny 
over  children  in  the  world  is  a  getting  square  for  what  the 
parents  suffered  at  the  hands  of  theirs.  Nevertheless  it 
was  inadvertent  expression  of  the  age-old  technique  of  "con- 
ditioning reflexes"  of  little  children  so  that  they  will  ever  after 
react  automatically  and  favorably  to  the  faith  of  the  parents 
— by  saturating  their  infancy  with  the  sacred  names  and  shib- 
boleths. It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  conservative;  the 
Reds  are  just  as  bad. 

Lately  I  have  been  deriving  edification  from  rereading 
some  of  the  contributions  to  a  symposium  of  article*  by  well 


known  persons,  published  not  long  ago  in  one  of  our  most 
rebellious  journals-of-opinion  under  the  general  caption,  "If 
I  Were  Dictator."  The  symposium  affords  exceptionally  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  state  of  mind  congenitally  resident 
in  all  of  us.  Of  the  idea  that  the  principal  trouble  with  dic- 
tatorship, whether  of  individuals,  parties,  classes  or  mobs, 
is  in  the  kind  of  folks  who  exercise  it.  Things  would  be  very 
different  for  the  better  if  the  power  lay  with  me;  if  my  ideas 
were  in  force;  if  only  the  dominant  authority  could  repre- 
sent my  opinions,  interests,  creed,  party,  class,  nation,  race. 

ONE  of  these  writers  runs  fairly  out  of  breath  and  ingenuity 
in  enumerating  what  he  calls  "a  few" — nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  fact — of  the  things  he  would  do,  enact,  compel,  for  the 
reordering  of  the  world.  Things  varying  in  importance  and 
difficulty  from  conscripting  his  fellow-citizens  in  their  persons 
and  possessions  "for  necessary  civil  purposes"  to  the  extinction 
of  obnoxious  insects!  A  distinguished  university  president,  dep- 
recating any  such  exotic  tyrants  as  Stalin  or  Mussolini,  would 
''lodge  leadership"  in  big  business  men  who  were  "really  big, 
thinking  socially  and  acting  nationally."  He  would  bring  things 
about  by  persuasion,  but  "with  appropriate  threats  in  the 
background."  Most  amusing  of  all  is  the  platform  of  one  of 
the  most  uncompromising  of  our  pacifists  and  non-resistants, 
who  would  abolish  .  .  .  would  serve  notice  .  .  .  would  exile 
.  .  .  would  remove  from  our  statute  books  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  .  .  .  would  be  as  rigid  as  the  Soviets  in  such-and-such 
matters.  Most  of  all,  he  would  have  absolute  freedom  of 
speech  and  teaching,  without  any  limit  until — until  somebody 
proposed  to  limit  it!  In  that  event,  "if  anyone  sneaked  in  and 
said,  'I  believe  in  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech  but  there 
are  limits' " — away  with  him  to  durance  vile,  upon  a  prison- 
farm  in  Alaska!  In  this  dictator-ruled  Utopia  nobody  shall 
limit  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech — except  the  dictator. 

Some  of  the  contributors  of  course  see  the  point;  they  do 
not  take  themselves  very  seriously;  nearly  all  oi  them  realize 
that  they  are  spouting  hot-air.  One  of  the  best  begs  the 
whole  question  by  "assuming  that  I  possess" — then  why  dic- 
tatorship ? — "a  thumping  majority  of  public  opinion."  "I  ap- 
point an  obedient  cabinet  and  forty-eight  obedient  governors" — 
sounds  Tammanyesque  to  me.  And  he  abandons  the  whole 
position  by  declaring  that  "if  the  office  is  to  be  maintained  by 
machine-gun,  I  quit."  Better  still  is  the  program  presented  on 
the  outside  by  one  who  didn't  contribute  to  the  symposium ;  the 
sole  plank  in  his  platform  was:  "I  would  resign." 

I  expressly  disavow  intent  to  sneer  at  or  make  light  of  this 
symposium  or  any  contribution  to  it.  These  discussions  of 
and  proposals  for  the  common  welfare  and  the  solution  of  the 
mighty  problems  which  bedevil  the  world  are  useful,  suggestive, 
necessary.  They  belong  in  the  practice  of  free  speech.  They 
add  to  and  modify  the  material  of  enlightened  public  opinion, 
the  common  wisdom,  society's  self-criticism  and  aspiration.  In 
the  development  of  the  individual  and  social  mind  as  well  as 
in  die  field  of  biology  Nature's  technique  is  to  scatter  ideas 
both  wise  and  foolish  (so  hard  to  know  which  is  which!)  as 
well  as  seeds  and  pollen,  with  lavish  indiscriminate  hand,  wheat 
and  tares  alike  falling  upon  good  soil  and  stony  ground,  with 
reliance  in  the  long  run  upon  the  hazards  of  circumstance  and 
unlimited  time  and  the  slowly  accumulating  wisdom  of  experi- 
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ence,  to  isolate  and  protect  and  fructify  the  truth — whatever 
that  may  turn  out  to  be. 

Those  who  dally  with  the  idea  of  dictatorship  of  any 
kind  will  find  fruitful  reading  in  Count  Sforza's  illuminating 
study  of  the  post-war  dictatorships  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Jugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Spain,  Turkey  and  Russia,  including  the  thus 
far  abortive  attempts  to  install  fascism,  sovietism,  or  to  restore 
monarchism,  in  Germany.1  Among  other  impressive  disclosures 
in  this  highly  informing  and  inspiring  volume,  which  naturally  is 
most  intimate  and  emphatic  with  reference  to  Italy,  the  author's 
own  country,  is  the  text  of  Mussolini's  own  original  program, 
"which  he  wrote  in  1919  for  the  creation  of  his  fasci."  No 
better  example  could  there  be  of  the  fine  breathings  of  liberty 
in  the  "before  taking"  output  of  revolutionary  aspiration,  as 
contrasted  with  what  despotism  always  comes  to  in  the  saddle: 

Italian  Republic  ...  A  National  Constituent  Assembly  .  .  . 
Decentralization  of  the  executive  power  .  .  .  Autonomous  adminis- 
tration ...  by  means  of  their  own  legislative  organs  .  .  .  Sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  exercised  through  a  universal,  equal  and 
direct  franchise  .  .  .  the  people  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  in- 
itiative of  referendum  and  veto.  Abolition  of  the  political  police 
.  .  .  Magistrates  elected  independently  of  the  executive. 

Liberty  of  opinion  and  conscience,  of  religion,  of  associations, 
of  the  press  .  .  .  Abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 

Possibly  Signor  Mussolini  secretly  still  believes  all  this  and 
ir  his  heart  more  or  less  ruefully  contemplates  what  his  ma- 
chine has  done  to  it.  Remember  Frankenstein.  But  in  the 
light  of  it  see  what  has  happened  to  liberty  in  Italy.  See  for 
a  mild  example  the  oath,  recently  prescribed  for  all  teachers: 
of  perpetual  allegiance  to  the  king  and  his  royal  successors; 
most  especially  to  the  Fascist  regime.  Only  twelve  out  of 
1225  university  professors,  at  the  price  of  their  professional 
existence,  refused  that  humiliation.  The  point  is  that  with 
however  fair  promises  and  protestations,  dictatorship  takes 
possession,  it  never  fails  to  degenerate  into  despotism,  in  forms 
and  excesses  depending  upon  place  and  circumstances,  but  essen- 
tially ever  the  same.  As  count  Sforza  says,  "to  rule  by  fear 
degrades  rulers  and  ruled  alike." 

All  dictatorships  eliminate  the  best  from  public  life;  the  cour- 
ageous servants,  the  critical  minds,  the  creative  brains. 

A^  the  very  best  of  it,  dictatorship,  enforced  obedience  to  out- 
side authority,  like  martial  law  in  a  catastrophe,  is  justifi- 
able only  in  a  widely  recognized  emergency;  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  it  must  abdicate  and  restore  self-control.  As  Count 
Sforza  puts  it,  "The  danger  past,  the  successors  to  dictator- 
ship should  hasten  to  remove  themselves  and  account  for  every- 
thing they  did.  Account  for  everything.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  whole 
problem  of  democracy  in  the  present  world  lies  there." 

Deep  in  all  of  us  lies  that  lust  for  power,  that  delight  in 
being  obeyed,  salve  especially  for  such  as  feel  themselves  defi- 
cient. Stevenson  had  it  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  in  the  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses,  the  delicious  Looking  Forward: 

When  I  am  grown  to  man's  estate 
I  shall  be  very  proud  and  great, 
And  tell  the  other  girls  and  boys 
Not  to  meddle  with  my  toys. 

The  late  Nathaniel  C.  Wright,  well  known  as  editor  of 
numerous  newspapers,  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  boyhood  play- 
mate. Approaching  his  friend's  woodshed  one  morning,  he 
heard  therefrom  intermittent  shrieks,  as  of  some  creature  in 
mortal  agony.  Within  he  found  his  chum,  with  a  newly- 
acquired  puppy,  upon  whose  tail  he  was  grinding  from  time 
to  time  with  a  sharp  and  jagged  stick;  hence  the  shrieks. 

"George,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  to  that  dog?" 

Without  looking  up  from  the  grim  ritual  and  grinding  down 
again,  the  other  boy  replied: 

"I'm  teaching  this  little  such-and-such   that  he's   my   dog!" 
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So  even  in  the  minor  matters  of  daily  life  it  is  not  easy  to 
identify  motives.  Seldom  are  they  simple;  seldom  what  they 
purport  to  be.  Father  may  be  licking  Johnny  for  Johnny's 
good,  with  the  familiar  "it  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you," 
pr  some  similar  form  of  parental  buncombe.  Quite  as  likely  is 
it  that  he  is  licking  Johnny  chiefly  because  he  is  angry  at  some 
affront  to  his  own  authority  and  dignity ;  not  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  also  he  is  bigger  than  Johnny. 

SO  in  the  larger  fields,  social,  political,  international,  it  is 
well  to  look  for  the  cat  under  the  meal.  Look  for  instance 
at  the  Philippines.  As  long  as  it  seemed  that  they  would  be 
a  source  of  profit,  glory  or  other  advantage  to  us,  we  were 
glib  enough  with  pious  phrases,  about  the  "White  Man's  Bur- 
den," "Benevolent  Assimilation"  and  all  that  other  applesauce 
with  which  after  the  Spanish  War  we  salved  our  consciences 
and  sought  to  present  some  sort  of  alibi  out  of  "decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind."  And  we  went  on,  contriving  to 
find  that  "the  Constitution  follows  the  flag"  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  seems  at  the  time  to  be  to  our  interest  to  have  it  do  so. 
Latterly,  finding  that  free  trade  with  our  Philippine  colony 
embarrasses  us  with  commercial  competition,  we  discover  that 
the  demand  of  the  Filipinos  for  independence  is  morally  justi- 
fied, and  under  a  smokescreen  of  pious  language  can  hardly 
wait  to  throw  them  over  to  the  outside  of  the  tariff  wall,  to 
sink  or  swim  as  best  they  may. 

Upon  authority  which  I  think  sufficient  I  hear  that  the  Jap- 
anese onslaught  upon  Shanghai  was  not  in  the  least  in  accord- 
ance with  a  considered  determination  of  the  government  at 
Tokyo,  but  was  an  exploit  of  the  Japanese  navy  upon  its  own 
initiative.  According  to  this  plausible  version  of  the  business, 
the  Japanese  army  had  exhibited  notable  efficiency  and  celerity 
in  Manchuria,  thereby  winning  enviable  kudos. 

"How  now?"  says  the  navy  to  itself,  "this  is  all  very  fine 
business  for  the  army;  but  where  do  we  come  in?" 

Whereupon,  overnight  and  without  so  much  as  a  by-your- 
k-ave  to  the  civil  government,  under  the  guise  of  determination 
to  obliterate  the  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  boycott  located 
there,  the  Japanese  war  vessels  descended  upon  Shanghai.  A 
little  later  they  visited  also  other  ports  of  China,  hunting  down 
this  and  that  in  the  way  of  pretexts,  including  newspaper  "in- 
sults to  our  royal  house" — any  stick  to  beat  the  dog.  They 
even  demanded  the  removal  from  the  Chinese  language  of  that 
peculiarly  hateful  word,  applied  to  them  by  the  Chinese,  signify- 
ing something  between  a  dwarf  and  a  monkey.  As  it  turned 
out,  they  bit  off  more  than  they  could  chew;  the  enterprise 
pioved  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  it  had  looked  in  the 
prospectus.  Of  course,  as  usual  in  such  things,  once  begun  it 
had  to  be  gone  through  with;  all  the  enginery  of  patriotic 
fervor  had  to  be  enlisted  in  Japan,  including,  also  as  usual  in 
all  countries  in  such  matters,  the  suppression  of  every  form 
of  liberal  protest.  One  of  the  worst  examples  of  that  was 
when  a  group  of  army  officers  dragged  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  out 
of  the  hospital  at  risk  of  his  life,  to  make  him  apologize  for 
having  said  (as  was  alleged)  that  "militarism  is  more  danger- 
ous than  communism." 

And  now  Japan,  deep  in  industrial  and  economic  depression, 
finds  herself  up  to  the  neck  in  the  expenditures  of  war  and 
hurt  irretrievably  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  world ;  a  fact 
to  which,  regardless  of  the  bluster  of  her  present  spokesmen, 
her  people  are  acutely  sensitive.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Jap- 
anese blow-hards  and  die-hards  to  threaten  resignation  from  the 
League  of  Nations;  some  of  them  no  doubt  mean  it,  and  it 
may  be  done ;  but  wiser  and  more  far  seeing  Japanese  know 
that  it  would  be  moral  suicide.  Social  suicide,  too.  It  is 
greatly  valued  for  Japan's  "face"  to  be  joined  as  an  equal  in 
any  world-organization.  The  gall  for  the  Japanese  in  the 
repudiation  by  the  United  States  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  "gentle- 
man's agreement"  governing  Japanese  immigration  was  in  the 
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fact  that  it  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  Chinese.  Fancy  them 
deliberately  shutting  themselves  out  of  any  organization  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  including  the  World  Court,  leaving 
China  in! 

The  spirit  of  force,  of  repression  and  strangling  of  protest 
and  proposal,  distasteful  to  the  hearer,  is  all  but  universal. 
Very  rare  indeed  is  that  person  who  can  listen  tolerantly,  for- 
ever  vigilant  against  himself,  conscious  that  his  own  deepest 
conviction  on  any  subject  may  be  mistaken.  Rarer  still  he  who 
can  bear  without  the  impulse  to  silence  the  proposer,  sugges- 
tions of  changes  threatening  his  own  material  interests  and 
rights  as  he  conceives  them.  "Liberty  in  details,  unity  in  essen- 
tials" is  a  fine-sounding  phrase;  but  it  begs  the  question  by 
assuming  that  anyone  knows  beyond  room  for  dispute  what  are 
the  essentials.  What  seems  axiomatic  to  one  often  precisely 
fits  the  other  fellow's  definition  of  nonsense.  Furthermore, 
temfora  mutantur — seeming  and  widely  accepted  "essentials" 
of  one  time,  situation  or  stage  of  development  and  knowledge 
are  constantly  turning  out  to  be  no  longer  essential  or  even 
altogether  false.  And  we  are  forever  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously confusing  our  own  notions,  motives,  interests,  inten- 
tions, with  the  ideas  and  projects,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Almighty. 
Like  the  little  girl  who  said  she  couldn't  understand  how  all 
those  Methodists  and  Baptists  could  expect  to  be  happy  in 
Heaven,  or  to  go  there  at  all  for  that  matter,  since  God  was 
a  Presbyterian. 

Try  to  visualize  in  action  the  operations  of  any  sort  of 
dictatorship  in  our  own  country.  Consider  the  difficulty  we 
have  now  in  finding  capable  and  honest  persons  to  direct  our 


public  functions.  I  do  not  myself  know  anybody  whom  I  would 
trust  with  dictatorial  powers,  or  with  any  powers  not  strictly 
limited  by  law  and  subject  to  the  free  play  of  public  protest. 
No  government  can  be  either  safe  or  honest  without  an  active 
opposition.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  both  Fascism  and  Soviet  ism 
in  practice  that  no  worth-while  opposition  is  tolerated. 

The  immense  and  perplexing  problems  in  which  the  whole 
world  is  now  enmeshed  will  require  the  utmost  of  human 
wisdom,  expressed  and  precipitated  under  stress  of  unprece- 
dented conditions  in  free  discussion  actuated  by  the  interplay 
of  conflicting  interests.  There  is  no  other  way.  Wisdom  and 
disinterested  public  spirit  are  neither  confined  to  nor  absent 
from  any  class.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  native  in- 
telligence and  devotion  to  human  welfare  is  not  more  prevalent 
among  stock-brokers  or  bankers  than  among  grocers  or  brick- 
layers. As  for  the  futilities  of  debate  and  procedure  in  Con- 
gress, they  are  embodiments  of  business  precision  and  dispatch 
compared  with  the  proceedings  of  the  typical  college  faculty. 
Out  of  the  common  brains,  impelled  by  the  common  peril,  must 
come  the  solutions.  There  is  no  other  way.  Futile  the  search 
for  the  super-man,  wise  enough  and  good  enough  to  restrain  his 
own  lust  for  power,  and  to  recognize,  curb  and  eliminate  the 
brutal,  the  corrupt,  the  self-serving  "yes-men"  who  inevitably 
surround  him,  stulifying  his  best  intentions,  his  fairest  and  most 
alluring  prognostications.  Any  fool,  as  Cavour  once  said,  can 
rule — for  the  time  being — by  martial  law;  but  that  rule  re- 
quires continually  intensified  force.  And  with  increase  of 
pressure  comes  nearer  and  nearer  the  explosion.  Self-govern- 
ment, for  an  individual  or  a  people,  is  the  sole  way  of  progress. 


Tuileries  Gardens 

By  HAROLD  T.  PULSIFER 


CHILDREN  of  France  with  hoop  and  ball, 
With  hoop  and  ball, 
n   hoop  and   ball; 
I  watch  your  slender  figures  dance 

The  green  leaves  fluttering  over  all. 
The  dust  your  flying  footsteps  spurn 

It  drifts  like  smoke  from  phantom  guns, 
And  is  there  one  of  you  who  runs 
To  mark  the  mystic  flames  that  burn 

In  this  dear  soil,  from  this  dread  ground, 
Or  any  ears  to  catch  the  sound 
Of  vanished  voices  floating  by 
Above    the    tumult    of    your    cry? 

Lift  up  rour   eyes   from   hoop  and  ball. 

From  hoop  and  ball, 

From   hoop   and   ball; 
Behold    a    thronging    host    arise: — 

These  gardens  echo  to  their  call, 
They  play  your  games   and   dream   your   dreams 

Upon  these  stones,  beside  this  grass; 

A  little  while  and  then  they  pass. 
Now  suddenly  the  sunlight  gleams 

On   flashing  blades   and   crowded    ranks. 

The  caissons  roll,   the  harness  clanks: — 
These  weeping  women,  marching  men 
When  shall  they  play  and   dream   again? 

Oh   turn   away   from   hoop   and   ball, 

From  hoop  and  ball, 

From  hoop   and   ball; 
And  mark  die  cries  of  them  that  slay 

And   maenads  shrieking  over   all! 
These   staring  skulls  that  wore   the   crown. 

These   white   throats   laced    with    flaming   red. 


These  bloody  smocks  that  clothe  the  dead, 
These  shattered   fragments  of   renown; — 
How  swift  they  follow,  follow  after 
High  merriment  and  elfin  laughter; 
And   do   they  still   crowd   close   behind 
Your  feet  so  light,  your  eyes  so  blind? 

So  close  they  are  to  hoop  and  ball, 

To  hoop  and  ball. 

To  hoop  and  ball; 
But  yesterday   a   shooting   star 

Burst  where  your  very  footsteps  falL 
Black  fear  was  in  its  murky  breath 

And  hate  was  in  its  iron  soul. 

It  chose  an  altar  for  its  goal. 
This   messenger   of   sudden   death! 

How  long,  how  long  will  you  be  free 

Laughing,    to    face    eternity? 
And  shall  your  children's  children  hear 
Death's  brazen   bugle   ringing  clear? 

Who  knows  but  now  with  hoop  and  ball, 
With  hoop  and  ball, 
With  hoop  and  ball. 

Some  spirit  with   unclouded   brow 
Will  solve  the   riddle  of  it  all; 

And  kindled  fay  these  ghosts  to  flame 

Shall   tower   forth   in   God-like   wrath 
And  sweep  this  terror  from  the  path, — 

This  ancient  dread,  this  primal  shame? 
Spirit   be   swift   with    flag   and    drum. 
The   hour   is   nigh,    is   come,  is  come; — 

Clear  risioned  as  the  soul  of   France: — 

Be  braver  than  her  bravest  lance! 
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Children  Come  Dear 

By  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 


E  world  has  a  new  experience  in  store  when 
it  tries  the  quixotic  experiment  of  giving  all 
children  what  they  need.  It  can  be  almost 
certainly  predicted  it  will  first  have  to  give  up 
indulging  itself  in  some  things  that  it  doesn't 
need.  One  can  but  wonder  if  the  White  House 
conferees  recognized  the  revolutionary  character  of  their  pro- 
posals. Give  every  child  what  he  needs — what  could  be  more 
obviously  right!  Indeed,  what  else  could  a  child-welfare  con- 
ference say?  Yet  someone  is  expected  to  provide,  and  that 
someone  has  to  get  the  wherewithal  somewhere.  That  some- 
where is  the  national  income  flowing  through  channels  not  now 
routed  to  those  charged  with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
spending  it  for  the  care  and  education  of  children.  It  is  true 
some  of  the  national  income  gets  into  the  hands  of  such  people 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions  (such  as  the  educational  system  and 
mothers'  aid),  the  income  which  a  person  receives  is  not  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  and  usually  is  not  in  any  way  adjusted 
to  his  child-caring  responsibilities. 

The  three  volumes  here  reviewed'  are  from  the  series  of 
some  forty-five  volumes,  large  and  small,  which  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  has  listed 
for  publication  during  this  two-year  period  following  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  itself  in  November  1930.  If  the  re- 
mainder of  the  publications  are  of  the  same  type  as  these  first 
three,  and  if  either  our  leaders  or  our  masses  come  to  take 
them  seriously,  our  present  form  of  so- 
ciety is  due  to  undergo  a  vast  change. 
While  the  reports  to  date  are  almost, 
but  not  quite,  silent  on  our  economic 
system,  all  call  for  a  realignment  in  the 
use  of  the  country's  income  resources 
which  would  make  Russia's  look  like  an 
old-time  capitalist  regime. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  situation  de- 
scribed in  the  volume  on  Special  Educa- 
tion which  deals  with  the  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children.  It  is  there 
brought  out  that  according  to  the  best 
estimates  of  the  committee  there  are  some 
eighty-four  hundred  blind  children  under 
twenty  years  of  age  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  special  education  to  help  them 
offset  this  extreme  form  of  physical  de- 
fect. Presumably  their  parents  and  other 
natural  custodians  cannot  provide.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  state  should 
educate  them.  Such  education  in  the  state 
residential  schools  costs  about  $630  per 
year  per  pupil  and  in  braille  classes  in 
the  public  schools,  from  $120  to  $590  per 
year.  If  a  modest  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $300  on  each  of  these  chil- 
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dren  were  provided,  the  bill  of  states  and  local  units  would  be 
$2,520,000  a  year.  There  are  about  forty-five  thousand  par- 
tially-seeing children  who  are  not  now  but  should  be  in  sight- 
saving  classes  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $200  each. 
Their  special  education  would  cost  about  $9,000,000  an- 
nually. 

If  only  one  tenth  of  the  estimated  three  million  children  with 
impaired  hearing  needed  special  education  (only  18,212  were 
reported  to  be  receiving  it)  in  day  schools  and  classes  for  the 
deaf,  there  would  be  about  980,000  children  thus  to  be  served 
at  an  estimated  annual  per  capita  cost  of  $264  each.  This 
would  total  $258,720,000  for  one  year. 

Of  the  million  children  with  speech  defects,  60,000  are  re- 
ceiving corrective  treatment.  At  ten  dollars  a  year  each  the 
special  education  of  the  remainder  would  require  about 
$9,400,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  88,400  of  the  300,000  crippled  chil- 
dren are  without  special  education  and  are  in  need  of  it.  If 
for  each  one  an  equal  expenditure  of  $300  should  be  incurred, 
the  bill  would  be  $26,520,000. 

Of  the  382,000  tuberculous  children,  the  850,000  "suspicious" 
cases,  the  1,000,000  children  with  weak  or  damaged  hearts 
(375>OOO  with  serious  organic  heart  disease)  and  the  6,000,000 
children  who  are  malnourished,  only  40,000  are  in  open-window 
and  open-air  classes.  If,  of  the  other  8,192,000  children  not  so 
cared  for,  only  a  quarter,  or  2,000,000,  were  found  to  need 
such  special  adaption  of  ordinary  school- 
ing at  an  average  annual  cost  of  $169 
each — the  present  cost  of  such  classes — 
the  bill  would  be  $338,000,000. 

If  the  665,000  children  with  behavior 
problems  not  now  looked  after  by  the 
elementary  schools  were  each  to  receive 
$50  worth  of  special  attention  or  edu- 
cation a  year,  the  cost  would  be  $33,250,- 
ooo,  and  if  the  390,000  pupils  with 
marked  mental  retardation  were  to  have 
a  similar  outlay,  the  cost  would  amount 
to  $19,500,000. 

The  total  annual  bill  for  special  edu- 
cation, largely  in  day  schools,  would  thus 
amount  to  about  $700,000,000,  without 
allowance  for  any  overhead  expense  for 
supervision,  for  preparation  of  teachers 
and  so  on,  and  without  counting  the  addi- 
tional expense  necessary  for  cooperation 
from  other  agencies,  public  and  private, 
which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  needed 
if  the  original  expense  were  to  be  fruit- 
ful. These  would  doubtless  carry  the 
figure  well  toward  a  billion.  If  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $2000  were  paid  the 
special-class  teachers,  this  total  outlay 
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would    mean    *   corps   of    tome   300,000   new   public   officials. 

Every  section  of  this  report  emphasized  the  importance  of 
specially  trained  teachers  so  that  some  initial  investment  would 
be  required  for  the  training  of  this  personnel  as  well  as  for 
•one  material  equipment.  And  even  this  would  not  be  the 
whole  bill  for  the  nation's  handicapped  children.  Among  these 
several  classes  of  children  there  are  some  who  would  require 
the  more  expensive  forms  of  full-time  institutional  care.  And 
only  a  fraction  of  the  children  in  some  of  the  large  classes  were 
counted  in  our  summary  of  the  situation.  A  thorough  job 
would  probably  cost  considerably  more  than  a  billion. 

Although  the  writers  of  this  series  of  reports  were  anxious 
that  the  extent  of  these  opportunities  for  conservation  and  cul- 
tivation of  our  human  resources  should  be  sensed  by  the  public 
of  the  United  States  and  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  no  cheap  and  easy  way  to  serve  the  handicapped 
child  well,  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  indicating  what  the 
total  cost  would  be  or  even  of  hinting  as  to  the  way  such  con- 
servation service  should  be  financed.  There  is  an  occasional 
recognition  that  not  all  local  communities  can  provide  these 
services.  State  and  federal  aid  are  mentioned  in  a  general 
way  once  in  a  while. 

IT  is  obvious  that  a  program  of  such  magnitude  could  not  be 
launched  in  a  year  or  brought  to  full  operation  in  several 
years,  but  it  must  be  equally  clear  that  it  will  never  be  in 
operation  unless  someone  sits  down  calmly  and  estimates  its 
total  cost  and  also  figures  out  whence  the  income  to  support 
such  a  program  is  to  come.  That,  I  suppose,  is  what  might  be 
called  national  planning  for  a  part  of  child  welfare — in  this 
case,  the  special  education  of  the  handicapped.  But  these  re- 
ports do  not  carry  us  that  far. 

This  volume  also  included  a  section  on  the  1.500,000  gifted 
children  in  the  United  States.  No  estimates  appear  as  to  the 
investment  in  education  which  might  well  be  made  in  their  be- 
half by  the  educational  system,  although  some  additional  ex- 
pense is  recommended.  Nothing  is  said  of  scholarships  to  see 
that  no  gifted  child  is  forced  out  of  school  and  college  pre- 
maturely. Perhaps  if  we  spent  in  well  directed  ways  a  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  for  a  while  on  these  children  they  might 
fturn  help  us  figure  out  how  to  get  that  billion  to  educate 
the  handicapped! 

There  is  not  space  here  to  do  more  than  comment  briefly  on 
these  remarkable  books.  Before  going  on  to  the  other  two — the 
discussion  thus  far  concerns  only  the  report  on  Special  Edu- 
cation— it  would  be  well  to  finish  the  comments  on  that  vol- 
ume. While  its  contents  is  uneven  in  quality,  owing  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  knowledge  about  the  various  fields  has  not  been 
uniformly  cultivated  and  in  part  to  the  differences  in  the  amount 
of  ability  and  time  that  obviously  went  into  the  preparation  of 
the  several  sections,  this  report  is  bound  to  be  helpful  to  any- 
one who  wishes  to  review  the  entire  picture  of  special  educa- 
tion provided  either  in  the  country  as  a  whole  or  his  commu- 
nity in  particular.  The  data  presented  are  in  the  main  of  a 
somewhat  rough  inventory  type;  sometimes  they  are  pretty 
sketchy,  even  wobbly.  Sometimes  there  is  evidence  of  haste 
and  none  too  careful  editing,  as  when  "medium"  is  used  for 
"median,"  but  it  would  be  a  captious  person  indeed  who  would 
dwell  on  the  defects  of  this  earnest  effort  to  set  forth  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  situation  and  to  indicate  what  wisdom 
and  experience  dictate  are  the  methods  by  which  these  chil- 
dren's lives  can  be  made  more  valuable  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country.  Some  of  the  sections,  especially  the  one  for  the 
partially-seeing,  is  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  subject  for 
laymen — at  least  it  was  for  this  layman. 

All  of  the  sections  in  this  report  urge  the  essential  economy 
of  taking  care  of  handicapped  children  properly,  of  educating 
them  well  and  of  guiding  them  aright.  They  all  point  to  tie 
savings  in  future  outlay  for  the  care  of  dependent,  defective 


and  criminal  adults  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  if  the 
right  steps  are  taken  now.  But  one  cannot  but  wonder  whether 
we  shall  ever  gird  ourselves  to  take  those  drastic  self-denying 
steps.  Some  generation  sometime  may  have  the  courage  to  tax 
itself  both  to  take  proper  care  of  the  results  of  past  neglect 
and  failure  and  at  the  same  time  to  undertake  a  genuine  and 
thorough  preventive  job.  Such  a  program  will  require  a  very 
great  deal  of  money  but,  unless  all  of  these  people  who  have 
worked  with  handicapped  children  are  dead  wrong,  the  invest- 
ment in  prevention  should  pay  so  well  that  when  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  it  gets  in  its  work,  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  remedial  work  will  follow  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  country  would  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  that  ineffective* 
are  transformed  to  producers.  At  the  present  there  would 
seem  to  be  few  indeed  who  wish  to  invest  in  social  welfare  on 
a  big  enough  scale  to  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  total 
community  situation. 

The  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  itself 
needs  little  comment.  The  abstracts  of  the  committee  reports 
are  similar  to  those  published  just  prior  to  the  Conference  it- 
self. The  principal  difference  is  the  omission  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Health  Organization.  In  the  fore- 
word Secretary  Wilbur  ot  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
promises  seventeen  committee  reports,  but  where  one  of  the 
abstracts  ought  to  be,  Surgeon-General  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  inserts  the  note  that 
it  has  been  omitted  from  this  volume  "because  in  some  of  its 
aspects  the  report  touches  controversial  points  which  require 
further  consideration."  The  report  of  the  committee  on  Public 
Health  Organization  was  finally  released  on  February  6,  1932 
with  some  modification  and  some  minority  statements.  It  should 
be  carefully  studied. 

The  principal  addition  to  these  proceedings  over  the  pre- 
liminary volume  are  the  speeches  made  at  the  large  general 
meetings — thoroughly  reported  through  many  channels.  The 
Children's  Charter,  that  de  luxe  report  of  the  Aspiration  Com- 
mittee, sadly  needs  coordination  with  the  findings  of  a  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  If  only,  however,  we  could  take  that 
charter  seriously  and  literally  and  work  up  in  ourselves  the 
necessary  courage  to  follow  even  a  few  of  these  aspirations,  it 
would  do  worlds  for  business  right  now.  The  Vllth  paragraph 
calls  "For  every  child  a  dwelling-place  safe,  sanitary  and  whole- 
some, with  reasonable  provisions  for  privacy;  free  from  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  thwart  his  development;  and  a  home  en- 
vironment harmonious  and  enriching."  The  VHIth  specifies 
"For  every  child  a  school  which  is  safe  from  hazards,  sani- 
tary, properly  equipped,  lighted  and  ventilated.  For  younger 
children  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  to  supplement  home 
care."  Here  is  a  program  sufficient  in  itself  to  lead  us  back 
to  prosperity  for  at  least  a  few  years.  The  XVth  resolution 
came  a  little  nearer  the  problem  when  it  said:  "For  every 
child  the  right  to  grow  up  in  a  family  with  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  and  the  security  of  a  stable  income  as  the  surest 
safeguard  against  social  handicaps."  But  where  is  the  court 
that  will  protect  such  a  "right"  for  children?  Our  courts 
have  thought  the  child's  father's  or  mother's  right  of  freedom 
of  contract  for  a  sub-standard  wage  was  his  most  cherished 
safeguard. 

THE  truth  is,  of  course,  that  short  of  the  segregation  of  chil- 
dren, they  cannot  be  separated  from  their  families  and  com- 
munities for  the  purposes  of  security  and  standard  of  living. 
Secretary  Wilbur  explains  that  going  beyond  the  range  of  in- 
tr jests  of  the  two  earlier  White  House  Conferences  this  one 
has  been  conceived  so  as  to  concern  "all  children,  in  their  total 
aspects,  including  those  social  and  environmental  factors  which 
are  influencing  modern  childhood."  Yet  one  looks  in  vain  in 
tie  summary  of  the  proceedings  for  any  references  to  the  body 
of  thought  concerned  with  problems  of  the  birthrate  and  to 
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the  great  field  of  economic  institutions  as  they  affect  standards 
ot  living  and  family  life,  education  and  early  work-experience 
of  young  people.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  promises  that 
the  conference  will  try  to  "determine  where  our  social,  educa- 
tional and  governmental  machinery  is  at  fault  in  training  him 
to  his  utmost  capacities."  Our  economic  machinery  for  dis- 
tributing income  to  make  possible  this  training  was  not  in- 
cluded. Even  the  section  on  milk  refers  to  production  and 
control  and  omits  reference  to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  dis- 
tribute milk  to  those  unable  to  -buy  it.  It  certainly  was  of  a 
piece  with  President  Hoover's  bad  luck  to  have  prosperity  dis- 
appear just  when  this  Conference  began  to  issue  advice  about 
how  to  apply  some  of  it  to  child-welfare  purposes. 

THE  volume  on  The  Home  and  the  Child  is  a  symposium 
prepared  under  the  chairmanship  of  Martha  Van  Rensselaer 
of  the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University.  It 
enunciates  the  same  high  standards  of  housing,  of  furnishings 
and  equipment  that  one  so  often  finds  in  magazines  devoted  to 
the  household  affairs  of  suburban  families  of  substantial  in- 
come. Besides  setting  forth  that  there  "should  be"  every  con- 
venience and  regard  for  all  esthetic  considerations  in  all  homes, 
such  fine  points  as  "a  workshop  in  which  the  men  and  boys 
of  the  home  can  putter"  and  vine-clad  lattices  and  hedges  to 
screen  the  clotheslines,  are  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  The 
whole  section  on  housing  implies  that  the  American  family  will 
own  its  own  tastefully  furnished  home  in  a  garden  city. 

Some  idea  of  the  way  that  this  committee  saw  the  situation 
appears  from  a  couple  of  passages  in  the  introduction: 

(i)  Money  problems  of  the  home  are  considered  basic  in  fam- 
ily adjustments.  When  these  problems  are  not  wisely  and  co- 
operatively solved  by  the  family  they  are  destructive  alike  to 
adult  and  child;  (2)  census  reports  indicate  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  families  have  an  income  inadequate  for  the  proper 
rearing  of  children.  It  is  desirable  to  determine  how  children 
will  fare  on  such  incomes  and  how  and  to  what  extent  society 
must  help. 

Pathetically  enough,  the  section  on  home  management  is 
called  the  "management  of  income."  Something  can  be  done 
in  the  management  of  expenditures  but  almost  the  last  thing 
a  typical  family  in  the  United  States  can  do  is  to  manage  its 
income.  Outside  forces  decide  the  source  and  the  size  of  fam- 
ilies' incomes  for  industrial  workers,  for  farmers,  for  white- 
collar  workers,  even  for  many  of  those  on  incomes  from  capi- 
tal. One  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  naivete  of  such  a  statement 
as  this: 

The  management  of  the  finances  of  his  own  particular  family 
is  of  crucial  importance  to  every  child.  On  the  wisdom  of  that 


management  depends  not  only  his  physical  well  being,  but  also 
his  first  economic  education.  If  his  family's  income  is  too  small, 
or  if  it  is  badly  administered,  he  may  not  only  suffer  for  want 
of  the  essentials  of  food,  clothing,  sunlight,  quiet  sleep,  warmth 
in  winter,  recreation,  medical  attention  and  education,  but  he 
will  also  lack  the  sense  of  security  and  tranquility  in  his  home 
without  which  no  child  can  develop  properly.  For  the  farm  child 
almost  as  much  as  for  the  town  child,  these  essentials  depend 
upon  an  adequate  money  income,  since  the  farm  can  supply  di- 
rectly only  part  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  country  children. 

If  only  our  financiers  and  others  in  control  of  economic 
affairs  would  cooperate  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this 
country  in  working  out  this  problem  in  home  management  so 
that  security  and  tranquility  would  follow! 

In  the  main  it  may  be  said  that  these  volumes  offer  exceed- 
ingly good  advice  on  many  technical  details  of  child  care.  They 
open  the  eyes  of  people  to  the  manifold  needs  which  each  child 
presents  if  he  is  to  be  brought  from  infancy  to  adult  life  with 
all  of  his  powers  properly  cultivated  and  with  his  handicaps 
overcome.  Child  welfare  means  not  only  gathering  up  the 
grossly  unfortunate  children  for  foster  care,  not  only  running 
a  few  clinics  and  kindergartens,  it  means  a  whole  civilization 
that  is  "child-centered."  That  we  do  not  have  now,  much  as 
we  talk  about  our  interest  in  children  and  this  being  the  cen- 
tury of  the  child.  To  give  every  child  his  due  means  the  elimi- 
nation of  class  and  race  prejudice,  means  the  foregoing  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  international  adjustment,  means  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  income  by  methods  and  according  to 
formulae  which  are  now  almost  against  the  law  to  discuss.  It 
means  the  coordination  of  ideas  which  now  live  in  wholly  sep- 
arate compartments  in  our  brains — "taxation"  and  "social  wel- 
fare," for  instance — it  means  the  frank  facing  of  facts,  the 
willingness  to  examine  all  ideas,  even  those  on  economics,  with- 
out fear  and  preconceptions.  It  implies  resources  for  wide- 
spread experimentation  and  large-scale  study  and  observation. 

Child  welfare  in  the  terms  expressed  in  these  volumes  im- 
plies that  master  minds  will  devote  lifetimes  to  reshaping  life 
and  character,  that  motivations  of  great  institutions  will  shift 
to  new  axes,  that  the  fruits  of  our  highly  developed  industrial 
society  will  be  distributed  as  never  before.  We  shall  need  to 
depart  from  our  parochialism  in  matters  of  child  welfare  to  a 
conception  which  parallels  in  the  breadth  of  its  economic  base, 
that  of  the  organization  of  industry  and  the  economic  order 
generally. 

If  the  recommendations  of  these  reports  are  acted  upon 
promptly  we  may  live  to  see  wonderful  progress,  or  at  least 
a  big  change,  in  our  civilization.  If  they  are  neglected,  the 
psychiatrists  will  have  another  case  of  the  schizophrenia  of  a 
nation  to  study. 


Punch,  Brother,  Punch 

By  ARTHUR  KELLOGG 


THIS  book1  about  Detroit,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
Michigan,  and  about  Hazen  S.  Pingree — "Potato"  Pingree 
of  the  panic  of  '93 — set  thrumming  an  old  chord  of  recollection 
of  my  first  day  as  a  cub  correspondent  in  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature. I  was  taken  in  by  my  betters  to  meet  the  governor. 
He  sat  in  the  only  chair  in  the  room,  a  great  upright  hulk 
of  a  man  in  immaculate  political  clothes  of  the  last  years  of 
the  old  century — a  Prince  Albert  coat,  a  white  vest  and  striped 
blue  trousers.  The  top  of  his  head  was  completely  bald  and 
the  bottom  supported  a  goatee  bigger  than  Buffalo  Bill's.  He 
looked  and  was  called  a  dude.  His  rosy  face  somehow  gave 
promise  of  friendliness  to  a  small-city  reporter  suddenly  pro- 
moted to  the  most  exciting  assignment  on  his  paper — until  you 

'A  HISTORY   OF  THE   DETROIT    STREET  RAILWAYS,   by   Graeme 
O'Geran.    Limited  edition.    The  Conoi'er  Press.    446  pages. 


looked  into  his  eyes,  which  were  the  coldest,  hardest  blue  eyes 
in  all  that  city  of  poker-faced  politicians.  There  was  not  a 
thing  about  him  by  which  you  could  understand  his  passionate 
work  for  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  in  Detroit 
and  regulation  of  the  railroads  which  crossed  Michigan  on 
their  impatient  way  westward;  his  unquestionable  devotion 
to  the  common  people  of  his  city  and  state. 

"What  paper  did  you  say?  .  .  .  Don't  forget  that  your  owner 
supports  my  railroad  policy.  .  .  .  What  will  you  have?  .  .  .  Help 
yourself." 

On  the  mahogany  table  before  him  there  was  a  collection  of 
glasses  and  two  large  silver  pitchers.  One  pitcher  was  filled 
with  rye  whiskey.  The  other  pitcher  was  filled  with  ice- 
water.  "What  will  you  have?" 

Two  stories  were  current  in  Lansing.   One  was  that  the  gov- 
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ernor  drank  nothing  but  straight  whiskey  and  kept  the  ice- 
water  for  weaklings  who  must  have  a  chaser.  The  other  was 
that  he  drank  nothing  but  ice-water  and  kept  the  whiskey  be- 
cause he  knew  what  was  expected  of  a  Republican  governor. 
The  history  of  Detroit  has  been  bound  up  in  some  form 
of  transportation.  One  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  any 
of  the  events  set  down  in  this  book,  Cadillac  went  exploring 
out  of  Quebec  and  found  there  the  place  where  the  Indians 
from  South,  East  and  West  passed  on  their  way  to  sell  furs 
to  the  French.  The  next  year,  1701,  Cadillac  came  with  his 
men  and  built  his  fort.  He  was  determined  to  be  free  of 
the  politicians  at  Quebec  and  the  crooked  traders  at  Montreal, 
which  meant  he  must  grow  his  own  food.  But  he  had  come 
anoe  and  could  bring  no  work  animals.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  virgin  soil  of  his  seigniory  outside  the  stockade 
was  broken  by  plows  drawn  by  men  from  among  his  French 
soldiers  and  Canadian  fanners.  He  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  determined  men  who  dealt  with  power  and  transportation 
realistically  in  the  interest  of  the  community — a  list  that  in- 
cluded Pingree,  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Brand  Whitlock  and  James 
Couzens. 

Lthan  two  centuries  after  Cadillac  built  his  stockade 
Pingree  became  mayor  of  a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand 
people,  already  strongly  industrial.  He  found  it  plugging  along 
with  horsecars  although  other  cities  of  its  size  had  electric 
trolleys.  Something  about  it  challenged  this  man,  now  rich. 
At  fourteen  he  had  started  life  as  a  factory  hand  in  a  New 
England  Tillage.  He  had  served  through  the  Civil  War, 
much  of  it  in  Andersonville  Prison,  had  gone  into  business 
and  had  come  out  the  head  of  the  Pingree  Shoe  Company — 
a  typical  career.  He  saw  that  a  new  time  demanded  quick, 
cheap  transportation.  His  program  was  a  three-cent  fare 
and  municipal  ownership  so  that  the  profits  should  go  not 
into  dividends  for  stockholders  but  into  better  service  for  the 
citizens  who  paid  the  fares. 

Pingree 's  first  move  was  to  bring  in  a  second  transit  line 
to  break  the  monopoly  of  the  single  company;  his  next  to 
displace  the  old  rattletraps  with  trolleys,  following  some  ex- 
periments with  storage  batteries  and  steamers.  In  season  and 
out  he  preached  public  ownership,  a  very  crusade  of  it,  and 
the  people  of  Detroit  increasingly  went  along  with  him.  Tom 
L.  Johnson  came  on  the  scene  as  head  of  the  chief  company, 
and  presently  he  had  merged  the  lot  of  them  into  the  Detroit 
red  Railways,  which  was  the  hero  or  the  villain  of  local 
politics  for  a  third  of  a  century.  That  merger  into  a  single 
-m  was  the  first  definite  step  toward  municipal  ownership, 
whether  or  not  Johnson  so  intended  it.  He  at  any  rate  realized 
it  for  already  he  had  been  bitten  by  the  bug  of  public  owner- 
ship, the  result  of  buying  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty from  a  train  "butcher,"  and  he  offered  to  sell  out  to  the 
city  at  a  specified  price,  telling  Pingree  privately  that  he  would 
turn  over  his  personal  share  of  the  profits.  Pingree  agreed  and 
the  alderman  agreed,  but  the  proposal  was  defeated  at  a  refer- 
endum on  the  ground  that  the  price  was  too  high. 

That  was  the  nearest  the  city  came  to  success  in  Filigree's 
time.  The  interesting  and  important  thing  about  it  was  the 
discriminating  vote  on  referendum.  The  people  had  been 
trained  by  Pingree's  agitation ;  every  municipal  election  for  a 
generation  hinged  on  the  position  which  the  candidates  took 
toward  municipal  ownership.  It  came  to  be  known  as  "The 
Thirty  Years  War"  for  it  was  exactly  thirty-two  years  from 
the  first  proposal  by  Mayor  Pingree  to  the  final  victory  by 
Mayor  Couzens. 

Couzens  reaped  where  others  had  sowed,  but  he  plowed  in 
a  great  crop  of  his  own.  Year  after  year,  plan  after  plan 
for  partial  public  ownership  failed  to  carry.  Finally  this  man 
who  was  more  intelligent  and  even  more  determined  than  the 
D.U.R.  and  was  on  the  side  of  "Dynamic  Detroit,"  set  going 
his  winning  strategy.  As  mayor  he  began  building  a  city  line 


piecemeal  and  he  had  his  eye  on  franchises  of  various  parts 
of  the  D.U.R.  which  were  shortly  to  expire.  When  it  finally 
became  clear  that  the  people  of  Detroit  would  never  consent 
to  a  renewal  of  the  franchises,  he  was  able  to  buy  out  the 
D.U.R.  at  a  price  which  was  approved  by  the  voters.  Detroit 
at  long  last  owned  all  of  its  rapid  transit.  The  D.U.R.. 
hitherto  cock  of  the  roost,  was  shrunk  to  an  interurban  line 
known  to  all  southern  Michigan  as  the  "Inter-Reuben"  in  the 
dear  departed  lingo  of  a  time  when  farmers  were  called 
"Rubes." 

Couzens  began  at  once  to  organize,  build,  extend,  experi- 
ment. He  gave  Detroit  the  largest  municipally  owned  and 
operated  street  railway  in  the  world.  It  has  never  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  cent  beyond  what  they  pay  in  carfares.  It  has  ex- 
panded to  give  adequate  service  to  a  city  which  grew  from 
200,000  to  1,500,000  people  in  forty  years.  It  pays  the  second 
highest  platform  wages  in  the  country  and  has  no  labor 
troubles.  It  pays  taxes  of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  for  by  some 
quaint  twist  this  city  taxes  its  own  utility,  and  it  paves  be- 
tween the  tracks,  a  hangover  from  days  when  the  sharp-shod 
car-horses,  poor  straining  beasts,  cut  up  the  streets.  It  feed? 
its  suburban  terminals  with  its  own  bases  and  has  run  oat  its 
only  serious  competitors,  the  swarms  of  irresponsible  jitneys. 
It  pays  interest  on  the  bonds  which  were  issued  against  the 
purchase  of  the  D.U.R.  and  is  retiring  those  bonds  through  a 
sinking  fund — had  wiped  off  a  third  of  them  in  eight  years. 
And  it  has  done  all  this  on  a  six-cent  fare,  which  is  low  for 
a  city  of  its  class. 

Mr.O'Geran  lays  the  final  success  to  the  crew  whkh  Mayor 
Couzens  left  in  charge  when  he  moved  up  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
He  had  scoured  the  country  for  the  best  technical  men;  he 
found  men  who  were  lit  by  his  flame  and  have  worked  for 
the  public  service  with  the  singleness  of  purpose  they  might 
have  put  into  big-money  jobs  with  Ford  or  General  Motors. 
A  second  reason  is  implicit  in  the  book — the  long  education  of 
the  people  of  Detroit  on  municipal  ownership,  which  came 
about  under  the  law  requiring  a  referendum  vote  on  a  new 
enterprise.  So  widespread  and  heated  did  this  become  that  at 
some  elections  groups  of  reformers  were  found  working  earn- 
estly against  each  other. 

NOW  if  a  hopeful  reader  expects  that  this  romantic  story  of 
a  city  which  grew  like  a  beanstalk  and  of  its  strong  men  is 
told  in  this  book  in  romantic  terms  he  is  bound  to  be  disappointed. 
The  author  is  the  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Syracuse 
University  and  his  book  is  a  "dissertation  submitted  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Michigan."  Thus  it  is  entitled 
to  such  excess  baggage  as  paragraph  headings  on  which  the  lay 
reader  constantly  barks  his  eyes,  the  full  text  of  public  docu- 
ments, the  names  of  Mr.  Alderman  Nobody  and  his  associates 
who  served  on  this  and  that  committee,  and  footnotes  winch 
if  placed  end  to  end  would  reach  from  Cadillac  Square  to 
Ypsilanti  or  perhaps  even  to  Kalamazoo. 

But  the  romance  nevertheless  is  embedded  in  the  dissertation. 
And  there  is  the  priceless  story  of  James  Couzens,  who  had 
recently  sold  his  Ford  stock  for  thirty  million  dollars,  who 
took  a  trolley  of  a  fair  spring  morning  when  the  company  had 
raised  the  rate  from  five  cents  to  six.  He  tendered  a  nickel. 
The  conductor  demanded  another  penny.  Couzens  refused. 
Thereupon  conductor  and  motorman  together  threw  him  off. 
not  observing  until  too  late  that  a  touring  car  alongside  was 
filled  with  newspaper  cameramen.  It  was  held  at  the  time  that 
this  spectacular  bit  of  r*inf*igmu]L  was  an  important  step  in 
Couzens'  election  and  in  the  final  victory  for  public  ownership. 

This  book  is  not  for  sale.  A  presentation  edition  of  one 
thousand  copies  has  been  brought  out  by  Senator  Couzens.  Any 
reader  who  is  interested  might  secure  a  copy  by  writing  to 
Arthur  J.  Lacy,  in  the  Buhl  Building  in  Detroit,  and  men- 
tioning this  piece  in  Survey  Graphic. 


Literature  Is  Scripture 


By  LEON  WHIPPLE 


F  ITERATURE  is  an  endless  scripture  and  revelation  of 
JL/  the  life  of  man."  With  this  high  faith,  Ludwig  Lewisohn1 
traverses  the  field  of  American  expression,  not  as  literary  his- 
torian, but  as  assayer  "without  consideration  of  sentiment  or 
decorum"  to  separate  gold  from  sand  and  to  discover  what  of 
the  wise  and  beautiful  can  still  serve  our  need.  He  seeks  with 
severe  almost  religious  ardor  a  canon  of  permanence  for  Amer- 
ican expression;  and  finds  judgment  clear  to  about  1890:  for 
time  has  worn  a  kind  of  relief  map  of  heights  and  valleys  that 
can  already  be  measured  by  the  world  scale.  So  judged,  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  say,  and  most  of  the  genteel  school  from  Irving 
to  Richard  Watson  Gilder  become  museum  pieces ;  whereas 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  shine  on  and  return  to  power  as  needed 
teachers  of  the  new  generation.  Longfellow  was  not  a  thin 
poet,  but  no  poet  at  all  for  he  expressed  no  immediate  and  real 
experience  of  life.  He  watered  sentiment  with  faded  tradition 
and  so  (as  Lewisohn  quotes  Goethe)  "He  can  serve  us  no 
more." 

These  are  stern  judgments  with  which  we  may  not  always 
agre«,  but  it  is  salutary  to  have  Lewisohn's  keen  intelligence 
and  appreciation  of  form 
and  his  high  moral  sense 
make  this  search  for  the 
excellent  that  has  become 
permanent.  The  fruit  of 
his  personal  adventures 
among  American  letters 
seems  to  me  a  noble  and 
enlightened  book  wherein 
the  basic  ideas  are  sound 
or  challenging  and  the 
separate  pages  rich  and 
instructive,  clothed  in  a 
warm  and  pellucid  style. 
Surely  the  time  is  ripe  to 
stop  over-praise  of  our 
literary  heritage  out  of 
mere  provincial  defensive- 
ness,  and  to  forget  or 
label  minor,  or  list  for 
historical  purposes  many 
works  that  our  pride  or 
ignorance  had  raised  too 
high.  I  suppose  I  approve 
of  Lewisohn  because  I 
agree  with  so  many  of 
his  dicta:  that  Thoreau 
offers  the  best  American 
prose;  that  Santayana 
has  the  most  colorful 
style;  that  Mark  Twain 
produced  great  pica- 
resque folk  tales  and  was 
not  a  thwarted  satirist; 
that  The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams  is  a  cru- 
cial book. 

Lewisohn   makes  much 


'EXPRESSION  IN  AMER- 
ICA, by  Ludwig  Lewisohn. 
Harper.  624  pp.  Price  $4 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


of  his  Freudian  interpretations,  of  Whitman  and  Poe  espe- 
cially, but  I  cannot  see  that  our  judgments  on  their  work 
would  be  different  even  without  resort  to  Vienna.  Despite  his 
generous  and  tolerant  strivings  for  catholic  understanding,  he 
never  quite  grasps  the  significance  of  the  pioneer  spirit  of  our 
pastoral  life.  So  he  underrates  the  universal  quality  of  Whittier 
who  certainly  was  of  the  line  of  Ovid  and  Burns.  Yet  what 
happened  to  the  pioneer  spirit  when  about  the  transition  date, 
1890,  the  frontier  was  closed  played  a  principal  part  in  that 
revolution  in  American  literature  since  1900  to  which  Mr. 
Lewisohn  devotes  the  second  half  of  his  book. 

His  interpretation  depends  on  the  dualism  that  he  believes 
had  cramped  and  distorted  American  expression  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  wit,  the  separation  of  expression  from  experience, 
of  art  from  life.  By  the  Puritan,  life  was  suspected  and 
feared  and  his  soul  became  sick  with  ambivalence,  natural 
desire  warring  with  the  sense  of  sin.  His  literature  has  scant 
values  for  a  generation  that  has  lost  its  religious  sanctions. 
The  genteel  school  likewise  refused  to  go  to  life,  but  sought 
in  literature  a  romantic  escape  that  reflected  the  traditions  of 

the  English  upper  middle- 
class.  They  made  of  let- 
ters a  game  of  invention 
and  artifice  and  this  con- 
cept still  in  part  persists, 
despite  the  growth  of  na- 
tive American  realism. 
Mr.  Lewisohn  is  bitter 
indeed  at  these  polite 
gentlemen  who  preserved 
their  art  "clean"  (that  is, 
free  from  sex)  but  ut- 
tered no  criticism  of,  or 
even  mirrored,  the  gross 
materialism  around  their 
ivory  towers. 

Deep  changes  began 
about  1890,  flowered  in 
the  vigorous  and  realistic 
literature  of  1910  to 
1925,  and  are  now  sub- 
siding. To  reveal  the 
genesis  and  consequences 
of  this  revolution  is,  as 
Mr.  Lewisohn  perceives, 
of  profound  importance. 
Will  we  carry  on  in  the 
mood  of  critical  realism? 
or  become  sterile  from 
moral  defeatism?  or  pre- 
serve the  best  of  our  re- 
volt in  a  new  matrix  of 
human  values  ?  The 
future  in  America  de- 
pends on  what  answer 
we  make  to  these  ques- 
tions.  Mr.  Lewisohn 
rightly  devotes  his  gifts 
to  the  authors  and  moods 
that  brought  us  where 
we  are  today;  he  is  not 
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here  seeking  final  judgments  but  to  decipher   forces  and  per- 
sonalities. 

Why  did  we  change  after  1890?  The  will  of  God,  M:. 
Lewisohn  says,  is  not  the  least  rational  of  answers.  And  the 
manifestations  of  this  will  were  twofold:  first,  the  revolt  of 
the  native  sons,  especially  of  the  Midwest,  against  the  morals 
and  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  against  ugliness,  ma- 
terialism, and  sex  hypocrisy;  and  second,  the  impetus  to  a 
new  realism,  a  new  liberalism  and  new  forms  from  Continental 
culture.  So  we  have  Frank  Crane,  Norris,  Upton  Sinclair, 
Dreiser,  Masters,  Sinclair  Lewis  et  al.  to  compare  with  Santa- 
yana,  Huneker,  Mencken,  Viereck,  Waldo  Frank  and  a  long 
list.  The  interaction  of  these  two  forces,  with  their  different 
urges,  purposes,  discontents  and  philosjphies,  has  never  been 
adequately  studied.  They  helped  each  other  and  they  hindered 
each  .other;  they  met  in  Greenwich  Village;  one  set  up  the 

-hington  Square  Players,  the  other  discovered  O'Neill  and 
Susan  Glaspell  at  Provincetown ;  against  them  later  the  New 
Humanism  thundered.  Together  they  brought  freshness  of 

>n,  libertarianism,  the  mating  of  experience  and  expression 
into  our  literature.  Seeking  to  interpret  this  ferment,  Lewisohn 
in  brilliant  and  illuminating  chapters  interweaves  the  new 
poetry  and  the  woman  poets,  our  recent  drama,  the  meaning 
of  humanism,  and  the  search  for  new  forms  in  poetry  and  the 
subjective  novel. 

The  vigor  and  iconoclasm  of  the  revolt  plus  the  chaos  of 
World  War  snd  its  aftermath  have  brought  disillusion  and 
emptiness.  The  rebels  plunged  beyond  :>>  •  reformation  of  a 
culture  and  social  evils  towards  the  destruction  of  human 
values;  attacking  economic  injustice,  sex  hypocrisy,  religious 
sterility,  they  ended  by  attacking  the  state,  the  family  and  the 
spirit.  They  approached  what  Lewisohn  calls  moral  nihilism 
which  "in  its  own  character  is  crippling  and  unproductive.  .  .  . 
A  hell  of  emptiness  has  been  added  to  the  other  hells  of  man's 
experience  and  imagination."  It  is  evidence  of  the  fine  justice 
and  rigorous  standards  in  this  book  that  Mr.  Lewisohn  can 
give  generous  and  discriminating  praise  to  the  manifold  in- 
carnations of  the  creative  spirit,  and  yet  mark  its  limitations. 
He  describes  "the  phenomenon  of  the  rebel  who  has  nothing 
but  his  rebellion,  no  stock  in  trade  but  his  resistance  and  con- 
tempt, a  just  resistance  doubtless  and  a  contempt  for  things 
contemptible  but  who.  his  liberation  accomplished,  his  irrita- 
tions projected,  has  neither  meaning  nor  message  nor  shaping 
power,  nor  new  gods  nor  other  altars." 

But  he  does  not  despair ;  he  awaits  the  creation  of  new  values 
and  new  hopes.  "The  time  for  severe  and  serene  expression 
has  not  yet  come."  He  repeats  the  view  that  consistently  held 
to  throughout  the  book  is  the  source  of  its  importance:  "The 
cause  lies  in  that  universal  situation  of  mankind  which  is  in 
the  last  analysis  a  religious  and  metaphysical  one."  The  litera- 
ture of  man  is  forever  joined  with  what  man  makes  of  life. 

Of  Ever-Livingness 

EXPERIENCES  FACING  DEATH,  by  Mary  Auttin.    Btttbi-lterrOl.    301 
ft.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Surrey   Graphic. 

OF  all  the  cliches,  the  conventional  sayings,  in  the  patter 
of  orthodox  science,  none  seems  to  me  more  patently 
absurd  than  that  "Nature  is  indifferent  to  the  survival  of  the 
individual."  For  if  there  is  anything  to  which  "Nature"  is 
unmistakably  not  indifferent,  it  is  precisely  that.  Passion  for 
individual  survival  is  the  one  universal  instinct,  motive,  emo- 
tion, persisting  and  acting  automatically  after  every  other  has 
ceased  to  function.  The  conviction  of  what  Mary  Austin,  in 
this  extraordinary  study  of  attitudes  toward  life  and  death, 
calls  "ever-Iivingness."  is  the  most  fundamental  and  persistent 
intuitive  assurance  of  mankind.  Not  only  is  it  so  to  speak  a 
law  of  our  being  now;  it  always  was.  It  is  inherent  in  our 
stuff  and  structure;  in  ours  and  those  of  every  other  living 
creature.  Be  it  true  or  false,  rejection  of  it,  disbelief  in  its 
validity,  is  as  abnormal  as  kleptomania.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  those  who  deny. 

Upon    this    inherency,    this    universal    assurance    of    "some- 


thing after  death";  that  it  is  "a  link  in  experience  rather  than 
its  inevitable  end,"  Mary  Austin  predicates  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est, most  brilliantly  convincing  discussions  of  "ever-livingness 
as  an  inherent  probability  of  consciousness"  that  I  ever  have 
seen.  In  it  an  uncommonly  brave  and  honest  woman,  scorn- 
ing that  habitual  cowardly  reticence  which  commonly  makes 
us  hypocritical  about  our  deepest  thought,  lays  her  heart  bare. 
As  she  says  herself,  "this  is  a  purely  personal  document,  and 
the  public  be  damned."  For  many  weeks  I  have  been  read- 
ing and  re-reading  it  with  intent  to  write  about  it;  always  I 
have  been  palsied  by  a  feeling  of  intrusion  upon  a  privacy. 
One  feels  a  responsibility  about  misconstruing  or  distorting 
so  intimate  a  confession.  It  is  quite  impossible  within  these 
space  limits  even  to  outline  its  argument;  nor  is  it  desirable 
to  do  so — this  is  a  book  of  uncommon  worth  and  weight  about 
the  most  important  subject  in  the  world;  a  book  to  be  read 
entire  and  attentively.  It  stands  on  its  own  feet;  take  it  or 
leave  it.  It  is  not  for  the  casual  reader,  but,  as  the  author 
so  emphatically  intimates,  an  affair  confidential,  between  the 
author  and  whom  it  may  concern. 

Face-to-face  with  what  was  mistakenly  diagnosed  as  swiftly- 
impending  death,  and  surprised  to  find  that  despite  unaltered 
reasons  for  disbelief  in  death  she  f tared  it;  she  sought  the 
roots  of  this  fear,  and  grounds  for  reassurance,  and  followed 
deep  and  far  and  most  rewardingly  the  path  in  which  the 
search  led  her.  This  relatively  brief,  compact  book  is  the 
story  of  that  pilgrimage  into  the  mysteries  of  ultimate  Con- 
sciousness; into  the  deep-self  of  Man,  into  what  the  Indians 
taught  her  to  call  the  "Sacred  Middle,"  where  abide  the  an- 
cient memories,  the  cumulative  lore  of  the  ancestors,  "from 
sources  older,  more  experienced  than  intelligence";  that  "feel- 
ing-knowledge" that  we  commonly  call  intuition — infinitely 
wiser  and  more  dependable  than  the  ephemeral  guessings  of 
the  "intellect."  From  a  quite  conventional  Methodist  begin- 
ning, she  fared  forth  through  other  forms  of  spiritual  adven- 
ture and  exploration,  modern  and  ancient;  back  into  primi- 
tive faiths  and  devotions.  She  practiced  them,  distilling  for 
herself  their  profound  naive  significance;  finding  for  one  thing 
that  "to  get  good  out  of  a  religion  you  do  not  have  to  believe 
it  but  only  to  use  it."  As  Jesus  put  it,  you  have  to  do  it  be- 
fore you  can  understand.  "Belief  is  not  belief,"  says  Mr*. 
Austin,  "unless  one  is  changed  by  it;  unless  it  gives  rise  to 
fresh  surmises,  new  approaches.  ...  It  can  be  in  all  the 
books  in  the  world  and  not  be  yours  until  it  has  been  experi- 
enced, until  it  has  been  taken  into  the  deep-self  and  originated 
an  activity  there." 

Mrs.  Austin,  herself  profoundly  versed  in  folk-lore,  es- 
pecially of  the  Indians  among  whom  at  Santa  Fe  she  is 
neighbor  and  friend,  believes  that  the  secret  of  these  deep 
things  lies  open  to  discerning  study  (never  yet  attempted)  in 
the  subjective  and  unconscious  life  of  man  and  even  of  ani- 
mals; that  the  further  adventure  of  the  soul  can  be  fore- 
sensed  as  a  man's  future  can  be  derived  from  his  adolescence. 
And  this  is  written  broad  through  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind in  his  folk-lore,  his  unconscious  dramatization  through 
the  ages  in  universal  faith,  story  and  imagery,  of  things  be- 
yond the  scope  of  mere  intellect — spiritually  discerned. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

The  Plan  Must  Suit  the  People 

AMERICA    FACES    THE    FUTURE,    by    Ckarlet    A.    Befrd    •»*    otker,. 
Houghlon  tfifflin.    416  pp.    Price  $3  pottpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

IN  spite  of  my  antipathy  toward  "omnibus"  volumes  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Mr.  Beard  has  once  more  demonstrated 
his  editorial  skill:  he  appears  to  know  how  to  construct  a 
semblance  of  unity  from  a  mass  of  individual  contributions; 
and,  he  certainly  possesses  the  "nose  for  news"  as  well  as  for 
persons  who  speak  with  a  certain  authority.  But,  after  so 
much  tribute  gladly  bestowed  upon  a  master  editor  it  still 
seems  to  me  that  when  fifteen  separate  authors  find  their  essays 
published  together  because  they  happen  to  deal  approximately 
with  the  same  problem  the  result  is  inherently  a  special  edition 
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of  a  journal  and  not  a  volume  of  reference.  All  that  may  be 
added  on  behalf  of  my  bias  is  to  pray  that  more  of  the  pub- 
lishers choose  Mr.  Beard  as  their  editor. 

If  this  combination  of  views  has  generalized  unity,  its  essence 
may  be  expressed:  "Planning  within  the  Capitalistic  System, 
a  la  America,  and  not  a  la  Soviet  Russia."  Mr.  Beard  seems 
to  feel  that  the  Russians  have  "stolen  the  picture"  by  endowing 
the  term  "planning"  with  the  significance  of  a  mystical  slogan. 
"There  is  nothing  Russian  about  its  origin,"  says  Mr.  Beard 
with  considerable  heat.  "Indeed,  planning  of  economy  was 
anathema  to  the  Bolsheviks  until,  facing  the  task  of  feeding  en- 
raged multitudes,  they  laid  aside  Marx,  took  up  Frederick 
Winslow  Taylor,  and  borrowed  foreign  technology  to  save 
their  political  skins"  (page  118).  Mr.  Beard  continues:  "To 
talk  of  forcing  such  an  iron  regime  of  despotism  on  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  is  to  betray  a  woeful  ignorance  of  their 
history,  their  traditions,  their  ideals,  and  their  wilful  way  of 
life.  .  .  .  To  expect  dictators  who  have  never  before  managed 
anything  as  complicated  as  a  chicken  farm  to  manage  a  vast 
technological  system  of  industry  with  success  is  to  expect  the 
impossible,  even  though  evangelistic  fervor  be  enlisted."  Mr. 
Beard,  who  knows  American  history,  asks  for  an  economic  plan 
which  is  Made  in  America.  Indeed,  he  provides  the  outlines 
for  precisely  such  a  plan,  beginning  with  a  national  economic 
council  and  including  a  board  of  strategy  and  planning,  a  system 
of  syndicated  corporations,  and  a  means  for  carrying  the  plan 
as  a  whole  into  execution. 

The  two  elements  that  seem  of  unique  value  are,  first  Mr. 
Beard's  use  of  the  cultural  perspective,  and  second,  his  pro- 
jection of  the  skeleton  of  an  actual  plan.  He,  unlike  many 
others,  recognizes  that  economic  reasoning,  if  it  is  to  remain 
realistic,  must  be  accompanied  by  cultural  logic.  Analogies 
drawn  between  two  cultural  systems  existing  on  different 
levels  of  economic  time  are  not  merely  without  logical  merit 
but  lead  to  distortions  and  deceptions  of  a  most  subtle  variety. 
Thus,  the  planning  equation  of  Russia,  standing  at  the  thresh- 
old of  technological  industrial  production,  and  that  of  Amer- 
ica, standing  near  the  end  of  one  phase  of  that  process,  are 
incommensurable.  Our  plan,  must,  to  be  workable,  proceed 
from  our  objective  situation  and  must  utilize  the  ways  of  our 
folk.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary 
to  minimize  the  Russian  performance  or  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
transfer  from  Marx  to  Taylor.  The  technological-industrial 
world  grows  toward  a  pattern  and  Russia  will  take  its  place 
within  that  configuration  and  much  sooner  than  we  may  now 
be  able  to  forecast;  the  Russian  and  the  American  equations 
of  economic  planning  will  eventually  coalesce,  and  if  the  tech- 
nological-industrial system  is  to  endure,  the  final  equation  will 
be  one  involving  world  perspectives.  In  short,  my  position  is 
that  Russian  and  American  planning  stand  far  apart  both  as 
problem  and  as  reflection,  and  are  at  present  scarcely  com- 
parable, but  that  they  will  ultimately  need  to  be  considered  as 
parts  of  the  same  whole — and  we  may  as  well  begin  to  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  this  problem-as-a-whole  emergence. 

One  wishes  that  Editor  Beard  had  enlisted  collaborators  who 
might  have  elaborated  and  given  more  substance  to  his  two 
major  points;  the  result  would  have  been  something  fresh 
and  invigorating.  The  present  volume  is  fairly  dull,  except 
when  Mr.  Beard  is  on  the  stage.  Its  first  part  is  arbitrarily 
called  "the  new  intellectual  and  moral  climate"  and  contains 
criticisms,  analyses,  descriptions  of  cause,  et  cetera,  only  two 
of  which  seem  to  me  to  possess  cogency  and  exceptional  merit, 
namely  those  of  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Andre 
Maurois.  The  second  part  proceeds  under  the  slightly  im- 
modest title  of  "blueprints  for  a  planned  economy";  here  one 
encounters  material  of  tougher  fibre  and  a  diminution  of  those 
beguiling  generalizations  which  have  already  reduced  plan- 
ning discussions  to  the  level  of  evangelistic  sermons.  One  finds, 
for  example,  Mr.  Beard's  general  outline  of  a  plan,  the  so- 


called  Swope  Plan,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Plan,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  Plan,  the  plans  of  the  LaFollette 
brothers,  et  cetera.  It  is,  perhaps,  slightly  misleading  to  call 
all  of  these  projections  plans,  as  though  any  paper  formulation 
looking  toward  integration  in  industry  constituted  a  plan. 
Reasoning  of  this  sort  is  not  merely  too  easy  but  is  likely  to 
precipitate  an  eventual  mood  which  may  become  a  barrier  to 
the  real  planning  program. 

In  summary  one  is  Compelled  to  insist  that  this  work  repre- 
sents another  preliminary  approach  to -the  economic  crisis.  The 
real  problem,  both  as  philosophy  and  as  technics,  still  con- 
fronts us,  and  we  shall  need  to  draw  heavily,  in  the  future, 
upon  Mr.  Beard's  realistic  insights,  his  fine  logic,  and  his  re- 
assuring enthusiasm.  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Mad  Year 

1919,  by  John  Dos  Passes.     Harcourt,  Brace.    472  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid 
of   Surrey   Graphic. 

NO  one  but  John  Dos  Passos  should  review  this  book. 
In  it  he  has  isolated  one  mad  year  out  of  American 
history  and  illuminated  that  year  with  the  red  light  of  number- 
less bonfires  and  beacons,  and  with  a  dozen  revolving  search- 
lights. 

The  fires  blaze  and  die.  Faces  stand  out  clearly  for  an  in- 
stant, then  fade  into  darkness. 

The  searchlights  wheel  and  cross  and  mingle.  Their  pitiless 
glare  sweeps  over  steeples  and  garbage  cans,  boulevards  and 
alleys,  temples  and  brothels. 

A  newsreel  of  catchwords,  headlines  and  slogans  flickers  in- 
termittently. A  camera  clicks  steadily  through  the  year,  re- 
cording a  series  of  clear-cut,  vivid  photographs. 

There  is  an  occasional  condensed  and  masterly  biography  of 
a  great  man  whose  life  profoundly  influenced  that  mad  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  or  review  it  dispassionately.  You 
will  either  hate  it  or  live  it  as  you  read:  delirium,  aspiration, 
hope,  defeat,  lust,  love,  disillusionment. 

This  is  exhausting.  It  is  equally  exhausting  to  try  to  fol- 
low the  story.  For  there  is  a  story,  woven  of  those  moving 
streams  of  light  that  are  really  a  series  of  personalities. 

But  the  story  isn't  what  you  keep  afterwards.  You  keep  a 
brilliant  medley  of  heat  and  glare  and  color.  Isolated  sen- 
tences stand  out  clearly  in  your  mind: 

They'd  all  be  decent  if  they  had  a  chance.  We'd  be  just  like 
them  if  we  hadn't  been  lucky  enough  to  be  born  of  decent  families 
in  small  prosperous  American  towns.  .  .  . 

From  down  towards  the  Battery  came  the  sound  of  a  military 
band  playing  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  .  .  .  Burning."  It  was  hard 
to  keep  from  walking  in  step  to  the  music.  .  .  . 

But  damn  it,  they've  got  all  the  machine  guns  in  the  world,  all 
the  printing  presses,  lineotypes,  tickerribbon,  curling  irons,  plush, 
horses,  Ritz,  we — you — I?  barehands,  a  few  songs,  not  very  good 
songs,  plutot  le  geste  prolelaire.  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  confusion  in  which  you  close  the  book  ideas  rise 
and  take  orderly  place.  You  have  relived  a  fever  dream  that 
you  once  shared  and  had  almost  forgotten.  Old  prophesies 
raise  their  heads.  .  .  .  Old  hopes  that  we  thought  were  dead, 
smothered  in  a  surfeit  of  false  prosperity  or  kicked  to  death  in 
alleys  .  .  .  old  songs.  .  .  . 

But  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it  defies  the  stereotyped  tech- 
nique of  orderly  paragraphs.  No  one  but  John  Dos  Passos 
should  review  it.  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago 

Vision  of  a  New  Day 

SUCCESSFUL  LIVING  IN  THIS  MACHINE  AGE,  by  Edward  A.  Filene. 
Simon   &•   Schuster.     274    pp.     Price   $2.50    postpaid   of   Survey   Graphic. 

THE  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  technique  of  mass  pro- 
duction is  the  technique  of  successful  living  in  the  Machine 
Age — "the  age  in  which  the  prosperity  of  each  of  us  depends 
so  vitally  upon  the  prosperity  of  all."  As  a  starting  point,  how- 
ever, mass  production  is  carefully  defined  as  "production  for 
the  masses,"  which  the  author  holds  "is  not  standardizing  hu- 
man life,"  but  rather  "liberating  the  masses  .  .  .  from  the  strug- 
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gle  for  mere  existence  and  enabling  them,  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history,  to  give  their  attention  to  more  distinctly  human 
problems." 

This  thesis  may  seem  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  territory,  but 
the  author  tackles  his  subject,  chapter  by  chapter,  in  workman- 
like, effective  fashion.  With  a  style  that  is  beautifully  clear 
and  succinct,  Mr.  Filene  (and  his  collaborator,  Charles  W. 
Wood)  shows  how  mass  production,  as  he  defines  it,  would 
affect  the  many  phases  of  modern  life.  For  instance,  on  the 
much  discussed  problem  of  unemployment,  the  author  says: 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  wise  business  men,  instead  of  wast- 
ing their  energy  in  a  die-hard  campaign  against  the  "dole,"  will 
face  the  facts,  accept  some  son  of  state  unemployment  insurance 
as  inevitable,  and  bead  their  efforts  toward  securing  legislation 
designed  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  and  the  least  amount 
of  harm.  My  suggestion  is  that  they  work  for  an  unemployment 
insurance  act  which  will  give  employers  the  option  of  taking  out 
state  insurance  or  of  developing  an  insurance  system  in  their  own 
establishments  which  will  grant  benefits  equal  in  every  way  to 
those  granted  by  the  state.  .  .  .  The  tendency  then,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  be  for  employers,  as  fast  as  they  woke  up  to  the  .real 
situation,  to  discard  the  state  insurance  and  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility themselves.  And  that  is  about  all  that  is  needed  for 
a  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem.  When  all  employers 
wake  up  and  accept  their  responsibility,  the  problem  will  be  solved. 
And  those  who  do  not  wake  up  will  cease  to  be  employer*. 

There  are  equally  forthright  discussions  of  mass  production 
and  housing,  the  future  of  agriculture  and  other  social-economic 
problems. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book  are  these  significant  words: 

I  am  not  moralizing.  I  am  not  idealizing.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  business  men  must  rise  above  temptations,  or  that  they  should 
give  more  heed  to  the  rights  of  humanity.  I  am  suggesting  simply 
that  they  can  not  be  successful  in  this  new  world  by  planning 
their  business  with  reference  to  a  world  that  has  passed  away. 
They  need  not  bother  with  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  they  must 
bother  with  its  buying  power.  They  may  have  any  ideas  they 
wish  as  to  what  people  ought  to  be,  but  if  they  are  to  do  any 
business,  they  must  do  it  with  people  as  they  are.  .  .  .  Business 
can  serve  the  masses.  It  can  employ  the  masses  and,  if  it  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  new  social  set-up,  it  can  sell  to  the  masses 
all  that  it  employs  the  masses  to  create. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  by  now  the  reader  has  become  disgusted 
with  this  uncritical  review.  It  is.  you  are  saying,  only  a  mass 
(you  see,  the  virus  has  attacked  my  vocabulary!)  of  quotations 
without  comment.  It  is  my  contention  that  basically  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  to  criticize.  Which  is  a  cold  way  of  say- 
ing that  few  can  read  it  without  succumbing  to  its  logic  and  its 
persuasiveness  with  enthusiasm. 

There  is  one  glaring  misstatement.  Mr.  Filene  says:  "I 
am  a  business  man,  not  a  philosopher."  Mr.  Filene  is  both  a 
successful  business  man  and  a  profound  philosopher.  It  may 
easily  be  that  in  this  book  we  have  recorded,  for  the  first  time, 
a  clarified  vision  of  what  we  would  like  to  believe  is  a  new 
day  in  industry.  ERNEST  G.  DRAPER 

\'fw  York  Citf 

Trotsky  as  Historian 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN'  REVOLUTION.  Volume  I:  The 
Overthrow  of  Tsarism,  by  Leon  Trotsky.  TrtmjUird  by  it**  Easfmtn. 
Simon  and  Sckustrr.  522  pf.  Price  $4  fcttftH  rf  Smrrey  GrtfiUc. 

VV7HETHER  the  exile  of  Trotsky  was  a  matter  of  political 
W  expediency  or  not,  his  loss  to  Soviet  Russia  as  a  writer 
is  irremediable.  There  is  absolutely  no  one  among  his  con- 
temporaries to  combine  so  happily  brilliance  with  erudition, 
keen  analysis  with  grace  of  style,  devastating  wit  with  urbanity. 
In  the  past  he  was  rivaled  perhaps  by  Alexander  Herzen  and 
by  George  Plekhanov — in  his  younger  days.  What  a  pity  that 
Trotsky  is  not  at  home,  within  the  Party,  if  only  in  the  role 
of  appraiser  and  alert  critic,  as  a  relief  from  the  unimaginative 
Hosannah  howlers! 

The  first  volume  of  Trotsky's  History  covers  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Revolution,  till  the  end  of  June,  that  is  to  say, 
the  preludial  stages  of  the  real  Revolution.  Although  this 


period  has  been  adequately  discussed  by  other  writers,  Trotsky 
contributes  a  number  of  valuable  points.  Above  all  he  makes 
one  visualize  the  growth  of  mass  consciousness,  both  at  the 
front  and  in  the  rear.  It  becomes  conclusively  evident  that 
only  Lenin  and  his  few,  all  too  few,  adherents  had  from  the 
beginning  a  correct  understanding  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
Trotsky  emphasizes,  perhaps  a  bit  chucklingly,  the  loneliness 
of  Lenin  in  those  early  days  when  his  directness  and  in- 
transigence frightened  and  alienated  Kamenev,  Zinoviev,  Stalin, 
Rykov  and  other  pillars.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  the  only 
prominent  revolutionists  to  advocate  from  the  start  the  seizure 
of  power  by  the  Soviets.  They  were  pooh-poohed  and  anathe- 
matized as  madmen  and  demagogues  and  anarchists  and 
German  agents,  not  only  by  bourgeois  politicians  and  journal- 
ists but  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Soviets,  the 
Mrnsheviks  and  Socialist-Revolutionists.  These  theoreticians 
quibbled  and  fussed  about  historical  precedents  and  party  doc- 
trines and  overlooked  the  elephant — the  impatiently  rising 
masses. 

To  his  mastery  in  marshalling  pertinent  facts  and  lending 
them  a  convex  clarity,  Trotsky  adds  an  enviable  dexterity  in 
dialectic  reasoning.  Marxian  throughout,  he  is  free  from 
the  deadly  doctrinairism  of  Kautsky  and  the  Mensheviks.  If 
facts  disagree  with  the  Marx-Engels  formula  of  seventy-five 
years  ago,  Trotsky  is  not  constrained  to  paraphrase  a  certain 
pope  and  exclaim,  "So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts!"  His 
Marxism  is  as  flexible  as  a  rapier.  He  has  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  economic  determinism  with  the  emergence  of  such 
personalities  as  Lenin.  As  to  historical  laws  and  precedents, 
he  adroitly  subjects  them  to  the  "universal  law  of  unevenness." 
or  the  law  of  "combined  development."  Thus  he  explains  the 
peculiarities  in  Russia's  revolutionary  process  by  the  combina- 
tion of  such  paradoxes  as  the  general  backwardness  of  the 
country  with  an  unprecedented  swiftness  in  the  growth  of  big 
industries.  The  overthrow  of  a  medieval  autocracy  was  not 
followed,  as  in  other  countries,  by  the  rise  of  middle-class 
democracy,  but  it  precipitated  a  leap  into  Sovietism. 

Trotsky  avoids  direct  mention  of  his  own  part  in  the 
events;  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  quoting  other 
writers,  most  often  his  enemies.  He  will  find  this  method  far 
more  difficult  to  follow  in  the  subsequent  volumes.  One  hopes, 
indeed,  that  he  will  not  permit  undue  modesty  to  push  into 
the  background  his  highly  significant  personality. 
Univertitj  of  California  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

Whom  We  Delight  to  Honor 

JUSTICE    OLIVER    WEXDELL    HOLMES,    by    SO**    Bent.      Vm*t**rd 
Prttt.     354   ff-     Price   $4.50   fottfaij   of   Smrrry    Grtfkif. 

ATHENIANS  wearied  of  hearing  Aristides  called  The  Just. 
XV.  And  the  lyric,  sometimes  almost  dithyrambic,  chorus  in 
praise  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stirs  up  a  little  sympathy 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  Yet  no  one  wants  to  have  the  jurist 
banished,  and  all  hope  he  will  live  among  us  for  as  many  years 
as  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  "little  finishing  canter  before  coming 
to  a  standstill — to  hear  the  kind  voice  of  friends."  It  is  evi- 
dence of  soundness  at  the  core  of  America  that  so  large  * 
number  delight  to  honor  a  man  who  stands  eminently  for 
spiritual  rather  than  for  the  material  values  which  Amer- 
icans are  said  to  exalt. 

Mr.  Bent's  biography  is  timely.  Though  it  leaves  the  reader 
to  pick  out  nuggets  of  events  from  the  bulky  matrix  of  de- 
scriptions of  mental  and  moral  qualities,  it  is  interesting.  The 
reader  might  be  happier  with  a  thinner  volume  and  differ- 
ent proportions  of  narrative  and  praise.  A  lawyer  is  likely  to 
have  his  own  thought  about  the  mental  processes  of  a  judge 
formulating  opinions  in  cases,  and  a  layman  does  not  in  the 
least  care  what  the  processes  are. 

That  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  should  find  the  world  a 
place  of  struggle  requiring  the  philosophy  of  tough-minded- 
ness,  which  his  friend  William  James  preached,  speaks  elo- 
quently. If  he,  born  into  a  group  of  Back  Bay  Bostonians, 
who  were  powerful  enough  to  pluck  and  bestow  where  they 
would  the  plums  of  fortune,  found  struggle  the  essential 
thing  of  experience,  what  of  those  less  fortunately  placed?  Yet 
the  career  of  Holmes,  the  energies  he  exercised,  the  things 
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he  chose  to  strive  for,  show  him  the  kind  of  an  aristocrat 
that  enriches  the  nation.  Would  that  we  had  more  like  him! 
A  lawyer's  life  does  not  lend  itself  to  biography.  Holmes 
himself  was  well  aware  of  this  when  he  said,  "Since  1865 
there  hasn't  been  any  biographical  detail."  The  life  of  a 
lawyer,  whether  of  the  bar  or  the  bench,  is  a  life  of  the  mind 
(of  sorts),  and  on  the  whole  rather  a  good  sort.  It  has  no 
events  of  its  own  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  If  the 
lawyer  has  taken  part  in  the  trials  of  people  with  picturesque 
events  the  color  of  their  lives  may  be  brushed  on  a  canvas 
of  what  purports  to  be  his  life.  After  the  Civil  War,  in 
which  Holmes  bore  himself  so  gallantly  that  the  reader  feels 
a  vicarious  pride  in  being  of  the  same  nation,  the  career  of 
the  much-loved  Justice  was  not  vivid.  Its  coloring  was  rich, 
but  one  hard  to  present  in  words.  Mr.  Bent  had  a  difficult 
task.  Many  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  undertaking  it  and 
performing  it  so  well.  HASTINGS  LYON 

New  York  City 


Plans  Aplenty 


A    BASIS    FOR    STABILITY,    by   Samuel   Crowthcr   in    collaboration   with 

others.     Little,  Brown.     360  pp.     Price  $3. 
INVESTING  IN  WAGES— A  flan  for  eliminating  the  lean  years,  by  Albert 

L.  Deane  and  Henry  Kittredge  Norton.    Macmillan.     155  pp.    Price  $1.75. 
JOBS,   MACHINES,   AND   CAPITALISM,   by  Arthur  Dahlberg.     Macmil- 
lan.    244  pp.     Price  $3. 
NEW    ROADS    TO    PROSPERITY,    by   Paul   M.    Masur.      Viking    Press. 

194   pp.     Price  $2. 
THE  OLNEY  REDMOND   PLAN,   by.Olney   Redmond.     Published   by  the 

author.     2X7   pp.     Price   $2. 
PATHWAYS  BACK  TO  PROSPERITY,  b\  Charles  Whiting  Baker.  Funk 

&   Wagnalls.     351   pp.     Price  $2.50. 
THE  SWOPE  PLAN,  by  Gerard  Swope.    Edited  by  Frederick  J.  George. 

Business  Bourse.     221    pp.     Price  $3.50. 
TOMORROW'S  ROUTE,  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Swope  Plan,  by  John 

K.  Hall.    Price  30c. 
POVERTY    IN    PLENTY,    by   /.    A.   Hobson.     Macmillan.     92   pp.     Price 

$1.25. 
BRITISH    TRADE    AND   INDUSTRY:     PAST   AND    FUTURE,    by    G. 

D.  H.  Cole.     Macmillan.     466  pp.     Price  $5. 
POOR    OLD    COMPETITION,    by    Stuart    Chase.      League    of   Industrial 

Democracy.     36   pp.     Price  lOc. 
THE   ROAD   AHEAD,   by   Harry   Laidler.     Thomas    Y.    Crowell   Company. 

86   pp.     Price   $1. 
THE  PARADOX  OF  PLENTY,  by  Harper  Leech.     McGraw-Hill.     203  pp. 

Price  $2.50. 

A  FLOOD  of  literature  has  been  introduced  upon  eco- 
nomic planning.  It  seems  that  every  business  man  with 
a  big  idea  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  get  his  planning  book 
published  even  though  commercial  publishers  hesitate  to  handle 
it.  A  survey,  therefore,  of  the  literature  in  the  field  neces- 
sarily covers  many  books  and  a  wide  range  of  ideas. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  literature  indicates  great  confusion. 
One  writer  blames  overproduction;  another  underconsumption; 
one  writer  argues  that  there  has  been  too  much  government 
interference,  another  argues  that  there  has  been  too  little. 
Opposing  the  argument  that  we  have  experienced  a  too  rapid 
technological  advance,  we  find  the  demand  for  increased  indus- 
trial efficiency.  Over-saving  is  blamed  for  the  depression  by 
some,  whereas  others  tell  us  that  we  are  suffering  the  con- 
sequence of  a  spree  of  money-spending.  Some  argue  that  the 
depression  is  caused  by  unwise  credit  expansion,  while  others 
tell  us  that  credit  contraction  produced  the  depression.  Some 
tell  us  that  the  system  as  a  whole  is  fundamentally  sound; 
others  say  that  we  cannot  meet  our  basic  problems  until  a  new 
social  order  is  ushered  in.  In  fact  there  is  literature  to  sup- 
port anybody's  theory  for  the  cause  of  the  present  business  de- 
pression and  enough  different  and  contradictory  plans  to  satisfy 
any  eccentric  advocate  of  reform. 

Mr.  Crowther's  book,  A  Basis  for  Stability,  is  a  result  of 
collaboration  with  twenty-one  leaders  in  representative  Amer- 
ican industries,  including  Henry  Ford,  Myron  C.  Taylor, 
Martin  J.  Insull,  and  Richard  F.  Whitney,  each  discussing  the 
problems  of  his  industry.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  this 
book  makes  any  significant  contribution  to  current  thought. 
Mr.  Crowther  looks  upon  the  industrial  world  and  sees  that  it 
is  fundamentally  good ;  reform  or  improve  our  system  of  credit 
and  our  troubles  will  disappear. 

Investing  in  Wages,  by  Albert  L.  Deane  and  Henry  Kittredge 
Norton,  suggests  a  variant  of  unemployment  insurance.  Under 
a  federal  statute,  employers  or  workers  would  contribute  I 
per  cent  of  payroll  to  a  fund,  which  would  be  used  to  pay  half- 
time  wages  of  the  idle-time  of  workers  not  fully  employed. 
Business  men  would  notify  a  state  board  of  the  number  of  men 


required  for  each  succeeding  week.  If  the  employer's  demand 
for  labor  was  10  per  cent  of  the  total  demand,  he  would  be 
assigned  10  per  cent  of  supply  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 

Mr.  Dahlberg,  in  Jobs,  Machines,  and  Capitalism,  has  a  very 
simple  remedy.  It  would  require  only  one  law.  With  certain 
minor  exceptions  he  would  compel  all  business  and  industrial 
enterprises  to  operate  only  four  hours  a  day,  thus  increasing 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  the  wages  of  labor,  decrease  the  return 
of  ownership,  the  funds  for  new  investments,  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  industry,  and  stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
masses. 

Paul  M.  Mazur  in  New  Roads  to  Prosperity  urges  man  to 
look  within  himself  and  not  at  the  system  for  the  explanation 
of  the  present  depression  and  for  a  method  of  reconstruction. 
Reluctantly  he  admits  the  need  for  some  sort  of  governmental 
control  and  suggests  a  National  Economic  Council  to  conduct 
economic  research  and  publish  opinions. 

Olney  Redmond,  a  successful  business  man,  would  establish 
a  board  whose  function  would  be  to  create  jobs  as  rapidly  as 
technological  change  and  business  fluctuation  produces  unem- 
ployment. The  immediate  step  would  be  a  federal  government 
issue  of  four  billion  dollars  in  bonds  for  public  works,  the 
bonds  to  be  retired  by  "tolls  to  be  charged  on  the  Pullman- 
Progress-Prosperity-Express  Boulevards,"  etc. 

Charles  Whiting  Baker's  book,  Pathways  Back  to  Prosperity, 
advocates  unemployment  insurance,  bimetallism,  taxes  on  liquor 
and  beer,  decentralization  of  industry,  and  the  loosening  of 
credit. 

THE  Swope  Plan  by  Gerard  Swope  provides  for  compulsory 
membership  of  businesses  hiring  fifty  or  more  workers  in 
trade  associations;  and  compulsory  disability,  life,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  for  workers.  Essentially  each  industry  becomes 
quasi-autonomous;  the  individual  business  is  made  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  trade  association  to  which  it  belongs.  Ques- 
tions that  arise  with  respect  to  the  plan  are  many.  What 
about  plants  with  less  than  fifty  employes?  In  many  cases  the 
output  of  these  plants  can  disturb  the  market  seriously.  How 
would  the  plan  work  in  a  market  where  goods  are  sold  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  advertising  and  salesmanship?  How  would 
the  plan  work  if  technological  change  seriously  threatened  the 
welfare  of  certain  members  of  a  trade  association  who  are  not 
in  a  position  to  scrap  existing  production  methods?  If  trade 
associations  attempt  to  assign  quotas  of  production  to  the 
manufacturer,  on  what  basis  are  they  to  be  assigned?  How  will 
the  manufacturers,  as  members  of  their  trade  associations,  and 
retailers,  as  members  of  their  particular  association,  and  the 
interest  of  those  outside  of  both  associations,  iron  out  their 
differences? 

It  would  seem  that  the  Swope  Plan  will  either  be  meaning- 
less or  it  will  have  to  develop  into  a  widespread  planned  econ- 
omy. This  calls  for  government  action.  The  role  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  Mr.  Swope's  plan  is  usually  described  by  the 
word  supervision.  Quite  obviously  this  supervision  will  have 
to  be  something  more  than  mere  "looking  over  by  the  govern- 
ment." The  plan  really  advocates  coercion  in  the  form  of  a 
broom-handle,  but  the  problems  suggest  that  to  attain  the  ends 
he  has  in  mind,  the  plan  will  need  later  either  a  sledge  ham- 
mer or  an  axe. 

Tomorrow's  Route  by  John  R.  Hall  criticizes  the  Swope 
Plan  because  it  violates  the  American  principle  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  would  require  a  change  in  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Hall  would  stabilize  business  by  having  corporations  at  their 
own  volition  extend  the  reserves  for  the  profits  to  include 
wages. 

Our  economic  problems,  according  to  J.  A.  Hobson  in  his 
Poverty  in  Plenty,  are  due  to  the  injustice  of  the  distribution 
of  income  between  individuals,  classes,  and  nations;  neither 
personal  costs,  nor  efforts,  nor  needs,  nor  stimulus  to  efficient 
performance  govern  the  division.  Correct  the  inequities  under 
the  modern  system  of  capitalism  and  you  will  alleviate  the 
problems  of  stoppage. 

Cole's  book,  British  Trade  and  Industry:  Past  and  Future, 
traces  the  growth  of  British  trade  and  industry  from  about 
1700  to  the  middle  of  1931.  As  background  and  comparative 
material  much  information  is  given  about  other  countries.  By 
implication,  the  whole  treatment  is  an  argument  for  the  neces- 
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sity  oi  pluming.  Specifically  he  concludes  that  the  pl*nle**ne*s 
of  the  capitalistic  development  before  the  War  was  responsible 
for  the  recurring  depressions  which  marred  the  economic  lift 
of  the  world,  and  that  after  the  War,  planlessness  has  brought 
about  conditions  so  serious,  that  capitalism  will  be  unable  to 
set  things  right  again.  So  ultimately  the  world  must  turn  to 
socialism  to  get  a  workable  plan.  His  earlier  book.  The  Next 
Ten  Year*  in  British  Social  and  Economic  Policy,  represents 
the  author's  idea  of  what  should  be  done  in  Great  Britain. 

Poor  Old  Competition  by  Stuart  Chase  is  a  pamphlet  with 
thirty-one  pages  (net)  of  facts  and  comments  about  competi- 
tion written  in  pungent  style.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who 
still  believe  in  free  competition  don't  read  it.  If  you  do,  every 
time  you  think  of  it  you'll  reach  for  an  aspirin  tablet. 

In  The  Road  Ahead  Harry  W.  Laidler  gives  us  a  primer 
for  children  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  on  the  topic  of  so- 
cialism. This  is  a  charming  little  book  full  of  thoughts  for 
those  who  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  the  machine  is  doing 
to  our  society,  whether  such  persons  be  children  or  adults. 
Mr.  Laidler  knows  how  to  write  a  language  which  is  both 
accurate  and  popular;  his  illustrations  are  picturesque  and 
close  to  the  experience  of  the  reader.  This  book  frankly  meets 
the  common  charges  leveled  at  socialism  and  answers  them  in 
a  tone  of  sincerity  and  reason  that  is  very  convincing.  Per- 
haps, also,  it  will  raise  some  serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  readers  as  to  how  far  social  planning  is  possible  in  a 
private  profit-seeking  society. 

The  Paradox  of  Plenty  suggests  that  all  the  above  discussion 
on  planning  is  somewhat  aside  from  the  point.  Mr.  Leech  be- 
lieves that  the  widespread  use  of  cheap  electric  energy  is  about 
to  usher  in  a  new,  different  world  with  a  social  and  political 
life  as  unlike  the  present  as  the  present  capitalistic  world  is 
unlike  feudalism.  In  this  new  world  there  will  be  universal 
prosperity,  peace,  and  plenty  and  a  new  security  and  freedom 
for  the  individual.  This  new  world,  presumably,  will  come 
about  through  natural  adaptation.  But  such  was  the  faith  of 
the  early  prophets  who  extolled  the  virtue  of  the  incoming 
machine  and  steam-power.  WILLAKD  E.  ATKINS 

New  York  L'nirertitj 

What  Chance  Have  Women? 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  TRAGEDY  OP  WOMAN,  by  Anltm  NtmOov,  tma- 
Uted  from  the  KIUJUM  by  Stephanie  Ofemtfl.  Conci  Pritit.  220  pp. 
Priet  $:  50  poitfmJ  of  Smrrey  Graphic. 

THE  ART  OF  BEING  A  WOMAN,  by  Olt*  Kmotf.  Little  Brow*.  307 
ft.  Price  13  p»*pmi  of  Surety 


"""THESE    books    deal    with    the    ever-renewing    problem    of 
1  women  from  the  standpoint  of  two  modem  sciences,  biology 
and  psychology.    Both  alike  stress  her  handicaps.    For  the  rest. 
no  two  books  could  be  more  different. 

Dr.  Nemilov,  writing  from  Soviet  Russia,  traces  the  physical 
life  of  woman  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  finds  in  it. 
after  the  first  years  of  childhood,  just  an  unrelieved  and  in- 
escapable tragedy.  His  conception  of  tragedy  seems  to  be  any- 
thing that  prevents  a  woman  from  living  as  he  thinks  she  wants 
to,  namely  like  a  man.  He  does  not  consider  that  woman's 
peculiar  biological  structure  may  coincide  with  an  essential 
difference  in  nature,  nor  does  the  fact  that  many  women  think 
themselves  happy  in  their  fate  mitigate  the  blackness,  for  that 
is  only  the  illusion  by  which  nature  fools  them.  His  really 
extensive  biological  scholarship  is  all  mobilized  in  the  service 
of  such  a  sensationally  lurid  story  of  physiological  bondage  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  he  is  quite  serious.  He  treats  woman 
as  if  she  were  a  man  burdened  by  a  biological  liability,  but  in 
every  other  respect  man's  equal  and  indeed  identical  with  him. 

DR.  KNOPF  agrees  to  this  extent.  She  says:  "The  psy- 
chological differences  of  the  two  sexes  are  entirely  arti- 
ficiaL  This  book  will  try  to  prove  without  qualification  that 
there  are  no  natural  or  inborn  differences  between  the  two 
sexes."  Even  "the  physiological  differences  between  the  two 
sexes  are  by  no  means  as  great  as  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  ...  differences  that  play  no  direct  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  character."  The  determining  factor  in  making  women 
different  from  men  is  the  attitude  of  society.  Ours  is  a  patri- 
archal civilization,  men  are  regarded  as  superior,  and  from 
birth  girls  are  considered  and  consider  themselves  as  inferior. 


Indeed,  "in  our  present  culture  we  may  almost  call  it  an 
organic  imperfection  to  be  born  a  woman."  And  as  Dr.  Knopf 
follows  Adler  in  taking  superiority  as  the  goal  of  everyone 
under  all  circumstances,  the  importance  of  this  social  attitude 
as  a  handicap  to  women  cannot  be  overrated.  "We  must  state 
once  and  for  all  that  at  no  time  and  in  no  way  in  our  own  cul- 
ture have  women  had  the  same  opportunities  as  men."  Even 
if  the  opportunity  seemed  to  be  open,  there  was  always  the 
damaging  reservation  about  her  capacity. 

Dr.  Knopf's  book  is  a  careful  application  of  Adlerian  psy- 
chology to  women.  All  the  Adlerian  mechanisms  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  false  sense  of  prestige  are  astutely  worked  out  in 
the  major  situations  of  a  woman's  life.  A  strong  common- 
sense  makes  this  book  useful  in  showing  up  neurotic  power 
manifestations  in  the  camouflaged  forms  of  general  feminine 
experience.  Courage,  a  real  liking  to  be  a  woman  (and  on 
Dr.  Knopf's  terms  it  would  take  considerable  courage  for 
that!)  and  an  ability  to  cooperate  are  the  remedies  which  she 
suggests.  And  these  though  good,  seem  a  little  thin  and  un- 
inspiring as  a  way  out.  There  are  many  nuggets  of  real  wis- 
dom throughout.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  no  book  on  woman 
will  be  satisfying  unless  it  is  based  on  a  discrimination  and 
valuation  of  that  which  in  woman  is  specifically  feminine. 

\'rw  York  City  ELEANOR  BERTINE,  M.D. 

Doctor's  Choice 

HOSPITAL,   by  Rkoda   TrmMi.     DmtKm.     312  pp.     Prift  $2.50  fffttftid  of 
Surt-ey   Graphic. 

"TTOSPITAL"  is  the  heroine  of  this  story— not  merely 
1.  1  the  actual  interconnected  group  of  buildings  on  a  hill 
where  Steele  and  Alfred  worked  and  Delia's  mother  was  a 
patient,  but  the  glamor  of  the  ideal  which  proved  both  brighter 
and  safer  for  Steele  than  marriage  to  the  woman  he  loved. 
The  two,  he  believed,  were  not  compatible.  His  friend  Pete 
married  pretty  little  Thelma  from  Alabama,  and  when  the 
prized  hospital  appointment  was  within  his  reach  he  turned 
shamefacedly  away  because  Thelma  was  lonely  without  her 
folks,  didn't  like  to  have  him  called  away  nights,  and  wanted 
to  go  back  to  the  town  where  Pete  could  take  over  the  safely 
remunerative,  if  prosaic,  practice  of  her  uncle.  Though  in 
time  he  came  to  realize  that  Pete  had  married  Thelma  be- 
cause he  was  that  kind  of  a  person,  Steele  refused  to  envisage 
for  himself  this  compromise  or  any  compromise,  in  fact;  life 
with  Delia  would  have  been  very  different  in  quality  from 
the  kind  of  kindergarten  atmosphere  that  Thelma  imposed  on 
her  environment. 

Miss  Truax  has  given  for  the  small  self-bounded  world  of 
a  hospital  the  kind  of  inside  picture  that  Sinclair  Lewis  drew 
in  another  field  of  medical  service  in  Arrowsmith,  with  the 
same  sort  of  conflict  of  ideal  and  actual,  of  personalities,  and 
the  striving  for  professional  integrity.  But  her  book  is  not 
derivative.  It  is  both  honest  and  individual.  I  know  of  nothing 
else  in  fiction  that  has  caught  so  exactly  that  sense  of  hushed 
footfalls  and  pervasive  smells,  that  mixture  of  callousness  and 
kindness  (and  perhaps  above  all  cleanliness!)  which  is  a  hos- 
pital. There  is  one  description  of  an  operation  which — believe 
it  or  not — is  so  engrossing  as  to  be  entirely  pleasant.  The 
characters — nurses,  doctors,  social  workers,  patients  and  visi- 
tors, seem  to  me  to  ring  true.  Beyond  that  there  is  the  suspense 
of  a  good  story.  Whatever  the  Delias  think,  no  hospital  ex- 
ecutive could  fail  to  wish  that  more  Steeles  were  around  to  be 
affixed  firmly  to  the  staff.  MARY  Ross 
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THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    POPE,    by    Uictfet    WMumt.      frTutOetty 
How.     329  ff.     Price  *3. 

A  RUNNING  record  of  anti-Catholic  propaganda,  centering, 
of  course,  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Hoover-Smith 
presidential  campaign.  Profusely  illustrated  with  facsimiles 
of  Klan  and  other  literature.  Mr.  Williams  is  editor  of  The 
Commonweal. 

JESUS  THROUGH   THE  CENTURIES,  by  Shirley  Jtcktom   Cute.     Vni- 
verrity  of  Chieoyo   Prets.     382  pp.     Price   »3. 

THE  third  of  a  trilogy  on  Jesus  by  this  author.  The  first 
dealt  with  the  historicity  of  Jesus;  the  second  with  his  bi- 
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"MODERN  HONE  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 
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Community  Chest  Campaigns 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Rochester  Campaign  and 
Audit  System.  Suggested  bookkeeping  and  collection 
methods  for  Community  Chests. 

106   pages 

In    paper    $1.00    per    copy    postpaid 
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A    Primer   of  Capitalism   and   Socialism 

The  Road  Ahead 

By   Harry   W.   Laidler 

A  book  which  points  out  in  terse,  simple 
language  the  flaws  in  our  present  economic 
system — and  the  way  out. 

With  33  illustrations  by  Mabel  Pugh 
$1.00 
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ography;  and  this  one  tells  what  has  been  done  to  him  since 
his  death,  'by  his  followers.  Critical,  exact,  historical,  and  not 
easy  to  read. 

LOOKING    FORWARD,    fry    Nicolas   Murray    Butter.     Scribner.     393    pp. 
Price  $2. 

DR.  BUTLER  is  probably  the  outstanding  American  exponent 
of  international  cooperation  and  brotherhood.  This  theme  runs 
through  the  majority  of  the  addresses  gathered  in  this  volume. 
All  are  thought-provoking,  scholarly,  forceful  pronouncements 
upon  international  affairs  or  economic,  social,  or  political  prob- 
lems. These  papers  eminently  testify  to  Dr.  Butler's  erudition, 
his  interest  in  world  affairs,  and  his  ability  as  a  constructive 
thinker. 

PAST    YEARS,    fry   Sir   Oliver   Lodge.     Macmillan.     Price   $3.50. 

THE  many  who  think  of  Lodge  as  a  rather  gullible  psychic 
researcher,  and  the  few  who  know  him  also  as  a  physicist  of 
the  first  rank  and  one  of  the  forerunners  of  modern  radio,  will 
alike  find  much  to  interest  them  even  in  this  rather  badly  writ- 
ten account  of  his  not  very  exciting  life.  A  great  popularizer 
of  science,  Lodge  has  no  particular  literary  facility,  but  despite 
this  a  certain  quaint  and  touching  quality  emerges  in  his  book. 
The  short  chapter,  Scientific  Retrospect,  is  of  particular  in- 
terest, and  there  are  numerous  sidelights  valuable  to  the  so- 
ciologist, the  psychologist,  and  the  historian,  as  well  as  to  the 
physicist  and  the  student  of  so-called  psychic  phenomena. 

JONATHAN    EDWARDS,    fry   Arthur    Cushman    McGiffert,    Jr.      Harpen. 
225  pp.    Price  $2.50. 

VERY  few  Americans  know  anything  about  Edwards  other 
than  his  insistence  upon  a  literal  fiery  hell.  Yet,  he  appears 
to  have  made  a  greater  cultural  contribution  to  our  life  than 
any  other  Colonial  American,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Franklin.  Mr.  McGiffert  characterizes  him  as  an  earlier  Wil- 
liam James.  Evangelist  he  was,  and  pastor,  and  teacher,  and 
scholar.  Social  worker,  too — since  he  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  cessation  of  the  intolerable  exploitation  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills  Indians.  But  above  all,  he  was  interested  in  reducing 
the  case  material  of  his  parish  to  ordered  philosophy.  An  in- 
teresting passage  deals  with  Edwards'  efforts  to  make  reason 
and  logic  out  of  the  theological  excesses  of  his  day.  McGiffert, 
fortunately,  is  not  too  rigidly  historical.  Better  read  this  if 
you  like  biography  and  history. 


RADIUM 
(Continued  from  page   140) 


news  that  the  "five  women  doomed  to  die"  had  outlived  the 
prophesy.  Some  of  the  accounts,  however,  implied  that  the 
radium  cases  were  nothing  more  than  a  fraudulent  scheme  to 
get  money  from  the  radium  company. 

The  end  of  the  year  found  me  very  much  interested  in  writ- 
ing. As  I  had  only  a  grammar-school  education,  I  felt  the  need 
of  pursuing  some  studies  in  English.  I  could  not  go  to  school, 
and  so  the  home  study  courses  at  Columbia  University  seemed 
just  the  thing  to  fill  my  needs  and  I  was  accepted  as  a  student 
in  a  college  preparatory  department. 

In  the  fall  Mrs.  McDonald  died.  I  went  to  her  home  to 
offer  my  sympathies  to  her  family.  Quinta  was  the  second  in 
the  family  to  die  with  radium  poisoning.  A  third  sister,  Mrs. 
Larice,  also  a  sufferer  from  the  strange  malady,  sat  in  a  state 
of  collapse  in  an  easy  chair  among  the  mourners.  I  returned 
once  more  to  the  rest  home  in  Caldwell,  to  find  forgetfulness 
and  to  continue  my  studies. 

For  a  time  I  succeeded  in  losing  myself  entirely  in  my  lessons 
and  my  writing.  A  friend,  a  writer,  suggested  that  the  story 
of  my  experience  would  furnish  good  material  for  a  book.  It 
would  mean  a  great  deal  of  work,  I  knew,  to  attempt  a  book, 
but  keeping  occupied  has  been  very  helpful  in  my  long  illness. 
I  finished  my  work  in  English  in  seven  months,  and  I  had  com- 
pleted my  other  courses  and  written  the  first  draft  of  my  book 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  there  were  more  difficulties  ahead.  My  left  knee  lost 
most  of  the  little  motion  still  remaining.  An  accident,  caused 
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by  the  weakness  of  the  joint,  sent  me  to  the  hospital  for  many, 
many  months.  I  was  discouraged  in  having  a  new  problem  to 
deal  with.  While  my  physical  condition  was  quite  bad,  weakened 
nerves  exaggerated  all  my  troubles.  The  pleasant  environment 
of  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital  in  Orange  did  much  to  alleviate 
my  suffering.  Occupational  therapy  in  the  mornings  was  a  happy 
time.  There  were  games  for  the  youngsters.  The  older  boys 
and  girls  and  the  adults  made  reed  baskets,  smoking  stands, 
serving  trays  and  footstools.  For  those  who  preferred  needle- 
work, there  were  the  Currier  and  Ives  prints.  I  did  one  of 
these  prints  called  American  Homestead — Spring.  In  my  dejec- 
tion of  spirit  I  tried  so  hard  to  keep  up  my  work  of  forming 
the  little  French  knots  which  represented  the  blossoms  on  the 
trees.  Often  I  failed  and  felt  that  I  might  never  finish  the 
simple  task.  I  finally  succeeded  in  finishing  the  print,  and  my 
efforts  were  well  rewarded:  the  profound  depression  from 
which  I  had  been  suffering  was  relieved. 

When  Dr.  Humphries  of  the  Orange  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
returned  from  his  vacaticn  in  September  I  expected  that  he 
would  remove  the  plaster  cast  from  my  leg.  He  deferred  the 
procedure,  however,  and  then  I  learned  that  I  was  not  to  leave 
the  hospital  at  that  time.  The  brace  which  I  knew  had  been 
ordered  for  me  was  not  made  for  .walking  as  I  had  expected. 
A  lump  came  into  my  throat  as  the  doctor  fastened  on  my  leg 
the  strange  contrivance  that  would  confine  me  to  my  bed  so 
much  longer.  I  cried  a  little  bit,  but  my  faith  consoled  me. 
I  had  been  given  my  cross,  and  I  was  going  to  smile  through  it. 

After  waiting  what  seemed  eternities,  I  finally  left  the  hos- 
pital in  February  and  went  to  a  private  sanitarium  in  Roseland. 
N.  J.  Here  I  was  able  to  be  outdoors  more,  and  here  I  hoped 
to  finish  my  book. 

People  often  ask  me  questions  which  I  cannot  answer.  They 
want  to  know  what  the  doctors  say  about  my  condition  and  if 
there  is  any  hope.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  any  definite 
statements  in  regard  to  this  matter,  because  I  am  not  solicitous 
about  the  future.  My  knee  has  improved  in  some  respects.  I  am 
able  to  walk  a  little  with  the  assistance  of  a  brace  and  a  cane. 

Although  the  radium  company  pays  my  expenses  at  the 
present  time,  I  have  spent  almost  all  of  the  money  received 
from  them  three  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to  regain  my  lost 
health.  If  for  some  reason  this  privilege  has  been  denied  me,  I 
have  been  granted  another  priceless  gift — I  have  found  happiness. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  continue  writing.  It  has  been  my  purpose 
and  my  job  to  be  of  service  to  others,  if  only  in  the  small 
measure  permitted  me.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  may  remain  well 
enough  to  provide  some  comforts  for  a  loved  one  who  has 
suffered  much  because  of  this  tragedy.  My  great  consolation 
has  been  my  faith  in  an  omnipotent  God.  And  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  through  this  adventure  those  whose  lives 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  others. 


STARS  AND  STRIPES  AND  ROYAL  PALM 
(Continued  from  page  123) 


Seven  little  rebels 
are  the  Peruginis 

They're  up  in  arms — all  of  them!  They  want  a  nicer  home,  a  nratrr 
borne.  But  in  spite  of  them,  Mrs.  IVrupini  still  keeps  house  in  the 
same  scrambling  fashion.  Only  two  hands,  she  baa — and  they  can't 
do  everything. 

What  Mrs.  Perupini  needs  is  extra  help — the  kind  of  extra  help  that 
makes  housework  easier.  And  that's  exactly  what  Fels-Naptha  brings. 

For  every  big  golden  bar  brings  two  helpers — unusually  good  soap 
and  plenty  of  naptha.  Working  together,  they  loosen  dirt  without 
hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water.  And  wliilr  Mrs.  Perugini  may  not 
care  about  this,  you'll  be  glad  to  know  that  Felg-Naptha  is  gentle  to 
the  hands.  It  contains  soothing  glycerine.  From  every  angle, 
Fels-Naptha  can  do  a  lot  to  help  Mrs.  Perugini — and.  incidentally, 
to  placate  the  seven  little  rebel*!  VI  rite  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  a  sample  bar,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE     GOLDEN     BAR    WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


GOING     ABROAD? 

Follow  the  Traveler's  Notebook  (pages  164-165  this 

issue)     for    interesting    items    regarding    places, 

people  and   convention   doings. 


Columbus  landed  in  Porto  Rico,  which  has  never  been  cele- 
brated in  Porto  Rico  and  in  Spain,  a  committee  of  students 
demanded  a  holiday.  Upon  refusal  they  broke  up  schoolrooms, 
drove  out  teachers  and  children  and  destroyed  property.  As 
this  deliberate  stirring  up  of  hatred  for  personal  or  political 
ends  is  growing  worse,  the  people  of  continental  America 
should  be  made  aware  of  it.  During  the  past  holiday  season, 
one  political  party  petitioned  the  rulers  of  the  new  republican 
Spain  for  the  reunion  of  Porto  Rico  with  Spain.  Their  argu- 
ment was  that  the  separation  had  been  occasioned  because  of 
royalist  Spain,  and  now  that  Spain  had  become  a  republic. 
Porto  Rico  should  be  reunited.  Among  non-politicians,  comment 
was  that  not  one  out  of  one  hundred  thousand  but  what  would 
consider  such  a  proposal  pure  madness:  that  the  last  to  counte- 
nance such  a  move  would  be  the  recent  emigrants  from  Spain 
who  through  their  industry  had  profited  most  by  the  broader 
economic  unity  given  in  cooperation  with  the  States.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  trying  political  elements  in  the  situation 
which  no  doubt  led  Governor  Roosevelt  to  his  final  and  re- 
grettable resignation,  for  the  problem  still  remains  with  us. 
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HOMICIDE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

by  H.  C.  BREARLEY 

Among  the  causes  of  deaths  in  the  United 
States,  homicides  compared,  for  instance,  with 
automobile  accidents  or  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  circulatory  system,  are  numerically  un- 
important.  But  the  fact  that  homicide  rates 
in  this  country  are  far  greater  than  in  Eng' 
land,  Germany,  or  France  —  the  fact  that 
the  rate  in  the  state  of  Florida  exceeds  the 
rate  of  any  country  on  the  globe,  civilized, 
half'tivilized,  or  admittedly  barbaric,  for 
which  records  are  kept — is  of  considerable 
social  significance.  This  book  gives  the  facts 
concerning  the  high  rates  in  this  country, 
shows  that  many  of  the  current  explanations- 
are  not  sound,  and  attempts  to  locate  and 
describe  the  true  causes.  About  260  pages. 
Size  5^2"  x  8/2"-  Price  $2.50  postpaid 

Send  for  our  complete  list  of  Spring  Books 
THE   UNIVERSITY    OF   NORTH   CAROLINA   PRESS 

CHAPEL  HILL,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BANANA 
GOLD 

By  Carleton  Beals 

Author  of  "Mexican  Maze,"  etc. 

There  is  a  high-tempered,  hard-fisted,  colorful, 
crafty  writing  about  this  story  of  jungles,  guns, 
the  bandit  Sandino,  the  politics  and  corruption, 
the  coffee  ranches,  bananas  and  heat  of  Central 
America.  Mr.  Beals  describes  his  spectacular  man- 
hunt through  hot,  murky  tropical  forests  and  sleet 
wrapped  mountains  for  the  embattled  Sandino — 
a  story  and  commentary  as  fabulous  and  rich  as 
the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  Colored  frontispiece 
and  decorations  by  Carlos  Merida.  $3.00 

LIPPINCOTT- PHILADELPHIA 


Western  View  Farm 

C[An  ideal  place  for  a  Spring  vacation,  whether  it  be 
for  a  weekend  or  an  extended  visit. 

C[ Rates  $8.00  a  day  or  $49.00  a  week.     Send  for  new 
booklet. 

Address  EDWARD  G.  OHMER 
New  Milford,  Conn.    Telephone,  New  Milford  440 
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ilies  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  irritate  the  finan- 
cial group  by  going  farther  and  advocating  unemployment  in- 
surance as  a  way  to  spread  the  risk  and  head  off  some  of  the 
distress  when  times  are  hard. 

These  differences  will  not  be  resolved  without  damage  to  the 
cause  of  social  work.  Many  a  well  meaning  volunteer  will 
turn  away  rebuffed  in  his  effort  to  render  his  community  a 
service.  And  more  than  a  few  social  workers  will  suffer  defeat 
and  discouragement  before  they  will  surrender  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  the  principles  of  their  profession. 

But  however  dark  the  situation  may  seem  at  present,  there 
is  no  ground  for  permanent  discouragement.  Signs  of  truce 
are  in  the  air.  Settlement  houses  and  young  people's  associ- 
ations are  pooling  their  facilities  and  their  man-power  to  give 
the  people  out  of  work,  especially  the  teen-age  folk  who  are 
idle,  a  chance  at  wholesome  entertainment  and  occupation  in 
spare  hours.  In  this  way  they  render  direct  aid  to  the  relief 
agencies.  Executive  boards  have  ordered  pro  rata  cuts  in 
agency  budgets,  only  to  rescind  their  action  at  the  instance  of 
hard-working  budget  committees.  It  is  reason  that  has  won 
the  victory.  Some  social-work  pay  has  been  cut  "because  every- 
body else  is  being  cut;"  but  several  Chests  that  have  started 
out  with  this  conviction,  have  withdrawn  their  action  after 
study  of  the  intricacies  of  social-agency  payrolls.  As  the  de- 
pression wears  on  and  the  social  breakage  piles  up,  Chest  con- 
trols are  glad  enough  to  admit  the  necessity  of  public  appropri- 
ations for  relief.  Even  federal  grants-in-aid  are  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  reason.  As  the  basic  trouble  is  a  deficiency  of  common 
understanding  of  the  real  problem,  tribulation  will  finally  bring 
the  minds  of  the  control  group  and  the  professional  worker 
together. 

rT"'HE  Community  Chest,  taken  together  with  the  Central 
J.  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  represents  the  physical  expression 
of  that  great  need  of  the  new  city  for  a  coordinator  in  its  wel- 
fare planning.  In  whatever  form  we  may  find  it  for  the  moment, 
in  its  essentials  it  will  abide.  The  banker  himself  is  far  from 
hopeless.  He  is  a  money-getter  by  profession,  but  in  his  ranks 
are  some  of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  nation.  He  may  yet  come 
to  see  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  will  not  advance 
so  long  as  the  individual  looks  solely  to  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage, and  depends  upon  charity  to  look  after  the  under- 
privileged. He  is  bound  to  see  in  time  that  the  real  citizen 
is  a  person  of  obligations  no  less  than  rights,  and  that  highly 
urbanized  life,  where  millions  of  individuals  must  live  on  the 
chance  opportunity  of  the  job  instead  of  on  the  soil,  cannot 
be  protected  and  afforded  a  real  place  in  the  sun  without  care- 
fully engineered  community  planning  in  the  interests  of  the 
common  welfare.  When  he  sees  these  things,  he  will  be  trav- 
eling more  nearly  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  professional 
thinker. 

And  the  professional  social  worker  for  his  part  is  becoming 
daily  better  trained  to  observe  the  horizon  of  his  vocation. 
He  is  beginning  to  see  that  the  general  public  and  especially 
the  financial  control  that  feeds  his  enterprise,  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  worth  of  these  efforts  before  real  progress  in 
planning  is  practicable.  He  must  be  patient  with  conservative 
thinking  about  soupkitchens  and  breadlines,  wholesale  Christ- 
mas baskets  and  the  like.  It  is  his  business  not  only  to  engineer 
the  plan  tut  also  to  create  the  setting  for  its  acceptance  by 
the  public.  From  an  early  stage,  in  which  the  social  worker 
has  been  practically  inarticulate,  he  is  coming  now  to  a  strength 
in  interpretation  that  is  attracting  the  attention  even  of  the 
highly  skilled  advertising  expert. 

Civilized  man,  victim  of  his  own  Machine  Age,  is  standing 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  he  must  adapt  his  industrial 
system  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  of  his  social  order,  as 
against  a  small  privileged  class,  or  else  this  same  system  will 
destroy  society.  It  is  wholly  practicable  for  the  right  appli- 
cation to  be  made.  Leaders  of  industry  are  coming  slowly  to 
see  that  the  greatest  social  service  to  man  is  in  the  end  the 
most  profitable  business.  The  attitude  of  the  professional 
thinker  is  the  point  of  view  of  a  rapidly  growing  body  of 
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citizens  who  take  a  long  look  ahead  and  give  serious  thought 
to  our  future.  Whatever  the  quarrels  of  the  moment  may 
be  between  these  points  of  view,  they  must  resolve  themselves 
in  the  end  in  favor  of  common  understanding. 


JOHN  BROWN'S  BURDEN 

(Continued  from   page    142) 


income.  Yet,  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  he  had  total  debts 
amounting  to  only  sixty  dollars;  and  during  the  period  of 
idleness,  he  had  obtained  help  from  welfare  agencies  amounting 
to  only  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Outside  of  the  fact  that 
be  had  a  larger  family  than  some  of  the  others,  his  case  is 
fairly  typical 

Needless  to  say,  people  in  this  low-income  group  had  man- 
aged to  do  little  saving  as  such.  They  did,  however,  make 
provisions  for  their  future  in  the  way  of  life  insurance  and 
some  in  an  effort  to  own  their  own  dwellings.  Only  twenty- 
five  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  reported  that  they  had 
had  no  life  insurance  prior  to  discharge.  The  amounts  the 
others  carried  ranged  from  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  to  nine 
thousand  dollars.  Fifty-two,  or  slightly  more  than  one  third, 
reported  that  they  had  disposed  of  part  or  all  of  their  life 
insurance  during  the  period  of  unemployment. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  either  owned  or  were  buying  their 
homes.  Fifteen  families  lost  homes  in  which  they  had  equities 
ranging  from  four  hundred  dollars  to  seventy-nine  hundred 
dollars.  The  latter  figure  represented  the  loss  of  a  man  whose 
normal  salary  before  discharge  had  been  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  a  month,  who  had  held  the  same  position  for  four 
years,  and  who  had  a  family  of  four  children.  Only  one  of 
those  who  lost  his  home  had  a  monthly  income  of  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars. 

Money  in  savings  banks  or  invested  in  securities  constituted 
but  a  slender  reserve  against  emergencies  such  as  unemploy- 
ment. The  largest  sum  reported  was  seven  hundred  dollars. 
Savings  accounts  seemed  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
family.  From  the  small  number  of  families  reporting,  one  can 
conclude  neither  that  people  with  large  families  do  not  save 
because  they  have  no  margin  for  that  purpose,  nor  that  they 
do  save  as  a  protection  against  the  future.  Likewise,  one  can- 
not conclude  that  those  with  small  families  use  their  margins 
in  this  way.  Only  thirty  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  fam- 
ilies had  savings  accounts  prior  to  unemployment  and  these 
were,  in  the  main,  for  comparatively  small  amounts. 

That  drastic  changes  had  to  be  made  in  living  arrangements 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  reporting  families 
moved  while  they  were  without  wages.  The  reasons  given  in 
most  cases  were  loss  of  home,  dispossession  because  of  inability 
to  pay  rent,  and  necessity  for  reducing  rent.  Not  all  of  those 
who  moved  actually  succeeded  in  reducing  rentals ;  some,  dispos- 
sessed, had  to  take  die  first  shelter  they  could  find  even 
though  it  might  be  at  a  higher  price;  while  others  purposely 
moved  to  larger  and  more  expensive  quarters  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  equipped  to  produce  income  through  taking 
roomers  and  boarders.  Most  people,  however,  moved  to  some 
real  financial  saving,  obtaining  monthly  reductions  in  rent 
ranging  from  two  dollars  to  forty  dollars. 

I  ESS  than  half  of  those  reporting  had  any  instalment  con- 
I  -  tracts  pending  at  the  time  of  layoff,  and  those  that  had  were 
committed  for  comparatively  small  amounts.  Some  of  these 
families  lost  the  goods  they  had  been  buying  on  instalments. 
Five  had  to  give  up  furniture,  six  lost  automobiles,  two  lost 
radios,  and  one  each  an  electric  washer  and  a  victrola.  Most 
of  those  reporting  instalment  debts  admitted  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  payments  while  unemployed,  but  in  most 
cases  repossessions  were  not  made  on  this  account. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  matter  of  instalment  purchases 
these  families  were  not  quite  typical  of  the  average.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  each  had  been  granted  a  loan  before  the 
questionnaire  was  filled  in.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  each 
had  passed  a  r:_-;d  examination  as  to  his  financial  habits  and 
probable  ability  to  repay  his  loan.  During  this  test  most  families 
i  behaved  improvidently  would  have  been  eliminated  and 
denied  the  funds  for  which  they  made  application.  However, 
one  cannot  conclude  otherwise  than  that,  even  for  this  care- 
fully selected  group,  the  instalment  (Continurd  on  page  160) 
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What  must  be  done  to  bring  to  every 
child  his  rightful  inheritance  of  happy 
and  beneficial  play? 

This  vitally  important  question  is  answered  in  this 
book,  which  explains  in  readily  understood  language 
the  invaluable  findings  and  recommendations  on 
children's  play  which  were  developed  by  the  various 
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CHILD  HEALTH  AND  PROTECTION.  The  book  dis- 
cusses all  aspects  of  play,  inside  the  home  and  out' 
side  the  home.  It  describes  the  play  impulses  of 
the  child  and  points  out  how  present-day  agencies 
and  facilities  are  providing  for  the  expression  of 
these  impulses,  and  wherein  they  fail  to  meet  the 
.entire  need.  Octavo,  205  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.00. 
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(Continued  from  page  159)  buying  privilege  was  being  used 
only  with  moderation. 

The  questionnaire  did  not  reveal  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
total  amount  of  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  un- 
employment. Only  two  families  reported  debts  other  than  in- 
stalments, totaling  more  than  one  thousand  dollars.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  had  bills  amounting  to  two  hundred  dollars  or  less. 
Such  debts,  however,  did  not  include  mortgages  on  homes  being 
purchased  for  the  reason  that  only  such  portions  were  listed 
as  were  already  due  and  unpaid.  Most  applicants  desired  to 
borrow  to  pay  off  small  bills  that  accumulated  with  retail  mer- 
chants, and  loans  from  friends  and  relatives. 

Only  37  per  cent  received  aid  from  charitable  organizations. 
This  ranged  all  the  way  from  gifts  of  food  to  weekly  allow- 
ances. Such  help  was  comparatively  rare  among  small  fam- 
ilies. Friends  and  relatives  aided  over  40  per  cent,  supplying 
many  with  board,  lodging  and  clothing,  and  giving  others  sub- 
stantial monetary  loans.  A  few  families  were  able  to  borrow 
small  sums  from  banks,  several  went  to  pawn  brokers.  An 
occasional  one  managed  to  eke  out  a  living  by  going  into  a 
simple  business.  One  family  raised  chickens  and  got  an  av- 
erage of  sixty  dollars  a  month  from  that  venture;  a  carpenter 
and  a  painter  each  accepted  odd  jobs;  a  laborer  advertised  him- 
self as  a  "handyman"  and  in  that  capacity  earned  on  an  av- 
erage approximately  as  much  as  he  had  received  from  the 
position  he  lost;  and  one  enterprising  husband  and  wife  started 
a  small  grocery  store  which  at  the  time  of  their  report  was 
meeting  with  considerable  success. 

One  other  thing  we  wanted  to  learn  was  how  John  Brown 
had  gone  about  finding  a  new  job.  Was  he  willing  to  pay 
the  fees  commercial  employment  agencies  asked,  or  was  he 
going  to  rely  on  his  own  efforts  to  pick  up  something  that  would 
do?  In  general  the  questionnaire  revealed  that  he  had  not  been 
willing  to  go  to  a  place  that  would  cost  him  money.  Even  an 
agency  that  did  not  collect  its  fee  until  after  the  job  had  been 
secured  was  asking  too  much  to  be  added  to  all  the  other 
debts  that  must  be  paid  out  of  the  first  pay  envelopes.  Only 
four  in  the  group  secured  work  through  an  employment  agency 
of  any  type.  Not  half  of  the  men  had  registered  with  one,  no 
matter  whether  free  or  paid,  commercially  run  or  operated  by 
the  government.  Several  applied  at  every  agency  within  reach, 
and  some  declared  such  registration  to  be  utterly  useless. 

SO  John  and  all  the  other  unemployed  like  him  tried  their 
friends,  relatives,  trade  unions;  they  tramped  miles  each 
day  to  make  personal  inquiry  at  plants;  they  cultivated  and  used 
"political  pull";  they  answered  want  ads.  Each  of  these  sources 
had  helped  one  man  or  another  to  get  his  job  back — or  some- 
thing to  take  its  place. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  out-of-work  period  they  had  sustained 
losses  of  a  sort  which  those  who  speak  of  the  burden  of  hard 
times  so  often  fail  to  appreciate.  With  their  new  footing,  re- 
employed,  they  pledged  earnings  far  into  the  future  to  pay  bills 
they  had  been  forced  to  incur.  The  164  families  studied  lost 
approximately  $130,000  in  wages;  thirty  of  them  sacrificed 
nearly  $6000  in  savings;  fifty-two  gave  up  life  insurance  policies 
with  a  maturity  value  totaling  over  $100,000;  fifteen  lost  homes 
toward  the  ownership  of  which  they  had  actually  paid  over 
$37,000.  Together,  the  group  borrowed  $30,000  on  the  se- 
curity of  future  wages  to  pay  off  small  and  urgent  debts.  So 
much  for  the  immediate  cost  which  this  particular  study  re- 
vealed. There  were  other  debts,  both  past  and  future,  not  men- 
tioned and  all  these  must  be  met  from  wages  which  in  the 
case  of  these  164  families  from  now  on  are  to  be  only  two 
thirds  as  large  as  they  were  before  the  depression. 

These  facts  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  in  a  modern  so- 
ciety relatives,  friends  and  tradespeople  should  properly  be 
asked  to  carry  so  much  of  the  burden  of  support  of  families 
whose  breadwinners  are  unable  to  find  a  market  for  their 
labor.  Likewise  they  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  families 
should  themselves  be  expected  to  pay  so  largely  the  costs  of 
such  a  stretch  of  unemployment.  They  spur  us  on  to  a  more 
intense  interest  in  such  reforms  as  may  be  suggested,  and  a 
hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  industry,  society 
and  our  political  organizations  may  plan  and  accept  practical 
means  for  assuming,  if  not  avoiding,  these  burdens  which  now 
fall  so  heavily  on  hapless  individuals. 
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of  the  two  years'  absence  and  because  two  years  earlier  he  had 
been  under  eighteen  and  so  had  no  settlement  except  that  of 
his  parents.  But  he  had  been  an  orphan  since  babyhood  and 
had  been  raised  in  an  orphan  asylum. 

Although  the  fact  that  this  asylum  was  in  Michigan  did  seem 
to  fix  the  moral  responsibility,  the  officials  did  not  accept 
him.  Private  agencies  helped  him  find  his  brother  and  sister, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  since  they  could  send  no  money 
he  was  allowed  to  hitch-hike  to  their  home. 

Last  summer  a  study  was  made  of  a  sample  group  of  304 
transient  families  which  experienced  social  workers  declared 
to  be  typical  cases.  These  cases  were  reported  from  twenty- 
six  cities  representing  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
families  consisted  of  1006  individuals  and  included  483  children 
under  sixteen  and  147  young  people  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  For  249  of  these  families  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  legal  residence.  There  was  insufficient  in- 
formation in  six  cases.  No  agreement  could  be  reached  by  of- 
ficials as  to  whether  twenty-three  had  settlement,  while  for 
twenty-three  others  it  was  definitely  established  that  they  had 
no  settlement.  In  three  cases  it  was  determined  what  state 
they  belonged  in  but  no  county  or  town  would  claim  them. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  a  few  other  states 
have  made  provision  to  avoid  the  last  dilemma  by  providing  a 
classification  of  state  poor  and  providing  from  state  funds  for 
those  in  need  who  have  no  local  settlement,  but  in  most  of  the 
states  there  is  no  such  provision. 


years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  of  Cook 
L  County,  Illinois,  was  unable  to  establish  any  legal  residence 
for  thirty-three  cases,  or  4  percent  of  all  those  referred  to  it  by 
private  agencies  for  transportation.  More  recent  figures  could 
not  be  obtained  from  that  department,  while  some  two  hundred 
public  and  private  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  were  questioned  as  to  the  number  of  such  really 
homeless  persons  who  had  come  to  their  attention  could  give 
no  figures  whatever  or  even  an  estimate.  Executives  of  family 
agencies  in  cities  as  well  organized  as  Philadelphia.  New  York 
or  Chicago  did  not  know  how  many  families  who  were  non- 
residents they  aided  in  a  year,  but  they,  like  the  workers  in 
cities  in  the  South  and  West,  could  tell  of  case  after  case 
where  a  family  had  moved  on  before  any  legal  residence  was 
established  and  where  the  case  had  been  closed  with  the  ques- 
tion still  doubtful  and  other  family  problems  unsolved. 

Indeed  the  case  workers  who  find  most  of  their  clients  among 
the  residents  of  their  cities  and  enjoy  doing  an  intensive,  con- 
structive work  with  them,  seemed  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  they  learned  a  newcomer  had  disappeared.  Local  prob- 
lems kept  them  so  busy  that  they  gave  little  thought  to  what 
a  wandering  life  might  mean  to  a  new  family,  especially  to 
the  children  deprived  of  the  sense  of  security  which  comes 
from  familiar  surroundings. 

Some  social  agencies  try  to  aid  wandering  families  to  settle 
down  but  often  they  are  not  successful.  A  man,  woman  and 
three  children  started  out  in  their  car  from  Texas  to  find 
work.  In  New  Mexko  they  were  in  a  wreck  and  the  wife 
and  five-year-old  girl  were  badly  injured,  but  they  continued 
into  Arizona  although  they  had  lost  practically  all  of  their 
household  goods  and  extra  clothing  in  the  wreck.  The  wife 
was  expecting  a  baby.  The  Red  Cross  arranged  for  them  to 
stay  in  an  automobile  camp  and  provided  groceries  and  clothing. 
The  man  had  been  definitely  promised  work  in  Arizona  by  a 
man  to  whom  he  had  written.  But  the  accident  delayed  their 
arrival  so  that  someone  else  got  the  job.  Confinement  care 
was  secured  for  the  wife,  the  man  was  helped  in  getting  a 
few  odd  jobs  and  he  soon  found  a  shack  where  the  family 
might  live  after  a  roll  of  building-paper  had  been  given  to 
them.  The  authorities  in  Texas  would  not  verify  the  legal 
residence.  The  man  was  assisted  in  filing  a  claim  for  a  loan 
on  his  adjusted  service  certificate  and  when  this  money  ar- 
rived the  family  promptly  (Continued  on  page  l62l 
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"A  Whole  View  of  the  Crisis" 

by  SIR  ARTHUR  S ALTER 

"is  die  ablest  effort  of  this  kind  that  I  know  of. 
...  It  may  be  fairly  said  of  it,  I  think,  that  noth- 
ing dealing  with  the  world  crisis  has  yet  been 
written  which  so  nearly  represents  the  consen- 
sus of  informed  opinion  throughout  the  world. 
...  At  the  present  moment  one  can  do  no  better 
than  to  read  Sir  Arthur  Sailer's  book." 

The  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN:  "A  work 
which  should  arrest  the  minds  of  all  reasonable 
men  and  women  and  go  far  to  lift  the  fatalistic 
apathy  which  has  of  late  beset  the  world." 
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SOCIAL  CHANGES 
IN    1931 


Social  changes — an  inventory  of  population, 
natural  resources,  production,  foreign  policy, 
employment  and  unemployment,  and  fifteen 
other  classifications — taken  by  leading  sociolo- 
gists who  observe,  analyze,  and  appraise  the  sig- 
nificant events  of  the  year.  Such  names  are  in- 
cluded as  Grace  Abbott,  Charles  H.  Judd. 
George  Otis  Smith,  and  Ernest  Groves. 

For  the  fifth  year  William  F.  Ogburn  has 
edited  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  which  is  devoted  to  this  important 
record  of  modern  society.  No  sociologist  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  issue  or  the  other  five 
during  the  year.  This  material  will  be  available 
in  reprinted  form  later  for  individual  orders. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

$5.00  yearly;  single  copy  $1.00 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
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Here's  the  true  Europe  behind  the  head- 
lines, revealed  by  a  brilliant  woman  who  has 
talked  at  length  with  Laval,  Briand,  Bruening, 
Vokel,  Hitler.  Her  book  provides  an  impor- 
tant new  perspective.  "Fair  and  compre- 
hensive," says  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons. 
"Americans  ought  certainly  to  read  it." 
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THE  HORROR  OF  IT 

THE  HORROR  OF  IT  is  an  unforgettable  camera  record  of  war's 
gruesome  glories,  official  photograph!  taken  on  the  battle-field*  of 
Europe.  It  il  a  ghastly  and  trne  delineation,  a  book  whole  pages 
should  bo  turned  slowly,  thoughtfully,  by  every  intelligent  man  and 
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(Continued  from  page  161)  left  town  without  saying  goodbye 
to  anyone. 

From  a  city  in  Georgia  came  the  report  of  a  woman  hitch- 
hiker, nearly  blind,  whose  ambition  was  to  end  her  days  in  a 
poorhouse,  but  she  had  wandered  too  long.  She  had  no  legal 
right  even  to  poorhouse  care  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Badly  in  need  of  medical  aid,  she  wandered  on,  refusing  the 
efforts  of  private  agencies  to  aid  her.  She  was  an  American 
and  felt  she  had  a  right  to  a  place  in  an  almshouse  somewhere. 

A  couple  with  seven  children  came  to  the  attention  of  an 
agency  in  a  city  in  Tennessee  when  the  children  were  sent 
out  to  beg  on  the  streets  by  their  tuberculous  father.  They 
had  just  arrived  from  Florida  in  a  truck.  Their  old  home 
was  found  to  be  in  Virginia,  but  they  had  left  there  six  years 
before  so  Virginia  would  not  take  them  back.  They  had  been 
in  another  city  in  Tennessee  for  two  years  before  they  went 
to  Florida  but  had  received  relief  before  being  there  a  year, 
so  had  not  established  a  legal  residence.  The  city  where  they 
had  just  arrived  could  not  take  over  the  burden  of  supporting 
them  all  and  wished  to  give  them  transportation  to  leave  town. 
But  where  should  they  be  sent? 

THE  nearby  garage  is  coming  to  rank  with  other  cooperative 
agencies  by  harassed  social  workers  who  deal  with  transients. 
When  the  ancient  and  filthy  Ford  with  its  even  more  ram- 
shackle trailer,  piled  high  with  household  goods,  in  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  and  four  children  and  a  dog  had  traveled  for 
six  years  finally  stopped  in  an  Atlantic  Coast  state  last  sum- 
mer, the  diagnosis  of  the  garage  mechanic  was  that  this  was  a 
complete  wreck;  not  ten  cents  could  be  obtained  from  the 
junkman  for  the  remains.  Shelter  and  food  were  accompanied 
by  medical  examination  including  psychometric  tests.  Papa 
was  clearly  feebleminded  and  alcoholic  but  mama  was  of  a 
much  lower  intelligence — so  low  as  not  to  object  to  frequent 
beatings.  One  child  had  little  more  intelligence  than  his  mother, 
but  the  others  were  only  dull  normal  and  who  knows  how 
much  that  level  might  be  raised  by  decent  living  and  op- 
portunity. 

Certainly  the  children  had  never  had  a  chance.  They  were 
badly  undernourished  and  suffering  from  the  skin  diseases  of 
filth.  The  little  girl  was  blind  in  one  eye  from  neglect  of  a 
simple  infection.  All  the  children  showed  the  marks  of  ill- 
treatment  as  well  as  poverty.  For  years  the  entire  support  of 
the  family  had  come  through  the  begging  of  the  children  re- 
inforced by  picking  up  what  they  needed.  The  eleven-  and 
thirteen-year-old  boys  had  each  had  about  two  months  of 
schooling,  the  younger  children  none  at  all.  The  family  was 
entirely  illiterate.  It  might  be  remarked  parenthetically  that 
this  was  a  white,  American,  Protestant  family.  The  parents 
objected  to  any  medical  care  and  refused  the  aid  proffered  by 
a  family  agency  to  settle  down  when  it  became  clear  that 
there  was  no  legal  settlement  to  which  they  could  be  sent. 
They  resented  questions  about  the  bruises  on  the  children. 
They  intended  to  move  on  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  modern  American  custom 
to  interfere  in  such  cases  for  the  good  of  the  children,  but 
in  this  case  the  juvenile  court  refused  to  act.  The  judge  held 
that  the  state  had  troubles  enough  within  its  borders.  Its 
state  school  for  mental  defectives  had  a  long  waiting-list, 
its  children's  institutions  were  full,  its  boarding-home  fund  ex- 
hausted. He  could  not  add  further  burdens  to  the  state  by 
declaring  these  children  wards  of  the  court  and  then  having 
to  provide  for  them  until  they  were  twenty-one  or  perhaps  for 
life.  Without  a  legal  backing  the  private  agencies  felt  help- 
less. In  spite  of  the  diagnosis  made  by  the  mechanic,  somehow 
Mr.  W.  got  his  Ford  started,  piled  in  his  household  goods, 
wife,  children  and  dog,  and  departed,  swearing  to  keep  quite 
away  from  interfering  social  workers  and  to  secure  his  sup- 
port from  Christian  folk. 

For  years  social  workers  have  talked  about  the  evils  of 
"passing  on"  or  giving  transportation  without  determining  if 
it  will  actually  aid  the  family,  but  the  general  public  seldom 
thinks  of  more  than  the  immediate  need.  "Passing  on"  is  still 
a  common  practice.  The  following  case  is  typical.  A  woman 
with  three  young  children  hitch-hiked  from  Athens,  Tennessee, 
to  Somerset,  Kentucky,  where  the  police  took  up  a  collection 


to  pay  their  fare  by  bus  to  Lexington.  When  a  Travelers  Aid 
worker  there  made  injuiriet  as  to  where  they  belonged,  the 
woman  took  up  a  collection  in  the  station  and  proceeded  to 
Georgetown.  The  police  there  sent  them  on  to  Williamstown, 
where  the  police  provided  fare  into  Cincinnati.  The  woman 
said  she  was  seeking  her  husband  who  had  deserted  her,  and 
that  she  wished  to  put  her  children  in  an  institution  in  Cin- 
cinnati since  in  Chattanooga  she  had  been  told  she  must  give 
them  up  permanently.  A  brief  investigation  led  to  the  hus- 
band, who  complained  that  his  wife  was  always  wandering  off 
with  the  children  because  it  was  interesting  to  travel  and 
cost  nothing. 

It  was  discussion  of  this  problem  which  led  to  the  beginning 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  in  1899,  The 
group  formulated  the  Transportation  Agreement  which,  copied 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in 
1902,  now  under  the  Committee,  on  Transportation  of  the  Al- 
lied National  Agencies,  is  the  guide  by  which  it  is  decided  if 
transportation  shall  be  given  in  a  particular  case.  However, 
most  county  commissioners,  police  chiefs,  ministers  and  private 
individuals  to  whom  appeals  for  transportation  come  have 
never  heard  of  the  Transportation  Agreement.  Even  for  die 
signers,  those  who  understand  why  persons  ought  not  to  be 
passed  on,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  those  who  have 
neither  friends  nor  relatives  willing  to  provide  for  them,  no 
job  in  prospect  and  no  legal  settlement,  remains  obscure. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  a  uniform  settlement  law 
should  be  passed  in  all  states.  Such  a  law  could  provide  that 
one  year  of  social  residence  should  constitute  settlement,  and 
that  anyone  should  retain  a  settlement  in  one  state  until  he 
established  a  settlement  in  another.  If  this  were  done  there 
would  be  no  homeless,  unsettled  poor.  But  the  states,  rather 
than  coming  into  greater  accord  about  this,  seem  to  be  making 
for  greater  diversity.  Last  year  California  and  North  Carolina 
increased  their  residence  requirements  from  one  year  to  three. 
There  seems  no  way  under  the  federal  Constitution  to  pass  any 
law  enforcing  uniformity  on  the  states.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  care  of  the  non-resident  insane  through  agree- 
ments between  lunacy  commissions  in  different  states,  but  as 
the  officials  in  one  New  England  state  said  when  questioned 
about  providing  for  a  non-resident  destitute  person:  "He  got  into 
town;  he  can  get  out."  They  were  not  even  interested  in  de- 
termining if  he  had  a  settlement  anywhere. 


Florida  the  non-residents  have  come  in  hordes  and  social 
1    work,  weakened  by  a  succession  of  disasters  in  recent  years. 
has  not  been  able  to  cope  successfully  with  this  new  flood  of 
unemployed.    One  attempt  to  deal  with  it  has  been  the  "Hobo 
Express."  described  as  follows: 

The  sheriff  from  Miami  gathers  up  a  truckload  of  men  and 
boys  each  morning  and  takes  them  to  the  northern  county  line. 
The  sheriff  from  Fort  Lauderville  meets  them  and  transfers  them 
to  Palm  Beach  County  where  they  are  met  by  the  sheriff  of  St. 
Lucies  County.  Here  the  chain  ends  as  the  sheriff  of  Brevard 
County  does  not  meet  the  express,  and  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Hobo 
eventually  makes  his  way  back  to  the  place  from  which  he  was 
first  started.  Newspaper  accounts  state  that  the  hoboes  are  given 
water  and  a  loaf  of  bread  at  noon. 

It  wfll  be  remembered  that  this  method  was  tried  in  Eliza- 
beth's England. 

Although  figures  regarding  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
transients  in  distress  are  difficult  to  obtain,  the  following  may 
give  some  indication.  The  Travelers  Aid  Societies  of  the  United 
States  cared  for  9736  dependent  non-residents  in  1928  and 
18.208  in  1930.  While  complete  figures  for  1931  are  not  yet 
available,  the  cities  which  reported  for  the  first  six  months 
indicated  that  the  total  would  be  nearly  double  that  for  1930. 
In  Seattle  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  aided  seventy-three  de- 
pendent non-residents  in  1928,  205  in  1930,  and  249  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1931.  In  Milwaukee,  75  were  aided  in  1928. 
340  in  1930,  332  in  the  first  six  months  of  1931.  Cities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  show  similar  increases.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  Welfare  Department  aided  4328  transients  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1931.  That  agency,  with  the  help  of  a  few  pri- 
vate agencies,  aided  almost  3700  transient  families  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1931.  In  eight  (Continued  on  page  166) 
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Play    a    bit! 

BY  THE  SEA  ...  at  Chalfonte  or 
Haddon  Hall.  A  visit  here  gives  new 
zest  for  today's  problems.  Here 
we're  specialists  in  relaxation.  There 
are  squash  courts,  game  rooms, 
health  baths,  entertainments.  But 
most  of  all,  there  is  a  thoughtful 
service  and  hospitality  that  makes 
relaxation  a  happy  possibility. 

Come  for  a  week  or  two,  or  form 
the  week-end  habit.  Ride.  Play  golf. 
Whip  up  a  ravenous  appetite  in  the 
salt  sea  air.  Sleep  long  and  soundly. 
1932  rates.  Write  for  information. 

American    and     European    Plans 

CHALFONTE - 
HADDON    HALL 

ATLANTIC       CITY 

Leeds    and    Lippincott    Company 
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Tour  Prices   Based  on   New  Low  Steamship  Tariffs 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL  MADE  EASY 

In  visiting  Russia,  you  want  to  travel  as  widely  as  you 
can,  gain  as  many  first  hand  impressions  as  you  can, 
and  know  what  your  expenses  will  be.  The  Open 
Road  has  devoted  five  years  to  perfecting  its  organiza- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Open  Road  representatives  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  know  the  travel  facilities  of 
the  country,  and  the  things  worth  seeing.  They  save 
you  time  and  money.  They  help  you  to  see  what 
interests  you  most. 

When  inquiring  for  rates,  please  indicate  whether  you 
prefer  to  travel  alone  or  in  one  of  many  specially  con- 
stituted Open  Road  groups.  Also,  state  what  phase  of 
Russian  life  interests  you  most.  Round  trip  rates  as 
low  as  $198- 

The  OPEN  ROAD 

Salmon  Tower,  13  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 
•   Cooperating   in    U.  S.  S.  R.  with   I  N  T  O  U  R  I  S  T 


Complete  service 
from  New  York 
through  the  last 
point  in  Russia 
(3rd  class)  and  re- 
turn passage  from 
Cherbourg  or 
Southampton,  in- 
cluding 

33  Days  in  Russia 

$380-00 

26  Days  in  Russia 

*345-°° 

21   Days  in  Russia 

$320°° 


For  tourist  class 
on  steamer  and 
2nd  class  in  Rus- 
sia, the  prices  are 

33  Days  in  Russia 

$610°° 

26  Days  in  Russia 

$549.00 

21  Days  in  Russia 

*505°° 


THIJ5UMMERVI5JT 

SOVIET 


Trip  of  12  to 
33  days  In 
the  U.S.S.B. 

visiting  the 
most  Inter- 
esting of  new 
Russia's 
projects. 


Sailings 

on    the 

"Bremen" 

and 

"Europa" 

June    7,    15. 

July    9    and 

August  IS 


COOPERATIVE  GROUPS 

of 

Teachers,   Students 
Artists 

and 

Social  Workers 
o 

Survey  trips  and  special  studies  in 
the  field  of  education,  the  theatre  arts, 
social  life  and  industrial  progress. 


For booklet4 address  Philip  Brown,  Director 


FRIEND5HIP.TOUR5 

136  BERKELEY  PLACE. BkOOKLYN.N.Y. 


LEADERS: 
F.  Tredwell   Smith 

(Teachers    Collegt 
Columbia   Univ.) 


H.  de  Haan   Keeler 

(Lecturer  and 

student    of 

Russian 

Affairs) 


Francis  A.  Benson 

(Executive  secre- 
tary Religion  and 
Labor  Foundation) 


Exceptionally  in- 
teresting extension 
tours  to  the  con- 
tinent at  most  eco- 
nomical cost. 


Tours 

FRIENDSHIP  TOURS  (136  Berkeley  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.), 
Philip  Brown,  director,  is  extending  its  work  of  acquainting 
Americans  with  the  various  national  groups  in  New  York  City 
to  the  European  scene;  and  is  organizing  inexpensive  itineraries 
to  Russia,  and  around  work  camps  in  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Switzerland  or  Wales;  the  Pisa  seminar  on  Fascism; 
the  study  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  International 
Labor  Office. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  (11  W.  42  St.,  New  York)  announces 
"roughing-it"  trips  to  Russia  led  by  the  experienced  Julian 
Bryan  and  Maxwell  Stewart  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion; a  hiking  trip  through  England,  Holland  and  Germany 
for  girls;  a  cycling-hiking  tour  through  France. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA  (112  E.  19  St.,  New  York)  will  hold  its  seventh 
seminar  in  Mexico  July  3-23.  This  is  a  fine  chance  to  become 
iamiliar  with  the  cultural,  social  and  international  aspects  of 
that  fascinating  country. 

THE  DRUCKER  TRAVEL  BUREAU  (Alice  S.  Plaut,  6  W.  4  St., 
Cincinnati,  O.)  is  arranging  pre-  and  post-conference  tours  in 
connection  with  the  New  Educational  Fellowship  meetings 
in  Nice. 

DR.  SVEN  V.  KNUDSEN  (248  Boylston  St.,  Boston),  the 
originator  of  that  unique  project,  My  Friend  Abroad — the  In- 
ternational Interchange  of  Boys,  is  taking  a  group  to  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France  the  agth  of  June. 

EUROPE  ON  WHEELS  (218  Madison  Ave.,  New  York)  is  a 
way  of  getting  into  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  foreign  countries 
and  seeing  people,  places,  customs  that  are  indigenous;  instead 
of  just  the  "high  spots"  they  are  famous  for.  This  means  a 
car  at  reasonable  rates,  chauffeur  driven,  or  driven  by  your- 
self, wherever  you  want  it,  and  for  as  long  as  you  want  it; 
covered  by  all-risk  insurance  and  international  papers  making 
it  possible  to  go  from  one  country  to  another. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY  (65  Broadway,  New  York) 
is  scheduling  a  study  tour  which  will  trace  the  development  of 
architecture  from  the  Greek  temples  in  Sicily  and  southern 
Italy  to  modern  buildings  in  European  capitals;  an  anthropolog- 
ical tour  of  the  Southwest  and  Indian  Pueblo  district,  to  be  led 
by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Nesbitt  of  Beloit  College;  a  psychological 
study  tour,  including  one  month's  residence  in  Vienna  with 
lectures  by  members  of  the  University  of  Vienna  faculty. 


Miscellany 


ONE  economist,  according  to  Science  News  Letter,  places 
the  "touring  industry"  as  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
citing  the  expenditure  of  $3,500,000,000  a  year  in  proof. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  refers  to  b.d.  or  d.d.  (before 
depression  or  during  depression).  But  at  any  rate,  currently, 
the  Cunard  Line  is  initiating  a  deferred-payment  plan,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Morris  Plan  Corporation;  making  it  possible 
to  go  abroad  by  paying  25  per  cent  down  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  instalments. 

In  addition,  the  Hamburg  American,  International  Mercan- 
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tile  Marine,  United  States,  North  German  Lloyd  and  Cunard 
Lines  are  reducing  their  rates  20  per  cent. 

"So  You're  Going"  News  (published  by  the  Clara  Laughlin 
Travel  Service)  contains  the  interesting  information  that  the 
American  Merchant  Line  is  sailing  a  new  ship,  the  American 
Importer,  which  means  that  123  more  passengers  will  be  able 
to  go  to  London  for  $100  in  a  one-class  boat  (with  an  extra 
charge  of  $5  to  Cherbourg  and  $10  to  Hamburg). 

The  Baltimore  Mail  Line  is  also  a  one-class  service,  carry- 
ing eighty-one  passengers.  Every  stateroom  has  outside  ex- 
posure, hot  running  water,  Simmons  beds;  more  than  half 
have  private  baths.  Good  old  Southern  cooking!  The  cost  is 
$115  one  way  and  as  low  as  $180  for  round  trip. 

The  American  Friends  Senrke  Committee  (20  South  12  St., 
Philadelphia)  announces  the  third  annual  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relations  at  Haverford  College,  June  13-25.  This 
and  similar  institutes  at  Northwestern  University,  June  2O- 
July  2:  Wellesley  College,  June  23-July  2,  are  designed  to 
help  promote  world  peace  through  classes,  lectures  and  recrea- 
tion. Some  of  the  speakers  are  Leyton  Richards  of  Birmingham, 
England;  Yusuke  Tsurumi,  leader  of  the  Youth  of  Japan; 
Norman  Thomas  of  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy; 
Frederick  J.  Libby  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of 
War ;  Prof.  Sidney  B.  Fay  of  Harvard. 

THE  Federation  of  American  Branches  of  the  English  Folk 
Dance  Society  will  hold  its  sixth  annual  summer  school  at 
Amherst — on  the  campus  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
— from  August  21  to  September  3.  You  can  com*  for  one 
week  or  both,  and  combine  recreation  with  classes  in  morris, 
sword  and  country  dancing.  For  details  write  to  Susan  H. 
Gilman,  159  East  33  Street,  New  York. 


MAY 

1-5 


15-19 

JUNE 
14-16 

25- 
JULY 


4-11 
10-14 
11-30 
15-13 
1*41 
17 

18-21 
1S-24 
IS- 
21 
21-25 

21- 
22-31 


Coming  Events 

(Oct.)  "Protection  of  Property  and  Life"  exposition.  Cologne 
American  Conference  on  International  Justice,  Washington.  D.  C. 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  of  the  United  States.  Honolulu 
International  Dancing  Tournament,   Baden-Baden 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  Congress, 
Grenoble.  France 

National   Conference   of   Labour   Women.   The    Dome.   Brighton, 
Cotton  Pageant — open-air  drama  of  King  Cotton  with 


(Aug.)    Exposition  of   Swedish  art  in  connection  with  Gnstavu* 

Adolpbus  Year 

(Oct.)  "Home  and  Garden"  exposition.  Munich 
First  Congress  of  Electrical  Engineer*.  Buenos  Aires 
International  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Frankfort 

of  Egyptian  Archeology.  Unmrsity   College,  London 


Sn^eaTof"  InieTnational  LhhogSphera.  Stockholm 
Fourth  International  Conference  of  Settlements, 


Berlin 
Aarau 


Gymnastic  and  Centenary  Fete.  Aarai 
I  Congress  on  Child  Welfare.  Genera 
onal  Congress  of  Entomology.  Paris 
Festiral  Plays.  Munich 


Swis*  Federal 
Second  General 

•   ••- 

(  Atlf-       21 J  --     I    •»  - -  r 

Belgian  National  Fete  at  the  KnrsaaL  Interlaken 

EJerenth  German  National  SingeiVFestrral— 15.000  participants. 


2J-31 
24 

25-29 
25-31 

25- 

27- 


(Aug.  19)  Mozart  Festival  Play*.  — ~- 
International  Ariation  Meet  at  Dubendorf.  Zuneh 
First  International  Recreation  Comrres*.  Los  Angrf 
International  Airmail  Exposition.  Danzjf 
International  Congress  for  Industrial  CVenustry.  Prague 
Internationa]  Congress  for  Commercial  Education 
:  of  the  World  Federation  of 


«  • 

(Aug.  6) T  WorfcTckatn  Conference.  Retina.  Canada 

(Aug.   3)    Conference  of  International   Student   Service,   Oecho- 

sloraJria— on  Sfdentt  and  tk*  SocM  Order 
(Aug.     4)     Intcrmtmml     Federation     of     University     Women. 


AUGUST 

1 

2-12 
15 

15-20 
20 


29- 
SEPT. 


St. 

Tiurtl    _  _ — 

Music  Festival  of  Liszt  Assn. 
International  Congress  of 
(Sept.  3)   Fourteen*  Ii 


for 


4-12 
OCTOBER 

•-:.  I 


7    -  -'- 


(Aug.    12)    Sixth   International   Conference  of  the   New   Educa- 
tional  Fellowship.  Nice     en  Education  mmd  *  Chmnfing  5«cvtv 
(Aug.  10)  Olympic  Games.  Los  Angeles 

Swiss  National  Fete 

Boy  Scoot  Jamboree.  The  Hagne 

Second  International  Congress  for  Ray  Treatments  and  Research. 

t.  Stephen?  Week  and  Festivals.  B 
Trird    week    of    Goethe    Festival    Pla; 


iys   open*   at   Weimar:   also 


of  Agriculture. 
(In 


Utter:   Sunny  Crimea     •     Lover:   Worker*'  Club,  ttoscoa 

MOSCOW    .  .  .    KIEV 
DNIEPROSTROY 

Two  weeks  amid  the  great  cities  and  vast 
planning  of  the  SOVIET  WON 

The  social  challenge  and  immense  activities  of  the  Five 
Year  Plan  reveal  their  interesting  character  in  this  amaz- 
ing trip.  Moscow  .  .  .  erecting  new  buildings,  vast  fac- 
tories, communal  dwellings  for  the  workers;  and  too,  the 
workers'  courts,  sport  fields,  institutes,  searching  education. 
Kiev  .  .  .  town  of  the  Revolution,  with  its  enormous 
mechanical  works.  Then  by  steamer  to  Dnepropetrovsk 
.  .  .  with  its  industries  and  factories  ...  the  Daieprostroy 
Dam  .  .  .  greatest  hydro-electric  station  in  the  world  .  .  . 
then  by  steamer  on  the  picturesque  Dnieper  to  Odessa 
.  .  town  of  vineyards  and  boulevards  and  the  new, 
awakening  life. 

This  Tour  $140  •  14  Days 

Price  covers  travel  in  the  Soviet  Union,  including  first  class 
hotels,  meals,  railroad  and  sleeper,  cabin  on  river  steamer, 
autos,  guides,  interpreters,  theatre  tickets  and  visa.  This 
price  does  not  include  round  trip  passage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Other  unusual  tours :  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  7  days,  $85 ; 
Volga  Tour,  16  days.  $160  up;  Giant  Farms  Tour,  16 
days,  $192  up;  Industrial  Tour,  23  days,  $276  up;  three 
tours  to  Turkestan;  Round  the  World  in  60  Days  .  .  . 
leave  Chicago  July  6. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  £5.  INTOURIST.  Inc.,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative of  the  State  Travel  Bureau  of  the  U.S.S.R-— 
261  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  no  Boylston  SL,  Boston;  304 
No. Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago;  756  S.Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Or  see  your  own  travel  agent. 

TRAVEL  IN   THE 
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Associate  Group  Meetings 
1906  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  1932 


American   Association    of   Visiting   Teachers 

Meetings  open  to  all  interested  in  school  children 

Information    Booth — Convention    Hall 

SARA  E.  LAUGHLIN  in  charge 


BROWSE  among  the  Survey  books 

A   complete   display    of   books   in   all   fields  of   social   work,    carefully 
selected  to  give  you  the  widest  choice  for  the  least  investment. 
Ask  for  the  newest  and  largest   book   list.     Ask  for  advice   on   your 
personal    and    agency   reading    programs. 

THE  SURVEY  BOOK  DISPLAY 

Near  the  Regiftratimt  Desk  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


STATE   CONFERENCE   SECRETARIES 

Headquarters:  At  booth  of  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Wel- 
fare, at  Convention  Hall. 

Meetings:  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel — Room  340.  Meetings  are 
scheduled  for  Monday,  May  16,  1:15  P.M.  (Luncheon)  and 
3:15  P.  M.,  and  Wednesday,  May  18,  1:15  P.M.  (Luncheon). 

Persons  interested  in  State  Conference  structure  and  functions  are 
invited  to  attend. 


LSROY    A.    RAMSDELL,    Chairman 
Hartford,   Conn. 


H.   A.  WALDKOENIG,   Secy-Treas. 
620  Investment  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 


Creative  Camping  at  the 

PIONEER   YOUTH 
NATIONAL  CAMP 

— in  the  foothills  of  the  Catskills — 
Ninth  Season 

A  child-sized  community  which  invites  the 
development  of  individual  capacities  and  where 
group  needs  provide  experience  in  social  living. 

Activities  are  guided  by  a  staff  experienced 
in  progressive  educational  methods. 

Coeducational     Interracial     Non-profit  making 
For    information    address 

PIONEER  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

45  Astor  Place  New  York  City 


Our   Wild  Animal* 


(In   answering    advertisements   please   mention   THE    SURVEY) 
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(Continued  from  page  163)  months  the  State  Social  Service 
Exchange  of  Georgia  registered  3000  transient  families.  In  the 
state  of  Washington  estimates  of  the  increase  during  the  last 
year  varied  from  50  to  300  per  cent.  In  a  special  study  made  in 
Florida,  it  was  found  that  2100  transient  families  came  to  the 
attention  of  social  agencies  in  twelve  cities  within  the  year.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1931,  5100  applied  to  social  agencies  in 
Arizona  cities.  Figures  are  not  available  regarding  how  many 
of  these  are  without  legal  residence.  The  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  in  the  six-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1931  returned  9936  non-resident  poor  to  legal  residences 
outside  of  the  state.  It  is  not  known  how  many  other  cases  were 
considered  by  them  for  which  no  residence  could  be  established. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Oregon  and  Washington  with  state-wide  so- 
cial-service exchanges  to  register  all  transients  applying  for 
assistance  to  social  agencies  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Social  Work  has  established  a  national  registration  of 
Jewish  transients  so  that  more  complete  figures  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  future. 

IT  seems  almost  a  certainty  that  travel  will  keep  on  increas- 
ing and  therefore  all  problems  relating  to  transients  and 
especially  to  those  without  a  settlement  will  increase  also. 
Families  too  poor  to  pay  railroad  or  bus  fares  or  even  to  buy 
a  third-hand  Ford  can  travel  by  hitch-hiking.  Once  it  has 
started  to  travel  a  family  is  quite  likely  to  keep  going  until 
it  has  lost  its  legal  residence  about  the  time  it  conies  to  the 
end  of  its  resources. 

It  would  scarcely  be  thought  that  intelligent  persons  in  the 
year  1932  would  consider  it  either  a  constructive  or  a  possible 
measure  to  set  up  boundaries  at  state  or  county  lines  to  keep 
people  at  home,  but  attempts  have  been  made  at  state  lines 
to  prevent  possibly  dependent  travelers  from  entering  the 
state.  Almost  without  exception,  local  unemployment  relief  or 
made-work  committees  have  ruled  that  only  residents  may  be 
aided  or  given  work.  Charity  begins  at  home,  they  say,  and  we 
must  aid  our  own  first.  The  evidence  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee considering  the  federal  relief  bills  seemed  to  indicate  that 
this  year  some  local  committees  are  not  able  even  to  care  for 
their  own  poor.  The  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials 
has  suggested  that  rather  than  pushing  further  for  uniform 
settlement  laws  at  present,  the  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
agreements  regarding  the  transfer  of  dependents  between  states 
and  on  seeing  that  each  locality  does  care  for  its  own.  How- 
ever, these  recommendations  still  leave  the  status  of  those 
without  a  settlement  uncertain.  Public  agencies  have  not 
looked  kindly  on  private  agencies  which  have  aided  families 
until  they  could  establish  a  settlement  in  a  new  community. 
In  a  year  like  the  present,  most  private  agencies  are  too  poor 
to  attempt  this. 

However,  private  and  public  agencies  have  a  responsibility 
toward  preventing  families  from  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
unsettled,  from  becoming  like  the  little  dog  in  the  comic  strip, 
an  always  unwanted,  homeless  Hector,  to  agencies  private  and 
public.  Last  fall  a  family  came  to  the  office  in  New  York 
of  the  National  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  Societies  asking 
transportation  to  West  Virginia.  It  was  explained  that  the  na- 
tional agency  gave  no  direct  assistance  and  that  a  New  York 
agency  should  be  consulted,  but  the  woman  said  they  had  been 
refused  even  an  interview  with  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of 
New  York.  On  the  telephone  it  was  learned  that  when  the 
woman  had  asked  for  a  ticket  out  of  town  she  had  been  re- 
ferred back  to  the  local  agencies  which  had  long  known  her. 
Through  the  Social  Service  Exchange  it  was  discovered  that 
the  family  was  known  to  a  score  of  agencies.  A  family  agency 
reported  that  aid  given  over  a  period  of  eight  years  had  re- 
sulted in  no  improvement  in  the  family  situation  and  it  had 
finally  been  decided  that  the  children,  who  were  being  mis- 
treated, must  be  taken  from  the  parents. 

The  case  had  been  transferred  to  a  children's  protective 
agency  for  this  purpose.  The  family  agency  had  long  before 
communicated  with  agencies  in  West  Virginia  regarding  rela- 
tives there  and  had  found  that  the  relatives  had  a  long  record 
of  dependency  and  delinquency  themselves.  The  children's 
protective  agency  reported  that  (Continued  on  page  168) 
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TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETIES 

National  Aaa'n  Headquarters — Pennsylvania  Hotel 

S»t,fttf-QuUren  Tnrtiiac  Alone:    Board    Member,'    Participation; 
I'nunalnjaus*:    laflncocc   en    Treads    of    Service   to    Tr 
Record  Writing;   Inter-Chy   Service;    Publk   Appreciation. 


GffiLS   PROTECTIVE   COUNCIL 
May   17-18-19 

Curst  Sfratert 

Henrietta     Additon,     Maude     Miner     Madden,     Dr.     Clara 

Towne,  Mr».  T.  Grafton  Abbott,  Dr.  Florence  H.  Richard* 

Connllftien   Service. 


What  should  the  public  be  told  during  this  crisis  in  social 
work?  Thii  theme  will  run  through  our  meetings  and  crop 
up  in  the  talk  of  groups  that  gather  at  our  headquarters. 

SOCIAL  WORK  PUBLICITY  COUNCIL 

1M   t-i   z*»4   St..   N«r   T«k 
Exhibits  Infonnarion  Consultation 


National  Conference  of  International  Institutes 
MAY    13-17 

Headquaritn:   iKTttNATIONAL   iKSTtTOTE,    Y.   W.   C.   A. 

645  No.  i$th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Discussion   of   Immigration   and   Foreign   Community  Work 

"Changing  Program  to   Meet  Changing   Needs" 

GRACE  T.  McAuJsra,  Chairman 


TWELFTH   EPISCOPAL 
SOCIAL  WORK  CONFERENCE 


May  13th  to  17th 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Cmett  Sfeakm— Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation ;  Dr.  Sumner  H. 
Slichter,  Harvard  University;  Miss  Bertha 
Reynolds.  Smith  College  School  of  Social 
Work;  Mis*  Mary  S.  Brisley,  Church  Mis- 
sion of  Help. 

Writ*  ftr   frtfram   it 

281  FOURTH  AVEME  NEW  Yo**,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  OFFICIALS 

Headquarters:  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
Luncheon  Meetings:  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

850  EAST  58-ra  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 

tmrtrinn  and  Annual  Meeting— May  19         Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

Subject:     Pennsylvania   Welfare   Problem!. 

Speakers:  Dr.  Clyde  L.  Kit*.  Secretary  of  Rerenue;  Mr*.  Alice  F. 
Liveright,  Secretary  of  Welfare:  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen, 
Vice-President.  Public  Charities  Ass'n  of  Penna. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberter.  President  H.  A.  Waldkoeni«.  Secretary 

Philadelphia  «20  IiiTeUnxail  Building 


CHURCH  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
OBJECTIVES 

"To  contribute  to  the  development  of  scientific  methods  in  the  social  work  of  the  Protestant 

churches  and  councils  of  churches  of  the   United  States; 

"To  bring  church  social  workers  together  for  acquaintance  and  discussion  of  common  problems; 

"To  bring  to  church  social  workers  the  value  of  the  discussions  and  associations  of  the  National 

Conference  of   Social   Work; 

To   develop   understanding   and   cooperation   between   churches   and   social   agencies   in   com- 

munities; 

To  make  religion  a  greater  redemptive  force  in  all   social  work." 

Meeting,  Philadelphia,  May  15-21  Headquarters,  Friends  Meeting  House,  20  South  12th  Street 

Consultation   Service   and   Exhibit  Booth   at  National   Conference   Headquarter* 


Vesper  tcrrice  daily,  except  Wednesday.  4:30  p. 


20  S*ath  12th 


Street,  open  to  all.  Theme— Spiritual  Basis  of  Social  Work.  Speak- 
ers— Sunday.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin;  Monday.  Francis  J.  McConneB: 
Tuesday.  Mary  E.  McDowell;  Thursday.  Horaell  Hart;  Friday. 
Joseph  Fort  Newton. 


105  EA?T  22>D  STREET 


Write  for  detailed  program  to 


Other  discussion  topics  include  Changes  in  the  Social  Order  De- 
Banded  by  the  Christian  Ethic;  The  Social  Ideals  of  the  Churekss; 
The  Church  and  Industry;  niiinssisisflnssil  Ri«y>»siTn1il/  far  Social 
Work;  Development  of  Local  Churches  aa  Sanatmd  Centsrs  «f 
Friendship  for  Young  People:  The  Opportunity  of  the  Church  far 
Service  in  the  Field  of  Recreation;  The  Staffing  of  Institutions  lor 
Dependent  Children  under  Church  Auspices;  Extension  of  Social 


NEW  Yomic,  N.  Y. 


;|Fifty-Ninth  Meeting 
National    Conference    of    Social  Work 
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BONDS 

without  Safety 


UNDER  the  above  title,  a  former  employee  of  a 
large  real  estate  mortgage  bond  House  has 
written  a  book  which  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  investor  in  this  type  of  security.  The 
book  is  published  as  the  32nd  title  in  the  New 
Republic's  Series  of  Dollar  Books. 

While  it  contains,  necessarily,  much  that  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  as  an  inside  view  of  what  the  author  calls 
the  "progressive  degeneration"  of  one  organization, 
the  book's  primary  concern  is  to  attack  an  abuse  and 
not  a  particular  House.  It  is  published  anonymously 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  author's  name  would 
identify  the  organization,  and  render  the  indictment 
less  impersonal  and  general. 

Bonds  without  Safety  seeks  to  call  public  attention 
forcibly  to  the  plight  of  countless  small  investors 
whose  life  savings  have  been  lured  into  a  supposedly 
safe  form  of  investment,  and  who  are  now  threat- 
ened with  greater  capital  losses  than  it  is  believed 
they  should  be  called  upon  to  bear. 

Bonds  without  Safety  offers  helpful  advice  and  in- 
struction to  the  holders  of  mortgage  bonds  in  de- 
fault, and  raises  the  question  as  to  how  they  may  be 
protected,  since  the  law  as  yet  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  safeguard  their  threatened  interests.  It  describes 
in  graphic  terms  the  tremendous  over-expansion  of 
the  mortgage  bond  selling  business  under  prosperity 
conditions  and  shows,  by  clear  statement  of  fact  and 
figure,  that  the  interests  of  the  bondholders  are  not 
now  being  protected  by  the  House  of  issue.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear  that  the  situation  is  being 
exploited  by  the  insiders  as  a  source  of  new  and 
even  greater  profits. 

Bonds  without  Safety  should  be  read  by  every 
holder  of  a  real  estate  mortgage  bond,  and  by 
everyone  who  can  assist  in  preventing  despoliation 
of  a  most  cruel  and  dangerous  sort. 

The  book  is  available  at  any  good  bookstore;  or  it 
may  be  secured  by  mail  from  us,  postpaid.  Price 
$I.OO.  The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience 
in  ordering. 


C  I  S  S  O  R  S 


ONE          (check  or  money  order  if  possible)   attached 

DOLLAR       to  this  form  and  sent  to  Neia  Republic,  Inc., 

421  West  2ist  Street,  New  York  City,  will 

bring  you  postpaid,  BONDS  WITHOUT  SAFETY. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
IN   FULL 


S.G.  5-32 


(Continued  from  page  166)  it  had  planned  to  break  up  the 
family,  but  the  parents  had  suggested  sending  them  to  West 
Virginia  instead,  so  the  case  had  been  transferred  to  a  public 
agency  for  transportation.  The  public  agency  reported  they 
had  refused  transportation  after  again  checking  up  on  the  situ- 
ation in  West  Virginia  and  determining  that  the  family's  legal 
residence  was  and  always  had  been  in  New  York,  but  the 
father  had  said  he  would  beg  money  to  take  them  all  South, 
therefore  the  public  agency  closed  the  case.  Probably  this 
family  left  New  York  and  will  soon  be  without  a  settlement. 
If  cities  feel  justified  in  being  inhospitable  to  strangers,  surely 
they  owe  more  to  their  own  residents  than  this  family  received. 

'Certain  remedies  regarding  the  same  problem  of  the  home- 
less seem  clear.  There  should  be  adequate  care  for  residents 
in  their  own  localities  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  leave  home, 
and  if  the  home  community  is  too  poor  to  care  for  its  own 
this  implies  state  or  national  aid.  There  is  need  of  centrally 
controlled  public  employment  offices  so  that  aimless  wandering 
in  search  of  work  may  be  minimized.  Further  agreements  be- 
tween state  and  local  officials  will  help.  Most  of  all  is  needed 
some  federal  provision  for  those  without  a  claim  on  any  local 
government  unit.  In  a  period  of  depression  we  may  close  our 
doors  to  foreigners  who  might  become  public  charges,  but 
can  we  ignore  the  growing  number  of  Americans  who  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  be  somewhere  within  the  United  States, 
but  seemingly  no  right  to  stay  in  any  corner  of  it?  Might  not 
the  Children's  Bureau  be  the  agency  which  should  see  that 
the  children  of  these  wandering  families  are  assured  of  at  least 
a  minimum  of  protection  from  mistreatment,  of  education  and 
of  health  care? 

Spring  is  upon  us  and  families  are  even  now  leaving  their 
homes  to  become  the  unsettled  transients  of  the  future.  Old 
methods  of  making  people  stay  at  home  and  of  treating  the 
unemployed  have  not  proved  successful.  Let  us  quote  again 
from  Stanley's  Remedies  of  1646.  After  reviewing  the  laws 
in  regard  to  whipping,  branding,  hanging  and  the  ineffective- 
ness of  local  control  he  concluded:  "The  public  must  join 
their  shoulders  to  the  work,  else  it  will  never  be  done." 


THE  CITY  AS  THE  NEW  MODE 
(Continued  from  page   129) 


acreage  of  New  York  City.  Take  any  small  metropolis,  with 
the  villages  and  farmlands  that  girdle  it.  Upon  that,  super- 
impose the  map  of  Palestine — the  two  areas  will  practically 
coincide.  The  Holy  Land  was  a  municipal  commonwealth. 
Yet  within  that  tiny  area  the  people  lived  a  gigantic  life.  In 
Athens  a  man  could  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  for  in- 
civism,  want  of  public  spirit.  Rome — the  very  name  tells  it — 
was  a  municipal  civilization.  Therefore  they  also  lived  gi- 
gantically. We  find  Brutus  the  elder  ordering  his  sons  to 
death  for  their  unfaithfulness  to  the  city;  he  standing  by  un- 
moved as  their  heads  were  struck  from  their  shoulders.  We 
are  told  of  Dentatus,  hero  of  three  triumphs,  eating  boiled 
turnips  in  his  chimney  corner  and  scorning  the  gold  of  Mace- 
donia. Manlius  put  his  son  to  death  for  winning  a  victory 
contrary  to  orders:  "Discipline  is  the  secret  of  Roman  suc- 
cess," explained  the  inflexible  father. 

They  lived  municipally.  Therefore  they  had  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  Nowadays  individualism  is  the  cult.  And  be- 
cause of  it  we  have  a  low  standard  of  living.  Listen  to  the 
cityzen  of  Judea  (and  I  crave  permission  to  write  that  word 
cityzen  in  its  old,  correct  spelling)  :  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  Let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy." 

Unless  we  are  big  enough  to  think  municipally,  we  are  not 
big  enough  to  read  the  Bible.  If  any  man  thinks  that  his 
town  is  too  small  a  field  for  his  heart  to  swell  into,  let  him 
try  it.  In  Rome  even  as  late  as  Caesar's  time,  guards  were 
placed  around  the  market  to  seize  forbidden  luxuries.  In 
whatsoever  a  Roman  did,  the  fair  name  of  the  municipality 
was  at  stake.  The  municipality  saw  to  it,  therefore,  that  he 
did  what  was  befitting.  Fidelity  to  engagements,  self-mastery 
over  the  appetites,  dutiful  (Continued  on  page  172) 
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PREPARATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

FOR  positions   of  responsibility  and  leadership 
in  the  various  fields  of  social  work  special  prep- 
aration is  essential.    The  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Professional  Social  Work  submits  for 
your  information  and  guidance  the  following  list  of 
member  schools  in  which  recognized  courses  in  social 
work    are    given.     Correspondence    with    individual 
schools  is  recommended. 


ATLANTA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  Atlanta 
BRTN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

Carola   Woerishoffer  Graduate  Dept.  of  Social 
Economy  &  Social  Research 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley 
Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOCT,  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Social  Work 

FOROHAM  UNIVERSITY 

811  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

School  of  Sociology  &  Social  Service 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  FOR  JEWISH   SOCIAL  WORK 
71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion 

DNITERSITT  OF  CINCINNATI 
School  of  Social  Work 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  Indianapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social  Work 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  Chicago 
School  of  Sociology 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Arbor 
Curriculum  in  Social  Work 

UNTVERSITT  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis 
Training  Course  for  Social   &  Civic   Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOCRL  Columbia 
Curriculum  in  Public  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 

UNTVERSITT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Public  Welfare 

OHIO  STATE  UNTVERSITT,  Columbus 
School  of  Social  Administration 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
HEALTH  WORK,  311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK, 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northampton,  Mas*. 
School  for  Social  Work 

UNTVERSITT  OF  So.  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Orleans 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis 

Geo.  Warren  Brown  Dept.  of  Social  Work 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNTVERSITT,  Cleveland 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MART,  Richmond,  Va. 
School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSON,  Madison 
Course  in  Social  Work 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students   enrolled    for  the  full   course 

are    assigned    to    a    social    agency    for 

a    period    of   nine    months'    supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A   summer   course    of   eight   wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College   Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 


NURSERY  SCHOOL 


CHILDREN  Prom  walking  age  to   five  y»ars  will  be  given  careful 

~"  training  and  constructive  play  at   OUR    NURSERY   SCHOOL, 

338  East  19th  Street.    Sunny  yard  for  outdoor  play.    Full  noon  day 

meal,  nap,  careful    attention  to   individual    needs,  trained   teachers. 

$5Oa  month.  For  further  information  write  or  phone  Gramercy  5-IOI6. 

Hours  9  to  3  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


HOME-STUDY 


648    ELLIS  HALL 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICA6O 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Columbia  Itntucrstf it  -Hnmr  S'lnlui  (Courses 

A   wide    variety   of    practical    as   well    as   cultural    subjecti, 
specially  prepared  for  study  through  correspondence  under 
guidance  of  the   University  teaching  staff. 
For  fulh  information   address 

Home    Study    Department    SG,    Columbia    University 
New    York    Cltr 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Social  Work 

Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's  degree. 


SUMMER  QUARTER  OPENS  JUNE   27, 

1932 


Bulletins   and  further  information   on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


N 


UNIVERSITY /CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY  COURSES 

Continue  yourhigh-school,  college  or  personal  program 
of  education.  Teachers,  Religious  and  Social  Workers. 
Men  and  Women  in  many  vocations  are  using  the  450 
courses  in  45  different  subjects  to  obtain  guidance  by 
experts  for  cultural  and  for  practical  purposes.  The 
courses  yield  credit.  Ask  for  free  booklet. 


orthwestern    University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1932-1933 

Professional  Training   for   Social 
Service   Group   Work  and    Recreation 

Family  Case  Work:  Domestic  Dis- 
cord    Problems,     Personality     Prob- 
lems  in    Family  Case  Work 

Write   for  further  information   and   special   bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Two-year  program   of  graduate  training  for  principal 
fields  of  Social  Work. 

One-year    program    in    Public    Health    Nursing    for 
Graduate    Nurses. 
311  So.  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia 
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[OCIAL  workers  may  participate  in 
one  or  two  summer  periods  of  in' 
tensive  training  in  association  with  leaders 
in    the   fields    of    their    special    interest. 
¥    "W    1?       Sessions  begin  on  June 
thirteenth  and  on  July  twenty- 
fifth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


Yort 


is>immons(  College 

&ci)ool  of  Social  ©UorU 

• 

Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social   Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

• 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street          Boston,  Massachusetts 


Jewish  Social  Work  a  Career 
and  Challenge 

Do  your  criteria  of  a  successful  career  include 
also  the  intangible  values  of  inherent  interest, 
stimulating  contacts  and  social  usefulness? 

If  so,  then  you  should  study  the  advantages  of 
Jewish  Social  Work  03  a  Profession 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships 
for  each  academic  year  are 
available  for  especially  qualified 
college  graduates  who  are  pre- 
pared for  professional  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  Master's 
and  Doctor's  degrees. 

For  full  information,   addrtn 
THE  DIRECTOR 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


Jlntbers'itp  of  Chicago 


gttmuntstratton 


Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  •  July  22 

Second  Term  July  25  •  August  26 

Academic  Year  1932-33  begins  October  1,  1932 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 
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School  of  Nursing  of 
Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 
social  service. 


The  thirty  months  course, 
and  varied  experience  through 
leads  to  the  degree  of 


providing    an    intensive 
the  case  study  method, 


BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address : 

THE  DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  HAVEN    :   CONNECTICUT 


Washington   University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


SUMMER     SESSION 

During  the  six  weeks'  period  from  June  17  to 
July  29,  1932,  Washington  University  will  offer 
both  background  and  technical  courses  in  the  field 
of  social  work.  The  Summer  Session  Bulletin 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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(Continued  from  page  168)  service,  simplicity  of  apparel,  plain 
food,  mercantile  honor — these  were  enforced  with  penalties; 
even  to  throwing  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

Herein  stand  explained  the  charges  of  corruption  that  are 
bandied  against  our  cities.  When  a  police  commissioner  lines 
his  own  pocket,  accusation  grows  black  in  the  face,  as  though 
in  the  presence  of  a  sacrilege.  Why?  Because  we  compare 
him  with  the  standards  of  a  former  day  when  cities  were  upon 
earth,  and  therefore  nobility  and  disinterestedness  were  the 
rule  of  conduct.  A  drygoods  merchant  frankly  says:  "I  am 
in  business  to  get  rich."  And  it  excites  no  scandal;  because 
we  measure  him  against  this  our  little  day  of  individualism. 
The  police  commissioner,  on  the  other  hand,  wears  the  uni- 
form and  sports  the  name  of  municipal  civilization.  Against 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  that  background,  a  small  smut  stands 
out  black  as  Erebus.  A  municipal  civilization  gave  Sinai  to 
the  world,  with  its  awful  Commandments  Ten. 

SAID  Pastor  Robinson,  when  the  Pilgrims  were  setting  out  to 
America:  "The  Lord  has  further  light  yet  to  break  forth 
from  his  word."  The  city  as  the  subject  of  redemption  is  that 
"further  light."  And  it  is  going  to  burst  upon  the  world  like 
the  singing  of  birds,  after  a  night  of  confused  noise  and  gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood.  The  churches  have  held  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  but  have  lost  the  greatness  of  God.  I  have  a 
friend  who  used  to  have  occasion  to  take  papers  to  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  the  elder,  to  be  signed.  And  he  says  that  whenever 
he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  that  man,  he  nearly  had  a 
urinary  crisis.  Why?  Because  he  was  in  the  presence  of  such 
colossal  Power.  But  listen  to  a  modern  preacher  praying.  He 
enters  the  Presence  with  a  glib  shoulder-slapping  familiarity,  as 
though  sitting  in  the  lap  of  a  personal  father.  Which  is  un- 
biblical.  Lord  God,  father  of  cities — that  is  the  biblical  doc- 
trine, Paul  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Only  as  we  are 
incorporated  into  the  city  corpus  are  we  incorporated  into  the 
divine. 

We  have  got  to  have  government  on  this  planet  and  we  have 
got  to  have  it  quick.  Government  is  the  sum  total  of  public 
spirit  in  the  people.  Has  never  been  nor  ever  can  be  aught 
else  than  that.  Only  in  the  lap  of  localism  is  public  spirit  be- 
gotten— those  loyalties  that  cause  the  home  to  glow  and  the 
ties  of  good-neighborhood.  We  have  got  to  gather  the  people 
once  more.  Nothing  but  localism  can  gather  the  people.  Then 
we  can  league  the  localisms  far  and  wide.  But  the  communal 
mass  is  the  pivot.  Bereaved  of  the  local  mandate,  statutes  are 
futility.  A  bootlegger  is  the  shadow  cast  by  a  prohibitionist. 
In  our  fight  against  John  Barleycorn  we  have  captured  every- 
thing except  local  government.  And  that  is  the  only  thing 
worth  capturing. 

City-hall  in  our  day  is  plagued  with  an  inferiority  complex. 
In  the  great  ages  of  history  she  sat  in  the  world  council,  han- 
dling the  weighty  and  ultimate  questions — a  queen  clothed  with 
majesty  as  it  were,  the  shine  of  a  flaming  fire.  Now,  how- 
ever, city-hall  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  political  household,  menial 
and  content.  A  slavey,  she  toils  among  the  pots  and  pans 
whilst  the  haughty  sisters  array  themselves  in  silk  and  sit  up- 
stairs in  the  parlor.  And  then  we  wonder  that  she  is  un- 
clean. Pericles  was  mayor  of  Athens;  did  Athens  consent  to 
a  subaltern  role?  David  was  a  municipal  king;  did  that  munic- 
ipality of  Palestine  cringe  and  cower  and  grovel?  Demosthenes 
wrought  and  died  in  the  cause  of  municipal  civilization ;  do  his 
words  smack  of  a  kitchen  wench  sweating  in  the  basement? 
The  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league  would  not  permit  the  em- 
peror so  much  as  to  set  root  within  their  precincts  even  though 
coming  on  an  errand  of  peaceableness. 

Slaves  are  unclean.  But  the  freeborn  are  never  unclean. 
Until  our  political  Cinderella  awakens  to  self-respect  we  can- 
not hope  for  a  revival  of  government.  For  example,  the  let- 
ter written  by  the  lord  mayor  of  Leipzig.  The  mayor  of  Chicago, 
receiving  that  letter,  had  a  nervous  chill.  Because  the  letter 
summoned  him  and  his  city  to  self-respect.  Chicago  to  sit  in 
the  council  of  world  affairs — be  a  maker  of  history,  as  Athens 
was  a  maker  of  history,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Rome,  and  Flor- 
ence! It  frightened  him,  as  a  drudge  in  the  kitchen  would  be 
frightened  if  asked  to  come  into  the  parlor  and  meet  dressed- 
up  people.  She  would  blush  and  stutter,  say  that  she  felt  she 
had  no  call  to  put  on  "company  (Continued  on  page  176) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

140  West  23rd  St..  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase.  Pro.;  F.  .1.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Orjimzed  on  a  Don-commercial  basil  to  pro- 
ride  unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
(oods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  JJ  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 25  We*t43rd 

rt.  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
Sberrard     Kwing,     General     Director; 
Bertha     McCall.     Assistant     Director, 
co-operative    efforts    of     member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  point! 
and  in  improving   standards  of   work.      Sup- 
ported   by    Societies,    supplemented    by    gifts 
from   interested   individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE  Courtenay  Dinwiddie.  General  Secre- 
tary. 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  cbild  labor  legislation:  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities:  to  advise 
on  administration:  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2.  $5.  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION    OF   COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815    Graybar    Building. 

43rd    Street    and    Lexington    Avenue. 

New    York    City. 

Allen   T.   Burns,   Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — 125  East  46th  Street. 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel.  President:  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes.  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York 
Departments:  Charity  Organization.  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies. 
Library.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans.  Statis- 
tics. Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  moat  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial    Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  nnderatandhut 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups 
Executive  Directors.  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomaa.  112  East  19  Street.  Sr- 
York  Otj. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ing  en.  M.U..  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine. 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  INC.— Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Secretary.  Betty 
C.  Wright.  1537— 35th  St..  X.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president:  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C  M.  Hi  neks, 
general  director:  Clifford  W.  Been,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS — 
Lewis  H.  Cams,  Managing  Director:  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary.  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIAT1ON — Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.  C  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C.:  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,       president. 

Cincinnati:  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Cohvnbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At 
lanta,  Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingswortb 
Wood,  ores.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec*y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity*'— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION  315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Lee,  president:  H.  S.  Braucher.  sec- 
retary. To  brine  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS — 105  E.  22d  St..  New  York. 
Composed  of  24  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

President.  Mrs.  Orrin  R.  Jndd 
Indian  Work,  Helen  M.  Bridrman,  Director 
Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela  J.   Ballard.   Western   Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president: 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary: 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organisation  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1.288  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC 
—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  a» 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  arx< 
National  Organization  for  Public  Heahk 
Nursinc.  National  office.  130  E.  22nd  St. 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work).  270  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rales:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertiie- 
mentt  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TUT?     CTTD  \7TJV  112  EAST  I9th  STREET 

TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490  1  ITIJC     O  U  IV.  V  JC.  I  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


DENTIST  with  wide  experience  in  indus- 
trial dental  clinics  wishes  to  organize  or 
assist  in  a  dental  clinic  in  an  industrial 
plant.  Excellent  references,  both  business 
and  professional.  At  present  member  of 
the  faculty  of  a  University.  7007  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  Jewess,  with  four- 
teen years'  experience  in  children's  institutional 
and  settlement  work  desires  change  of  position. 
Attractive  personality,  ability,  excellent  educa- 
tional background.  References  from  national 
experts.  6975  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  and  executive, 
holding  B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees,  desires  summer 
position  as  companion  to  adult  or  tutor  to  chil- 
dren. Will  travel  or  locate  anywhere.  6993 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE 

Married  man,  college  education,  extensive  ex- 
perience, capable  administrator,  pleasing  person- 
ality, desires  position  as  Institutional  Executive. 
Highest  references.  6999  SURVEY. 

SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER,  Social 
Agency  experience,  also  commercial  field.  Well 
educated.  Excellent  references.  Available  im- 
mediately. 6987  SURVEY. 

MANAGER  or  CARETAKER.  Experienced, 
capable  man  will  care  for  country  estate,  or  town 
property.  Highest  references  as  to  character  and 
responsibility.  7003  SURVEY. 

MAN,  35,  at  present  Vice-President  of  Bank 
having  resources  of  $9,000,000.  Broad  business 
experience.  Active  in  welfare  work  of  communi- 
ty. Has  directed  chest  campaigns.  On  Executive 
Committee  and  an  officer  of  local  chest.  College 
graduate.  Desires  position  as  Chest  Secretary  or 
assistant  or  similar  work.  7006  SURVEY. 

WORKER — School  of  Social  Service  graduate. 
Experience  in  Family  Case  Work  and  Child  Wel- 
fare, desires  position.  7009  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WORKER  with  dependent 
and  delinquent  boys  wishes  position.  Age  36.  Will 
locate  anywhere.  Excellent  references.  7002 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  and  EXECU- 
TIVE  (Protestant)  holding  A.  B.  Degree,  de- 
sires summer  position  as  hostess,  companion  to 
adult,  or  tutor  to  children,  capable,  travel  or 
locate  anywhere.  7010  SURVEY. 

WORKERS    WANTED 

WANTED:  Matron  dietician,  Jewish  woman, 
to  take  charge  of  domestic  management  of  large 
Jewish  institution  in  Chicago.  Must  be  well  quali- 
fied. Salary  $125-$150,  plus  usual  institution 
maintenance.  Apply  giving  experience  and  refer- 
ences. 7005  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE,  REGISTERED  NURSES,  die- 
ticians, laboratory  technicians  for  excellent  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  application  blank. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE    SURVEY 
New   York    City 
Advertising  Department 

"Last  summer  I  advertised  in  your  col- 
umns with  success; — -that  is,  I  secured  the 
type  of  people  I  was  seeking.  This  year  I 
am  sending  another  advertisement." 


REAL.     ESTATE 


SEVERAL  FARMS,  with  many  possibilities, 
for  sale  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  including  old 
style  houses,  streams,  woodland  and  scenery. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  We  may  have  what  you 
desire.  JOHN  MARTIN,  Upper  Black  Eddy, 
Pennsylvania. 

"80  scenic  acres,  12  rooms,  3  baths.  Cottage  6 
rooms.  New  York  50  miles.  Gentleman's  estate, 
summer  camp,  or  development.  Fascinating  pos- 
sibilities. Principals  only.  Bargain.  Morse, 
Box  547,  Monroe,  N.  Y." 


RESORT 

Beautiful  Lake  Mahopac.  tadies'  attractive 
home — limit  six.  Make  reservations  now  week- 
ends, short — long  vacations.  Excellent  food.  Re- 
laxation, freedom.  Hiking,  golf,  riding,  swimming, 
boating.  Rate  $2.50  day.  Write  7002  SURVEY. 


SUMMER   BOARD 

Limited  number  of  guests  received  on  detached 
estate  in  New  Hampshire;  mountain  and  lakes 
within  reach;  simplicity;  comfort;  good  food; 
modern  conveniences;  not  a  resort.  Rates  mod- 
erate. Correspondence  invited.  7008  SURVEY. 

FRIENDLY  ACRES,  welcomes  those  to  whom 
vacation  means  relaxation.  Real  country  life. 
Comfortable  house.  Home  cooking.  Rates,  $14- 
$15-$16  a  week.  Season  June  1st  to  October  1st. 
G.  M.  Greene,  Croydon,  New  Hampshire. 


APARTMENT    TO    RENT 

LOWER  FIFTH  AVENUE,  spacious,  airy, 
well-furnished  apartment.  Living,  dining,  kitchen, 
three  bedrooms,  bath  and  two  lavatories.  Ideal  for 
summer  tenants,  June  1-October  1,  or  part,  $100 
a  month.  Roof  one  flight  up.  7004  SURVEY. 


FARM    TO    LEASE 

Will  lease  May  to  October,  or  all  year,  seven- 
room  Colonial  house,  huge  garret,  Colonial  fur- 
niture. Secluded  farm  of  100  acres,  small  lake 
on  property,  near  Hudson,  Albany,  Great  Bar- 
rington.  No  modern  improvements.  Very  rea- 
sonable. Will  also  sell  five  to  twenty  acres  in 
cooperative  colony  being  formed.  7011  SURVEY. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—Cottages  to  rent— or  lor  sale 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112   East   19th   St.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


Philadelphia 
May  15-21 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
staff  representatives  of  J.V.S.  will  be  avail- 
able for  consultation  about  positions,  per- 
sonnel and  vocational  information. 


(Agency) 
130    East   22nd    St. 


New    York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isr  STREET,  NEW  YOKE 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  toward!  their 
'work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographer!, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  worker*, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


PUBLICITY    SERVICE 


NEED  NATI9NAL  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
1  . ij_7±,f>  Agencies  are  buying  our  LISTS 
IVHJINtj  I  °^  known  givers,  supplemented 

o  by  persons  of  wealth  and  culture. 

J  30,000  N.    Eng.   names  typed  on 

3x5     index     cards     as     ordered. 

Ask    prices.      Publicity   Service   Bureau,    Boston,    Maw. 


LEAVING   TOWN    FOR   THE   SUMMER? 

Rent    your    furnished     apartments    through 
the  columns  of  the  Survey  Graphic  or  Mid- 
monthly. 
Rates:    8c   per   word — 30c    per   line. 

112   East   19th   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 
write 

THE    SURVEY 

Book    Department 

East    19th    Stret 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


COULD    YOU    USE    THIS 

MAN? 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Under  40,— 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Has  had  an  active 
career  in  business  and  public  affairs.  Pos- 
sesses the  type  of  ability,  tact  and  rich 
experience  that  should  strongly  appeal  to 
those  seeking  an  able  worker  and  admin- 
istrator. 

He  knows  social  work  and  organization 
problems.  His  practical  training  was  gained 
at  Hull  House,  Chicago,— and  at  Hale 
House,  Boston.  He  served  as  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Organization  in  two  Presi- 
dential Campaigns,  and  during  the  war, 
was  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Organiza- 
tion, American  Red  Cross,  N.  E.  Div.  For 
two  years  he  was  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  ii  eco- 
nomic research  work.  For  the  past  ] 
years  he  has  headed  a  national  business, 
in  charge  of  management,  sales,  advertis- 
ing, publicity,  etc. 

He  seeks  an  association  where  his  talents 
could  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Salary 
is  entirely  secondary  to  a  real  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  a  real  job,  and  working 
into  something  that  promises  permanency 
and  a  career.  His  record  will  be  backed  by 
the  highest  testimonials.  Replies  will  be 
treated  in  confidence.  Address  7012  SURVEY. 
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PAMPHLETS 


RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 
insertions 


A»O  In  Rtxtf  its  (2Sc).  Pvauc 
(ISc).  How  AMISICA  Lint  (ISe). 
OL*  Acs  SCCVUTT  (lOe),  TBS  New  CA»IT*I, 
»•  (lOc).  Poo*  Ota  Conrrrmow  (lOe). 
Witrt  A»D  T»i  Micaiiri  Act  (ISe).  Addres* 
It*  U4.MTU1  D»i.r.iT.  IIS  E.  l»tk 
!W-  Y«rk. 


PERIODICALS 


Tat   Anti!c»»  Jotn»*L  or  NOBBB* 
put    which    trained    Banes   art 
betterment 
W.OO    a    year. 
K.   Y. 

Ifirr/a  HTCIXBI:  quarterly:  S5.W  • 
Mboahed  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Hrtiene.  450  5e»eath  Art..  New  York. 


tabs*    n    the 

o<  the  world.  Put  it  ia  your  Horary 
4SO    Sereath   Are.,    New    York 


bMnVmWClataj. 

^  j       - 
^awswrrue  • 

to    Survey    Graptttc    or    Smrrn 

Addrtu 

CLASSIFIED    AOVEKTUlk'C    DEFT. 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


MULTIQRAPHINQ 

TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    hare    complete    equipment 
aad  aa  a 
Mil 


Addressing 

Mailing 

If  yon  win  ia.eatiaau  you  will 
we  caa  do  it  hatter,  quicker  a» 
you  caa  ia  yon  own  omce. 
Lit  *t  tttimtti  on  yfttr  next  •<* 

Webster  Letter  AoUr 


Mailing   Company 
>4th    Street   at  Sth    Avsnu* 
1473 


Hooven    Typewritten   Letters 

Lowest  Rates 
J.  A.  WAJTT  OKCAMZATION,  Inc. 

1X1    Flltk    ATMM  IWw    Y»rk 

Watkiai  9-8910 


AS  YOU  WANT  IT— 
WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT. 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOI roKATeo 


5  PARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 
TtlZTBOMB  —  BAXCUkY    1-  »S33 

•      •      • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANKED    AM) 


MITT1CEAPHINC    — 

—  rnimc  rn 

COMPLETB  MAILLNCS 


STATEMEXT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULA- 
TION. ETC..  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24.  1912.  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at  New 
York.  N.  Y..  for  April  1.  1932. 

State  of  New  York. 

County  of  New  York, 

Before  me,  a    Commiasioner  of  Deeds,  ia  aad   for  the  State  aad 
ef oreaaid.    personally    appeared    Arthur    Kriloei.    who,    baring    beea 


T 

r 


awora.  accordinf  to  law,  deposes  aad  says  that  he  a  the  Managing  Editor  of 
the  «'.  avrr  Ga»raic  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  beat  of  his  raowmrlar 
and  belief,  a  true  HHrmiat  of  the  owaership,  •  lasgimral  (aad  if  a  daily 
.n»r    tW  rirmUrinfil.  t*e_.  of  the  aforesaid  nublkatiaa.  for  the  oat*  shown 


paper.  Ike  orrelstkm).  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  pabbcadaa.  for  the  date 
ia  the  aboTe  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Ancnt  24.  1912,  eatkodied  ia 
section  411.  Postal  Laws  and  Rendation*.  printed  oa  the  rererse  side  of  thu 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    naaiei    and    addrtssei   of   the    publisher,    editor,    ssanafinc 
•Mar,  aad  bnaiiHSi   manater  are:   Publisher.   Surrey  Associates.  Inc..   112 
East   19   Street.  New   York.  V.  Y.:   Editor.   Paul  U.   KeHocx.   112   East   19 
Street.  New  York.   N.   Y.;  Maaafias  Editor.  Artknr  KeOoCE.   112  East  19 
Street.  New  York.   N.  Y.:   Business  Uiaagrr.  none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpoialiua.  its  nasM  aad  address 
•nut   be  slated   aad   also   i-avedistely  thereunder  the  aaaM*  aad   addresset 
of   stockholder*  owniac  or  holdinc  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.     If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  aad  addresses  of  the 

he  riven.     If  owned  by  a  firm,  eoaspaay,  or  other 
its    nimr    aad  address,   as   weQ   as   those   of   each 
Surrey  Associates.  Inc..  112  East  19  St., 


coismatioa  tinder  the  laws  of  Ac  State 
n.    It  has  no 


Wgfrea.) 

New  York.  N.  Y  .  a  aoa  c.mmtrrii 

sf  New  York  with  over  1.900  •  [•lira.  It  has  no  slocks  or  hoods. 
Loam  R.  Eastman.  110  Waakiaftoa  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Vtce-prasi- 
deats,  JaSaa  W.  Made.  1224  Woohrorth  Bnildiac.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain.  Columbia  Unirersiry.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Joba  Palmer 
Garh.  112  East  19  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.:  Secretary.  Ann  Reed  Brenner, 
112  East  19  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer.  Arthur  Kellogg.  112  East 
19  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders.  moitgageea.  and  other  security  bolder* 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  mare  of  total  amount  of  liiaili,  mortgages. 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

«  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  abort,  giving  the  names  of  the  owner*. 
Iders.  aad  security  holders.  U  any.  contain  not  only  the  Eat  of  stock- 
aad  seearity  holder*  as  they  appear  npoa  the  books  of  the  company 
too.  ia  cases  where  the  aUKiholnVr  or  seearity  holder  appears  npoa  lac 
of  the  company  aa  trustee  or  ia  aay  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  aamr 
of  the  person  or  uoipmatioa  far  whom  sock  trustee  ia  actiag.  is  gr»en;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraph*  contain  statement.  embraciBg  aaWs  fuB 
kaowtedgc  aad  belief  as  to  the  circnmstances  and  condition*  under  which 
imrkkiliVri  aad  security  holder*  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  book*  of  the 
casspany  as  trasaua.  hold  stock  and  securities  ia 
of  a  boas  fide  owner ;  and  1 

a  (he  said  stock,  hoods,  or  other  semritie*  than  a*  so  stated  by  baa, 
[Signed)  ARTHUR  KELLOGG,  Managiag  Editor. 

Sworn  to  aad  subscribed  before  me  thi*  21tt  day  of  March,  1932. 

(Seal)  MARTHA  HOHMANN. 

Cosmiiai.str  of  Deeds.   Cry  of   New   York, 
New    York    County    CVrk',    No.    144,    New 
York   County   Register'.   No.    4C-H-2. 
Expires   March   30,   1932. 
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The  New 

Remington  Portable 
.  «  •  «  <    NOISELESS 


Typewrite  anywhere!  Any  time!  At  home  .  .  . 
in  your  hotel  room  .  .  .  while  you're  traveling!  Here's 
a  typewriter  which  will  not  disturb  your  neighbors 
.  .  .  will  not  wreck  your  own  train  of  thought. 


For  the  newest  portable  typewriter  is 
write  as  fast  as  you  like,  all  you  hear  is  a  gentle 
purr  —  just  a  few  steps  away  it  can't  be  heard  at  alL 
And  the  concave  keys  are  shaped  to  take  shock  from 
the  finger  tips  —  being  black  instead  of  glaring  white 
they  even  protect  the  eyes  from  fatigue. 

And,  you'll  marvel  at  the  clean-cut,  uniform 
typing  .  .  .  the  same  mechanical  principles  which 
eliminate  noise  are  also  responsible  for  a  writing 
quality  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  office  machines. 

MAKY  R.  ANDERSON 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

When  calling  at   THE   SURVEY 
let  us  shotc  you  the  New  Portable. 


mrntitm   THE   Su*vrr) 


Index  to  Advertisers 
May,  1932 
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(Continued  from  page  172)  manners."  That  explains 

Chicago's  crime  wave.  If  Cinderella  be  afflicted  with  a  sense 
of  inferiority,  she  will  be  so  inferior  that  she  will  not  be  able 
to  repress  the  vermin  that  squeak  and  scratch  round  about. 

What  is  to  be  done?  We  must  unify  the  people  into  munic- 
ipal formation;  and  then  we  must  federate  these  formations. 
A  practical  next  step  is  immediately  before  us.  European  cit- 
ies invited  American  mayors  to  visit  them  last  summer.  Com- 
mon decency  requires  that  American  cities  return  that  invita- 
tion. Which  means  for  one  thing,  your  city.  Make  city-hall 
world-conscious.  Which  is  good  Americanism.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  greatest  of  centralizers,  nevertheless  stated  in  The 
Federalist  that  the  local  units  would  always  occupy  chief  place 
in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Many  are  moaning  because  America  is  not  in  the  Geneva 
league.  But  we  can  get  into  world  affairs,  by  the  municipal 
approach.  The  Kellogg  Pact  has  committed  us  officially  to 
peace.  Therefore  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  our  cities — every 
city  that  flies  the  federal  flag — to  enter  a  world  council  and 
make  the  Kellogg  Pact  operative.  Cities,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, can  be  the  swiftest  vehicle  of  civil  opinion,  the  opinion 
of  the  civilians  (civilian  is  another  way  of  spelling  cityzen). 
At  this  moment  war  between  China  and  Japan  impends,  which 
may  wreck  civilization.  Suppose  that  the  cities  of  China  and 
of  Japan  had  been  trained  to  be  world-conscious.  Now  they 
could  function  and  avert  the  catastrophe.  In  Japan  the  cab- 
inet is  on  the  side  of  the  civilians;  but  her  army  and  navy  are 
independent  of  the  cabinet.  If  the  cities  of  Japan,  in  league 
with  the  cities  of  China,  lifted  the  flag  of  conciliation,  the  Jap- 
anese cabinet  would  be  immeasurably  strengthened  to  make 
stand  against  the  army  and  navy  in  their  autocratic  procedures. 

Tourists  are  setting  out  constantly  for  Europe.  Why  not 
go  as  envoy  of  your  city  to  the  cities  of  Europe?  A  letter 
from  your  mayor,  accrediting  you  as  an  ambassador  of  good- 
will, whilst  it  would  carry  no  official  significance,  would  carry 
a  moral  weight.  And  would  make  that  tourist  welcome  in 
every  town-hall  of  England  and  the  continent.  They  are  eager 
to  work  with  the  cities  of  America,  to  organize  the  world. 
The  cities  of  Europe  are  the  repository  of  the  Gothic  tradition. 
And  in  the  Gothic  age,  the  cities  were  world-minded.  I  wrote 
in  favor  of  a  municipal  alliance  to  The  Fortnightly  Review  in 
London.  They  welcomed  it.  A  change  of  editors,  shortly  after, 
put  all  manuscripts  back  to  their  writers  for  resubmission,  and 
I  have  not  yet  followed  it  up.  But  it  tells  that  England  as 
well  as  the  continent  is  alert  in  this  matter. 

I  recall  a  meeting  we  had  in  the  city-hall  of  Amsterdam  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  get  the  cities  into  a  world  league. 
An  old  building,  redolent  of  the  days  when  Amsterdam  was 
one  of  the  Gothic  commonwealths,  and  with  Rembrandt  still 
a  living  presence  in  the  artistry  of  the  room  where  we  assem- 
bled. The  lord  mayor  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long  table.  Be- 
side him  was  the  acting  mayor,  Mr.  Wibaut.  And  then,  along 
the  table  on  each  side,  influential  citizens  of  Amsterdam.  We 
talked.  And  finally  it  came  to  this:  Would  I  go  back  to 
America  and  prepare  the  way  whereby  officials  from  the  Euro- 
pean cities  could  visit  the  American  cities  in  the  matter  of  a 
world  municipal  federation?  My  plans  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment made  such  a  trip  impracticable.  But  so  great  was  the 
eagerness  that  my  expenses  would  have  been  paid  if  I  had 
accepted  the  proposal. 

THE  trouble  with  America  is,  it  never  knew  the  Gothic. 
Europe,  despite  the  materialisms  plentifully  rampant  there, 
still  keeps  a  something  of  culture  as  a  survival  and  mementum 
from  that  municipal  era.  America  must  relearn  the  lesson  of 
localism.  A  city  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world.  For  it  is 
the  biggest  thing  that  the  mind  can  grasp.  If  any  mind  thinks 
it  can  grasp  a  still  bigger  area,  let  it  grasp  the  city  first;  its 
flora  and  its  fauna;  -its  men  and  women  and  children;  its 
metropolis  and  the  fields;  its  history  and  actuality  and  futurity; 
its  industries  and  schools;  its  homes  lofty  and  humble;  grasp 
these,  to  call  the  brooks  by  name  and  the  urchins  by  their -first 
name.  Grasp  your  city  in  your  consciousness.  Then  go  on — 
if  you  feel  like  going  on — to  grasp  the  flora  and  fauna  in  an- 
other city.  Localism,  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  And  a 
federation  of  localism,  the  noblest  thing  in  the  world. 
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So  They 


I     CONSIDER    it    a    great    privilege    to    be    poor.— Mary 
Pickford.    Hollywood,    California. 

Hope  for  the  future  it  at  lean  ai  rational  at  fear. — 
Btrtrand  Rusjell. 

Giving  an  endowment  to  a  failure  never  made  it  a 
success. — Calvin  Coolidge  in  Saturday  Evening  Pott. 

Please  God  I'm  through  with  money-raising  in  this 
\\it.-Clarence  King,  Nev>  fork  School  •/  Social  Work. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  difficult  in  times 
such  ai  the  present  to  discover  want — J.  P.  Morgan,  Neva 
Ttrk. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  in  giving  until  it  buns  some 
people  are  extremely  sensitive  to  pain. — St.  Joiepk  Nnot- 
Preti. 

It  is  often  true  also  that  if  a  man  bat  makes  a  better 
claptrap  delegations  will  beat  a  path  to  his  door  offering 
nominations. — Boston  Herald. 

If  we  are  going  to  fulfill  the  divine  intent  we  must  use 
more  publicity  among  the  masses,  among  those  who  do 
not  think  as  we  do. — William  C.  Allen  in  The  Friend. 

The  Children's  Charter  will  never  have  meaning  until 
jobs  are  made  sacred  for  parents  who  want  work. — Judge 
Thomas  J.  Waxier,  Children'!  Court,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

When   you   get    down   to    it    as  many    silent    people    are 

silent  because  they   are  stupid   as  for  any  other   reason. — 

Dr.    George    K.    Pratt,    National  Committee    for    Mental 
Hygiene. 

It  is  in  the  slow  fires  and  low  fevers  of  middle-class 
resentment  that  historic  revolutions  generate  the  heats  which 
later  melt  down  the  brazen  doors  of  states. — Arthur  Pound 
in  Atlantic  Monthly. 

An  individual  business  may  be  solvent  but  industry  is 
not  solvent  when  it  throws  its  people  out  of  work  and  so 
onto  the  taxpayer  or  the  community  chest — William  M. 
Lfisenon,  Antioch  College. 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  now  wringing  their  hands 
in  despair  have  never  lifted  a  finger  to  fight  municipal 
corruption  and  the  very  things  out  of  which  racketeering 
grows. — Heyvrood  Broun. 

It  would  have  been  no  more  inappropriate  to  finance  the 
war  by  passing  the  hat  than  it  is  to  propose  methods  of 
raising  funds  to  care  for  an  army  of  ten  million  unem- 
ployed and  their  dependents. — John  Deioey,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Not  a  can  of  paint,  not  a  bundle  of  shingles,  not  a  roll 
of  fencing,  not  a  new  farm  tool  of  any  kind,  and  worse 
Mill,  not  a  single  new  automobile,  has  been  purchased 
in  this  neighborhood  to  my  knowledge  in  the  last  six 
months.— C7arr»r/  Hall,  A  mo,  Missouri. 

The  practice  of  surveying  embarrassing  situations  that 
have  already  been  super-surveyed  at  a  time  when  they  cry 
aloud  for  vigorous  and  decisive  action  is  a  time-honored 
device  for  which  the  Romans  undoubtedly  had  a  name. — 
Lillian  B.  Symes  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

More  thoroughly  than  any  other  method  in  this  emer- 
gency, federal  relief  combines  the  two  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  distributive  justice:  benefits  according  to 
needs  and  burdens  according  to  capacities. — The  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

For  the  most  pan  the  young  men  now  in  college  will 
spend  their  lives  as  cogs  in  one  or  the  other  of  a  few  great 
industrial  machines  and  their  prayers  will  be  that  die 
several  machines  do  not  merge  either  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally and  thereby  curtail  or  destroy  their  chance  to 
work.— Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  Pennsylvania. 
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"Busy,  Dean?" 

AT  the  height  of  hostilities — or  festivities  if  you  prefer 
— in  the   recent  student   rumpus  at   Columbia   Uni- 
versity,  while  eggs  and  oratory  flew   around   the   campus, 
a   student   put   an   ingratiating   head   into   the   hectic   office 
of  the  storm  center,  Dean  Hawkes.   "Dizzy,  Bean?"  said  he. 

Pennsylvania's  Ten  Millions 

BUT  for  bitter  necessity  even  ten  million  dollars  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  confusion  and  clash  that  this  sum, 
voted  for  relief  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  has  oc- 
casioned up  and  down  the  state.  The  ten  million  was  ap- 
propriated "to  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  be  allocated 
to  the  political  sub-divisions  of  the  state  [the  poor  boards] 
on  a  ratio  that  the  estimated  total  number  of  unemployed 
persons  in  a  county  bears  to  the  estimated  total  number 
of  unemployed  persons  in  the  entire  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania."  The  Talbot  bill  became  a  law  on  December 
28  in  spite  of  Governor  Pinchot's  objections  that  it  did  not 
sufficiently  earmark  the  money  for  unemployment  relief  and 
so  could  be  used  for  general  poor  relief  purposes,  and  that 
it  made  no  provision  for  proper  supervision  by  the  state  de- 
partment for  the  expenditure  of  state  funds.  Three  months 
after  the  bill  was  passed  it  was  declared  constitutional  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Meantime  relief  funds  in  Philadelphia,  to  name  only 
one  community,  had  scraped  bottom.  Food  orders  for  sixty- 
two  thousand  families  were  suspended,  the  only  aid  being 
Red  Cross  flour  and  milk  for  young  children.  The  court 
decision  cleared  the  way,  but  not  the  air.  Certain  of  the 
poor  boards  within  the  city  held  out  for  their  right  to  handle 
their  share  of  the  fund  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  well  organized  relief  machinery  of  the  Lloyd  Com- 
mittee, which  had  been  functioning  for  a  year,  would  be 
entirely  scrapped.  These  differences  have  now  been  ironed 
out  and  the  Lloyd  Committee  is  again  functioning  except 
in  four  districts  where  the  local  poor  boards  held  their 
ground.  Philadelphia  will  receive  $2,501,000  of  the  state 
fund  which  will,  it  is  said,  carry  its  relief  load  for  six  or 
seven  weeks.  Pittsburgh's  allotment  will  last  for  eight 
or  ten  weeks. 

Some  1,001,094  persons,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  gainfully 
employed  workers  of  Pennsylvania,  are  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 


try as  totally  unemployed.  This  does  not  include  many- 
hundreds  of  workers  who  are  on  a  one  or  two  day  a  week 
work  basis.  But  the  effects  of  the  depression  vary  consid- 
erably in  different  counties,  according  to  Helen  Glenn 
Tyson,  assistant  deputy  of  welfare.  "Soft  coal  counties," 
she  says,  "are  perhaps  in  the  deepest  need,  although  con- 
ditions in  the  anthracite  region  are  extremely  bad.  In  many 
of  the  counties  poor  relief  has  been  thinned  down  to  such  a 
degree — to  $4  a  month  for  example — that  it  literally  does 
no  more  than  keep  body  and  soul  together." 

Ten  million  is  of  course  ten  million,  but  Pennsylvania 
is  a  big  and  populous  industrial  state  and  this  sum  is  after 
all  but  a  thin  and  sleazy  patch  on  the  whole  body  of  dis- 
tress. It  has  bred  rancors  and  disappointments  and  leaves 
the  real  battle  still  to  be  fought. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop 

JULIA  C.  Lathrop  was  not  only  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  field  of  child  care  both  in  America  and  abroad, 
but  one  of  the  most  charming  and  lovable  characters  our  age 
has  produced.  It  was  this  rare  combination  of  qualities 
which  made  her  service  as  first  chief  of  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  so  eminently  successful.  When  the  Bureau 
was  established  twenty  years  ago  and  President  Taft  ap- 
pointed her  to  guide  its  destinies  she  was  faced  by  a  com- 
bination of  obstacles  which  looked  insurmountable.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  was  given  power  not  only  to  report 
conditions  affecting  children  but  to  investigate  them.  This 
meant  the  power  to  invade  the  Anglo-Saxon's  traditional 
castle — his  home.  At  once  all  our  national  "rugged  indi- 
vidualism" bristled  in  protest.  Were  free  Americans  no 
longer  to  be  allowed  to  neglect  their  babies!  Also  a  battle 
was  on  at  the  time  between  the  opponents  and  exploiters  of 
child  labor  and  obviously  the  federal  Children's  Bureau 
would  align  itself  with  the  former — a  blow  to  American  in- 
dustry, especially  in  textiles,  glass,  coal,  street  trades  and 
agriculture.  Furthermore,  what  could  be  expected  of  a  resi- 
dent of  Hull-House,  a  straight-thinking  American  woman 
clothed  with  the  appointing  power  of  a  government  bureau, 
other  than  to  attempt  to  fill  positions  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal fitness,  disregarding  our  sacred  tradition  that  public 
office  belongs  to  political  pull  ? 

Against  these  three  enemies  of  public  welfare  Miss 
Lathrop  had  to  contend  in  the  Children's  Bureau  as  she  had 
in  her  long  service  on  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities : 
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traditional  reaction,  economic  interest  and  political  selfish- 
ness. To  her  honor  and  to  the  success  of  the  Bureau  be  it 
said  that  she  met  all  three  with  a  firmness  yet  with  a  friendly 
charm  and  graciousness  which  disarmed  opposition  and  won 
for  the  new  Bureau  such  recognition  that  every  president 
from  Taft  to  Hoover  has  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most 
substantial  assets  of  his  administration.  This  magic  combi- 
nation of  personal  qualities  made  Miss  Lathrop  the  ap- 
propriate representative  of  America  on  the  child  welfare 
committee  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  in  the  passing  of  Julia 
Lathrop  the  country  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens; 
thousands  of  children  who  never  knew  her  name  have  lost 
a  devoted  friend ;  while  those  who  knew  her  genial  and 
sparkling  good  humor,  which  polished  and  softened  a  funda- 
mental, uncompromising  idealism  underneath,  will  ever  sense 
a  wealth  of  privilege  in  her  years  of  comradeship. 

A  Demonstration  Demonstrates 

HOW  happily  public  and  private  effort  can  be  dove- 
tailed in  a  cooperative  plan  is  shown  again  in  a  recent 
leaflet  summarizing  the  past  five  years  of  the  Bellevue- 
Yorkville  Health  Demonstration  in  New  York  City.  During 
the  greater  part  of  that  'time  New  York's  health  com- 
missioner has  been  chairman  of  the  governing  boards  of  the 
Demonstration.  The  task  of  showing  what  a  health  center 
can  do  has  been  carried  on  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  district.  Financial  sup- 
port has  been  provided  by  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 
This  arrangement  has  made  it  possible  to  try  out  at  this 
health  center  sen-ices  which  now,  after  proof,  are  accepted 
as  indispensable  to  a  rounded  public-health  program:  here 
were  the  first  clinics  under  the  Health  Department's  auspices 
for  preschool  children ;  the  city -wide  diagnostic  clinic  for 
cardiac  children  applying  for  working  papers — this  in  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  As- 
sociation ;  the  first  consultation  service  of  the  Department 
open  to  private  physicians  whose  tuberculous  patients  could 
not  pay  the  fees  to  be  incurred  by  reference  to  a  specialist ; 
the  first  complete  mental-hygiene  unit  established  by  the 
Department.  A  number  of  extensive  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  in  health  education.  Once  their  usefulness  has 
been  not  only  proved  but  also  shown,  a  substantial  number 
of  these  progressive  measures  have  been  carried  over  into 
the  health  program  of  the  tity  or  installed  elsewhere  in  New 
York — transferring  to  public  support  the  values  from  ex- 
perience and  experiment  inaugurated  by  private  philanthropy. 

Red  Cross  Practice 

WHEREVER  the  Red  Cross  may  have  drawn  the  line, 
in  fair  weather,  between  economic  and  act-of-God 
disasters,  it  was  apparent  at  its  recent  annual  convention  in 
Washington  that  the  differentiation,  in  the  present  storm 
and  stress,  is  more  a  principle  than  a  practice.  More  than 
two  thousand  of  the  chapters  reported  definite  unemployment 
relief  programs,  many  of  them  serving  as  the  only  relief 
agencies  in  their  communities,  while  the  remaining  sixteen 
hundred  chapters  showed  themselves  as  active  participants  in 
unemployment-relief  activities  with  fixed  responsibilities  in 
community  set-ups.  "It  did  not  seem  to  me  at  first  a  Red 
Cross  problem."  said  Chairman  John  Barton  Payne,  "but 
when  no  one  else  was  adequately  meeting  it  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Red  Cross  must  take  the  lead  in  these  smaller 
communities." 


The  Red  Cross  came  through  its  1931  rollcall,  conducted, 
it  will  be  recalled,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Mobilization,  with  its  membership  of  four  million  intact. 
Junior  membership  gained  forty-five  thousand  last  year  and 
now  numbers  7,178,654  in  thirty-five  thousand  schools. 

Hope,  Idaho 

THIS  gallant  and  heartening  little  tale  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  comes  from  the  village  of  Hope  far  up  in 
the  northernmost  tip  of  Idaho  where  the  relief  millions  of 
the  great  cities  sound  like  a  dream  of  Arabian  nights.  \Vhen 
J.  H.  Donovan,  county  assessor,  made  his  rounds  early  in 
the  spring  he  found  Hope,  population  275,  in  a  bad  way. 
Food  supplies  were  all  but  exhausted  and  only  eight  people 
in  town  had  jobs,  five  of  them  school  teachers.  The  county 
promised  work  on  the  roads  as  soon  as  weather  permitted, 
but  spring  comes  late  in  northern  Idaho  and  many  families 
were  destitute.  Mr.  Donovan,  obviously  a  man  of  action, 
didn't  stop  to  organize.  He  simply  stationed  himself  at  the 
one  place  where  even-body  was  bound  to  turn  up,  the  post- 
office,  and  with  the  able  assistance  of  James  Campbell,  post- 
master, collared  even-one  he  suspected  of  possessing  an  extra 
dollar  and  talked  him  out  of  it.  The  Japanese  section  fore- 
man and  a  prosperous  Chinese  were  the  big  contributors, 
$5  each.  By  night  Mr.  Donovan  had  collected  $100,  which 
was  more  cash  than  anyone  dreamed  ever  existed  in  Hope. 
That  night  Mr.  Donovan  went  into  a  huddle  with  Bud 
Conn,  impresario  of  the  local  truck,  and  together  they 
dickered  by  telephone  with  a  friend  in  Troy,  two  hundred 
miles  away,  for  foodstuffs  which  ranchmen  thereabout  had 
overproduced.  Bright  and  early  next  morning  Mr.  Conn 
and  his  truck  set  off  over  the  mountains.  Back  they  came 
next  day  with  a  full  load  of  beans,  peas,  canned  milk  and 
sowbelly — and  $25  in  change.  "Now  there's  a  nest-egg 
against  next  winter,"  said  Mr.  Donovan  as  he  went  back 
to  his  regular  job  of  assessing.  "Just  pay  for  the  gas  and 
oil,"  said  Mr.  Conn,  "Me'n  the  truck  are  thrown  in." 

Wild  Boy 

IN  the  autumn  of  1800  Paris  was  cast  into  a  nine  days' 
wonder  by  the  arrival  of  "the  wild  boy  of  Aveyron," 
a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  who  had  been  captured  in  the  forest 
in  as  completely  abject  a  state  of  nature  as  could  be  im- 
agined— naked,  unkempt,  unable  to  utter  more  than  grunts 
and  squeals,  apparently  almost  insensible  to  sight,  sound  or 
touch ;  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  others  of  his  kind.  The 
great  Pinel  believed  him  feebleminded  and  today's  knowl- 
edge indicates  that  probably  this  was  the  case.  But  a  young 
physician,  Citizen  Jean-Marc-Gaspard  hard,  fired  with  both 
the  scientific  and  humanitarian  zeal  of  those  years,  felt  that 
here  was  a  child  who,  abandoned  at  an  early  age,  primarily 
lacked  the  benefits  of  development  among  his  kind. 

Itard's  remarkable  story  of  his  care  of  the  boy  during 
five  years,  long  out  of  print,  has  just  been  made  available 
again  in  a  translation  by  George  and  Muriel  Humphrey 
(The  Wild  Boy  of  Aveyron  by  Itard,  Century  Company, 
$1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey).  With  what  Mr.  Humphrey 
describes  as  "fertile  ingenuity,  tireless  persistence  and  that 
quick  human  sympathy  that  characterizes  all  great  teachers." 
Itard  taught  the  child  to  care  for  his  own  wants,  to  sleep  in 
a  bed,  to  love  others,  even  to  read,  though  he  never  learned 
to  speak  more  than  a  few  words.  Itard's  own  first  goal  was 
"to  interest  him  in  social  life  by  rendering  it  more  pleasant 
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to  him  than  the  sort  of  life  which  he  was  then  leading." 
That  aim  finds  a  modern  echo  in  an  address  by  E.  R. 
Johnstone  published  in  a  little  book  which  celebrates  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Vineland  Laboratory  of  the 
Training  School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  for  subnormal 
children :  "And  so  the  institution  has  come  fully  to  realize 
that  these  children  are  in  every  sense  human  beings,  not 
merely  living  creatures  to  be  carried  with  such  comfort  as 
may  be  through  life."  Itard,  the  solitary  genius  working 
alone,  would  have  been  as  overjoyed  as  amazed  to  sit  in 
at  a  meeting  of  Vineland's  celebrated  "Feebleminded  Club" 
— the  group  of  educators,  physicians,  sociologists  and  psy- 
chologists who  brought  the  laboratory  into  being  and  have 
met  twice  a  year  since  1902  to  bring  together  their  studies 
on  behalf  of  children  who,  like  the  wild  boy,  must  be  taught 
to  see,  hear  and  speak;  to  walk,  to  laugh  and  even  to  cry. 
Through  its  research,  first  directed  by  Henry  Herbert 
Goddard  and  more  recently  by  Edgar  A.  Doll,  the  Vineland 
Laboratory  has  been  a  leading  force  in  transmuting  into  sci- 
entific fact  and  making  available  for  all  children  the  bril- 
liant intuitions  of  a  scientist  who  dreamed  a  century  ahead 
of  his  time. 

Murder  Mysteries 

MURDERS  that  will  out  in  the  cities  of  these  United 
States  remain  fairly  constant  at  the  rate  of  10.9  for 
every  100,000  of  the  population,  which  was  first  reached  in 
1924  after  a  steady  climb  from  3.4  in  1900.  The  annual 
compilation  of  homicide  statistics  by  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
man, consulting  statistician  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  shows  this  rate  unchanged  in  1931 
as  it  was  in  1930,  leaves  many  questions  unanswered.  Why 
is  our  murder  rate  nearly  seven  times  that  of  Canada  and 
thirteen  times  that  of  London?  Why  does  New  York  have 
twice  as  many  murders  as  Boston  and  Chicago  twice  as 
many  as  New  York  ?  Why  are  thirteen  people  murdered  in 
Springfield,  111.,  for  every  one  one  slain  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  can  account  perhaps  for  the  national  showing  by  fall- 
ing back  on  our  alibi  of  lax  law  enforcement,  but  that  does 
not  account  for  the  geographical  variations  in  the  rate. 
Racial  conditions  in  the  South  are  undoubtedly  a  factor  in 
its  sorry  record.  But  race  is  not  all.  The  New  England 
and  Pacific  states  for  example  have  almost  exactly  the  same 
Negro  population,  yet  the  homicide  rate  in  the  former  was 
1.4  and  in  the  latter  5.2. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  is  a  careful  study  of  the  local 
mores  of  those  communities  whose  citizens  abstain  most 
notably  from  murder.  How  they  got  that  way  would  be 
something  to  know. 

Florida  Oranges  for  Mooney 

THE  effort  to  free  Tom  Mooney,  serving  a  life  sentence 
in  San  Quentin  for  bombing  the  San  Francisco  Pre- 
paredness Parade,  did  not  end  when  for  the  fourth  time  his 
pardon  application  was  refused.  This  is  the  announcement 
of  various  special  committees  and  labor  groups  that  have 
raised  Mooney  defense  funds  and  circulated  pardon  petitions 
since  1916.  At  this  writing,  the  twenty-five-thousand-word 
review  of  the  case  by  Governor  Rolph's  two  legal  advisers 
is  not  available,  and  press  reports  have  not  summarized  the 
evidence  which,  after  the  exclusion  of  the  perjured  testimony, 
convinced  the  governor  that  "he  [Mooney]  was  justly  con- 
victed by  the  jury  by  whom  he  was  tried,  and  that  the  ap- 
plication made  on  his  behalf  for  a  pardon  should  be  denied." 


In  many  communities  the  International  Labor  Defense 
and  other  radical  groups  made  the  Mooney  case  the  center 
of  their  May  Day  demonstrations.  "Regular"  labor  organ- 
izations are  protesting  Governor  Rolph's  decision  in  more 
orderly  fashion,  and  some  of  them,  notably  the  Ohio  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  have  revived  the  plan  of  a  "California 
boycott,"  to  last  until  Mooney  is  freed.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
the  temper  of  our  times  that  this  American  cause  celebre 
should  become  a  labor-led  crusade  for  Florida  oranges,  Texas 
oil  and  "Not  Made  in  Hollywood"  movies. 

Sending  Psychiatrists  to  Prison 

THE  swing  from  politics  to  science  in  prison  administra- 
tion has  had  a  good  forward  push  in  New  York  State 
where,  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  a  new  prison,  a  general 
shift  in  superintendents  has  been  made.  It  has  been  a  case 
of  psychiatrists  to  the  center  and  all  hands  change.  The 
new  job  is  that  of  warden  of  the  medium-security  prison 
just  completed  at  Wallkill,  a  prison  without  walls,  bars  or 
fences  designed  for  short-term,  high-type  men.  To  it  was 
appointed  Dr.  Leo  Palmer,  who  won  his  psychiatric  and 
administrative  spurs  at  the  once  troublesome  State  Reform- 
atory for  Women — Bedford  for  short.  Succeeding  him  at 
Bedford  is  Dr.  Gordon  Willey,  a  psychiatrist  of  distinction, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Training  School  for  Women  at 
Albion,  who  is  in  turn  succeeded  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Heacock, 
physician  and  one  time  acting  warden  of  Auburn  Prison. 

Long  before  the  psychiatrist's  day  the  political  wall  around 
prison  appointments  had  been  breached  by  the  penologists, 
the  prison  reformers,  many  of  whom  were  ahead  of  their 
times  and  lacked  both  popular  and  legal  support  for  their 
policies.  The  appointment  in  1927  of  Dr.  Raymond 
F.  C.  Kieh,  z  practical  if  not  a  clinical  psychiatrist,  as  com- 
missioner of  correction,  was  a  break  in  the  tradition  that 
this  office  was  a  political  plum,  and  was  a  long  step  toward 
a  new  prison  policy.  The  succession  of  Dr.  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  Jr.,  in  1930  was  evidence  that  this  was  really  a 
policy  and  not  a  fortuity.  The  three  promotions  of  super- 
intendents now  definitely  consolidate  the  position  of  the 
psychiatrist  in  prison  administration  in  New  York. 

Salvador  Prisons 

SALVADOR  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  the  world 
whose  prison  inmates  are  permitted  an  approximately 
normal  sex  life.  In  the  penitentiary  there  a  new  reform 
allows  prisoners  to  receive  a  weekly  visit  of  one  hour's  dura- 
tion from  their  wives.  A  score  of  private  rooms  have  been 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The  wife  after  being  searched 
by  a  prison  matron  enters  the  room  from  one  side,  the 
husband  from  the  other.  Ramon  Lopez  Jimenez,  the  cabinet 
officer  responsible  for  the  reform,  who  served  for  a  time 
as  teacher  in  the  Central  Penitentiary,  writes:  "The  spiritual 
torture  of  those  who  lose  their  liberty  is  still  more  severe 
if  we  remember  that  these  unfortunate  individuals  have  left 
behind  in  their  homes  their  life  companions,  the  wives  to 
whom  they  made  vows  of  love  before  church  and  state.  .  .  . 
It  is  quite  legal  to  deny  to  prisoners  light,  often  to  deny 
them  air,  to  deny  them  liberty,  to  forget  them  in  their 
prisons,  but  the  law  dares  not  deny  them  their  rights  as  men." 
According  to  Sr.  Jimenez,  the  reform  has  been  adminis- 
tered without  difficulty,  and  has  had  healthy  effects.  It  has 
distinctly  improved  moral  conditions  within  the  penitentiary 
and  is  an  important  factor  in  preventing  break-ups  in  the 
prisoners'  families. 


Decent  Standards  of  Relief 


By  LEA  D.  TAYLOR 

Htad  Worker,  Chicago  Commons 


)\V  that  the  temporary  and  emergency  aspects  of 
the  depression  are  vanishing  it  is  time  to  take  ac- 
count of  stock.  "We  are  in  the  process  of  a  social 
change,"  said  Samuel  Goldsmith  of  Chicago,  challenging 
social  workers  to  a  more  basic  study  of  policies  by  which 
social  work  might  be  guided  through  the  months  or  perhaps 
years  ahead.  What  consequences  to  the  individual,  to  the 
family,  to  the  community  as  a  whole  are  bound  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  a  long  continued  program  of  inadequate 
relief?  May  not  the  social  sequelae  be  as  disastrous  as  the 
disease? 

In  the  reports  from  forty  cities  published  in  The  Survey 
Midmonthlv  for  April  allusions  to  adequacy  of  funds  are 
qualified : 

"Adequate  to  carry  the  present  relief  program." 

"Funds  are  insufficient  to  give  adequate  relief  to  all  who 
apply.  However  all  families  do  receive  something." 

"Relief  allowances  are  not  adequate;  many  are  danger- 
ously small." 

"Standards  of  relief  are  utterly  inadequate,  but  funds  as 
at  present  administered  can  last  only  two  months." 

"Relief  funds  are  adequate  for  the  moment,  though  relief 
per  family  is  at  the  lowest  rate  for  two  years." 

And  so  it  goes  down  the  roll  of  cities,  almost  all  ad- 
mittedly inadequate  as  to  family  allowances,  almost  all  near- 
ing  the  point  of  breakdown. 

From  here  and  there  come  disquieting  indications  that 
Spartan  relief  is  a  sort  of  civic  grace.  "Relief  workers  from 
other  cities  have  come  here  to  learn  how  the  unemployed 
can  be  fed  so  cheaply,"  says  a 
newspaper  despatch  from  Niles, 
O.,  which  states  that  the  town  is 
feeding  4377  people,  one  fourth 
of  its  population,  at  a  cost  of  one 
and  a  half  cents  a  meal  or  one 
dollar  per  month  per  person. 
Another  newspaper  reports  the 
claim  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  that 
a  charity  ration  costing  six  cents 
per  day  per  person  is  feeding  ten 
thousand  unemployed  and  their 
families  "and  giving  them  all 
essential  food  values."  In  To- 
kdo.  $2.14  a  week,  an  average 
of  six  cents  a  day  per  person,  is 
the  allowance,  for  about  fifty 
thousand  human  beings.  In 
cuse,  N.  Y..  the  mayor  is  nobly 
eating  for  a  week  the  nine  cents 
a  day  meals  which  are  the  lot  of 
the  unemployed. 

People  probably  will  not  die 
of  starvation  if  some  food  b  pro- 
vided to  keep  them  alive.  But 
Eleanor  Flexner.  in  Better 


Times,  points  out  that  malnutrition  will  be  a  "more  serious 
byproduct  of  the  depression  because  it  is  so  much  more 
widespread  and  its  end  result  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
is  premature  death."  Health  statistics  of  today,  based  on 
the  first  year  of  the  depression,  are  no  measure  of  its  later 
results — of  the  insidious  undermining  of  health  through 
malnutrition,  rickets,  scurvy,  tuberculosis  and  nervous 
affections. 

EVEN  supposing  that  the  food  allowance  is  enough  "to 
keep  people  alive,"  is  that  to  be  the  basis  of  relief  through 
a  long  period  of  social  change?  Every  social  worker  and 
every  intelligent  citizen  knows  that  people  have  other  basic 
needs  than  food,  needs  which  must  be  met  if  human  values 
and  family  life  are  to  be  preserved.  Shelter  certainly  is 
essential,  yet  we  wait  until  almost  the  moment  of  eviction 
before  we  give  2  family  the  assurance  that  for  a  little  longer 
it  will  have  a  roof  over  its  head.  What  does  that  do  to 
self-respect?  Clothing  is  presumably  essential,  yet  it  figures 
seldom  in  relief  as  we  now  talk  about  it.  Can  families  live 
indefinitely  with  no  renewal  of  household  supplies?  "I  wish 
they'd  send  a  broom  and  a  scrubbing  brush  with  the  rations," 
said  a  distracted  mother.  Gas,  when  there  is  no  other  means 
of  cooking,  seems  an  essential  though  it  is  not  always  so  con- 
>idered  these  days.  We  are  becoming  accustomed  to  candles 
and  oil  lamps  in  the  tenements,  but  landlords  fear  increased 
rates  on  fire  insurance  and  families  fear  the  disaster  of  fire. 
One  could  go  on  with  the  list  of  those  things  commonly 
considered  the  bare  essentials  of  life — medicines,  household 

remedies,  carfare  to  clinics,  sup- 
plies for  school  children — for 
which  one  finds  little  or  no  pro- 
vision in  relief  budgets. 

It  is  argued  that  relief  funds 
amount  to  just  so  much  and  that 
they  must  be  stretched  to  last 
as  long  as  possible.  But  if  the 
crisis  of  no  funds  is  to  be  met 
on  July  I  might  it  not  in  the 
long  run  be  better  economy  and 
better  social  practice  to  care  for 
families  more  decently  and  to 
meet  the  crisis  one  month  earliei  ? 
We  take  a  good  deal  of  responsi- 
bility for  future  social  conse- 
quences if  we  acquiesce  without 
protest  in  administering  relief 
that  we  know  is  inadequate  some- 
times to  the  point  of  indecency. 
Public  opinion  and  common 
humanity  should  demand  not  a 
minimum  food  allowance  but  a 
minimum  family  budget.  If  pub- 
lic opinion  is  not  now  sufficiently 
informed  to  make  that  demand 


Comtor  Devjn  Wortmin,  who  drew  it.  and  Chrc  M.  Tender. 
ind  The  New  York  World-Telecnm 
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then  it  is  the  obligation  of  social  workers  to  raise  their  voices      funds  must  be  provided,  whatever  their  source,  public  or 
and  inform  the  public  of  what  is  happening  around  them.      private,  state  or  federal,  to  meet  decently  the  human  nee 


In  the  hearings  on  federal  aid  in  Washington  last  winter 
social  workers  individually  portrayed  the  inadequacy  of 
relief  in  vivid  terms.  In  some  instances  they  were  backed  up 
by  business  men.  But  at  the  same  time  state  and  local 
officials  were  boasting,  "Our  community  can  care  for  its 
own."  "And  how!"  one  was  tempted  to  add.  One  business 
man  tossed  off  the  pleas  for  help  with  the  assertion  that  they 
came  only  from  "uninformed  social  workers." 


in  this  crisis  of  national  life. 


Housing  Is  News 

By  LOULA  D.  LASKER 

HE   housing  conference   held   recently   under    the 
auspices   of   the    Housing   Section  of  the  Welfare 
Council  and  the  Housing  Association  of  New  York 
So  the  challenge  is  brought  back  to  home  ground.    What      Qty  made  the  first  page   (albeit  of  the  second  section)  of 


are  we  social  workers  doing  to  educate  our  own  communities 
to  the  necessity  of  decent  living  standards  for  all  dependent 
families,  even  for  those  who  are  unemployed  and  dependent 
through  no  fault  of  their  own? 

Who  knows  better  than  we  what  the  continuing  de- 
pression is  doing  to  helpless  people?  We  know  that  the 
courage,  the  staunch  family  loyalties,  the  generosity  of 
friends  and  relatives,  the  consideration  of  landlords  and 
grocers  are  being  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  are  near  ex- 
haustion. We  see  increasing  malnutrition  of  children, 
heightened  nervous  tension  of  men  and  women  facing  in- 
security of  shelter  and  of  family  needs.  We  see  mental 
strain  and  breakdown,  a  growing  tendency  to  beggary,  the 
shattering  of  self-respect  and  morale,  the  demoralizing  re- 
sults of  idleness  to  adolescent  children  who  are  not  in 
school.  Seeping  out  through  all  these  present  troubles  we 
see  little  streams  trickling  toward  larger  rivers  of  depend- 
ency, delinquency  and  anti-social  behavior. 

Social  workers  are  close  to  the  situation  and  should  be 
its  most  eloquent  interpreters.  If  they  will  take  a  forthright 
stand  for  a  minimum  family  budget  and  maintain  that  stand 
aggressively  and  courageously  they  will  not  only  help  create 
the  public  opinion  necessary  to  secure  adequate  funds,  but 
ihey  will  stimulate  a  better  understanding  among  the  thou- 
sands of  helpless,  self-respecting,  unemployed  families  under 
the  bitter  necessity  of  living  on  relief. 

THERE  is  no  lack  of  factual  data.  The  New  York 
Welfare  Council  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  material  on 
the  effect  of  current  relief  policies  on  family  life.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  is  making  studies  of  families 
under  relief  and  of  the  effect  of  the  hard  times  on  youth. 
And  at  least  one  group  of  social  workers  has  taken  a  stand. 
At  its  April  meeting  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  passed  this  resolution : 

The  Chicago  Standard  Budget,  which  is  stated  in  terms  of 
items  and  not  of  changing  costs,  makes  minimum  adequate  pro- 
vision for  rent,  food,  light,  heat,  household  equipment,  clothing, 
transportation,  education  and  recreation.  The  present  method 
of  relief  administration,  arising  out  of  shortage  of  relief  funds, 
including  as  it  does  failure  to  pay  rent  and  the  provision  of 
food  in  kind  only,  with  no  cash  allowance,  makes  it  utterly 
impossible  even  to  approximate  these  minimum  standards. 

We  believe  that  anything  below  the  provisions  of  the  Chicago 
Minimum  Budget  is  destructive  to  physical,  mental  and  social 
welfare  and  will  cause  the  community  far  more  than  the  cost 
of  adequate  relief. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  adopt  as  its  relief 
platform  these  minimum  standards. 

If  social  workers  all  over  the  country,  singly  and  in 
groups,  will  stand  together  and  boldly  demand  that  minimum 
relief  must  include  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  ration  of 
food,  the  enlightened  public  will  rally  to  their  leadership 
and  join  in  insisting  that  for  the  sake  of  the  common  welfare 


important  metropolitan  dailies.  A  few  days  later  a  half- 
billion-dollar  plan  for  slum  clearance  of  the  American  Con- 
struction Council  achieved  similar  dignity.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  the  report  of  a  housing  conference  would  have 
been  tucked  away  inconspicuously.  But  things  have  changed. 
Housing  is  news.  Last  month  seven  national  magazines 
printed  articles  on  low-cost  housing.  It  is  a  problem  for 
which  serious  people  are  demanding  a  solution.  And  that 
business  interests  are  becoming  conscious  that  this  social 
problem  is  their  problem  was  clearly  shown  by  the  addresses 
of  the  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
of  high  officials  of  one  of  the  country's  largest  construction 
companies,  of  the  largest  savings  bank,  and  of  one  of  the 
largest  insurance  companies  delivered  at  the  conference. 

Encouraging  facts  to  those  who  have  worked  altruistically 
for  years  for  better  housing.  Worked,  but  with  little  prac- 
tical results.  Why?  Because  so  vast  is  the  problem,  so  large 
are  the  sums  required  that  even  the  most  optimistic  can  not 
hope  that  philanthropic  or  semi-philanthropic  capital  alone 
can  more  than  scratch  the  surface.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
housing  conditions  can  not  be  materially  improved  except 
on  an  economic  basis. 

Over  six  hundred  people  attended  the  New  York  confer- 
ence— architects,  engineers,  builders,  bankers,  labor  leaders, 
government  officials,  business  men,  social  workers  and  the 
plain  or  garden  variety  of  socially-minded  citizen.  They 
listened  to  the  speakers  already  mentioned  and  to  repre- 
sentatives of  two  successful — large-scale  operations — built 
for  the  lower-income  groups,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in 
Chicago,  and  to  an  officer  of  the  recently  organized  Public 
Construction  Council,  a  private  organization  committed  to 
government  subsidy.  All  speakers  agreed  that  without 
large-scale  operations  there  is  little  hope  of  improved  urban 
housing  but  that  present  construction  and  finance  methods 
will  have  to  be  revamped  before  the  recipe  can  be  applied. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  opinion 
indicating  that  not  only  have  great  strides  been  made  but 
that  the  business  interests  are  now  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
push  the  suggested  program  to  the  best  of  their  ability  be- 
cause this  underhoused  army  of  Americans  offers  an  un- 
touched field  for  business.  But  these  realistic  business  men, 
while  admitting  that  in  such  projects  probably  lies  the  salva- 
tion of  a  dormant  industry  with  consequent  benefit  to  in- 
dustry in  general,  stated  that  much  more  preliminary  work 
must  be  done  before  they  will  be  able  to  make  any  glowing 
promises. 

These  "findings"  should  serve  as  a  challenge  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  conference,  which  has  helped  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  fundamental  problem.  The  conference  has  already 
served  one  important  purpose.  Now  it  may  well  inspire  dis- 
cussion by  a  smaller  group  "with  power  to  act."  No  audi- 
ence is  necessary.  Will  such  a  group  he  called  together? 
Will  the  next  step  be  taken  and  by  whom? 


Block -Aid 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


^R  I'M  PETS  have  called  and  drums  have  beat  in 
New  York  these  past  weeks  over  Block-Aid  for  the 
unemployed,  hailed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  J. 
P.  Morgan  as  the  only  plan  he  has  ever  heard  of  "by  which 
a  great  sum  of  money  may  be  raised  over  a  period  of  months 
and  without  undue  hardship  en  any  giver ;  and  a  sum  com- 
ing from  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  has  ever 
before  been  brought  into  one  common  effort  for  the  good 
of  the  community." 

New  York's  plan  of  collecting  block  by  block  a  fund 
without  a  fixed  goal  but  which  it  is  optimistically  anticipated 
may  reach  two  million  dollars,  was  born  of  the  Man-a-Block 
plan  originated  in  Buffalo.  In  the  beginning  its  protagonists, 
whose  enthusiasms  practical  social  workers  did  not  wholly 
share,  were  confident  that  the  Buffalo  plan,  whereby  resi- 
dents of  a  city  block  organize  their  odd  chores  into  a  full- 
time  job  and  pro-rate  the  wages  of  a  man,  would  work  in 
New  York.  But  this  idea  died  an  early  death.  New  York 
ii  too  big  and  too  heterogeneous  for  such  simple,  logical 
devices.  Any  plan  to  fit  has  to  be  cut  and  tailored  to  its 
unique  actualities.  So  while  Block-Aid  admits  its  Buffalo 
parentage  Buffalo  would  scarcely  recognize  its  child. 

Block- Aid  in  New  York  is  in  reality  a  door-to-door  col- 
lection of  small  sums,  garnished  with  the  best  technique  of 
money-raising  and  accounting,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  gather 
enough  to  keep  going  through  the  summer  some  part  of  the 
Emerency  Work  Bureau  program  threatened  now  by  the 
exhaustion  of  .the  Gibson  Committee's  eighteen  million 
dollar  fund.  The  campaign 
is  strongly  backed  by  men 
and  women  prominent  in  fi- 
nancial circles  and  in  society. 
It  is  directed  by  the  John 
Price  Jones  Corporation 
which  engineered  both  the 
big  Prosser  and  Gibson  Com- 
mittee drives.  This  firm  em- 
ploys its  own  supervisors  but 
utilizes  for  the  great  mass 
of  clerical  work  involved 
some  fifteen  hundred  white- 
collar  unemployed  drawn 
from  the  registration  of  the 
Emergency  Work  Bureau. 
From  this  angle  the  cam- 
paign is  a  work-relief  project 
of  considerable  importance. 
Another  by-product,  say  its 
sponsors,  is  the  strengthening 
of  neighborliness,  and  the 
widening  of  community  un- 
derstanding and  responsi- 
bility. The  eighteen  million 
dollar  Gibson  fund  came 
from  eighty  thousand  con- 
tributors, but  80  per  cent  of 


the  money  came  actually  from  about  twenty-four  hundred 
persons  or  3  per  cent  of  the  contributors,  which,  as  anyone 
will  see,  put  the  load  definitely  into  the  higher  brackets. 
Block-Aid  is  not  concerned  with  brackets  and  asks  neither 
more  nor  less  from  the  man  on  Park  Avenue  than  from  the 
man  on  Henry  Street. 

The  size  of  the  organization  required  for  such  a  detailed 
campaign  in  New  York  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its 
headquarters  occupies  four  and  a  half  floors  in  the  imposing 
new  building  at  29  Broadway.  Branch  organizations  with 
distinguished  chairmen  are  set  up  in  each  of  the  five  bor- 
oughs. The  boroughs  in  turn  are  divided  into  districts,  165 
in  all,  with  some  30  to  190  blocks  to  a  district.  Each  of 
these  districts  has  an  office  staffed  with  a  secretary,  auditor 
and  adequate  clerical  force  behind  which  is  a  prominent  local 
committee.  Each  district  chairman  assumes  responsibility 
for  securing  a  chairman  and  treasurer  for  each  block  in  his 
territory,  and  each  block  chairman  agrees  to  secure  the 
volunteer  service  of  ten  or  more  block-aiders,  in  effect 
solicitors.  Each  block-aider  promises  to  secure  ten  or  more 
contributors.  The  stamp  idea,  which  inspired  the  slogan 
"Stamp  out  want,"  is,  in  the  cold  clear  light  of  professional 
money-raising,  an  accounting  device. 

Stamps  are  in  denominations  of  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty 
cents  and  one  dollar.  Issued  and  charged  to  the  block-aider, 
and  affixed  by  him  to  the  subscription  card  of  the  contributor, 
they  serve  as  a  receipt  for  the  amount  paid.  Accounting  for 
stamps  serves  as  a  check  on  the  funds  turned  in  by  the  block- 
aiders.  The  subscriptions  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  twenty 
weeks  and  each  block-aider 
undertakes  to  collect  the  full 
amount  of  the  subscriptions 
he  secures.  Mr.  Park  Ave- 
nue, electing  to  be  a  twenty 
dollar  subscriber,  may  re- 
ceive a  weekly  visit  from  a 
block-aider  for  twenty  weeks, 
or  he  may  hand  over  his 
twenty  dollars  at  the  first 
call,  get  all  his  stamps  at 
once  and  close  the  transac- 
tion. By  the  same  token  Mr. 
Henry  Street's  two  dollar 
subscription  may  require 
twenty  calls  from  a  block- 
aider  before  it  is  completed. 
All  block-aiders  are  volun- 
teers. 

In  soliciting  funds,  or  in 
selling  stamps  if  you  like, 
the  case-story  technique  is 
used.  Each  block-aider  is 
given  an  authentic  family 
story  drawn  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Emergency  Work 
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Bureau  and  written  up  after  the  manner  of  the  familiar 
Hundred  Neediest  Cases.  Thirteen  thousand  of  these  stories 
were  written  in  preparation  for  the  campaign.  The  families 
are  of  course  represented  by  the  solicitors  as  typical  of  those 
for  whom  Block-Aid  will  supply  a  subsistence  wage  of  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week  for  twenty  weeks.  Not  until  a  block 
has  three  hundred  dollars  assured  is  a  man  put  to  work. 

Not  all  the  men  given  work-relief  jobs  by  Block-Aid 
funds  are  new  cases.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  draw  them 
entirely  from  the  twenty  thousand  who  registered  for  jobs 
last  December  with  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  but  who, 
for  lack  of  funds,  have  not  been  put  on  its  payroll.  But  it 
has  been  found  wiser  to  leave  the  decision  on  placement  in 
the  experienced  hands  of  William  H.  Matthews,  director 
of  the  Bureau,  so  that,  as  it  has  worked  out,  the  men  are 
occasionally  new  cases  but  usually  old  ones  who,  but  for 
the  Block-Aid  fund,  would  have  to  be  laid  off.  The  decision 
in  every  case  is  based  on  an  investigation  of  the  need  of 
the  particular  man. 

The  catch  in  the  Block-Aid  plan  in  New  York  is  not  in 
the  plan  but  in  New  York,  in  its  size  and  heterogeneousness 
which  impose  a  heavy  handicap  on  a  money-raising  plan  of 
such  infinite  detail.  Of  course  two  million  dollars,  if  it  is 
raised,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  even  in  New  York,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  relation 
to  the  whole  need,  or  even  to  the  going  program.  Relief 
expenditures,  public  and  private,  for  the  month  of  February 
were  $7,400,000.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  public,  hearing 
the  trumpets  and  the  drums,  will  believe  that  this  effort  is 
more  important  than  it  actually  is  and  will  gain  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  volunteer  block-aiders,  inexperienced  in  estimating  the 
varying  degrees  of  poverty,  discover  new  cases  which  they 
believe  to  be  urgent  and  for  which  they  ask  immediate  as- 
sistance, in  numbers  which  would  swamp  in  a  week  any 
relief  fund  that  was  ever  raised. 

Block-Aid,  if  it  gets  the  two  million  dollars,  will  keep 
sixty-five  hundred  men  on  a  fifteen  dollar  weekly  work-relief 
wage  for  twenty  weeks.  In  April  the  public  and  private 
work-relief  bureaus  had  sixty-four  thousand  men  on  their 
payrolls  with  disturbing  indications  that  practically  all  of 
them  would  have  to  be  laid  off  by  June  i.  As  sixty-five 
hundred  is  to  sixty-four  thousand  so  will  Block-Aid  sustain 
the  going  work-relief  program.  Two  million  dollars  will 
not  "stamp  out  want"  in  New  York  City. 

"But,"  says  Mrs.  Charles  Carey  Rumsey,  lifetime  pro- 
tagonist of  community  organization,  "it  will  get  people  of 
all  kinds  better  acquainted  than  ever  before  and  will  evolve 
true  neighborliness."  If  Block-Aid  will  accomplish  "true 
neighborliness"  in  New  York,  though  it  accomplish  nothing 
else,  it  will  have  earned  a  monument  as  high  as  the  Empire 
State  Building. 


Who  Should  Pay  the  Bill  ? 

By  BAILEY  B.  BURRITT 

General  Director,  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  New  York 

"T  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  social  services 
of  the  community — that  is,  the  social  services  of  or- 
ganized   groups    either    industrial,    governmental    or 
those  of  charitable  corporations — not  only  are  increasing  but 


must  continue  to  increase  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  industrial 
civilization.  Individualism  alone  will  not  suffice  as  an 
answer  for  social  services. 

With  this  development  we  must  ask  ourselves,  however, 
still  more  clearly  where  the  incident  of  cost  for  each  of  these 
services  as  they  arise  should  lie.  When  we  developed  social 
services  for  accidents  through  our  workmen's  compensation 
we  were  satisfied  to  charge  the  bill  to  industry,  and  in- 
directly to  the  consumer  who  ultimately  pays  in  any  event. 
We  have  now  developed  in  New  York  State  old-age 
pensions  which  already  are  on  their  way  to  costing  $1.50 
per  capita  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  This  is  prac- 
tically a  totally  new  expense  for  the  taxpayers.  These  old 
people  must  be  provided  for,  but  is  it  not  a  fair  inquiry 
whether  we  should  not  require  all  people  during  their  earn- 
ing period  to  lay  aside  a  small  amount  to  prevent  their 
becoming  a  charge  upon  the  state  after  the  age  of  sixty-five? 
In  reality  an  old-age  pension  or  annuity  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  deferred  wage  or  salary.  It  is  so  considered  in 
industrial  concerns  that  have  annuity  provisions.  Might  it 
not  well  be  so  considered  in  our  whole  social  group? 

IN  discussions  with  regard  to  reserves  set  up  during  periods 
of  prosperity  to  be  used  for  unemployment,  the  ques- 
tion also  arises  as  to  who  should  pay  the  bill.  In  legislation 
which  was  presented  to  the  last  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, it  was  provided  that  industry  pay  the  whole  bill  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  charge  any  of  it  to  the  individual 
worker.  We  could  charge  the  whole  bill  to  taxes  on  the 
theory  that  industry  as  such  cannot  prevent  depressions, 
and  that  inasmuch  as  no  one  can,  we  might  charge  the  whole 
bill  to  the  community.  There  would  seem  to  me  to  be  as 
much  logic  in  this  as  to  charge  it  to  industry  alone. 

In  theory,  any  compensation  paid  out  during  a  period  of 
either  seasonal  or  cyclical  unemployment  is  deferred  wages. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  recognize  this,  and  would  it  not 
be  psychologically  advantageous  to  have  every  workman  ap- 
preciate that  he  is  contributing  out  of  his  current  wages  in 
periods  of  prosperity  toward  reserves  which  will  be  used  to 
pay  his  wages  when  there  is  no  work?  By  charging  part  of 
the  bill  to  the  workman  himself  he  will  in  theory  at  least 
have  a  greater  stake  and  interest  in  the  matter.  Wouldn't 
it  square  more  with  the  facts,  be  less  hypocritical,  to  place 
part  of  the  cost  consciously  on  each  individual  rather  than 
concealing  it  in  a  charge  on  industry?  Such  a  charge  upon 
industry  would  in  any  event  become  a  partial  charge  on 
the  workman  through  slowing  up  wages  and  a  partial  charge 
on  the  consumer  through  increasing  the  cost  of  the  product. 

One  thing  is  certain,  we  cannot  continue  to  increase  social 
services  indefinitely  without  the  individual  participating  in 
the  cost.  The  more  direct  we  make  this  charge  on  the 
individual,  the  more  lively  interest  he  will  take  in  the  whole 
process  and  the  more  honest  and  straightforward  we  shall 
be.  It  is  demoralizing  to  social  responsibility  to  charge  part 
of  the  cost  of  subway  fares  to  the  tax  rate,  to  charge  all  of 
the  cost  of  protection  against  old  age  to  the  tax  rate,  to 
charge  the  cost  of  spreading  the  risk  against  unemployment 
entirely  to  the  tax  rate,  whether  that  tax  rate  be  a  tax  im- 
posed by  the  government  in  the  form  of  a  direct  tax,  or 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  an  indirect  tax  imposed  upon 
industry  in  each  consumer's  bill.  The  correct  place  for  the 
incidence  of  the  cost  of  these  needed  social  services  is  an 
important  question  for  social  workers  and  others  in  the  years 
ahead. 


The  Pittsburgh  Community  Council 

By  MARY  CLARKE  BURNETT 

Head,  Department  of  Social  Wwk,  Carnegie  Institute  of    Technology 


by  a  third  winter  of  unemployment,  with 
relief  funds  diminishing  as  distress  increases,  Pitts- 
burgh has  undertaken  to  mobilize  its  resources  for 
the  emergency  through  the  establishment  of  local  community 
councils  where  representatives  of  all  groups  concerned  about 
the  situation  may*  come  together  face  to  face  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  need,  enumerat- 
ing the  existing  resources,  and  planning  for  the  more  effect- 
ive use  of  these  resources  whether  in  terms  of  relief  or  other 
social  services  in  the  light  of  the  need  revealed. 

The  plan  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  an  informal  co- 
ordinating committee  set  up  by  the  Federation  of  Social 
Agencies,  composed  of  persons  concerned  with  problems 
growing  out  of  the  emergency.  This  group  enlisted  the 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  the  Welfare  Fund  and  the 
Allegheny  County  Emergency  Association  as  joint  sponsors 
of  the  undertaking.  The  Federation  agreed  to  assign  the 
project  to  its  Group  Work  Division,  allowing  the  secretary 
of  that  Division,  Isabel  Kennedy,  to  devote  the  major  part 
of  her  time  to  promoting  it.  The  Emergency  Association 
provided  for  the  single  item  of  expense  involved  by  financing 
secretarial  service  to  the  district  organizations  as  part  of 
work-relief  project. 

The  city  was  tentatively  divided  into  natural  communi- 
ties, a  comparatively  easy  task  in  Pittsburgh  where  river*, 
hills  and  ravines  have  isolated  considerably  the  different 
sections  of  the  city  and  fostered  the  development  of  a  genu- 
ine neiirhborliness  within  these  smaller  units.  These  boun- 
daries were  afterwards  modified  in  the  organization  meet- 
and  eventually  eighteen  districts  emerged.  The  member 
agencies  of  the  Group  Work  Division  assisted  in  prepa- 
for  the  initial  community  meetings.  In  areas  not  specifically 
served  by  such  agencies,  a  canvass  was  made  of  local  groups, 
and  contact?  were  made  with  community  leaders  before  invi- 
tations were  issued. 

And  the  people  came!  At  short  notice,  without  benefit 
of  publicity-,  there  appeared  at  the  meetings,  in  addition  to  so- 
cial workers,  ministers,  priests,  school  principals,  politicians. 
firemen,  policemen,  representatives  of  women's  clubs. 
Vincent  de  Paul  societies,  lodges,  the  American  Legion  and 
Boards  of  Trade.  Some  harbored  suspicions  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  but  appeared  determined  at  least 
to  be  in  on  the  ground  floor.  "I  came  to  that  meeti- 
said  one  man  powerful  in  local  political  circles,  "under 
orders  to  find  out  if  this  was  on  the  level,  and  if  it  wasn't, 
to  kill  it."  And  it  was  he  who  made  the  morion  to  organize 
the  council  in  that  district ;  and  a  week  afterwards  brought 
643  names  to  the  Social  Service  Exchange  to  be  cleared ! 

The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held  on  February  2  and 

\Iarch   >  organization  was  completed  in  all  but  two  of 

the  eiehteen  di-tricts,  and  in  those  it  was  underway.     The 

original  plan  had  contemplated  experimental  organization  in 

selected  localities  first,  but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible 

as  the  demand  for  organization  came  from  the  districts  that 

contacted.    No  one  was  more  amazed  than 


the  promoters  of  the  plan  to  see  it  sweep  the  city  in  such 
fashion.  No  model  outline  was  presented  to  the  communi- 
ties, the  first  meeting  simply  attempted  to  indicate  the  value 
of  organization,  to  secure  from  the  floor  a  motion  to  or- 
ganize, and  also  the  appointment  of  an  organizing  committee 
to  report  back  at  a  later  date.  As  a  result,  each  community 
wa>  free  to  build  a  constitution  to  meet  its  local  situation. 
The  chairman  was  in  each  case  a  genuine  local  choice ;  in 
one  instance  a  man  nominated  from  the  floor  was  elected 
by  ballot  in  opposition  to  the  candidate  proposed  by  the  or- 
ganizing committee.  Political  feuds  and  local  jealousies 
came  to  light  in  the  process,  and  many  remarkable  victories 
were  won  when  antagonistic  groups  finally  settled  down  to 
work  side  by  side.  "I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  could  hap- 
pen" was  the  comment  of  more  than  one  "old  timer." 

There  was  similar  latitude  in  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees so  that  while  the  same  standing  committees  have 
been  set  up  in  most  councils,  they  are  not  found  uniformly, 
and  some  committees  are  limited  to  a  single  council.  Com- 
mittees on  relief,  housing,  health,  recreation,  gardening,  em- 
ployment, loans  and  mortgages  are  all  organized  on  a  city- 
wide  basis,  and  are  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  local 
committees,  meeting  with  a  city-wide  chairman. 

THE  Central  Council  is  composed  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  eighteen  districts,  the  chairmen  of  city-wide  com- 
mittees, the  executives  of  city-wide  agencies  connected  with 
all  aspects  of  the  emergency  situation,  and  six  representatives 
from  each  of  the  boards  of  the  Welfare  Fund,  the  Emergency 
Association  and  the  Federation  of  Social  Agencies.  The 
roster  of  local  chairmen  is  impressive:  a  physician,  a  banker, 
a  lawyer,  a  school  principal,  an  assistant  dean  of  the  law 
school,  ministers  of  several  Protestant  denominations,  a 
Catholic  priest,  an  alderman  and  several  business  men. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  do  more 
than  suggest  the  activities  of  the  councils  and  their  com- 
mittees: the  Recreation  Committee,  which  has  secured  the 
leadership  of  forty  persons  on  the  Emergency  Association 
payroll  to  open  up  facilities  which  are  now  serving  two 
thousand  people  a  day;  the  Gardening  Committee,  arrang- 
ing for  the  testing  and  preparation  of  large  plots  of  land 
as  well  as  distributing  seeds  for  home  gardens;  the  Housing 
Committee  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  rentless  landlords 
and  deteriorating  dwellings;  and  the  Health  Committee 
which  has  underway  plans  for  extending  volunteer  services 
of  nurses,  doctors  and  dentists  to  persons  in  need. 

The  district  offices  are  local  clearing  stations,  and  the  sec- 
retaries serve  as  information  centers  and  keep  the  machinery 
of  the  Council  going.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
relief  has  been  one  of  the  thorniest  problems  the  councils 
have  faced,  it  has  by  no  means  monopolized  their  interest, 
and  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  help  in  the  organi- 
zation work  have  been  impressed  with  the  vitality  of  the 
local  groups — the  intelligence  of  their  judgment  as  well  as 
their  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  commun  • 


Miss  Junior  League  Looks  at 
Social  Workers 


HE  postman  has  just  brought  me  an  invitation  to 
go  on  the  board  of  the  Junior  League.  Now  this 
calls  for  some  thinking.  I've  been  a  member  of  the 
League  for  a  year,  a  year  jam  full  of  activities,  some  satisfy- 
ing, some  boring.  I've  taken  them  as  they  came  without 
much  thought  but  before  I  commit  myself  to  anything  like 
this  I  had  better  check  the  pluses  and  minuses  and  see 
where  I  come  out. 

As  an  initiate  in  the  Junior  League  I  wanted  to  try  my 
hand  at  everything  but  I  soon  learned  that  I  was  a  dud 
as  a  writer  for  the  magazine  and  as  a  saleswoman  in  the 
Junior  League  Shop.  In  the  Glee  Club  I  swelled  the  volume 
but  not  the  tone  quality.  That  left  me  the  League's  social- 
work  activities,  and  it  is  that  experience  that  I  must  now 
count  up. 

Evidently  the  League  considers  volunteer  service  as  its 
most  important  social-work  activity  for  practically  the 
whole  course  for  provisional  members  centered  around  it. 
All  of  my  group  were  excited  and  eager.  We  wanted  to  be 
on  the  inside  track,  to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  to  feel 
ourselves  a  part  of  the  whole  life  of  the  city.  The  course, 
planned  by  the  League  with  the  help  of  a  committee  of 
social  workers,  knocked  a  lot  of  foolishness  out  of  our 
heads.  We  learned  that  the  old  patronizing  copybook 
maxims  about  doing  good  to  the  poor  just  haven't  any  place 
in  modern  social  work  any  more  than  the  inefficient  busybody 
has  a  place.  The  whole  course  put  us  on  our  mettle  to  prove 
our  capacity  for  team-work  and  for  intelligent  helpfulness. 
It  must  certainly  go  down  as  a  plus. 

I  well  remember  the  excitement  of  my  interview,  the 
course  being  over,  with  the  League's  volunteer  placement 
secretary.  She  was  so  business-like  and  yet  so  human,  doing 
her  best  to  realize  my  particular  aptitudes,  to  find  a  place 
where  those  aptitudes  would  count  and  to  get  over  to  me 
that  the  League  would  not  stand  for  irresponsible  school- 
girl attitudes  toward  the  work  its  members  went  out  to  do. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  never  felt  less  irresponsible  in  my 
life.  I  knew  I  had  been  carefree  and  probably  wasn't  very 
serious,  but  I  knew  too  that  as  I  grew  older  I'd  probably 
inherit  or  assume  some  pretty  definite  responsibilities  in  rela- 
tion to  social  welfare  work  and — well,  nobody  wants  to  be 
dumb.  This  seemed  like  my  chance  to  learn  something 
against  the  future. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  I  was  to  work  one  morning  a 
week  in  the  baby  clinic  of  a  hospital.  I'm  afraid  the  uni- 
form had  a  little  to  do  with  my  choice,  though  I  truly  am 
interested  in  medical  work  and  I'm  crazy  about  babies.  It 
was  arranged  by  telephone  with  the  superintendent  that  I 
was  to  report  to  her  for  duty  the  next  Tuesday  morning. 
I  could  hardly  wait. 

I  suppose  it  was  foolish  to  expect  to  meet  the  superintend- 
ent herself,  but  I  did  feel  let  down  when  I  reached  the 
hospital  and  found  a  note  telling  me  to  go  to  the  baby 
clinic.  I  was  more  let  down  when  the  chief  nurse  plainly 
showed  that  she  wasn't  expecting  me.  But  she  seemed  to 


brighten  when  I  casually  mentioned  the  Junior  League. 
She  introduced  me  to  a  student  nurse  and  instructed  her  to 
"let"  me  weigh  the  babies.  The  student  nurse  hovered 
around  checking  up  on  the  weights  as  I  put  them  on  a  chart. 
After  the  first  hour,  when  I  hadn't  made  a  single  mistake, 
I  thought  she  might  have  trusted  me  and  .found  something 
else  to  do  herself,  but  it  wasn't  like  that.  The  case  of  one 
delicious  rosy  baby  thrilled  me  and  I  was  dying  to  con- 
gratulate the  mother  on  his  amazing  gain  in  weight,  but  I 
had  a  pretty  clear  feeling  that  I  was  not  supposed  to  notice 
the  babies  or  to  discuss  them.  There  were  doctors,  nurses 
and  social  workers  walking  around,  but  they  all  seemed  so 
important  I  don't  suppose  I  could  have  expected  them  to 
notice  me.  Still  it  would  have  been  pleasant  and  encourag- 
ing if  one  of  them  had  troubled  to  explain  to  me  how  the 
clinic  ran  and  what  the  social  workers  did.  Why,  I  didn't 
even  know  whether  these  were  sick  babies  or  well  babies! 

AT  the  end  of  the  morning  the  chief  nurse  took  time  to 
say,  "Now  we  like  to  have  you  here,  but  you  must 
come  every  week  regularly  and  you  must  be  on  time."  When 
I  appeared  on  the  dot  of  nine  the  next  Tuesday  she  greeted 
me  with,  "What,  on  time?  This  is  a  surprise."  Why?  I 
wondered.  Hadn't  she  meant  that  "must"  ?  Anyway  I 
went  back  to  the  babies  and  did  my  level  best,  then  and  for 
five  consecutive  Tuesdays,  thinking  that  perhaps  I  had  to 
prove  my  dependability  before  being  given  something  more 
to  do.  The  baby  weighing,  with  the  student  nurse  always 
at  my  elbow,  was  just  busy-work  and  I  knew  it. 

After  the  fifth  morning,  when  I  still  didn't  know  whether 
these  were  sick  or  well  babies,  I  got  up  my  nerve  and  told 
the  nurse  that  I  didn't  believe  I  was  really  helping,  it 
surely  didn't  require  two  grown-up  women  to  weigh  the 
babies,  and  that  I  didn't  seem  to  be  learning  much. 

She  was  completely  surprised.  "Why,  Miss  League,"  she 
exclaimed,  "I  don't  understand  you  at  all.  You're  the  most 
punctual  volunteer  we've  ever  had.  You're  to  go  on  the 
board  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary.  We  expect  you  to  get  us 
a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  Junior  League." 

At  least  the  woman  was  frank!  Full  of  discouragement 
I  declined  the  honor.  If  the  only  reason  they  "let"  me  weigh 
babies  was  because  of  the  possibility  of  getting  money  from 
the  League  then  the  sooner  I  got  out  the  better.  There  are 
too  many  interesting  things  to  do  in  this  world  to  waste 
time  that  way. 

Certainly  that  whole  experience  must  go  down  as  a  big 
black  minus. 

I  wasn't  quite  so  enthusiastic  when  I  went  back  to  the 
placement  secretary  to  ask  for  a  new  job,  though  she  loyally 
blamed  herself  for  not  having  realized  that  the  clinic  was 
just  a  dead-end.  From  my  slight  experience  in  the  hospital 
I  was  sure  I  wanted  to  do  something  to  bring  me  in  contact 
with  people.  "Perhaps  the  Family  Society  will  have  a  place 
for  you,"  she  suggested,  "You  will  have  to  start  with  very 
simple  things,  but  they  will  give  you  some  training  there, 
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and  if  you  are  good  at  it  you  may  in  the  end  have  a  chance 
to  do  some  case  work." 

Joy  of  joys!  Training,  something  that  I  could  set  my 
ireth  in,  something  that  made  definite  demands  on  me — 
that  was  what  I  wanted.  Somehow  you  take  hold  with  a 
different  feeling  if  you  can  hope  to  grow  in  a  job,  to  see 
problems  as  well  as  routines,  to  have  a  definite  mark  to  shoot 
at.  The  very  next  day  I  went  down  to  see  the  general 
secretary.  What  was  my  surprise  to  have  an  application 
blank  put  before  me,  with  spaces  for  references,  educational 
background  and  everything.  That  the  society  might  wish 
to  pick  and  choose  its  volunteers  had  never  entered  my  head. 
-r  all,  why  not?  The  fact  that  it  would  not  take  just 
any  volunteer  put  me  on  my  mettle.  I'd  have  to  prove  my- 
self in  competition. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  I  should  start  by  chauffering 
the  workers  which  would  enable  them  to  make  about  twice 
as  many  calls  as  if  they  had  to  get  about  on  streetcars.  The 
first  day  I  drove  a  substitute  worker  who  seemed  loath  to 
answer  my  questions.  Perhaps  I  bothered  her,  but  I  did 
so  want  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  that  nice  look- 
ing Mrs.  Mahoney  who  followed  her  out  to  the  car  and 
gave  a  little  deep  sob  when  her  husband  was  mentioned. 

The  second  day  I  drove  one  of  the  regular  workers  who 
told  me  all  about  the  families  she  was  visiting.  The  morning 
simply  flew  past.  When  she  went  in  to  try  to  persuade 
Mr?.  Calathopoulos  to  have  a  most  necessary  operation  I 
could  hardly  wait  to  hear  the  outcome.  She  told  me  just 
exactly  how  she  handled  the  interview  so  that  at  the  end 
Mrs.  Calathopoulos  herself  suggested  the  operation.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  I  couldn't  have  done  it  myself,  but  I  was 
certainly  learning  a  lot. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  that  I  asked  the  general  secretary 
to  let  me  work  three  mornings  a  week  instead  of  one  and 
so  speed  up  the  training  process. 

So  far  I  have  worked  for  four  months  with  the  Family 
Society  and  I  am  already  signed  up  for  next  fall.  Besides 
chauffering  I  have  taken  children  to  clinks,  done  shopping 
for  families,  looked  up  employers'  references,  carried  the 
weekly  allowance  to  an  old  couple  and  done  odd  jobs  around 
the  office.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  a  lot  more  exciting 
to  have  had  my  own  special  families  as  some  of  the  older 
volunteers  have,  but  that  will  come  in  time,  and  I  didn't 
mind  the  humdrum  jobs  when  I  could  see  where  each  of 
them  belonged  in  the  whole  picture. 

Yes,  this  chapter  rates  a  big  black  plus. 

On  the  whole  I  was  pretty  lucky  to  have  found  my  niche 
with  only  one  change.  Only  a  few  of  the  girls  found  theirs 
the  first  time.  Some  of  them  have  changed  three  or  four 
times.  Talking  it  over  among  ourselves — and  of  course  in 
these  confabs  we  give  ourselves  the  best  of  it — one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  seems  to  be  that  the  professionals  do  not 
really  expect  from  us  what  they  tell  us  they  expect.  Some 


Board  members,  volunteers  and  exec- 
utives are  having  their  say  these  days  in 
The  Survey  on  many  aspects  of  lay  and 
professional  relationships.  This  "I  Con- 
fess" story  of  what  a  clear-thinking  Junior 
League  girl  found  in  social  work  is,  The 
Survey  thinks,  a  high  spot  in  the  series, 
articles  in  the  same  vein  are  coming. 


of  them  take  the  attitude  that  they-  must  continually  pat  us 
on  the  back  and  push  us  forward  as  "our  Junior  League 
volunteer" — and  how  we  hate  that!  Others,  like  my  chief 
nurse,  continually  remind  us  to  be  regular  and  are  surprised 
when  we  are.  They  seemed  almost  to  welcome  any  defection 
that  justified  their  very  evident  doubts  of  us.  I  admit  of 
course  that  now  and  again  some  Junior  League  volunteer 
fails  to  be  at  her  appointed  place  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  thereby  ties  the  tag  of  unreliability  on  all  of  us.  And 
by  the  same  token  one  snobby  professional  sets  up  for  us  a 
pattern  of  all  professionals. 

WE  girls  all  agreed  that  the  most  disappointing,  discour- 
aging experience  was  to  be  put  at  made-work,  some- 
thing devised  just  to  keep  us  busy,  something  that  didn't 
matter  to  anyone,  or  if  it  did  no  one  troubled  to  enlighten 
us.  I  suppose  that  aimless  busy-work  without  content  or 
visible  purpose  is  accountable  for  more  disgruntled  volun- 
eers  than  any  other  one  thing.  It  doesn't  fool  us  for  a  minute. 

I  wish  that  the  directors  of  the  agencies  could  have  eaves- 
dropped at  some  of  those  experience  meetings  of  ours.  Of 
course  it  is  terribly  presumptious  of  us  to  be  critical,  yet 
we  can't  help  but  see  things  and  to  try  to  think  them 
through.  For  instance  one  of  the  girls  had  gone  to  work 
at  a  settlement  that  had  been  obliged  to  reduce  its  staff. 
Her  aunt  was  on  the  board  and  she  was  truly  interested 
and  anxious  to  help.  She  has  all  the  qualities  that  a  good 
volunteer  is  supposed  to  be  made  of,  but  she  was  simply  lost 
at  the  settlement.  She  didn't  know  how  to  take  hold  and 
there  was  no  one  to  show  her.  The  headworker,  who  she 
said  was  a  grand  person,  frankly  told  her  that  not  one  of 
the  few  remaining  workers  had  time  to  teach  and  train  her. 
She  just  floundered,  no  help  to  the  settlement  and  no  good 
to  herself.  It  seemed  to  us  that  what  that  settlement  needed 
was  not  more  volunteers  to  help  an  inadequate  staff,  but 
more  staff  to  train  volunteers.  Since  more  staff  was  im- 
possible at  the  moment,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
have  taken  volunteers  at  all  than  to  take  them  on  a  basis 
that  put  everybody's  teeth  on  edge. 

I  think  the  difference  between  this  girl's  experience  and 
mine  with  the  Family  Society  is  that  the  Society  takes  its 
volunteers,  their  training  and  absorption  into  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  steady,  continuous,  thought-out  proceeding  where 
the  individual  volunteer  has  a  recognized  status  and  is  not 
just  a  dummy  to  be  pushed  in  and  out  of  the  picture  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  Society  takes  all  I  have  to  give, 
keeps  me  on  my  toes  every  minute.  The  clinic  never  found 
out  what  I  had  to  give  and  ended  by  boring  me  into  dis- 
couragement. 

Yes,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  pluses  have  it.  I  want 
to  go  on  with  social  work.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  board  of  the  Junior  League — where  does  the  League 
fit  into  my  experience?  What  are  its  pluses? 

Well,  firstly,  it  gave  me  the  initial  impetus  through  the 
provisional  members'  course,  which  opened  my  eyes  to  a  lot 
of  human  problems  and  gave  me  a  desire  however  humble 
to  help  meet  them;  secondly,  it  guided  me  into  a  place 
where  I  could  grow  and  develop  and  feel  myself  useful; 
thirdly,  it  held  me  steady  to  its  standards  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice— you  can't  let  down  the  organization  that  is  behind  you ; 
and  finally  through  its  course  in  social  case  work  for  volun- 
teers it  holds  out  to  me  the  opportunity  for  more  training 
and  further  development. 

Sure,  I'll  go  on  the  League  board  next  year. 


Girl  Victims  of  the  Machine  Age 


By  EMILY  T.  BURR 

Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  for  Girls 


"HAT  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Little  Sadie,  bright,  pert,  full  of  vitality, 
perfectly  normal  in  every  respect,  summed  up 
the  matter  in  a  very  few  words.  She  had  not  heard  of  the 
"machine  age"  in  those  exact  terms,  but  she  was  a  victim  of 
it,  and  she  came  to  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau 
with  the  idea  that  we  could  "adjust"  the  matter  for  her. 
Said  Sadie,  "This  infernal  machine  just  feeds  cigars  into 
a  chute  by  the  thousand — and  wraps  them  all  up  in  that  new 
shiny  stuff — 'sellypan.'  That  machine  give  the  bounce  to  ten 
of  us.  What  do  they  expect  us  to  do  now?" 

Sadie's  experience  is  not  unique.  Everywhere  mechanical 
devices  are  forcing  numbers  out  of  employment.  Machines 
have  come  to  stay  but  the  girl  who  has  been  ousted  from 
a  job  by  some  mechanical  contrivance  must  be  utilized  else- 
where or  else  society  is  faced  with  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining her. 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau  attempts  to  train 
these  discarded  workers  for  occupations  within  their  ability, 
and  through  this  training  many  who  would  have  become  a 
public  charge  are  once  more  self-sustaining.  Our  special 
task  is  to  measure  the  ability  of  girls  who  are  vocationally 
handicapped  in  some  way  and  to  find  for  them  a  task  within 
their  capacity.  In  the  past  twelve  years  thousands  of  girls 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  30  have  passed  through  our  of- 
fices. The  majority  have  been  sent  to  us  by  some  social 
agency  because  of  the  failure  of  the  girl  to  make  a  successful 
industrial  adjustment.  Today,  we  are  also  being  asked  to 
find  jobs  for  workers  who  have  been  forced  out  of  employ- 
ment by  labor-saving  machinery,  and  not  through  inability 
en  their  part  to  perform  their  allotted  task. 

The  Vocational  Adjustment  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  is  endeavoring  through 
its  Continuation  School  Trade  Classes  to  train  these  un- 
employed girls  of  borderline  ability  in  several  lines  of  work. 
Instead  of  on  actual  skills  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  work 
habits  and  on  overcoming  unpleasing  personality  traits. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  industry  have 
usually  come  as  a  shock  to  the  workers.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  those  who  have  been  packers  and  wrappers.  Almost 
over  night  machines  that  deftly  envelop  articles  in  glistening 
cellophane  have  caused  the  dismissal  of  hundreds  of  young 
workers.  Minnie,  Sarah,  Louise  and  twenty  others  are 
daily  inquiring  whether  there  will  ever  be  anything  else 
to  pack. 

Jenny  used  to  find  the  labeling  of  perfume  bottles  a  most 
satisfactory  job.  It  paid  her  twelve  dollars  a  week  and  it 
was  a  nice  place  to  work  in.  "Some  tone  to  it,  not  like 
packing  coffee  and  groceries,  like  I  did  before."  Now  Jenny 
is  learning  to  make  paper  boxes,  all  the  processes  of  which 
are  fairly  simple.  If  they  were  not,  Jenny  could  not  qual- 
ify, for  she  is  barely  nine  years  old,  mentally.  She  was 
tried  out  at  machine  operating  in  our  Unit  Training 
Courses  but  was  too  unstable  as  well  as  of  too  low  grade 
mentality  to  become  a  machine  operator.  It  takes  brains 


to  run  any  but  the  simplest  machine.  A  foot-press  operator 
may  successfully  perform  her  task  if  she  is  on  the  mental 
level  of  a  normal  child  of  nine,  but  the  operation  of  most 
machines  demands  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  than  the 
average  manual  task.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the 
Machine  Age  has  increased  employment  opportunities  for  the 
so-called  moron.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  moron  who  is 
suffering  most  severely  from  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
devices.  Simple  hand  processes  previously  performed  by 
workers  of  limited  intelligence  are  now  being  done  on  a 
quantity  basis  by  machines  tended  by  skilled  operators  and 
the  moron  is  thrown  back  on  society. 

The  intelligent  machine  operator  has  benefited  through 
this  change.  There  is  an  immense  personal  satisfaction  to 
be  derived  from  the  sense  of  power  which  guiding  a  machine 
gives.  It  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  individual  ma- 
nipulating the  machine  must  also  adjust  the  parts  and  use 
judgment  in  handling  materials.  For  example,  a  person  of 
low-grade  intelligence  may  be  able  to  do  straight  stitching 
on  goods  that  do  not  require  careful  handling  but  no  matter 
how  much  training  she  receives  she  will  be  found  incapable 
of  working  on  georgette,  delicate  silk,  crepe  or  fine  muslin. 

Sadie's  experience  with  the  cigar-wrapping  machine  is 
similar  to  that  of  Edie,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  came  from 
the  same  factory  and  reported  that  a  bunch-making  machine 
had  been  installed  and  her  friend  Edna  had  been  retained 
to  run  it,  while  she  had  been  asked  to  leave.  Edna  seated 
before  this  big  thing  of  iron  and  steel  was  operating  with  a 
foot-press  a  mechanical  device  which  turned  out  four 
thousand  cigars  each  day,  whereas  Edie  and  Edna  together 
working  at  top  speed  had  never  been  able  to  bunch  more 
than  two  thousand  in  a  single  day. 

THE  tobacco-stripping  machine,  after  that  innovation, 
brought  another  dismissal-tragedy,  for  its  advent  meant 
that  three  out  of  every  four  who  had  been  stripping  to- 
bacco by  hand  were  discharged.  Minnie,  the  smartest  of 
this  group,  had  been  proud  of  a  record  of  twenty-five  pounds 
stripped  each  day.  "The  machine  does  eighty  pounds  each 
day,  beats  me,  and  I  can't  do  nothing  about  it!" 

And  just  a  little  while  ago  from  the  laundry  came 
Mamie,  no  longer  needed  to  tie  up  the  parcels  of  clean 
clothes.  "You  press  something  and  out  comes  the  shirt  all 
tied  up,  and  it  looked  awful  neat,"  she  remarked  dolefully. 
Fannie  was  thrown  out  of  her  job  of  candy-dipper  with 
as  great  suddenness  as  Sadie  had  been  from  her  supposedly 
safe  position  as  wrapper  in  a  cigar  factory.  An  enrobing 
machine  took  her  place  and  that  of  four  other  girls  as  well. 
Fannie  did  not  mind  this  lay-off  as  much  as  did  her  friends 
for  she  had  some  of  Father's  insurance  money  and  with  this 
she  could  take  a  course  and  get  in  an  office.  It  would  take 
only  about  three  weeks  to  learn  to  operate  an  office  machine. 
She  had  intended  to  use  this  money  for  a  trousseau,  and 
some  of  it  was  due  the  insurance  man  as  an  installment  on 
her  grave,  but  these  matters  could  wait.  Keeping  companv 
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with  Sol  might  go  on  rather  indefinitely,  and  she  had  no 
intention  of  paying  up  on  her  grave  for  years.  So,  with 
much  eagerness,  she  went  to  school  and  acquired  sufficient 
skill  to  "graduate"  and  again  as  a  semi-skilled  worker  set 
forth  to  secure  a  position.  She  did  not  mind  crowding  out 
of  her  job  the  more  highly  trained  Ellen,  \vho  had  two 
years  of  college  and  four  years'  experience  to  her  credit. 
Ellen  was  earning  $25  a  week  whereas  Fannie  agreed  to 
work  for  $12.  "Anything  just  to  get  into  an  office,"  she 
said  frankly.  So  Ellen  joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
and  Fannie  manipulated  the  newly-installed  addressograph 
and  adding  machines. 

Office  machines  have  brought  tragedy  to  a  larger  number 
of  young  women  than  any  of  the  other  mechanical  inven- 
tions. Highly-trained,  proud  of  their  work  and  enthusiastic 
rbout  it,  these  office  workers  are  many  of  them  quite  bitter 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  mechanical  devices  that  have 
forced  them  out  of  their  jobs. 

it  can  we  tell  our  Minnies  and  Rosies?  What  is 
to  be  done?  First,  we  must  recommend  more  than  one  skill. 
A  machine  operator  must  know  how  to  run,  for  instance, 
a  hem-stitching  machine,  a  button-hole  and  a  zig-zag  ma- 
chine. She  must  also  become  accustomed  to  stitching  various 
kinds  of  material.  A  knowledge  of  hand-sewing  will  make 
it  easier  for  her  to  obtain  steady  employment.  In  the  same 


way,  the  office  machine  operator  will  profit  by  broader 
training. 

More  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  of  service  is  in- 
dicated for  workers  of  all  grades  and  types.  Courtesy, 
punctuality,  regularity,  personal  neatness,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibilty  toward  the  job,  such  traits  as  these  arc  given  a 
higher  valuation  by  employers  than  unusual  skill. 

The  industrial  world  for  a  woman  is  at  best  a  rather 
dreary  place.  Her  earnings  are  low,  much  of  her  work  will 
continue  to  be  repetitive  and  dull,  most  of  her  opportunity 
will  lie  in  seasonal  occupations.  Therefore,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  she  has  not  only  broader  training  in  the  skilled 
occupations,  but  also  training  in  more  than  one  line  of  semi- 
skilled work  that  she  may  not  be  so  seriously  affected  when 
seasonal  fluctuations  cause  lay-offs. 

If  the  outlook  is  dark  for  thoroughly  equipped  workers 
without  handicaps  of  any  sort,  how  much  more  dismal  for 
those  suffering  from  physical  or  temperamental  impedi- 
ments! That  physically  crippled  or  vocationally  handicapped 
workers  are  not  a  dead  loss  to  industry  is  proven  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Western  Electric  Company  which  success- 
fully employs  482  men  and  170  women  who  are  subnormal 
in  some  particular.  Similarly  the  Bureau  has  placed  thou- 
sands of  girls  in  tasks  fitted  to  their  capacity  who  otherwise 
might  have  become  public  charges. 


Immigration  Issues 

By  READ  LEWIS 

Director,  foreign  Language  Information  Service 


IT  is  necessary  to  go  back  one  hundred  years  to  find 
a  time  when  fewer  immigrants  were  entering  the 
United  States.  Not  since  1831  has  the  number 
fallen  as  low  as  the  thirty-five  thousand  likely  to  be  ad- 
mined  during  1932.  In  spite  of  this  ebb  of  the  tide,  more 
marked  than  in  other  depression  years  because  of  our  present 
restrictive  laws,  there  is  no  dearth  of  immigration  measures 
before  Congress.  The  160  bills  already  introduced  which 
affect  the  immigrant,  reflect  many  of  the  interests,  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  nation  which  includes  forty  million  immigrants 
or  the  children  of  immigrants.  Space  precludes  discussing 
but  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

Not  satisfied  with  what  they  have  accomplished  in  the 
last  ten  years,  immigration  restrictionists  hope  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  depression  to  close  the  door  even  further. 
A  bill  (H.  R.  10602)  to  reduce  present  quotas  90  per  cent 
and  to  place  Canada,  Mexico  and  other  countries  of  the 
New  World  under  quota  has  been  favorably  reported  to 
the  House.  This  bill  would  cut  existing  quotas  from 
153,831  to  19,895.  It  would  give  an  annual  quota  of  4117 
to  Canada  and  1180  to  Mexico  in  place  of  an  average  of 
87,438  and  43,186  immigrants  admitted  annually  from 
these  countries  respectively  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Although  presented  as  an  emergency  measure,  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  unlimited  as  to  time.  While  its  opponents 
do  not  dispute  the  unwisdom  of  any  new  immigration, 
with  millions  here  unemployed,  they  point  out  that  the 
power  already  in  the  hands  of  consular  officers  to  deny  visas 
to  certain  applicants  by  virtue  of  the  "likely  to  become  a 
publk  charge"  will  take  care  of  this  situation.  American 
consular  officers  have  in  fact  already  cut  immigration  more 
than  90  per  cent  by  this  method.  This  measure  is  op- 
posed on  the  further  grounds  that  any  legislation  at  this 


time  should  be  of  an  emergency  character.  As  the  Im- 
migration Committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  points  out,  "permanent  measures  effecting  major 
changes  in  our  immigration  policy  should  await  opportunity 
for  deliberate  study."  In  1924  Congress  reaffirmed  our 
traditional  policy  of  neighborliness  toward  neighboring 
countries  by  specifically  exempting  them  from  quota  restric- 
tion. Is  it  desirable  to  change  this  policy?  If  so,  on  what 
basis  should  quotas  be  fixed? 

The  bill  would  prevent  or  delay  the  reuniting  of  sepa- 
rated families.  The  State  Department  reported  13,795 
relatives  awaiting  visas  at  the  end  of  1931.  Surely  the 
elderly  parents  of  American  citizens  and  the  wives  and 
minor  children  of  resident  aliens  should  be  admitted  pro- 
vided relatives  here  can  support  them.  Few  of  these  wives, 
children  and  parents  would  not  be  competitors  in  our  labor 
market. 

Another  bill  relates  to  employment.  On  February  27 
the  House  voted  $132,500,000  for  emergency  highway 
construction  to  relieve  unemployment.  This  bill  (H.  R. 
9642)  now  before  the  Senate  limits  employment  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Such  discrimination  against  non- 
citizens  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  year.  In 
1931  seven  states  adopted  laws  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  aliens  on  pubb'c  works  or  giving  preference  to  citizens. 
Seven  other  states  strengthened  existing  laws  along  similar 
lines.  Such  discrimination  works  a  grave  injustice  and 
hardship  at  a  time  when  public  work-relief  for  the  un- 
employed is  being  rapidly  extended.  If  we  deny  the  resi- 
dent alien  any  share  in  the  "made  work"  provided  by  fed- 
eral or  local  governments  we  are  denying  him  the  most 
effective  and  often  the  only  form  of  relief. 

The  pressure  of  unemployment  has  also  been  evidenced 
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in  the  tightening  of  the  contract-labor  provision  of  the  im- 
migration law.  The  President  has  already  signed  a  bill 
extending  it  to  aliens  who  are  instrumental  musicians,  un- 
less of  distinguished  merit  and  ability.  The  House  has 
passed  a  similar  measure  (H.  R.  8877)  applying  to  actors 
and  another  (H.  R.  9598)  doubling  the  appropriation  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  contract-labor  law. 

Now  for  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  as  far  as  the 
alien  is  concerned.  On  April  18  the  House  passed  a 
measure  (H.  R.  10600,  giving  non-quota  status  to  the  alien 
husbands  of  American  citizens.  A  similar  bill  (S.  2656) 
passed  by  the  Senate  increases  the  likelihood  that  Ameri- 
can women  will  have  the  same  right  as  American  men  to 
marry  abroad  and  bring  in  their  husbands  outside  of  the 
quota.  Measures  which  will  further  facilitate  the  uniting 
of  families  have  been  favorably  reported  to  the  House  or 
Senate.  The  first  (H.  R.  8174)  would  give  non-quota 
status  to  the  parents,  over  sixty,  of  American  citizens, 
while  the  second  (S.  34)  provides  that  in  any  case  where 
an  alien  has  been  refused  an  immigration  visa  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  secretary  of  state  either  by  the  alien 
or  by  any  relatives  residing  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  law  granting  absolute  power  to  each  individual  con- 
sul to  refuse  or  grant  an  immigration  visa  has  resulted  not 
only  in  a  lack  of  uniformity  among  various  consulates  but 
often  in  a  failure  fully  to  take  into  account  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  relatives  in  this  country — one  of  the 
most  important  factors  under  "the  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge"  clause  in  determining  admissibility. 

The  Senate  has  passed  another  amendment  (H.  R.  6477) 
to  our  deportation  laws  which,  if  finally  enacted  into  law, 
will  eliminate  serious  hardship  and  injustice.  In  1929 
Congress  provided  that  an  alien  once  deported  should  be 


forever  excluded  from  the  United  States.  This  has  resulted 
in  undeserver.  wardship  for  many  persons  who  had  established 
ties  here  and  who  had  been  deported  on  technical  grounds 
or  for  reasons  not  affecting  their  desirability  as  prospective 
citizens.  By  the  proposed  amendment  the  secretary  of 
labor  would  be  given  discretion  to  grant  such  persons  per- 
mission to  reapply  for  admission  one  year  after  deportation. 
A  similar  bill  (H.  R.  10521)  has  been  favorably  reported 
in  the  House. 

Bills  to  reduce  naturalization  fees  (H.  R.  9498;  S.  3217) 
by  50  per  cent  are  before  both  branches  of  Congress.  In 
1929  the  fee  was  increased  from  $5  to  $2O.  That  this  fee 
has  proved  a  serious  deterrent  to  citizenship  is  indicated 
by  the  startling  decrease  in  the  number  of  declarations  of 
intention  and  petitions  filed  since  the  higher  charges  went 
into  effect.  Surely  there  is  little  justification  for  opposing 
a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  the  present  fees,  especially  when 
it  is  noticed  that  the  cost  of  administering  the  naturaliza- 
tion law  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  only  36  per  cent 
of  the  fees  collected.  To  discriminate  against  the  alien  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  his  becoming  a  citizen  is  doubly  unsound. 

Half  a  dozen  bills  providing  for  the  exclusion  and  de- 
portation of  alien  Communists  have  been  the  subject  of 
spirited  hearings  and  debate.  Four  bills  providing  for  the 
registration  of  aliens — three  of  them  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Cable  of  Ohio — are  before  the  House  Immigra- 
tion Committee  but  have  not  yet  received  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Many  other  bills  relating  to  immigration  are  pending 
before  Congress  but  these,  most  of  which  have  passed  one 
or  both  houses,  are  those  of  greatest  concern  at  the  present 
time. 


The  Drama  of  a  Clinic 

By  LAURENCE  F.  SCHMECKEBEIER 

Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 


curtain  rises  on  the  first  act  of  this  drama  on 
October  18,  1928,  the  first  day  of  a  tonsil  and 
adenoid  clinic  at  Selma,  Johnston  County,  North 
Carolina.  Johnston  County  might  be  taken  as  the  Middle- 
town  County  of  a  large  part  of  the  South.  Its  largest  town 
has  a  population  of  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred. Three  fourths  of  its  workers  are  farmers,  and  tenant 
farmers  considerably  outnumber  farm-owners  and  managers. 
The  average  area  of  crop  land  harvested  is  a  little  more 
than  twenty  acres  for  each  tenant  farmer.  Cotton  is  still 
king,  at  least  in  the  acreage  planted.  The  level  of  agri- 
cultural prices  in  recent  years  makes  it  unnecessary  to  add 
that  as  a  rule  the  residents  of  Johnston  County  are  not  well- 
to-do.  Many  of  them  must  live  at  the  very  margin  of 
subsistence. 

The  surgeon  at  the  clinic,  whom  we  will  call  the  director, 
was  a  native  of  Johnston  County  who  for  some  years  had 
been  practicing  medicine  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
On  return  visits  he  had  been  struck  with  the  need  of  clinical 
work  among  the  school  children.  After  a  survey  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
county  health  officer  the  director  estimated  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  school  children  in  the  county  showed  physical  and 


mental  defects  resulting  from  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

Most  of  the  local  physicians  were  not  performing  oper- 
ations for  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  and  the 
parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  hospital  charges  in  the  near- 
est local  hospital.  After  discussing  the  situation  with  the 
school  principal,  the  Parent  Teacher  Association,  the  county 
health  officer,  and  local  physicians  in  Selma,  and  after  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  from  the  county  commissioners,  the 
county  school  board  and  the  county  board  of  health,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  clinic  at  the  highschool. 

No  children  were  operated  upon  except  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  either  the  school  authorities,  a  local  physician, 
the  Parent  Teacher  Association,  or  one  of  the  welfare  work- 
ers. A  fee  of  five  dollars  was  charged  those  able  to  pay; 
those  unable  to  pay  were  treated  free.  As  a  large  part  of 
the  supplies  was  donated  and  a  considerable  portion  furnished 
by  supply  houses  at  a  low  price  the  actual  cost  per  patient 
was  a  little  over  two  dollars.  The  surplus  was  turned  over 
to  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  for  welfare  work  in  the 
village.  At  none  of  the  clinics  was  any  charge  made  for 
services. 

Two  sets  of  instruments  were  at  hand,  one  set  being 
sterilized  while  the  other  was  in  use.  A  folding  ironing- 
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board  with  an  added  head  rest,  was  used  as  an  operating 
table.  As  soon  as  one  child  was  removed  from  the  operating 
table,  another  would  be  brought  in  for  the  anesthetic  while 
the  director  was  washing  up.  Cots  were  borrowed  from  the 
National  Guard.  Each  child  was  kept  at  the  school  until 
the  next  day ;  the  family  supplied  a  pillow,  sheets  and  a 
blanker,  and  one  member  of  the  family  remained  to  look 
after  the  child  during  the  night.  In  ten  days  205  successful 
operations  were  performed.  All  the  operating  was  done  by 
the  director.  The  children  came  from  both  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  county. 

This  clinic  established  two  important  facts:  First,  that 
hospitalization  was  not  necessary  for  operations  of  this  char- 
acter, and  second,  that  the  residents  desired  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  such  an  opportunity.  It  was  originally  planned 
to  perform  one  hundred  operations,  but  there  were  so  many 
applications  that  slightly  more  than  twice  this  number  of 
patients  were  treated. 

THE  local  authorities  were  impressed  with  the  good  re- 
sults and  in  the  following  spring  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  county 
board  of  health  asked  the  director  to  conduct  additional 
clinks. 

A  second  clinic  was  held  at  Selma  during  the  first  four  days 
of  September  1930.  A  part  of  the  operating  at  this  clinic 
was  done  by  a  physician  who  had  a  summer  residence  in 
North  Carolina,  as  the  director's  health  had  become  some- 
what impaired  and  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  strain  of 
the  entire  work.  The  plan  and  the  arrangements  were  the 
same  as  at  the  first  one,  except  that  no  child  was  treated 
except  on  the  written  recommendation  of  a  local  physician ; 
this  procedure  was  followed  at  the  third  clinic.  At  this 
clinic  153  successful  operations  were  performed. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  third  clinic  to  be  held  in  October 
at  the  Corrinth-Holder  rural  highschool  in  another  part  of 
the  county.  The  director  had  stirred  the  interest  of  some 
of  his  professional  friends  in  the  city  where  he  was  living 
and  had  arranged  for  a  dentist  and  an  optometrist  to  attend 
the  clinic  for  such  work  in  their  lines  as  could  be  done  to 
advantage.  Another  doctor  was  to  assist  in  the  tonsil  work. 

So  far  the  play  had  moved  happily,  but  at  this  point  a 
shadow  was  projected  across  the  stage.  The  first  warning 
of  opposition  came  from  another  city  but  it  was  evidently 
kindled  in  Johnston  County.  On  August  31,  1930  The 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  published  a  letter  from  the 
editor  of  a  medical  journal  in  a  city  some  150  miles  away 
denouncing  the  clinic  as  "unusual,  unnecessary  and  unjust": 

It  is  unusual  for  doctors  to  invite  themselves  to  another 
county,  let  alone  another  state,  to  engage  in  any  phase  of  the 
uplift.  A  doctor  having  been  born  in  a  certain  county  confers 
on  him  no  right  to  invite  himself  back  to  practice  medicine, 
much  less  to  bring  another  along  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  unnecessary  because  the  services  of  doctors  at  least  as 
well  trained  and  having  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Johnston 
County  far  more  at  heart,  are  freely  available — at  modest 
charges  for  those  able  to  pay  and  for  others,  without  money 
and  without  price. 

It  is  unjust  because  the  very  appearance  of  doctors  from  a 
distance  in  any  place  to  render  medical  service  is  tantamount 
to  saying  the  local  doctors  are  either  incapable  or  unwilling — 
both  of  which  we  hereby  deny.  Further,  if  the  local  doctors 
accept  such  a  visitation  without  a  demur,  they  tacitly  admit 
their  incapacity  or  unwillingness. 

A  few  days  later  this  medical  editor  wrote  to  the  director 
of  the  clinic  faying  "if  you  attempt  to  conduct  any  more 


such  clinics  and  I  learn  of  the  attempt,  I  shall  invoke  the 
law  as  herein  expressed,"  and  enclosing  a  quotation  from 
the  state  laws  regarding  the  licensing  and  registration  of 
physicians.  This  threat  did  not  alarm  the  director  as  he 
was  licensed  and  registered  to  practice  in  North  Carolina, 
but  it  did  prevent  bringing  in  any  associates  to  help  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  dentistry  or  optometry.  It  is  fairly  clear 
that  the  state  law  would  not  permit  the  most  eminent  special- 
ist unlicensed  in  North  Carolina  to  operate  at  a  clinic  if 
the  question  were  raised.  It  is  also  true  that  persons  reg- 
istered in  other  states  to  practice  medicine,  dentistry  and 
optometry  may  be  licensed  without  examination  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  several  examining  boards.  But  the  licensing 
meant  delay  and  a  charge  for  each  license. 

The  director  then  decided  to  perform  all  the  operations 
himself.  Opposition,  however,  continued.  On  October  14, 
the  secretary  of  the  Johnston  County  Medical  Society  noti- 
fied all  members  that  he  had  "been  instructed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  other  members"  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  next 
evening  "for  the  specific  purpose  of  either  approving  or  dis- 
approving of  further  tonsil-adenoid  clinics  proposed  for  this 
county"  by  the  director.  Although  a  few  of  the  local  doctors 
strongly  supported  the  director  and  the  proposed  clinic,  the 
Society  voted  its  disapproval.  The  third  clinic  was  scheduled 
for  a  school  near  the  Wake  County  line.  As  many  of  the 
residents  of  this  area  are  patients  of  doctors  in  Wake  County 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  doctors  in  that  county 
to  disapprove  the  clinic  The  Wake  County  Medical  Society 
took  no  action,  however. 

As  the  director's  strength  was  somewhat  impaired  at  this 
rime  and  he  had  to  do  the  work  alone,  only  sixty-three 
operations  were  performed  at  this  clinic. 

In  view  of  the  determined  opposition  the  director's  friends 
advised  cessation  of  the  clinics.  But  the  director  was  im- 
pressed with  what  had  been  accomplished  and  planned  an- 
other clinic  at  the  Corrinth-Holder  School  in  the  fall  of 
1931.  This  time  he  was  to  have  the  assistance  of  an  associate 
licensed  to  practice  in  North  Carolina.  But  he  had  not 
heard  the  last  from  his  opponents.  The  director  was  in- 
formed that  at  a  meeting  of  the  county  medical  society  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  announced  that  no 
more  free  clinics  would  be  permitted. 

IT  is  not  clear  how  the  State  Board  could  stop  a  free 
clinic  conducted  by  a  licensed  physician.  However,  the 
possibility  of  antagonism  from  the  State  Board  and  of  litiga- 
tion were  deterrents.  There  had  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  in  the  most  minor  operation  in  a 
fully  equipped  hospital  there  is  a  possibility  of  bad  results. 
If  a  single  operation  had  resulted  badly,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  those  performed — over  four  hundred — had  been 
successful,  the  opponents  would  have  quickly  taken  the  trail. 
Furthermore,  additional  clinics  would  have  resulted  in  some 
embarrassment  to  the  small  group  of  progressive  and  far- 
seeing  local  physicians  who  had  loyally  supported  the  work. 
Reluctantly  and  regretfully  the  director  withdrew  from  the 
scene. 

An  so  the  curtain  falls.  In  this  time  of  depression  parents 
cannot  afford  to  take  their  children  to  a  hospital  or  to  pay 
the  local  doctors  to  perform  the  operations.  The  local 
doctors  have  not  increased  their  practice  by  the  clinic's  clos- 
ing. Nobody  has  gained  anything  from  its  abandonment 
unless  it  be  the  knowledge  that  a  majority  of  the  doctors 
of  Johnston  County  went  on  record  officially  as  opposed  or 
indifferent  to  social  aspects  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
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Help  for  Puzzled  Pastors 


problems  of  marriage  and  the  home  have  grav- 
itated  with  such  frequency  of  late  to  ministerial  door- 
steps that  tlhe  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  105  East  22 
Street,  New  York,  has  added  a  full-time  member  to  its  staff 
to  lend  counsel  to  puzzled  pastors.  The  Rev.  Leland  Foster 
Wood,  professor  of  Christian  sociology  in  the  Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity  School,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Church  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis  last  year,  comes  to  the  Council 
in  September  to  undertake  an  educational  program  in  support 
of  family  life  of  which  the  Council  says: 

The  churches  are  being  asked  to  enlarge  their  activities  as 
centers  of  organized  friendship  for  youth.  On  the  basis  of  this 
social  life  it  is  advised  that  young  people  be  given  counsel  on 
the  selection  of  their  life  mates  and  educational  assistance  in 
preparation  for  marriage  and  home  making.  Pastors  are  being 
asked  to  set  up  definite  safeguards  around  the  marriages  they 
perform  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  consultation  service  in 
problems  of  personal  and  family  adjustment.  Study  courses  are 
in  preparation. 


Old  Age  Security 


TN  spite  of  hard  times  and  straitened  tax  funds  the  ex- 
•*•  tension  of  old  age  pensions  goes  on.  Delaware,  under  its 
new  law,  has  more  than  sixteen  hundred  aged  persons 
on  its  pension  roll.  Payments  have  begun  under  Colorado's 
new  mandatory  act.  The  New  Jersey  law  will  begin  to  func- 
tion on  July  i.  In  California  the  operation  of  the  Old  Age 
Security  Act,  which  has  been  under  heavy  fire  from  the  Tax- 
payers' Association,  has  been  the  subject  of  Ph.D.  research 
by  Harvey  LeBron  of  Stanford  University.  He  concludes 
that  the  answer  to  the  taxpayers'  lament  is  better  public 
administration  and  not  the  curtailment  of  essential  public- 
welfare  services.  The  American  Association  for  Old  Age 
Security  after  a  survey  of  California's  two-year  experience 
with  mandatory  pensions  finds  that  the  state  can  "maintain 
two  persons  on  a  pension  for  the  price  of  supporting  one  in 
an  almshouse."  Since  the  law  has  become  operative  some 
five  hundred  men  and  women  have  left  the  almshouses  to 
take  up  life  once  more  on  their  own.  Of  the  11,307  aged 
persons  pensioned  by  California  more  than  four  thousand, 
says  the  Association,  would  inevitably  have  become  institu- 
tional charges  but  for  dm  aid. 

Divorce  by  Case  Work 

ANEW  hinterland  for  social  service,  barely  explored  as 
yet,  is  seen  in  the  experience  of  the  uniquely  socialized 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  court, 
of  which  Arthur  Markey  is  judge,  has  tackled  divorce  as  a 
marriage  problem,  social  rather  than  legal.  Its  officers  are 
trained  social  workers  and  its  procedures  follow  the  case- 
work routines  of  investigation,  analysis,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Its  reconciliation  department,  rapidly  growing,  is  first 
on  the  job,  but  if  its  good  offices  fail  and  papers  are  filed, 


then  comes  case  work — clearing  with  the  social  service  ex- 
change, consultation  with  social  agencies,  recording  of  social 
histories  and,  when  necessary,  social  investigations  to  supple- 
ment legal  evidence.  Only  then  is  the  case  decided  and  the 
custody  of  the  children  determined. 

Elinor  R.  Hixenbaugh,  consultant  of  the  court,  declares 
that  an  average  of  five  contributing  factors  is  found  in  each 
domestic  situation.  Behavior  difficulties — good  old  temper 
tantrums — come  first,  then,  in  order  of  incidence,  sex  malad- 
justments, money  troubles,  over-zealous  kinfolk  and  ill-health. 
In  its  follow-up  of  the  tangles  which  analysis  reveals,  the 
reconciliation  department  makes  liberal  use  of  the  social  serv- 
ices of  the  community,  notably  the  mental-hygiene  clinic. 

Education  from  the  cradle  up,  says  Mrs.  Hixenbaugh,  is  the 
key  to  the  prevention  of  much  of  the  woe  that  marriage  is 
heir  to.  Along  with  this  should  go  a  service  of  marital  advice 
and  adjustment  such  as  that  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Family 
Relations  in  Los  Angeles.  "Domestic  discord  is  the  fruitful 
root  of  a  host  of  social  ills  encountered  daily  by  social  workers. 
The  analysis  of  this  neglected  field  should  be  handled  by  a 
diagnostic  clinic  of  specialists  and  experienced  workers.  When 
the  need  is  recognized,  the  technique  developed  and  the  organi- 
zation planned,  the  community  will  have  a  new  social  service." 

In  Quest  of  Facts 

TAURING  the  next  three  years  New  York  State  will  have 
*-**  at  its  finger  tips  a  fund  of  currently  compiled  informa- 
tion on  all  phases  of  social-welfare  activity  within  its  borders. 
The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  American  Statistical  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  has 
launched  a  demonstration  project  in  methods  of  assembling, 
analyzing  and  summarizing  information  covering  the  progress 
and  changes  in  public-  and  private-welfare  operations  which  will 
constitute  a  reference  resource  for  legislators,  social  workers, 
contributors  and  others  concerned  with  social  problems.  The 
compilation  will  show  the  taxpayer  what  becomes  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  state's  welfare  budget,  will  measure  the  volume 
of  welfare  services  and  will  indicate  the  division  of  service  and 
cost  between  public  and  private  agencies. 

The  project  is  entrusted  to  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Research,  David  M.  Schneider,  director,  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee from  the  cooperating  agencies  headed  by  Ralph  G. 
Hurlin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  a  special  research 
committee  from  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare. 

Fruits  of  Depression 

"VT7"ITHOUT  claiming  any  exhaustive  research  set-up  for 
its  effort  the  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  60  East  42 
Street,  New  York,  has  made  a  quick  sampling  of  some  eight 
hundred  institutions  and  agencies  for  children  and  for  the 
aged  throughout  the  country  to  discover  what  the  depression 
is  doing  to  them.  The  composite  picture  is  not  cheerful.  It 
shows  a  large  and  growing  increase  in  applications  and  a 
serious  impairment  of  financial  resources  ranging  from  10 
to  60  per  cent.  The  depression  has  curtailed  the  number  of 
free  homes  offered  for  child  placement  and  has  cut  deep  into 
the  payments  made  by  parents  and  relatives  toward  the  cost 
of  care.  Children  of  discharge  age,  unable  to  find  work,  must 
perforce  be  kept  at  the  institutions. 

Homes  for  the  aged  are  not  as  hard  hit,  it  appears,  as  the 
agencies  for  children  since  their  sources  of  income  are  on  the 
whole  better  determined.  But  nearly  half  of  those  questioned 
reported  a  disturbing  shrinkage  in  income  from  invested  funds 
and  more  than  three  quarters  of  them  a  heavy  increase  in  ap- 
plications. 

"There   is   abundant  evidence   throughout  the   replies,"   says 
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the  Foundation,  "that  mothers'  pensions  mad  state  aid  tor  the 
aged  have  materially  lightened  the  load  which  the  institutions 
would  otherwise  hare  had  to  carry." 

Needed:  Socialized  Courts 

HOCKED   by   the   youthfulncss   of   today's  criminals   and 
by   the   inefficacy  of   the   Women's   Court   in  dealing   with 
prostitution,  the  Women's  City  Club  of   New  York  and  the 
York  City  League  of  Women  Voters  have  gone  on  record 
ivor  of  a  new  Adolescent  Court  for  boys  and  girls  between 
(be  ages  of  sixteen  and  nineteen,  and  of  the  treatment  of  non- 
commercial prostitution  as  a  social  problem   with  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  Criminal  Code.     In  urging  the  new  court  these 
groups   are  supporting  a  proposal  of   the  Committee  on  Re- 
organization  of   Magistrates'   Courts,  Judge  Jonah  J.  Gold- 
I   chairman,  which   aims   to   afford  new  opportunities  for 
employing    modern    social    methods    in    treating    youthful    of- 
fenders. 

In  treating  sex  offenders  the  two  organizations  urge  that 
persons  associated  with  vice  resorts  be  dealt  with  as  at  present 
under  the  criminal  statute,  but  that  the  individual  girl  or 
woman,  arrested  as  a  prostitute,  be  brought  'to  a  socialized 
court  with  its  procedure  and  personnel  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  this  type  of  offense  and  offender." 

A  Million  Goes  to  Work 

HpHE  W.  K.  Kellogg  Child  Welfare  Foundation,  which 
•*•  a  year  or  so  ago  was  looking  about  for  a  way  to  take 
hold  of  its  avowed  task  of  making  the  world  better  for  under- 
privileged children,  has  launched  its  first  independent  activity. 
It  is  now  constructing  and  will  operate  this  summer  a  camp 
for  physically  handicapped  children.  Twenty-four  cottages, 
to  care  for  two  hundred  children,  are  being  built  on  die  shores 
of  Pine  Lake,  near  Battle  Creek.  Michigan,  together  with  an 
administration  building,  a  small  hospital  and  staff  quarters. 
This  foundation,  a  comparative  newcomer,  was  established 
in  1930  by  W.  K.  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek  fame  it  started 
with  a  million  dollars  in  the  hand  and  fifty  more  in  the  bush. 
During  the  past  year  it  has  been  interested  in  developing 
health  programs  in  consolidated  rural  schools  and  has  itself, 
on  occasion,  supplied  necessary  health  services.  Dr.  Stuart 
Pritchard  is  the  director. 

"Too  many  children  spoil  the  boarding  home,"  warns  James 
H.  Foster  of  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In  the  present 
hard  times  die  idea  of  augmenting  family  income  by  taking 
in  more  children  is  occuring  to  many  boarding  mothers.  Ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  cautions  Mr.  Foster,  not  more  than 
three,  or  at  the  most  four  children,  should  be  boarded  in 
the  same  house. 


THE  Life  Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau.  450  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  which  was  established  last  spring  by  three 
leading  companies  to  help  social  workers  salvage  the  insurance 
assets  of  their  clients,  has  now  extended  its  service  through- 
out the  country.  In  ten  months  the  bureau  handled  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  policies  of  dependent  families,  most 
of  them  residents  in  New  York  City. 


Los  ANGELES  County,  California,  has  put  its  vagrant  boys, 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen,  to  work  in  a  deten- 
tion camp  in  the  mountains  where  they  are  paid  fifty  cents 
a  day  for  building  fire  breaks,  fire  trails  and  motorways  and 
thus  earn  their  way  back  home.  The  camp  is  operated  by 
the  County  Forestry  Department  and  supervised  by  the 
Boys'  Probation  Department  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 


"Cured"  Cancer 

"JV/CASSACHUSETTS  struck  a  cheerful  note  in  this  spring's 
•*••*•  annual  effort  to  call  attention  to  its  effective  state  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  cancer  by  featuring  clinics  for  phy- 
sicians at  which  patients  were  presented  who  are  believed  to 
have  been  "cured"  of  cancer  through  early  diagnosis  and  prompt 
and  efficacious  treatment.  The  patients  are  graduates  of  the 
state-aided  and  other  cancer  clinics  who  had  been  without 
return  of  symptoms  for  specified  periods.  It  was  felt  that 
many  general  practitioners  who  refer  cancer  cases  to  specialists 
for  treatment  had  never  had  occasion  to  see  cases  for  whom 
treatment  had  been  successful.  The  campaign,  sponsored  by 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Branch  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  and  the  Cancer  Committees  of  the  Boston  Health 
League  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  also  arranged 
a  public  meeting  which  was  addressed  by  Governor  Ely  and 
Mayor  Curley  of  Boston,  speaking  on  the  state  and  city  pro- 
grams; Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  on  An  Informed  Public  as  a 
Prerequisite  to  Any  Program,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood 
on  The  Cure  of  Cancer. 

Among  new  clinics  reported  by  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer  is  the  tumor  clinic  recently  organized  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  A  diagnostic  cancer  clink  has  been 
opened  in  connection  with  the  new  Norton  Memorial  Infirmary 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  Hillsborough  County,  Florida, 
Medical  Society  has  approved  a  plan  for  operating  a  cancer 
clinic  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  for  which  funds  have 
been  offered  from  outside  sources. 

Good  News  for  Nurses 

T)ROBABLY  nursing  schools  have  diminished  by  395  in  the 
•*•  past  few  years,  it  is  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Grading  of  Nursing  Schools.  The  Committee's  study  of  1930 
Census  figures  shows  why  such  a  course  is  to  be  applauded. 
In  the  ten  preceding  years  population  increased  7  per  cent  and 
the  number  of  trained  nurses  by  78  per  cent.  Another  study  of 
forty-two  cities  shows  that  in  Banzor,  Maine,  where  the  over- 
supply  of  nurses  was  greatest,  a  nurse  might  work  not  more 
than  seventy-seven  days  a  year,  according  to  the  present  sick- 
ness rate.  In  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  which  headed  the  list,  she  might 
work  not  more  than  201  days;  for  all  the  cities,  the  average 
rate  of  employment  was  149  days.  A  questionnaire  sent  to 
208  hospitals  showed  that  about  a  quarter  would  lose  $23,350 
or  more  a  year  if  they  gave  up  their  nursing  schools  and  used 
salaried  graduates  to  replace  student  nurses.  Another  quarter 
would  save  money  or  lose  less  than  $2500  a  year.  The  middle 
group  estimated  they  would  lose  about  $10,500  a  year.  One 
hospital  estimated  that  by  closing  its  nursing  school  it  would 
save  $209  a  patient  each  year;  another  that  it  would  lose 
$525  per  patient  per  year.  "To  any  thoughful  educator,"  Dr. 
May  Ayres  Burgess,  director  of  the  Committee,  declares,  "the 
proposition  that  a  professional  school  can  be  a  source  of  con- 
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siderable  financial  profit  to  those  who  control  it  seems  in- 
credible. All  educators  would  normally  take  it  for  granted 
that  schools  of  nursing  which  are  well  run  must  necessarily  be 
extremely  costly.  That  in  nursing  the  opposite  is  true  is  one 
of  those  unfortunate  facts  that  only  the  person  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  field  can  accept." 

Business  and  Baby  Buggies 

THE  possible  market  for  baby  buggies  fell  off  by  four 
thousand  sales  in  Illinois  last  year,  the  Illinois  State  De- 
partment of  Health  reports,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  recovery 
is  anywhere  around  the  corner.  Shoe  sales  for  toddlers  went 
down  by  four  thousand  pairs  and  next  year  will  drop  twenty 
thousand  pairs  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  clothing  and  supplies 
for  children  of  'highschool  age  will  find  an  increasingly  larger 
potential  market  until  a  peak  in  1938.  From  that  there  will 
be  a  sharp  decline,  recording  some  twenty  thousand  fewer 
consumers  in  this  group  in  1946  than  in  1938.  These  changes, 
of  course,  are  dependent  upon  the  falling  birthrate,  which 
began  to  be  marked  in  that  state  seven  years  ago  and  will 
not  manifest  itself  in  the  numbers  of  children  in  the  older 
groups  till  some  years  hence.  Life  insurance  companies,  the 
Department  comments,  will  have  to  rely  increasingly  on  writing 
large  policies  if  they  realize  a  continued  increase  in  business. 

Teeth  and  Schools 

/CHICAGO  taxpayers,  if  not  already  sufficiently  discouraged, 
*-*  will  cringe  to  hear  that  they  are  losing  $750,000  annually 
in  educating  children  who  fail  to  pass  their  grades  because  of 
bad  teeth.  An  active  dental  program  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  every  child  in  the  public  schools  up  to 
standard  dentally,  reducing  from  32  per  cent  to  8  per  cent 
the  number  of  children  who  failed  to  pass  their  grades,  an 
estimated  saving  of  $250,000  annually.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  a  survey  of  thirteen  cities  and  towns  recently  completed 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  In 


Print  and  Reprint 

THE  AETIOLOGY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS,  by  Dr.  Robert  Koch. 
Translated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Pinner,  with  an  introduction 
by  Dr.  Allen  K.  Krause.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  450 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  SO  cents. 

Koch's  original  and  epoch-making  paper,  republished  in 
a  new  translation  in  honor  of  the  semi-centennial  of  his 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

SAVING  CHILDREN'S  LIVES:  Diphtheria  Prevention  in  New 
York  City.  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  49  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Proceedings  of  a  luncheon  concluding  the  three-year  cam- 
paign, with  papers  by  Thomas  W.  Lament,  Dr.  Shirley 
W.  Wynne,  Homer  Folks,  Dr.  Linsly  R.  Williams,  Dr. 
James  Alexander  Miller,  and  others. 

THE  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE,   by  Anne  Winslow. 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Mary  Dublin. 

Miscellaneous  Publications  Nos.  10  and  1 1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  910  Seventeenth 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  On  request. 

HEALTH   FACTS— WHAT  TO   TELL,   by  Donald  B.  Armstrong. 

INCIDENCE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
POPULATION,  by  Louis  I.  Dublin. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  450  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

"STATE  MEDICINE"  ABROAD  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
HOSPITALS,  by  E.  H.  Lewinski  Cortvin  and  Michael  M.  Darts. 

Two  papers  reprinted  from  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund, 
4901  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Chicago  96  per  cent  of  the  children  examined  had  defective 
teeth;  in  Cleveland,  92  per  cent;  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  98 
per  cent.  In  New  York  City  Dr.  Luther  Gulick  reported  that 
of  forty  thousand  children  examined,  those  with  two  or  more 
bad  teeth  averaged  five  months  behind  their  proper  grade. 
"There  is  only  one  answer  to  these  facts,"  comments  Dr.  Alfred 
Walker,  director  of  the  survey,  "Dental  health  is  invaluable 
to  our  children."  Where  active  dental  programs  have  been 
tried,  progress  has  been  prompt.  Athens,  Georgia,  reported 
100  per  cent  good  teeth  after  a  three  years  campaign;  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  cut  down  the  number  of  "repeaters"  by  65  per 
cent  in  a  five-year  program. 

Depression  and  Mental  Health 

REPORTS  from  mental  hospitals  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene  bring  various  estimates  of 
the  effects  of  the  business  depression.  Some  feel  no  increase 
in  mental  disturbances  worthy  of  notice ;  others  report  in- 
creases ranging  from  "slight"  to  as  high  as  20  per  cent  in 
new  admissions  and  35  per  cent  in  re-admissions,  in  part  trace- 
able to  the  depression.  All  find  it  difficult  to  parole  patients 
as  formerly,  since  they  are  unlikely  to  find  work  and  often 
their  families  cannot  care  for  them.  Declines  of  from  5  to 
20  per  cent  in  paroles  and  discharges  bring  increased  pressure 
on  institutional  facilities.  From  psychiatrists  and  mental 
clinics  comes  testimony  "in  no  uncertain  terms"  as  to  the 
"personality  distortions,  family  disintegrations  and  difficulties 
in  adjustment  produced  by  economic  forces."  "There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  of  mental  and  nervous  maladjustments  among 
those  whom  the  depression  has  hit  the  hardest — the  unem- 
ployed and  their  families."  The  Committee  reports  that  while 
the  depression  has  been  notable  for  the  absence  of  "violent 
mass  behavior,"  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  "is  taxing  to 
the  utmost  the  adaptive  capacities  of  large  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals and  families;  that  our  sense  of  security  has  suffered 
a  jolt  that  is  variously  affecting  our  mental  health." 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  Wassaic  State  School  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  Newark  State  School,  New  York  State  has 
been  redistricted  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  in 
respect  to  the  commitment  of  mental  defectives.  For  a  map 
of  the  new  districts,  which  will  simplify  traveling  and  promote 
paroles,  see  Mental  Hygiene  News  (State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene,  Albany,  N.  Y.),  April,  1932. 


THE  Children's  Bureau  is  celebrating  its  twentieth  birthday 
by  issuing  a  new  revised  edition  of  an  old  favorite,  Infant 
Care.  Since  it  was  first  publish«d  in  1914  more  than  6,300,000 
copies  have  been  sold  or  given  away. 


MASSACHUSETTS  has  two  new  child-guidance  clinics:  at  the 
Eastern  Avenue  School  in  Gloucester,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Danvers  State  Hospital,  and  at  the  Lowell  High  School, 
under  the  State  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene.  There  are  now 
seventy-eight  mental-hygiene  clinics  in  the  state  for  children 
and  adults. 


PREVENTION  is  best,  says  the  Ohio  Health  News,  in  a  warn- 
ing that  the  poison-ivy  season  is  in  again.  But  if  unwittingly 
you  shake  hands  with  the  three-leaved  vine,  wash  the  skin 
thoroughly  and  promptly  with  gasoline  or  strong  soap  and 
water. 


COLUMBIA  University  is  offering  new  home-study  courses 
for  physicians  in  preventable  diseases  and  public-health  ad- 
ministration, prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  professor  of  public  health  administration  and  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  De  La  Mar  Institute  of  Public  Health. 
For  particulars  write  the  Home  Study  Department,  15  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Three  Hundred  Homeless  Men 

WHAT  type  of  men  make  up  the  casual  labor  group  of  a 
big  citr5  What  is  their  background,  education,  voca- 
tional  aptitude,  health,  value  and  danger  to  the  community? 
A  study  of  some  three  hundred  casual  workers  in  Duluth 
(Employment  Stabilizing  Institute,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis.  Vol.  i.  No.  3)  covers  these  points  through  case 
histories,  and  the  results  of  intelligence  and  vocational  tests 
and  medical  examination.  The  men  participating  in  the  study 
are  homeless  workers  who  make  Duluth  their  headquarters 
during  idle  periods  and  who,  when  they  work,  are  employed 
k.  the  mines  and  lumber  camps  of  the  region  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  study  was  directed  and  the  report  written  by 
Professor  Alvin  H.  Hansen  and  Marion  R.  Trabue  of  the 
Institute  staff  and  Dr.  Harold  Diehl,  professor  of  preventive 
medicine  and  public  health  at  the  University. 

The  general  conclusions  are  not  encouraging,  sociologically 
speaking:  while  proper  medical  care  and  vocational  training 
might  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  younger  men  particularly, 
-n  under  the  best  of  treatment  the  maximum  values  to  in- 
dustry of  the  group  as  a  whole  would  not  be  large";  not  one 
in  fifty  of  the  men  could  do  low-grade  clerical  work,  and  fewer 
than  one  fifth  could  do  ordinary  mechanical  work;  "if  they 
were  given  appropriate  medical  treatment,  carefully  fed  and 
well  trained  along  the  right  lines,  perhaps  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  these  men  would  develop  an  average  amount  of  physical 
strength";  one  third,  "even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions imaginable."  could  not  be  self-sustaining  in  any  type  of 
work;  some  of  the  diseases  from  which  they  suffer,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  skin  disease,  constitute  "commu- 
nity as  well  as  individual  health  problems";  many  of  these  in- 
dividuals apparently  face  years  of  invalidism  and  dependency 
upon  the  community. 

The  Six-Hour  Day 

FURTHER  report  on  the  going  experiment  with  the  six- 
hour  day  at  the  plant  of  the  Kellogg  Company  in  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  is  given  in  the  current  issue  of  Factory 
and  Industrial  Management  (see  The  Survey,  October  15, 
1931,  page  207).  The  plan  was  inaugurated  Dec.  I,  1930, 
when  three  eight-hour  shifts  were  replaced  by  four  six-hour 
shifts  as  a  direct  attack  on  unemployment.  An  increase  in 
hourly  rates  offset  the  decrease  in  daily  earnings.  In  spite 
of  the  increased  number  of  employes  and  a  slightly  faster  work 
pace,  there  were  492  on  sickness  compensation  in  1931,  as  com- 
pared with  569  in  1930,  and  the  number  of  lost-time  accidents 
decreased  from  26  to  20.  These  figures  seem  to  confirm  the 
fact  that  the  new  plan  means  less  strain  and  fatigue  for  the 
workers.  A  survey  showed  that  "altogether,  the  additional 
leisure  is  being  put  to  good  use,  whether  economic  or  merely 
as  an  increase  in  freedom  and  happiness." 

Management  reports  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  production, 
and  savings   from   the  elimination  of  breakdowns,  delays  and 


the  slowed  production  due  to  undermanned  lines  during  the 
lunch  period. 

The  plan  has  been  effective  in  absorbing  from  250  to  400 
workers,  depending  upon  production,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  unemployed. 

When  Lay-Off  Comes 

/"'ROWING  recognition  that  the  worker  of  long  service  has 
^-*  a  "right"  or  "claim"  to  his  job,  a  trend  "away  from  the 
idea  that  labor  is  bought  and  sold  and  toward  a  conception  of 
employment  as  a  life-time  relationship,"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increasing  number  of  dismissal  compensation  schemes  being  set 
up  within  industry.  This  is  one  of  the  conclusions  of  a  study 
recently  made  at  Princeton  (Dismissal  Compensation,  Indus- 
trial Relations  Section,  Princeton  University).  The  usual  prac- 
tice  is  to  pay  a  definitely  limited  sum  to  workers,  especially 
those  of  long  service  who  are  permanently  laid  off  (see  The 
Survey,  February  i,  1931,  page  477).  The  study  gives  in  de- 
tail fifteen  such  schemes  now  in  operation  in  industrial  plants 
in  this  country.  General  trends  noted  include:  a  sharp  em- 
phasis on  relative  age,  either  through  setting  a  minimum  age 
for  compensation,  or  a  different  rate  for  older  employes;  in- 
creasing coverage  of  shorter-service  men;  coverage  of  lay-offs 
due  to  lessened  competency;  inclusion  of  office  and  supervisory 
employes  as  well  as  of  wage-earners;  the  merging  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  dismissal  compensation  with  that  of  other  pro- 
tective plans.  Among  the  company  and  joint  employer-union 
plans  analyzed  in  the  study  are  those  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company,  Hills  Brothers  Company,  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany, Delaware  and  Hudson.  The  report  includes  a  selected 
bibliography. 

Working  Children,  1932 

T_TOW  the  depression  affects  the  number  and  the  working 
•*•  •*•  conditions  of  child  wage-earners  is  summarized  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  a  recent  report  on  its 
work.  Basing  its  estimate  on  1930  census  figures  now  avail- 
able, the  committee  puts  the  number  of  gainfully  employed 
children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  at  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand. "If,  in  addition,  young  people  16  and  17  years  of  age 
in  unsuitable  occupations  are  considered,  it  is  conservative  to 
say  that  there  are  a  million  minors  at  work  who  should  be  in 
school."  Revival  of  old  forms  of  child  labor  has  resulted 
from  the  depression,  including  an  increased  proportion  of  child 
workers  in  street  trades,  longer  hours  of  work,  more  insistent 
devices  for  selling,  which  "easily  fall  into  habits  of  begging." 
The  committee  holds  that  the  situation  is  aggravated  by 
"the  failure  of  the  schools  to  provide  suitable  education  for 
children  of  adolescent  age."  It  also  cites  unwise  school  econ- 
omies which  complicate  the  problem  of  the  child  old  enough 
for  working  papers,"  including  shortened  school  term,  failure 
to  provide  accommodations  for  unemployed  children  of  work- 
log  a?f  •  »nd>  in  some  places,  a  lowering  in  standards  of  enforc- 
ing the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

More  Trouble  in  Coal 


of  the  insurgent  anthracite  strike  came  with 
^^  unexpected  suddenness  (see  The  Survey,  April  15,  page 
68).  It  began  early  last  month,  when  most  of  the  miners  who 
had  walked  out  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  or  who  claimed 
they  had  been  intimidated,  broke  ranks.  Both  union  and  com- 
pany officials  had  declared  to  the  strikers  that,  while  they  were 
making  every  effort  to  increase  employment,  it  was  impossible 
at  this  time  to  re-open  old  workings  and  spread  the  work 
"share  and  share  alike,"  as  the  insurgents  demanded. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  expiration  of  contracts  between  oper- 
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ators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers,  trouble  has  broken  out 
in  the  soft-coal  areas  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  Illinois, 
the  operators  insist  that  the  shutdown  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  lockout  or  a  strike.  They  hold  that  the  old  contract  was 
"written  during  a  time  of  inflation  and  high  living  costs  and 
proved  to  be  both  inflexible  and  non-competitive."  The  work- 
ers insist  on  an  increase  in  the  present  scale.  The  operators 
demand  a  reduction  to  permit  competition  with  fields  on  a  non- 
union basis  or  working  under  a  lower  contract  rate. 

In  Ohio,  a  general  strike  against  wage  reductions  which,  the 
union  maintains,  amount  to  25  per  cent,  has  been  marked  by 
increasing  violence.  The  National  Guard  has  been  called  out, 
and  at  some  mines  operations  are  going  on  behind  blocked 
roads,  under  the  protection  of  soldiers  armed  with  rifles  and 
machine-guns. 

Good  News 

T)ROGRESS  toward  an  adequate  free  state-wide  employ- 
A  ment  service  in  New  York,  and  what  the  progress  already 
means  to  workers,  employers  and  communities,  is  told  in  the 
annual  report  to  the  state  industrial  commissioner  recently 
submitted  by  Fritz  Kaufman,  director  of  the  division  of  em- 
ployment. Twenty  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  staff 
since  July  I,  1931,  and  a  training  program  for  local  executives 
and  their  associates.  Five  of  the  offices  were  thoroughly  reno- 
vated, and  four  moved  into  new  quarters,  located  in  better 
business  sections,  in  more  modern  buildings,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Wherever  possible,  the  principle  of  occupational 
and  industrial  divisions  has  'been  followed,  "abandoning  the 
old  classification  of  male  and  female."  Each  applicant  is  as- 
sured of  privacy  during  the  interview,  for  each  division  has 
separate  waiting  and  interviewing  rooms.  These  improve- 
ments in  quarters  and  organization  "have  increasingly  at- 
tracted higher  types  of  applicants  to  our  office."  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  'the  reorganization  is  shown  in  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  increase  in  unemployment,  during 
1931  "replacements  throughout  the  state  decreased  only  6.8 
per  cent."  In  the  metropolitan  area,  placements  increased 
14.9  per  cent  over  1930,  and  orders  increased  20.7  per  cent. 
Because  of  limited  staff,  Mr.  Kaufman  points  out,  the  state 
has  never  been  able  to  give  adequate  service  to  certain  groups, 
"particularly  the  clients  of  social  agencies."  Through  coop- 
eration developed  in  1930,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
placed  its  employment  representative  in  the  Brooklyn  office 
of  the  state  employment  service.  In  1931,  two  other  agencies, 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  and  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Association,  are  financing  their  representatives 
under  a  similar  plan  in  the  Manhattan  office.  "The  individu- 
alized service  to  the  clients  of  these  agencies  made  possible 
through  this  cooperation  has  relieved  the  state  of  some  of  its 
burden  and  developed  in  these  agencies  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  an  employment  service." 


"AFTER  the  Depression — What?"  is  the  obscure  question  on 
which  light  will  be  sought  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  May  12-14. 
Among  the  special  subjects  for  the  various  sessions  are:  racial 
aspects  of  the  current  unemployment  crisis ;  social  surveys  as 
bases  for  planning;  racial  adjustments. 


BROOKWOOD  Labor  College,  Katohah,  N.  Y.,  announces  a 
series  of  pamphlets  "for  workers  and  students  of  the  labor 
movement,"  which  are  "written  clearly  in  the  workers'  own 
language."  David  J.  Saposs  is  editor,  Katherine  H.  Pollak  the 
writer.  The  titles  of  the  first  five  pamphlets  are:  What  the 
Union  Did  for  the  Coal  Miners;  Important  Union  Methods; 
How  a  Trade  Union  Is  Run;  Our  Labor  Movement  Today; 
Why  Bother  About  the  Government? 


Country  Highschools  in  Hard  Times 

USING  a  combination  of  the  college  tutorial  plan  with  the 
"Dalton  plan"  of  individual  work,  Ohio  is  trying  to 
equalize  school  opportunities  of  rural  and  city  highschool  pupils. 
The  scheme  receives  added  impetus  this  year,  when  the  pressure 
to  cut  school  costs  makes  small  classes  to  fit  individual  pupil 
needs  almost  out  of  the  question.  The  plan,  as  outlined  by 
Walter  H.  Gaumnitz,  writing  in  School  Life,  is  based  on  a 
statewide  survey  which  showed  that  in  seventy-two  counties 
there  were  ninety-four  highschool  classes  of  one  or  two  pupils, 
and  791  of  from  one  to  five  pupils.  The  plan  provides  that 
highly  selected  instructors  of  given  subjects  meet  on  Saturdays 
at  central  points  with  pupils  desiring  to  take  these  subjects. 
The  teachers  help  the  children  get  started  on  a  set  of  more 
or  less  self-administrative  lessons,  and  arrange  to  keep  office 
hours  at  regular  intervals  so  that  children  can  come  to  them 
for  additional  help  whenever  they  feel  the  need  of  it.  The 
lessons  are  prepared  by  subject-matter  specialists  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  child's  progress  is  gaged  by 
administering  standard  achievement  tests.  Each  tutorial  class 
is  made  up  of  from  15  to  30  children.  So  far,  the  scheme  has 
been  limited  to  forty-two  counties  showing  the  largest  number 
of  small  classes  and  the  fewest  large  highschools.  The  demand 
has  been  greatest  for  college  preparatory  subjects,  particularly 
Latin  and  modern  languages.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  to  develop 
practical  courses,  more  closely  related  to  rural  life. 

A  Professional  Laboratory 

THE  need,  often  expressed  by  vocational  guidance  experts, 
to  tie  vocational  training  more  closely  to  actual  situations 
is  very  practically  expressed  in  the  announcement  of  the  new 
plans  for  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University. 
The  changes  go  into  effect  on  the  school's  twentieth  anniversary, 
July  I.  Journalism  students,  who  must  have  had  three  years 
of  acceptable  college  work  for  admission  to  the  school,  will 
be  expected  to  pursue  a  broad  general  education  by  taking 
university  courses  in  such  fields  as  constitutional  law,  inter- 
national relations,  public  finance,  contemporary  drama,  eco- 
nomic geography,  current  history,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time, 
their  professional  training  will  be  sharpened  through  wider  use 
of  New  York  City  as  a  laboratory  for  reporting  and  editing, 
and  through  "timely"  courses  adapted  to  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  closely  related  to  current  practices  and  requirements 
of  newspaper  work. 

Noise 

SOME  idea  of  the  handicap  modern  school  children  must 
overcome  under  city  conditions  is  given  by  an  experiment 
in  which  the  Noise  Abatement  Commission  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health,  Electrical  Research  Products,  Inc.,  and 
the  Riverdale  School  cooperated.  The  findings  show  that  loud 
noise  is  always  detrimental  to  school  work  and  that  moderate 
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noise,  because  of  the  fatigue  it  causes,  rapidly  becomes  so.  The 
tests  occupied  an  hour  a  day  for  a  week.  The  student  body  of 
two  hundred  was  divided  into  two  groups,  as  similar  in  mental 
and  physical  age  as  possible.  The  noises  employed  were  con- 
stant in  pitch  and  loudness.  No  attempt  was  made  to  duplicate 
peak  traffic  noise,  nor  the  sharp,  sudden  disturbances  such  as 
muto  backfires,  passing  of  fire  and  emergency  police  equipment, 
to  which  city  school  children  are  frequently  subjected.  The 
tests  showed  not  only  lower  school  work  under  noise  than 
under  quiet,  but  also  that  "those  working  under  noise  were 
much  more  tired  at  the  end  of  the  period  than  those  working 
in  quiet." 

Loosening  College  Bonds 

THE  chaos  in  the  college  entrance  situation,  baffling  alike 
to  secondary  school  heads,  parents  and  pupils,  was  re- 
riewed  by  Carl  A.  Jessen,  specialist  in  secondary  education  in 
the  Office  of  Education,  at  the  recent  Interstate  Conference 
for  the  Discussion  of  Common  Problems  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Jessen  pointed  out  that  a  recent  survey  of  523  Amer- 
ican colleges  found  thirty-six  widely  varying  standards  of  ad- 
mission in  use,  many  of  them  "complex  and  unscientific."  Cur- 
rent state-wide  studies  of  the  problem  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Minnesota,  he  submitted,  point  toward  a  national  com- 
mission to  work  out  a  uniform  college  entrance  method. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  of  Chicago  announces  its  new 
admission  plan  which  leaves  junior  highschool  programs  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  secondary  school  heads,  and  liberalizes  the 
credit  requirements  for  the  last  two  years  of  college  preparatory 
work.  In  evaluating  scholastic  ability,  the  university  will  take 
into  account  the  character  of  the  program  of  study,  comparative 
yearly  grades,  general  intelligence,  the  character  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  It  will  also  consider  the  candidates'  personal 
qualities,  including  "initiative,  integrity,  promise  of  leadership 
ability,  social  attitude,  emotional  qualities,  aspirations,  health." 

Old  into  New 

T7MFTEEN  Harvard  professors  are  sponsoring  an  experi- 
•  ment  in  progressive  secondary  education,  at  the  Cambridge 
School  Kendall  Green.  Mass.  In  the  past  year,  the  school 
has  done  away  with  marks,  credits  and  formal  procedure. 
After  the  brief  morning  assembly,  there  is  a  period  of  two 
hours  with  no  bells,  no  regular  classes,  when  each  child  must 
learn  to  plan  out  his  or  her  own  work  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  assignment  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Classes  are  used  for  teaching,  not  testing,  and  lively  discussions 
alternate  with  lectures  by  the  teacher.  In  the  afternoon  there 
is  an  hour  in  the  "hobby  shop."  By  means  of  a  variety  of 
opportunities  for  handcraft,  pupils  have  a  chance  to  discover 
things  they  enjoy  doing  in  their  leisure  time.  The  school,  which 
is  coeducational,  takes  a  limited  number  of  both  boys  and  girls 
as  resident  pupils.  The  change  from  a  traditional  college- 
preparatory  school  for  sirls  to  a  "new"  school,  is  going  forward 
under  the  direction  of  John  R.  P.  French,  appointed  head- 
master a  year  ago. 

Toward  Better  Race  Relations 

BROADENING  opportunity  for  developing  professional 
and  business  leadership  is  emphasized  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant needs  of  the  American  Negro  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  General  Education  Board.  The  report  gives  in  some  detail 
the  new  plans  for  three  affiliated  Negro  colleges  at  Atlanta, 
which  the  Board  indicates  as  "a  favorable  point  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Necrro  education."  The  three  colleges,  Spelman,  for 
women,  Morehouse,  for  men,  and  Atlanta  University  provide 
•  nucleus  for  a  university  center.  One  result  of  the  recent 
affiliation  is  that  Atlanta  University  has  been  enabled  to  dis- 
continue undergraduate  work  and  to  begin  a  program  of 


graduate  study  and  professional  training.  To  capitalize  its 
work,  now  largely  financed  through  annual  gifts,  and  to  secure 
endowment  for  expansion,  the  university  has  undertaken  a 
financial  campaign,  to  which  the  General  Education  Board  has 
conditionally  pledged  $1,500,000. 

The  results  of  higher  education  for  Negroes  in  the  South 
depend  not  only  on  the  standards  set  up  by  Negro  institutions, 
but  also  on  the  attitude  of  the  white  community.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  recently  undertook  to  find  out 
definitely  what  contribution  the  white  colleges  of  the  South 
are  making  toward  intelligent  race  relations  through  their 
curricula,  through  research  in  the  social  sciences,  and  through 
voluntary  student  activities.  The  results  of  this  survey  of  155 
colleges,  as  summarized  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  showed  that  thirty-nine  col- 
leges were  giving  specific  courses  in  race  relations,  and  that 
seventy-six  were  giving  correlated  treatment  of  race  relations 
in  sociology,  history  and  other  subjects.  In  addition,  thirty- 
eight  colleges  reported  other  race  relations  activities,  and  also 
fourteen  doctor's  dissertations  and  forty-four  master's  theses 
in  this  field. 

When  We  Play 

"ITTTTH  kindergartens  and  pre-school  classes  being  lopped 
*  *  off  as  "luxuries"  due  to  cuts  in  the  school  budgets,  there 
is  increasing  need  for  helpful  suggestion  ( as  to  what  should 
be  provided  for  children's  play  at  home.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press  has  just  published  Play  Behavior  and  Choice 
of  Play  Materials  of  Pre-School  Children,  the  report  of  a 
cooperative  study  made  by  a  group  of  Chicago  schools  and 
social  agencies,  written  by  Dorothy  Van  Alstyne  (104  pp. 
Price,  $i).  Pre-school  groups  of  children  from  two  to  five 
years  old  were  supplied  with  similar  play  equipment,  and  their 
interest,  activity  and  social  behavior  observed  and  recorded 
over  a  four-month  period.  The  results  underscore  the  need 
of  young  children  for  play  materials  as  contrasted  with  toys. 
Among  all  the  1 12  children  included  in  the  study,  and  partic- 
ularly the  two-  and  three-year-olds,  there  was  greater  individual 
satisfaction  and  conspicuously  greater  social  value  in  the  use 
of  clay,  scissors,  crayons,  blocks,  than  in  play  with  "pull  toys," 
wooden  animals  and  mechanical  toys.  The  report  includes  a 
tentative  list  of  desirable  play  materials  for  either  home  or 
school  use  for  each  age  group. 


THE  Seventh  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  during 
the  week  of  May  16,  closing  with  an  evening  session  held 
jointly  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Educa- 
tion. A  feature  of  the  conference  will  be  a  special  demonstra- 
tion of  educational  and  guidance  service  for  the  unemployed, 
as  worked  out  by  the  Employment  Stabilization  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 


HOWARD  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  announces  a  new 
educational  quarterly,  The  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  analyz- 
ing and  discussing  "problems  and  trends  incidental  to  the 
education  of  Negroes."  The  quarterly  will  be  edited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education. 


COMMONWEALTH  College,  Mena,  Arkansas,  announces  a 
summer  camp  offering  a  combined  vacation  of  play,  work  and 
study  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  dollar  a  day.  This  fee  will 
cover  meals,  lodging,  laundry  service,  class  tuition  and  recrea- 
tion for  those  who  will  "help  out  with  community  activities" 
for  fifteen  hours  a  week.  Those  who  won't  work  must  pay 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  day.  Summer  courses  offered  by 
this  labor  college  will  include  economics,  labor  history  and 
problems,  imperialism,  journalism,  psychology  and  "effective 
English."  There  will  also  be  discussion  groups. 
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Ohio  Looks  at  Insurance 

STATE-WIDE  chance  to  talk  over  the  pros  and  cons  of 
unemployment  insurance  is  being  offered  Ohio  citizens  by 
the  State  Commission  on  Unemployment  Insurance,  with  the 
twofold  aim  of  giving  the  commission  a  fair  sampling  of  public 
opinion  on  the  general  principle  and  on  its  working  details, 
and  to  stimulate  popular  interest  along  these  lines.  Hearings 
have  already  been  held  at  Cleveland,  Youngstown  and  Toledo, 
and  two  will  be  held  this  month,  one  in  Cincinnati  and  one  in 
Dayton.  Later,  a  hearing  may  be  held  in  the  coal-mining  area; 
the  present  strike  situation  makes  present  plans  indefinite  (see 
page  195  of  this  issue).  Social  workers,  public  officials,  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders,  labor  representatives  and  the 
clergy  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  hearings.  The 
commission  has  also  heard  many  persons  who  came  in  response 
to  newspaper  publicity. 

An  interesting  development  has  been  the  appearance  of 
speakers  representing  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Members  League  Favor- 
ing Unemployment  Insurance.  This  is  not  a  "left-wing  group," 
but  a  body  of  trade  unionists  working  for  the  endorsement  of 
unemployment  insurance  by  local  and  state  A.  F.  of  L.  or- 
ganizations, and,  ultimately,  for  a  reversal  of  the  stand  of  the 
national  organization  on  the  question  (see  The  Survey,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1931,  page  186). 

Pressure  of  other  duties  has  forced  Senator  James  A. 
Reynolds  to  resign  as  chairman.  The  governor  has  appointed 
in  his  place  another  member  of  the  commission,  Professor  Wil- 
liam Leiserson  of  Antioch  College. 

As  a  basis  for  the  hearings,  the  commission  has  prepared 
a  pamphlet  which  outlines  the  purpose  of  unemployment  in- 
surance and  includes  questions  on  scope,  premiums  and  con- 
tributions, qualifications  for  and  amounts  of  benefits,  the  in- 
surance carrier,  and  administration. 


Pay  Days 


T1 


''HE  lengths  to  which  city  authorities  are  finding  it  neces- 
•*•  sary  because  of  relief  demands  to  cut  into  resources  for 
recreation  and  education,  at  a  time  when  all  such  outlets  are 
sorely  needed,  is  shown  by  recent  reports  from  Detroit.  In 
that  hard-pressed  community  it  is  expected  that  the  Art  Mu- 
seum will  go  off  the  free  basis  and  institute  a  number  of  pay 
days  each  week.  A  similar  plan  will  be  applied  to  the  zoo. 
The  library  trustees  have  under  serious  consideration  a  rental 
charge  of  two  cents  on  all  books  drawn  out  by  adults,  produc- 
ing a  probable  revenue  of  $35,000  for  the  coming  year.  This 
limitation  of  library  service  is  being  opposed  by  the  Taxpayers' 
League  and  also  by  the  Socialist  Party,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  unemployed  are  at  present  the  largest  library  users. 

Stretching  the  Food  Dollar 

AT7HEN  Detroit  pared  down  its  relief  allowance  to  less 
than  fifteen  cents  per  day  per  person  social  workers  and 
dieticians  alike  were  puzzled  about  how  to  help  the  twenty- 
seven  thousand  families  "on  the  welfare"  to  use  to  the  best 
advantage  the  bare  dietary  essentials  this  sum  provided.  Sup- 
plying lists  of  groceries  was  one  thing;  balanced  palatable 
meals  were  something  else.  In  January  representatives  of 
eleven  agencies  formed  a  committee  to  work  with  the  city- 
welfare  department  and  the  board  of  health.  Social  workers 
themselves,  it  was  found,  needed  light  on  how  to  turn  cornmeal, 


canned  tomatoes,  soup-meat  and  rutabagas  into  palatable 
meals.  For  a  week  in  April  the  committee,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School,  put  on  a  food  demonstra- 
tion to  which  were  invited  city-welfare  workers  and  others 
concerned  with  stretching  the  food  dollar.  First  in  the  exhibit 
was  the  entire  week's  food  supply  for  a  family  of  five  costing 
$5.71.  Then  came  the  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  tables 
showing  exactly  what  these  meals  could  and  should  contain 
within  the  limitations  of  the  food  order.  At  another  table  the 
committee  showed  how  to  use  a  two-and-a-half-pound  roast 
to  give  savoriness  to  five  different  dishes.  Everyone  who  came 
to  the  demonstration  was  invited  to  sample  the  dishes  shown, 
and  was  given  a  folder  with  the  points  to  consider  in  planning 
an  emergency  diet,  a  week's  menus  showing  variations  of  dishes 
made  from  the  rations,  and  many  recipes  for  suggested  dishes. 
"The  demonstration,"  says  Dorothy  Tyler  of  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School,  "proved  valuable  not  only  for  those  'on  the 
welfare'  but  also  for  the  increasing  number  of  people  who 
are  living  on  greatly  reduced  incomes  or  dwindling  savings 
and  who  must  maintain  themselves  on  a  Spartan  standard." 

Women  Who  Work 

UT  of  the  depression  is  coming  a  growing  body  of  real 
facts  about  unemployment — the  groups  affected  and  the 
results  of  joblessness  on  the  individual  and  on  the  community. 
An  excellent  example  of  such  fact-finding  is  the  study,  Wage 
Earning  Women  and  the  Industrial  Conditions  of  1930,  just 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Women's  Bureau  (No.  92.  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Washington.  Price,  15  cents).  The  report 
is  based  on  personal  interviews  with  about  one  fifth  of  the 
women  wage-earners  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  a  typical  factory 
community,  21  per  cent  of  whom  had  lost  their  jobs  during  the 
year  of  the  study.  In  the  2031  families  including  a  husband 
or  father,  only  33  per  cent  reported  the  "head  of  the  house" 
as  having  "a  steady  job."  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  married,  but  twice  as  many  married  as  single  women 
were  unemployed.  Some  had  voluntarily  given  up  their  jobs, 
due  to  popular  sentiment  against  married  women  working, 
but  most  had  been  laid  off  solely  because  they  were  married. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  youth  of  the  group  (48  per  cent 
under  25)  and  also  the  difficulty  of  girls  just  out  of  school  in 
finding  any  sort  of  work.  Payroll  information,  supplied  by 
employers,  showed  that  the  percentage  of  those  working  under 
thirty-six  hours  a  week  had  increased  from  16  to  38  during 
the  year  of  the  study,  and  the  proportion  of  those  earning 
under  $10  a  week  had  increased  from  9  to  23  per  cent. 

First  Fruits  of  Study 

'TPHE  Commission  on  Unemployment  of  the  American  Asso- 
*•  ciation  of  Social  Workers,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York, 
has  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  informative  bulletins 
on  conditions  and  pending  proposals  which  relate  to  unemploy- 
ment. Bulletin  No.  I  (2  pp.,  5  cents)  Relief  and  Unemployment 
Insurance,  by  Mollie  Ray  Carroll,  discusses  schemes  of  in- 
surance abroad  with  their  difficulties  and  problems.  Bulletin 
No.  2  (4  pp.,  10  cents)  Federal  Employment  Exchanges,  by 
Helen  Crosby,  analyzes  the  pending  Wagner  Bill,  summarizes 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  and  discusses  the  inherent 
possibilities  of  a  federal  employment  service  and  the  function- 
ing of  the  present  system. 

"Put  Them  on  Farms" 

FOR  those  who  urge  a  "back  to  the  land"  movement  as  an 
easy  cure  for  the  ills  of  unemployment,  there  is  food  for 
thought  in  a  middle-western  scheme  for  a  community  farming 
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project.  As  outlined  in  a  statement  by  O.  W.  Behrens,  secre- 
tary t°  Mayor  Anderson  of  Minneapolis,  the  plan  is  for  a 
colony  of  two  hundred  selected  families  on  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  farming  land.  The  group  would  be  self-sustaining, 
only  such  surplus  being  marketed  as  would  be  required  to 
purchase  what  the  colony  could  not  itself  produce.  "The  land 
will  be  fanned  on  a  central  management  basis.  Machinery, 
cattle,  poultry  and  manufacturing  unit*  will  be  utilized  and 
operated  in  the  same  manner."  The  group  sponsoring  the  plan 
states  that  plenty  cf  suitable  land  is  readily  available;  also 
that  the  response  to  the  first  press  reports  makes  it  certain 
that  the  problem  of  securing  families  would  be  one  of  selec- 
tion, not  of  recruiting.  The  one  stumbling  block  is  the  fact 
that  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  is  required  to  es- 
tablish the  colony  "and  insure  average  success,"  and  that  this 
not  inconsiderable  fund — which,  at  the  best,  would  take  care 
of  only  two  hundred  families — would  have  to  be  raised  "with- 
out the  advance  of  security  such  as  is  ordinarily  required." 

The  State  to  the  Rescue 

JL'ST  when  the  Ohio  industrial  cities  were  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  relief  barrel  the  special  session  of  the  legislature 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  series  of  emergency  acts  which,  if 
everything  works,  should  make  available  for  "poor  relief"  up- 
wards of  $25.000,000  in  tax  funds  between  now  and  March  I, 
1933.  The  new  laws  establish  a  State  Relief  Commission  to 
which  Governor  White  has  appointed  Howard  L.  Beavis,  F.  A. 
?r.  O.  W.  Merrell,  Frank  D.  Henderson  and  Dudley 
Blossom.  Funds  for  relief  purposes  by  cities  and  counties,  in- 
cluding aid  to  needy  school  children,  are  provided  by  a  diversion 
of  gasoline  and  automobile  taxes  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
excise  tax  on  certain  public  utilities.  Various  acts  authorize 
the  issuance  of  bonds  against  these  taxes,  and  provide  for  die 
approval  of  budgets  by  the  State  Relief  Commission  and  the 
Tax  Commission.  Proponents  of  the  new  legislation  assert 
that  its  clear  intent  is  to  provide  direct  or  work-relief  for  the 
unemployed  while  other  purposes  embraced  by  "poor  relief" 
will  be  maintained  by  ordinary  tax  funds. 

REASONS  for  a  federal-state  employment  service  and  the  set- 
up for  such  a  system  are  outlined  in  an  admirable  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry,  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  (532  17  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Price,  15  cents). 


UNEMPLOYMENT  relief  comes  high  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
assistant  attorney  general  has  delivered  the  opinion  that  un- 
employed who  receive  municipal  aid  lose  their  right  to  vote, 
this  under  a  state  law  which  denies  the  franchise  to  paupers 
and  persons  excused  from  paying  taxef. 


THE  extent  to  which  the  various  states  and  their  local  units 
may,  under  their  laws,  provide  funds  for  unemployment  relief 
is  analyzed,  discussed  and  documented  by  Carl  A.  Heistennan 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  in  an  article,  Constitutional 
Limitations  Affecting  State  and  Local  Relief  Funds,  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Social  Service  Review,  University  of 
Cskago  Press,  Chicago.  Single  copy.  $1.25. 


AN  old,  unused  show-boat,  tied  up  at  a  wharf  in  Baltimore. 
has  been  impressed  into  service  for  the  unemployed  and  dubbed 
the  Community  Cheer  Center.  The  Park  Board  has  supplied 
benches,  reading  matter  and  games  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
with  a  corps  of  volunteers,  does  the  rest.  Two  unemployed 
social  workers  are  in  charge.  No  food  is  served,  but  so 
friendly  is  the  atmosphere  and  so  entertaining  the  daily  pro- 
grams that  hundreds  of  men  flock  there  to  fill  the  long  idle 
afternoon  hours. 


When  Hundreds  Come  in  a  Day 

F  all  the  problems  of  family  welfare  societies  in  these 
difficult  times  none  is  more  harassing  than  that  of  intake 
— whom  to  take  and  whom  to  turn  away  when  obviously  all 
who  apply  cannot  be  taken.  Ingenuity  has  been  taxed  every- 
where to  devise  means  of  sifting  the  applicants  in  a  way  to 
avoid  injustice  and  undue  hardship  and  to  ensure  prompt  as- 
sistance for  those  in  immediate  distress. 

In  St.  Louis  seven  case-work  agencies  have  centered  their 
intake  in  a  single  joint  application  bureau  equipped  with  ample 
office  space  and  staffed  with  the  most  competent  interviewers 
that  the  agencies  could  muster.  A  reception  room  is  in  charge 
of  a  head  clerk  skilled  in  managing  crowds  and  possessed  of 
a  keen  eye  for  sorting  out  people.  The  office  is  open  from 
8  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  On  the  peak  day  of  the  winter  eight  hundred 
applicants  were  handled.  The  usual  number  is  about  three 
hundred  a  day  with  an  average  waiting  time  of  two  hours. 
There  are  three  waiting  rooms  separated  by  screens. 

All  interviews  are  at  small  tables  in  a  big  uncrowded  room. 
Information  may  be  verified  by  telephone  while  the  interview 
is  in  progress.  The  effort  of  the  interviewer  is,  (i)  to  get  the 
facts  of  the  present  situation,  especially  in  regard  to  its  emer- 
gency aspects;  (2)  to  discover  natural  sources  of  help  not  yet 
exhausted  and  to  show  the  applicant  how  to  use  these  re- 
sources so  that  he  may  avoid  or  at  least  postpone  his  appli- 
cation for  assistance,  and  (3)  to  pave  the  way  for  a  visit  to 
the  home  by  explaining  just  what  the  relief  agency 
can  and  cannot  do.  These  interviews  occupy  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  and  justify  themselves  in  many  ways.  People 
who  are  more  frightened  than  hurt  are  encouraged  to  go  on 
under  their  own  steam,  occasional  willing  takers  are  weeded 
out  and  sent  on  their  way  and  persons  who  need  some  form  of 
service  other  than  that  which  the  allied  agencies  can  render 
are  directed  to  that  service.  When  in  the  judgment  of  the 
interviewer  a  case  should  be  made,  the  applicant  is  sent  home 
with  the  promise  of  a  visit  and  die  interview  is  written  up  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  sent  to  the  agency  equipped  to  deal 
with  him. 

The  more  careful  office  interview,  especially  where  emergency 
relief  is  given,  makes  possible  die  postponement  of  die  home 
visit  and  die  better  organization  of  the  case  workers'  time. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  has  worked  out  an  ap- 
pointment system  for  applicants  which  in  itself  serves  to  weed 
out  a  good  many  casuals  and  is  specializing  in  what  it  calls 
"across  die  desk  organization  of  resources"  to  keep  die  client 
going  widiout  recourse  to  regular  case  treatment.  The  appli- 
cant, whether  to  die  central  or  to  a  district  office,  has  his — 
though  it  is  more  frequendy  her — first  contact  widi  an  ex- 
perienced reception  clerk  who,  while  gaining  information  neces- 
sary for  the  Social  Service  Exchange  clearance,  explores  the 
possibility  of  untapped  resources  and  shrewdly  estimates  the 
urgency  of  die  need.  Frequently  an  applicant  is,  unknown  to 
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herself,  eligible  for  a  mother's  allowance  or  for  some  form  of 
veteran's  aid.  When  this  is  discovered  she  is  given  full  di- 
rections, with  written  addresses,  as  to  how  and  where  to  apply. 
The  responsibility  to  follow  through  is  put  squarely  on  the 
applicant.  The  Bureau  takes  no  further  action.  A  really 
surprising  number  of  applications  are  disposed  of  in  this  way 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  without  inroads  on  the 
time  of  the  case  workers. 

When  it  appears  to  the  reception  clerk  that  assistance  is 
probably  indicated  but  that  the  need  is  not  emergent  she  dis- 
cusses the  applicant's  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  until 
she  can  'be  reached  on  the  appointment  schedule.  An  intake 
calendar  with  the  office  hours  of  all  the  intake  workers  is 
under  her  hand.  The  appointment  may  be  for  several  but 
never  for  more  than  ten  days  ahead  according  to  the  appli- 
cant's admitted  ability  to  carry  on.  On  one  point  the  Bureau 
is  insistent,  that  for  this  appointment  interview  the  man,  the 
wage-earner,  shall  come  to  the  office  and  shall  leave  any  and 
all  children  at  home. 

The  postponement  of  the  decisive  interview  weeds  out  a 
good  many  cases.  Applicants  apparently  find  their  state  less 
serious  than  they  thought  and  do  not  turn  up  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  insistence  on  having  the  husband  come  to  the  office 
is  also  conducive  to  second  thought.  Time  and  again  the  first 
visit  of  the  wife  will  fee  followed  by  a  call  from  an  irate  hus- 
band who  bitterly  denies  that  his  family  needs  help  and  is 
prepared  to  prove  it. 

But  when  the  reception  clerk  senses  an  acute  situation  no 
time  is  lost.  The  applicant  goes  at  once  to  a  skilled  inter- 
viewer and  the  case  is  cleared  by  telephone  with  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  while  the  interview  is  in  progress.  Even 
at  this  point  some  eliminations  occur  since  the  Exchange  report 
may  reveal  that  some  other  family  society  is  already  han- 
dling the  case.  Also  the  skill  of  the  interviewer  may  bring  out 
that  the  applicant  really  needs  services  such  as  health,  pre- 
natal or  convalescent  care  and  does  not  require  relief.  In 
such  instances  she  is  carefully  directed  to  the  source  of  as- 
sistance, but  the  responsibility  for  connecting  with  it  is  left 
to  her.  The  Bureau  with  its  present  staggering  burden  of 
work  does  not  attempt  to  lead  anyone  to  water  nor  to  make 
him  drink.  These  office  interviews  may  take  from  thirty-five 
minutes  to  an  hour. 

But    when    all    is    said    and    done    there 
still  remain  a  good  many  cases  where  need 
is   obvious.     These  get  first   aid   then   and 
there    followed    by   a   'home    visit    and    the 
usual    routines   of   case    treatment.     Appli- 
cants  who   return   by   appointment   are 
handled  in  much  the  same  way. 
Every  effort  is  made  by  skilled 
interviewers  to  bring  out  re- 
sources and  to  direct  the  ap- 
plicant how  to  organize  them 
for  himself.  Only  when  this 
is  ineffective  is  a  case 
opened    and    a    home    visit 
made. 

The  procedure  of  the 
Philadelphia  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Society,  which  has 
been  experimenting  for 
some  time  with  a  method 
of  sifting  cases  at  the  in- 
take point,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau. The  intake  task  here 
involves  three  people:  the 
reception  clerk  who  sees 
all  applicants  and  steers 
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them  to  other  agencies,  makes  contact  with  staff  workers  on 
cases  known  to  them  or  refers  them,  if  new  clients,  to  the 
application  secretary  or  the  child-care  supervisor.  These  two 
workers  are  equipped  to  give  clients,  immediately  after  their 
contact  with  the  reception  clerk,  the  same  intensive  interview 
as  would  ordinarily  be  given  'by  the  district  worker  in  the 
first  visit  to  the  home.  By  this  means  a  considerable  number 
of  applications  are  disposed  of  "with  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
client  and  justice  to  his  situation,"  while  the  districts  are  spared 
an  over-burden  of  unnecessary  investigations.  Of  a  group  of 
916  applicants  at  the  reception  desk  504  were  immediately  re- 
ferred to  other  agencies,  342  were  equitably  disposed  of  by  the 
application  secretary  or  the  child-care  supervisor  and  7°  were 
accepted  for  service  by  the  districts.  Only  two  of  the  appli- 
cants returned  at  a  later  date  for  reconsideration  of  their 
problems. 

Keeping  Up  Renewals 

By   AUDREY    M.    HAYDEN 
Executive  Secretary,  Illinois   Society  for  Prevention   of  Blindness 

SINCE  so  large  a  share  of  a  social  agency's  income  is  de- 
rived from  renewed  contributions  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  old  money  coming  back  is  never  far  out  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  financial  secretary.  Some  of  us  have  a  theory  that 
a  lapsed  contributor  is  never  a  dead  contributor,  and  we  fol- 
low-up until  he  revives,  specifically  calls  us  off  or  literally  dies. 
But  keeping  him  alive  is  much  better  than  to  try  to  resuscitate 
him. 

The  Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago  sends  five  renewal 
notices  to  its  contributors  before  it  admits  even  discourage- 
ment. The  first  goes  out  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
month  in  which  the  renewal  is  due.  It  is  a  printed  form, 
filled  in  by  typewriter,  with  a  typed  envelop.  In  good  times 
this  brought  about  52  per  cent  return,  but  this  has  lately 
dropped  to  43  per  cent.  The  second  notice  goes  out  three 
weeks  after  the  first.  It  is  a  hand-signed  letter  in  a  typed 
envelop  with  a  printed  enclosure.  This  brings  about  30  per  cent. 
The  third  and  fourth  notices  follow  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 
Both  are  hand-signed  letters  with  enclosures.  The  fifth  goes 
back  to  the  original  filled-in  form.  At  Christmas  every  lapsed 
contributor  gets  a  special  letter  which  frequently  serves  to 
bring  him  back  into  the  fold. 

The  Glenwood  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys  sends  out 
four  notices  within  a  period  of  six  weeks.    The  first,  mailed  on 
the   first  of   the   month   in  which   renewal   is  due,   is  a  hand- 
signed  letter  with  a  hand-written  notation  at  the  bottom  on 
the  amount  of  last  year's  contribution   and   with  printed 
matter  enclosed.     This  used   to  bring  57   per 
cent    return,   but   now  brings   about   38   per 
cent.     The    first   follow-up   is   on    a   blank 
which   has   all   the   ear-marks   of    a   tele- 
gram except  that  the  name  of  the  school 
replaces   that   of    the   telegraph   company. 
It  is  sent  through  the  mail  as  nearly  as 
possible  on   the  exact  anniversary  of  the 
previous  contribution.     Formerly   it   drew 
a   10  per  cent   return.    Latterly  this  has 
risen  to  12  per  cent.    The  third  effort,  a 
hand-signed    letter    with    literature     en- 
closed,  is  mailed   on  the  last  day  of   the 
month.     It    has    brought    as   high    as    16 
per  cent,  but  has  now  fallen  to  3  per  cent. 
Two  weeks  later   a   fourth  letter,   hand- 
signed,  with  enclosure   is  mailed.    There 
the    intensive    effort    stops.    But    in    the 
course  of  a  year  all  lapses  for  all  months 
receive  four  additional  letters  with  results 
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The  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  makes 
fire  renewal  appeals.  The  first,  mailed  about  a  week  before 
the  first  of  the  month,  is  a  very  formal  high-class  card  filled 
in  by  hand,  in  a  hand-addressed  envelop.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Society,  Thank  You  for  My  Eyes,  is  enclosed.  The  re- 
turn on  this,  formerly  about  54  per  cent,  has  lately  dropped  to 
40  per  cent.  The  second  notice,  mailed  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  in  a  hand-addressed  envelop,  is  a  personal  letter,  hand- 
signed  with  a  hand-written  notation  of  the  amount  due  at  the 
bottom.  A  reprint  of  a  newspaper  editorial  commenting  fa- 
vorably on  the  work  of  the  society  is  enclosed.  Returns  on  this 
run  about  14  per  cent.  The  third  notice,  sent  two  weeks  later, 
ctill  in  a  hand-addressed  envelop,  is  a  filled-in  card  similar  to 
the  first  notice,  but  on  cheaper  stock.  This  draws  about  10 
per  cent.  The  fourth  and  fifth  notices  are  sent  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  months.  Both  are  hand-signed  letters  with  news- 
paper dipping  enclosures.  During  1928-29  this  Society  had  a 
92  per  cent  renewal  of  memberships.  During  1930-31  it  dropped 
to  87  per  cent. 

The  Vagrant  Observer 

By  ELWOOD  STREET 
Director    the    Community    Chut,    Waikinfttn,   D.    C. 

LIONEL  E.  BRITTLE,  secretary  of  the  Financial  Federa- 
tion of  Montreal,  recently  wrote  to  your  Observer,  "We 
have  some  twenty-two  thousand  cards  in  our  file  to  record  the 
amount,  and  so  on,  of  individual  subscriptions  received.  We 
now  have  to  consider  what  form  of  card  is  best  on  which  to 
consider  this  record.  In  our  present  files  these  cards  are  filed 
vertically  in  the  old  fashioned  way  but  we  are  considering  the 
installation  of  some  visible  system.  While  the  visible  system 
has  obvious  advantages  we  are  considering  whether  they  will 
outweigh  the  initial  cost  for  equipment  and  clerical  assistar 

We  suggested  as  follows:  "We  would  not  recommend  the 
installation  of  any  visible  system  for  so  large  a  list.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  inordinately  high  and  the  use  restricted  to 
preparation  for  and  conduct  of  your  annual  campaign.  If  you 
were  a  business  concern  conducting  salec  endeavors  through- 
out the  year,  the  visible  system  would  doubtless  have  great 
value.  There  is  no  indication  however  from  the  experience  of 
any  social  agency  of  which  I  am  aware  that  the  visible  index 
has  enough  advantage  over  a  well  indexed  vertical  file  to 
justify  the  extra  expense.  The  vertical  file  as  you  know  is 
capable  of  very  flexible  handling.  It  can  have  all  sorts  of 
signals  and  guides  for  indicating  various  relationships,  such  as 
persons  who  have  not  subscribed,  or  who  have  subscribed  gifts 
of  certain  amounts,  or  who  are  assigned  to  various  divisions 
of  the  campaign  organizations.  Visible  indexes  can  be  valuable 
for  smaller  lists  of  large  contributors  which  have  more  frequent 
and  continued  use  than  do  the  larger  lists  of  general  prospects." 

HAROLD  CROSS,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
of  the  Community  Fund  in  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  an  unusual 
collection  of  charts  prepared  by  the  Social  Service  Exchange. 
These  charts  show  the  number  of  cases  cleared  through  the 
Social  Service  Exchange  each  day  by  each  of  the  family  welfare 
and  relief  societies.  In  that  way  the  exact  burden  of  applica- 
tions for  relief  can  be  seen  and  very  convincing  statements 
made  to  those  who  raise  questions  as  to  whether  there  is  need 
for  relief. 

AN  effective  scheme  which  your  Observer  saw  in  one  of  the 
campaigns  recently  visited  was  that  of  the  "minimum  sale." 
The  Special  Gifts  or  Big  Gifts  Committee  had  instructions 
that  it  was  to  receive  no  pledge  of  less  than  a  given  aim 
say,  Sioo.  If  the  prospect  tried  to  give  less  than  Sioo  he  was 
toM  that  the  worker  could  not  accept  anything  less  and  if  he 
wanted  to  give  through  the  general  solicitation  unit  he  would 
have  to  give  that  amount.  This  argument  was  usually  effective. 


Five-Foot  Shelf  on  Housing 

PLANNING  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  DISTRICTS.  Rffort  of  Pren- 
drmfs  Conftmet  on  Home  BnUnf  ••"*  Home  Owmertkif.  227  ff. 
Prict  $1.15  fnffmU  of  Tkf  Survey. 

ENTITLED  Planning  for  Residential  Districts,  the  first 
volume  of  the  final  reports  of  the  President's  Conference 
on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership  has  been  published, 
containing  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  city  planning  and 
zoning,  subdivision  layout,  landscape  planning  and  planting  and 
utilities  for  houses  besides  an  appendix  to  the  last  named  report 
and  a  special  report  on  housing  in  unincorporated  areas.  Be- 
cause obviously  good  housing  is  first  of  all  dependent  on  good 
surroundings,  the  selection  of  the  findings  of  these  committees 
as  the  introduction  to  the  series,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
housing,  is  indeed  a  wise  one.  The  material  presented  serves 
to  show,  as  the  editors,  John  M.  Gries  and  James  Ford,  say 
in  the  foreword,  "the  extent  to  which  progress  in  such  matters. 
L  e.  home  surroundings,  depends  not  only  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  more  enlightened  and  larger  outlook,  but  upon  the 
use  of  highly  developed  professional  technique  and  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  with  their  local  government."  Even 
those  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Conference  itself  missed 
an  opportunity  in  not  more  aggressively  pushing  a  program 
looking  toward  the  building  of  more  moderate-priced  houses, 
will  join  in  agreeing  that  the  Conference  is  rendering  a  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  good  housing  by  offering  in  tangible 
form  the  pertinent  experience  of  leaders  in  serious  fields.  This 
first  volume  is  especially  valuable  for  city  planners,  subdivides, 
real-estate  men  and  city  officials  as  well  as  for  garden  clubs 
and  civic  improvement  associations.  It  should  serve  also  as  a 
textbook  for  schools  and  colleges  and  a  source-book  to  busi- 
ness and  civic  organizations. 

The  reports  of  the  other  twenty-seven  conference  committees 
will  be  published  in  ten  additional  volumes  during  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months.  Six  of  these  are  now  in  preparation, 
includjng  those  covering  the  committees  on  finance  and  taxa- 
tion; slums;  large-scale  housing  and  decentralization;  home 
ownership;  income  and  types  of  dwellings;  house  design,  con- 
struction and  fundamental  equipment;  Negro  housing  and 
finally  farm  and  village  housing. 

Single  volumes  can  be  obtained  for  Si  plus  15  cents  postage 
from  Dr.  John  Gries,  executive  secretary.  President's  Confer- 
ence on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Washington.  D.  C.  A  special  price  of  Sio  plus 
50  cents  postage  will  be  made  for  the  complete  set  of  eleven 
volumes.  LOULA  D.  LASKEH 

Supplanting  the  Loan  Shark 

CREDIT  UNION.  A  Cfof*nta»  BM*M*  Boo*,  try  Roy  F.  Btrtr* 
err*.  Btrkmtm  HOI  Pro*.  JOB  ».  Prict  $1.50  *u*»*Mf  of  Tkt 
5»«- 


\  STOUNDING  has  been  the  growth  of  credit  unions  - 
•**•    1921.     From   199  in  four  states  they  have  extended   to 
thirty-two    states   and    increased   to    1300.    with    over    300.000 
members  and  assets  of  $47.000.000!    To  Mr.  Bergengren  and 
the    Credit   Union    National    Extension    Bureau   must  go   the 
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major  credit  for  this  record.  As  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
was  the  first  to  challenge  the  loan  shark  by  its  tireless  fight 
for  uniform  small  loans  legislation,  now  the  Credit  Union 
Extension  Bureau  is  doing  the  constructive  "mopping  up"  in 
that  campaign  by  establishing  genuinely  cooperative  credit 
societies  all  over  the  United  States. 

This  book  tells  you  how  to  form  a  credit  union  and  how  to 
run  it;  how  to  get  a  charter  and  how  to  keep  the  books.  And 
it  does  more.  It  gives  you  an  inspiring  picture  of  the  expansion 
of  cooperative  credit  beginning  with  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze- 
Delitsch  and  ending  with  those  thirteen  hundred  societies  in 
America  in  1931.  The  author  is  a  practical  organizer.  His 
book  was  written  in  Pullman  cars  and  in  the  cloakrooms  of 
state  capitols  amidst  the  smoke  of  legislative  battle.  It  is  from 
those  battles  that  most  of  the  thirty-two  state  laws  providing 
for  credit  unions  came.  He  says  of  his  purpose:  "This  book 
is  designed  for  folks  who  may  be  interested  to  organize  and 
operate  credit  unions — not  primarily  for  research  worker  or 
statistician." 

But  practical  man  as  Mr.  Bergengren  is,  the  whole  tone  of 
his  book  is  that  of  the  social  philosopher  who  knows  the  value 
of  slow  cooperative  effort.  Right  when  he  is  telling  us  how 
to  draft  bookkeeping  forms  for  working  people  to  use,  he 
pauses  to  say  that  "the  real  job  of  the  credit  union  is  to  prove 
the  practicality  of  the  brotherhood  of  man!" 

LESLIE  E.  WOODCOCK 

Manager  Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale,  Inc., 
New  York  City 

The  Social  Inefficient 

THE    MENTAL     DEFECTIVE,    by    R.    J.     Berry    and    R.     G.     Gordon. 
Whittlesey     House.     217     pp.     Price     $2.50     postpaid     of     The     Survey. 

THE  authors  use  the  results  of  recent  research  in  neurology 
and  brain  physiology  with  their  own  accurate  knowledge 
of  mental  defectives  to  bring  the  problem  of  the  feebleminded 
down  to  date.  They  attempt  "to  lay  a  physiological  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  mental  defect."  To  one  who  knows 
idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons  by  experience  in  their  care,  this 
"foundation"  reveals  brain  conditions  which  result  in  traits 
and  behavior  that  are  very  familiar. 

The  authors  quote  Dr.  Karl  Pearson's  dictum,  "The  term 
mental  defective  should  be  replaced  by  social  inefficient."  They 
work  out  Pearson's  theory  making  a  good  case  for  'their  sug- 
gested "policy  for  the  problem." 

Two  chapters  treat  of  The  Evolution  of  the  Brain  and  The 
Making  of  Mind  in  a  way  that  the  layman  will  find  illuminat- 
ing. They  lay  stress  on  heredity  as  chief  cause  of  mental  defect 
with  syphilis,  alcohol  and  other  blood  poisons  contributory. 
They  emphasize  the  fact  that,  innate  mental  defect  being  in- 
curable, prevention  is  our  only  hope. 

About  their  "policy,"  which  is  permanent  segregation  in 
colonies,  made  self-supporting  by  the  labor  of  the  colonists, 
with  sterilization  an  added  safeguard,  there  may  be  question. 
Certainly  it  would  come  as  near  prevention  as  can  be  attained. 
But  the  numbers  involved  are  so  vast  that  it  seems  unlikely 
any  state  will  undertake  it.  A  recent  royal  commission  estimates 
the  number  needing  care  in  England  and  Wales  at  eight  per 
one  thousand  of  the  population.  The  authors  think  there  are 
three  or  four  times  as  many.  That  means  certainly  300,000 
and  possibly  1,000,000.  This  reviewer  believes  that  notwith- 
standing cost,  it  would  be  good  public  policy  to  segregate  even 
so  many,  and  Utopian  to  expect  it  to  be  done,  either  in  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  during  the  present  century,  if  ever. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 

Dr.  Exner  on  Sex 

THE   SEXUAL   SIDE   OF   MARRIAGE,   by   M.   J.   Exner.   M.D.     W.    W. 
Morton.     256  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

R.  EXNER  is  well  known  in  the  educational  field  of  social 
hygiene  as   a  conservative   representative  of   the  medical 
and  biological  interests  in  the  art  of  monogamic  marriage.    By 


culling  from  the  monographic  volumes  in  which  elaborate 
social  and  pathological  researches  have  been  reported  in  the 
past  few  years  he  has  to  offer  a  simple,  direct,  objective  story 
of  the  troubles  of  the  married  together  with  plain  and  practical 
instructions  for  their  prevention.  That  such  frank  and  helpful 
textbooks  for  the  laity  can  be  circulated  as  useful  contributions 
to  the  conduct  of  life  is  a  guarantee  of  the  thoroughness  and 
solidity  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  today  and  their  middle- 
aged  parents  in  the  necessary  elements  of  physiology,  anatomy 
and  psychology.  The  book  will  be  sought  for  its  calm,  direct 
brevity,  its  sincerity  and  simplicity.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


Neighborhoods 


VILLAGE     AND     OPEN-COUNTRY     NEIGHBORHOODS,     by     Walter 
A.   Terpenning.      Century.      475    pp.      Price   $4  postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

THIS  is  a  book  in  which  both  the  material  presented  and  the 
methodology  of  gathering  and  interpreting  facts  have  been 
carefully  balanced  in  terms  of  modern  methods  of  investigation 
and  research.  The  author  has  always  been  careful  to  give 
both  a  background  and  a  foreground  of  neighborhood  expression 
and  to  provide  in  most  instances  a  solid  thread  of  historical 
sequence  and  present-day  reality.  The  conclusions  are  free 
from  rigid  dogmatism,  thus  leaving  the  reader  a  certain  free- 
dom of  interpretation.  This  however  has  not  detracted  from 
the  directness  of  the  book. 

Professor  Terpenning  has  studied  practically  every  country 
in  Europe  and  set  up  his  findings  against  a  very  keen  analysis 
of  American  neighborhood  history  and  development.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  conclusion  reached  is  that  "if  America  is 
ever  to  attain  the  ideal  of  good  citizenship  she  must  develop 
the  kind  of  neighborhood  conditions  in  which  citizenship  can 
grow." 

I  know  of  no  work  that  so  broadly  develops  the  concept  of 
the  neighborhood  as  a  dynamic  factor  in  social  organization 
and  expression  while  the  implications  of  the  author's  conclusions 
and  recommendations  suggest  not  alone  a  new  field  of  social 
endeavor,  but  a  new  method  of  physical  planning  of  com- 
munities in  which  the  neighborhood  would  take  form  as  an 
integrated  unit  in  which  social  relations  may  become  more 
personal  and  more  efficient  factors  in  the  development  of 
citizenship. 

Not  alone  social  workers,  but  city  planners  should  study 
this  book  as  a  work  which  can  be  helpful  in  reorienting  their 
work.  CAROL  ARONOVICI 

New  York  City 


Crime  and  Society 


OUR    LAWLESS    POLICE,    by    Ernest    Jerome    Hopkins.      Foreword    by 
Zechariah     Chafee,     Jr.     Viking.     379     pp.     Price     $3     postpaid     of     The 

SHOULD     PRISONERS     WORK?     by     Louis    N.     Robinson.     Winston. 

353  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
CRIMINAL   JUSTICE   IN    ENGLAND,   by   Pendleton   Howard.      Macmil- 

lan.     436  pp.     Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Sun-ey. 

T^VIDENTLY  we  are  to  be  treated  to  "gleanings"  from 
-'—'  the  Wickersham  Commission.  So  many  inquirers  helped 
in  that  study,  so  voluminous  were  the  data  assembled,  and  so 
hurried  was  the  Commission  at  its  close  that  some  things  re- 
mained unpublished.  The  Commission  itself  has  indicated 
auspices  under  which  posthumous  volumes  are  to  appear.  Mr. 
Hopkins  gives  us  a  somewhat  journalistic  story  of  third-degree 
practices  in  the  United  States,  which  the  Commission  fairly 
adequately  covered  in  its  Report  No.  II.  Still,  this  volume 
will  probably  reach  fresh  readers  and  so  will  be  useful. 

The  title  of  Professor  Robinson's  book  is,  of  course,  ridicu- 
lous— he  would  probably  admit  that.  Yet  the  justification  for 
it  is  found  in  his  opening  sentence:  "Should  the  men  and  women 
confined  in  prison  have  work,  or  should  compulsory  idleness 
under  undesirable  conditions  be  a  part  of  the  penalty  inflicted 
for  crime?"  What  answer  would  you  give  to  the  question? 
Work,  we  all  assume,  is  wholesome  and  bracing — and  the 
fellow  who  works  means  business.  Yet  the  great  majority  of 
offenders  serving  sentences  for  misdemeanors  (and  these  con- 


stinite  the  great  majority  of  all  imprisoned  offenders)  are  held 
in  compulsory  idleness,  and  altogether  too  many  long-term 
offenders  have  little  or  no  work.  Is  this  intelligent  treatment 
of  persons  who,  for  the  time,  are  deprived  of  their  liberty? 
Dr.  Robinson's  book  reviews  much  of  the  familiar  material 
on  this  subject,  collects  the  facts  into  new  and  interesting 
tables,  makes  some  remarks  about  the  causes  of  unemployment 
in  prisons,  discusses  wages  for  prisoners,  and  concludes  that 
state-controlled  systems  of  prison  industry  are  the  best. 

Mr.  Howard  is  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Idaho 
— and  spent  a  year  in  England.  His  descriptive  account  of 
criminal  justice  in  England  is.  under  such  circumstances,  use- 
ful and  discriminating.  Not  only  does  he  make  comparisons 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  but  he  also 
analyses  the  inquisitorial  system  of  the  European  continent,  as 
contrasted  with  the  accusatorial  system  of  England  and  the 
red  States.  Some  of  his  most  biting  comments  are  directed 
at  the  extraordinary  American  institution  of  the  publk  prose- 
cutor; few  other  countries  know  this  official  in  the  same  Tain- 
glory  of  egocentric  exhibitionism  that  has  became  familiar  in 
every  courthouse  in  America.  Mr.  Howard  deals  primarily 
with  the  procedure  and  management  of  prosecutions,  and  not 
with  the  substance  of  either  the  punishment  or  treatment  of 
offenders.  In  this  field  his  book  is  an  addition  to  American 
information.  WiNTHtoP  D.  LAKE 

Trenton,  Xfti'  Jersey 


RUN    OF    THE   SHELVES 

A  DESCRJPTIJ'E  LIST  OF  THE  \EfT  BOOKS 


THE  NEGRO:  A  Selected  Bibliography.  RusuU  Sffe  Fouudfticm.  Kern 
Tort  City.  Price  10  cents. 

A  LIST  of  books  and  reports  on  various  phases  of  Negro  life 
published  since  1927. 

STRIKE  INJUNCTIONS  IN  THE  NEW  SOUTH,  by  Dmtme  tlcCrffkem. 
rt*    Cffotint    Frets.      290    ff.      Price    93    ffSlffH    of 
The   Survey. 

CASE  histories  of  the  actual  effects  of  the  use  of  injunctions 
at  Raltigh.  Asheville,  Elizabethton  and  Danville. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES,  by  EJwim  E.  W*t€. 
MeGme-J.  •-.  Price  $4  fcstfdj  of  The  Survey. 

A  VALUABLE  handbook  which,  seeking  to  give  "a  complete 
account  of  the  role  of  the  government  in  labor  disputes  in  the 
United  States."  emphasizes  problems  of  social  policy  rather 
than  legal  theory  and  practice.  It  is  illustrated  with  scores 
of  cases  and  actual  incidents. 

SOCIETY  AND  EDUCATION,  by  Jolm  A.  Kmmfmum.  tlmcmOfm.  SS» 
ff.  Pnet  $2  fostptid  of  Tk*  Surrey. 

A  VEW  textbook  on  educational  sociology  which  challenges 
much  of  the  material  now  taught  in  public  schools  and  it? 
division  into  subject  fields.  Of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  to  teachers. 

DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES:  NEW  YORK.  Cktrity  Ormmmi 
OTtvm  Society,  105  -  u:  22  Street.  850  ff.  Prict  $3  ffUffU  ff  The 
Surety. 

PLUMPER  by  fifty  pages  than  last  year  this  patriarch  of 
social-work  handbooks,  for  half  a  century  an  activity  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  offers  its  indispensable  service 
to  the  public.  This  is  the  third  edition  in  which  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  agencies  listed  has  followed  the  divi- 
sional organization  of  the  Welfare  Council.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Council  information  for  the  directory  was 
gathered,  checked  and  rechecked  by  twenty-one  different 
agencies  and  information  services.  Its  consolidation  and  ar- 
rangement remain  a  triumph  in  the  gentle  art  of  indexing  for 
ready  reference. 
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The  Most 
Complete 
Adult  Camp 
GREEN  in  the 

A\  AN  SI  CMS    Adriondacks 

Camp  for  Moderns 
Private  Golf  Course  on  Premises 

Interesting     Decoration     Day     Week-Ends 
planned. 

Many  attractions.     Compinsky  Trio. 

Will    you    join    our   party   leaving   Friday, 
May  27th  at  5:45? 

For   further   detail t: 
Address  11  W.  42nd  St.     Phone  Chickening  4-1345 

LEVA    BAKISB  IMr*c**r»  SAM    CAKLEN 


Complete  service 
from  New  York 

thrtrath  the  bit 
point  in  Rani* 
(3rd  clan)  and  re- 
turn  pascafe  from 
Cherbourg  or 
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etedinc 
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The  New 
Remington  Portable 

44444        NOISELESS 


Typewrite  anywhere!  Any  time!  At  home  .  .  . 
in  your  hotel  room  .  . .  while  you're  traveling!  Here's 
a  typewriter  which  will  not  disturb  your  neighbors 
.  .  .  will  not  wreck  your  own  train  of  thought. 

For  the  newest  portable  typewriter  is  Noiseless — 
write  as  fast  as  you  like,  all  you  hear  is  a  gentle 
purr — just  a  few  steps  away  it  can't  be  heard  at  all. 
And  the  concave  keys  are  shaped  to  take  shock  from 
the  finger  tips — being  black  instead  of  glaring  white 
they  even  protect  the  eyes  from  fatigue. 

And,  you'll  marvel  at  the  clean-cut,  uniform 
typing  .  .  .  the  same  mechanical  principles  which 
eliminate  noise  are  also  responsible  for  a  writing 
quality  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  office  machines. 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

When  calling  at  THE   SURVEY 
let  us  show  you  the  New  Portable. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
NEW  YORK 


39th  ed. 


1932 


A  consolidated,  classified  and  descriptive  directory 
of  social  agencies  serving  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  handbook  of  social  workers,  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  donors,  and  others  in  need  of  information 
as  to  the  social  service  resources  of  New  York. 
For  fifty  years  one  of  the  activities  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

850  pages          Cloth          $3.00 


Published    by   the 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York 


HOSPITAL  SURVEYS 


for 

HOSPITAL  BOARDS 

MUNICIPAL  DEPARTMENTS 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 


Who   Plan   Health   and   Hospital   Services   on 
the  Basis  of  Community  Needs. 

ANNA  C.  PHILLIPS 
15  West  I2th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Relief  and  the  Color  Line 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Among  our  varied  interests  at  Southeast 
House  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  we  consider  employment  and  the 
Negro  a  most  challenging  one.  Consequently  we  were  at- 
tracted by  the  three  following  sentences  in  Wheelbarrow  Pa- 
rade, by  Lisbeth  Parrott,  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  appearing  in  the  March 
Midmonthly  Survey:  "The  call  for  men  was  answered  by 
hundreds  of  jobseekers.  From  these  were  chosen  men  who 
were  legal  residents  and  who  had  families  dependent  upon 
them.  White  labor  was  paid  two  dollars  a  day  and  colored 
one  dollar  and  a  half  for  the  five  days  work  per  week." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  encourage  the  writer  of  the 
above  named  article  to  explain  through  the  medium  of  your 
thought-provoking  columns  'how  a  Negro  laborer  with  a  de- 
pendent family  can  exist  on  fifty  cents  less  per  day  than  a 
white  laborer.  In  North  Carolina  does  the  Negro  laborer  get 
his  bread  a  few  cents  cheaper?  Does  he  have  to  pay  less  for 
his  clothing  and  reduced  fees  for  medical  services?  We  are 
sure  that  many  of  your  readers  would  be  interested  in  the 
writer's  reply.  MARION  GRACE  CONOVER 

Headworker,  Southeast  House, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Negro  in  the  South  generally  has  a 
lower  standard  of  living  than  the  white  man,  regrettable  as 
this  may  be.  As  a  result,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
$1.50  per  day  would  come  as  near  meeting  the  Negro's  mini- 
mum demands  as  $2  would  the  white  man's.  It  often  happens 
here  that  the  Negro  is  paid  less  for  his  labor  than  is  the  white 
worker.  For  instance,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  pays  the 
experienced  teacher  holding  a  Class  A  certificate  (which  re- 
quires graduation  from  a  standard  college)  $120  per  month 
if  he  is  white,  $90  if  he  is  a  Negro.  Some  commodities  are 
probably  cheaper  for  the  Negro.  I  quote  a  reliable  real-estate 
dealer  of  Raleigh:  "The  $5000  bungalow  in  a  good  white 
section  usually  brings  rent  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 
$5000  bungalow  in  a  good  Negro  neighborhood." 
I  am  informed  from  Wilmington: 

It  was  felt  that  this  differential  was  equitable  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  families  of  the  colored  workers  which  fail 
to  have  either  the  wife  or  a  daughter  employed  in  white  homes. 
From  these  white  homes,  foodstuffs  are  carried  to  the  colored 
homes  every  night. 

The  white  laborer  without  work  did  not  have  this  advantage 
in  his  favor,  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  wise  to  make  the 
slight  difference  in  pay. 

However,  we  do  not  condone  the  state  of  affairs  which 
forces  the  Negro  to  work  for  smaller  wages.  We  deplore  his 
shabby  living  conditions.  Thoughtful,  enlightened  Southerner* 
are  at  work  on  this  problem.  LISBETH  PARROTT 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Camp  Helpers  Wanted 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Labor  education  takes  on  an  added  significance 
in  a  time  of  economic  crisis.  Changes  are  imminent.  If  they 
are  to  be  affected  by  the  workers  themselves  our  laboring 
masses  must  be  given  opportunities  to  gain  the  technique  of 
group  action.  They  must  understand  their  economic  situation. 
And  if  their  movement  is  to  have  a  cultural  as  well  as  merely 
an  economic  significance  they  must  have  opportunities  for  fuller 
enjoyments  on  creative  levels. 

It  is  with  these  ends  in  view  that  Pioneer  Youth  of  America 
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it  for  the  third  summer  planning  to  conduct  recreational 
activities  for  the  children  in  some  of  the  southern  industrial 
towns.  The  critical  situation  in  the  coal  and  cotton  fields  has 
led  us  to  choose  the  basic  industries  for  our  activity.  The  chil- 
dren in  these  regions  are  necessarily  limited  by  their  environ- 
ment We  shall  attempt  to  do  for  them  what  our  progressive 
•dhools  are  learning  to  do  for  their  children.  Because  of  our 
experiences  through  which  we  help  them  to  live  we  hope  that 
at  least  some  individual  workers  trill  be  more  ready  to  partici- 
pate in  a  vital  and  cultural  labor  movement. 

Socially  minded  teachers  who  have  had  experience  with  ex- 
perimental methods  are  needed  for  this  work.  College  students 
and  other  young  people  are  needed  as  assistants.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  a  significant  and  experimental  type  of  labor 
education  in  the  midst  of  critical  industrial  situations.  The 
fourteen  leaders  who  carried  on  the  work  last  summer  were 
quite  unanimous  in  feeling  that  it  was  a  most  valuable 
experience. 

\Vr   will  welcome  inquiries  from  any  of  your  readers. 
45  Aitor  Place,  New  York  City  ACKES  SAILER 

Pioneer  Youth   of  America. 

How  Newark  Stands 

To  THE  Eonon:  We  feel  it  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  facts  to  supplement  the  paragraph  about  Newark  in 
your  April  Midmonthly  [How  the  Cities  Stand,  page  71] 
where,  through  an  oversight  no  doubt,  our  state  program  of 
assistance  to  municipalities  was  not  mentioned. 

The  burden  of  caring  for  the  needy  unemployed  in  New 
Jersey  was  made  a  major  state  responsibility  under  special 
legislative  act  on  October  13,  1931.  Chester  I.  Barnard,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company,  was  made 
director  and  ten  million  dollars  were  appropriated  to  be  ex- 
pended by  June  i,  1932.  This  sum  was  allotted  on  a  per 
capita  basis  to  the  562  municipalities  which  might  participate 
by  filing,  by  December  i,  official  programs  for  work-relief,  de- 
pendency-relief and  county  work.  Newark,  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  included  in  its  successful  chest  campaign  $219,000  for 
direct  emergency  relief.  The  public  welfare  department  ex- 
panded both  in  money  and  staff  and  all  groups  coordinated 
their  programs  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  state 
assistance. 

On  the  per  capita  basis  Newark,  with  its  442,337  population, 
receives  reimbursement  from  the  state  of  $1  for  every  $2  ex- 
pended per  capita  for  relief  work,  80  cents  for  every  $2  for 
dependency  relief  and  another  40  per  cent  reimbursement  for 
county  work.  The  act  requires  that  each  city  shall  meet  its 
own  poor  relief  up  to  the  amount  expended  in  1929.  Only  after 
that  amount  is  expended  does  the  per  capita  reimbursement 
begin.  If  the  needs  of  Newark  exceed  its  resources,  public  and 
private,  plus  the  addition  of  this  state  money,  it  is  expected 
that  the  city  will  ask  for  more  state  funds  which  under  certain 
circumstances  may  be  allotted  as  they  already  have  been  in 
many  other  communities. 

The  breakdown  in  financing  in  over  a  hundred  municipalities 
has  meant  that  the  state  is  underwriting  the  entire  dependency 
load  usually  carried  by  the  overseer's  office.  All  types  of  de- 
pendency in  addition  to  unemployment  are  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for,  the  intent  of  the  act  being  to  help  the  citizens  of 
•«•  Jersey  meet  their  personal  calamities  and  to  knit  together 
public  and  private  enterprise  in  a  joint  effort. 

Although  in  action  only  six  months,  a  brief  time  in  which 
to  get  new  administrative  machinery  under  way,  this  social 
legislation  which  expresses  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  is 
already  demonstrating  results  distinctly  heartening  in  the  pres- 
ent and  for  the  future.  MARY  P.  WHEELEK 
State  Manager  of  Social  Service,  Emergency 
Relief  Administration.  Newark,  N.  J. 

(In  annferinf   advertisements 


STANFORD    BOOKS 

FOR    THE    SOCIAL    WORKER 

SOCIAL  AIMS  IN  A 
CHANGING  WORLD 

By  WALTER  GREENWOOD  BEACH 

r>EACH  evaluates  the  present  and  ideal  uses  of 
•*-*  society  in  a  world  that  demands  cooler  heads  and 
straighter  thinking  than  ever  before  if  it  is  to  survive 
the  complex  muddle  of  today  in  orderly  fashion.  $1.75 

CHINATOWN  QUEST 

By  CAROL  GREEN  WILSON 

'  I  "  HE  life-adventures  of  Donaldina 
•*•  Cameron,  who  for  thirty-six  years  has 
fought  the  traffic  in  slave  girls  with  its 
train  of  attendant  evils  in  and  around  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown.  $3-OO 

HEALTH  AND  ITS 
MAINTENANCE 

By  BERTHA  STUART  DYMEXT,  M.D. 

A  HEALTH  guide  for  women.  Dr.  Dyment  telb 
•**•  women  what  they  need  know  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  order  to  understand  the  "why"  of  her 
health  rules.  Notable  for  chapters  on  reproduction 
and  mental  hygiene.  $3-5O 

AMERICAN  FAMILY 
LAWS 

By  CHESTER  G.  VTERNIER 

A  COMPARATIVE  study  of  the  fam- 
ily laws  of   the   fifty-one  American 
jurisdictions.    Anyone  whose  work  brings 
them  into  contact  with  the  legal  side  of 
family  relations  will  find  this  work  useful. 
Volume  I,  Marriage;  Volume  II,  Divorce. 
Per  volume,  $5.00 

HIDDEN  SPRINGS  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 
By  KATERINA  BRESHKOVSKAIA 

PERSONAL  memoirs  of  the  woman  who  worked 
•*•  a  lifetime  for  the  freedom  of  Russia's  millions, 
revealing  the  undercurrent  of  revolutionary  activity 
that  made  possible  the  1918  overthrow  of  Czarist  gov- 
ernment. $5.00 

ORIENTAL  CRIME  IN 

CALIFORNIA 

By  WALTER  GREENWOOD  BEACH 

N    analysis    of    the   crime    records   of 
Orientals  in  California  from  1900  to 
1927,  providing  valuable  information  as  to 
the   characteristic   social    attitudes   of   the 
Oriental    in    an    Occidental    environment. 
Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.50 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


CHILD     WELFARE      LEAGUE      OF 

AMERICA C.  C.  Carsteni,  director,  130 

E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  it- 
cure  improved  itandards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  adyise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.22nd i  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE- For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pies.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION —  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membershio,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


Religious    Organizations 


GIRL'S   FRIENDLY  SOCIETY   OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New   York 

City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Cburch.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and 
friendship  through  a  program  adapted  to 
local  needs.  Membership  46,000. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hindu, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin."  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING  — 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Specr,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A's  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  businesi,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countnea  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director:  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway.  Associate  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF     JEWISH 

WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 
Official  Publication:  The  Jewish  Woman 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK C.       M.       Bookman,       president, 

Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literatnr*  which,  however,  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  b« 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75 c   a   line    (actual) 
for    four    insertions. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
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Brand  New  Ford  Story 

THE  work-relief  interviewer  looked  the 
applicant   squarely   in  the   eye.    "Now 
••hit  about  your  family?    You 
hare  a  wife,  children?"    "Yes,   lady,  yes. 
I   must   have   job.    So  much   trouble.    My 
wife   »be  gone  to  her  folks.    My  children 
all  at  orphans'  home.   You  no  give  me  job 
I    lose    my    Ford."  —  Told    at    meeting    of 
Prttreture    Education    Association. 

It  you  are  interested  in  these  jobs  write 
quick  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Washington  for  the  details.  Applications 
dose  on  The  jobs  are:  two  as- 

sistant social  economists,  one  psychiatric, 
the  other  recreation,  with  the  Children's 
Bureau,  each  paying  $2600,  and  director 
of  employment  in  the  Indian  Service  at 
' 


FELICITATIONS  of  particular  warmth  and 
sincerity  went  flying  oversea*  last  month 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sixtieth  birthday  of 
Alice  Salomon,  dean  of  German  social 
workers,  international  leader  of  social 
work  education  and  philosophy,  gallant 
champion  of  social  justice.  The  Berlin 
Training  School  for  Social  Workers, 
founded  some  twenty-five  yean  ago  by  Dr. 
Salomon,  is  only  one  of  the  many  monu- 
ments which  live  and  grow  under  the  force 
of  her  intellectual  power  and  rare  per- 
sonality. 

.  TTHINC  I  have  ever  done  has  been  as 
•  ng  and  engrossing  as  this,''  said 
tr  W.  Perth  of  the  New  York  School 
o?  Social  Work  as  he  took  over  the  job  of 
executive  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  and 
wrote  off  a  long  projected  trip  to  Russia. 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  whom  he  succeeds,  is 
now  chairman  of  the  State  Commission, 
which  is  far  from  an  honorary  post  bat 
which  does  give  him  a  chance  to  touch 
base  occasionally  with  his  regular  job  at 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
Association. 

LITTLE  by  little  and  bit  by  bit  public 
welfare  is  picking  off  good  ones  from  the 
private  agencies.  Frederick  I.  Daniels,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Syracuse,  New 
York,  Children's  Bureau  and  S.P.C.C.,  is 
the  latest  to  go  over.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  public  welfare  of 
Syracuse  charged  with  administering  a 
budget  of  some  $2,000,000. 

THE  thrill  is  never  gone  for  The  Surrey 
in  seeing  itself  cited  authoritatively  in  high 
place*.  Its  most  recent  titillation  came 
from  "nuking."  without  so  much  ai  a  crook 
of  its  finger,  that  bull's-eye  of  the  publicity 
fraternity,  the  front  page  of  The  New 


York  Sunday  Times,  where  on  April  17 
was  set  forth  the  tale  of  How  Forty  Cities 
Stand  (see  The  Survey,  April  15,  page  71, 
and  written,  be  it  known  just  among 
friend*,  by  our  Mrs.  Springer)  with  the 
details  of  "the  sorry  picture  for  a  proud 
country  to  contemplate."  The  Survey  had 
an  equal  quiver  of  gratification  when  it 
discovered  to  what  extent  its  stream  picture 
of  unemployment  conditions  is  serving  the 
purpose  of  our  Canadian  neighbor*.  In  a 
comprehensive  reading  \\~\  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  Relief,  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Child  and  Family  Welfare  cites  articles 
ir>  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic  in 
each  of  the  nine  sub-divisions  of  the  list, 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-nine  tides  in  all, 
•at  counting  the  special  issue,  Unemploy- 
ment and  the  Ways  Out  (April  i,  1919). 
The  contents  of  that  issue,  described  as 
"the  best  single  reference  on  the  subject 
in  small  compass,"  are  listed  in  full. 

LET  who  will  find  social  work  a  career, 
Lucy  Lay,  the  soft  spoken  North  Carolinian 
who  for  two  rears  graced  the  staff  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and 
who  has  lately  been  studying  at  the  New 
York  School,  has  walked  out  on  it.  She 
was  married  in  April  to  Lytle  Greenleaf 
Zubor,  assistant  attorney-general  of  Ohio, 
and  is  now  living  in  Columbus. 


It  Happened  in  Texas 

ALL  Texas  spread  itself  last  month  to 
entertain  the  two  thousand  and  seven  hun- 
dred nurses  gathered  from  near  and  far 
at  San  Antonio  for  the  biennial  convention 
o*  the  three  great  nursing  organizations. 
Unbroken  sunshine,  carpets  of  wild  flowers 
in  the  country,  blossoming  gardens  in  the 
town  and  the  justly  famous  Texas  brand 
of  hospitality  lent  atmospheric  background 
to  the  professional  discussions.  A  happy 
incident  of  the  week  was  the  presentation 
to  Annie  W.  Goodrich,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  of  Yale  University,  of  the 
Walter  Burns  Sannders  Medal,  coveted 
honor  to  the  nurse  who  "has  rendered  the 
most  outstanding  service  to  the  profession 
or  to  the  public,'  Washington,  D.  G,  was 
chosen  for  the  next  meeting  in  1934. 
Officers  elected  were  as  follows: 
AMEBJCAN-  NURSES"  ASSOCIATION 
President,  Elnora  Thompson;  vice-fresi- 
drnts,  Jane  Van  De  Vrede  and  Mabel 
Dunlop ;  secretary,  Susan  B.  Francis ;  treas- 
urer, Emma  A.  Nichols;  membert  of  the 
board,  May  Kennedy,  Illinois ;  Louise  Diet- 
rich, Texas,  and  Elizabeth  Soule,  Wash- 


N  ATONAL  LEAGUE  OF  NUUING  EDUCATION 
President,  Erne  J.  Taylor,  New  Haven; 
rtce- presidents,  Nellie  K.  Hawkinson, 
Cleveland,  and  Julie  C.  Pebo,  New 
Orleans;  secretary,  Stella  Goostray,  Bos- 


ton ;  treasurer,  Marion  Rottman,  New 
York;  members  of  the  board,  Elizabeth  C. 
Burgess,  Katherine  J.  Densford,  A.  Louise 
Dietrich  and  Shirley  C.  Titus. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR     PUBLIC 

HEALTH  NURSING 

President,  Sophie  C.  Nelson,  Boston;  vite- 
fresidents,  Winifred  Rand,  Detroit,  and 
Mrs.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  New  Haven; 
treasurer,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Chicago; 
secretary;  Katherine  Tucker,  New  York; 
members  of  the  board,  Mrs.  I.  L.  Brock, 
Texas;  Raymond  Clapp  and  Marion  G. 
Howell,  Cleveland;  I.  Malinda  Havey. 
Washington,  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Walker  and 
Marguerite  A.  Wales,  New  York. 

APTE*  fourteen  years  of  service  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  Ethel  M.  John- 
son has  retired  as  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries. Mary  E.  Meehan  succeeds  her. 

A  RUMOR,  long  in  the  air,  has  come  to 
earth  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Samuel  McC 
Hamill  of  Philadelphia  as  president  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  suc- 
ceeding President  Hoover.  Dr.  Hamill, 
who  is  associated  with  half  a  dozen  agen- 
cies in  Philadelphia,  was  chairman  of  the 
medical  section  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, and  is  now  chairman  of  its  fol- 
low-up committee. 

THE  Control  of  Social  Welfare  Activi- 
ties will  be  the  subject  of  the  second  an- 
nual Great  Lakes  Institute  at  College 
Camp,  Wis.,  June  27  to  July  2.  Raymond 
Clapp  of  Cleveland  is  chairman,  assisted 
by  Joel  D.  Hunter,  Chicago;  Stuart  A. 
Queen,  Detroit;  Stockton  Raymond,  Co- 
lumbus, and  Elizabeth  Yerxa,  Madison. 
For  details  address  the  Institute  chair- 
man, Ralph  Blanchard,  Association  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Graybar 
Building,  New  York. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Adelaide  Nutting,  the  first 
of  a  woman  to  be  hung  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  Teachers  College,  has  been  for- 
mally presented  to  Columbia  University. 
Miss  Nutting,  who  was  too  ill  to  attend 
the  ceremonies,  is  the  dean  of  nursing 
education,  the  first  nurse  to  hold  a  chair 
in  an  American  university.  She  retired 
in  1925  as  professor  of  institutional  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  Public  Charities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  celebrated  its  twentieth  birth- 
day in  April  with  a  dinner  at  which  Presi- 
dent James  Russell  Angell  of  Yale  was  the 
speaker. 

COME  June,  nutrition  will  cease  to  be  an 
activity  of  the  National  American  Red 
Cross  and  will  be  delegated  to  the  chap- 
ters, which,  it  is  assumed,  may  take  it  or 
let  it  alone.  The  national  staff  will  be  dis- 
continued. This  staff  includes  Clyde  B. 
Schuman,  Melva  B.  Bakkie  and  Martha 
M  Hunter.  "The  volume  of  work,"  says 
The  Red  Cross  Courier,  "is  not  deemed 
sufficient,  in  the  present  period  of  extreme 
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pressure  upon  all  available  resources,  to 
justify  the  organization  in  maintaining  a 
special  staff  at  National  Headquarters  and 
the  branch  offices." 

DR.  IRA  F.  THOMPSON,  recently  with  the 
Health  Department  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  succeeded  Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer  as  health 
commissioner  of  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

GRACE  CHURCH,  the  Episcopal  strong- 
hold of  mid-town  New  York,  has  taken 
on  S.  Hudson  Chapman,  Jr.,  fellow  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Ph.D.  and  what-not  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  deal  with  men  who  come 
to  it  for  assistance,  particularly  those 
whom  it  counts  as  its  parishioners.  The 
project,  planned  on  a  six-months  basis 
with  the  backing  of  the  Men's  Group  and 
other  church  organizations,  is  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Joint  Application  Bureau. 

FENIMORE  D.  BEAGLE,  for  eighteen  years 
executive  officer  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  post  of  secretary.  He  has  been  with 
the  department  for  thirty-five  years. 

HELEN  TEAL,  R.N.,  of  Kendallville,  Indi- 
ana, is  the  new  executive  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  State  Nurses'  Association.  Mary 
Walsh,  R.N.,  who  formerly  part-timed  be- 
tween the  Association  and  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Examination  and  Registra- 
tion of  Nurses,  is  now  full-time  with  the 
Board  as  educational  director. 

DR.  GEORGE  H.  BIGELOW,  commissioner 
of  Public  Health  of  Massachusetts,  is  the 
newly  chosen  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer.  Dr. 
James  Ewing  of  the  Cornell  University 
Medical  School  is  the  vice-president. 


Washington  Newcomers 

JUDGE  CARL  BRITT  HYATT,  former- 
ly of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  a  past  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  to  develop  plans  for 
federal  and  state  cooperation  in  dealing 
with  juveniles  who  violate  federal  laws. 
It  was  Judge  Hyatt's  father,  who  in  1897 
introduced  into  the  North  Carolina  Senate 
the  first  woman  suffrage  bill  ever  presented 
in  the  South,  a  bill  which  was  promptly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Insane  Asy- 
lums. "How  times  have  changed,"  says  the 
son.  "Here  am  I  at  a  desk  in  the  Children's 
Bureau,  women  to  the  right,  women  to  the 
left,  women  all  around  me."  . . .  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  in  Washington  has  two 
newcomers  whose  jobs  indicate  interesting 
extensions  of  official  function.  Beatrice 
McLeod,  former  state  director  of  special 
education  in  Wyoming,  is  the  new  specialist 
io  the  education  of  physically  handicapped 
children,  and  David  Segal  of  Long  Beach, 
California,  the  new  specialist  in  educa- 
tional tests  and  measurements.  Mr.  Segal 
will  also  organize  and  conduct  an  informa- 


tion service  for  school  officials  and  will 
advise  and  assist  with  school  surveys.  He 
has  had  long  experience  in  teaching  and 
educational  research  and  possesses  a  noble 
queue  of  learned  degrees. 

FRANK  BANE  has  burned  his  Virginia 
bridges  and  from  now  on  will  make  a 
real  job  of  the  directorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Public  Welfare  Of- 
ficials. Arthur  W.  James,  who  has  been 
acting  commissioner  of  public  welfare  of 
Virginia  during  Mr.  Bane's  leave  of 
absence,  now  enjoys  the  full  title. 

WHILE  Cleanliness  Institute  did  not  win 
for  the  American  Soap  and  Glycerine 
Producers  the  coveted  annual  award  of 
the  American  Trade  Association  Execu- 
tives "for  accomplishments  most  valuable 
to  the  public,  to  its  own  industry  and  to 
industry  at  large,"  it  gained  a  good,  fat 
honorable  mention  for  its  "success  in  sta- 
bilizing industry  by  joining  product  appeal 
with  social  service."  Page  Roscoe  C.  Ed- 
lund,  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  Florence  Seder 
Ic  Co. 


Succulent  Fruit 

Two  probation  plums,  deputyships  in 
the  Probation  Department  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  have  recently 
dropped  from  the  New  York  tree.  With 
all  the  formality  of  a  state-wide  civil 
service  competition  Leo  K.  Hurley,  deputy 
director  of  probation  in  Westchester 
County,  captured  the  one  which  puts  him 
in  charge  of  the  division  of  investigations 
($6000)  and  Rosalie  Supplee,  a  district 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  captured  the  other,  director  of 
the  bureau  of  supervision  ($5000).  Mr. 
Hurley  is  a  lawyer  who  won  his  spurs 
in  probation  work  when  it  was  first  es- 
tablished in  this  court  under  the  wing 
of  the  Catholic  Charities.  Miss  Supplee 
has  been  in  social  work  for  twenty  years 
with  experience  ranging  from,  family 
visitor  to  research  assistant  with  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau. 

THE  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Philadelphia  has  begun  publication  of  a 
news-letter  yclept  Mail-o-gram,  to  reach 
its  various  member  agencies  and  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  discontinuance  of 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Welfare  Federation. 
The  first  issue  carries  a  cheerful  message 
from  the  Council's  president,  Mrs.  Francis 
R.  Strawbridge. 

A  BUST  of  Helen  Keller,  the  work  of  the 
Munich  sculptor,  Hans-Albrecht  Harrach, 
has  been  presented  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  by  its  president, 
M.  C.  Migel. 

THE  Playgrounds  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia has  loaned  its  executive  director, 
Charles  H.  English,  to  the  Recreation  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  a  period  of  six  months  to  help 
in  the  reorganization  forced  by  a  cut  in 


the  budget  and  the  dropping  of  some 
seventy-nine  teachers  in  the  various 
centers. 

FEMINISM  took  it  on  the  chin  in  Syracuse, 
New  York,  when  the  mayor  delivered  him- 
self of  an  ultimatum  that  all  married 
women  whose  husbands  are  working  must 
give  up  municipal  jobs.  Among  the  first 
casualties  was  Mrs.  Ruth  Reddington,  chief 
probation  officer,  who  has  yielded  place 
"for  the  duration"  to  Richard  D.  Greene. 

Just  Temperament 

THE  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom 
and  Tenure  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  has  cast  a 
calm,  investigatory  eye  on  the  situation 
that  developed  last  June  at  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of 
North  Carolina  when  the  prominent  and 
popular  Dean  Carl  C.  Taylor  of  the 
Graduate  School,  past-president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
was  summarily  removed  by  having  his 
job  killed  off.  Protests,  charges  and 
counter-charges  have  since  filled  the  aca- 
demic air.  The  report,  signed  by  Holland 
Thompson,  finds  no  evidence  that  religion, 
academic  freedom  or  free  speech  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  ruckus.  It  was  all  a 
case  of  tension,  he  says,  "between  two  able 
men  differing  widely  in  aims  and  tempera- 
ment, and  both  concerned,  one  as  president, 
one  as  dean,  with  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  the  college." 

THE  silver  medal  of  the  Ling  Founda- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  has  been  awarded  to 
Signe  Hagelthorne,  professor  of  physical 
education  at  New  York  University,  for 
her  work  "in  behalf  of  the  health  progress 
of  children,  preferably  the  children  of 
California."  Much  of  Professor  Hagel- 
thorne's  work  has  been  in  San  Francisco. 

THE  Rotary  Club  of  Toledo  has  con- 
tributed $1200  for  a  special  three-months 
study  of  delinquent  children  under  the 
care  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  that  city. 
Francis  H.  Hiller  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association  is  directing  it. 

BERNARD  C.  COLEMAN,  formerly  with  the 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  Tuberculosis 
League,  is  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
Deborah  Jewish  Consumptives  Relief  So- 
ciety which  has  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  a  fifty-bed  sanatorium  at 
Brown's  Mills,  N.  J. 

MARY  DELASKEY  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant national  director  of  the  Red  Cross 
activities  in  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the 
sick,  succeeding  Annie  Schenk  Humphreys, 
who  has  retired  after  a  long  career  in  Red 
Cross  and  public  health  nursing  work. 

Louis  H.  BLUMENTHAL,  executive  director 
of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Camp  Directors  Association.  Rosalind 
Cassidy  of  Mills  College,  Oakland,  is  the 
retiring  president. 
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The  Gin  of  It 

THE  ferment  over  prohibition  his  brought  bubbling 
to  the  surface  a  widespread  feeling  that  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  have  turned  from  dry  to  wet.   We 
asked  WHITIXG  WILLIAMS  to  find  out  about  it  and 
here   (page  213)  he  gives  the  results  of  a  great  number 
of  personal  interviews  and  answers  to  letters  of  inquiry. 

JUST  bade  in  New  York  from  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  Inland  Empire  and  other  points  West, 
JOAKNA  C  CoLCOtD  tells  of  some  of  the  new  and  highly 
original  plans  for  tackling  unemployment,  which  she  is 
studying  as  director  of  the  Charity  Organization  Depart- 
ment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Page  217. 

SINCE  the  Triangle  Fire  which  shocked  the  public 
into  action  as  to  factory  hazards,  ROBERT  F.  WAGKEB, 
has  been  identified  with  the  constructive  legislation  that 
has  put  New  York  State  in  the  front  rank  of  industrial 
administration.  In  the  U.  S.  Senate  he  has  become  in  a 
tense  the  custodian  and  residual  heir  to  the  findings  of 
the  employers,  engineers,  economists,  labor  leaders  and 
social  workers  who  gathered  in  the  President's  Unem- 
ployment Conference  of  1921,  and  whose  major  recom- 
mendations have  been  shelved  successively  by  the  Hard- 
ing. Coolidge  and  Hoover  administrations.  At  die  last 
session  he  introduced  the  bills  providing  for  adequate 
••employment  statistics  and  public-works  planning  which 
passed  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  were  signed  by 
the  President;  the  bill  for  a  federal-state  employment 
service,  which  passed  Congress  and  was  vetoed  by  the 
President;  and  the  resolution  providing  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  investigate  unemployment  insurance  of  which 


he  writes  on  page  222.     Two 

current  Congress)  would  give  effect  to  his 

tions   as  minority  member  of  that  committee. 

A  a  capstone  to  FRANKWOOO  E.  WILLIAMS'  three  ar- 
ticles on  Russia  and  Italy  which  Survey  Graphic 
has  been  enabled  to  publish  through  a  fund  in  memory 
of  Halle  Schaffner,  we  here  publish  a  fourth  (page  22$) 
looking  at  our  American  confusion  with  the  insight  that 
a  psychiatrist  draws  from  the  experiment  abroad.  These 
articles  will  be  included  in  a  book  by  Dr.  Williams  to 
be  published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart  during  the  forth- 
coming season. 

ONE  session  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association 
meetings  had  much  the  flavor  of  a  one-act  play — 
a  series  of  many  questions  and  some  answers  about  the 
parts  to  be  played  by  schools  and  schoolmen  in  this  new 
world  where  rapid  change  must  be  accepted  as  an  in- 
escapable part  of  everyday  life.  Set  down  (page  228) 
by  BEULAH  AMIDOK  of  the  staff  of  Survey  Graphic. 

BLAKE-MORE  GODWIN,  who  writes  with  so  much 
appreciation  on  the  model  museum  at  Smith  College 
(page  232),  was  for  ten  years  curator  at  the  Museum 
of  An  in  Toledo  and  since  1929  has  been  the  director 
of  the  museum.  He  has  written  on  art  for  many 
periodicals. 

THE  doleful  story  of  closed  schools,  unpaid  teachers, 
balky  taxpayers  is  only  pan  of  the  picture  of  the 
public-school  situation  in  a  time  of  prolonged  depression. 
By  and  large  the  schools  have  risen  superbly  to  the  sit- 
uation. They  have  done  their  regular  work  and  taken 
on  a  whole  range  of  new  activities  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing relief  for  children  who  are  cold  and  hungry  and 
barefoot.  Teachers  have  accepted  salary  cuts — and  con- 
tributed to  relief  funds.  Trustees  and  officers,  in  the  face 
of  reduced  budgets,  have  devised  new  and  thrifty  prac- 
tices. The  summary  of  a  study  of  the  situation  (page 
236)  is  by  John  K.  Norton,  for  ten  years  director  of  re- 
search of  the  National  Education  Association  and  now  a 
professor  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ;  and 
Margaret  A,  Norton,  who  was  formerly  associate  director 
of  research  of  the  N.E.A.  and  is  now  Mrs.  Norton. 
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"Yes,  My  Workers  Are  Drier,  But 


By  WHITING  \YILLIAMS 


•RE  or  are  not  your  employes  soberer,  thriftier 
and  more  reliable  today  than  pre- Volstead  ?'* 
"If  so,  why  does  prohibition  appear  lately 
to  have  become  less  popular  with  those  indus- 
trialists   who    originally    were    its    leading 
backers?" 
"In  any  case,  where  do  you  think  we  should  go  from  here 

aight  ahead,  back-track  or  detour?" 
These  and  similar  questions  I  have  lately  (at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Survey  Graphic)  been  asking  by  letter,  conver- 
sation and  conference,  of  all  sorts  of  officials  in  all  sorts  of 
big,  little  and  medium-sized  industrial  units — board  chair- 
men, company  presidents,  plant  superintendents,  employ- 
ment managers  and  such. 

The  Answer  is  "Yes" 

TO  the  first  question  the  replies  show  a  unanimity  de- 
lightful  to  any   reporter-collater.     "There  can  be  no 
question,"  so  answer  the  great  majority,  "but  that  the  worker 
and  his  family — and  through  these,  industry  in  general — 
have  benefited  from  prohibition — decidedly." 

And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  is  based  not  upon  mere  hearsay  but  upon  the 
personal  observation  and  present  experience  of  persons 
either  directly  in,  or  very  close  to  daily  face-to-face  contact 

with    the    country's    in-      

dustrial  workers.  Thus, 
for  instance,  there  ap- 
pears only  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  observation 
of  the  group  that  Blue 
Monday  has,  since  pro- 
hibition, become  a  thing 
of  the  almost  forgotten 
past.  "Payday,"'  so  runs 
the  general  testimony, 
"is  now  only  another 
day ;  the  old  problem  of 
absenteeism  and  its  at- 
tendant expense  of  hold- 
ing workers  in  reserve 


In  Survey  Graphic  for  February  1931  Jf  kiting 
Jf'illiams  reported  on  what  :.  orkingmen  thought  of 
prohibition  and  of  what  it  was  doing  to  them.  Here 
he  reports  on  their  employers,  following  weeks  of  inter- 
viewing in  various  cities.  As  social  "worker,  factory 
•worker,  lecturer,  student  of  labor  and  industrial  con- 
sultant, he  has  innumerable  first-hand  contacts  with 
both  employers  and  men.  "It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "that 
the  problem  as  disclosed  calls  for  cool  and  non-contro- 
versial consideration  and  statement."  A  dispassionate 
report  of  what  he  found,  whether  wet  or  dry,  by  a  man 
who  has  been  a  friend  of  prohibition  because  it  took 
the  saloon  off  the  worker's  back. 
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to  take  the  places  of  the  drinkers,  has  simply  disappeared." 
Along  with  this,  according  to  most  of  those  interviewed, 
has  vanished  a  whole  train  of  attendant  evils  caused,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  a  closeby  and  always  beckoning  bar- 
tender. Like  this: 

My  industrial  experience  [so  a  plant  manager  in  western 
New  York  reports]  covers  more  than  twice  as  many  years 
working  under  the  saloon  system  as  the  period  covered  by  pro- 
hibition, and  the  contrast  so  far  as  this  industrial  plant  is  con- 
cerned is  very  marked.  Formerly  the  question  as  to  what  day 
should  be  payday,  on  account  of  the  absences  sure  to  follow, 
was  of  prime  importance  to  efficient  plant  operation.  At  this 
time  there  is  no  noticeable  increase  in  such  absences,  and  the 
increased  sobriety  of  workmen  during,  for  instance,  the  Christ- 
mas season,  has  been  remarked  upon  from  year  to  year.  This 
year's  report  is  that  no  drunkenness  whatever  occurred  during 
the  holidays. 

In  the  olden  days  [says  a  Midwest  steel-plant  "super"! 
empty  liquor  bottles  could  be  found  most  any  place  in  the  plant 
and  there  were  several  well  defined  holes  under  the  fence  where 
men  went  from  their  work  to  nearby  saloons  during  work- 
:ours.  After  each  payday  a  number  of  men  not  yet  sobered 
up  would  be  missing  from  work.  Furthermore,  garnishees  were 
a  regular  thing  on  payday.  In  fact  the  business  in  the  office 
of  the  local  justice  was  so  great  that  he  had  the  company's 
name  printed  on  the  garnishee  summons. 

Today  conditions  have  entirely  changed.  Payday  is  like 
every  other  day — and  we  haven't  seen  any  sign  of  liquor  or 
intoxication  in  the  plant  for  over  two  years.  During  the  entire 

period  of  prohibition  the 
evidences  of  drunkenness 
among  employes  have 
been  negligible.  During 
several  years  we  have  not 
had  a  single  garnishee 
served  in  this  office. 

Still  further,  since  the 
beginning  of  1925,  we 
have  had  just  five  lost- 
time  accidents,  and  none 
of  these  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  imagination 
could  be  attributed  in  any 
way  to  liquor.  The  in- 
terest of  the  men  in  their 
work  and  the  morale  of 
the  organization  are  so 
much  better  today  that 
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there  just  isn't  any  comparison.  I  do  not  mean  to  attribute  all 
of  this  change  to  the  absence  of  liquor,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  largest  contributing  factor. 

Similarly,  according  to  a  Pennsylvania  metal  plant  official : 

The  superintendent  of  the  open  hearth  of  our  largest  steel 
plant  says  that  the  greatest  worry  of  his  early  experience  has 
been  dispelled,  because  he  can  rest  assured  that  when  he  needs 
a  man  that  man  will  be  in  good  shape,  not  only  to  handle  his 
work  well,  but  also  to  take  care  of  himself  in  that  rather 
dangerous  department. 

What  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  group  arises 
largely  because  different  types  of  workers  associated  with 
different  types  of  work  have  always  had  different  attitudes 
toward  liquor.  Thus  a  nationally  known  maker  of  high- 
grade  automobiles  reports  that  "because  our  workers  have 
always  had  to  be  of  the  highly  skilled  class  which  favored 
our  long-standing  policy  of  immediate  discharge  for  alcoholic 
breath,  we  have  never  at  any  time  suffered  from  'Blue 
Monday'." 

HOWEVER,  one  or  two  employers  of  a  lower  group  of 
workers  in  areas  of  minimum  enforcement  report  that 
"We  believe  there  is,  if  anything,  more  trouble  now  in  this 
respect  than  before  prohibition."  Another,  connected  with  a 
Kentucky  heavy-metal  plant,  believes  that  the  "hang-over" 
has  been  eliminated  simply  because  the  former  total  of  alcohol 
is  now  imbibed,  thanks  to  the  use  of  homebrew,  not  on  one 
day  as  formerly  but  throughout  the  week.  Incidentally,  an 
employment  manager  in  Connecticut  points  out  that  while 
prohibition  has  killed  the  old-type  carouse,  the  longer — and 
perfectly  sober— week-ends  of  the  present  day,  filled  as  they 
are  with  strenuous  automobile  trips,  tend  to  bring  workers 
back  onto  the  Monday  morning  job  who  are  almost  as 
fatigued  and  as  unfit  for  work  as  in  the  old  days  when  travel 
was  restricted  to  the  corner  grog-shop. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  majority  express  very  plainly  and 
with  noticeable  agreement  in  details,  not  only  their  belief 
that  absenteeism  of  all  sorts  has  been  greatly  lessened ;  they 
are  convinced  that  the  worker  is  spending  much  less  time 
and  money  in  the  speakeasy  than  he  used  to  in  the  saloon 
with  "a  good  part  of  his  money  now  diverted  to  legitimate 
business  products."  A  Chicago  employer  of  a  rough  type 
of  labor  says: 

We  recall  the  streets  just  outside  our  plant,  with  their  rows 
of  saloons,  which  our  men  had  'to  pass  as  they  entered  or  left 
their  work.  The  obvious  benefit  from  the  removal  of  these 
temptations  following  prohibition,  was  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  spend  for  useful  purposes  the  amount  of  money  which  for- 
merly went  across  the  bar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  told 
that  savings  deposits  in  the  neighborhood  banks  reached  their 
highest  point  just  following  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  .  .  . 
Our  workers  looked  on  the  saloon  as  a  social  center,  so  they 
were  subjected  to  the  temptation  to  buy  their  drinks  on  credit 
and  to  settle  on  payday. 

For  the  most  part,  the  failure  to  patronize  the  speakeasy 
and  the  bootlegger  is  laid  to  the  item  of  expense- — "the  costs 
seem  to  the  worker  excessive  for  the  result  achieved."  Per- 
sonally, I  am  surprised  to  note  so  little  mention  of  the  other 
factor  evident  in  my  own  observation.  I  mean  the  very  real 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  typical  worker  of  the  risk  he  faces 
the  moment  he  attempts  to  lessen  expense  by  buying  the 
cheaper  stuff.  In  addition,  of  course,  there  are  all  those 
items  mentioned  in  an  earlier  Survey  Graphic  (February 
1931):  the  "speak's"  sloppiness  and  dinginess,  its  remote- 
ness, and  other  unalluring  characteristics  which  make  it 
a  very  different  breed  of  cats  from  the  old  saloon  with 


its  'bright   lights,   polished   mahogany   and   shining  mirrors. 

On  this  point  as  elsewhere,  however,  a  few  express  the 
belief  that  lessened  time  in  the  speakeasy  is  explained  by  the 
heavier  wallop  packed  by  the  stuff  there  made  available: 
"It  does  not  take  a  man  long  to  get  two  or  three  drinks  of 
awfully  poor  and  deadly  liquor." 

"While  they  may  not  spend  as  much  time  in  the  speakeasy 
as  in  the  old  saloon,"  explains  one,  "I  have  the  impression 
they  may  spend  more  money  for  hard  liquor  per  drink,  get 
drunk  quicker,  and  have  a  severer  headache  on  the  kind  of 
stuff  now  sold." 

The  great  majority,  however,  agree  that,  as  one  employ- 
ment manager  in  a  big  mid-Ohio  foundry  puts  it: 

The  average  factory  worker  simply  does  not  pay  bootleg 
prices  for  liquor.  If  he  makes  homebrew  or  wine  he  does  it 
for  less  outlay  than  he  formerly  spent  in  the  saloon  and  gets 
less  alcohol;  first,  by  reason  of  the  actual  alcoholic  content  of 
what  he  drinks  and,  second,  by  reason  of  the  surroundings  in 
which  he  drinks  it.  As  a  result  a  larger  part  of  his  earnings 
goes  to  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  for  himself  and  family. 

Also  with  the  testimony  of  another: 

Talking  with  managers  in  other  steel  centers  where  foreign- 
ers still  work  indicates  to  me  that  although  homebrew  is  made 
in  considerable  quantities,  it  does  not  affect  men's  work  as  did 
the  pre-prohibition  practice. 

There  is,  however,  with  respect  to  homebrew's  moral  and 
non-economic  effects,  one  expression  of  this  opposing  view- 
point : 

The  worker  makes  his  homebrew.  So  does  his  neighbor. 
His  wife  and  his  children  help  in  the  bottling.  His  friends  are 
all  making  homebrew  and  there  is  a  competitive  spirit  to  see 
who  can  make  the  best.  His  actual  consumption  of  alcohol  is 
more  and  the  distressing  part  of  it  is  that  men  who  used  to 
pride  themselves  as  teetotalers  are  now  making  beer,  wine 
and  whiskey,  to  say  nothing  of  synthetic  gin. 

As  to  bootleggers,  these  have  lately  been  mentioned  in 
some  of  my  conferences  with  small  groups  of  employers  in 
various  industrial  towns  and  cities,  as  becoming  so  bold  that 
they  enter  the  shops  and  try  to  sell  during  working  hours. 

"We  have  had  recently  to  run  bootleggers  out  of  our 
plant,"  relates  an  employment  manager,  "and  a  search  of 
the  place  disclosed  bottles  of  whiskey  hidden  around  the 
benches  of  the  workmen."  Significantly,  however,  he  adds: 
"This  incident  caused  the  superintendent  to  lose  his  job." 

SUCH  an  outcome  is  certainly  proper  enough.  Indeed,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  symptom  of  bad  managerial 
control  and  discipline  could  be  at  all  general  today  in  Amer- 
ican industry.  For  economic  as  well  as  moral  reasons.  I 
recall  that  one  Monday  morning  in  a  steel  plant  at  Douai 
(North  France),  my  convivial  landlord  was  carrying  such 
a  hangover  that  he  bought  me  a  drink  of  gin  at  the  secret 
bar  operated,  to  my  astonishment,  by  a  machinist  who 
worked  a  few  feet  from  me — after,  of  course,  much  signal- 
ling to  make  sure  that  the  boss  was  temporarily  absent. 
Within  the  following  half-hour  my  treater  fell  and  so  in- 
jured his  leg  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the  dispensary, 
while  I  suffered  in  the  same  interval  more  cuts  on  my  hands 
from  sawing  my  big  steel  beams  than  in  the  entire  previous 
week. 

"Recently,"  so  an  Ohio  employment  manager  relates  how 
intimately  this  matter  of  the  bootlegger  ties  into  the  plant's 
whole  commercial  as  well  as  its  industrial  problem,  "one  of 
our  $5000  machines  was  practically  destroyed  by  a  mechanic 
who  had  bought  liquor  from  a  vender  in  the  plant  during 
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business  hours.  Did  our  president  hit  the  ceiling  I  He 
vowed  that  he  would  locate  that  bootlegger  if  it  took  a  year. 
A  moment  later,  however,  the  news  was  broken  to  him  that 
the  'leggcr'  was  none  other  than  the  man  who,  with  this 
same  president's  permission,  supplied  the  company's  sales- 
manager  with  the  liquor  used  at  the  company's  sales  con- 
ventions." 

As  to  whether  the  number  of  bootleggers  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  depression,  a  bare  majority  seem  to  agree 
that  it  has.  Nevertheless,  as  one  puts  it,  "Hard  times  works 
both  ways:  while  bootlegging  would  normally  furnish  in- 
come for  a  man  out  of  work,  the  number  of  people  able  to 
buy  the  stuff  is  at  the  same  time  greatly  lessened."  Others 
support  my  own  summer  observations  among  workers  by 
mentioning  the  bootleg  industry's  present  "highly  competitive 
situation — with  the  'legger's  profits  under  recent  conditions 
generally  decreasing  markedly  while  its  hazards  are  increas- 
ing seriously." 

A  LTOGETHER,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  that  all  the 
/~\_  conferences,  interviews  and  letters  of  these  past  few 
weeks  show  so  much  agreement  with  my  own  observations 
and  convictions  as  reported  in  the  earlier  Survey  Graphic 
article.  Beyond  question,  according  to  these  industrial-offi- 
cial observers,  the  absence  of  the  saloon  has  brought  to  the 
worker  and  his  family  and  to  the  industrial  supervisor  and 
his  job  a  whole  group  of  gains  entirely  too  large  to  be  offset 
by  the  worker's  homebrew,  speakeasy,  or  bootlegger.  Prop- 
erly enough,  of  course,  these  reporters  do  not  give  to  the 
closed  saloon  entire  credit  for  all  the  various  improvements 
visible  since  1919  in  the  field  of  the  worker's  well  being 
in  particular  and  of  industrial  relations  in  general.  Shorter 
work-days,  more  machinery  and  the  resultant  increased  re- 
quirements of  skill,  flivvers,  movies,  radio,  more  intelligent 
and  social-minded  captains  of  industry  and  labor  leaders — 
all  these  are  to  be  assigned  their  share  along  with  Prohibi- 
tion for  what  is  undoubtedly  a  marked  improvement  along 
practically  the  entire  industrial  front  with  the  exception  of 
such  demoralized  and  disorganized  sectors  as,  for  instance, 
the  soft  coal  fields. 

These  -authoritative  observations  and  testimonies  are  fur- 
ther supported,  I  believe,  by  such  secondary  developments 
as  these: 

1 I )  The  greatly  increased  quantities  of  soft  drinks  and 
milk  now  brought  in  by  truck-load  to  the  ordinary  working 
factory,  as  mentioned  a  year  ago  and  as  reflected  by  country- 
wide statistics. 

(2)  The  flock  of  flivvers  sure  to  be  parked  even  nowa- 
days by  job-seekers — and,  I  believe,  with  full  justification — 
near  the  gates  of  plants  taking  on  men ;  a  flock  which  dis- 
appears, when  the  morning  hiring  is  finished,  as  completely 
as  do  the  limousines  after  the  orchestra  concert  at  Symphony 
Hall. 

(3)  The  difficulty  encountered  by  any  loiterer  in  our 
slums  on  any  summer's  day,  when  he  tries  to  get  away  from 
the  sound  of  at  least  a  couple  of  radios!     (The  housewife 
appears  to  turn  it  on  the  moment  she  arises — with  the  vol- 
ume-knob screwed  over  so  far  to  the  right  that  she  can  hear 
satisfactorily   whether   she   is   busied   with    attic,   cellar,   or 
chicken-coop.) 

4)  The  ease  of  hearing  from  most  train-conductors  such 
testimony  as  this: 

When  I  used  to  work  the  "Growler"  Saturday  nights  out 
of  Pittsburgh,  I've  seen  liquor  flow  down  the  aisle  till  it  would 
positively  wet  your  feet,  with  three  hundred  yellin'  and  fightin' 


drunks  that  had  to  be  dropped  off  at  the  different  towns  along 
the  line.  Though  I  carried  brass  knuckles  and  a  billy,  I  never 
had  to  use  'em.  But  my  pal,  the  brakie,  died  later  from  a 
drunken  fellow's  beer  bottle.  Today  I  don't  see  one  passenger 
like  that  to  one  thousand — no,  not  to  ten  thousand.  Fact  is, 
if  I  was  to  see  a  drunk  here  tonight  I  swear  to  goodness  I 
don't  know  what  I'd  dol 

Supported  also — though,  of  course,  not  proved — by  the 
fact  that  last  summer,  five  days  of  loafing  with  Detroit's 
worker-groups  and  five  nights  of  sleeping  with  them  in  parks 
or  all-night  movie-houses  (at  10  cents)  revealed  not  one 
single  worker  under  the  slightest  influence  of  liquor. 

In  sum,  I  hope  I'm  not  wrong  in  believing  that  these 
recent  letters  and  other  contacts  with  the  employers  justify 
the  conviction  formulated  from  all  my  1930-31  contacts 
with  the  workers,  jobless  and  otherwise,  that: 

In  spite  of  its  defects.  Prohibition  has  taken  the  weight 
of  the  liquor  traffic  to  a  very  significant  extent  off  the  necks 
of  the  hundred-odd  million  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose  nar- 
row margin  forces  them  daily  to  CHOOSE  between  booze 
and  shoes;  and  has  put  it  onto  the  white-collared  necks  of 
the  few-odd  million  who  can  afford  all  the  booze  and  all  the 
shoes  they  want. 

"Yes,  the  workers  are  drier — decidedly." 

"BUT—!" 

RGHT  here,  however,  I  am  forced  to  add,  in  my  capac- 
ity as  reporter,  that  my  employer  group  reveals  a  pre- 
dominant tendency  to  add  to  all  the  above  a  very  emphatic 
"But!"  In  spite  of  the  beneficent  effects  they  observe  upon 
their  workers  they  disclose  a  marked  swing  away  from  the 
experiment  as  a  whole. 

How  come?  Well,  the  fairest  thing  is  to  quote,  just  as 
they  are  given  me,  typical  statements  of  the  three  main 
reasons. 

A  Pennsylvania  mill-town  industrial  secretary  writes: 

There  is  considerable  concern  in  our  community,  not  so 
much  because  of  sentiment  among  certain  industrial  and  com- 
mercial leaders,  but  more  because  of  the  expression  of  groups 
of  young  people.  Unfortunately,  so  many  of  our  so-called  so- 
ciety class  have  taken  the  stand  that  the  use  of  liquor  denotes 
culture,  intelligence  and  "class,"  that  a  good  many  young 
people  who  have  social  ambitions  lean  that  way  without 
giving  the  matter  much  thought.  We  find  very  frequently 
that  sons  and  daughters  of  some  of  our  most  straight-laced 
and  respectable  citizens  laugh  at  the  convictions  of  their 
fathers. 

The  same,  with  a  second  added,  is  put  by  a  steel-plant 
vice-president : 

I  am  convinced  that  employers  recognize  the  benefits  of  pro- 
hibition to  workers  and  to  industry,  and  that  their  change  of 
opinion  toward  prohibition  as  a  whole  is  largely  due  to  the 
effect  that  prohibition  has  had  (i)  on  the  youth  in  particular 
and  (2)  on  the  so-called  white-collared  group  generally.  I 
know  personally  a  number  of  formerly  radical  prohibitionists 
who  are  now  willing  to  have  some  sort  of  modification  or  even 
repeal  because  of  the  effect  on  their  own  children.  So  far  as  the 
so-called  white-collared  classes  are  concerned,  I  think  the  effect 
of  prohibition  is  well  illustrated  by  this  fact:  Before  pro- 
hibition I  was  never  offered  liquor  in  any  form  in  a  private 
home.  Now  one  rarely  enters  a  private  home  without  be- 
ing offered  alcohol  in  some  form,  and  I  notice  that  the  va- 
riety and  quantity  of  the  householder's  supply  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  him. 

How  closely  the  third  reason — corruption  and  un-enforce- 
ment — is  connected  with  the  bad  influence  on  youthful 
morals  and  adult  law-flouting  is  shown  by  this  one: 

The  curse  of  prohibition,  to  my  mind,  is  that  it  has  created 
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and  will  inevitably  increase  if  it  continues,  an  appalling  dis- 
respect for  law  and,  second,  an  unbelievably  widespread  com- 
placency in  the  corruption  of  public  officials.  This  strikes  plumb 
at  the  heart  of  our  institutions  and  the  character  of  the  nation 
itself.  Almost  nothing  is  worth  this  price.  I  have  almost 
reached  the  point  where  I  question  whether  even  the  abolition 
of  the  saloon  is  worth  it. 

There  were,  of  course,  those  who  reported  seeing  no 
shift.  There  were  others,  also,  who  reported  that  "The 
youngsters  seem  to  be  doing  much  less  drinking  than  for- 
merly :  ;t  a""ears  still  both  smart  and  smart-Alecky  to  drink, 
but  no  longer  so  to  drink  to  excess."  Another  observes  that 
"The  white-collared  groups  appear  to  be  drinking  less  and 
less  as  their  incomes  are  reduced.  Liquor  today  is  evidently 
considered  a  luxury  and  only  those  today  in  a  position  to 
purchase  luxuries  are  using  it." 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  group  does  give  plain  evi- 
dence of  that  lessened  popularity  which  mainly  called  for 
this  study. 

NOW  I  am  trying  to  do  a  job  not  of  exhorting  but  of 
reporting.    Nevertheless,    I    can't    forbear,  Greek 
Chorus-like,  to  make  these  three  points: 

1.  That  the  shift  is  explained  as  caused  by  prohibition's 
effects  on  not  the  worker  but  the  non-worker,   the  white- 
collared  group. 

2.  That  the  report  given  by  these  observers  as  to  good 
conditions  on  the  industrial  sector  appears  based  on  decidedly 
closer  contact  and  surer  evidence — appears  decidedly  more 
authoritative — than  does  the  testimony  of   these  same  ob- 
servers as  to  the  bad  conditions  among  the  country's  youth 
and  other  non-worker  groups.    All  the  more  so,  considering 
that  their  observation  as  to  the  youth,  for  instance,  is  only 
slightly  if  at  all  supported  by  the  observation  of  educational 
officers  who  enjoy  the  same  authoritative  contact  with  young 
people  that  these  industrialists  do  with  work-people.     (In- 
cidentally, I  understand  that  the  British  youth  of  today  is 
giving  his — and  her — elders  plenty  of  cause  for  worry  in 
the  same  moral  areas  as  here,  with  the  causes,  however,  re- 
stricted  in  that   land   of   open   bars   to   such   post-War   de- 
velopments as  the   demise  of  the  old  conventions,  authori- 
ties and  controls,  along  with  the  rise  of  new  concepts  of 
individual  self-determination,  particularly  among  the  young 
women.) 

3.  That,  for  some  reason,  nearly  everybody  registers  much 
less   coolness- — much   more   emotionalism — in    his   judgment 
of  the  behavior  of  youth  than  in  his  judgment  of  the  doings 
of  anybody  else. 

"Conditions  here  among  the  young  people  since  prohibition 
are  terrible!"  so  a  policeman  assured  me  recently  in  a  mid- 
Illinois  college  town.  "Girls  from  the  very  best  families  of 
the  state  are  being  found  drunk — regularly — in  the  ceme- 
teries and  where  not!" 

His  testimony,  much  as  I  might  regret  it,  appeared  to  de- 
mand extremely  serious  acceptance — until  he  added:  "W'y, 
even  the  college  here  has  lately  gone  simply  to  the  devil. 
I  jes'  don't  know  what  we're  comin'  to.  Believe  it  or  not, 
they  opened  up,  only  last  week,  a  room — I'm  givin'  you  the 
straight  dope,  y'understand  ? — where  boys  and  girls,  right 
durin'  college  hours,  can  smoke  cigarettes  together!" 

One  nationally  known  manufacturer  probably  explains  a 
good  deal  of  this  hyper-emotional  judgment  in  this  whole 
sector  of  youthful  and  general  white-collar  drinking  when 
he  thus  gives  his  idea  of  the  changed  opinion : 


I  think  the  reason  for  this  shift  with  the  plant  "super"  and 
such,  is  that  each  year  dims  pre-prohibition  conditions  in  his 
memory.  At  the  same  time,  each  year  adds  to  the  unremitting, 
cumulative  social  pressure  on  his  opinions  exerted  by  the 
opinions  of  this  super's  boss  and  bosses — I  mean  the  general 
manager,  the  financial  head,  the  sales  manager  and  such.  He 
could  resist  this  in  its  early  stages  by  calling  on  the  help  of  his 
acute  appreciation  of  the  difference  in  conditions  in  his  factory. 
But  not  only  did  this  acuteness  diminish  as  time  passed,  but 
the  all-powerful  effects  of  the  repeated  insistence  of  his  social 
and  official  superiors  was  sure  to  have  its  inevitable  results. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  fourteen  years  have  brought  in  nearly 
half  a  generation  of  new  supervisors  and  executives  who  are 
not  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  saloon  on 
workers,  and  the  change  in  their  point  of  view  is  largely  ac- 
counted for. 


Where  from  Here? 

"V\7'7HERE  should  we  go  from  here? — straight  ahead, 
W    back-track   or   detour?"    What    do    my   industrial 
friends  reply  to  that? 

Alas,  to  generalize  on  their  answers  is  all  but  impossible. 
They  reflect  practically  every  one  of  the  multitudinous  ideas 
now  to  be  encountered  among  the  general  American  public. 
I  say  "ideas"  because  they  reflect  also  the  general  public 
hesitancy  to  define  any  specified  plan  or  program  to  follow 
through  clear  to  the  desired  end.  The  majority,  that  is, 
along  with  proposals  of  "light  wines  and  beer,"  "the  Cana- 
dian" or  "the  Swedish  plan,"  feel  unable  to  give  preciser 
details  than : 

Some  sort  of  licensing  arrangement  regulating  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  distribution  of  intoxicants  and  then  pricing  them  so 
that  they  are  an  expensive  luxury. 

Government  control  of  both  the  manufacture  and  sale,  with 
a  good  substantial  tax.  Then  deal  ruthlessly  with  the  illicit 
manufacturer  or  dispenser. 

Repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  after  that  allow  the 
sale  of  liquor  under  federal  or  state  authority,  properly  super- 
vised to  prevent  the  reestablishment  of  the  old  saloon  or  any- 
thing like  it. 

I  question  leaving  it  to  state  control  unless  the  federal 
government  would  lend  its  assistance  to  states  voting  dry.  In 
that  case  we  would  have  some  states  practically  dry  -and  others 
wet  by  choice,  and  the  people  would  have  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  select  between  the  two  policies. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when,  instead  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  it  should  be  made  available  at  cost, 
plus  a  tightly  controlled  tax — with  everything  possible  done  to 
prevent  private  profit,  and  to  take  away  every  financial  incentive 
to  promote  sale. 

Practically  all  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
keep  out  that  ancient  if  not  honorable  institution  known  as 
the  saloon.  Only  one,  an  employment  manager,  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest,  "Repeal  the  Amendment  and  if  no  better  way 
can  be  found,  reopen  the  saloon." 

At  the  same  time,  a  number,  though  a  minority,  express 
the  belief  that  "The  prohibition  law  is  perfectly  practicable 
//  the  sentiment  of  the  people  can  be  aroused  in  favor  of 
enforcement." 

Altogether,  it's  no  wonder  that  one  internationally  known 
capitalist  who  has  long  been  in  favor  of  the  law  confesses 
himself  as  "quite  at  sea"  as  to  the  next  step.  No  wonder, 
also,  that  the  (quite  dry)  Big  Business  head  who  has  just 
above  stressed  our  failing  memories  of  pre-Volstead  evils 
expresses  very  seriously  his  belief  that:  "The  only  solution, 
accordingly,  is  either  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  enforce- 
ment officers,  or  if  that  is  (Continued  on  page  242) 
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The  West  IS  Different 

The  Coast  and  the  Inland  Empire  Tackle  Unemployment  Relief  in  New  Ways 

By  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD 


'          AC' re  getting  relief  to  the  people — but  I 
wonder  if  we've  made  a  big  mistake." 

The  Red  Cross  worker,  a  county  repre- 
sentative in  Oregon,  looked  across  the  desk 
with  anxious  eyes.  "We  do  the  best  we  can 
— there  are  just  five  of  us,  and  this  county 
has  forty-six  hundred  square  miles  and  fifty-five  thousand 
people."' 

She  caught  my  change  of  expression.  "It  is  a  lot  of  coun 
try  to  cover,  isn't  it  ?  It  reaches  from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea. 
Perhaps  we  shouldn't  have  undertaken  the  job.  But  the 
Governor's  Committee  was  organizing,  and  when  we  were 
asked  to  handle  all  the  county's  relief  funds — well,  there 
just  wasn't  any  one  else  to  do  it.  We  five  were  the  only 
trained  social  workers  in  the  county.  And  now  one  family 
in  every  five  is  on  relief.  And  I  just  don't  know  .  . ." 

"But  how  do  you  handle  it?"  I  prodded  gently,  pictur- 
ing to  myself  how  this  little  group  had  been  torn  from  its 
quiet  "peace-time"  program  and  flung  headlong  into  the  war 
against  unemployment. 

"Oh,  just  the  best  we  can.  The  girl  who  has  the  foot-hills 
territory  had  a  hard  rime  last  winter.  The  snow  was  so  deep 
that  she  couldn't  use  her  car,  and  had  to  make  it  on  snow- 
shoes.  But  we  manage  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  families 
week  by  week,  and  to  adjust  relief  to  the  needs.  Of  course 
when  somebody  kills  a  deer  or  gets  a  big  catch  of  fish,  we 
don't  have  to  provide  quite  so  much  for  a  while.  We  ar- 
range for  seed  and  for  garden  plots,  and  when  we  know  a 
farmer  has  potatoes  to  be  dug,  we  get  him  to  take  one  of  our 
men  and  to  pay  him  in  produce.  There  are  lots  of  adjust- 
ments you  can  make  in  rural  districts ;  it's  easy  to  know  all 
the  resources  and  find  out  all  that  is  going  on.  And  our 
volunteer  committees  are  a  great  help." 


"You  have  volunteer  committees?" 

"Oh  yes,  there  are  ninety-six  separate  communities  in  the 
county,  and  we  have  every  one  of  them  organized.  They 
understand  the  job  now,  and  we  can  rely  on  them  for  back- 
ing and  for  real  help." 

"Was  there  anything  like  this  before  you  took  hold  ?" 

"No,  we  had  to  find  the  people  and  build  up  the  commit- 
tees— it  was  the  only  way  the  job  could  have  been  put 
through.  But  as  for  case-work  standards,  they  have  had  to 
go  by  the  board — and  that's  what  is  worrying  me.  We  just 
don't  have  rime  for  case  work." 

I  felt  my  eyes  popping  and  heard  awe  in  my  own  voice, 
"Woman  alive,  don't  you  realize  what  an  epic  you've  been 
telling  me?  You  may  not  be  doing  case  work,  but  what  a 
whale  of  a  community  job  you've  done!" 

Perhaps  the  West  was  always  more  community-minded 
than  the  East.  Perhaps  it  has  more  imagination  in  meeting 
unprecedented  situations.  Perhaps  the  year  of  warning — 
for  the  depression  did  not  strike  the  West  Coast  till  the  win- 
ter of  1930-31 — gave  it  more  time  for  preparation.  Take 
Spokane.  Spokane  is  the  trade  center  of  "the  Inland  Em- 
pire." This  phrase,  as  simply  used,  and  as  common  on  every 
tongue  as  "the  Metropolitan  area"  on  the  lips  of  New  York- 
ers, denotes  a  vast  basin  comprising  parts  of  three  states  and 
a  slice  of  Canada.  Much  itinerant  labor  has  gone  into  the 
mines,  lumber  camps  and  farms  which  contribute  to  Spo- 
kane's income;  and  in  off-seasons,  these  workers  have  been 
accustomed  to  wander  back  to  the  city. 

Last  winter,  the  need  for  a  better  program  for  the  care 
of  homeless  men  was  apparent  in  Spokane,  and  the  Coordi- 
nation Bureau,  a  central  committee  on  which  are  represented 
the  city  and  county  authorities  together  with  leading  citizens, 
took  over  an  abandoned  brewery,  rechristened  it  the  East 
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Permanent  improvements  by  men  from   the  camps  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Charities  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  and,  opposite  page,  life  in  such  camps 

Trent  Billet,  installed  plumbing,  a  fumigation  plant,  and 
cooking  equipment,  and  built  bunks  to  care  for  a  thousand 
men.  A  man  who  could  show  that  he  had  worked  anywhere 
in  the  Inland  Empire  was  assured  a  place  to  stay  for  the 
winter.  About  thirteen  hundred  of  these  men  passed  through 
the  shelter  from  November  to  March,  with  a  daily  popula- 
tion averaging  nine  hundred.  About  a  third  of  the  men  are 
employed  doing  the  cooking  and  cleaning,  and  splitting 
wood  for  fuel.  The  more  able-bodied  are  divided  into  two 
gangs,  one  of  which  goes  out  each  day  to  work  in  the  parks. 
Transportation  is  furnished  free  by  the  local  street  railway, 
which  backs  up  several  cars  morning  and  evening  on  the 
brewery  siding. 

In  return,  the  men  get  a  bunk  which  is  theirs  for  the 
period  of  their  stay,  with  mattress,  blankets  and  canvas 
tarpaulin,  and  three  hearty  meals  a  day.  On  the  day  I  visited 
the  Billet  the  men  had  pancakes — eleven  apiece — with  mo- 
lasses and  coffee  for  breakfast,  roast  meat,  two  vegetables, 
bread  and  applesauce  for  dinner,  and  curried  rice,  squash, 
bread  and  tea  for  supper.  Apples  are  distributed  once  or 
twice  a  week  between  meals.  The  food  cost,  in  that  region 
of  cheap  and  abundant  food,  is  only  about  seventeen  cents 
per  man  per  day.  The  cost  of  the  project  is  split  three  ways 
between  the  county,  the  city  and  the  private  funds  of  the 
Coordination  Bureau. 

No  wages  are  paid,  but  tobacco,  soap,  towels,  and  cloth- 
ing as  needed,  are  issued  to  the  men.  There  is  a  sick-bay  for 
minor  illnesses,  with  daily  medical  inspection,  and  more  seri- 


ous  illnesses    are    removed   to    the 
county  hospital  for  treatment. 

In  contrast  to  the  care  offered 
as  a  matter  of  right  to  those  who 
can  prove  Inland  Empire  connec- 
tions, is  the  treatment  given  drift- 
ers with  no  such  claim.  They  are 
allowed  to  sleep  on  the  floor  one 
night  with  newspapers  for  bed- 
ding, given  t\vo  meals,  and  sent 
on  their  way.  Spokane  is  clear  in 
its  own  mind  as  to  the  distinction 
between  the  two  groups. 

Down  in  California  they  can- 
not be  quite  so  cheerfully  casual 
about  the  drifter,  however,  be- 
cause when  he  gets  there,  there  is 
no  place  to  send  him  but  back. 
During  last  October  and  Novem- 
ber, homeless  and  penniless  men 
and  boys  were  coming  into  the 
state  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hun- 
dred a  day.  The  policy  of  the 
railroads  seems  to  be  to  prevent 
homeless  men  from  "ganging  up" 
at  any  one  spot.  I  was  told  that 
when  too  many  collected  at  one 
railroad  center  east  of  California, 
flatcars  would  be  loaded  up, 
brought  across  the  state  line  and 
"dumped."  The  Governor's  Com- 
mittee in  November  suggested  the 
establishment  of  labor  camps,  the 
Legislature  appropriated  $100,000 
to  finance  them,  and  on  December 
3  the  first  of  twenty-seven  such 

camps  was  opened,  which  have  taken  care  of  upwards  of 
three  thousand   men. 

The  camps  are  under  the  management  of  the  State  For- 
estry Department.  The  men  are  sheltered  in  tents,  and  are 
given  three  meals  a  day  and  tobacco  and  clothing,  but  earn 
no  money.  They  do  six  hours'  work  a  day,  including  travel- 
time  to  and  from  work,  in  such  jobs  as  brushing  out  trails, 
building  roads  and  fire-breaks,  and  destroying  insect  pests. 
No  compulsion  is  exercised  about  either  going  to  camp  or 
staying  there,  so  that  such  men  as  volunteer  for  the  work 
do  so  because  they  prefer  it  to  aimless,  footsore  wandering 
about  the  country.  The  rumor  that  the  camps  were  to  be 
opened  served  also,  it  is  believed,  to  lessen  the  immigration 
into  the  state  of  men  who  did  not  wish  to  work. 

So  successful  was  the  state  project  that  a  number  of  coun- 
ties in  southern  California  have  established  similar  camps 
for  single  men  who  are  county  residents.  The  county  for- 
estry service  furnishes  equipment  and  supervision.  In  a  Los 
Angeles  county  camp  which  I  visited,  the  ranger  in  charge 
was  emphatic  in  his  praise  of  the  willingness  and  handiness 
of  the  men  assigned  him.  Minor  problems  of  discipline  he 
left  to  the  men  themselves  to  be  dealt  with  by  "kangaroo 
court."  A  sick  tent  was  in  charge  of  a  man  with  experience 
as  a  hospital  orderly;  a  recreation  tent  was  equipped  with 
games,  magazines  and  a  radio.  Forty-odd  young  chaps  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  hanging  about  the  street  corners, 
were  bronzed  and  healthy  with  outdoor  work. 

Work  relief  has  been  largely  employed  on  the  Coast,  great 
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projects  being  financed  by 
public  funds.  There  has 
been  little  or  no  attempt 
to  choose  workers  on  the 
basis  of  their  need,  proof 
that  they  were  citizen> 
and  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  application,  being 
the  main  consideration. 
Men  have  been  put  to 
work  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  working  one 
week  and  then  being  laid 
off  till  their  turn  came 
around  again.  In  one 
with  such  a  "revolv- 
ing list"  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  each  man 
earned  $24  once  in  six 
weeks,  and  less  than  a 
thousand  of  them  had  ap- 
plied anywhere  for  sup- 
plementary relief,  indicat- 
ing of  course  "that  they 
had  more  resources  than 

met  the  naked  eye."  Such  a  program  means  that  large  sums 
are  quickly  expended,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  ade- 
quate relief  to  any  one,  and  upon  a  group  which  has  by  no 
means  met  the  same  tests  as  applicants  for  other  forms  of 
relief  in  the  same  city.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  the 
experience  of  Santa  Barbara  in  this  connection. 

During  1930-31,  a  citizen's  committee  started  an  employ- 
ment agency,  and  developed  in  connection  with  it  a  work- 
relief  program  of  the  indiscriminate  sort  outlined  above. 
ljut  fall,  the  committee's  work  was  reorganized,  and  an  ex- 
perienced social  worker  brought  in  as  its  executive.  Social 
investigations  of  the  men  employed  at  intervals  on  the  work- 
relief  project  reduced  the  list  by  63  per  cent!  The  remain- 
ing 37  f*r  cent  were  given  work  every  week  instead  of  once 


The  wor\  and  play  of  camp  Ufe  have  brought  about  mar\cd  improvement  in  mental  outloo\ 
and  physical  condition — The  noon-time  rest  hour 

in  seven  weeks,  and  the  number  of  days  per  week  adjusted 
to  the  number  of  dependents. 

The  inclusion  of  the  "character-building  agencies"  in  the 
Chests  is  proving  a  troublesome  question  in  the  West.  In 
one  city,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  cleared  through 
the  Confidential  Exchange  the  names  of  all  children  and 
young  people  dealt  with  by  this  group,  in  the  endeavor  to 
learn  whether  they  are  actually  coming  in  contact  with  the 
unemployed.  The  factual  material  which  this  study  pro- 
duces, according  as  it  turns  out,  will  enable  the  Chest  to 
defend  their  inclusion,  or  else  put  strongly  up  to  these  agen- 
cies the  necessity  of  adapting  their  program  to  the  needs  of 
the  times.  A  suggestion  as  to  how  this  might  be  accom- 
plished comes  from  the  state  of  Utah,  interned  behind-  its 

mountains,  not  rich  either 
in  wealth  or  in  numbers 
of  its  population,  but  able 
to  try  a  new  and  timely 
experiment. 

As  part  of  a  drive  to 
reduce  governmental  ex- 
penses, the  school  system 
of  Utah  was  under  severe 
fire  last  year.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  group  of 
women  interested  in  edu- 
cation, the  state  super- 
intendent of  instruction 
developed  a  plan  of 
classes  in  adult  education 
throughout  the  state,  di- 
rected particularly  to  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed. 
Outlines  were  prepared 
and  made  available 
through  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education, 

Unavoidable  accidents  and  illness  are  given  competent   first-aid   in   the   camp   hospital  tent —     «nd     the     teachers,    who 
Regular  wor\  and  good  food  \eep  the  men  fa.  volunteered  their  time  for 
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the  project,  acted  as  discussion  leaders.  Each  group  chose 
its  subject,  most  of  them  electing  cultural  courses  or  pro- 
grams of  community  entertainment,  though  a  few  voca- 
tional courses,  in  farm  accounting, 
for  example,  were  organized.  Thirty- 
seven  school  districts  have  partici- 
pated in  the  plan,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  over  ten  thousand  persons  have 
been  enroled  during  the  school  year 
now  in  progress.  The  plan,  called 
in  Utah  Educational  Relief,  has 
linked  the  public  school  system  into 
the  effort  to  ameliorate  unemploy- 
ment, and  has  demonstrated  to  thou- 
sands of  voters  and  citizens  that  it 
has  something  of  value  to  offer  them 
as  well  as  their  children. 

All  up  and  down  the  Coast  I 
found  food  conservation  a  very  live 
issue.  The  dumping  and  destruction 
of  "seconds"  has  been  a  common 
trade  practice  for  years ;  and  in  the 
recent  years  of  depression,  when  it 
has  been  unprofitable  to  market  prod- 
uce, much  good  food  has  gone  to 
waste.  A  wholly  new  argument  ap- 
pears in  such  communities  for  the 
commissary,  or  central  food  ware- 
house. 

In  Los  Angeles,  such  a  warehouse 
is  in  operation  for  the  relief  agencies  of  the  Community 
Chest.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  donated,  literally  by  car- 
loads, from  the  surrounding  valleys,  picked  over  and  pack- 
aged by  homeless  men  from  a  neighboring  mission,  and  dis- 
pensed together  with  other  foodstuffs  bought  at  a  cost  of 
about  $20,000  a  month,  to  clients  of  the  agencies  on  the 
latter's  order.  Deliveries  are  made  to  some  extent,  but  most 
clients  present  the  orders  in  person. 

A  similar  proposal  was  recently  under  discussion  in  Port- 
land, Oregon ;  and  was  opposed  by  the  social  agencies.  The 
line  of  argument  they  offered  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  food  to  be  saved  from  waste  was 
for  the  most  part  the  "trimmings"  of  a  dietary — fruit  and 
green  vegetables — and  that 
the  starches,  proteins  and 
fats  would  have  to  be  pur- 
chased if  balanced  rations 
were  to  be  issued.  They  re- 
minded the  proponents  of 
the  plan  that  there  would 
be  surely  some  waste  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  in 
bulk  of  these  more  expensive 
items  by  a  group  unfamiliar 
with  marketing.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  no  arrange- 
ments were  contemplated 
for  delivery,  and.  announced 
themselves  as  unalterably  op- 
posed to  any  plan  that  meant 
the  assembling  of  the  poor 
in  a  public  manner,  to  re- 


Mary  H.  Annin,  Red  Cross,  Lane  County,  Ore., 
sends   pictures   of  inland  families  and   writes: 


ceive   gifts  of  food.  "The    local    committee's    ivor\- program    brings    this    family 

They     then     raised     the     through  although  the  father  has  been  out  of  wor\  all  winter" 


question  of  interference  with  the  processes  of  retail  trade, 
and  described  the  plight  of  the  grocer  who  has  carried 
his  customers  for  long  periods  on  credit,  only  to  see  them 

taken  away  when  he  might  hope 
to  recover  a  little  profit  from 
their  orders. 

The  social  workers  accom- 
panied their  statement  by  a  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  retail 
grocers  before  further  steps  were 
taken.  They  emerged  from  this 
conference  with  revised  food  or- 
ders, and  the  prices  "shaded"  10 
per  cent  by  the  dealers.  As  a 
consequence,  the  commissary  idea 
was  laid  on  the  table,  at  least  for 
the  time  being. 

The  opposition  of  social 
workers  to  the  commissary  on 
the  ground  of  its  exploiting 
misery  in  a  public  manner  gets 
something  of  a  jolt,  however, 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  unemployed  themselves  adopt 
this  device  freely  when  the  de- 
cision is  theirs  to  make.  In 
Seattle,  where  there  is  taking 
place  an  outstanding  experiment 
in  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment, social  agencies,  and  the  organized  unemployed,  there 
are  twenty-two  of  these  commissaries  run  by  the  Unem- 
ployed Citizens'  League  and  grouped  around  five  central 
depots  maintained  by  the  Mayor's  Commission  with  funds 
appropriated  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

The  history  and  development  of  this  movement  has  al- 
ready been  told  in  The  Survey  (March  15,  p.  665).  But 
some  points  most  interesting  to  social  workers  were  not  cov- 
ered. Before  the  Mayor's  Commission  entered  the  picture, 
the  relief  committees  attached  to  the  League's  commissaries 
had  discovered  that  helpful  information  could  be  secured 
from  the  district  offices  of  the  family  welfare  society,  and  in- 
formal consultations  back  and  forth  were  frequent.  In  some 

cases,  the  League  recognized 
problems  other  than  relief 
which  it  was  not  equipped 
to  handle,  and  referred  them 
to  the  social  agencies.  When 
the  county  began  to  subsi- 
dize the  program,  and  the 
stipulation  was  made  that 
recipients  of  relief  must  be 
registered  in  the  Confi- 
dential Exchange,  it  was  the 
ex-clients  of  the  social  agen- 
cies who  brought  common 
sense  into  the  heated  discus- 
sions at  the  League's  locals, 
asserting  that  it  was  no  dis- 
grace to  have  your  name  in 
the  Exchange,  and  that  it 
did  not  involve  "fingerprint- 
ing" or  "inquisitions." 
The  clearing  of  names 
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"PlanJ^  roads  are  really  quite  smooth 
driving — until  you  meet  another  car" 


disclosed  some  instances  of  persons  getting  relief  from  both 
tbe  League  and  the  Chest  agencies..  This  was  a  shock  to 
the  leaders  of  the  League,  who  were  sincerely  trying  to  play 

fair  with  the  May- 
Commission 
and  the  county  au- 
thorities. As  a  re- 
sult "home  visitors" 
were  appointed  in 
each  local,  a  simple 
handbook  of  investi- 
gation called  the 
"measuring  -  stick" 
was  supplied  them 
e  Mayor's 
Commission,  and  an 
informal  institute 
of  home  visitors  and 
relief  committee 
members  of  the 
League  was  ar- 
ranged, at  which 
they  met  weekly 
with  some  of  the  so- 
cial workers  and 
discussed  their  prob- 
lems. 

A  visit  to  several  of  the  local  commissaries  was  to  me  a 
thrilling  experience.  Here  were  busy  shops,  with  systema- 
tized methods,  all  the  work  of  dispensing  food  orders  being 
carried  on  by  members  whose  only  compensation  was  their 
own  food  orders.  All  premises  had  been  secured  rent  free, 
but  telephone  sen-ice,  electric  light,  and  gas  were  supplied 
by  the  Mayor's  Commission.  Tailor-shops,  barber-shops, 
cobbler  shops,  with  borrowed  machinery,  gave  employment 
to  members  skilled  in  those  trades,  and  kept  the  rest  of  the 
membership  neat  and  presentable  when  seeking  work. 

A  dispensary,  run  by  an  unem- 
ployed pharmacist,  was  kept 
stocked  with  simple  drugs  and 
household  remedies  by  the  whole- 
sale drug  dealers.  Cars  and  trucks 
owned  by  the  members,  and  used 
by  the  League,  were  kept  in  repair 
at  a  garage  run  by  members  who 
were  auto  mechanics.  Stovewood 
cut  and  brought  in  by  gangs  or- 
ganized by  each  local  was  tiered 
beside  sacks  of  coal  which  the 
miner  members  brought  in  from 
two  abandoned  coal  mines  outside 
the  city.  When  I  left,  a  plan  was 
under  way  to  take  over  a  closed 
bakery,  its  machinery  still  in  place, 
and  to  make  bread  for  the  commis- 
saries from  wheat  which  farmers 
contributed  and  millers  ground 
free  of  char_ 

Not  all  the  members  are  receiv- 
ing food  orders — indeed,  not  all 
are  unemployed.  The  League  hopes 
to  hold  its  members  even  if  they 
secure  work,  through  its  educa- 
tional program  developed  under  the 


Labor  College  of  Seattle.  The  only  rules  enforced  are  that 
each  member  must  stand  ready  to  contribute  regular  service 
in  whatever  department  assigned  (many  give  practically  full 
time)  and  that  even-one  must  attend  the  weekly  meeting  of 
his  local. 

It  will  be  a  long  day  before  my  impression  of  that  after- 
noon spent  at  the  locals  is  dimmed.  Here  were  people  on 
the  last  perilous  edge,  their  clothing  showing  wear  and  their 
faces  the  marks  of  suffering;  yet  cheerful,  busy,  proud  of 
what  they  had  accomplished,  wresting  for  themselves  and 
their  fellows  a  temporary  security  in  the  midst  of  insecurity, 
and  doing  it  with  courage  and  enterprise.  The  testimony 
of  those  outside  the  movement  who  had  followed  it  closely 
was  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  leadership  and  executive 
ability  had  been  developed  within  it.  One  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  common  stock  of  humanity  is  being  raised  by  what 
has  happened  in  Seattle. 

'HE  depression  was  not  felt  on  the  Coast  till  the  winter 
of  1930-31.  As  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  second 
winter,  most  of  the  dries  I  visited  are  wondering  how  funds 
can  be  found  to  carry  on  through  the  summer  and  another 
winter,  if  that  be  the  grim  necessity.  Some  of  the  enterprises 
described  will  have  to  close  down  before  summer  for  lack  of 
funds.  Cities  and  counties  which  sold  large  bond  issues  for 
work-relief  projects,  and  spent  them  rapidly,  are  in  many 
cases  not  proposing  to  follow  this  perilous  path  further.  In 
Southern  California,  the  development  of  large  public  works 
projects  is  expected  to  serve  the  purpose  of  work  relief.  All 
up  and  down  the  Coast  the  five-day  week  and  the  six-hour 
day  are  being  put  into  effect  by  some  employers  and  being 
discussed  either  favorably  or  without  serious  opposition  by 
others.  The  first  routine  run  of  relief  funds  has  been  ex- 
hausted, but  no  extraordinary  efforts  have  had  to  be  made 
as  yet  to  discover  or  raise  new  supplies.  State  aid  is  only  in 
the  discussion  stage;  Federal  aid  hardly  that. 

Anaheim,  a  town  of  eleven  thousand  in  the  citrus  belt,  had 
expended  all  its  available  funds. 
Under  a  plan  proposed  by  one  of 
its  citizen?,  it  proceeded  to  put 
unemployed  heads  of  families  to 
work  paying  them  in  scrip  of 
the  denomination  of  one  dollar, 
which  was  issued  by  the  town 
treasurer.  The  m  a  j  o  r  i  t  y  of  the 
merchants  in  the  town  had  previ- 
ously agreed  to  accept  the  scrip  at 
face  value,  and  in  accepting  it,  to 
paste  on  the  back  a  stamp  worth 
four  cents,  which  they  purchased 
from  the  town  treasurer.  They 
then  used  the  scrip  to  discharge 
their  own  obligations  within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  and  each  person 
accepting  it  as  payment  placed  an- 
other four-cent  stamp  on  the  back 
until  the  scrip  bore  twenty-five 
such  stamps,  when  it  was  of  course 
worth  a  real  dollar,  and  could  be 
redeemed  at  the  office  of  the  town 
treasurer.  The  "Anaheim  plan"  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  is  being  adopted 
by  several  neighboring  communities. 


\ 


"This  is  one  of  our  families  far  bac\  in  the  hills. 
The  county  has  forty-six  hundred  square  miles" 


Rock-Bottom  Responsibility 


By  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 


'  T  has  been  only  since  the  full  force  of  the 
present  depression  struck  our  country  that 
we  have  come  to  see  how  unprepared  we 
were  to  deal  with  its  ravages.  No  reserves 
had  been  laid  aside  to  care  for  prolonged, 
involuntary  unemployment.  As  soon  as  the 
modest  resources  of  great  multitudes  were  exhausted 
they  were  compelled  to  turn  to  public  and  private  char- 
ity. Statistics  gathered  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
show  that  the  amount  of  non-pension  relief  increased  449 
per  cent  between  the  first  half  of  1929  and  the  first  half 
of  1931.  In  eighty-one  cities  having  a  total  population 
of  more  than  thirty-six  million,  the  sum  of  $132,000,000 
was  spent  for  relief  during  the  twelve  months  of  1931. 

Yet  charity,  whether  public  or  private,  should  be  the 
last  resort  and  not  the  first  choice  in  dealing  with  the 
economic  problem  of  the  wage-earners  for  whom  we  fail 
to  supply  work.  Such  charity  calls  for  greater  voluntary 
contributions  and  for  higher  taxation  at  the  very  time 
when  incomes  and  values  are  reduced.  The  consequences 
confront  us  on  every  hand  in  terms  of  inadequate  relief 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  private  citizens, 
states  and  municipalities.  They  comfort  us  in  destitution, 
malnutrition,  and  spiritual  deterioration. 

Is  there  a  better  way?  Can  we  by  adequate  prepara- 
tion preserve  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the 
suffering  attendant  upon  widespread  unemployment? 

With  that  question  we  come  to  the  rock  bottom  of  social 
responsibility  for  unemployment.  Men  are  thrown  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It  is  not  the  men  who 
walk  the  streets  in  search  of  work  who  create  the  industrial 
system  of  which  unemployment  is  a  part.  The  obligation 
rests  upon  society  to  make  sure  that  they  shall  not  go  cold 
or  hungry.  The  alternative  is  between  charity  and  insur- 
ance ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  my  choice  in  favor 
of  insurance. 

Compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment  under  state 

auspices    dates    from    the 

passage  of  the  British  insur- 
ance act  in  1911.  Eight  years 
later,  Italy  adopted  a  system 
and  was  followed  by  Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria,  Germany, 
Luxemburg,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia and  Queensland.  Eight 
countries — Belgium,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way and  Spain — have  vol- 
untary systems.  In  Switzer- 
land in  some  of  the  cantons 
insurance  is  compulsory,  in 
others  voluntary.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  the  compulsory 
system  was  continued.  In  all 


The  junior  senator  from  New  York  has  been 
responsible  for  the  outstanding  series  of  meas- 
ures at  Washington  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment. Here  he  gives  the  heart  of  those  "indi- 
vidual views"  which  he  has  filed  as  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  appointed  last  summer  [Senate  Report 
No.  629]  to  investigate  the  subject  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  It  was  a  striking  fact  that  no 
one  who  appeared  before  its  hearings  dissented 
from  the  proposition  that  some  form  of  insur- 
ance or  reserve  must  be  established.  If,  as  news- 
paper interviews  indicate,  the  majority  mem- 
bers should  in  the  final  report  subscribe  to  com- 
pulsory insurance,  it  will  be  a  way-mark  of  the 
hard  times. 
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of  these  countries  the  insurance  systems,  even  where  pri- 
vately organized,  are  encouraged  by  the  state.  In  all,  ex- 
cept Austria,  Germany  and  Italy,  the  state  contributes  part 
of  the  premium  costs.  At  the  present  time  approximately 
37,500,000  workers  are  so  protected  of  whom  34,673,000 
workers  (exclusive  of  Russia)  are  protected  by  compulsory 
insurance. 

Many  of  these  systems  have  encountered  serious  financial 
difficulties.  They  were  not  organized  to  cope  with  periods 
of  unemployment  so  prolonged  and  widespread  as  this 
one.  They  were  intended  to  cover  such  risks  as  occur  in 
the  normal  routine  of  industrial  activity.  To  draw  an 
analogy  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  that  companies 
organized  to  deal  in  fire  insurance  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  losses  that  arose  out  of  the  San  Francisco  conflagration 
of  1904.  It  should  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  both  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  and  in  Italy  the  unemployment  insurance 
systems  have  accumulated  substantial  surpluses  despite  three 
years  of  depression. 

The  British  System 

THE  original  actuarial  calculations  behind  the  British  sys- 
tem rested  on  experience  showing  the  average  unemploy- 
ment in  the  insured  trades  over  a  period  of  years  up  to  1919 
to  have  been  5.32  per  cent.  In  1921  began  a  decade  of  chronic 
unemployment  unrelieved  by  any  sustained  period  of  pros- 
perity, in  which  that  average  has  been  over  13  per  cent.  Ob- 
viously enough  the  system  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  doubled  load.  That,  however,  was  but  one  of 
the  difficulties.  Great  Britain  lived  in  constant  expectation 
that  abatement  of  the  depression  was  near  at  hand.  Con- 
sequently it  was  not  generally  felt  that  there  was  need  for 
a  radical  change  in  the  accepted  view  that  the  country  was 
dealing  with  a  temporary  emergency.  Modifications  intended 
for  short  periods  were  frequently  made  in  the  insurance  set- 
up. "Uncovenanted,"  "extended"  and  "transitional"  bene- 
fits were  introduced.  These  benefits  shared  the  character- 

istics  of  both  insurance  and 

relief.  Nonetheless  the  Brit- 
ish insurance  fund  in  1924 
actually  operated  at  a  profit 
of  $45,000,000. 

The  sturdiness  of  the  sys- 
tem was  further  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  face  of 
further  liberalizations  as  to 
scale  of  benefits  and  further 
relaxations  in  the  conditions 
for  qualifying  for  them,  de- 
pite  also  the  devastating  ef- 
fect of  the  coal  strike  and 
general  strike  of  1926,  the 
fund  in  twenty  years  ac- 
cumulated an  indebtedness 
of  only  $200,000,000.  This 
(March  1930)  was  on  the 
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eve  of  the  present  acute  depression.  Since  then  the  debt  has 
steadily  mounted  until  it  reached  $500,000,000  by  September 
1931.  During  the  past  six  months,  it  has  remained  approxi- 
mately static  because  of  an  increase  in  premium  rates  and  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  benefits  paid. 

Certain  factors,  however,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  measuring  that  debt.  First,  almost  half  of  the  amount 
($225,000,000)  represents  the  cost  of  administering  for 
over  twenty  years  an  elaborate  system  of  labor  exchanges, 
an  interest  charge  of  over  $50,000,000  for  funds  borrowed 
from  the  government,  and  all  other  overhead  of  the  insur- 
ance system.  Second,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  a  very  Large 
proportion  of  the  debt  represents  not  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
but  of  the  pure  relief  which  was  dispensed  through  the  in- 
surance mechanism.  Careful  calculation  has  shown  that  the 
entire  amount  of  the  debt  would  be  repaid  by  the  normal 
operation  of  the  insurance  fund  within  five  years  if  the  rate 
of  unemployment  fell  to  an  average  of  10  per  cent. 

The  British  insurance  can  not  therefore  truthfully  be 
called  a  "dole."  Evidence  in  our  hearings  revealed  that 
82.5  per  cent  of  all  the  benefit  payments  during  the  life  of 
the  system  were  supplied  from  premium  receipts  and  that 
only  17.5  per  cent  comprised  extraordinary  appropriations 
and  loans.  The  so-called  dole  originally  consisted  of  a  free 
gift,  paid  not  out  of  insurance  funds  but  entirely  out  of 
state  funds  to  ex-service  men  and  civilians  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  during  1919  and  1920  to  meet  the  special 
emergency  of  the  transfer  from  war  to  peace  conditions. 

The  German  System 

THE  German  insurance  system  came  into  effect  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  problem  of  unemployment  was 
reaching  extraordinary  dimensions  in  1927  at  a  time  when 
1,470,000  workers,  more  than  9  per  cent  of  those  insured, 
were  unemployed.  Within  a  year  the  average  number  out 
of  work  increased  to  1,658,000,  grew  in  1929  to  2,019,000 
and  in  1930  to  3,483,000.  During  1931  the  average  num- 
ber of  unemployed  surpassed  four  and  one  half  million. 
Thus  in  Germany  too  the  problem  of  unprecedented  unem- 
ployment placed  an  unforeseen  burden  upon  the  insurance 
fund  which  was  met  in  part  by  borrowing  from  the  govern- 
ment which  aggregated  during  the  first  twenty-nine  months 
$148,274,000.  These  loans  have  since  been  canceled.  Pre- 
miums have  been  increased  from  a  total  of  3  per  cent  of 
standard  wages  to  6^2  per  cent. 

A  total  of  $1,500,000,000  was  paid  out  in  Germany  from 
October  1927  to  March  31,  1931  for  all  forms  of  unem- 
ployment relief.  The  noteworthy  fact  is  that  more  than  57 
per  cent  of  this  sum  of  $858,000,000  had  its  origin  in  the 
premiums  paid  by  employers  and  emp:,jycs.  The  balance  of 
$642,000,000  represented  the  entire  outlay  of  the  German 
federal  government,  the  state  governments  and  local  commu- 
nities for  all  forms  of  emergency  relief  expenditures  includ- 
ing even  local  poor  relief.  During  the  year  1931  the  insur- 
ance fund  alone  supported  an  average  of  close  to  two  million 
workers. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  between  conditions  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  unemployment  which  have  been  evident 
in  the  United  States  have  for  the  most  part  been  avoided 
in  those  countries  and  at  a  relative  cost  not  in  excess  of  that 
incurred  in  the  United  States. 

The  European  experience  with  unemployment  insurance 


Senator  Wagner's  Nine  Points 

1.  The    evil    consequences    of    unemployment    can    and 
should   be   mitigated   by   the   establishment   of   unem- 
ployment insurance  or  wage  reserves. 

2.  Unemployment    insurance    or    wage    reserves,    to    be 
successful,   should   be   inaugurated   under  compulsory 
state  legislation  and  be  supervised  by  state  authority. 

3.  The  federal  government  should  enccurage  state  action 
by   (a)  cooperating  with  the  states  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nation-wide  employment  service  [S.  2687], 
and  (b)  by  allowing  employers  to  deduct  from  income 
tax  a  portion  of  their  payments   into   unemployment 
reserves  [amending  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928]. 

4.  Every  system  of  unemployment  insurance  or  reserves 
should  be  organized  to  provide  incentives  to  the  sta- 
bilization of  employment. 

5.  The    insurance    or    wage    reserve   system   should    be 
built  on  a  plan  financially  and  actuarially  sound   so 
that  the  premiums  paid  into  the  fund  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  fund. 

6.  Compulsory   unemployment   insurance   eliminates   the 
competitive   advantage   of   the   employer  who   refuses 
to  recognize  his  business  responsibility  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

7.  Compulsory    unemployment    insurance    preserves    the 
mobility  of  the  worker  and  his  freedom  of  action  in 
attempting  to  improve  his  economic  position. 

8.  Unemployment   insurance   will   beneficially   affect   not 
only  the  workers  but  agriculture,  industry  and  trade; 
all  alike  profit  from  sustained  purchasing  power. 

9.  Sound   business   and   good   conscience   both   command 
us,   in   dealing  with   unemployment,    to   abandon    the 
methods  of   poor   relief   with  its  ballyhoo,   its   inade- 
quacy, inequality  and  uncertainty,  which  are  a  drain 
on   the  sympathy   of   the  giver   and   a   strain   on    the 
character   of   the   taker.      Let   us,   like   civilized   men 
and   women,   organize   intelligently  to  prepare   today 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  future. 


has  admittedly  revealed  serious  weaknesses.  It  is  all  the  more 
significant  to  note  that  the  European  public,  both  employers 
and  employes,  accept  unemployment  insurance  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  prevailing  economic  organization.  The  re- 
ports of  U.  S.  consular  representatives  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  submitted  to 
our  committee  showed  that  where  compulsory  systems  are 
now  in  existence  such  objections  as  are  evident  are  directed 
toward  details  of  administration  and  not  against  the 
principle. 

American  Experience  and  Proposals 

PROVISION  against  unemployment  is  no  new  phe- 
nomenon in  the  United  States.  One  trade  union,  the 
Deutsch  -  Amerikanische  Typographia,  has  had  an  unem- 
ployment benefit  system  since  1884.  In  April  1931  forty- 
eight  trade-union  benefit  plans  were  in  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, fifteen  companies  had  established  reserve  funds.  There 
were  also  sixteen  joint-agreement  plans  set  up  mutually  by 
trade-unions  and  employers.  Altogether  there  were  seventy- 
nine  plans  in  operation,  covering  approximately  160,000 
workers  or  approximately  one  half  of  i  per  cent  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  country.  About  65,000,  or  40  per  cent  of 
these  workers,  were  insured  under  union-employer  agree- 
ments, of  which  that  in  the  men's  clothing  industry  is  out- 
standing. Indeed  the  largest  single  group  among  the  sixty- 
five  thousand  employes  insured  under  joint  agreements  were 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
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plans 

ployes  covered 

Benefits  paid 

1928  1931 

1928       1931 

1928             1931 

37     4» 

33,400     44,648 

$264,000     $1,870,005 

4       3 

1,320          900 

13,613            17,265 

22       1  6 

65,000     65,000 

998,200       1,444,503 

9     IS 

8,500     50,000 

11,781          872,701 

UNEMPLOYMENT     BENEFIT     PLANS     IN     THE     UNITED 
STATES  1928  AND  1931   (APRIL) 

Number  of    Number  of  em- 
Type  of  plan 

Trade-union 

Local 

National 
Union-employer 
Employer 

Since  1916  more  than  thirty  bills  dealing  with  compulsory 
unemployment  insurance  have  been  introduced  in  six  state 
legislatures  without  any  tangible  result.  Some  of  these  pro- 
vided for  state  systems  in  line  with  European  experience  with 
contributions  to  be  made  by  employers,  employes  and  the 
state ;  others — and  here  we  come  upon  American  variants — 
provided  for  separate  insurance  funds  for  each  industry  with 
contributions  to  be  made  by  employers,  employes  and  the 
separate  company  funds.  This  last  is  the  system  put  for- 
ward in  February  by  an  interstate  commission  representing 
the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  which  reported  in  favor  of 
compulsory  systems  of  unemployment  reserves.  It  is  also  the 
system  projected  by  the  first  and  only  state  to  have  thus  far 
enacted  a  compulory  insurance  law,  Wisconsin  (January 
1932).  The  law  goes  into  effect  on  July  I,  1933  unless 
employers  of  not  less  than  175,000  employes  shall  have  sooner 
established  voluntary  systems  of  insurance. 

The  advocates  of  the  so-called  American  plans  declare  that 
insurance  on  the  basis  of  a  state-wide  pooling  of  premiums 
and  risks  puts  unjustified  burdens  on  the  employer  who  gives 
steady  employment  to  his  workers.  The  premiums  are  pooled 
so  as  to  take  care  of  those  who  may  become  unemployed,  and 
a  company  which  employs  its  workers  for  twenty-six  weeks 
a  year  will  pay  premiums  into  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund  for  only  twenty-six  weeks.  Once  the  plant  has  shut 
down  obviously  no  employment  is  given ;  and  since  premiums 
consist  of  a  percentage  of  payroll,  the  absence  of  a  payroll 
after  the  shutdown  means  than  no  premiums  are  paid.  The 
result  is  similar,  if  a  plant  is  accustomed  to  discharge  one 
half  of  its  employes  during  slack  seasons.  In  contrast,  the 
competitors  of  the  irregularly  operated  plants  may  have 
reached  the  state  where  they  can  give  their  employes  regular 
employment,  an  attainment  realized  only  after  an  expendi- 
ture of  funds  and  the  application  of  great  effort.  Neverthe- 
less, under  a  general  pooling  of  premiums,  these  stabilized 
plants  have  to  pay  premiums  for  fifty-two  weeks  each  year. 
In  other  words,  the  employer  who  regularizes  would  be 
penalized. 

These  considerations  apply  not  only  to  individual  concerns 
but  to  entire  industries.  If  all  premiums  are  pooled  into  a 
single  insurance  fund  the  industries  which  operate  regularly 
have  to  bear  the  burden  resulting  from  the  irregularities  in 
other  industries.  Experience  in  England  is  particularly  ger- 
mane in  this  connection  for  there  the  electrical  manufactur- 
ing, amusement  and  distribution  industries  have  had  to  pay 
a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  benefits  paid  to  the  irregularly 
employed  workers  in  textiles,  shipbuilding  and  coal. 

The  proponents  of  the  American  plans  undertake  to  elimi- 
nate these  alleged  inequalities  by  providing  for  (i)  insur- 
ance by  industry,  or  (2)  company  funds. 

Insurance  by  Industries  and  Companies 

'  I  'HE   American   Association    for   Labor   Legislation   has 
J_  developed  a  plan  for  compulsory  pooling  of  the  unem- 
ployment risks  of  each  major  industry.     All   employers  in 


the  clothing  industry,  for  example,  would  contribute  to  the 
same  fund,  thereby  relieving  both  employers  and  employes  of 
other  more  regularly  operated  industries  from  supporting 
idle  clothing  workers.  The  size  of  the  necessary  reserve 
fund  and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  premiums  would 
be  directly  determined  by  the  degree  of  unemployment  in 
the  particular  industry.  Anything  done  to  curtail  unemploy- 
ment in  an  industry  would  benefit  employers  in  that  line. 

The  advocates  of  the  company-fund  idea  contend  that  in- 
surance by  industry  has  some  of  the  same  weaknesses  as  the 
all-inclusive  insurance  system  and  that  the  individual  em- 
ployer who  succeeds  in  regularizing  would  be  compelled  to 
bear  part  of  the  burdens  of  his  less  progressive  competitors. 
They  contend,  too,  that  any  stimulus  to  regularization  can 
be  effective  only  if  applied  to  the  management  of  a  given 
company. 

Under  the  company-fund  plan  each  employer  bears  his 
own  and  only  his  own  risks.  The  plan  in  itself  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an  unemploy- 
ment-insurance fund  for  each  employer  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  state  agency  for  the  necessary  administration  and  super- 
vision. Each  fund  is  to  be  separately  managed  and  admin- 
istered. Contributions  are  to  be  made  only  by  the  employer. 

Provision  is  made,  however,  for  arrangements  whereby 
employes,  individually  or  collectively,  may  agree  to  make 
contributions  for  the  purpose  of  securing  additional 
unemployment  benefits.  The  amount  of  contribution  va- 
ries. The  Wisconsin  act  provides  for  a  premium  equal 
to  2  per  cent  of  wages  paid.  To  stimulate  the  employer 
to  regularize,  he  is  relieved  from  making  any  payments 
once  the  fund  has  reached  a  predetermined  size  sufficient 
to  cover  reasonable  needs  in  a  given  year.  Thus  the  Wis- 
consin law  provides  that  whenever  the  fund  of  a  given  estab- 
lishment is  equal  to  $75  for  each  employe  on  the  payroll, 
further  contributions  cease.  When  the  fund  falls  below  this 
amount  but  is  more  than  $55,  contributions  are  to  be  i  per 
cent  of  the  payroll.  Underlying  this  provision  is  the  theory 
that  it  affords  added  incentive  to  the  employer  to  regularize. 
If  he  has  little  unemployment  in  his  plant  the  fund  will 
reach  the  required  size  in  a  relatively  short  period.  There- 
after he  is  relieved  of  making  payments  until  the  fund  is 
impaired  by  unemployment  benefits  paid  to  his  employes. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  company-reserve  fund  operates 
in  just  the  reverse  fashion  from  the  all-inclusive  insurance 
scheme.  Whereas  under  the  latter  the  employer  who  gives 
the  most  employment  pays  the  most  premiums,  under  the 
former  the  employer  who  gives  sufficient  employment  so  as 
not  to  impair  his  benefit  fund  pays  no  premiums  at  all.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  company-fund  idea  bears  more 
directly  upon  those  sources  from  which  the  will  and  desire 
to  stabilize  must  emanate  than  any  other  plan  proposed  for 
unemployment  insurance. 

Shall  Insurance  be  Compulsory? 

THE  question  whether  unemployment  insurance  shall  be 
voluntary  or  compulsory  was  the  principal  issue  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  our  hearings.  Yet  it  is  a  question 
which  does  not  present  a  real  alternative.  The  experience 
here  and  abroad  has  already  been  cited.  No  extensive  insur- 
ance has  ever  been  established  by  the  voluntary  acquiescence 
of  employers.  To  advocate  insurance  with  sincerity  is  to 
advocate  compulsory  insurance. 

Compulsory  insurance  does  not  mean  that  the  states  must 
operate  the  insurance  system,  (Continued  on  page  256) 


Out  From  Confusion 

By  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  M.D. 


^P  |-^t'-  are  a  P1^1^  °f  our  civilization.    We  have 

^•M  |^^  accepted  that  civilization  and  its  philosophy 
j  ^B  as  we  accept  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  as  a 

W  child  accepts  the  radio.    It  has  not  occurred 
^k  J    to  us  seriously  to  challenge  the  principles  of 

that  civilization.  We  have  recognized  de- 
fects in  our  social  organization  and  in  our  various  profes- 
sional ways  have  striven  to  correct  those  defects  and  to 
better  what  we  have  found.  But,  whether  we  have  been 
aware  of  it  or  not,  back  of  all  our  efforts  have  been  these 
principles  involving  certain  concepts  of  man,  and  the  end 
towards  which  we  have  striven  has  been  the  more  effective 
earning  out  of  these  principles  in  fulfilment  of  men  as 
conceived. 

Our  world  is  unsettled.  What  has  gone  wrong?  We 
examine  our  methods  and  techniques.  We  talk  about  plans. 
We  inquire  of  the  economist,  the  sociologist,  even  of  the 
psychologist  and  the  psychiatrist.  These  cannot  help  us 
in  any  fundamental  way.  There  has  been  nothing  wrong 
with  our  methods  and  techniques.  The  specialist  with  his 
particularized  knowledge  and  technique  can  be  helpful 
now  only  as  a  mechanic.  He  will  discover  this  and  that 
and  direct  us  how  to  repair.  One  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
will  be  able  to  put  the  machine  together  again  but  the 
best  that  he  can  do  will  be  to  recreate  the  machine  and 
cause  it  to  function  once  more.  If  he  succeeds  we  may 
again  be  doing  what  we  were  doing  only  a  few  years  ago. 

But  what  were  we  doing?  We  were  so  busy  getting 
somewhere  and  somewhere  was  so  near — just  around  the 
corner — that  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  pathetically  in- 
adequate we  were  even  at  the  moments  of  our  greatest 
successes.  We  were  building  a  better  society,  on  the  basis 
of  justice,  duty,  generosity,  charity,  derived  from  brotherly 
love.  In  place  of  asylums  we  built  hospitals;  for  prisons 
we  substituted  reformatories  and  then  better  reformatories; 
for  orphanages,  homes;  for  rigid  courts,  courts  with  some 
semblance  of  a  scientific  approach  to  their  problem ;  for  old 
types  of  schools,  new  types  of  schools.  We  made  carefully 
planned  and  scientific  investigations  and  demonstrations. 
We  sought  out  injustice  and 
unfairness  and  devised  now 
this  law  and  now  that  to 
meet  the  situation.  How 
busy  and  happy  we  were 
building  a  better  society — 
better  housing,  better  work- 
ing  conditions,  improved 
standards  of  LVing.  What 
prodigious  effort  in  time, 
money  and  energy!  What 
rejoicing  at  our  successes! 
With  what  a  glow  of  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  we  re- 
ported our  progress  to  our 
boards  and  how  sincerely 
did  they  congratulate  us  and 


rejoice  with  us  for  they  knew  what  strength  and  earnest- 
ness had  gone  into  our  efforts.  A  child-guidance  clinic  in 
Philadelphia!  But  not  only  Philadelphia — Los  Angeles. 
Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  most  extraordinary  of  all  New 
York  City — but  also  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh; 
and  a  booklet  full  of  the  names  of  mental-hygiene  clinics 
started  all  over  the  United  States.  Could  there  be  any 
doubt  of  the  success  of  our  years  of  effort?  But  there  is 
a  joker  in  this. 

A  child-guidance  clinic  in  New  York  City  with  its 
1,500,000  school  children.  Why  a  clinic  in  Philadelphia, 
a  clinic  in  Cleveland,  a  clinic  in  Minneapolis,  a  clinic  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  like?  Does  this  seem  at  all  strange 
to  you  ?  It  did  not  seem  strange  at  the  rime ;  it  was  beyond 
all  expectation.  It  was  what  we  called  a  "beginning." 
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In  three  recent  articles  in  Survey   Graphic 
(January,  April  and  May)   Dr.  Williams  has 
•Hen  from   the  viewpoint   of  a  psychiatrist 
on  the  spiritual  revolution  of  New  Russia  and 
its  results  in  the  mental  health,  education  and 
wellbeing  of  that  people.     Here  in  an  address 
given    at    the    May    meeting    of   the   National 
Conference   of  Social   Work    in   Philadelphia 
he  turns  the  spotlight  on  our  own  current  con- 
fusion and  examines,  as  an  American,  the  con- 
trast between  the  ways  in  which  our  idealism 
has  led  us  and  those  forecast  by  the  realism  on 
which  the  Russian  experiment  is  based. 
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>UT  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  consider  why  "begin- 
ning" must  be  made  in  this  way?  What  is  acknowl- 
edged as  good  for  a  few  hundred  children  must  be  equally 
good  for  the  thousands  of  children.  Why  not  a  dozen  or 
more  clinics  in  New  York  City?  It  is  not  because  there 
is  not  need  for  them.  Of  course,  we  understand  why — 
there  is  not  enough  money.  But  really?  We  have  been 
given  candy  and  a  rubber  ball  to  play  with!  And  how 
quickly  we  have  accepted  them  and  what  fun  we  have  had 
bouncing  our  ball  about! 

Or  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  consider  why  there  should 
be  even  one  child-guidance  clinic  in  New  York  City?  Why 
one  anywhere?  Does  it  seem  strange  that  there  should 
be  so  many  troubled  and  troublesome  children?  However, 
as  you  may  not  all  be  familiar  with  child-guidance  clinics 
let  us  seek  our  illustrations  elesewhere. 

Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  only  after  mighty  effort 
was  it  possible  to  have  gasoline  which,  at  the  time,  was  a 
drug   on   the   market,   clearly   differentiated    in   the   stores 
from  kerosene,  then  much  in  use,  even  though  many  died 
horrible  deaths  from  explosion  as  the  result  of  mistakes? 
Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  only  after  the  most  coura- 
geous fighting  has  it  become  possible  to  make  public  announce- 
ment  of    epidemics?     That 
there  must  be  a  contest  over 
the  matter  of  pure  food  and 
pure  drugs;  a  contest,  as  yet 
unwon,  over  the  control  of 
narcotics?    That  there  must 
be  contests  over  such  matters 
as  proper  housing,  child  la- 
bor,   a    living   wage,    work- 
men's   compensation,    unem- 
ployment   insurance?      One 
can    understand    that    much 
effort    might    go    into    the 
preparation   of   an   adequate 
compensation    or    unemploy- 
ment    insurance     law     but 
once  this  effort  had  been  ex- 
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pended,  does  it  seem  to  you  strange,  that 
even  greater  effort  should  be  needed  to 
have  them  adopted?  These  are  complex 
problems,  you  say.  Do  you  really  think 
that  they  are  fundamentally  complex? 

So  much  are  we  a  part  of  our  own  civ- 
ilization, so  permeated  are  we  with  its 
fundamental  philosophies,  so  well  educated 
are  we  in  its  history  that  it  does  not  seem 
strange  to  us  that  enormous  effort  should 
be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  even  simple, 
obvious  things.  The  need  to  make  effort 
seems  as  natural  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
Why  must  there  be  effort?  Because  others 
oppose.  But  who  opposes  and  why?  Our 
effort  must  be  expended  in  convincing,  "edu- 
cating" influential  people  who  hold  the  keys 
to  activity,  business  men,  administrators, 
academies  of  medicine  or  of  this  or  of  that, 
legislators,  governors.  But  is  it  a  matter 
of  education  ?  Do  they  oppose  on  principle  ? 
Almost  never;  the  desirability,  even  neces- 
sity, of  these  things  is  granted.  Is  it  that 
these  individuals  have  other  social  plans 
for  meeting  these  situations  and  merely  are 
not  agreed  as  to  ours?  No;  they  have  other 
plans  but  they  are  plans  for  themselves,  far 
removed  from  the  matter  at  hand.  Our 
"education"  consists  in  persuading  them  that 
our  plan  fits  in  with  their  personal  plans. 
In  other  words,  a  problem  is  not  solved 
readily  and  easily  by  reason  of  its  own  sim- 
plicity and  obviousness  as  a  child  would 
think.  For  reasons  a  child  would  not  yet 
understand  this  has  no  bearing;  effort  must 
first  be  expended  in  overcoming  an  opposi- 
tion that  is  not  in  anyway  connected  with 
the  matter.  It  seems  strange  and  unreason- 
able and  like  a  child  we  would  ask,  Why? 

The  organizations  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  are  concerned  with  some 
of  the  essential  activities  of  social  life — health,  living  and 
working  conditions,  education,  child  life,  motherhood  and 
the  like.  Does  anyone  except  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence really  consider  these  things  of  first  importance  ?  We  are 
praised,  honored,  patronized ;  there  is  lip  service  from  every 
"good"  citizen  but  are  there  any  interests  more  important 
to  these  good  citizens?  Does  even  the  president  of  any  or- 
ganization represented  in  the  Conference  really  consider  that 
the  work  of  that  organization  is  of  primary  social  impor- 
tance? Does  any  member  of  the  executive  board  of  one  of 
these  organizations,  does  any  contributor?  Do  you  not 
know  that  they  do  not  ?  These  men  and  women  are  "socially 
minded"  people,  as  good  as  exist  in  the  land,  but  they  are 
also  people  with  poise  and  judgment.  But — do  you  your- 
self consider  these  things  of  first  importance?  Is  there  noth- 
ing more  important  to  you?  You  are  going  somewhere  also 
yourself,  aren't  you?  And  getting  on?  Or,  if  you  are 
not,  but  have  sunk  yourself  as  a  sacrifice  into  the  contest; 
isn't  it  the  same  thing  just  turned  upside  down  and  aren't 
you  a  bit  neurotic?  Are  we  then  all  hypocrites?  Not  at 
all ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  hypocrisy. 

Are  the  children  of  New  York  City  and  their  education 
more  important  than  Radio  City?     There  is  not  one  who 
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would  deny  it  but  the  denial  is  idle.  The 
excellencies  of  the  one  and  the  defects  of  the 
other  are  true  and  representative  products 
of  our  civilization  and  represent  what  we 
really  think.  Is  the  Harkness  Memorial 
more  important  than  housing?  There  is 
not  one  who  would  admit  it  but  the  things 
which  the  Harkness  Memorial  represent  are 
considered  more  important  than  housing  by 
our  best  and  most  "socially  minded"  people. 
There  came  a  time  when  charity  which 
had  been  socially  useful  in  the  social  period 
in  which  it  arose  became  not  only  socially 
inadequate  but  a  socially  vicious  influence  as 
it  tended  to  condone  and  to  perpetuate  un- 
necessary human  ills.  The  organizations 
represented  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  have  been  socially  useful  dur- 
ing the  social  period  through  which  they 
have  functioned.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  they  too  may  become  a  socially  vicious 
influence  as  they  continue  to  be  an  outlet 
for  the  "socially  minded"  with  too  good 
judgment.  The  social  worker  may  come  to 
occupy  the  place  now  held  by  the  preacher—- 
the professional  tragedy  of  this  generation. 
Unable  to  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the 
tenets  of  his  church  he  began  his  profes- 
sional work  twenty  years  ago  with  some  mis- 
givings, perhaps,  but  with  a  belief  that  in  the 
church  he  could  find  social  usefulness.  Dis- 
illusionment came  quickly  in  many  instances 
and  many  conscientious  men  after  suffering 
much  pain  left  the  church  for  other  fields  of 
activity.  Others  unable  to  release  them- 
selves for  one  reason  or  another  have  re- 
mained at  their  professional  duties  but  with- 
out conviction  and  struggle  as  best  they  can 
with  their  unhappy  lives.  The  present  day 
social  worker  and  the  organizations  he  rep 
resents  may  follow  the  preacher  and  the  church  and  social 
workers  may  come  also  to  a  painful  searching  of  heart  as 
they  question  whether  they  are  rendering  a  service  or  a  dis- 
service. 


I 


N  these  difficult  times  we  are  told  that  we  should  go  to 
the  temple ;  that  we  should  get  in  touch  with  God.  We 
do  not  need  the  temple.  We  do  not  need  to  get  in  touch 
with  "God."  We  need  to  get  in  touch  with  each  other. 
We  need  to  confess  our  sins — not  our  sexual  sins ;  how  ridic- 
ulous, how  silly,  how  unimportant  these  seem  now — but  our 
sins  of  aggression  against  each  other.  We  need  to  search 
ourselves  and  to  discover  what  is  true  of  ourselves.  We  do 
not  love  each  other.  We  must  admit  this.  Until  we  do 
admit  it  there  is  no  hope  for  us.  When  frankly  we  do 
admit  it  we  shall,  at  least,  be  ready  to  make  a  beginning. 
Pure  selfishness  will  bring  from  us  a  reasonable,  even  good- 
will attitude  towards  each  other  making  it  possible  for  us 
at  least  to  work  together  for  our  joint  interests.  This  is 
all  that  perhaps  for  the  moment  we  should  ask  or  expect. 
We  are  capable  of  honesty  and  good-will  and  perhaps  more, 
but  this  more  can  come  not  through  edict,  but  through  work- 
ing up  from  a  right  beginning.  Thrown  out  on  this  ball 
in  space,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  take  account  of  ourselves 
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and  our  possessions  and  to  organize  ourselves  as  sensibly  as 
we  would  were  we  a  shipwrecked  group  on  a  desert  island. 

As  man  undertakes  to  reorganize  his  life  on  a  realistic 
basis  he  will  first  consider  his  own  tendency  towards  aggres- 
sion. That  man  is  an  aggressive  animal  does  not  come  to 
you  with  the  force  of  a  great  revelation,  I  am  sure.  It  has 
been  too  long  known  to  you  as  one  of  many  facts  but  when 
it  becomes  a  reality  for  you,  you  may  awake  with  a  start  as 
from  a  loud  noise. 

\Ve  are  aggressive,  we  must  be  aggressive.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  minimize  this.  It  must  be  openly  acknowl 
edged.  Whatever  we  may  wish  in  the  end  to  accomplish 
must  be  planned  for  in  the  light  of  this  fact.  We  must  be 
free  to  be  aggressive.  The  question  is  how  to  manage  this 
aggression,  how  to  turn  it  to  social  account.  Unacknowl- 
edged or  acknowledged  only  in  the  negative  sense  of  "sin" 
and  unworthiness,  lack  of  goodness,  meanness  of  spirit, 
selfishness,  we  are  at  once  divided  within  ourselves,  lose  all 
possibility  of  integrated,  unified  activity,  must  act  in  any 
given  situation  with  only  a  part  of  ourselves  and  that  part 
at  war  with  other  parts.  We  must,  therefore,  act  largely 
blind ;  objectivity  is  impossible.  We  can  at  no  point  trust 
our  own  acts  or  our  own  motives.  Where  we  should  be 
aggressive  we  find  ourselves  holding  back  as  in  fear.  At 
other  times  we  know  or  suspect  that  we  are  attempting  to 
rationalize  away  our  aggressions,  covering  things  by  fine 
names.  We  catch  ourselves  in  dishonesties  and  deceitfulness. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  weak  or  strong,  and  if 
weak  how  to  become  strong,  or  if  too  "strong"  how  to  check 
our  aggression.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  a  good 
character  or  a  bad  character  nor  whether  what  goodness  or 
badness  we  find  within  ourselves  is  strength  or  weakness,  or 
how  to  go  about  making  such  change  as  would  seem  desir- 
able. We  cannot  trust  ourselves,  we  cannot  trust  others 
whole-heartedly.  We  think  we  mean  well  but  are  not  sure. 
We  think  we  love  others  but  we  can  doubt  it.  We  wish  to 
be  loved  by  others  but  we  cannot  trust  their  love.  Our  very 
best  seems  sometimes  only 
weakness  and  not  to  be 
trusted,  our  very  worst  u 
frightening.  In  either  case 
we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it. 

Aggression  must  be  openly 
acknowledged.  Men  must 
be  free  to  acknowledge  their 
aggressive  tendencies  with- 
out sense  of  guilt  or  feeling 
of  inferiority  because  of  lack 
of  goodness  of  character.  It 
is  not  the  tendency  that  is 
wrong  but  what  the  tend- 
ency is  permitted  to  do.  You 
say  that  this  is  our  present 
philosophy.  Not  at  all.  Our 
present  philosophy  condemns 
and  makes  guilt}'  the  tend- 
ency itself :  it  condones  the 
act.  Not  that  it  intends  to, 
but  by  creating  a  sense  of 
guilt  over  the  feeling  it  suc- 
ceeds not  in  changing  the 
force  of  the  tendency  but 
merely  its  expression,  caus- 
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ing  that  expression  to  become  indirect  instead  of  direct  and 
so  confusing  us  that  we  find  ourselves  accepting  and  con- 
doning aggression  under  euphemisms.  A  realistic  attitude 
will  neither  deny  nor  condemn  the  tendency  but  it  will  crush 
unreservedly  any  act  no  matter  in  what  words  it  is  described. 
An  individual  free  to  acknowledge  his  aggression  is  in  a 
position  to  act  with  some  objectivity.  Intellect  has  at  least 
a  chance  to  come  into  play  and  choice  tends  to  become  pos- 
sible. I  realize  that  the  matter  is  not  as  simple  as  this  but 
this  will  do  as  a  framework  for  thinking.  The  question  is 
a  complex  one  and  its  various  psychological  and  social  rami- 
fications cannot  be  considered  here.  All  that  we  can  do  here 
it  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  frankly  human 
aggressive  tendencies  and  to  free  these  tendencies  from  feel- 
ings of  guilt. 

A  GGRESSION  acknowledged,  we  are  faced  with  the 
/V  problem  of  dealing  with  it.  Man  must  learn  to  util- 
ize it  in  a  constructive,  positive  way.  He  must  find  means 
of  directing  it  away  from  individuals  to  things.  He  must 
find  outlets  for  it  through  direct  and  adequate  sexual  activ- 
ity, apparently  "nature's"  outlet,  through  work  and  avoca- 
tion. Further,  he  must  find  ways  of  preventing  unnecessary 
additions  to  inherent  aggression  through  the  frustration  of 
primary  aggression.  This  latter  problem,  however,  will  tend 
to  take  care  of  itself  as  the  other  problem  is  solved. 

But  first  men  must  put  down  aggression  as  it  exists  today. 
This  is  the  immediate  and  most  important  problem.  Our 
social  philosophy  has  permitted  aggression  to  become  riot- 
ous. Aggression  cannot  be  organized  until  it  has  first  been 
brought  under  control.  And  by  aggression  one  does  not  mean 
war  in  China  or  Manchuria  or  gangster  outrages  in  the  large 
cities.  These  are  not  seriously  disturbing.  In  terms  of  hu- 
man misery  they  are  probably  the  least  destructive  examples 
of  aggression. 

In  searching  for  aggression  let  us  go  not  so  far  afield.  It 
is  the  very  real  but  less  obvious  aggression  with  which  we 

need  to  concern  ourselves. 
Aggression  that  bursts  out 
into  the  open  can  be  dealt 
with.  Our  method  of  sociali- 
zation tends  to  drive  aggres- 
sion underground  where  it 
continues  to  exist  and  to 
operate  in  ways  far  more 
socially  damaging  than  when 
in  the  open.  For  this  social- 
ly paralyzing  aggression  do 
not  look  to  the  gangster  but 
to  ourselves.  The  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 
is  representative  of  the  best 
in  culture  and  social-minded- 
ness  in  the  country.  What- 
ever is  true  of  its  memben 
will  be  generally  true  of  our 
best.  Consider  more  care- 
fully the  president  of  any 
one  of  these  organizations, 
the  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive board,  the  various 
members  of  the  board,  the 
bishop,  the  college  president, 
(Continued  on  page  244) 
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Staging,  direction  and  occasional  summing  up  by  Dr.  Overstreet 


SCENE:  A  Baltimore  hotel  banquet  room  during  the  1932 
annual  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association. 
The  eight  educators  with  speaking  parts  are  seated  in  a  semi- 
circle on  the  platform.  The  audience  fills  all  the  chairs  and 
stands  three-deep  at  the  back  of  the  room.  The  scheme  of 
the  piece  is  to  have  those  on  the  stage  converse  among  them- 
selves for  an  hour  or  more,  after  which  the  audience  is  in- 
vited to  cease  being  audience  and  become  part  of  the  play. 
Before  the  dialog  begins,  Dr.  Overstreet  presents 

THE  ARGUMENT:  Granted  that  a  world  of  complexity 
and  conflicting  standards  enters  the  life  of  the  modern  child 
by  way  of  the  radio,  movies,  newspapers,  billboards,  and 
other  agencies,  has  the  school  any  obligations  to  develop  in 
th(.  child  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  that  world  ? 

Granted  also  that  propaganda  has  no  place  in  the  school, 
how  can  teachers  develop  in  the  students  a  sense  of  genuine 
social  values?  How  are  such  values  to  be  determined? 
Where  there  is  a  diversity  of  view  on  matters  social,  political 
and  economic,  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  school  ? 

Is  the  school  to  be  the  spokesman  for  the  status  quo,  or 
is  it  to  develop  in  the  student  an  attitude  of  intelligent  in- 
terest in  a  more  adequate  social  order  ?  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  is  it  the  function  of  the  school  to  confine  itself  to  the 
kind  of  truth  that  is  changeless? 

In  brief,  how  is  the  school  to  play  an  unambiguous  part 
with  relation  to  the  changing  social  situation  ? 

OVERSTREET:  Well,  there  you  have  it.  Where  shall  we 
begin  ? 

RYAN  :  The  schools  have  got  to  begin  by  taking  it  easy — 
not  trying  to  change  themselves  and  everything  else  all  at 
once. 

COUNTS:  And  learn  to  laugh  off  a  lot,  remembering  that 
there  is  no  code  word — no  formula — for  anything. 

BEATTY:  In  anything  we  attempt  that  is  new  and  dif- 
ferent in  the  schools  we  have  to  persuade  parents  that  we 
are  not  robbing  children  of  their  sense  of  security.  Parents 
and  children  and  teachers,  too,  need  a  sense  of  security,  even 
in  a  shifting  world. 


FOWLER:  We  as  educators  recognize  our  times  as  changing 
times.  In  1895  there  was  no  need  to  fit  education  to  change. 
People  did  not  see  change  as  part  of  their  world.  Today  we 
have  to  take  the  problem-solving  attitude,  from  kindergarten 
through  college.  It  means  putting  our  emphasis  on  learning 
the  fine  art  of  thinking. 

OVERSTREET:   Security  plus  change ! 

LINDQUIST:  But  security  is  often  the  resultant  sum  of 
conflicts  which  are  not  so  recognized.  Conflicting  points  of 
view  live  at  peace  in  our  lives.  The  university  chemist  who 
is  developing  poison  gas  for  war  use  is  also  a  good  church- 
man and  father.  He  has  compartmentalized  his  life.  It  is  a 
tragic  situation — for  the  individual  and  for  the  community. 
Shouldn't  education  make  us  more  and  more  critical  of  our 
own  motives,  help  to  reveal  inconsistencies  in  points  of  view 
and  to  integrate  these  into  a  social  philosophy? 

OVERSTREET:   Critical  of  everything? 

LINDQUIST  :  Yes,  and  especially  of  the  "status  quo." 

FOWLER:  You  remember  the  Negro  divine  who  prayed 
"An"  oh,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  frum  de  status  quo,  meanin" 
de  mess  we's  in." 

COUNTS:  Perhaps  we  recognize  change  more  today,  but 
the  same  type  of  criticism  of  existing  institutions  goes  back 
thousands  of  years. 

OVERSTREET:  How  can  we  get  the  type  of  mentality — 
aware  of  changing  conditions  but  balanced — that  we  seem 
to  be  asking  for? 

LINDQUIST:  Without  being  a  radical  or  a  Red,  we  must 
admit  that  mass  production,  while  it  gives  us  more  leisure, 
gives  us  less  freedom  and  exploits  the  individual. 

STOTT:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  let  the  little  child  see 
clearly  the  real  factors  of  his  own  life  and  their  relationships, 
that  will  help  him  look  at  life  as  a  whole,  not  walled  off  in 
compartments. 

OVERSTREET:  That  is,  have  him  trace  the  relationships 
of  his  own  life? 

LINDQUIST:  All  the  way  along  the  child  must  take  into 
account  those  factors  of  which  he  can  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance. 
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SEEING  THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS 


OVERSTREET:  So  we  want  security,  but  we  also  want 
critical-mindedness  that  can  evaluate  change.  You  suggest 
that  the  child  start  from  experience  and  work  from  there — 

COL  NTS:  We  all  know  we  are  living  in  a  changing  world. 
Are  we  going  to  try  to  control  the  forces  of  life  or  simply 
adjust  ourselves  to  them?  This  is  the  most  crucial  educa- 
tional question  we  face.  Shall  we  be  spectators  only,  or  shall 
we  try  to  harness  these  forces  and  make  them  obey,  yielding 
a  certain  sort  of  balance?  The  first  course  is  easy — you 
seldom  pet  into  trouble  that  way.  But  society  in  some  way. 


I  believe,  must  take  control. 

RVAX:  In  such  a  concept,  is  a  teacher  a  direct  agent  of 
control  or  is  his  a  different  function? 

COUNTS:  It's  not  a  question  of  either  or.  The  teacher  is 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  effort  of  society  to  control  change. 
The  school  inevitably  emphasises  certain  values. 

RYAN:  In  the  Southwest  we  have  an  old  culture — we 
don't  know  how  old.  Next  door  to  the  pueblo  is  the  gov- 
ernment school,  representing  the  state.  We  are  trying  to 
start  with  Indian  life  where  it  is.  The  question  is,  where 
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shall  we  try  to  bring  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  in  which 
the  children  must  live  and  to  what  extent  shall  we  leave 
them  where  they  are?  What  is  the  teacher's  job? 

COUNTS:  It  is  the  job  of  integrating  the  past  with  the 
present.  Any  set  of  values  must  take  account  of  our  cul- 
tural past,  must  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  our 
cultural  past  and  must  see  its  pluses  as  well  as  its  minuses. 

OVERSTREET:  You  mean  we  must  apply  the  critical  atti- 
tude to  our  culture?  And  from  there  on? 

COUNTS:  It's  there  that  we  shall  probably  disagree.  It's 
there  that  the  creative  job  begins.  James  Truslow  Adams 
says  our  major  achievement  in  this  country  is  not  scientific 
or  political  or  artistic  or  religious,  but  in  fashioning  what 
he  calls  "the  American  dream."  America  has  stood  for  cer- 
tain values — for  making  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  easier, 
richer  and  nobler.  That,  he  says,  is  the  contribution  of  our 
democracy  to  world  progress.  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  go 
back  and  re-examine  this  democratic  tradition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  values  that  should  control  an  industrial 
civilization. 

OVERSTREET:  Examine  the  American  dream  and  then 
dream  a  new  one?  In  short,  are  we  to  be  shapers  of  a  new 
society,  we  educators? 

TAYLOR:  Isn't  there  a  risk  of  standardization,  even  in 
values?  Aren't  values  always  changing,  bursting  up  through 
new  situations?  In  working  with  children  I  am  always 
afraid  they  are  likely  to  accept  values  too  verbally,  without 
enough  experience.  I  think  if  you  can  give  them  a  right 
attitude  toward  experience,  together  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, you  are  going  farther  than  you  would  in  offering 
them  a  definite  set  of  values.  The  teacher  is  always  in 
danger  of  stacking  the  cards. 

OVERSTREET:  We  are  going  to  shape  values,  but  not  so 
that  they  become  static?  What  sorts  of  values  are  of  this 
nature?  We  don't  want  to  impress  a  set  of  fixed  values — 
Counts  agrees  with  that.  But  where  do  we  go  from  there? 

COUNTS:  An  individual  born  into  a  particular  culture 
is  born  into  that  culture — that  is  a  fundamental  fact  that 
can't  be  escaped.  It's  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid  in  being 
born.  Every  culture  contains  a  set  of  values.  Having  been 
born  into  a  particular  culture,  the  individual  receives  many 
things,  including  tools  of  thinking  and  of  doing.  The  school 
is  one  instrument  of  that  whole  cultural  complex. 

OVERSTREET:  Here  we  are,  right  at  the  danger  point. 
This  culture  now  is  a  changing  culture.  What  part  is  the 
school  to  take  in  shaping  that  change? 

FOWLER:  Two  concrete  things  it  can  do:  first,  give  more 
opportunity  to  think  independently,  through  thinking  about 
problems  in  the  life  of  the  city  and  of  the  country — think- 
ing actually,  not  academically.  Second,  it  can  give  more 
opportunity  for  developing  taste,  through  doing  and  thinking 
in  the  arts. 

OVERSTREET:  In  short,  a  thinking  contact  with  the  world, 
plus  discrimination  through  the  arts! 

LINDQUIST:  Aren't  you  just  giving  children  a  chance  to 
reformulate  their  values? 

BEATTY:  Isn't  difficulty  in  social  adjustment  always  found 
in  people  who  have  clung  to  set  values? 

TAYLOR:  Aren't  we  terrorized  by  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem? Isn't  it  possible  to  start  the  right  habit  of  thought  by 
selecting  a  sample  of  experience  which  would  make  a  too 
easy  generalization  impossible?  A  broad  general  view  has 


to  come  on  top  of  experience. 

OVERSTREET:  Education  means  the  evaluation  of  signifi- 
cant samples  of  experience? 

TAYLOR:  Economic  society  is  too  big  for  a  child  to  grasp, 
but  he  can  look  at  one  instance  or  segment  of  it  at  a  time, 
and  learn  a  good  deal.  A  group  of  fourteen-year-olds  in  our 
school  studied  the  unemployment  situation  for  a  few  weeks 
this  year.  We  tried  to  sort  out  what  we  could  and  what 
we  couldn't  understand.  We  realized  that  we  couldn't  go 
widely  or  deeply.  We  found,  however,  many  things  we 
could  understand :  such  as  certain  of  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, with  fact  illustrations  of  each ;  a  realization  of  the 
widespread  condition,  through  graphs  and  statistics;  and 
some  of  its  effects  upon  the  worker  and  upon  family  and 
community  life,  through  case  studies.  But  we  also  found 
whole  ranges  of  thought,  like  the  relation  of  banking  to  the 
ups  and  downs  of  industry,  which  we  could  not  touch.  It 
was  a  healthy  experience  to  recognize  what  we  could  and 
what  we  could  not  understand. 

OVERSTREET  :  And  so  we  should  never  engage  the  child  in 
a  range  of  life  he  can't  think  through? 

TAYLOR:  Not  that,  but  he  should  know  where  the  bor- 
derline lies. 

RYAN:  Did  you  find  that  the  children  could  think 
through  source  material? 

TAYLOR:  Yes,  if  the  teacher  did  enough  sorting  and 
selecting. 

OVERSTREET:  Then  this  critical-mindedness  about  human 
situations  is  a  thing  that  the  schools  can  help  develop  ? 

TAYLOR:  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  place  to  recall  Professor 
Whitehead's  statement:  "In  training  a  child  to  activity  of 
thought,  above  all  things  we  must  beware  of  what  I  will 
call  'inert  ideas' — that  is  to  say,  ideas  that  are  merely  re- 
ceived into  the  mind  without  being  utilized,  or  tested,  or 
thrown  into  fresh  combinations." 

BEATTY:  We  tend  to  over-simplify  history,  economics 
and  so  on.  We  make  our  study  of  these  vast  subjects  so 
simple  they  aren't  true.  It  leaves  the  child  as  a  young  adult 
beset  by  fear  of  a  world  he  suddenly  finds  to  be  so  much 
more  complex  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe  it  was. 

OVERSTREET:  Hasn't  much  of  our  education  been  just 
that? 

STOTT:  Mustn't  we  give  opportunity  for  social  experi- 
ence, for  working  together  on  practical  problems?  My 
group  of  eleven-year-olds  carry  through  the  year  a  printing 
project.  We  have  a  press  on  which  we  print  school  lists, 
reading  material  for  younger  groups,  invitations  and  tickets 
for  school  affairs,  three  or  four  issues  a  year  of  a  school 
magazine,  and  so  on.  The  question  almost  never  comes 
up  as  to  whether  those  who  do  the  best  work  should  fill  our 
printing  orders.  The  children  take  it  for  granted  that 
everyone  should  have  a  chance  to  learn. 

OVERSTREET:  You  mean  that  the  teacher  arranged  sit- 
uations that  give  this  social  experience,  that  force  the  child 
to  face  actual  problems.  Will  this  prepare  the  child  for  a 
changing  world  that  contains  both  communism  and  fascism  ? 

STOTT:  What  age  child  are  we  talking  about  now?  I 
think  we  should  begin  with  the  very  youngest,  letting  him 
see  the  world  as  it  is. 

RYAN:  The  child  must  learn  to  know  a  certain  small 
world,  but  he  must  learn  if  in  order  to  widen  it.  Have 
we  given  the  child  a  chance  to  live  into  the  reality  of  his 
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own  environment?  The  typical  school  is  a  negation  of 
reality. 

OVERSTREET:  Education  has  been  a  little  bit  of  a  corner 
of  nothing? 

RYAN  :   I  remember  when  the  parents  of  the  Rose  Valley 

>ol  children  were  worrying  about  whether  the  children 

would  learn  in  that  sort  of  a  free  program.    But  pretty  soon 

they  were  worrying  about  keeping  up  with  the  children's 

ability  and  eagerness  to  learn. 

SMITH  :  You  can  give  children  these  experiences,  help 
them  learn  their  own  corner  and  move  out  of  it.  But  you 
can  also  frighten  children.  Then  they  run  back  to  their 
own  little  hole,  and  snatch  at  the  first  plank  that  drifts  past. 
They  have  to  have  faith  in  something,  a  sense  of  continuing 
truth  toward  which  they  arc  working. 

BEATTY:  Haven't  we  got  to  be  careful  about  that  truth? 
How  can  we  be  sure  it  isn't  something  that  will  run  out 
on  them? 

SMITH  :  Perhaps  what  the  child  needs  is  to  live  with  a 
teacher  who  has  faith  in  something  and  through  that  con- 
tact get  a  sense  of  coming  through  to  some  sort  of  solution. 

OVERSTREET:  There's  something  important  there.  But 
can  we  really  go  farther  than  to  say  this:  that  the  teacher 
must  be  passionately  in  favor  of  honest-mindedness,  and  able 
to  organize  the  school  program  so  that  the  children  are  con- 
stantly having  honest  experience. 

TAYLOR:  So  far  we  seem  to  have  been  talking  about  mate- 
rials for  study  of  contemporary  human  relations.  Some- 
times through  remote  history,  or  through  mathematics  or 
science  we  can  find  a  cooler  way  of  learning  how  to  think 
clearly  in  a  too  personal  world. 

RYAN:  How  can  you  carry  that  method  over?  Does 
your  experience  indicate  that  the  child  can  apply  that  ob- 
jective, dear  thinking  to  other  fields? 

TAYLOR:  It's  difficult  for  anyone,  child  or  grown-up. 
But  even  if  it  can't  be  wholly  carried  over,  it  is  important 
tc  have  as  part  of  the  school  experience  training  in  cool, 
impersonal  thinking. 

OVERSTREET:  A  thousand  years  ago  you  couldn't  have 
viewed  science  that  way.  Any  scientific  thought  that  went 
beyond  established  belief  was  emotionally  resisted.  We  are 
beyond  that  in  science  today,  but  not  in  sociology.  A  nice 
slogan  to  have  over  the  door  of  a  new  school  building  would 
be:  Here  You  May  Ask  Any  Question. 

STOTT:  But  they  can  ask  any  question!  Perhaps  they 
can't  get  answers,  but  they  can  ask. 

OVERSTREET:  According  to  my  experience  with  college 
teaching,  a  burning  question  like  communism  must  be  han- 
dled very  warily.  We  need  free  thinking  and  functional 
thinking  in  human  relations  as  in  science.  We  have  the 
cooling  chambers  of  science — have  we  also  hot  places  we 
cannot  enter  for  fear  of  getting  burned? 

STOTT:  Isn't  the  real  difficulty  that  we  don't  know  the 
answer  to  some  of  these  hard  questions?  And  can't  we 
just  say  we  don't  know? 

TAYLOR:  Exactly!  And  we  also  often  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  we  must  reach  a  conclusion  about  something 
where  instead  we  need  to  keep  the  attitude  of  study  and 
investigation. 

FOWLER:  Isn't  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil 
the  least  honest  in  the  world?  [At  this  point,  voices  from 
the  floor  insisted  on  being  heard.] 


VOICE:  Is  there  any  school  in  which  the  child  may  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  teach? 

ANOTHER  VOICE:  That  is  one  of  the  questions  you 
mustn't  ask  in  school. 

OVERSTREET:  To  go  back  to  what  Miss  Stott  was  say- 
ing, haven't  we  numbed  the  minds  of  children  by  putting 
them  in  situations  they  can't  think  through?  What  we 
need  is  a  certain  type  of  mind,  arrived  at  by  the  right  kind 
of  experience  and  learning. 

VOICE:  Free  thinking — I  think  you  called  it  functional 
thinking,  Dr.  Overstreet,  or  someone  up  there  did — calls 
for  free  teachers  and  free  teaching.  The  attitude  in  the 
schools  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  suspended 
judgment. 

VOICE:  Are  we  at  the  point  where  we  are  passing  out 
of  the  secure  part  of  this  American  dream  into  an  insecure 
part?  And  if  that's  true,  how  are  our  schools  to  function 
in  the  light  of  the  questions  we  face  as  we  turn  to  Russia, 
Italy,  Geneva,  China,  Japan?  What  is  to  be  our  attitude 
as  educators  and  as  groups  of  educators? 

VOICE:  This  seems  to  me  a  terribly  cynical  discussion. 
Doesn't  anybody  here  recognize  the  limitations  of  human 
logic?  The  problem  of  life  is  deeper  than  "clear  thinking." 
Honest-mindedness  has  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fearless  grasp 
of  situations,  with  faith  behind  it  in  something  greater  and 
more  lasting  than  human  understanding. 

COUNTS:  The  kind  of  education  we  have  been  talking 
about  here  seems  to  me  destined  to  produce  the  college  pro- 
fessor— there's  been  nothing  expressed  from  this  platform 
except  an  intellectual  istic  attitude  toward  every  department 
of  life. 

VOICE  :  I  think  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  children.  They 
are  very  simple.  They  come  into  a  complex  world.  We 
as  educators  are  very  conscientious,  very  anxious  to  teach 
them  something.  It's  barely  possible  we  are  rushing  chil- 
dren into  overstimulating  situations  too  soon.  As  a  result 
of  our  efforts,  they  are  getting  a  superficial  instead  of  a 
fundamental  point  of  view. 

VOICE  :  Somebody  was  talking  about  the  need  for  sus- 
pended judgment.  But  what  is  going  to  determine  when 
this  glorious  suspended  judgment  shall  crystallize?  That  is, 
assuming  it  is  a  combination  of  many  values — 

VOICE:  I  believe  what  children  most  need  and  what 
schools  and  homes,  too,  for  that  matter,  never  give  them  is 
time  to  think.  They  need  to  find  themselves,  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  themselves.  But  there  is  never  a  chance  for 
that. 

BEATTY:  Genuine  experience,  thinking,  feeling — how  are 
we  to  get  it,  in  school  or  out  of  school? 

VOICE:   And  respect  for  other  people's  values  as  well. 

VOICE:  To  what  extent  shall  adults  who  have  had  ex- 
perience superimpose  judgment  on  children,  who  have  not 
had  that  experience? 

VOICE  (very  plaintively)  :  But  we  aren't  getting  any- 
where. It  is  almost  time  for  the  meeting  to  break  up  and 
we  haven't  any  conclusions.  We  just  go  on  asking  ques- 
tions and  nobody  answers  anybody. 

OVERSTREET:  But  isn't  that  the  most  useful  thing  we  can 
do — educators  or  anybody  else  in  America  today?  Isn't  it 
about  the  only  thing  we  can  do?  Ask  questions,  and  think 
about  them,  and  ask  more  questions — maybe  it's  dangerous, 
as  well  as  useful — but  what  else  is  there  for  us  to  do? 
Who  really  knows? 


A  College  Museum  with  a  Plan 


By  BLAKE-MORE  GODWIN 


nAST  spring  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   the   teaching   of   art   history, 
Prof.  Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  spoke  at  the 
annual   meeting   of    the   College   Art   Asso- 
ciation, in  New  York  City,  upon  the  con- 
centration plan  of  the  Smith  College  Mu- 
seum.    It  was  my  privilege  to  preside  at  this  session  and  so 
great  was  the  interest  aroused  by  his  address  that  it  has 
seemed  that  the  inspiration  of  his  achievement  in  museum 
building  should  be  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  the  group 
then  present. 

Most  museums  here  and  abroad  have  grown  without  much 
of  a  plan.  Once  there  was  somewhat  of  a  fad  for  acquiring 
large  collections  en  bloc,  and  there  has  always  been  a  great 
deal  of  accepting  of  more  or  less  unrelated,  uninspired  and 
innocuous  gifts  and  bequests. 

Perhaps  the  first  museum  director  who  developed  a  com- 
prehensive purpose  and  plan  for  his  institution  was  the  late 
George  W.  Stevens  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.     Pro- 
fessor Churchill  and  Mr.  Stevens,  each  working  in  a  system- 
atic and  scientific  fashion,  have  demonstrated  the  possibili- 
ties inherent  in  the  application  of  brains  rather  than  money 
to  collecting  works  of  art.    The  similarity  of  method  of  the 
two  men  is  most  striking.    Each  first  of  all  developed  a  log- 
ical plan,  not  of   an  ideal   museum  which  could   only  be 
achieved  with   unlimited   funds  and   the   right   of    eminent 
domain  over  the  art  of  the  world,  but  rather  one  possible 
of   accomplishment  with   the  small   means   at   his   disposal. 
That  scholarship  may  outwit  the  cost  of  quality  is  the  in- 
spiring idea  offered  by  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art 
to  current  education.     In  the  eleven  years  of  his  directorship 
Professor  Churchill  has  gathered  a  collection  which  attracts 
attention  from  the  critics  of  two  continents.     That  a  col- 
lege should   attempt   to   gather    original    examples    for    the 
teaching  of  art  history  at  all  shows  exceptional  determina- 
tion; when  such  originals  are  of  a  quality  to  participate  in 
exhibitions   at    the    Louvre,   at    Stock- 
holm and  Munich,  at  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  at  Chicago 
Art  Institute  and  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, the  matter  reaches  an  importance 
deserving  the  recognition  of  educators. 
Success  in  getting  together  works  of 
high    quality,    at    comparatively    small 
outlay,    has    been    achieved    by   various 
methods.     It  was  done  partly  through 
concentrating  on  masters  whose  prices 
have  not   risen   in   proportion   to   their 
merits ;  partly  by  the  purchase  of  works 
of   small   size   which   the   average   mu- 
seum  director  would   have  passed   by; 
partly  by  the  acquisition  of  unfinished 
canvases   which,    in   spite    of    their    in- 
completeness, often  contain  and   reveal 
the  conception,    the   emotion,    the   per- 
sonal handwriting  of  the  master  more  SELF    (detail) 
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fully  than  the  "finished"  masterpiece.  Such  works  engrave 
their  creator's  thought  and  method  quite  as  deeply  on  the 
student's  mind  as  do  larger,  more  advertised  examples. 

Until  quite  recently  the  acquisitions  of  the  museum  have 
been  solely  the  reward  of  extraordinary  perception  of  art 
quality  on  the  part  of  the  director — perception  of  genuine 
excellence  sometimes  recognized  in  works  which  had  been 
injured;  or  were  disguised  with  the  accumulations  of  age; 
or  which  were  temporarily  out  of  fashion.  For  art  like  cos- 
tume has  its  vogue,  and  equally  without  reason. 

Lately  the  funds  for  purchasing  works  of  art  have  been 
largely  increased.  A  bequest  of  Sara  Hillyer  Mather,  added 
to  the  original  gift  of  her  brother,  Drayton  Hillyer,  and  a 
bequest  of  D.  W.  Tryon,  the  distinguished  painter,  have 
placed  the  museum  in  an  enviable  position  from  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view.  The  director  has  already  been  able  to 
add  to  the  collection  two  or  three  ambitious  works  which 
until  now  would  have  been  out  of  the  question.  A  few 
precious  things  have  also  been  acquired  by  gift. 

THE  plan  at  Smith  merits  study,  and  has  in  fact  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  museum  directors  and  educators. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  no  college  museum  could  hope  to  cover 
the  art  of  all  periods  and  races.  Professor  Churchill's  plan 
is  a  concentration,  first  of  all,  on  the  main  stream  of  the 
European  civilization.  "This  art,"  he  says,  "may  be  no 
more  important  than  the  Oriental ;  but  it  is  more  important 
to  us."  The  sources  of  our  culture  are  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  Roman  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  cultures. 

But  this  area,  too,  is  impossibly  vast.     It  is  necessary  to 
cultivate  a  restricted  field.    The  field  chosen  at  Smith  is  not 
the  art  of  a  single  nation  or  school  but  that  of  a  period.     It 
is  in  fact  a  topic,  the  development  of  modern  art,  the  word 
modern  being  defined  to  include  the  period  from  the  French 
Revolution  until  now.     It  is  a  field  of  utmost  importance 
to  contemporary  life  and  thought,  one 
of  great  richness,  and  perhaps  the  one 
most  neglected  in  our  universities. 

It   is   conceivable   that   with   such    a 
plan  a  model  college  museum  might  be 
built  up.     At   Smith   College   this   has 
actually  been  done.    A  study  of  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  will  give  some 
idea   of   what    has   been    accomplished. 
The    success    of    the    achievement    has 
drawn  the  comments  of  such  critics  as 
Walter     Pach,     Guy    Eglington,     Dr. 
Valentiner,    Dr.    Paul    J.    Sachs,    Dr. 
.  J.  Meier-Graefe,   Dr.   Hermann  Loeb, 
and  Prof.  Lionello  Venturi.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  future  students  of  nineteenth 
century  art  will  have  to  go  to  Smith. 
The  scheme  of  the  collection  is  based 
§      on    a    chronological    list    of    the    great 
by    Goya  names  of  modern  art  without  regard  to 
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FARM  AT  GREVILLE 

nationality,  a  list  limited  to  the  men  who  form  the  indis- 
pensable links  in  the  development,  the  men  without  whom 
the  history  of  art  could  not  be  written. 

The  first  name  in  the  list  is  that  of  the  greatest  artist  of 
modern  Spain,  an  initiator  in  both  the  romantic  and  real- 
istic movements  of  the  century,  Francisco  Goya.  Then  comes 
that  Englishman  "who  must  be  called  the  father  of  modern 
painting  if  it  is  to  have  a  father  at  all,"  John  Constable. 
After  these  follow  the  names  of  David,  Ingres,  Baron  Gros, 
Gericault,  Delacroix,  Daumier,  Corot,  Millet,  Courbet, 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  Degas,  Seurat,  Gauguin,  Van 
Gogh,  and  Cezanne. 

Of  this  list  of  "indispensables"  the  Smith  collection  al- 
ready covers  ten.  There  is.  at  least  one  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  each.  In  several  cases  there  are  two  or  three 
examples  or  even  more.  Here  are  three  canvases  by  Dela- 
croix and  four  by  Courbet.  A  few  such  points  of  "concen- 
tration within  concentration"  offer  the  student  invaluable 
opportunities  for  intensive  research. 

Indicative  of  the  standard  of  selection  is  the  Goya  self- 
portrait,  life  size,  forceful,  direct  and  broadly  characteristic 
of  the  great  precursor. 

The  genius  of  Theodore  Gericault  is  seen  in  his  well 
known  Flemish  Farrier,  and  in  Cross  Country  Run,  the  lat- 
ter a  fully  developed  composition  in  the  master's  greatest 
vein.  The  Smith  College  Museum  is  in  fact  the  only  place 
in  America  where  this  marvelous  artist  can  be  adequately 
studied.  Tastes  fluctuate,  and  the  market  with  them.  It 
happens  that  prices  of  the  works  of  this  painter  have  been 
low.  The  Smith  Museum  is  wisely  an  opportunist  and  has 
acquired  its  superb  examples  in  the  lean  years.  Gericault 
is  actually  represented  by  seven  works. 

A  detail  from  the  Massacre  of  Scio  teaches  Delacroix  at 
his  most  dramatic,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  tumultuous 
Boissy  d'Anelas,   the  impressionistic  mob  scene  lighted 
faces  starting  from  the  dark. 

A  Corot  of  importance  and  grave  beauty  is  his  Jumieges, 
a  composition  startling  by  its  illusion  of  closeness  to  the 
spectator.  Delicate,  majestic,  pallid  against  the  heavens,  it 


by  Millet 

shows   the   manner   of   Corot's   fine   early    Italian   studies. 

Millet  is  represented  by  the  Farm  at  Greville,  a  work  re- 
vealing a  power  and  freshness  not  often  found  in  this  great 
painter,  who  here  shows  himself  a  master  of  organization 
and  the  predecessor  and  inspirer  of  Van  Gogh  and  Cezanne. 

Courbet  appears  as  the  giant  of  modern  realism  in  the 
great  Portrait  of  a  Man,  and  as  a  composer  of  the  first  rank 
in  his  Toilette  de  la  Mariee,  indeed  a  fortunate  Courbet, 
full  of  humanity,  strong  in  contrasted  values  and  the  group- 
ing of  the  beautiful  mosaic  of  women's  figures.  By  Courbet 
also,  is  the  Young  Musician,  signed  and  dated  1842,  a  can- 
vas assured  in  brushwork,  vivacious  in  the  handling  of  crisp 
music  sheets,  the  boy's  collar,  face  and  hands. 

A  remarkable  portrait  of  Mme.  Edouard  Maitre  speaks 
brilliantly  for  Renoir. 

Indicative  of  the  standard  of  selection  is  the  magnificent 
Cezanne,  La  Route  Tournante,  painted  about  1890.  The 
composition  is  spontaneous  and  arresting;  very  effective  are 
the  contrasts  in  the  crowded  hillside  and  the  sweep  of  road, 
and  the  fine  insistence  of  roof-lines  balanced  with  areas  of 
sheer  simplicity.  This  masterpiece  closes  the  modern  group. 

Self-portrait,  landscape,  and  figure  composition,  the  varied 
canvases  of  the  Smith  College  galleries  are  unified  and 
brought  together  by  a  certain  style,  a  certain  assurance,  a 
spontaneity  in  each.  These  qualities  bespeak  critical  selec- 
tion of  works  conceived  at  the  moment  of  their  artists'  full- 
est achievement.  All  possess  an  appeal  characteristic  of  their 
masters. 

The  Smith  College  Museum  today  contributes  a  policy. 
It  exhibits  a  scheme  of  action  concentrated  on  essentials,  a 
method  of  acquiring  much  for  little  money;  and  such  a 
demonstration  is  of  infinite  value  to  museums,  to  private 
collectors,  and  to  the  college  pledged  to  a  department  of  art 
history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  sane  and  fruitful  an  ex- 
ample may  be  followed  by  other  institutions.  A  series 
of  college  and  university  museums  representing  various  con- 
centration fields  would  constitute  a  signal  advantage  to  art 
study  in  America,  an  advantage  to  undergraduates  and 
professional  scholars  alike. 
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bv  Gericault 


TOILETTE  DE  LA  MARIEE   (detail) 


bv    Courbet 


What's  Happening  to  the  Schools 

By  JOHN  K.  NORTON  AND  MARGARET  A.  NORTON 


GHE    chairman    of    a    public    meeting    in    the 
South    wielded    his    gavel   and    said:     "As 
voters  of  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina,  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  debate  whether 
this  community  will  levy  the  taxes  necessary 
to    maintain    a    full    school    term    or    will 
shorten  the  term  to  six  months.     Mr.  Secretary,  please,  poll 
the  meeting."     Whereupon  one  hundred  forty-five  citizens 
voted  for  the  tax;  there  were  only  five  "Noes." 

Is  this  typical  of  what  is  happening  to  the  public  schools 
during  the  depression?  We  recently  sent  letters  to  fifty- 
four  state  and  city  superintendents,  asking  how  their  schools 
are  meeting  hard  times.  The  replies,  supplemented  by  mate- 
rial in  recent  issues  of  representative  educational  journals, 
describe  actual  gains  and  losses  in  public  education  due  to 
depression  conditions. 

There  is  unanimous  agreement  that  the  depression  has  in- 
creased the  task  of  public  education.  In  addition  to  taking 
care  of  a  bigger  enrolment,  the  schools  are  doing  a  relief  job 
in  many  communities.  Thousands  of  children,  who  in  nor- 
mal times  would  have  gone  to  work,  continue  in  school  be- 
cause no  jobs  are  available.  There  was  an  estimated  decrease 
of  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year- 
old  children  leaving  school  for  work  in  1930  as  compared 
with  1929.  The  increase  in  attendance  is  heaviest  in  the 
highschools  and  in  vocational  classes.  In  Minneapolis,  five 
hundred  highschool  graduates  last  January  continued  for  the 
spring  term  as  postgraduates  because  they  could  not  find 
employment.  In  Arkansas  highschools,  the  enrolment  was 
15.5  per  cent  greater  in  1931  than  in  1930.  Preliminary 
statistics  of  enrolment  in  federally-aided  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  for  1931  show  an  increase  over  1930  of  18.4 
per  cent. 

Unemployed  adults  in  large  numbers  have  returned  to 
school  to  better  their  vocational  training  or  to  learn  new 
trades.  Thus  in  New  York  City  under  an  emergency  pro- 
vision between  eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  adults  have 
enroled  in  day  vocational  classes,  planned  for  boys  and  girls 
under  eighteen. 

"Jeez,  I  thought  I'd  freeze  to  death  before  it  was  time  to 
go  to  school  today!"  It  was  in  New  York  City  that  a 
friend  of  ours  overheard  this  remark  by  a  small  boy  to  his 
chum  as  the  two  of  them  hurried  along  the  sleety  sidewalk 
one  February  morning.  But  in  hundreds  of  American  com- 
munities this  past  winter  children  have  gone  to  school  not 
only  to  learn  to  read  and  write  but  to  keep  warm,  to  get 
clothes  and  shoes,  even  to  eat. 

Some  people  question  whether  relief  is  a  legitimate  school 
function,  but  faced  with  the  fact  of  cold  and  hungry  chil- 
dren, many  school  systems  are  rendering  such  services.  Most 
frequently  school  relief  means  supplying,  clothing  and  one  or 
more  meals  daily.  The  total  cost,  in  some  cases,  comes  from 
the  educational  budget.  More  often  the  school  system  bears 
the  administrative  cost  and  the  food  and  clothing  is  supplied 
through  local  and  national  relief  agencies.  Sometimes  the 


relief  work  is  financed  wholly  or  in  part  by  teachers'  volun- 
tary contributions. 

In  one  Pennsylvania  county  last  winter  the  schools  gave 
one  meal  each  day  to  approximately  two  thousand  children. 
Pittsburgh's  superintendent  of  schools  reports  that  the 
schools  in  that  city  have  been  supplying  milk  to  ten  thou- 
sand undernourished  pupils  daily  and  serving  meals  to 
four  thousand  needy  children  and  that  in  one  month  (Feb- 
ruary) twelve  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  were  distributed.  All 
this  work  has  been  done  in  close  cooperation  with  local  wel- 
fare agencies.  In  Cleveland,  pupils  are  examined  by  school 
physicians  and  relief  is  given  the  undernourished.  In  New 
York  City  the  contributions  of  teachers  and  other  school 
employes  in  one  month  for  school  relief  totaled  $260,000. 
The  City  Teachers'  Association  of  Newark  cooperates  finan- 
cially and  otherwise  with  local  welfare  agencies  in  maintain- 
ing a  relief  program  on  a  twelve-month  basis.  Breakfasts 
were  served  to  eighty-six  hundred  children  in  128  school 
buildings  and  other  relief  centers  in  Philadelphia  in  a  single 
day.  Denver  school  employes  raised  more  than  $100,000 
for  the  Community  Chest  and  unemployment  relief.  San 
Francisco  teachers  have  agreed  to  contribute  from  3  to  12 
per  cent  of  their  1932-33  salaries  to  the  city  relief  fund. 
These  are  typical  illustrations  of  how  school  people  through- 
out the  United  States  are  shouldering  added  responsibilities. 

BUT  while  the  schools  have  taken  on  new  jobs,  funds 
to  finance  public  education  are  being  sharply  cut.  Faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  more  work  to  do  and  less  money  to 
spend,  school  boards  are  working  out  a  variety  of  solutions. 

Statesmanship  and  foresight  characterize  the  "hard  times" 
program  of  some  school  systems.  Oakland,  California,  anti- 
cipated retrenchment  by  making  through  its  school  research 
department  an  appraisal  of  all  school  activities.  The  or- 
ganization of  personnel,  clerical  and  professional,  the  cur- 
riculum, purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  utilization 
and  maintenance  of  school  plants,  and  other  phases  of  the 
school  program  were  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
creasing costs  without  decreasing  educational  efficiency.  It 
was  found  that  teachers  spent  time  on  clerical  duties,  which 
could  as  well  be  performed  by  low-salaried  clerks.  Teachers 
in  charge  of  attendance  were  relieved  by  secretaries  at  an 
annual  saving  of  $1000  for  each  substitution.  A  better 
method  for  determining  the  proper  ratio  between  the  teach- 
ing personnel  and  pupil  enrolment  was  developed.  The 
standard  supply  lists  for  classrooms,  shops  and  laboratories 
were  overhauled.  As  a  result,  the  Oakland  superintendent 
of  schools  reports:  "We  are  viewing  the  depression  not  as  a 
monster  which  is  destroying  the  school  system,  but  rather  as 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  carefully  all  school  services." 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  careful  planning  has  permitted  a 
reduction  in  costs  from  $114  to  $103  per  pupil  between  1924 
and  1932,  a  total  saving  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter dollars.  During  the  same  period,  the  professional  stand- 
ards of  the  teaching  staff  were  substantially  increased. 
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Other  school  systems  report  economies  effected  by  improv- 
ing their  business  management,  by  revision  of  insurance 
schedules,  working  out  more  careful  specifications  for  build- 
ing construction,  keeping  records  on  which  to  base  estimated 
needs  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

In  contrast  to  such  orderly  planning  and  practice,  there 
are  plenty  of  examples  of  the  violation  of  every  principle  of 
sound  budgetary  procedure  under  the  stress  of  the  depression. 
Thus  the  school  board  of  one  large  city  recently  used  the 
"axe  method"  in  dealing  with  the  proposed  budget  for  the 
coining  school  year.  "I  move,  Mr.  President,"  said  one 
member,  striking  the  first  blow,  "that  we  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation for  supplies  for  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary 
School  from  $787  to  $700.  That  makes  a  good  round  num- 
ber and  they  will  have  to  get  along  on  that."  Motion  put 
and  carried !  Page  after  page,  this  school  budget  was  revised 
by  arbitrarily  reducing  every  item  to  "a  round  number." 

In  general  one  or  more  of  the  following  measures  are 
being  employed  to  cut  school  costs :  increasing  teaching  load ; 
shortening  the  school  term;  postponing  building  programs; 
curtailing  services;  reducing  salaries. 

Many  school  systems  are  maintaining  salary  schedules 
either  actually  or  in  principle.  There  has  been  no  change 
•he  salary  schedule  of  New  York  City's  thirty-three 
thousand  teachers.  The  Denver  schedule  which  provides 
equal  pay  for  teachers  of  equal  training  and  experience,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  still  holds.  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Duluth, 
•nesota,  Evansville,  Indiana,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  many  other  communities  report 
that  they  have  maintained  salary  schedules  during  the  current 
school  year. 

Some  school  systems  have  "frozen"  their  salary  sched- 
ules, that  is,  the  regularly  scheduled  increases  have  been 
postponed.  Buffalo,  New  York,  is  an  illustration.  Other 
communities  have  maintained  the  principle  of  the  salary 
schedule,  but  have  reduced  the  amounts  actually  paid. 
Detroit,  for  example,  first  granted  all  teachers  their  regular 
increases  and  then  cut  salaries  3  per  cent.  The  same  plan 
was  followed  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, and  Winnetka,  Illinois,  except  that  larger  decreases 
were  made. 

IN  rher  communities  teachers'  salaries  have  been  slashed. 
In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  the  reduction  was  16  per  cent;  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  15  per  cent;  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
6  per  cent ;  and  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  10  per  cent.  In 
Chicago  on  February  i,  1932  salary  cuts  went  into  effect 
which  took  $4,172,212  from  regular  teachers. 

Many  incidents  like  the  following  can  be  picked  up  in 
rural  communities  down  South.  A  teacher  in  a  consolidated 
school  district  in  Georgia  had  been  receiving  $110  a  month. 
In  August  1931,  the  school  board  told  him  that  he  would 
have  to  accept  $75  a  month  in  script,  which  would  probably 
amount  to  $65  or  less.  When  he  hesitated,  he  was  told  that 
a  woman  was  available,  who  would  take  the  job  for  $35. 

Teachers  in  some  counties  of  Alabama  who  taught 
throughout  the  school  year  have  received  only  two  months' 
salary.  Many  have  exhausted  savings  and  life  insurance  to 
tide  them  over  the  winter. 

Thousands  of  teachers  like  those  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  volunteered  to  take  salary  cuts  as  their 
contribution  toward  keeping  the  schools  open  during  the 
term  just  ending.  The  three  thousand  public-school  em- 


ployes of  Rochester,  New  York,  signed  over  a  month's 
salary  to  help  the  school  board  meet  a  budget  cut  of 
$1,080,000.  All  the  teachers  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  gave  full  time  for  one  month  with- 
out pay. 

The  fact  that  the  schools  are  making  every  effort  to  up- 
hold salary  schedules  does  not  mean  that  the  appropriations 
for  teachers'  salaries  have  been  maintained.  These  appro- 
priations may  be  cut  without  lowering  the  salaries  of  those 
employed  by  reducing  the  teaching  force  (thereby  adding  to 
the  community  unemployment  problem)  and  increasing  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  classroom.  In  Baltimore  and 
Birmingham,  for  example,  when  a  teacher  resigns  the  po- 
sition is  left  unfilled  and  classes  are  combined.  In  some 
cities,  temporary  and  even  regularly  employed  teachers  have 
been  dropped  when  resignations  did  not  effect  the  needed 
economy.  Thus,  in  Flint,  Michigan,  sixty  teachers  were 
"let  out,"  and  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  125.  Some  school 
systems,  such  as  Warren  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  have  doubled  up  on  administration,  making 
one  principal  responsible  for  two  schools.  In  Minneapolis, 
the  average  size  of  classes  has  been  increased  from  38  to  40 
in  the  elementary  schools,  from  27  to  30  in  the  highschools, 
and  from  30  to  32  in  the  junior  highschools.  Pittsburgh  is 
teaching  twenty-four  hundred  more  pupils  this  year  with 
thirty-five  fewer  teachers. 

SHORTENING  terms  and  closing  schools  are  the  most 
^^  drastic  of  all  retrenchment  measures.  Toledo  schools 
closed  in  May  this  year  instead  of  June,  In  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  one  month  was  cut  from  the  school  term.  Many 
schools  will  begin  a  month  later  in  the  falL 

Not  a  school  opened  in  Bledsoc  County,  Tennessee,  last 
winter.  Some  schools  in  Tennessee  were  unable  to  continue 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  Arkansas,  725  rural  schools 
closed  on  the  first  of  February  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
thus  turning  some  thirty-six  thousand  pupils  out  of  class1 
rooms.  In  certain  sections  of  this  state,  schools  ran  only 
three,  four,  or  five  months  this  year.  Factors  contributing 
to  the  shortened  school  terms  include  bank  failures,  in- 
volving school  funds  on  deposit ;  decreases  in  land  values  and 
lowered  tax  assessments;  uncollectible  taxes.  Various  make- 
shifts were  used  to  piece  out  the  Arkansas  school  year.  One 
Polk  County  district  had  sufficient  funds  to  carry  its  four- 
room  school  six  of  the  usual  eight  months.  A  mass  meeting 
was  called.  The  teachers  said  that  if  they  had  food  and 
shelter  they  would  finish  out  the  term  without  salary.  One 
citizen  promptly  offered  a  supply  of  home-canned  fruits  and 
vegetables;  another  donated  some  hams;  others  gave  sweet 
potatoes,  preserves,  poultry,  milk,  butter  and  garden  stuff. 
Firewood  for  the  teachers'  house  was  cut  from  the  plentiful 
timber  of  the  region.  The  school  went  on. 

Even  in  wealthy  school  districts  boards  of  education  have 
acted  without  precedent.  In  January  1932  the  Winnetka 
schools  had  not  received  their  tax  money,  due  to  the  break- 
down of  Illinois'  obsolescent  tax  system.  Without  funds  they 
faced  immediate  closing.  The  board  of  education  mailed 
each  taxpayer  a  voluntary  tax  bill,  which  was  an  exact  com- 
putation of  the  school  tax  rates  against  the  assessed  valuation 
of  his  property.  The  response  was  remarkably  good.  Many 
paid  their  school  taxes  at  once.  As  a  result,  the  Winnetka 
school  system  has  been  able  to  meet  all  its  bills  and  to  pay 
its  teachers  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

North  Carolina,  which  is  not  a  wealthy  state,  gives  an 
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even  more  striking  illustration  of  the  response 
of  the  people  when  the  issue  is  clear  cut.  In 
this  state  ten  school  districts  have  recently 
voted  as  to  whether  a  full  or  a  six  months' 
term  should  be  maintained.  Eighty-three  per 
cent  of  the  people  lined  up  in  favor  of  the 
full  term,  even  though  it  meant  higher  taxes. 

School  building  programs  have  been  halted 
in  many  communities.  Omaha  reports  the 
schools  will  do  as  little  building  as  possible 
this  year.  Denver's  school  building  program 
has  been  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  This  year 
the  amount  budgeted  for  needed  new  build- 
ings had  to  be  used  in  other  ways.  Among 
hundreds  of  other  school  systems  whose  cur- 
rent budgets  provide  for  no  new  buildings 
are  Rochester,  New  York,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Many  school  superintendents  report  that 
they  are  "coasting,"  that  is,  buying  no  new 
equipment  or  library  books,  making  no  re- 
pairs, and  postponing  all  expenses  for  new 
buildings  and  equipment.  These  are  clearly 
emergency  measures.  Looked  at  in  long-range 
terms  it  is  poor  economy  to  drop  programs 
of  maintenance  and  repair  and  so  pile  up  ex- 
orbitant costs  for  years  ahead.  As  a  better 
way  out,  the  board  of  education  of  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  to  be  used  in  condition- 
ing school  property,  after  arranging  for  labor 
to  be  furnished  free  by  the  local  unemploy- 
ment committee.  Painting,  laying  new  con- 
crete walks,  tree  trimming,  repairing  roofs,  furniture  making 
and  mending,  sanding  playgrounds  were  thus  done  at  small 
cost  to  the  schools,  and  with  two-way  gain  to  the  community. 

ANOTHER  type  of  retrenchment  is  the  curtailment  of 
such  school  services  as  kindergartens,  evening  schools, 
playgrounds,  summer  schools,  dental,  medical  and  nursing 
service.  Summer  schools  have  been  eliminated  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  night  schools,  which  had 
been  in  operation  since  1834,  were  discontinued  last  October 
for  lack  of  funds.  Night  schools  have  also  been  closed  in 
Rochester.  In  Dayton  and  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  evening  classes 
are  open  only  to  those  paying  tuition.  In  a  number  of  cities, 
such  as  Hamilton,  Ohio,  all  kindergartens  were  closed.  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  many  counties  have  given  up  their 
school  nursing  service.  That  this  is  a  dangerous  economy 
was  shown  by  the  drop  in  school  attendance  and  increased 
sickness  among  school  children. 

Less  frequent  but  of  more  fundamental  significance,  are 
a  series  of  changes  in  the  general  organization  of  the  schools 
and  the  methods  of  financing  them.  The  tens  of  thousands 
of  local  school  districts  through  which  education  is  admin- 
istered in  the  United  States  are  both  inefficient  and  costly. 
The  typical  one-room  rural  elementary  school  enroling  15 
to  20  pupils  of  all  ages  involves  double  the  cost  for  a  teach- 
er's salary  in  a  consolidated  school  with  from  30  to  40  pupils 
for  each  teacher.  The  thousands  of  two-,  three-  and  four- 
teacher  highschools  which  afflict  secondary  education  in  the 


I   WOULD    LIKE. 
IT'  TRIMMED    JUST 
AS     CLOSE    ftS   VOU  CAN 
SET    IT,    AN      STILL 
MAKE     IT     LOOK 
NICE   — 


Charles    Kuhn    in    The    Indianapolis    News 


United  States  are  equally  wasteful,  financially  and  educa- 
tionally. Under  the  stress  of  the  depression,  this  anarchy 
of  localism  is  beginning  to  give  way,  at  least  in  certain  com- 
munities. For  example,  in  DeSoto  Parish,  Louisiana,  twelve 
small  rural  highschools  were  consolidated  into  five,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  reduced  from  47  to  27 ;  in  Logan  County, 
Arkansas,  schools  were  consolidated,  reducing  the  number 
from  104  to  34,  and  the  number  of  teachers  from  210  to 
138,  both  instances  resulting  in  better  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children. 

Associated  with  the  tendency  toward  larger  local  school 
units  is  the  progress  in  school  financing.  The  traditional 
policy  has  been  to  leave  the  main  burden  of  school  costs  to 
the  local  district.  Modern  industrial  organization  results 
in  vast  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  taxable  wealth.  As 
a  result,  some  districts  are  able  to  support  a  modern  well 
rounded  school  program  on  a  minimum  assessment.  Others 
are  able  to  provide  only  meager  educational  opportunities 
after  levying  an  extremely  burdensome  tax.  This  problem 
is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  localities 
obtain  the  chief  part  of  their  tax  revenue  through  the  ob- 
solete general  property  tax.  It  is  impractical  administratively 
for  a  local  community  to  use  inheritance,  corporation,  in- 
come, or  similar  taxes  to  tap  the  new  sources  of  revenue 
created  by  modern  economic  organization. 

In  the  piping  times  of  prosperity,  these  basic  weaknesses 
in  school  finance  did  not  make  themselves  so  keenly  felt. 
In  the  present  emergency,  some  states  and  localities  find 
they  must  either  revise  their  (Continued  on  page  256) 
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Much  Ado  About  Hitler 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


QEVER    mind    about    Hitler— despite    all    the 
tumult  and  the  shouting.     Germany  will  take 
care  of  Hitler,  and  absorb  him  and  his  clan- 
jamfry  of  Adullamites  like  last  year's  stomach- 
ache— as    we    absorbed    Bryan    and    the    Bull 
Moose — if  the  rest  of  the  world  will  give  her 
a  chance.    The  rest  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  holds  the  key  of  the  whole  business  and  will 
be  in  the  end  chiefly  responsible  for  the  result  whatever  it  may 
be.     Hitler  is  only  a  symbol  of  a  situation  which  might  com- 
plete die  wreck  of  the  world  as  we  have  known  it,  ourselves 
by  no  means  escaping.    Symbol  of  a  situation  which  may  be — 
let  us  fervently  hope  it  will  prove  to  be — the  turning-point  in 
modern  history;  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  World  War 
which   never   has   ceased   or  even   substantially  mitigated,   no 
matter  how  exuberantly  we  have  celebrated   the   eleventh  of 
November  every  year  since  1919.    Forget  Hitler  and  fix  atten- 
tion upon  whatever  may  be  going  to  happen  this  month  at 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland. 

A  month  ago,  before  the  French  elections,  it  looked  a  pretty 
hopeless  business.  Hardly  anybody  dared  to  believe,  scarcely 
even  to  hope,  anything  but  that  the  result  of  those  elections 
would  register  continued  if  not  intensified  obduracy  on  the 
part  of  France;  grim  determination  to  exact  the  pound  of 
flesh  at  any  cost.  The  astonishing  gains  of  the  Hitlerites  in 
the  German  presidential  election — Hitler  might  actually  have 
won  against  anybody  but  Hindenburg — and  their  still  more 
impressive  gains  in  the  state  elections  particularly  in  Prussia; 
all  were  interpreted,  and  rightly  interpreted,  as  a  gesture  of 
desperate  defiance  at  whom  it  might  concern.  As  a  declara- 
tion of  war  a  outrance  against  France  especially  as  the  chief 
custodian  and  protagonist  of  all  the  injustices  and  miseries 
in  the  long  train  ensuing  upon  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Against 
ntrjthiuf  in  the  post-war  sequence. 

Upon  these  emotions,  intensified  by  ever-increasing  eco- 
nomic distress  and  mounting  commercial  indebtedness.  Hitler- 
ism  has  fed,  drawing  unto  itself,  directly  and  by  alliance, 
like  the  care  of  Adullam  of  Samuel'*  time,  "every  one  that  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented."  Discontented  with  things  in  general,  with 
the  humiliation  of  military  defeat,  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy — the  Crown  Prince  joined  it — with  the  failure  of 
the  old  system  of  agriculture,  with  the  destruction  of  feudal 
fealty  and  servility,  with  the  impoverishment  of  civil  servants 
and  small  capitalists,  with  unemployment,  the  dole  and  con- 
fttcatory  taxation,  with  the  price-dictatorship,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  navy,  with  the  loss  of  colonies  and  foreign  trade, 
even  with  the  increased  cost  of  beer  .  .  .  with  everything  that 
ha*  happened. 

Of  all  this  Hitler  is  the  symbol.  He  represents  the  indubi- 
table fact,  attested  by  the  Basle  Committee  and  by  pretty  com- 
mon knowledge,  that  Germany  has  reached  the  end  of  the  rope; 
that  no  further  squeeze  is  possible.  Bruening,  the  German 
prime  minister,  has  served  notice  and  at  Lausanne  will  re- 
iterate it,  that  Germany  can  do  no  more.  But  while  Bruen- 
ing's  announcement  was  couched  in  terms  of  polite  regret. 
Hitler  represents  a  berserk  defiance,  reckless  of  all  conse- 
quences. And  straight  in  the  teeth  of  France. 


It  was,  then,  only  natural  to  expect  that  in  their  own  par- 
liamentary elections  almost  immediately  following  the  Ger- 
man, the  French  would  answer  the  challenge  by  intensifying 
their  own  resistance  to  any  concessions.  What  actually  hap- 
pened was  quite  otherwise,  if  not  exactly  a  "soft  answer." 
The  result  went  strikingly  to  the  Left,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted as  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  conciliation.  From  Laval 
to  Tardieu  to  Herriot — it  was  Herriot  who  at  Geneva  in  1924 
joined  with  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  those  great  irenic  speeches 
in  acceptance  and  support  of  the  "Geneva  Protocol."  One 
might  say  that  the  spirit  of  Aristide  Briand  was  still  abroad. 

This  is  momentous.  Hitherto  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  Germany,  MacDonald,  Grandi,  Bruening,  have  seen 
clearly  what  must  be  done;  that  the  time  is  over-ripe  for 
liquidating  the  war  and  trying  for  a  fresh  start.  France  has 
been  the  sticking-point.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  France. 
We  do  not  know  what  Secretary  Stimson  heard  or  said  during 
his  recent  stay  in  Europe;  but  we  can  be  sure  that  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  promise  anything.  The  initiative  obviously 
remains  in  Europe.  But  we  can  say  also  with  much  confidence 
that  nothing  would  go  so  far  to  swing  American  sentiment 
in  favor  of  very  great  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  war- 
debts  as  a  radical  beginning  at  Lausanne. 

Otherwise  the  consequences  hardly  could  be  exaggerated. 
Germany's  inevitable  non  possumus — France  demanding  sanc- 
tions which  could  produce  nothing  but  disaster  in  all  directions 
including  herself — repudiation  by  the  other  nations  of  their 
debts  to  each  other  and  to  us — threatening,  to  say  the  least, 
the  whole  great  structure  of  international  credit  and  confi- 
dence. ...  In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation1 Dr.  Max  Winkler  estimates  the  total  stake  of  Amer- 
ican investment  abroad  at  the  beginning  of  1932  as  not  quite 
18  billions  of  dollars,  an  increase  during  1931  of  nearly  half  a 
billion;  distributed  (in  round  numbers  of  millions)  as  follows, 
in  comparison  with  1931  and  the  pre-war  total: 

Region  Jan.  I,  1932         Jan.  i,  1931          Jan.  t,  1914 

Europe     $5.7*5  $5.«°7  $    S$o 

Canada    ...  4,601  4^36  750 

South  America 3,079  3.014  100 

Central    America    3,015  2.985  i,aoo 

Australasia    1.012  995  175 

Miscellaneous 495  490  50 

The  totals  are  prodigious: 

Jan.  i,  1914  $  2,625,000,000 

Jan.  t,  1930.  16,604,052,000 

Jan.  i,  1931  17,528^54^00 

Jan.  i,  1932 


This  is  one  measure  of  the  tragic  absurdity  of  saying,  as 
some  who  ought  to  know  better  have  been  saying,  that  we  can 
cheerily  leave  upon  our  European  debtors  the  onus  and  the 
consequences  of  repudiation ;  one  measure  of  our  own  desperate 
interest  in  what  happens  this  month  at  Lausanne. 

IN  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Russians   have    finished,    ahead    of   schedule,    and    officially 
tested,  the  mighty  hydro-electric  plant  on   the  Dnieper  River 
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in  southern  Russia.  The  whole  enterprise  in  the  end  will 
have  cost  upward  of  $400,000,000;  it  is  one  of  the  major 
achievements  of  the  human  race  in  its  conquest  of  environ- 
ment. While  the  triumph  is  primarily  one  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  major  credit  belongs  to  an  American,  Col.  Hugh  L. 
Cooper,  head  of  the  New  York  engineering  firm  bearing  his 
name.  American  brains,  American  invention  and  industry, 
have  supplied  almost  everything,  from  original  drawings  to 
the  assembly  of  the  immense  generators  and  turbines.  It  kept 
employed  in  the  United  States  hundreds,  maybe  thousands,  of 
American  workers  who  otherwise  would  have  joined  that  much 
sooner  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  There  could  be  no  more 
obvious  demonstration  of  the  absurdity,  the  economic  folly,  of 
continuing  our  smug  policy  of  ostracism  against  Russia.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  are  ourselves  the  chief  victims  of  that  quar- 
antine. Like  the  cat  in  the  familiar  anecdote: 

"No,  mother,  I  am  not  pulling  her  tail.  I'm  just  holding 
it — she's  pulling  her  own  tail." 

At  a  time  when  we  are  literally  starving  for  lack  of  markets 
for  the  products  that  we  are  not  making  but  might  make,  we 
"high-hat"  and  turn  our  backs  upon  one  in  which  we  would 
be  instantly  welcome,  of  150,000,000  people  whose  standard 
of  living  is  rising  and  who  need  everything  from  buttons  to 
baseballs,  from  hats  to  harvesters.  And  this  on  the  ground 
chiefly  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  way  in  which  they  con- 
duct their  own  affairs.  I  personally  detest  their  dictatorship, 
as  I  detested  the  despotism  which  preceded  it;  as  I  detest  any 
dictatorship,  anywhere — in  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania; wherever  it  may  be.  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  Rus- 
sian political  system  established  in  America — not  that  our  own 
exhibits  any  present  symptoms  of  perfection!  But  I  cannot 
comprehend,  much  less  share,  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who 
view  with  indifference,  contempt  or  hostility  the  efforts  of  a 
vast  people,  against  superhuman  obstacles  and  almost  world- 
wide obstruction,  in  a  social  and  political  experiment  of  the 
utmost  interest  and  importance  unprecedented  in  human  his- 
tory, to  extricate  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  cen- 
turies of  ignorance  and  brutal  oppression;  to  catch  up  within  a 
generation  the  time  and  progress  they  have  lost,  and  to  build 
themselves  a  better  habitation  for  their  future.  As  for  their 
propaganda,  feared  by  many — just  now  their  most  deadly 
activity  in  that  respect  is  automatic  and  inadvertent,  operating 
despite  both  them  and  ourselves  in  our  own  demoralized  con- 
dition contrasting  with  the  fact  that  they  have  no  unemployment 
and  want  to  buy  our  goods.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  laugh  off 
that  sort  of  argument. 

OF  significance  and  importance  not  yet  fully  appreciated  is 
the  action  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
in  annual  session  at  Detroit,  in  declaring  with  astonishing 
unanimity  in  favor  of  entry  by  the  United  States  into  full 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations.  This  is  no  exuberant 
gush  of  guillible  persons  enchanted  by  phrases  and  millennial 
dreams,  who  "resolute"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  These  are  pretty 
sophisticated  people,  representing  all  political  parties  and  di- 
verse points  of  view.  It  is  greatly  more  important  than  the 
same  action  would  have  been  at  the  inception  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  For  twelve  years  this  "unpartisan  organization 
to  promote  the  responsible  participation  of  women  in  govern- 
ment by  means  of  a  program  of  education,  leading  to  legis- 
lative action"  has  been  attentively  studying  this  question.  These 
women  have  seen  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  League 
lacking  the  United  States,  and  its  inherent  vitality  despite  that 
lack ;  also,  especially  of  late,  they  have  noted  the  instant  tonic 
of  American  cooperation.  They  have  come  to  understand  that 
for  sheer  self-preservation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  can  no  longer  exist  in  vacua,  or  at  the  top  of  any 
solitary  beanstalk;  that  this  nation  must  accept  resident  mem- 
bership and  responsibility  in  the  human  race. 


Time  and  facts,  the  logic  of  events,  have  worked  inexorably. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  blue  is  an  answer  to  those  of  all  sorts  of 
opinion  who  gleefully,  or  ruefully,  have  been  saying  and  be- 
lieving that  in  the  United  States  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations 
has  waned  even  to  the  vanishing  point.  On  the  firmer  ground 
of  the  pragmatical  as  contrasted  with  the  sentimental,  has 
grown,  as  it  were  under  the  snow,  quietly,  steadily  and  with 
increasing  momentum,  a  body  of  informed,  intelligent  and  con- 
vinced opinion  and  determination.  Of  this  the  action  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  is  the  first  conspicuously  hopeful  ex- 
pression. 

This  is  very  far  from  saying  thatAmerican  women  as  a  whole 
have  been  converted.  There  are  still  aggressive  and  influential 
among  them  many  incurably  reactionary  groups  of  tories  and 
parochial-minded  ultra-nationalists,  the  Hitlerites  and  Fascists 
of  America,  who  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch,  firmly  believing 
that  so  they  serve  God  and  country.  What  it  does  mean  is 
that  after  twelve  years  of  consideration  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ively organized  bodies  of  women  in  America,  represening  up- 
ward of  forty-two  state  leagues  and  their  affiliates  with  a  mem- 
bership approximating  five  hundred  thousand,  has  deliberately 
transferred  this  supposedly  dead  and  safely-embalmed  subject 
from  the  category  of  academic  questions  to  be  studied  to  that 
of  living  causes  to  be  fought  for.  It  means  unmistakably  that 
in  America  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations  has  passed  its  nadir 
and  is  well  on  the  way  back,  toward  that  state  of  "informed 
and  convinced  sentiment"  which  Newton  D.  Baker  recently 
prescribed  as  indispensable  for  the  return  of  the  question  to 
the  field  of  practical  politics.  From  now  on  the  offensive  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  affirmative. 

WE  need  to  remind  ourselves  constantly  in  these  perplexing 
times  that  in  all  countries  including  our  own  the  old  bot- 
tles are  filling  with  new  wine.  For  an  increasing  majority  of 
the  people  the  "normal  conditions"  about  which  the  grayheads 
prate  so  ruefully  never  did  exist  or  are  prehistoric.  When  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  "normal"  world  blew  up  in  1914, 
those  now  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  old  were  in  school;  the 
American  boys  and  girls  coming  out  of  college  this  month  were 
four;  next  year's  freshmen  were  not  yet  born.  At  least  half 
of  the  voters  in  all  nations  have  come  to  their  majority  since 
1914-  So  virtually  the  entire  population  of  the  world  now  un- 
der forty  years  of  age  has  lived  through  its  whole  experience 
of  conditions  social,  political,  economic,  in  the  midst  of  war, 
confusion,  the  general  disintegration  of  things  that  used  to  be 
taken  for  granted;  amid  the  bewildering  process  of  readjust- 
ment, hardly  yet  to  say  reconstruction.  It  is  common  to  speak 
of  youth  as  "disillusioned."  In  truth,  they  never  knew  the 
illusions!  The  solemn  reiterating  prattle  of  their  elders  about 
religion,  morals,  economic  and  international  relations,  comes  to 
them  not  so  much  as  old  and  outworn  stuff  but  as  sheer  "bunk," 
having  no  basis  in  reality.  Nay,  even  worse  than  that  for  us 
and  our  moral  authority — they  test  our  conversation  and  pro- 
fessions of  belief  by  our  performances;  our  declarations  of  so- 
cial and  political  ideals  by  the  world  that  they  see;  the  world 
that  we  ourselves  have  made  for  them.  And  they  size  us  up 
as  hypocrites,  incompetents ;  at  best  deluded  old  fools  living  in 
a  dream.  They  are  eager  to  take  possession  of  their  world,  of 
which  we  have  made  this  sorry  mess,  and  to 
.  .  .  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire. 
Never  mind  that  they  are  dreaming  too;  that  they  by  their 
own  hard  experience  of  trial  and  error  will  discover  that  much 
of  what  they  now  think  "bunk"  is  true  and  forever  funda- 
mental; that  our  own  failure  is  in  great  measure  due  to  our 
falsity  to  our  own  professions.  Be  it  so;  all  the  more  this  is 
why  they  are  in  rebellion  everywhere,  demanding  the  right  to 
extricate  from  the  ditch  into  which  we  have  driven  it  the 
vehicle  upon  whose  safety  and  efficiency  their  own  lives  and 
future  depend  even  more  importantly  than  ours. 
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I  HAT  rich  Polly  ana  who  said  we  must  laugh 
ourselves  out  of  depression  was  (by  accident) 
right.  Laughter  helps  us  endure,  and  laugh- 
ter is  die  first  step  toward  cure.  Is  diis  a 
funny  nation  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  we  need  gales  of  gusty 
laughter  even  though  die  senseless  suffering  of 
millions  makes  laughter  stick  in  die  throat.  That  is  a  very  an- 
cient human  choice:  to  laugh  lest  we  cry.  But  thus  we  avoid 
madness;  and  if  we  keep  sane, 
we  shall  reach  that  good  revo- 
lutionary laughter  that  blasts 
and  cleanses.  We  can  destroy 
some  of  our  fool  ideas  only  by 
[••filing  diem  to  death.  To  la- 
ment and  denounce  gives  both 
fools  and  folly  false  reputation 
and  we  fall  into  obsessions  and 
blow  up  bugaboos.  Between  the 
famous  Dilemma  Twins,  I  vote 
for  deflation,  deflation  widi  every 
keen  barb  of  humor,  paradox, 
epigram,  ridicule  and  irony,  to 
let  die  wind  out.  The  overture 
to  Revolution  is  satire;  and 
antes  and  Voltaire  were 
good  revolutionists,  ploughboys 
as  well  as  play-boys,  running  the 
ning  furrows  of  wit  dirough 
die  fields  of  illusion.  Let  us 
pray  for  such  a  giant  fun-maker. 
Let  us  forget  United  States  Steel 
and  remember  American  irony. 
Already  we  hear  the  whetting 
of  spear  points.  But  being  Amer- 
ican— and  human — we  first  at- 
tack men,  not  delusions.  The  air 
is  cheerful  with  die  explosions 
of  stuffed  shins.  Our  carnival 
is  knee-deep  widi  confetti  of 
straw  and  excelsior.  Your  recall 
Oh  Yeah?— that  devastating  lit- 
any of  what  our  soothsaying 
statesmen  and  financiers  chanted 
about  the  Depression.  This  bit- 
ter indictment  of  men  by  dieir 
own  words  and  the  facts  has 
been  brought  down  to  1932.  Read 
die  book,  it'll  be  good  for  your 


humility.  Could  we  ever  have  been  so  credulous?  Well,  never 
again — even  for  die  prophets.  There  is  a  strange  silence  in 
die  land,  full  we  trust  of  furious  thinking.  Only  die  weather 
bureau  mentions  tomorrow.  "The  prophets  are  flat  and  hori- 
zontal like  profits,"  grins  Brubaker.  This  deflation  of  false 
leadership  is  healthful.  It  leaves  room  for  die  new. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  drop  die  foundling  on  die  White 
House  portico  as  Brubaker  does  in  his  hilarious  dialogs  in 
which  Elmer  Durkin  plays  Socrates  in  his  news-shop  at  Wop- 
pington.  These  animated  cartoons  become  campaign  documents 
so  sharp  is  die  criticism  of  Republican  leaders  from  1928  to 
1932.  Even  Elmer  declares  die  President  cannot  be  respon 
sible  for  everything  from  dry  weadier  to  Japanese  imperialism. 
Yet  there  is  horse-sense  in  much  of  Elmer's  incessant  wise- 
cracking. Here  is  the  mood: 

All  Hoover  tooted  in  1928  was  the  horn  of  plenty.  .  .  .     Alex- 

andrew  Hamellon  made  the 
great  discovery  that  Cool- 
idge  could  run  a  peace 
cheaper  than  Wilson  ran  a 
war.  .  .  .  Here  we  had  an 
engineer  trying  to  run  a 
state  and  a  master  politician 

putting  up   a   skyscraper 

The  sone  is  ended  but  the 
malady  lingers  on.  ...  For 
going  on  two  years  the 
works  was  ran  by  fortune- 
tellers and  s  t  a  r-g  a  z  e  r  t . 
Gloom  chased  at  all  hours 
and  faces  lifted  while  you 
wait.  .  .  . 

This  is  gay  and  keen  and 
in  the  American  tradition. 
Mr.  Dooley  inevitably 
comes  to  mind,  but  Elmer 
has  linle  of  die  deeper 
humor  and  wise  philosophy 
of  tie  Sage  of  Archey 
Road.  Finley  Dunne  told 
the  people  of  dieir  own 
folly  while  Brubaker  pots 
chance  men  in  pillory.  The 
satire  seems  brittle  and 
glances  off  surfaces  and 
too  often  depends  on  ver- 
bal glamor.  The  gift  for 
our  Americanese  language 
is  a  miracle.  It  is  deeper 
than  punning  to  call  Sen- 
ator Borah  "die  Idahoper," 
the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  "anti- 
freeze dope,"  die  rich,  "die 
upper  bracketteers,"  or  to 
point  out  that  "Mr. 
Hoover  blocks  all  his  own 
kicks."  Plain  people  can 
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understand  and  enjoy  this  and  mayhap  stop  myth-making. 
Motley  is  fashionable.  It  is  of  good  omen  that  Of  Thee  I 
Sing  draws  crowds  to  the  Music  Box  theater  in  New  York 
and  wins  the  Pulitzer  award  for  an  American  play.  These 
are  the  reasons: 

It  is  a  biting  and  true  satire  on  American  politics  and  the  pub- 
lic attitude  toward  them.  Its  effect  on  the  stage  promises  to  be 
very  considerable,  because  musical  plays  are  always  popular  and 
by  injecting  genuine  satire  and  point  in  them  a  very  large  public 
is  reached. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  our  propaganda  plays  achieve  lit- 
tle because  nobody  goes  to  see  them.  Here  is  a  vehicle  that 
does  reach  the  populace.  Moreover,  it  claims  the  noble  pre- 
rogative of  the  theater  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  it 
lambasts  not  fools,  but  folly;  its  target  is  our  empty  political 
gestures  and  our  own  worship  of  sentiment  and  hokum.  The 
satire  registers  even  in  the  printed  text. 

We,  the  people,  define  no  real  issues,  therefore  John  T. 
Wintergreen  runs  on  a  ticket  of  Love.  We  demand  circuses, 
so  his  sweetheart,  Miss  White  House,  is  chosen  at  an  Atlantic 
City  beauty  contest.  No  candidate  sticks  by  principle,  there- 
fore this  one  refuses  the  winner,  one  blond  Devereaux,  choses 
a  corn-muffin-making  secretary  and  proposes  to  her  in  forty- 
eight  states.  Our  system  is  full  of  outworn  conventions  and 
traditions  and  so  the  vice-president  is  sunk  without  trace.  No- 
body even  remembers  his  name,  Throttlebottom.  Our  foreign 
relations  are  infantile,  and  so  France  threatens  trouble  because 
the  President  jilted  Mile.  Devereaux.  The  Constitution  rules, 
so  the  vice-president  fulfils  the  duties  the  President  cannot. 
Throttlebottom  marries  the  girl.  The  people  cheer. 

Grand  spoofing  it  is.  It  attacks  the  system  and  the  demos, 
and  especially  the  whole  fantastic  realm  of  ballyhoo.  There 
are  few  scenes  that  cut  so  deep  into  our  current  unrealism  as 
does  the  picture  of  our  nominating  convention  where,  while  the 
pseudo-issues  are  being  proclaimed,  the  loud-speaker  belches 
baseball  scores  and  a  wrestling  match  is  staged  in  front  of  the 
rostrum.  The  proceedings  stop  for  the  hippodrome  act.  Bread 
and  circuses — and  often  without  the  bread! 

These  satires  show  up  the  myth-makers,  the  dead  system, 
and  the  ballyhoo  that  pulls  the  strings.  How  long  now  before 
we  begin  to  laugh  at  our  ruling  illusion,  the  worship  of  things? 
We  are  victims  of  machines  because  they  give  us  things.  We 
reward  our  leaders  because  they  promise  us  things.  We  de- 
fend our  system  and  our  economics  because  they  have  produced 
things.  The  great  satire  will  be  not  against  men  but  against 
things.  We  applaud  our  present  clowns  who  with  bladders 
drive  half-gods  off  the  stage  that  the  true  gods  may  find  room. 

Meanwhile  we  must  fight  off  cynicism  and  disillusion.  Laugh- 
ter is  needed  for  laughter's  sake,  tonic  as  well  as  purge.  An- 
other Ho  Hum  is  good  medicine,  not  a  moral  in  a  carload. 
Like  its  forerunner  it  is  a  mad  (Continued  on  page  255) 


"YES,  MY  WORKERS  ARE  DRIER,  BUT—" 

(Continued  from  page  216) 


made   impossible   by  unavoidable   political   factors,   to  go   back 
to  the  saloon  in  order  to  learn  our  lessons  over  again." 

Straight  Ahead,  Back'Track  or  Detour? 

A  NEAT  puzzle,  indeed! 
It's  too  near  bedtime  to  turn  loose  a  free  imagina- 
tion and  try  to  broadcast  here  the  tale  of  "How  Uncle  Sam 
Found  the  Answer."  For  certain  reasons  that  story  is  hardly 
so  impossible  as  may  be  thought.  But  leaving  that  for  an- 
other time,  let  me  summarize  like  this: 

1.  The   actual  gains  in   dollars  and  cents  made   from   pro- 
hibition by  the  industrial  worker  and  his  family,  and  through 
these  by  the  whole   of   an  American   society  based   on   mass- 
production    industry,    appears    to    be    acknowledged    by    those 
who    are    in   the   best   position    to    observe    and   evaluate    it — 
the  country's  industrial  employers  and  producers. 

2.  These  worker  gains  are  today  in  grave  danger  of  being 
lost  through  the  rapid  growth  of  a  belief  that  the  gains,  tan- 
gible though  they  are,  are  offset  by  the  decidedly  less  tangible 
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and  also  less  verified  and  less  verifiable  evils  symbolized  by 
Jazz  Youth,  Polite  Maturity  and  Gun-handed  Gangdom.  Un- 
less these  evils  are  either  ended  or  somehow  shown  to  be  less 
rent  than  is  believed,  ways  are  likely  to  be  found  before 
long  for  either  decisive  surrender  and  back-tracking  or  for 
uncertain  and  highly  experimental  dilution  and  detouring. 

3.  To  any  one  who  deeply  cares — whether  from  sentimental 
or    hard-boiled    economic    reasons — about    the    well    being   of 
the  huge  majority  and  pivotal  group  composed  of  the  workers 
and  their  families,  this  threatened  loss  of  acknowledged  tangible 
gains  must,  especially   at  this  time,   appear  extremely  serious 
and   altogether   regrettable. 

4.  Both  back-track  and   detour   are  likely   to  bring  serious 
dollars-and-cents  loss  to  that  hundred-million  group  of  work- 

and  also  profound  disappointment  to  everybody  else — 
everybody  except  the  selfish  and  unsocial  persons  who  stand 
ready  to  confess  themselves  irankly  thirsty  for  either  strong 
liquor  or  liquor-trade  profits. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  beer-and-light-wines  detour  appears 
likely  to  prove  disappointing  for  at  least  three  reasons: 

First:  It  pretty  surely  won't  greatly  lessen  either  unemploy- 
ment or  general  taxes.  Outside  of  saloons,  the  country's  brew- 
eries never  employed  anything  like  as  many  as  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  And  during  the  five  wet  years  of  1913-19  the 
entire  liquor  industry-  averaged  excise  taxes  of  only  a  little 
more  than  $78,000,000  annually!  (About  y2  of  I  per  cent  of 
the  threatened  "federal  deficit.) 

Second:  This  detour  will  hardly  cramp  the  style  of  either 
Jazz  Youth  or  Polite  Maturity,  and  hence  of  Gun-handed 
Gangdom.  To  imagine  Mrs.  Grundy — or  Mr.  Sales  Man- 
ager— handing  out  in  place  of  the  aristocratic  cocktail  or  high- 
ball, nothing  but  a  plebeian  stein  of  beer — well,  it  just  is  to 
laugh!  And  so  long  as  that  remains  true.  Mr.  Bootlegger 
should  worn-.  The  real  jam  on  his  bread  is  spread  by  aris- 
tocratic, not  by  plebeian  thirst. 

Third:  By  exactly  the  same  token,  what  taxes  might  be  paid 
on  beer  would  come  from  precisely  those  least  aristocratic  and 
least  Grundy-bossed  citizens  who  are  least  able  to  pay  them. 
Such  taxes,  furthermore,  would  represent  dollars  subtracted 
from  those  assigned  to  more  constructive  items  on  the  re- 
stricted family  budget  of  the  workers. 

onsiderable  disappointment  appears  likely,  also,  from 
many  if  not  all  of  the  various  plans  for  government  control 
of  both  hard  and  soft  liquor.  Oddly  enough,  those  who  see 
most  plainly  the  defects  of  governmental  regulation  on  this 
present  basis,  appear  oftenest  to  assume  the  most  perfect  en- 
forcement on  behalf  of  some  other  governmental  plan.  The 
trouble  is  that,  whether  governmental  control  requires  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  for  the  prohibition  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  die  sale,  of  alcohol,  history  seems  to  suggest  that  in 
both  cases  certain  political  factors  tend  always  to  introduce 
graft,  lobbying,  favoritism  and  various  other  sorts  of  cor- 
ruption and  demoralization. 

Thus  any  high  tax  or  other  highly  restrictive  plan  is  sure 
to  maintain  a  profit-margin  which  gives  an  opening  and  a 
lure  for  the  bootlegger — just  as  in  Canada  today.  At  the 
same  time,  a  low  tax  or  any  free-for-all  plan  threatens  to  de- 
bauch the  people,  to  say  nothing  of  killing  off  the  country's 
motorists.  ("The  worse  combination  I  know."  many  workers 
have  told  me,  "is  gas  in  the  tank  and  alky  in  the  tummy.") 

6.  Straight  thinking,  finally,  does  indicate  pretty  surely  that 
the    straight-ahead   of   complete    enforcement    depends    largely 
upon   that  earlier  mentioned  "if" — "if  public  sentiment  could 
be  aroused" — and  this  holds  true  probably  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  country  has  begun  to  see  something  like  well  planned, 
source-drying    enforcement   only    since    the    installing   of   civil 
service  and  of  Colonel  Woodcock  on  July  I,  1931. 

7.  This  "if"  of  public  opinion  is  pretty  surely  the  crux  of 
the   present  critical  situation.     But  of   that  crux   the   further 
crux   is.   I   am   constrained   to  believe,  none   other   than   Mrs. 
Grundy.    I  mean  the  social  arbiter  not  of  the  great  majority 
of    us   but   of   our   well    educated,    though   comparatively   un- 
numerous,   white-collared    friends   and   neighbors.     For   she   it 
is  who,   by   inviting  John   Barleycorn   into  her  parlor,   invites 
Tony  Bootlegger  onto  his  throne. 

8.  That  throne  is,  of  course,  completely  repugnant  to  a  free 
and  democratic  people:   it  is  entirely     (Continued  on  page  244) 
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(Continued  from  page   243)  understandable   how   any 

and  every  good  citizen  should  feel  that  almost  no  price  is 
too  great  to  pay  for  its  overthrow.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
Mrs.  Grundy  insists  that  the  serving  of  hard  liquor  as  a  mere 
social  condiment  in  her  drawing-room  gives  her  more  satis- 
faction than  the  serving  of  bread  and  butter  on  the  tables 
of  the  country's  workers,  that  throne  of  Tony  Gangster  is 
likely  to  remain  intact: — even  though  real  progress  is  being 
quietly  made  it  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  enforcement, 
single-handed  and  alone,  to  overthrow  it  .  And  with  that 
throne  thus  bolstered  by  the  largesse  of  Upper-class  Fashion 
the  movement  away  from  prohibition  in  one  direction  or  another, 
within  a  fairly  short  time,  is  made,  I  regret  to  admit,  more  or 
less  likely — a  majority's  deep-going  improvement  sacrificed,  so 
it  would  appear,  for  the  sake  of  a  minority's  superficial  play- 
thing. 


OUT  FROM   CONFUSION 
(Continued  from  page  227) 
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the  physician,  the  lawyer,  consider  the  prominent  contributors. 
They  are  on  the  whole  cultured,  educated,  soft-spoken,  emo- 
tionally controlled,  not  given  to  open  quarreling,  good-willed, 
sympathetic,  cooperative.  But  what  are  their  real  interests? 
Have  you  worked  with  them  long  enough  to  note  the  aggression 
in  them?  In  defense  of  what  and  in  protection  from  what 
do  they  -become  "practical,"  begin  to  quibble,  split  hairs? 

As  between  them  and  the  gangster  there  will  be  this  differ- 
ence. The  gangster  is  open  and  aboveboard  with  his  aggres- 
sion. He  is  out  to  get  all  he  can,  is  proud  of  his  prowess  and 
has  little  sense  of  guilt.  He  is  not  morally  confused,  he  is  con- 
fused only  when  he  finds  that  we  consider  him  bad.  Our  emi- 
nent board  member,  on  the  other  hand,  is  humiliated  by  his 
aggressive  tendencies,  endeavors  to  hide  them  from  others  and 
himself,  denies  them,  rationalizes  them,  dissembles,  is  dis- 
ingenuous, intellectually  dishonest,  shrewd,  perhaps  sharp, 
clever,  subtle.  Having  to  deal  now  not  only  with  his  aggression 
but  with  guilt  and  fear,  he  becomes  morally  confused  and  ends 
in  being  the  strange  unpredictable  person  we  know  him  to  be 
with  softnesses  that  shock  us  and  hardnesses  that  startle  us. 
But,  with  all,  no  matter  how  gentle,  he  is  an  aggressive  individ- 
ual as  a  little  observation  will  abundantly  prove.  Openly,  or 
more  often  subtly,  but  just  as  surely,  he  exploits  others  and 
under  the  skin  there  is  no  difference  between  him  and  the 
gangster  except  that  his  moral  confusion  sometimes  robs  him 
of  his  courage. 

The  staff  of  your  own  organization — what  are  their  real 
interests?  How  are  they  forwarding  those  interests?  Although 
you  have  not  analyzed  the  situation,  your  experience  with  them 
has  taught  you  to  trust  them  insofar  as  the  organization  and 
yourself  are  concerned,  just  how  far?  And  in  relation  to  them 
and  the  organization  just  how  far  do  you  trust  yourself  ? 

Form  a  committee  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  this 
Conference.  Observe  that  committee  at  work.  Disregard  the 
politeness,  courtesy,  graciousness  they  show  to  each  other,  just 
listen;  listen,  observe  and  try  to  understand.  And  understand- 
ing, understand  ourselves,  for  if  less  able  in  other  matters  in 
this  we  are  but  like  them. 

I  am  not  speaking  cynically.  Again  I  am  not  pointing  out 
hypocrisy  or  a  situation  that  must  be  considered  scandalous. 
This  is  all  a  part  of  a  social  order  in  which  the  best  are  caught 
and  cannot  extricate  themselves.  It  is  to  the  system  and  the 
principles  and  concepts  of  that  system  that  one  would  call  atten- 
tion. One  describes  only  to  try  to  understand.  One  does  not 
choose  the  members  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
as  illustrations  because  they  are  our  most  outstanding  examples. 
They  are  representative  of  the  best  and  finest  in  citizenship 
that  we  have.  There  are  far  more  obvious  examples  that  each 
reader  can  supply  for  himself.  One  chooses  them  because  they 
are  representatives  of  our  finest  and  best;  we  will  understand 
our  worst  better  if  we  understand  our  best  first. 

We,  representative  of  the  best  citizenship,  are  exploiters. 
Back  of  all  we  do  is  exploitation,  profit  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Our  social  philosophy  encourages  it  in  the  name  of  individual 
freedom.  If  man  is  to  take  charge  of  his  world,  as  he  has  done 
in  Russia,  aggression  against  others,  profit  at  the  expense  of 
others,  exploitation  must  come  to  (Continued  on  page  248) 


EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY,   MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Students   enrolled   for  the  full   course 

are    assigned    to   a   social   agency    for 

a    period    of  nine    months'   supervised 

intensive   field   work. 


A    summer   course   of   eight   wee\s   it 
often    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College   Hall    8,    Northampton,    Mass. 


N 


orthwestern    University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1932-1933 

Professional   Training   for  Social 
Service   Group   Work   and    Recreation 

Family  Case  Work:   Domestic  Dis- 
cord    Problems,     Personality     Prob- 
lems   in    Family    Case    Work 

H'ritt   for  fnrtkfr  imfoimatif*   *m4   ifrciol  knOtHm* 

Northwestern  Univen-itv.  Evanston,  Illinois 


The  Pennsylvania  School 

of  Social  and  Health 

Work 

The    two-year    program    of    gradu- 
ate training  for  principal   fields 
of     social     work     offers     two 
years  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional development  in 
a      highly      organized, 
progressive,    chal- 
lenging   social 
work    center. 

311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pcnna. 


SMinmons  College 

&cf)0dl  of  Social 
BOSTON 

Professional  Training  in  the  Fields  of 

Medical   Social   Work 

Psychiatric    Social    Work 

Family  Welfare 

Child   Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset   Street  Boston,   Massachusetts 


HOME-STUDY 


Columbia  Hmurrartg  Home  &tufty  Courses 

A  wide  variety  of  practical  at  well  a*  cultural  lubjecti, 
specially  prepared  for  study  through  correspondence  under 
guidance  of  the  Unireniry  teaching  staff. 
Ftr 


Home    Study   Department    SO.    Columbia   Unirenity 

*••    T.rk    CUT 


(/» 


GOING     ABROAD? 

Follow   the   Traveler's   Notebook    (pages   249-250 

this  issue)   for  interesting  items  regarding  places, 

people  and   convention   doings. 
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National 
University  of  Mexico 

TWELFTH  SUMMER  SESSION 

• 

June  29  to  August  20 

Plan  now  for  your  summer  vacation 

Attend  the  Summer  School  of  the  oldest  Uni- 
versity on  the  American  continent. 

The  National  University  of  Mexico  offers  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  Spanish  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. 

Apply  for  catalogue 

Ribera  de  San  Cosme  No.  71 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 


School  o£  Nursing  of 
Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 
social  service. 


The  thirty  months  course,  providing  an  intensive 
and  varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method, 
leads  to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work 
required  for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available 
for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Yale  University  are  open 
to  qualified  students. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  HAVEN    :   CONNECTICUT 


3Bnit)er£ttj>  of  Chicago 

of  Social  &erbice  Afcmimstration 


Summer  Quarter  1932 

First  Term  June  20  -  July  22 
Second  Term  July  25  •  August  26 

Academic  Year  1932-33  begins  October  1,  1932 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 


Do  You  Use  Negro  Social  Workers 
With  Your  Negro  Clients? 

Do  You  Know 

I.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  best 
work  among   Negro  clients  is  done  by 
Negro  social  workers. 
II.  The  majority  of  Negroes  in  northern  com- 

munities  come  from  the  South. 
III.  Negro  social  workers  are  best  equipped 
for  efficient  service  when  they  have  some 
southern  training. 

The  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  South.  Its  curriculum  gives 
all  the  fundamental  technique  obtained  in  any 
school  of  social  work  and  special  attention  is 
given  to  equipping  students  for  working  among 
Negroes  in  both  northern  and  southern  com- 
munities. 

WHY  NOT  LET  US  SUPPLY  ONE  OF  OUR 
GRADUATES  FOR  YOUR  NEGRO  WORK? 

For  Further  Information,  Address  the  Director 

FORRESTER    B.    WASHINGTON,    A.M. 

Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work 

Atlanta,    Georgia. 
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Washington   University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Courses  of  Training  in 

CHILD  WELFARE 

FAMILY  CASE  WORK 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO 
THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Scholarships  are  available  for  properly  qualified 
graduate  students. 

Address  the  Director 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


out  of  ten  students  enrolled  at 
the   School   are   college   graduates; 
more   than   one   out   of   four   have   had 
previous   graduate    training,    and    almost 
half    have    had    previous    experience    in 
social  work.  1?        1?        °$ 

The  Summer  Quarter  begins 
June  thirteenth. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Social  Work 

Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 


SUMMER  QUARTER  OPENS  JUNE   27, 
1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


Cultural 

TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

A  delightful  summer  of  travel  through  the  Old 
World — combined  with  certain  educational  goals — 
here  is  reason  enough  to  lure  us  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships!  To  fully  realize  the  many  educational  and 
cultural  benefits  of  travel  is  the  high  purpose  behind 
the  group  of  eight  Educational  Tours  offered  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Travel  Extension  Service  of  the 
American  Express  Company. 

Points  that  will  appeal  to  intelligent  travelers: 

a  cultural  rubjcrt  for  each  tour:  art — music — psy- 
chology— agriculture,  industry,  architecture, 
education  and  social  irelfare 

intrrcftinp  itineraries  icorlted  out  teith  special  refer- 
ence to  the  subjects  emphasized  on  each  tour 

educational  directors  trhn  are  authorities  in  their 
fields  as  tcell  as  experienced  trarelers 

an  opportunity  to  fain  academic  credits  on  most  of 
the  tours 

Though  specially  planned  to  fit  the  needs  of  social 
workers,  educators  and  advanced  students,  the  appeal 
of  these  tours  is  not  limited.  All  are  welcome  who  are 
lincerely  interested  in  the  purpose  and  ideals  of  this 
enjoyable,  valuable  form  of  travel. 

Booklet!  h«r  km  prrpmd  on  c.c-k  F.Hn<-«' lon.l  Tour.  .I-o  • 
»nmm«rr  of  all  Ibr  lonr«.  Won't  you  writ*  »•? 

SURVEY    GRAPHIC 

Travel  Department 
112  E.   19th   Si.  New  York,   N.   Y. 
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BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

Coeducational  Day  School 


Pre  School 
Elementary 
High  School 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 

Tel.     River.     9-0314 


Nursery    Through    High    School 

Boy'   "nd   Ctrl* 
Training    Course    for    Student    Teachers 

In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  themselves 
a  varied  and  colorful  world  and  develop  knowledge 
and  initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 

Write    for    Booklet:    34    West    68th    Street    New    York 


SUMMER    AT    LOCUST    FARM 


20O     acres Berkshire    Foot     Rills— 65     miles     from     New     York    City 

30    boy«    and   girls— ages    3    to    14. 

Small    groups — Skillful    leaders — Flexible    schedule — "Creative    Activi. 
ties — Established    1924    (Beulah   Amidon  knows   us). 
Write  to 

CLARIIVDA  C.  RICHARDS,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


MANUMIT 
FARM  AND 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  Ex- 
perimental, co-educational.  Real  life  ac- 
tivities.   Haying,    animal    care,    outdoor 
construction.     Arts,    crafts,   and   music. 
Swimming,   hiking,   and   camping.      July 
5th  to  August  30th.     8  to  15  years,  $250. 
Student    teachers,    $125.      For    complete 
catalog,    write 
Nellie  M.  Seeds,  Ph.d.,  Pawling,  New  York 

Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  business. 
Able  faculty.  Small  classes.  Supervised  study. 
Lower  School  for  small  boys  in  new  separate 
building.  Housemother.  R.  O.  T.  C.  Fireproof 
buildings.  Inside  swimming  pool.  All  athletics. 
Best  health  record.  Catalog  35th  year.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Wicker.  Pres,.  Col.  N.  J.  Perkins,  H.  M.  Box 
Fork  Union,  Virginia. 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  FOR 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL     FOR     TEACHERS     AND 
JULY  5  -  AUGUST  13,  1932 


PARENTS 


COURSE  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHERS  OCT.  -  JUNE  1932-33 


Seminar  courses  and  classroom  participation 


69  BANK  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


(Continued  from  page  244)  an  end.  This  would  seem 

to  be  a  primary,  fundamental  and  self-evident  proposition. 
Arguments  as  to  what  would  happen  to  "freedom,"  "individual- 
ism," "initiative"  are  without  point.  These  things  must  take 
their  chances;  must  take  their  place  as  they  can.  These  ideals 
are  the  result  of  men's  desires  to  free  themselves  from  exploita- 
tion. They  are  without  value  if  they  lead  only  to  freedom  for 
further  exploitation.  A  freedom  which  merely  means  a  freedom 
to  exploit  under  conditions  named  by  the  free,  is  no  freedom. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  lesson  will  be  learned  easily.  We 
have  not  to  do  here  with  gentle  matters  that  can  be  dealt  with 
around  a  conference  table,  settled  by  a  friendly  agreement  and 
the  passage  of  a  new  law.  We  have  to  do  with  fundamental, 
even  elemental  forces,  forces  that  in  the  beginning  probably 
will  yield  only  to  force.  And  when  the  time  comes  that  men 
throw  over  their  false  gods  and  illusions  and  themselves  take 
charge  on  a  realistic  basis,  intellect  and  culture  will  not  be  a 
saving  grace.  An  individual's  ability  to  keep  his  hands  off  others 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  size  of  his  intellect  or  the  thick- 
ness of  his  culture. 

Social  schemes  that  fail  to  recognize  the  fundamental  sit- 
uation and  that  either  blindly  or  openly  try  merely  to  rearrange 
balances  of  power  change  nothing.  Because  of  this  we  can  have 
little  faith  in  measures  that  are  being  proposed  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  begun  to  hear  much  of  economic  planning. 
Russia,  we  believe,  has  brought  herself  out  of  chaos  through 
economic  planning.  After  our  years  of  doubt,  even  scorn  and 
hatred  of  Russia,  we  see  that  such  planning  is  the  only  sensible 
way.  But  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  think  that  what  Russia  has 
accomplished  has  been  accomplished  through  economic  planning. 
As  so  often  in  America,  we  are  distracted  by  the  big,  spectac- 
ular thing  and  miss  the  chief  point.  Russia's  success  is  due  to 
the  philosophy  that  lies  back  of  her  economic  planning.  The 
very  thing  that  Russia  scrapped  in  order  to  make  her  planning 
feasible  and  meaningful  we  retain — so  far  as  any  mention  of 
the  matter  has  been  made — and  hope  by  a  mere  social  manoeuver 
to  bring  success  that  has  come  elsewhere  only  through  a  com- 
plete change  in  social  philosophy.  Economic  planning  as  we 
see  it  in  Russia  is  indeed  a  stupendous  thing  in  itself,  but  it  is 
not  the  biggest  or  the  most  important  accomplishment  in  Russia. 

WE  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  making  such  a  plan  but  until 
the  men  who  are  to  carry  out  the  plan  from  the  business 
administrators  to  the  men  at  lathe  or  loom  are  agreed  not  only 
to  the  plan — that  would  not  be  so  difficult,  perhaps — but  to 
what  the  plan  signifies  the  plan  would  have  less  chance  than 
prohibition  in  New  York  City.  Such  planning  means  either  a 
complete  change  in  social  philosophy  or  an  authority  sufficiently 
great  to  enforce  the  plan  once  adopted  regardless  of  what  any 
individual  thinks  of  it.  With  all  our  experience  we  do  not 
seem  even  yet  to  have  learned  that  a  plan  alien  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  people  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted  will  not  work.  Our 
present  economic  disorganization  is  not  an  accident  or  oversight 
but  a  product  of  our  social  philosophy.  It  is  as  indigenous  as 
a  pine  tree  in  Maine.  Economic  planning  is  as  alien  as  cocoa- 
nut  palms  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

For  the  same  reason  one  has  little  confidence  in  unemploy- 
ment insurance  or  any  of  the  other  "justice"-bringing  schemes. 
This  is  just  barter  and  trade.  Someone  must  pay.  Those  who 
pay  will  pay  as  little  as  they  can,  those  paid  will  obtain  as  much 
as  they  can.  The  fundamental  situation  remains  exactly  where 
it  was  before.  The  only  change  is  that  those  who  have,  have 
a  little  (very  little)  less;  those  who  haven't,  have  a  little  (very 
little)  more.  And  the  world  goes  on  until  we  can  think  up 
some  other  scheme — always  a  scheme,  a  plan,  some  manoeuver, 
a  shifting  of  this  and  that  on  the  uppermost  surface  of  things 
unaware  that  the  cause  of  our  difficulty  lies  not  in  economics 
and  social  what-not  but  in  our  fundamental  concepts  regarding 
men  and  in  our  own  illusions  and  the  social  philosophy  we  have 
constructed  out  of  these  concepts  and  illusions. 

Is  it  freedom  and  right  to  individuality  that  we  strive  for — 
freedom  to  live  out  our  own  individual  lives  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction  both  for  ourselves  and  others?  If  so,  we  look 
in  the  wrong  direction  for  freedom.  What  we  have  not  yet 
learned  is  that  there  can  be  no  group  freedom  or  individual 
freedom  within  the  group  until  (Continued  on  page  253) 
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Tours 

FRANKWOOD  E.  WILUAMS  (Open  Read,  56  West  45 
Street.  New  York)  will  conduct  a  social  workers'  group 
through  Russia.  Those  who  have  been  following  his  brilliant 
series  oi  articles  in  Surrey  Graphic  on  the  social  changes  that 
are  going  forward  in  the  U.S.S.R.  will  know  what  a  rare 
opportunity  this  is.  Other  groups  range  from  highschcol  students 
who  will  observe  the  workings  of  national  and  international 
relations,  to  vacation  seekers  who  will  bus-ride,  bike  or  hike 
through  France,  medieval  Brittany,  the  Pyrenees. 

IXTOCEIST,  INC.  (261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York)  literature 
certainly  provokes  that  go-places-and-do-things  feeling,  viz. — 
Turkestan  tours,  which  go  far  into  the  heart  o:  ancient  Asia 
toward  the  fabulous  cities  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  over 
the  Golden  Road  that  Marco  Polo  followed  on  his  way  to  the 
court  of  the  Great  Khan  in  far  Cathay;  a  hunting  and  ex- 
ploration cruise  of  the  Soviet  icebreaker  Maligin,  which  last 
year  carried  American  tourists  within  five  hundred  miles  of 
the  North  Pole,  discovered  four  new  islands,  and  met  the 
Graf  Zeppelin.  The  passengers  shot  more  than  a  dozen  huge 
polar  bears  without  stepping  off  the  boat's  deck.  This  summer. 
Professor  V:ze,  the  seasoned  Arctic  explorer  and  scientist  who 
directs  the  cruise,  expects  to  reach  Lonely  Island,  which  has 
been  yisited  but  once  before  in  history.  Ninety-six  United 
States  groups  are  slated  to  sail  for  Russia. 

WOMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 
(1924  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia)  is  sponsoring  a  peace 
study  tour  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Russia,  Finland  and  Germany. 

LEHICH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  (143  Liberty  Street,  New  York) 
has  issued  a  schedule  of  special  weekend,  thirty-day  round  trip, 
and  longer-limit  excursion  rates  to  Niagara  Falls,  Chicago, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Coast;  as  well  as  trips 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  Thousand  Islands,  Saguenay  River 
and  Canada. 

MRS.  NELUE  M.  MIRANDA,  president  of  the  Richland 
County  Social  Workers'  Club  (1121  Gerrais  Street,  Columbia, 
S.  C.),  is  organizing  a  general  tour  for  the  American  Express 
Company  following  the  Second  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Frankfurt.  The  countries  to  be  visited  are 
Germany,  Austria.  Italy,  Switzerland,  France  and  England. 

WARD  LINE  (545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City)  has  just 
issued  a  very  colorful  folder  of  sailings  to  Havana  and  Mexico 
City,  via  Vera  Cruz,  during  the  summer.  From  July  2  through 
September  3  there  will  be  6J4  day  cruises  to  Havana  leaving 
every  Saturday. 

Gleanings 

IT  seems  some  of  the  British  railroads  issue  "go  anywhere 
tickets"  during  the  summer  for  next  to  nothing.  One 
man  gratefully  wrote  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Rail- 
way that  at  the  cost  of  ten  shillings  (approximately  $2.50), 
he  had  traveled  over  a  distance  of  IIOO  miles  in  Lancashire 
and  the  Lake  District,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  sea.  moorland, 
mountain,  and  seeing  many  places  he  never  thought  he  would 
be  able  to. 


OPEN  ROAD  SERVICES 

in   Europe  and   Russia 

•  Itinerant*  which  balance  tightening  and  specific 
interests,  foreign  contacts  and  independent  leisure. 
»  Companionship  with  like-minded  travelers.  «  Dis- 
tinguished auspices  her*  and  abroad.  •  Novel 
arrangements  in  group  and  independent  travel. 

SOCIAL  WORK    IN    SOVIET   RUSSIA  with 

attendance  at  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Frankfurt,  Germany.  Leader:  DR. 
FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS.  Sails  July  I,  re- 
turns August  27.  $79O. 

CHANGES  IN  PROGRESS  IN  EUROPE 
AND  RUSSIA  [Auspices  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy].  Leader:  J.  B.  MATTHEWS.  Sails 
June  3O,  returns  September  II.  $467. 

Ocer  50  other  tripi  to  choote  from, 
or  you  may  (race/   on    your    own. 


The  OPEN 


56  West   ft5th  Street,  New  York 


Go  Rates  on  Student  To 


York SAO    Fifth 


FRIENDSHIP 
TOURS 

~T» 


TO(.KS     OF     RUSSIA     UNDER     SELECTED 

LEADERSHIP  —  LOWEST    COST  — 
SAILINGS   JU?SE    7,    IS.    JULY   9,   AtCUST    IS. 


IS*   Rrr*  «•!«••.    Pt»t« 


Br..klrm.  M.  T. 


Europe  on  Wheels,  Inc. 

Cars  to  Drive  Yourself — Cars  with  Chauffeur. 
Complete  motor  service  for  all  of  Europe. 

218     M  mU**m     A»t,    New     Y»rk:     14    *i*mmt     St., 
«  KM    D«UM.    Paris. 


POCONO 
STUDY 


Three  Months  European  Study  and 
Travel,  including  International  Con- 
ference at  Frankfort. 

Jane   28  —  September   26. 
Inclusive    Cort    $390. 


55   W«t  42nd  Street 
New   York   City 


Telephone: 
Penn.   6-3297 


(/•  answer: ay  aJfrrturmrnti  pleas f  mrntitm  THE  Sutvrr) 
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ADULT  CAMP 


fe\TION  DAY 


Tne  most  modern  and 
complete  adult  cnmf>  in  trie 

AaironaacRS 

PRIVATE  GOLF  COURSE 
TelefmoneCnestertown  37 
w'rite  for  booklet  .  .  . 

'Jtrectora 
Lena  Barisn  •  Sam  Garlen 


11  V.  42  ST.,  N.Y.  CH.  4-1345 


W\RR€NSBURG  N-Y 


RESORTS 


UNITY  HOUSE 

FOREST  PARK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Write    for  booklet — 3   W.    16th   St.,   N.   Y.   C.,    CHclsea    3-2148 


Decoration   Day 
Week-End 

3  full  days   .   . 
Giant    Gala 
Program. 
Reduced  fare,  round  trip 
including   bus,   $5. 


no 


Features 
of  the  Season 

FREE  BOATING,  im- 
proved waterfront,  more 
and  better  tennis  courts, 
excellent  cuisine,  enlarged 
orchestra.  Operated  on  a 
non-profit  basis. 


Western  View  Farm 

(£  An  ideal  place  for  a  Spring  vacation,  whether  it  be 
for  a  weekend  or  an  extended  visit. 

((Rates  $8.00  a  day  or  $49.00  a  week.     Send  for  new 
booklet. 

Address  EDWARD  G.  OHMER 
New  Milford,  Conn.    Telephone,  New  Milford  440 


Have  you  Property  to  sell  *} 

—Cottages  to  rent  • 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED  SECTION  of  Rates:  30  cents  a 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  or  MIDMONTHLY  line;  $4.20  per  inch 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AN  International  Summer  School  of  Dancing  will  be  held 
at  Buxton,  the  Derbyshire  Spa,  July  25-August  20.  Exponents 
of  the  dance  from  the  Far  East,  the  Near  East,  the  Mary 
Wigman  and  Ruth  St.  Denis  schools  will  be  on  the  teaching 
staff.  And  John  Martin,  dancing  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  promised  to  lecture. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  at  Stratford-on-Avon  this 
season  will  be  the  new  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  with 
its  ample  lobbies,  its  terraces  and  promenades  along  the  Avon, 
its  cafes,  and  its  sliding  rather  than  revolving  stage.  Morris 
Gilbert  writes,  "With  the  repertoire  varying  night  by  night 
a  week  in  Stratford  is  like  a  Shakespearean  lexicon — a  gamut 
from  grave  to  gay,  all  tuned  by  the  charm  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  placid  quiet  of  the  Avon." 

IT  is  reported  in  Science  News  Letter  that  in  120  years  of 
immigration  the  United  States  has  received  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people,  in  the  order  given,  from  Germany,  Italy  and 
Ireland;  that  on  passenger  liners  now  being  built,  the  weather 
(indoors)  will  be  kept  regularly  "fine"  by  means  of  air-condi- 
tioning apparatus;  that  a  German  firm  making  photographic 
accessories  has  produced  a  filmpack  slide  with  a  locking  device, 
which  makes  double  exposures  impossible;  that  three  stone 
martens  from  the  mountains  of  Czechoslovakia  have  been 
bought  for  use  at  the  government's  fur-animal  experiment 
station  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York;  that  American  archae- 
ologists excavating  the  market  place  of  Athens  hope  this  year 
to  bring  to  light  the  Senate  House  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  that  a  museum  of  costumes,  showing  the 
history  of  dress,  is  to  be  established  near  Paris;  that  an  ex- 
pedition is  attempting  to  climb  the  south  peak  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley,  in  Alaska,  a  goal  which  has  only  been  achieved  once. 

STOCKHOLM  boasts  of  the  largest  collection  of  oriental  in- 
sects, having  recently  added  six  thousand  specimens  from  the 
Kurile  Islands.  Entomologists  from  all  over  the  world  have 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  Swedish  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

THERE  is  an  American  branch  of  the  India  Bureau  in  Phila- 
delphia (6369  McCallum  Street — E.  Fitz-Maurice,  secretary). 
While  the  Bureau  aims  to  spread  accurate  information  about 
India,  it  is  also  interested  in  promoting  the  ideas,  life  and 
thought  of  other  peoples;  and  publishes  a  journal  called  India 
and  the  World. 

ELLERY  WALTER,  whom  Mussolini  characterized  as  ''the 
supreme  adventurer,"  perhaps  tops  the  list  of  the  William  B. 
Feakins,  Inc.  (500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York)  lecturers  for 
next  year.  He  will  spend  six  months  or  so  in  Europe  and 
will  have  much  to  tell,  chiefly  about  the  German  Youth  Move- 
ment. For  the  last  two  seasons  he  appeared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  for  Political  Action,  Town  Hall,  New  York. 

THREE  distinguished  foreign  visitors  will  be  available  through 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  (2  West  45  Street, 
New  York).  They  are  the  former  German  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  Dr.  Julius  Curtius,  who  will  speak  on  the  reparations 
question,  Germany  and  disarmament,  the  Customs  Union,  and 
Germany's  domestic  and  foreign  economic  policies ;  Alfred  W. 
Flux,  assistant  secretary  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  who  will  discuss  the  present  currency 
problems,  both  national  and  international;  and  Dr.  Fritz  Rager, 
secretary  of  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Labor,  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  unemployment  insurance  and  conversant  with  the  vari- 
ous social  experiments  carried  on  in  that  country  in  recent  years. 

You  can  attend  the  International  Union  Against  Tuberculosis 
at  the  Hague  next  September  6-9  at  greatly  reduced  rates  by 
applying  to  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso;iation — Mr.  Fred 
Hopkins,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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"//    feet    at    home 


CHALFOVTE-HADDO>  HALL  u  the  perfect  solu- 

tion for  a  vacation  for  the  whole  family. 

There's  a  happy  atmosphere  at  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall.  An  atmosphere  of  friendliness 
and  hospitality.  Your  wants  are  unobtrusively 
anticipated.  The  food  is  wholesome  .  .  .  and 
in  great  plenty  for  keen  appetites.  There  is 
every  comfort,  every  convenience. 

There  are  the  zestful  pleasures  of  the  sea- 
shore. Bathing.  Coif.  Long  hours  of  quiet  on 
the  Ocean  Deck  or  the  beach.  Came  rooms 
and  lounge  rooms  in  the  hotels. 

To  children  this  is  a  paradise.  They  have 
their  own  special  playrooms.  They  can  dine 
at  the  family  table,  or  in  their  own  gay  dining- 
room.  Their  days  are  brimful  of  interest  and 
healthful  activity. 

Write  to  u>.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
full  information. 

trnerican      and      European      Plans 


COMPETENT... 
THESE    GIRLS! 


Perched  on  their  stools  before  long  switchboards,  our  telephone 
operators*  control  the  very  nerve  centers  of  these  hotels.  For  in 
and  out  of  the  insulated  cables  pulse  the  thoughts,  the  emotions 
and  the  desires  of  our  thousands  of  guests. 

"I  just  dropped  my  bracelet  out  the  window,"  wails  a  hysterical 
voice  . . .  "On  what  day  does  Christmas  fall  ?"  sings  a  merry 
baritone  . . .  "Can  you  tell  me  how  to  spell  Mississippi  r"  .  .  . 
"Oh-h-h!"  groans  another  voice,  "I  think  I've  got  appendicitis; 
get  a  doctor  —  hurry,  please." 

Adroitly  the  operator's  fingers  dart  over  a  maze  of  cords 

as  she  completes  connections  or 
relays  information  to  manager, 
assistant  manager,  house  nurse 
or  doctor.  And  while  these  indi- 
viduals speed  on  their  several 
ways,  she's  telling  the  gay  cor- 
respondent  how  to  spell 
Mississippi. 

Calmly  and  coolly,  she  keeps 
this  up  hour  after  hour.  Always 
equal  to  the  emergency  situa- 
tion! And  always  efficient  in 
mattersof  ordinary  routine,  too! 

Pick  up  the  receiver;  she 
answers  instantly.  Ask  for  a 
local  or  long  distance  number; 
she  completes  the  call  with  sur- 
prising speed.  Upon  retiring 
say,  "Call  me  at  eight;"  she 
rings  you  as  the  clock  strikes 
the  hour.  And  you  can  depend 
upon  her  to  handle  incoming 
calls  and  messages  with  ac- 
curacy and  dispatch. 

You  can  depend,  too,  upon 
her  being  genuinely  pleasant. 
For  she's  happy  in  her  job  of 
giving  service  —  the  kind  of 
service  that  upholds  the  Statler 
tradition  of  alwaysbeingA^/p/W. 

*73%  °f  Statler  stockholders 
are  employees. 


C  H  A  L  F  O  \  T  E  - 
HADDOX    HALL      HOTELS      STATL6R 


A  T   L  A  X   T   I   r          CITY 

Leeds     and     Lippincott     Company 


teherr  "The  guest  it  abray*  rifht" 
BOSTON  BUFFALO 

C  I  f  N   I   I    \  s  I  DETROIT  ST.    LOUIS 

in      miW     YORK,      f/ote/  Penntyh-anio 


(Im  m*Jv>rri*f  advertiirmrmti  pi  fair  mrutifm  1  HE  Sutvrr) 


Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

24  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  Presi- 
dent; Sherrard  Ewing,  General  Director; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Assistant  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION    OF   COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815    Graybar    Building, 

43rd    Street    and    Lexington    Avenue, 

New    York    City. 

Allen  T.   Burns,   Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — 125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial    Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 
RACY  Promotes    a    better    understanding 

of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 

152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


,'an  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
il.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
iromotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
iperation  with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
ation  acrencips. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,  INC.— Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayilen, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Secretary.  Betty 
C.  Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  hd'riorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. :  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — C.  M.  Bookman,  president, 
Cincinnati;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Colivnbus,  Ohio.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  May 
15-21,  1932.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of'  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  HolHngsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— -315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS^! OS  E.  22d  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  23  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Anne  Seesholtz,  Executive  Secretary  and 
Director.  Indian  Work 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry.  Secretary 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  ai 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office.  130  E.  22nd  St.. 
New  York  City.  District  office  Cfor  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(Continued  from  fife  248)  the  group  is  composed  of  spirit- 
ually tree  individuals.  This  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  touched 
upon  here.  Our  bondage  is  to  ourselves.  It  is  first  from 
ourselves  that  we  must  free  ourselves.  An  individual's  free- 
dom comes  first  from  within,  secondly  from  without.  Man  out 
of  his  own  illusions  in  regard  to  himself  has  himself  forged 
the  chains  that  make  freedom  impossible.  Recognizing  his  ag- 
gressive tendencies  and  fearing  them,  he  has  attempted  to  out- 
law them.  They  remain  outlawed  but  no  less  effective  and  con- 
trolling. What  goes  out  the  back  door  comes  in  through  the 
front  door.  Full  of  fears  of  himself,  of  guilt,  unworthiness, 
inferiority  created  within  him  by  the  necessity  made  upon  him 
to  deny  and  hide  what  cannot  really  be  hidden,  his  relations 
to  others,  becomes  self-conscious.  These  relations  can  never 
be  frank  and  honest.  He  must  dissemble  and  try  to  be  and  to 
be  doing  what  is  expected  of  him.  Eventually  he  deceives  him- 
self but  there  is  constant  danger  of  exposure  either  to  others 
or,  probably  more  disturbing,  to  himself.  Most  of  his  energy 
is  consumed  in  the  conflict.  His  fear  drives  him  to  seek  security 
— where  he  will  never  find  it — outside  himself  in  defensive- 
offensive  group  alliances  with  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  even- 
tually armies,  and  to  sanctify  in  the  name  of  group  law  and 
order  the  very  thing  he  has  been  fleeing  from.  The  situation 
is  largely  artificial  and  unnecessary.  We  have  created  the  sit- 
uation for  ourselves  by  letting  men  in  the  name  of  God  tell 
us  what  they  did  not  know  and  devise  a  scheme  of  life  for  us. 
We  can  at  least  now  see  the  pass  to  which  we  have  come. 

But  how  are  we  to  obtain  this  spiritual  freedom  that  will 
make  a  social  freedom  possible?  Shall  we  look  to  the  psychi- 
atrists? It  is  our  present  method.  Were  there  a  thousand 
able  psychiatrists  for  every  one  that  now  exists  we  should  not 
touch  the  situation.  With  spiritually  crippled  individuals  being 
turned  out  by  the  hopperful,  what  opportunity,  on  a  scale  to  be 
socially  significant,  has  an  individual,  clinical  method  even  un- 
der the  best  of  circumstances,  and  when  that  work  must  be 
done  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  factory  that  created  the  condi- 
tion— what  can  be  said?  We  have  a  right  to  be  appreciative 
of  such  organizations  as  child-guidance  clinics.  They  are  a 
partial  salvation  for  individuals  but  they  are  not  even  the  be- 
ginning of  a  social  salvation.  Individual,  clinical  methods  as 
a  method  of  social  prophylaxis  will  go  with  its  civilization.  Only 
a  hygiene  of  society  itself  will  meet  the  situation. 

Ie  of  society  there  will  no  doubt  be  many  steps 
but  among  these  steps  certainly  will  be  to  agree  to  be  human 
beings  together;  in  the  interests  of  us  all,  to  bring  present  ag- 
gression under  control  and  to  keep  it  under  control,  not  being 
afraid  in  our  collective  interest  to  use  force  where  necessary; 
so  to  organize  our  human  life  together  that  the  mechanics  of 
life  can  be  brought  to  a  minimum,  leaving  the  major  portion 
of  our  time  to  live  our  lives  as  we  see  fit,  barring  only  the  ex- 
ploitation of  others.  Out  of  such  a  life  with  the  realistic  philos- 
ophy that  would  motivate  it  might  come  individuals  spiritually 
free  and  therefore  able  to  be  socially  free  and  able  also  to  allow 
others  to  be  free. 

-..  untroubled  by  internal  conflicts,  when  no  longer  in- 
dividually in  the  grip  of  guilts  and  fears  and  inferiority — and 
reacting  regardless  of  the  situation  to  these  and  to  these  alone 
— a  group  of  men  sit  about  a  table;  when  no  man  in  the  group 
is  a  challenge  to  any  other  man  in  the  group  because  each  man 
is  secure  within  himself  and  is  psychologically  dependent  upon 
no  other,  men  can  be  honest — they  have  no  reason,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  be  dishonest;  they  can  be  generous,  for  they  do 
not  need  to  fear  generosity:  they  can  accept  the  individuality 
of  others  because  there  would  be  no  reason  not  to  do  so.  The 
individuality,  the  freedom  we  seek  is  possible  only  among  such 
men.  Such  men — and  most,  perhaps  all,  men  have  the  poten- 
tiality of  such  men— can  never  be  as  long  as  we  maintain  a 
society  fostered  on  illusions  that  destroy  men's  potentiality  and 
that  deceives  itself  in  thinking  that  it  is  working  towards  good- 
ant  when  it  is  working  only  towards  being  polite  and  towards 
freedom  when  that  freedom  is  only  freedom  to  exploit.  All  that 
men  know  about  their  world  they  have  learned  themselves; 
"God"  has  told  them  nothing.  The  only  thing  that  "God"  has 
told  them  that  they  still  believe  is  about  themselves;  let  them 
now  investigate  that  matter. 


MRS.  MICHELEWSKI 
IS  MRS.  MICHAELS  NOW 

She'*  changed  her  name — because  she  want*  to  be  "American.** 
That  was  easy.  In  time,  •bell  change  other  things — her  ways  of 
lit  ing,  ber  method*  of  keeping  bouse.  But  that  part  is  easier  Mid 
than  done. 

One  way  you  can  give  Mrs.  Michaels  a  helping  band  is  to  show  ber 
simpler,  quicker  ways  to  get  through  with  ber  housework. 

la  this  matter,  Fels-Naptha  will  be  of  h«-lp  to  you — and  extra  help 
!••  Mrs.  Michaels.  For  its  good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha. 
working  together,  get  things  quickly  dean,  thoroughly  dean — 
vtiUxxit  bard  rubbing.  And  in  cool  water,  too — which  is  especially 
welcome  where  hot  water  is  scarce.  No  matter  what  the  name — no 
matter  what  the  conditions — FeJs-Naptha  gives  extra  beip! 

Write  Fds  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Fa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha, 
mentioning  the  Surrey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers— 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  win  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


CURIOUS  BOOKS 


Send  for  free  catalosue 
of  Privately  Printed 

BOOKS 

Limited  Editions 
Uncxpursatcd  Items 
Illustrated 


THE  FALSTAFF  PRESS 

Drpt,  G.S.     joO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  prepviac  special  articles,  papers, 
debates.     Expert   «choUrly  serrice-     AUTMOI'S 
BriCAC.     516   Fifth  Ararae.   New   York. 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The   Survey — Twice   a    Month — $5.00 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Surrey    Associates,    Int.,    112   E«*t    19th   St.,    New   York 

K«ne Addrr«« 6-1-32 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates;  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertiie- 
menti  eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL:  ALGONQUIN  7490          THE    SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  Jewess,  with  four- 
teen years'  experience  in  children's  institutional 
and  settlement  work  desires  change  of  position. 
Attractive  personality,  ability,  excellent  educa- 
tional background.  References  from  national 
experts.  6975  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  and  Campaign  Director  with 
eleven  years'  tuberculosis  experience  wants  tuber- 
culosis or  community  chest  connection.  References. 
7023  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  Social  Worker,  holding  B.A. 
Degree,  desires  position  with  small  children  in 
settlement.  Has  case  work  experience.  Con- 
verses in  three  Slavic  languages.  7024  SURVEY. 


CASE-WORK  SUPERVISOR.  Well  equip- 
ped and  successful  in  family  and  children's 
field.  7026  Survey. 


FAMILY  or  psychiatric  social  service  position 
wanted.  College  graduate,  1932,  B.S.  Degree. 
Year's  training  at  School  of  Social  Work. 
7027  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER,  graduate  of 
Normal  School,  Kindergarten  experience,  desires 
position  tutoring  children,  ages  6-12  or  grades 
1-5.  7028  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKER  with  dependent 
and  delinquent  boys  wishes  position.  Age  36.  Will 
locate  anywhere.  Excellent  references.  7020 
SURVEY. 


TEACHER  with  valid  license  and  six  years' 
experience  desires  position  tutoring  a  sub-normal 
child.  7029  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  college  graduate  with  train- 
ing and  several  years'  experience  in  social  case 
work;  especially  qualified  as  worker  with  boys, 
transients  or  homeless  men.  Good  cultural  back- 
ground, intelligent,  sympathetic,  capable,  under- 
standing. Willing  locate  anywhere.  7017  SURVEY. 


COULD   YOU   USE    THIS 

MAN? 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Under  40, — 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Has  had  an  active 
career  in  business  and  public  affairs.  Pos- 
sesses the  type  of  ability,  tact  and  rich 
experience  that  should  strongly  appeal  to 
those  seeking  an  able  worker  and  admin- 
istrator. 

He  knows  social  work  and  organization 
problems.  His  practical  training  was  gained 
at  Hull  House,  Chicago, — and  at  Hale 
House,  Boston.  He  served  as  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Organization  in  two  Presi- 
dential Campaigns,  and  during  the  war, 
was  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Organiza- 
tion, American  Red  Cross,  N.  E.  Div.  For 
two  years  he  was  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  in  eco- 
nomic research  work.  For  the  past  10 
years  he  has  headed  a  national  business, 
in  charge  of  management,  sales,  advertis- 
ing, publicity,  etc. 

He  seeks  an  association  where  his  talents 
could  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Salary 
is  entirely  secondary  to  a  real  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  a  real  job,  and  working 
into  something  that  promises  permanency 
and  a  career.  His  record  will  be  backed  by 
the  highest  testimonials.  Replies  will  be 
treated  in  confidence.  Address  7012  SURVEY. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


WANTED:  Experienced  Director  of  Girls' 
Work  in  Jewish  Community  Center  in  New  York 
City.  7025  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

ENGLISHWOMAN,  interested  in  literary 
work,  excellent  typist  and  stenographer,  publicity 
and  promotion  expert,  also  with  knowledge  of  run- 
ning a  house  and  interested  in  all  phases  of  life, 
wants  to  get  outlet  for  these  miscellaneous  gifts. 
Versatile  and  pleasant  personality.  7030  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Well  informed 
on  social  work,  good  educational  background, 
would  like  to  assist  in  any  progressive  work. 
Good  promoter.  Understands  publicity.  7031 

SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE 

Married  man,  college  education,  extensive  ex- 
perience, capable  administrator,  pleasing  person- 
ality, desires  position  as  Institutional  Executive. 
Highest  references.  6999  SURVEY. 


Position  as  HOUSEMOTHER  in  Camp  or 
Children's  Institution  by  ex-teacher  with  social 
work  training.  Mid-West  or  Southwest  pre- 
ferred. 7013  SURVEY. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S    GUIDE 
ENGRAVING 

THE  HUGHES  ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC. 

Photo  Engraving  Specialists,  140  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Plates  that  print.  Ask  The 
Survey  about  us.  Platemakers  for  Survey 
Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic. 

SUPPLYING     INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 


SEEMAN   BROS.,   Inc. 

Groceries 

Hudson  and   North  Moore  Streets 
New  York 


Do   You   Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social   Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 
112  E.    19  St.  New  York 


Your   Own   Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National.  Non-profit  making. 

Booklet    sent    upon    request. 


(Agency) 
130   East  22nd   St. 


New    York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
1 8  EAST  4isr  STREET,  Niw  You 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographer!, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


PUBLICITY     SERVICE 


NEED       NATIONAL     SOCIAL     WELFARE 

1  Agencies  are  buying  our  LISTS 

1MONFY      °^   known   givers    and   other  per- 

sons  of  wealth  and  culture.  30,000 

7  New     England     names    typed     on 

3x5     index     cards     as     ordered. 

Ask    prices.      Publicity   Service   Bureau.    Boston,    Mail. 

REAL     ESTATE 

SEVERAL  FARMS,  with  many  possibilities, 
for  sale  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  including  old 
style  houses,  streams,  woodland  and  scenery. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  We  may  have  what  you 
desire.  JOHN  MARTIN,  Upper  Black  Eddy, 
Pennsylvania. 

APARTMENT    TO    RENT 

For  Rent  from  June  to  October,  one  room  apart- 
ment, housekeeping  privileges,  located  8  blocks 
from  Grand  Central.  Apply  Room  710 — 105  East 
22nd  Street,  or  telephone  Gramercy  5-1454. 


SUMMER   BOARD 


MAINE:  Why  not  spend  your  summer  in  the 
country  on  the  open  ocean?  Rates  $18.00  and 
$20.00.  Louise  Spilman,  The  Breakers,  Vinal- 
haven,  Maine. 


THE    SURVEY 
New    York    City 
Advertising  Department 

"Last  summer  I  advertised  in  your  col- 
umns with  success; — that  is,  I  secured  the 
type  of  people  I  was  seeking.  This  year  I 
am  sending  another  advertisement." 


Write  for  the 

Survey  Book 
Exhibit 

Books  displayed  at  the 
National  Conference  of 

Social  Work 
May  16-21,  1932 

The  Survey  Book  Department 

112  E.   19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PAMPHLETS 


RATES:  75c  per  actual  line  for  4 

insertions 

U»lMru>TMi»T  AJTB  In  RIMXCIO  (2Sc>,  Pouc 
Owmasair  (ISe),  How  AMUICA  Lirn  (ISc), 
Ou»  Act  Sccoairr  (lOc),  Tmt  Niw  CAHTU, 
I»M  (lOc).  Pooi  OLD  CoMrntTioa  (lOc), 
WATTI  AHO  rnt  UACXIXI  Act  (15c).  Addm* 
f.r  U4v«H«l  DmimiT.  IIS  I. 
NOT  Twfc. 


MULTIQRAPHINO 
TYPEWRITING 

PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

MAILING 


PERIODICALS 


T»i  AMIIIO»  JoriiiAi.  or  Nuui>c  ahowt  th* 
cart  which  trained  Boraea  are  lakiat  in  t»> 
hatUi»Mt  of  the  world.  Pot  it  in  your  Bbrarj 
tl.OO  a  TWIT.  450  Serenth  Are-  New  York 

W.     T . 

HTCIKHI:  quarterly:  tl  .00  a  ycavi 
vhUahed  by  the  National  Committee  for  Menu 
lypene.  450  Sheath  Are-.  New  York. 


P/««w*  Remit 

c+ik    with  order 


Graphic    »r  S*rr*j 


tfitd 
•Matt    to 

MuhmentUj. 

AtUreti 
Ci_AssiriED  ADVERTISING  DRPT. 

Ill  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 


Multigraphmg 
Addrwaaing 

Mailing 

If  700   wiD  iareaticMc  TOO   will  fad  that 
do  it   belter,  qneker  and 


i^f  M  ttnmtti  fu  JH*  turl  >•* 

Webcter   Letter  Addreinnf   A 
Mailing   Company 

Hth    Street   at  8th    Avartua 
147J 


Hooven   Typewritten   Letter* 

Lowest  Rates 
J.  A.  WANT  ORGANIZATION,  INC. 

Ill    Flflfc    ATWM  l*»w    T»«* 

Watkini  9-1910 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOKPOtATCO 


3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  YORK 


A  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Agency 

Specializing  in  the 
Planning,  Preparation 

and  Production 
of  Mail  Campaigns 


(Continued  from  page  242)  collection  of  jumbled  newspaper 
clippings  with  zippy  after-comments.  They  come  from  The 
New  Yorker  and  are  illustrated  by  Soglow.  They  do  not  make 
sense ;  they  make  nonsense.  Chuckle  and  be  gratef uL 

In  The  Worst  Possible  Taste  tilts  at  some  of  our  most  re- 
spectable authors  in  their  vulnerable  moments.  It  is  literary 
criticism  in  parody  masks — and  it  has  been  far  too  long  since 
we  realized  the  beautiful  uses  of  parody.  It  is,  like  caricature, 
always  unfair;  John  Riddell  (Corey  Ford)  doubtless  does  in- 
justice to  deserving  authors,  but  part  of  our  present  need  is  to 
sharpen  our  judgment  of  words.  And  it  never  dimmed  the 
glory  of  a  real  sun  to  mention  its  spots.  There  is  point  to  a 
plea  for  authors  to  practice  book-control  by  "The  Norris  Plan." 
To  make  Admiral  Byrd  the  hero  of  The  Dickie  Books  is  a 
footnote  on  myth-making;  to  put  Floyd  Gibbons  of  radio  and 
news  fame  on  the  spot  is  public  service;  and  to  mimic  Dreiser 
in  his  drabbest  and  most  obfuscate  moments  of  chemical  pes- 
simism may  help  clarity  in  a  dark  age.  The  Hyndsyte  Saga 
wherein  Galsworthy  wills  his  characters  to  Hugh  Walpole,  and 
The  Science  of  Absolutely  Everything  in  which  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  transcends  omniscience,  rise  into  realms  of  revelation. 
Besides,  they  are  good  fun. 

Some  folks  say  we  are  on  the  verge  of  Revolution.     Some 

are  selling  tickets  to  Utopia  (I  advise  a  round-trip  one).    Some 

say  we  are  slipping  into  The  Dark  Ages,  with  all  modern  con- 

-nce«.    And  /  say  that  Posterity  will  be  grateful,  even  amid 

the  ruins,  if  we  will  them  the  ancient  gift  of  laughter. 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

THE   CI.JNC  OF  CLERIC,  by   H  .  A.  Cfmtrou.    La*f  fr  Smith.     249  ff. 
PH., 

THE  minister  of  Yorkminster  Church,  Toronto,  here  records 
some  cases  and  some  conclusions  in  the  matters  that  concern  a 
pastor's  week-day  ministry:  fear,  failure,  worry,  passion,  free- 
dom, cynicism,  play,  suffering,  and  so  on.  The  Protestant  con- 
fessional from  the  inside. 

THE  YOUNG   REVOLUTIONIST,   fr,  PnH  S.  Buck.    FritndMf  />„«. 
182  ft-    Prict  $1.50. 

MRS.  BUCK'S  now  familiar  style  proves  exactly  right  for  the 
purpose  of  popular  education.  Her  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  church  mission  study,  (Continued  on  page  256) 


The  New 

Remington  Portable 
+  •  •  +  *   NOISELESS 


Typewrite  anywhere!  Any  time!  At  home  .  .  . 
in  your  hotel  room  .  . .  while  you're  traveling!  Here's 
a  typewriter  which  will  not  disturb  your  neighbors 
.  .  .  will  not  wreck  your  own  train  of  thought. 

For  the  newest  portable  typewriter  is  Noiseless — 
write  as  fast  as  you  like,  all  you  hear  is  a  gentle 
purr — just  a  few  steps  away  it  can't  be  heard  at  all. 
And  the  concave  keys  are  shaped  to  take  shock  from 
the  finger  tips — being  black  instead  of  glaring  white 
they  even  protect  the  eyes  from  fatigue. 

And,  youll  marvel  at  the  clean-cut,  uniform 
typing  .  .  .  the  same  mechanical  principles  which 
eliminate  noise  are  also  responsible  for  a  writing 
quality  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  office  machines. 

MART  R.  ANDERSON 
112  East  19th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

When   colling   at   THE    SURVEY 
let  us  shoic  you  the  New  Portable. 
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THE  POWER 
FIGHT 

by  STEPHEN  RAUSHENBUSH 
just  published  in  the  New 
Republic     Dollar     Series 

ERNEST  GRUENING,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
vietc  of  Literature  said :  "This  will  be,  par  excellence, 
the  volume  which  the  power  propagandists  will,  in 
the  manner  recently  brought  to  light  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  seek  to  exclude  from  public 
libraries  and  general  circulation.  But  despite  the 
index  electricus  expurgatorius,  elementary  self- 
interest  requires  that  every  American  read  and  tell 
his  neighbor  about  'The  Power  Fight.'  It  is  the  latest 
word  .  .  .  the  most  revealing  book  since  the  vertigi- 
nous descent  into  our  economic  Avernus  ...  it  makes 
dear  the  whole  anti-social  nature  of  the  acquisitive 
exploitative,  speculative  forces  in  our  present  system. 
He  has  done  a  superb  piece  of  research  and  com- 
pilation." 

JOHN  TRACY  FLEMING,  writing  in  the  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly  said:  "The  book  is  well  written 
and  has  a  complete  list  of  references  and  index. 
Utility  executives  would  do  well  to  buy  and  read  it. 
It  is  the  complete  indictment  against  them;  it  is 
their  enemy  at  its  worst.  This  reviewer  read  every 
word  of  it  and  enjoyed  it  immensely." 

Price  $1.00  at  your  booksellers 

or  direct  from:     NEW   REPUBLIC,    INC. 

421  West  21st  St.,  New  York 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  THE  SCHOOLS 
(Continued   jrom    page    238) 


(Continued  from  page  255)  aided  by  a  gay  and  tasteful 

make-up,  may  be  recommended  as  a  model  to  writers  of  prop- 
aganda fiction.  The  picture  it  draws  of  children,  farmers,  and 
soldiers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republican  regime  of  China, 
though  fcroad  and  almost  conventionalized,  is  remarkably  true 
to  life  and  will  prove  moving  by  its  simplicity. 


ROCK-BOTTOM  RESPONSIBILITY 
(Continued  from  page  224) 


or  that  the  state  must  contribute  to  the  insurance  fund  or  re- 
serve. All  that  a  compulsory  system  necessarily  involves  is  that 
the  employer  is  under  statutory  obligation  to  provide  insurance 
or  reserves  to  protect  his  employes  against  a  stated  period  of 
unemployment. 

As  long  as  the  community  bears  the  cost  we  virtually  sub- 
sidize unemployment. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  such  compulsory  insurance 
would  be  injurious  to  the  labor  movement.  The  very  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  me,  is  the  truth.  It  will  minimize  the  de- 
structive competition,  during  periods  of  depression,  of  millions 
of  unorganized  workers.  An  established  system  of  compulsory 
employment  insurance  would  give  the  labor  unions  a  real  stake 
in  the  management  of  business. 

Employers  are  naturally  apprehensive  of  the  effect  upon  their 
competitive  position.  Yet  those  who  have  voluntarily  assumed 
the  obligation  report  that  the  increased  good-will  and  content- 
ment of  the  employes,  the  elimination  of  soldiering,  and  the 
stimulus  to  management  have  resulted  in  efficiencies  which  more 
than  balance  the  cost. 

The  principal  responsibility  for  unemployment  insurance  rests 
with  the  states.  The  reasons  for  federal  encouragement  are 
inherent  in  our  economic  organization.  State  boundaries  are 
not  economic  barriers.  They  do  not  check  the  spread  of  de- 
pression. A  similar  economic  interdependence  is  apparent  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry.  The  stabilization  of  industry, 
the  maintenance  of  purchasing  power,  the  mitigation  of  want 
must  be  national  and  not  merely  local  achievements. 
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scheme  of  school  support  or  close  their  schools.  The  school 
system  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  for  example,  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  complete  breakdown,  largely  because  its  means  of 
obtaining  school  money  is  so  ill-adapted  to  modern  conditions. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  five  states  have  passed  entirely 
new  personal  income-tax  laws  and  eight  have  increased  the 
rates  of  laws  already  in  effect.  In  the  same  period  four  states 
have  enacted  measures  levying  on  corporation  income  and  seven 
others  have  increased  corporation  tax  rates.  Such  measures 
help  free  the  schools  from  the  outworn  general  property  tax. 

What  does  all  this  tell  us  about  the  actual  effects — good 
and  bad — of  the  hard  times  on  the  schools? 

On  the  negative  side  may  be  cited  communities  which  have 
completely  closed  their  schools  and  others  which  are  eliminat- 
ing such  services  as  evening  schools,  kindergartens  and  health 
work,  particularly  needed  in  the  present  emergency.  The  rad- 
ical shortening  of  school  terms  which  is  taking  place  in  many 
rural  areas  and  in  some  cities  not  only  deprives  children  of 
school  advantages,  but  also  lowers  the  morale  of  parents  who, 
unemployed  themselves,  are  forced  to  see  their  children's  future 
thus  imperiled  by  the  depression. 

Throughout  the  nation  school  building  programs  have  been 
cut  to  the  bone  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  building  construction 
is  the  lowest  in  more  than  a  decade,  and  when  public  construc- 
tion is  urged  to  assist  economic  recovery. 

Many  communities  are  increasing  the  size  of  classes  to  the 
point  where  children  are  herded  rather  than  taught.  The 
disorganization  of  the  schools  in  some  communities  is  un- 
doubtedly opening  the  way  to  undesirable  political  influences. 

When  such  negative  forces  are  all  operating  in  a  particular 
city  or  state  there  is  danger  that  a  whole  generation  of  the 
community's  children  will  be  robbed  of  their  educational  op- 
portunity. A  responsible  school  official  states:  "The  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  state  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  cut  from  under  us  and  we  must  start  again  from 
where  we  were  before  the  World  War.  If  our  revenues  were 
the  only  loss  we  would  not  be  in  such  a  disastrous  condition. 
The  recent  legislature,  however,  destroyed  practically  every 
good  school  law  on  the  statute  books." 

AT  the  same  time  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  must  not  be 
overlooked.  School  heads  and  taxpayers  are  asking  more 
searchingly  than  ever  before,  What  is  education  about?  What 
are  we  trying  to  accomplish  in  our  schools?  Is  our  present 
program  shaped  by  tradition  or  by  the  needs  of  our  children? 
As  the  result  of  such  challenge  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice we  may  surely  hope  for  schools  better  fitted  to  the  task  of 
educating  children  for  life  in  the  modern  world. 

The  attitude  of  school  boards  throughout  the  nation  toward 
teachers'  salaries  is  heartening.  Faced  with  decreased  revenue 
some  communities  have  reduced  teachers'  salaries.  However, 
such  action  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  particularly 
in  the  cities.  Because  of  the  value  to  the  children  of  having 
trained  and  experienced  teachers,  it  is  educationally  as  well 
as  socially  important  that  school  salaries  have  been  among 
the  last,  rather  than  the  first,  items  cut  in  balancing  the  educa- 
tion budgets  of  the  depression  years.  In  fact,  if  the  lowered 
cost  of  living  is  taken  into  account  it  seems  likely  that  the 
''real  wage"  at  least  of  city  teachers  will  be  as  high  in  1932 
as  it  was  in  1929. 

It  is  too  early  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  final  effect  of  the 
depression  on  public  education.  The  emergency  is  placing  un- 
precedented burdens  upon  the  fiscal  machinery  of  many  states 
and  communities.  Thus  far  it  appears,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  justify  denying  educational  opportunity  to  the  on- 
coming generation.  Clearly  the  depression  is  acting  in  some 
communities  to  the  serious  harm  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
children  which  they  serve.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
fundamental  structure  of  public  education  is  still  sound.  The 
public  school  system,  the  most  practical  expression  of  the 
American  dream  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  stands 
firm  in  spite  of  hard  times. 
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All  Aboard! 


DR.  FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS,  than  whom  none  could  be 
more  so.  will  lead  the  Open  Road  Travel  Seminar  to  Russia 
this  summer  in  place  of  Walter  W.  Pettit,  who  has  been  drafted 
ai  executive  director  of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration of  New  York  State.  After  attending  the  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Frankfurt,  there  will  be  a  full 
month  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Sailing  date.  July  i.  Total  ro*t  in- 
cluding Frankfurt,  $790.  Apply  to  the  Open  Road,  45  West  45 

-.   New  York. 

The  International  Housing  Association  has  arranged  a  tour 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive  cities  of  Southern  Germany 
and  Switzerland  all  of  which  offer  interesting  projects  in  the  fields 
of  housing  and  town-planning.  The  tour  starts  at  Frankfurt  on 
Jury  a  and  end*  in  Zurich  on  July  16.  Approximate  cost,  $110. 
Further  information  from  Dr.  H.  Kampfhnyer,  general  secretary, 
International  Housing  Association,  Hausa-Alle  27,  Frankfurt-am- 
Main.  Germanv. 
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They  Say 


I  AM  deeply  convinced  that  there  is  altogether  too  much 
talk. — Cardinal  O'Comnell,  Boston. 

Knowing   a   lot  about   the   law   doesn't   amount  to  much. 

It's    knowing    something    about    people. — Clarence    Darroir. 

There    are    no    rich    men    in   the    United    State*   today. — 

Ckarlet  M.  Schwab,  chairman,  BetMrhtm  Steel  Corporation. 

The    public   opinion    which    in    the    long    run    determines 

policy  is   remarkably  unchanging. — Walter  Lippmann,  Krvi 

York. 

We  erect  the  gallows  at  the  end  of  the  lane  instead  of 
the  signboard  at  its  start. — Lev.ni  E.  Lavres,  warden,  Sing 
Sing  Priton. 

Practically  all  the  good  speeches  delivered  in  this  country 
during  the  last  four  years  have  been  made  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. — Heyvtood  Broun,  Neva  fork. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  plenty  of  leisure  for  culture 
but  little  culture  for  leisure. — William  Sloane  Coffin,  presi- 
dent.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Nev>  York. 

Everyone  could  do  something  about  it  [unemployment] 
if  we  would  only  break  it  up  in  little  pieces  and  refuse  to 
be  paralyzed  by  its  size. — The  Prince  of  Walei. 

The  telf  most  worthy  of  expression  is  more  likely  to  be 
expressed  when  we  stop  thinking  about  self-expression. — 
Henry  Neumann,  Ethical  Culture  Society,  Brooklyn. 

I  think  that  the  new  style  in  dress  is  probably  responsible 
for  less  drinking  and  smoking  among  college  girls  in  gen- 
eral— I'irfinia  C.  Gildersleene,  dean,  Barnard  College. 

It  is  part  of  the  American  creed  that  whatever  a  man 
may  be  born  he  must,  if  he  is  a  man  and  an  American 
citizen,  die  something  else. — /.  A.  E.  Wylie  in  Harper's 
Magazine. 

The  great  problem  of  the  college  girl  is  most  often  how, 
after  four  years  of  independence,  to  adapt  herself  to  a 
world  which  no  longer  feels  like  hers — Louise  Lasker, 
I'aisar  '32. 

No  industrial  structure  is  worth  creating  that  cannot  cor- 
rect a  situation  wherein  those  responsible  for  its  success 
are  not  able  to  find  sustenance  for  themselves. — Governor 
Ely,  Massachusetts. 

The  key  to  a  renewed  economic  life  is  realization  that  the 
income  of  the  little  men  will  ultimately  decide  the  poverty 
or  prosperity  of  the  economic  order.— <?/^»»  Frank,  presi- 
dent. University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  determined  to  safeguard  the  virtues  of  rugged  in- 
dividualism. .  .  .  We  helped  the  American  citizen  to  stand 
on  his  feet  We  put  him  on  street  corners  selling  apples. — 
The  Rev.  George  A.  Crapullo,  Brooklyn. 

What  will  be  done  during  the  next  ten  years  to  insure 
regular  employment  or  support  during  unemployment  is  a 
child-welfare  as  well  as  an  industrial  question. — Grace 
Abbott,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  in  Parents  Magazine. 

The  prohibition  issue  is  an  important  immediate  nuisance 
which  must  be  disposed  of.  It  may  temporarily  disrupt  our 
parties,  but  it  is  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  we  can  build 
permanent  party  rebellion  or  reconstruction. — Harry  Elmer 
Barnes. 

For  the  sake  of  both  humanity  and  taxes  private  social 
work  should,  insofar  as  possible,  be  enabled  to  hew  to  its 
original  line  and  so  stem  the  further  swelling  of  our  re- 
formatory and  institution  population. — Lavison  Purdy,  direc- 
tor, Nevt  fork  Charity  Organization  Society. 

The  immense  number  of  propertyless  wage-earners  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  superabundant  riches  of  the  fortunate 
few  on  the  other  is  an  unanswerable  argument  that  the 
earthly  goods  so  abundantly  produced  in  this  age  of  indus- 
trialism are  far  from  rightly  distributed  and  equitably 
shared  among  the  various  classes  of  men. — Pope  Pius  XI. 
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Working  Wives  in  Ohio 

WHEN  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1920  were  made 
public  it  was  a  common  comment  that  the  large  in- 
crease over  previous  years  in  numbers  of  working  women 
was  at  least  partly  a  hangover  of  the  war  years,  when 
women  took  the  places  of  men  who  were  at  war  and  tasted 
the  luxuries  of  economic  independence.  Final  tabulations 
of  the  1930  figures  cast  doubt  on  that  interpretation.  A 
recent  week  brought  a  grist  of  reports  from  Ohio  cities: 
Dayton,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Akron.  In  all 
of  these  except  Cleveland,  where  there  was  little  change,  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  whole  population  was  at  work  in 
1930  than  in  1920.  But  the  gain  in  leisure  or  enforced 
idleness  or  domesticity  or  what-not  was  not  that  of  women 
but  of  children  and  men.  Though  each  city  still  listed 
"gainful  workers"  aged  10  to  13,  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
work  of  children  who  should  be  in  school.  There  was  also 
a  small  decline  in  the  percentages  of  "all  males  10  years 
and  over"  who  reported  themselves  gainfully  employed. 
For  women  of  these  ages  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
proportion  at  work  for  wages.  Nearly  half — and  in  Akron 
and  Columbus  more  than  half — of  all  working  women  were 
or  had  been  married'.  The  big  increase  in  percentages  in 
employment  during  that  prosperous  decade  was  made  by 
married  women,  which  by  the  Census  definition  means 
women  who  have  husbands  and  are  living  with  them.  In 
all  of  these  industrial  cities  the  proportion  of  married  women 
gainfully  employed  increased  by  at  least  50  per  cent  between 
1920  and  1930.  In  Dayton  and  Columbus  the  increase  ex- 
ceeded 70  per  cent.  Granting  the  brashness  of  interpreta- 
tion, it  seems  fair  nevertheless  to  read  into  those  figures  not 
a  rush  for  silk  stockings  and  economic  independence,  but  an 
increasing  need  that  women  enter  the  wage  world  to  eke 
out  their  husbands'  earnings  for  family  support. 

Not  Afraid  of  Tomorrow 

"T  ADMIRE  her  for  her  many  splendid  qualities,  but 
•*•  most  of  all  for  the  fact  she  is  not  afraid  of  tomorrow." 
It  was  the  editor  of  The  News-Leader  speaking  and  the 
occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  last  January  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  His  reference  was  to  the 
great-granddaughter  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  famous  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  it  has  been  characteristic  of  Lucy  Randolph 


Mason  that  heir  as  she  is  to  the  great  heritages  of  the  south- 
ern spirit,  she  has  incarnated  that  spirit  in  espousing  un- 
popular causes  in  a  conservative  capital  city  in  ways  which 
have  won  the  respect  of  the  entire  community.  Governor, 
mayor,  judges,  social  workers,  bankers,  educators  joined  in 
the  tributes  to  her.  It  is  Miss  Mason  who  has  been  chosen 
to  wear  the  mantle  laid  down  by  Florence  Kelley  as  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Consumers'  League.  Miss  Mason 
brings  rare  qualities  and  no  little  experience  to  the  wearing 
of  the  mantle.  Industrial  problems  have  been  her  endur- 
ing interest.  As  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  she  has  made 
that  institution  a  basic  and  growing  force  in  Richmond.  In 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Beverley  Munford,  "her  work  with  and 
for  Negroes  has  been  characterized  by  vision,  courage  and 
efficiency."  She  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Virginia  League 
of  Women  Voters.  She  has  been  active  in  securing  the 
passage  of  protective  legislation,  and  in  1931  served  as  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Southern  Council  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Industry.  The  great-granddaughter  of  the 
friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  essentially  a  daughter  of  the 
new  industrial  South  on  its  distaff  side,  just  as  Mrs.  Kelley 
was  a  child  of  Pennsylvania  industrialism  in  its  post-bellum 
years  and  took  from  her  father,  the  friend  of  Lincoln,  the 
charge  that  while  his  generation  had  built  up  American  in- 
dustry, hers  was  to  humanize  it. 

Doctors  and  Veterans 

WHAT  the  National  Economy  Committee  called  the 
"vast  legalized  racket"  of  veterans'  aid  has  been 
brought  forward  again  in  a  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Health  Relations  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.  The  National  Economy  Committee,  of  which 
Archibald  B.  Roosevelt  is  secretary,  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  veterans  who  launched  the  Military  Training  Camp 
Association  in  1915.  The  Acadamy's  committee  has  as  its 
chairman  a  physician  who  was  in  France  during  the  war 
and  holds  a  nationally  respected  place  in  his  profession,  Dr. 
James  Alexander  Miller.  Rehearsing  the  fact  that  veterans' 
relief  for  the  year  1932  will  exceed  $1,000,000,000,  or  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  government's  total  income,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Health  Relations  agrees  with  the  other 
committee  in  estimating  that  nearly  half  of  this  "relief" 
bill — some  $450,000,000  a  year — is  being  spent  to  subsidize 
ex-soldiers  who  are  not  suffering  from  war  disabilities.  It 
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is  estimated  that  by  June  1933  some  560,000  ex-soldiers — 
a  population  as  large  as  the  city  of  Buffalo — will  be  receiv- 
ing cash  allowances  for  disabilities  totally  unrelated  to  war 
service.  In  departments  of  the  government  itself  men  are 
working  full-time  while  drawing  allowances  for  disability; 
one  story  is  told  of  an  employe  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  who 
receives  a  salary  of  $9000  a  year  while  getting  two-thirds 
of  his  pay  ($187  a  month)  as  an  officer  in  the  late  war  for 
bronchitis  presumably  developed  during  the  war  while  on 
duty  in  Washington.  "The  civil  service  system  has  virtually 
been  scrapped  in  favor  of  the  veteran,"  the  Committee  de- 
clares. A  "disabled"  veteran  is  put  at  the  head  of  a  civil 
service  list  over  all  other  entrants  however  able,  even 
though  he  fails  the  examination  by  as  much  as  ten  points. 
Continuance  of  such  a  policy  will  wreck  government  serv- 
ices and  seriously  impair  medical  and  public  health  services. 
Wasteful  duplication  of  hospital  facilities  and  misuse  of 
war  risk  insurance  are  included  in  the  "scandalous  but 
strictly  legal  misuse  of  legal  appropriations"  which  the  com- 
mittee attributes  to  a  powerful  veterans'  lobby.  "The  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,"  the  report  concludes,  calling 
for  an  honest  and  thorough  legislative  investigation,  "issues 
this  report  on  account  of  the  seriousness  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion, and  as  a  medical  organization  desires  to  emphasize  the 
grave  danger  of  these  legalized  practices  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  health,  scientific  and  medical  services  of  the 
United  States  Government." 

Sixty  Fruitful  Years 

THE  delicate,  old-fashioned  handwriting  of  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler  with  "fs"  where  we  would  write  "ss,"  records 
the  founding  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  on  May 
11,  1872.  The  constitution  presented  by  Miss  Schuyler  and 
unanimously  adopted  at  that  meeting  stated  its  purposes  as 
follows:  "i»t)  To  promote  an  active  public  interest  in  the 
New  York  State  Institutions  of  Public  Charities,  with  a 
view  to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  improvement  of 
their  pauper  inmates.  2nd)  To  make  the  present  pauper 
system  more  efficient,  and  to  bring  about  such  reforms  in  it 
as  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  most  enlightened  views 
of  Christianity,  Science  and  Philanthropy."  On  the  Asso- 
ciation's sixtieth  birthday  a  few  weeks  ago  one  governor 
and  five  former  governors  of  New  York  State  signed  a 
tribute  to  the  aid  that  the  Association  has  given.  Its  broad 
aims  have  been  interpreted  concretely  and  forcefully  in  pro- 
moting the  developments  that  "Science"  has  brought  to  the 
service  of  welfare.  It  has  stood  firmly  and  discriminatingly 
behind  the  new  ways  of  furthering  that  welfare  through  edu- 
cation, legislation,  and  direct  service  for  public  well-being. 
The  recent  appointment  of  Stanley  Davies  as  associate  secre- 
tary emphasizes  another  activity  long  carried  on  under  Mr. 
Davies'  leadership,  concern  for  the  mentally  handicapped 
and  mentally  ill.  The  Association  and  Homer  Folks,  its 
secretary  through  nearly  forty  years,  deserve  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  people  as  well  as  the  governors  of  New  York. 

Patrick  Geddes 

PYTRICK  GEDDES  died  on  April  17  at  Montpellier, 
France.  While  his  life  has  come  to  an  end  his  work 
is  just  beginning  to  permeate  the  minds  and  souls  of  those 
whose  work  is  to  study  and  think  and  create  a  community 
of  the  future.  This  blue-eyed  Scot  who  was  born  in  1854 
and  devoted  his  early  days  to  the  natural  sciences,  first  as 


a  wandering  scholar  seeking  the  inspiration  of  T.  H.  Huxley 
and  Haeckel,  Wirchow  and  the  brothers  Reclus,  made  his 
most  lasting  contribution  in  the  field  of  community-building. 
His  books  on  The  Evolution  of  Sex  and  Principles  of  Bi- 
ology, which  he  wrote  jointly  with  his  friend,  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  stand  out  as  final  contributions  to  science.  His 
works  on  regional  planning,  his  concepts  of  the  evolution 
of  cities  and  his  mass  of  incisive  and  practical  ideas  of  com- 
munal life  have  been  poured  out  of  a  rebellious  soul  only 
tc  be  scattered  like  the  spray  of  a  waterfall. 

Geddes  stood  for  what  his  friend  Victor  Brandford 
called  "the  civic  imperative"  which  consists  in  the  blending 
and  integration  of  personality  through  the  arts  and  sciences 
so  that  the  better  life  may  become  a  common  and  harmonious 
reality.  The  planners  of  cities,  the  great  plans  for  the  new 
regional  integration  of  our  disjointed  communities,  will  feel 
the  influence  of  Geddes  not  tomorrow,  next  year  or  in  the 
next  decade,  but  in  the  generations  to  come.  His  power 
of  taking  fragmentary  glimpses  of  human  society  and  human 
communities  and  transforming  them  into  structures  of  solid 
thinking  will  take  a  long  time  to  be  filled  in  by  the  slow 
methodology  of  the  so-called  practical  man.  This  is  the 
task  of  the  civic  philosopher  and  civic  thinker  of  the  future. 
To  him,  "Ideas  are  but  sections  of  life,  movement  is  its 
essence.  This  life  movement  proceeds  in  changing  rhythm, 
initiated  by  the  genius  of  the  place,  continued  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times."  A  slow-moving  civilization  will  gradually 
discover  and  use  Geddes  in  the  building  of  a  new  concept 
of  communal  life  out  of  which  may  come  the  transformation 
of  vision  into  reality. 

Hastings  H.  Hart 

HAD  he  lived  a  few  months  longer,  Hastings  H.  Hart 
would  have  been  a  social  worker  for  half  a  century, 
for  it  was  in  1883  that  he  became  secretary  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities.  A  young 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  he  felt  the  human- 
itarian urge  of  his  generation  and  went  into  the  new  call- 
ing after  a  single  village  pastorate.  Even  in  the  early  years 
he  made  a  record  of  far-seeing  achievement — the  establish- 
ing of  parole  and  of  a  model  system  of  prison  labor  in 
Minnesota,  later  the  virtual  resurrection  of  the  Illinois 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society.  Almost  from  its  begin- 
ning he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
for  fifteen  years  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Child-Help- 
ing; for  the  past  eight  years,  at  a  time  when  most  men 
would  have  been  content  to  rest  in  the  evening  of  a  busy 
life,  as  the  Foundation's  consultant  on  delinquency  and  pe- 
nology whose  advice  and  services  have  been  available  to 
any  who  needed  them.  Most  recently  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Penal  Institutions,  Probation 
and  Parole  of  the  Wickersham  Commission.  He  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  thinking  of  his  time  in  many  aspects 
of  penology  and  delinquency.  He  has,  though  a  layman, 
left  his  mark  on  the  architecture  of  prisons  and  hospitals 
and  children's  institutions;  more  striking  still,  he  has  pre- 
vented the  erection  of  many  ill-considered  buildings  with 
the  result  that  some  men  and  children  who  might  have 
been  shut  up  in  them  are  at  work  or  play  in  the  sunshine. 
He  was  equally  at  home  with  the  distinguished  members  of 
a  state  commission  or  a  board  of  rural  supervisors.  Robust, 
tireless,  genial,  he  seemed  by  some  magic  of  the  spirit  con- 
stantly to  replenish  the  capital  of  strength  and  good-will 
which  he  as  constantly  poured  out. 


The  Fighting  Spirit  in  Hard  Times 

Four  Thousand  Members  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
Gather  at  Philadelphia  to  Consider  Their  World 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


F  ever  a  conference  got  off  on  a  fighting  foot  this 
one  did.  This  fifty-ninth  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  gathered  for  a  bright  May  week  in 
Philadelphia,  cheered  those  leaders  who  minced  no  words, 
cold  shouldered  those  who  pussy-footed  on  vital  issues,  and 
talked  back  to  whomever  it  pleased.  It  made  no  bones  of 
its  impatience  with  old  ideology,  old  social  patterns,  old 
methodology  and  the  complaisance  that  had  too  long  accepted 
form  for  reality.  It  refused  to  admit  itself  beaten  because 
of  the  break-down  of  things  as  they  were.  It  faced  what 
Walter  Lippmann  called  "the  unfound  future"  with  its 
chin  up  and  its  eyes  forward. 

Much  water  had  gone  over  the  dam  in  the  year  since 
the  Minneapolis  conference.  Unemployment  and  emergency 
telief  were  discussed  there  as  more  or  less  temporary  calami- 
ties, sharp  differences  arose  over  public  relief  and  its  efficacy 
and  only  a  few  mentioned  the  possibility  of  federal  relief. 
In  Philadelphia  unemployment  loomed  not  as  a  transitory 
calamity  but  as  a  fault  of  social  organization  to  be  struck 
at  boldly  and  with  determination,  public  relief  was  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  "and  if  it's  badly  administered  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame,"  and  federal  relief  if  not  embraced 
was  at  least  reckoned  with  as  necessary  and  inevitable. 

Along  with  tight-lipped  earnestness  of  purpose  and  ruth- 
less facing  of  realities  this  conference  had  a  fine  yeasty  spirit 
that  overflowed  in  back-talk—not  safe  back-talk  among 
cronies  in  after-hours  confabs,  but  public  back-talk  from  the 
platform  and  in  the  newspapers.  J.  Prentice  Murphy  talked 
back  at  Governor  Pinchot  for  his  assertion  in  his  welcom- 
ing address  that  "the  time  is  not  far  off,  apparently,  when 
private  charity,  while  still  essential  at  times  and  in  places, 
will  be  almost  obsolete" ;  the  whole  conference  talked  back 
at  Secretary  Wilbur  for  his  sweeping  generalizations  on  the 
beneficent  effects  of  the  depression  on  children.  Prof. 
Sumner  H.  Schlicter  talked  back  at  the  American  Legion 
and  its  Washington  lobby— "the  biggest  racket  in  the 
country.  Al  Capone  is  a  piker  in  comparison"— and  every- 
body, while  they  basked  in  the  light  of  Philadelphia's  gen- 
erous hospitality,  talked  back  about  two-dollar  conference 
meals.  Said  A.  W.  McMillen,  "I  have  to  spend  more  in 
a  day  for  food  than  we  allow  our  Chicago  families  for 
a  week." 

While  the  ebullience  of  the  big  gathering,  the  second 
largest  in  Conference  history,  found  outlet  in  free  and  easy 
back-talk,  its  earnestness,  its  courage  and  its  deep  serious- 
ness of  purpose  were  rallied  and  expressed  in  the  presidential 
address  of  C.  M.  Bookman  on  The  Social  Consequences 
and  Treatment  of  Unemployment.  Here  were  no  evasions, 
no  rationalizations.  "It  is  time  for  plain  speaking.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  frightened  by  words."  Mercilessly  Mr. 
Bookman  spread  before  his  hearers  the  incontrovertible  facts 


and  figures  of  the  staggering  wage  loss  represented  by  un- 
employment and  of  the  comparatively  puny  proportions  of 
direct  relief  funds,  public  and  private — 2  to  5  per  cent — avail- 
able to  counter  it.  The  burden  has  fallen  largely  on  house- 
holds and  has  stayed  there.  He  spared  no  words  in  depicting 
the  inadequacies  and  confusions  of  the  present  policies  for  the 
social  treatment  of  unemployment  and  in  demanding  recon- 
struction of  those  policies.  He  faced  frankly  the  critical 
situation  in  which  the  structure  of  organized  social  work 
finds  itself  and  challenged  it  to  a  larger  concept  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities: 

Social  work  can  never  hope  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
disastrous  social  consequences  arising  out  of  an  economic  struc- 
ture so  lacking  in  control  that  prolonged  unemployment  descends 
upon  a  fourth  of  our  workers;  nor  can  we  be  unconcerned  over 
a  financial  structure  that  so  heavily  mortgages  future  income, 
discourages  thrift  and  allows  the  savings  of  the  people  to  go 
down  in  a  welter  of  destruction. 

The  real  challenge  to  social  work  is  to  be  found  not  in  un- 
intelligent sacrifice  of  engineering  and  preventive  aspects  of 
social  work  but  rather  in  improved  community  organization 
and  planning.  Our  agencies  are  still  largely  on  an  individualistic 
basis  exactly  as  business  is  still  on  such  a  basis  and  many  of 
the  same  consequences  are  to  be  found. 

Taxes,  the  Sinews  of  War 

TT^URTHER  stimulation  in  the  same  line  came  from  an- 
JL  other  Cincinnatian,  C.  A.  Dykstra,  city  manager,  in 
his  address  on  The  Partnership  of  Public  and  Private 
Service.  Mr.  Dykstra  traced  the  course  of  events  in  the 
"four  years  since  the  fond  hope  was  expressed  that  we  are 
about  to  abolish  poverty  but  in  which  we  have  succeeded 
only  in  abolishing  security."  His  discussion  hinged  on  his 
challenge  that  if  the  taxing  power  is  to  be  used  in  the  em- 
ployment field  in  cases  of  emergency  caused  by  the  business 
cycle,  it  should  be  used  in  the  field  of  unemployment  preven- 
tion. "Taxes  are,  or  should  be,  the  sinews  of  war  with 
which  we  fight  the  battle  of  those  who  believe  in  law,  order, 
decency,  public  health,  sanitation  and  welfare.  In  this  period 
they  have  been  in  addition  sinews  of  war  in  the  battle  against 
hunger,  need  and  discouragement."  In  the  "merciless  and 
universal"  attack  on  government  now  prevalent  he  saw  a  red 
herring  across  the  trail  of  business  and  industrial  inadequacies : 
It  is  as  if  we  had  thrown  up  a  smoke-screen  to  protect  a 
system  of  business  and  industry  which  is  full  of  grave  hazards 
from  behind  which  we  launch  a  guerrilla  warfare  against  those 
who  happen  to  be  in  public  places  and  therefore  in  the  spot- 
light. If,  as  many  insist,  there  is  grave  need  of  reorganization 
and  coordination  in  our  governmental  areas,  it  may  be  said 
with  like  truth  and  certainly  as  emphatically,  that  we  need 
a  reconsideration  and  reorganization  of  many  of  our  ways  of 
conducting  business  and  industry.  It  is  high  time  that  we  come 
to  some  agreement  on  some  of  these  fundamental  issues.  I 
would  not  absolve  government  or  deny  its  need  for  confession. 
Nor  would  I  absolve  those  who  control  and  operate  our  eco- 
nomic system.  I  plead  rather  that  these  two  great  interests, 
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our  political  and  economic  interests,  strip  themselves  of  their 
gorgeous  raiment  and  approach  together  the  great  problem 
which  faces  all  of  us,  with  due  humility. 

What  we  need  is  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  not  recrimination. 
We  must  have  in  the  near  future  a  restatement  of  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  both  business  and  government.  This  is  a  world 
of  human  beings  and  what  we  seek  is  security  for  all.  This 
security  for  the  individual  was  the  promise  of  American  life. 
It  was  attainable  for  all  who  were  willing  to  work  until  the 
machine  took  America  by  storm.  Now  the  machine  threatens 
the  security  of  all  who  work.  Together  industry  and  govern- 
ment must  find  the  way  to  make  the  machine  serve  man.  No 
Frankenstein  of  our  own  creation  must  be  allowed  to  destroy 
us.  This  would  be  our  supreme  folly.  No  way  of  life  which 
carries  its  own  destruction  is  worth  the  blood  and  tears  of 
millions  of  our  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Dykstra's  exposition  of  the  uses  to  which  the  taxing 
powers  may  be  put  was  pointed  up  by  R.  C.  Davison  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics  who  followed  him  on  the 
platform,  speaking  on  England's  Experience  with  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  the  Dole.  America's  definition  of 
the  dole,  he  said,  seems  to  be  "something  that  they  have  in 
England."  Sincerely  and  honestly  he  outlined  the  develop- 
ment of  the  insurance  • 
system,  its  purpose  and 
its  workings,  its  mis- 
takes, its  adjustments 
to  strains  and  its  hope- 
ful aspects  for  the 
future. 

In  a  conference  that 
had  such  strong  intel- 
lectual and  emotional 
surges  it  is  tempting  to 
the  chronicler  to  linger 
too  long  on  single  as- 
pects. The  address  of 
Rabbi  Abba  Hillel 
Silver  oi  Cleveland  on 
the  Crisis  in  Social 
Work,  delivered  with 
the  art  of  an  orator, 
touched  the  emotions  of 
the  conference  on  the 
spiritual  debacle  of  the 
social  order  as  Mr. 
Bookman  and  Mr. 
Dykstra  had  touched  it 
on  social  organization : 

A  new  civilization 
must  be  built.  Spires. 
domes  and  minarets  are 
not  religion.  Neither  are 
radios,  airplanes  and 
swarming,  teeming  cities 
civilization.  The  es- 
sence of  civilization  is  a 
free,  secure  and  creative 
social  life.  The  criteria 
of  civilization  are  neither 
wealth,  nor  size,  nor 

speed,  nor  invention  but  the  values  which  it  places  upon  human 
personality,  the  rewards  which  it  grants  to  labor  and  merit, 
the  quality  of  its  intellectual,  spiritual  and  aesthetic  interests 
and  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  those  social  factors  which 
make  human  life  sweeter,  more  confident  and  more  joyous. 
Measured  by  these  criteria  our  present-day  civilization  is  but 
an  ultra-modern  expression  of  barbarism,  and  the  sharp  con- 


trast which  exists  between  its  social  backwardness  and  its 
scientific  progress  only  makes  the  fact  more  bewildering  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  menacing. 

It  was  at  this  same  meeting  that  the  Conference,  by  put- 
ting Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  in  the  chair,  paid  him  a  debt 
it  had  owed  ever  since  the  earlier  Philadelphia  meeting  in 
1906,  when  he,  then  president  of  the  Conference,  had  been 
called  away  to  duty  following  the  San  Francisco  fire.  Uncle 
Alec  Johnson  was  on  the  platform  for  the  announcements 
too,  thus  completing  the  picture. 

The  positive  spirit  of  the  Conference  found  a  central 
rallying  point  at  the  dinner  celebrating  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau. 
Julia  C.  Lathrop  together  with  Grace  Abbott  were  to  have 
been  the  honored  guests.  The  death  of  Miss  Lathrop  on 
the  eve  of  the  Conference  cast  a  shadow  of  personal  sorrow 
over  the  gathering,  but  her  spirit  marched  gallantly  through 
all  the  proceedings.  Lillian  D.  Wald,  reminiscing  on  "what 
were  the  prenatal  influences  of  the  Bureau,  who  attended 
the  birth,  who  arc  recorded  as  godfathers,"  said:  "The  first 

appropriation  of  money 
was  small,  but  the  first 
appointment  [Miss 
Lathrop]  was  b  i  g." 
This  whole  meeting 
was  in  effect  the  protest 
of  organized  social 
work  against  the  pro- 
posal to  dismember  the 
Bureau  as  a  unit  and 
to  disperse  certain  of 
its  functions  to  other 
governmental  agencies. 
The  reception  accorded 
Miss  Abbott  when  she 
rose  to  speak  left  no 
doubt  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  great  gathering, 
while  her  clean-cut, 
well-considered  utter- 
ances gave  force  and 
direction  to  its  emo- 
tion: 

To  take  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  the 
functions  of  studying  and 
dealing  with  problems  of 
health  or  employment,  as 
some  suggest,  would  be 
to  destroy  the  Bureau's 
unique  character  and 
special  usefulness. 

She  made  no  refer- 
ence to  criticisms  of  the 
Bureau's  research  and 
publications  but  said : 


Talburt  in  Washington,  D.  C.,   News 
Thr  National  Question 

This  ideal  of  utilizing 

and  correlating  the  methods  and  techniques  of  scientists  not  in 
the  habit  of  working  together  has  not  always  been  easy  to 
realize.  Specialists,  one  finds,  do  not  always  regard  with  scien- 
tific detachment  the  methods  and  the  findings  of  their  fellow 
specialists.  But  real  progress  has  been  made  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  results  show  that  a  unified  or  closely  cor- 
related approach  is  important  for  progress  in  the  solution  of 
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Fitzpatrick  in  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
The  Man  Without  a  Lobby 


the  complicated  and  many-sided  problems  of  childhood.    It  is 
the  method  of  the  future  in  social  research. 

The  fireworks  of  the  Conference  centered  around  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  and  his  address  at  the  second  general  session 
on  Children  in  National  Emergencies.  A  careful  reading  of 
his  paper  makes  it  seem  a  little  less  sensational  than  it 
sounded,  scarcely  justifying  such  epithets  as  "Herod"  and 
"defender  of  depression."  What  Dr.  Wilbur  actually  said 
was  sufficiently  general  to  be  open  to  various  interpretations 
by  friend  or  foe.  Contention  swirled  around: 

Personally  and  speaking  broadly  I  think  that  unless  we  de- 
scend to  a  level  far  beyond  anything  that  we  at  present  have 
known  our  children  are  apt  to  profit  rather  than  suffer  from 
what  is  going  on.  We  must  set  up  the  neglect  of  prosperity 
against  the  care  of  adversity.  With  prosperity  many  parents 
unload  the  responsibilities  for  their  children  onto  others.  With 
adversity  the  home  takes  its  more  normal  place.  .  .  .  The  in- 
terest of  thousands  of  keen  and  well-trained  people  throughout 
our  whole  country  in  seeing  that  our  children  are  properly 
fed  and  cared  for,  has  given  many  of  them  better  and  more 
suitable  food  than  in  past  good  times.  .  .  .  Was  there  ever 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  children  as  a  group 
had  the  advantages  of  our  own  boys  and  girls  of  today?  .... 
My  diagnosis  is  that  our  present  civilization  is  broken  out  with 
the  hives.  They  irritate  and  bother  us;  they  show  us  that  we 
need  some  changes  in  our  physical  organization  but  they  are 
not  evidences  of  fatal  or  fundamental  weaknesses.  .  .  .  But  in 
the  broad  I  think  we  can  say  that  this  national  emergency  is 
being  met  in  so  far  as  children  are  concerned  in  new  and  satis- 
factory ways  that  can  well  encourage  us  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Wilbur  did  not  assuage  the  feelings  of  his  listeners 
by  his  later  newspaper  interviews  in  which  he  alluded  to 
those  who  challenged  him  as  "sputterers,"  and  in  which  he 


specifically  excepted  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  from  the  scope  of  his  gen- 
eralizations. If  his  address  served  no  other  pur- 
pose it  released  a  lot  of  free  speech  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Conference.  Speakers  in  a  dozen 
different  sessions  took  offhand  slaps  at  it  and 
were  roundly  applauded.  Homer  Folks,  travel- 
ing over  from  New  York  especially  for  the  din- 
ner of  the  White  House  Conference,  said : 

The  children  of  today  have  already  had  a  per- 
fectly terrific  wallop  such  as  no  children  in  this 
country  have  had  for  many,  many  years.  Public  ex- 
penditures must  be  increased  yet  the  trend  is  to 
retrench  in  public  and  private  appropriations.  The 
best  defense  is  an  attack.  We  will  lose  if  we  fight 
a  rear-guard  action. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  the  general 
impatience  with  what  was  characterized  as  Dr. 
Wilbur's  complaisance  would  come  to  a  head  in 
a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  to  offer  him  certain  factual  data, 
presumably  possessed  by  social  workers,  on  the 
present  plight  of  American  children.  But  what 
with  the  intricacies  of  parliamentary  procedure 
and  the  urgence  of  Karl  de  Schweinitz  and 
others  that  "it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Con- 
ference to  make  a  formal  protest,"  and  that  "the 
very  subject  of  the  Conference  indicates  what  the 
facts  are,"  the  proposed  formal  challenge  died 
aborning. 

In  advance  of  the  Conference  many  people 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  completely 
swallowed  up  by  problems  of  relief  and  finance: 
''Where  will  the  money  come  from."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  was  not  the  case.  Social  workers  saw  their  jobs  and 
they  proposed  to  do  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Their 
major  preoccupation  was  not  with  methodologies  but  with 
principles.  They  swung  far  away  from  individual  therapy 
and  fine  points  of  technique  and  far  over  toward  the  reali- 
ties of  economic  leadership  and  community  cohesion.  They 
were  little  concerned  with  the  place  of  social  workers  in 
the  common  situation  but  very  deeply  concerned  with  the 
coherence  of  social  work  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

First  Function  of  the  State 

PERHAPS  the  news  from  Washington  of  a  distinct 
softening  of  the  administration's  temper  toward  fed- 
eral relief  ridded  the  Conference  of  some  of  its  anxieties. 
Governor  Pinchot  on  Sunday  night  had  mentioned  this 
change  of  attitude  as  something  for  which  "millions  will,  we 
hope,  have  cause  to  be  thankful,"  and  had  reiterated  his 
faith  in  "our  collective  duty  toward  the  unemployed": 

For  had  the  American  people  fully  recognized  their  respon- 
sibility toward  their  fellows,  no  political  leader  would  have 
dared  to  oppose  direct  government  aid  and  the  initiation  of 
public  works  to  give  men  jobs.  What  is  coming  now  would 
have  been  here  to  help  us  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Above  all,  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  for  social  distress 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the  depression 
— or  at  least  toward  softening  the  blows  it  has  dealt  to  the 
working  people. 

It  would  have  been  reflected  in  laws  looking  to  a  decent 
standard  of  living  and  a  measure  of  economic  security  for 
every  member  of  society.  It  would  have  put  into  practice  the 
neglected  truth  that  the  first  function  of  the  state  is  the  pro- 
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motion  of  human  welfare  and  the  protection  of  human  life. 
Certainly  when  William  Hodson  of  New  York  stood  up 
at  a  crowded  joint  meeting  of  the  Divisions  on  Public  Offi- 
cials and  Administration  and  on  Industrial  and  Economic 
Problems  and  said:  "My  friends,  federal  relief  is  respectable. 
The  time  has  come.  .  .  ."  he  voiced  a  general  hopefulness 
that  whatever  the  rigors  ahead  they  would  be  met  by  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  "decisions  at  the  top  that  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  reality."  He  cautioned  however  against 
any  idea  that  a  change  in  the  administration  attitude  on 
federal  relief  meant  that  the  battle  is  won.  "There  still 
remains  the  question  of  how  it  shall  be  done.  The  proposed 
federal  partnership  for  relief  is  in  finance  only.  It  as  yet 
recognizes  no  partnership  in  methods  or  standards.  .  .  . 
Social  workers  need  to  say  something  about  this.  They  need 
to  say  something  too  to  the  ex-service  men.  We  must  de- 
mand the  relief  of  people,  not  the  relief  of  classes." 

Federal  Relief  Inevitable 

AT  this  meeting  Frank  Bane,  director  of  the  American 
-ociation  of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  speaking  on 
The  Lessons  from  the  Winter's  Experience  in  Unemploy- 
ment Relief,  phrased  what  became  almost  a  credo  for  sub- 
sequent discussions  as  they  ran  through  various  meetings: 

A*  a  result  of  our  experiences  during  the  past  year  we  have 
learned,  if  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  learn  it,  that  relief  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  government  with  as  much  assist- 
ance as  possible  from  private  philanthropy,  but  the  responsibility 
rests  where  it  has  always  rested  in  this  country  with  that  or- 
ganization which  represents  all  of  us — our  government. 

Local  responsibility  as  an  academic  theory  has  been  ex- 
cellent, but  in  modern  government  it  has  not  worked  for  relief 
as  it  has  not  worked  for  many  other  things.  States  have  had 
to  come  into  the  picture. 

Most  of  us  during  the  past  few  months  have  learned  that 
federal  relief  is  not  only  necessary  to  prevent  the  further  sap- 
ping of  the  vitality  of  this  nation  but  that  it  is  inevitable. 

State  welfare  departments  have  learned 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  state-wide  or- 
ganization with  local  units  in  charge  of 
trained,  competent  welfare  workers.  They 
have  also  learned — we  have  all  learned, 
that  public  officials  should  be  responsible 
for  and  should  expend  public  funds,  that  a 
subsidy  system  is  generally  bad — bad  for 
government  and  worse  for  the  agency  sub- 
sidized. 

No  one  left  this  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  William  J.  Ellis,  com- 
missioner of  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
when  at  eleven  o'clock  it  moved  on  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Edith  Abbott  to  a 
discussion  of  Social  Work  and  the  De- 
pression with  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  the  Division  on  Pro- 
fessional Standards  and  Education  and 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Professional  Social  Work  bringing  in  a 
new  throng  to  the  one  already  on  the 
ground.  Senator  Costigan,  just  off  the 
train  from  Washington,  assured  his 
listeners  that  the  present  Congress  is  cer- 
tain to  pass  two  types  of  relief  measures, 
a  program  of  direct  aid  to  states  and 


municipalities,  and  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  public 
works.  He  asked  an  intelligent  attitude  on  the  part  of 
social  workers  toward  the  working  out  of  both  programs 
and  bespoke  their  influence  as  experts  against  the  injection 
of  defeating  provisions  into  the  legislation  and  later  into 
its  execution.  "We  will  get  the  best  program  we  can,  but 
whatever  we  get  must  not  be  spoiled  in  performance." 

These  meetings,  lively  and  hard-hitting  from  first  to  last, 
with  speakers  chosen  from  those  who  had  testified  the  week 
before  at  Washington  hearings,  illustrated  the  participation 
of  public-welfare  officials  in  all  phases  of  Conference  dis- 
cussion. From  a  little  group  off  on  the  side-lines  they  are 
now  in  the  very  blood-stream  of  the  whole  organization, 
represented  on  the  division  committees,  their  own  meetings 
thoroughly  integrated  into  the  larger  one.  In  two  years 
they  have  gained  a  status  that  was  only  dimly  foreseen  when 
they  first  came  together  in  Boston,  and  have  brought  into 
the  Conference  invigorating  and  realistic  currents  of 
thought. 

This  was  pointed  up  by  Douglas  P.  Falconer,  of  the  New 
York  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Division  on  Children  when  he  admitted  that 
he  had  come  to  the  mourners'  bench  on  the  matter  of  public 
welfare  administration : 

The  community  program  is  not  protecting  children.  Mal- 
nutrition is  spreading.  The  security  of  the  home  base  is  gone. 
Private  effort  is  obviously  unable  to  cope  with  the  crisis  and 
we  have  no  public  machinery  ready  and  geared  for  it.  I  have 
two  confessions  to  make:  I  am  ashamed  that  in  the  years  I 
have  been  in  social  work  I  have  not  done  more  to  strengthen 
public  departments  and  I  wish  that  I  had  been  more  coura- 
geous and  honest  about  what  happens  to  just  folks  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  system.  I  exhort  you  all  as  I  pledge 
myself  to  honesty,  courage  and  frankness  in  bearing  witness. 
Just  now  we  must  do  the  best  we  can,  but  it  is  our  fault  if 
we  ever  again  have  to  tell  such  a  sad  and  miserable  story  of 
our  children  in  depression. 
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This   Rapid   Aft 

WHEN  it  comes  to  numbers,  Division  V,  Industrial 
and  Economic  Problems,  draws  on  a  very  slender 
vocational  group  among  social  workers.  These  include 
labor-department  people,  industrial  investigators,  economists, 
members  of  child-labor  committees,  consumers'  leagues  and 
the  like.  But  when  it  came  to  subject  matter,  in  this  third 
winter  of  unemployment,  these  were  just  the  problems  that 
(as  has  been  brought  out)  were  splashed  over  the  Confer- 
ence program  from  beginning  to  end.  A  hundred  specialties 
had  wakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  working  in  a 
vaccum  but  in  the  matrix  of  a  very  mixed  world,  in  which 
jobs  and  work,  unemployment  and  wage-cuts,  household 
budgets  and  the  industrial  order  play  an  insistent  part.  As 
a  result  joint  sessions  were  much  in  order  and  the  public  wel- 
fare, family,  health  and  mental-hygiene  divisions  with  their 
numerous  clientele,  were  in  turn  exposed  to  the  virus  of 
economic  awareness  and  action. 

A  joint  session  with  the  Family  Division  duplicated  the 
framework  of  the  International  Conference  of  Social  Work 
to  be  held  at  Frankfurt  in  July.  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  is 
chairman  of  the  American  committee,  and  a  constellation 
of  group  discussions  at  Philadelphia  explored  the  contribu- 
tions which  American  social  work  might  make  to  each  of 
six  facets  of  the  Frankfurt  theme.  This  centers  on  social 
work  and  the  family  under  economic  stress.  The  American 
chairmen  of  the  appropriate  Frankfurt  commissions,  or  their 


alternates,  were  the  discussion  leaders  at  Philadelphia. 
Beginning  with  the  organization  of  unemployment 
relief,  the  Industrial  Division  paralleled  the  range  of 
action  outlined  by  President  Bookman,  in  sessions  given 
up  to  unemployment  insurance  and  social-economic  plan- 
ning. These  sessions  were  under  joint  auspices  with  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  At  the 
first,  John  A.  Fitch  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  presided.  Mr.  Fitch  had  served  as  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Conference  for  Unemployment  Reserves 
Legislation  during  the  skirmish  at  Albany  last  winter, 
and  there  was  fresh  and  arresting  testimony  from  Wis- 
consin and  Ohio.  If  public  and  private  funds  are  to  be 
eased  of  their  load  of  relief  for  unemployment  by  throw- 
ing some  of  it  back  onto  industry,  if  industry  in  turn  is 
to  be  stimulated  to  set  its  house  in  order  by  making  it 
advantageous  for  managements  to  stabilize,  how  are  we 
to  go  about  it?  Paul  A.  Raushenbush,  consultant  on  un- 
employment compensation  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission,  told  engagingly  of  the  campaign  for  the 
pioneer  Wisconsin  act.  And  Elizabeth  S.  Magee,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  brought  word  of  such  a  campaign  in 
process ;  how  social  workers,  labor  leaders  and  progressive 
employers  have  been  drawn  in,  investigations  carried  on, 
hearings  held,  inertia  overcome,  hoary  oppositions  out- 
flanked, and  the  full  force  of  the  educational  process  of 
the  hard  times  brought  to  focus,  in  getting  communities 
to  see  their  stake  in  the  proposed  legislation.  These  two 
papers  are  handbooks  which  should  get  into  the  pockets 
of  social  workers  everywhere,  along  with  the  kindred, 
delightful  exposition  by  Prof.  William  M.  Leiserson  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  before  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  the  preceding  week. 

Such  insurance  systems — and  both  the  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin movements  show  that  we  are  going  to  have  original 
American  variants  from  the  European  models — offer  a  more 
orderly  procedure  for  easing  the  burden  of  unemployment 
than  public  or  private  relief.  Yet  they  too  deal  largely  with 
consequences.  How  we  may  begin  to  reach  back  into  the 
causes  of  our  trouble  was  the  crux  of  the  session  on  social- 
economic  planning.  Here  the  speakers  threw  the  emphasis 
from  control  of  production  so  as  to  protect  profits,  over  onto 
the  enhancement  and  security  of  consuming  power.  Mary 
van  Kleeck  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  vice-chairman 
of  the  World  Congress  on  Social  Economic  Planning  at  Am- 
sterdam, quoted  from  Conference  proceedings  reaching  back 
twenty  years  in  tracing  the  roots  of  this  new  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  conserving  and  lifting  standards  of  life  and 
labor  in  a  democracy.  H.  S.  Person,  managing  director  of 
the  Taylor  Society,  brought  the  engineering  approach  to 
bear,  and  John  Edelman,  director  of  research  of  the  Amer- 
ican Full-Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers,  told  with  a  humor 
that  overlaid  grim  realism,  the  struggle  of  that  union  to 
find  some  mastery  over  the  forces  that  disrupted  their  means 
for  livelihood. 

Another  expert — this  time  an  economist — was  Prof.  J. 
M.  Clark  of  Columbia,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
National  Progressive  Conference  which  last  summer  brought 
out  a  planning  program  that  considerably  influenced  the 
redrafting  of  the  LaFollette  bill  for  a  National  Economic 
Council.  Here  Professor  Clark  matched  his  affirmative  pro- 
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posals  with  some  specific  edged  cautions, 
but  his  persistent  faith  in  proceeding 
against  the  obstacles  confronted  in  a  capi- 
talistic, democratic  order  was  compressed 
into  seven  words:  "We  cannot  plan;  but 
we  must  plan." 

Miss  van  Kleeck's  treatment  of  her 
theme  was  trenchant,  pointed  up  by  her 
recent  studies  in  the  western  coal  fields, 
and  she  was  forced  to  get  up  and  bow  be- 
fore the  applause  died  down.  Social 
workers  felt  that  they  had  a  real  spokes- 
man in  this  new  field  of  statesmanship. 
There  was  her  insistence  that  economic 
planning  must  be  social;  that  the  plan- 
ning concept  is  not  merely  a  dream  or  an 
idea,  but  includes  within  itself  the  power 
to  execute  the  plan ;  that  we  must  identify 
it  with  control,  and  control  with  owner- 
ship, and  that  planning  must  be  directed 
toward  setting  consumer  demand  free  so 
that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  our  productive  capacity  and  our 
economic  resources.  We  must  squarely 

ttce  whether  or  not  the  objective  of  our 
economic  system  is  going  to  be  the  raising 
of  standards  of  living  and  if  so  what  modi- 
fications in  control  and  ownership  are  essen- 
tial. .  .  .    Techniques  and  procedures  will 
become   relatively  simple  in  the  light  of  a 
clearly  determined  objective.  .  .  .    We  may 
discover  that  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of   social   economic   planning  through 
a  change  in  the  ownership  of  basic  indus- 
tries in   this  country.  .  .  .    Our  plan  will 
be  exactly  commensurate   with  the  control 
which  we  chance  to  establish.  .  .  .  We  must 
begin    with    our    non-restorable    natural    resources;    we    must 
work  out   a   form  of   administration   and  control   in   the  coal 
industry;  extending  that  to  oil;  the  railroads  will  be  on  our 
hands  shortly  if   we   lend  them  much  more   money.    Industry 
by  industry  and  step  by  step  we  must  work  out  our  procedure 
in    accordance    with    the    principles    and    practice   of    scientific 
management  while  facing  the  need  for  change  in  the  sources 
of  power  and  the  scope  of  ownership  essential  to  establish  and 
maintain  even   the  minimum   standards  of  living  which  social 
workers  projected  twenty  years  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that 
the  minimum  standards  Miss  van  Kleeck  referred  to  were 
adopted  by  representatives  of  a  score  or  more  of  national 
social  organizations,  who  adjourned  as  a  section  at  the  Cleve- 
land Conference  in  the  spring  of  1912  and  voted  for  them 
as  individuals.  That  summer  their  standards  were  lifted 
fairly  bodily  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  into  the  platform  of  the 
Progressive  Party  at  Chicago.  The  Progressives  failed  as 
a  political  party,  but  their  educational  influence  spread  and 
crystallized  in  a  wide  range  of  legislation,  state  after  state. 
Interestingly  enough  it  was  the  planks  of  that  Chicago  plat- 
form which  Governor  Pinchot,  in  his  address  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  of  1932,  recapitulated  as  goals  which  are 
many  of  them  still  ahead  of  us.  Interestingly  enough  also 
it  was  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  now  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  of  Philadelphia,  who  at  the  Buffalo  Confer- 
ence of  1909  instigated  the  division  under  its  original  name, 
Committee  on  Occupational  Standards.  Paul  U.  Kellogg, 
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Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  were  in  turn 
its  three  first  chairmen  in  the  years  when  the  standards  were 
being  formulated.  And  interestingly  enough  it  was  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy  who  put  them  forward  that  third  year  at  Cleve- 
land, who  was  chosen  to  close  this  year's  Conference  with 
his  address  on  Social  Workers  Facing  a  New  World. 

There  was  much  talk  in  and  out  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  obligation  to  maintain  the  essentials  of  a  sound,  rounded 
community  social  program  but  there  was  little  disposition 
to  defend  the  status  quo.  Rather  there  was  a  searching  for 
the  essential  human  values  to  be  maintained  regardless  of 
institutions  and  their  traditions,  and  for  the  underlying 
weaknesses  of  financial  organization  and  administration. 
"The  school  program  is  being  restricted  and  children  are 
losing  many  of  the  opportunities  fundamental  to  their  de- 
velopment and  to  the  welfare  of  society,"  said  Prof.  George 
D.  Strayer  of  Columbia  University  to  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee.  But  he  did  not  advise  a  blind  fight 
against  retrenchment.  Rather  he  urged  an  examination  of 
the  taxation  system  which  puts  the  burden  of  school  sup- 
port on  overburdened  real  estate.  "In  this  situation  the 
response  should  be  not  to  close  schools  nor  to  render  them 
less  efficient  but  rather  to  study  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing a  better  revenue  system  with  greater  participation  by 
the  state  .  .  .  which  will  guarantee  a  minimum  program  to 
all  communities  based  upon  revenues  adjusted  in  such  man- 
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ner  as  to  bear  upon  the  people  in  all  localities  at  the  same 
rate  in  relation  to  their  tax-paying  ability." 

No  one  group  was  more  rigid  in  its  self-examination  and 
more  frank  in  its  confessions  of  error  than  the  one  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  of  social  work.  Louise 
Clevenger  of  St.  Paul  in  discussing  before  Division  VIII, 
Organization  of  Social  Forces,  "our  rather  frantic  attempts 
to  develop  intelligible  'social  statistics',"  took  several  tilts  at 
sacred  cows  and  developed  a  rapid  fire  discussion,  pro  and 
con,  most  of  it,  she  said,  "con."  She  objected  to  adding  up 
social  contacts  and  presenting  the  whole  figure  as  a  lasting 
social  achievement ;  she  objected  to  the  advertising  technique 
"as  a  medium  for  expressing  the  somewhat  less  material 
values  with  which  social  work  deals";  she  objected  to  any 
single  agency  or  any  group  of  agencies  claiming  to  be  more 
than  one  part  "of  the  machinery  that  civilized  society  has 
provided  for  the  development  of  the  child,"  and  she  urged 
that  organizations  seek  a  "ground  for  support  that  is  based 
upon  a  somewhat  increased  understanding  of  what  they 
actually  do,  rather  than  mere  approbation  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do." 

Another  occupant  of  the  mourners'  bench  in  interpreters' 
row  was  Arch  Mandel  of  Dayton: 

What  would  we  tell  the  public  if  we  did  not  ask  for  money? 
Would  we  not  drop  our  large  claims  of  meeting  whole  com- 
munity need  ?  .  .  .  In  Dayton  I  find  that  we  practically  prom- 
ised to  correct  every  social  ill  in  the  community  and  in  addi- 
tion to  build  up  a  new  generation  that  would  be  socially  ade- 
quate. We  told  success  stories  and  added  up  mass  figures.  And 
now,  having  always  stressed  the  fever  to  be  allayed,  at  the  point 
of  delirium  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  cause  of  the  fever. 

And  Charles  C.  Stillman  of  Ohio  State  University,  speak- 
ing on  The  Content  of  a  Community  Educational  Program : 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  publicity  of  social  work,  at  least 
that  kind  of  social  work  finding  expression  in  numerous  local 
affiliated  bodies  over  a  wide  area,  contains  little  declamation 
against  social  injustice.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  settling  down 
generally  speaking  to  a  program  of  remedial  and  constructive 
service  that  is  not  acutely  penetrating  the  causes  of  social  mal- 
adjustment. 

As  a  prelude  to  his  discussion  of  The  Educational  Impli- 
cations of  the  Wickersham  Reports,  Winthrop  D.  Lane  of 
New  Jersey  displayed  the  bulk  of  the  volumes,  a  pile  nearly 
two  feet  high,  and  rightly  assumed  that  most  of  his  audience 
drawn  from  the  Divisions  on  Delinquents  and  Correction,  and 
on  Educational  Publicity  had  never  seen  them  before.  This 
monumental  piece  of  social  research,  second  to  none  in  this 
generation,  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  source  document 
with  its  findings  only  slowly  and  indirectly  working  their 
way  into  general  understanding  and  action.  It  was  not  too 
late,  he  believed,  to  speed  up  this  process  by  the  steady,  intel- 
ligent publicizing  of  the  reports  for  at  least  a  year.  In  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  discussion  the  meeting  voted  to  ask 
Division  II,  Delinquents  and  Corrections,  for  a  small  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  representative  agencies  in  the  fields 
touched  by  the  reports  to  devise  some  sort  of  follow-up 
procedure. 

A  graceful  and  inspiriting  note  was  injected  into  the  some- 
what hard-boiled  discussions  of  the  interpreters  by  Viola 
Paradise  of  New  York,  fiction  writer  and  erstwhile  social 
worker,  speaking  on  Creative  Writing  for  Social  Work. 
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She  saw  little  encouragement  in  the  present  mood  of  editors 
for  any  large  dissemination  of  social  messages  through  the 
popular  magazines.  "The  millions  don't  want  to  read  about 
the  poor,"  and  she  was  of  the  opinion  that  by  and  large  "the 
ulterior  motive  of  helpfulness  is  dangerous  to  creative  writ- 
ing." But  she  also  saw  the  possibility  that  the  pressure  of 
the  times  may  change  editorial  slants  and  advised  a  period 
of  watchful  waiting  with  everlasting  practice  of  the  three 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  writer:  "Think  it  out.  Make  it 
short.  Stop  when  you're  through." 

In  a  conference  as  big  and  vital  as  this  one,  with  trench- 
ant discussion  breaking  out  in  half  a  dozen  places  at  once,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  single  reporter  to  do  more  than  sample 
the  feast  offered  by  the  various  divisional  and  kindred-group 
programs,  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  justice  in  the  space  of  this 
report  to  the  quality  of  those  programs.  Only  a  few  may 
be  mentioned,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  seemed  in- 
dicative of  trends  and  tempers  in  the  whole  social-work  body. 

Mental  hygiene  it  appears  has  lost  none  of  its  hold  on 
social  workers.  The  meetings  were  large  and  spirited  and 
the  programs  full  of  honest  confession.  Ralph  P.  Bridgman, 
director  of  the  National  Council  of  Parent  Education,  lev- 
eled a  lance  at  popular  mental-hygiene  literature  and  advised 
its  writers  to  "lay  off  parents."  He  claimed,  and  proved  it 
with  a  succession  of  devastating  quotations,  that  their  ap- 
proach lacks  good  mental-hygiene  technique  and  that  it  is 
psychologically  weak  in  its  understanding  of  the  author- 
reader  relationship.  "Is  the  writer  calling  attention  to  par- 
ents' faults  any  different  from  parents  calling  attention  to 
children's  faults?" 

Psychiatric  Curtain-Call 

AT  the  joint  session  of  the  Divisions  on  Mental  Hygiene 
and  on  Industry  and  Economic  Problems  a  large  audi- 
ence seemed  bent  on  observing  how  a  psychiatrist  would  take 
a  curtain-call  or  provide  an  encore  as  they  applauded  again 
and  again  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams'  view  of  a  world 
which  would  discard  the  old  motivation  of  brotherly  love 
and  would  set  out  frankly  and  freely  to  control  man's  ex- 
ploitation of  man,  turning  to  the  conquest  of  common  needs 
and  natural  forces  the  aggressive  impulses  which  men  now 
use  for  individual  aggrandizement.  Dr.  Williams'  paper, 
which  was  declared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  medical  director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  to  be  "the 
most  magnificent  mental-hygiene  address"  that  he  had  ever 
heard,  was  published  in  full  in  The  Survey  of  June  i  (page 
225).  In  his  discussion  Dr.  Hincks  brought  out  the  forces 
which  the  other  speakers  had  emphasized  under  the  meeting's 
title  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Hard  Times:  the  anxiety, 
"sense  of  worthlessness,"  fear  and  hopelessness  reported  by 
Dorothea  deSchweinitz  from  her  lookout  as  assistant  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Employment  Commission  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  Eleanor  Clifton  from  a  district  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  New  York  City — and  also  amazing 
buoyancy,  courage  and  constructive  thinking  in  the  face  of 
personal  disaster.  The  depression,  Dr.  'Hincks  declared, 
"will  be  a  veritable  godsend  if  it  goes  far  enough  and  is 
sufficiently  disrupting  to  compel  men  to  think  as  they  have 
never  thought  before,  to  compel  them  to  plan  for  the  re- 
building of  our  civilization  along  lines  that  will  take  into 
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account  man's  fundamental  needs — physical,  mental  and 
spiritual." 

Discussion  of  delinquency  swung  back  and  forth  over  the 
field  with  fine  free  fervor,  with  the  schools  catching  their 
share  of  the  blame  for  juvenile  shortcomings.  "The  schools 
are  dumber  than  the  police  in  handling  delinquent  chil- 
dren," said  George  W.  Kirchwey  of  New  York.  "Crime 
is  both  the  sport  and  the  tragedy  of  boyhood.  The  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  schools  tends  to  make  boys  of  the 
more  colorful  type  dissatisfied  and  drives  them  into  mis- 
chief." 

From  Miriam  Van  Waters,  now  of  the  Women's  Re- 
formatory of  Massachusetts,  came  the  suggestion  of  "a 
'board  of  strategy'  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
schools  and  other  agencies,  that  come  into  contact  with  the 
child,  to  take  care  of  the  many  trivial  things  that  come  into 
juvenile  court  and  should  be  classified  only  as  'childish 
actions."  " 

These  discussions  ended  in  a  blaze  of  headlines  on  Satur- 
day when  the  intrepid  James  M.  Hepbron  of  the  Baltimore 
Criminal  Justice  Association  called  for  a  show  of  hands 
from  the  audience  of  300,  which  included  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Policewomen,  as  to  their  ad- 
vocacy of  severe  punishment  for  the  kidnappers  of  the  Lind- 
burgti  baby.  And  the  Ayes  had  it.  This  meeting  was  later 
described  by  an  innocent  bystander  as  "an  expression  of  the 
straphanger's  point  of  view  countered  with  an  attempt  to 
show  the  direction  in  which  students  of  human  behavior  are 
groping."  But  the  Ayes  had  it! 

Social  Work,  the  Profession 

A3  has  been  said,  this  Conference  was  but  little  concerned 
with  the  social  worker  as  an  individual,  but  profes- 
sional considerations  came  to  the  forefront  occasionally  in 
relation  to  the  job  to  be  done.  Stanley  P.  Davies  of  New 
York  threw  down  the  gage  to  anyone  who  imagined  that 
there  could  be  two  standards  for  personnel,  public  and  pri- 
vate: "Public  social  work  has  become  so  much  the  larger 
part  of  social  work  that  it  must  inevitably  be  our  primary 
professional  concern."  Esther  Lucile  Brown  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  looking  at  the  profession  of  social  work 
against  a  background  of  the  other  professions,  found  that  it 
came  off  comparatively  well  except  in  its  monetary  rewards. 
She  was  of  the  opinion  that: 

Many  of  us  would  choose  to  line  up  with  a  new  profession 
free  from  the  power  of  the  dead  hand,  free  to  face  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  the  twentieth  century  and  free 
to  benefit  by  the  experiences  of  other  groups  which  are  earnestly 
trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  changes.  This  freedom  from  too 
much  tradition  may  be  one  of  the  great  assets  of  social  work. 

William  Hodson  of  New  York,  prophesying  that  "we 
won't  come  out  of  the  depression  at  the  level  we  went  in 
but  with  new  standards  more  nearly  keyed  to  the  needs  of 
our  clientele,"  asked  the  social  worker  three  questions: 

Are  standards  as  definite  as  we  thought  they  were? 
How  far  are  we  agreed  on  standards? 
Can  standards  ever  be  fixed  and  immutable? 

With  characteristic  candor  Mr.  Hodson  sketched  the  con- 
ditions which  have  created  the  dilemma  which  social  work- 
ers face  and  challenged  them  to  a  choice: 

We  must  sit  down  and  agree  definitely  and  clearly  on  the 
relative  urgency  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  proportion  to  the 


Unemployment — Cost  and  Care 

Summary  of  the  Presidential  Address  uf 
C.   M.    BOOKMAN 

The  social  costs  of  unemployment  from  the  economic, 
health,  psychological  and  family  standpoints  are  stag- 
gering. 

A  wage  and  salary  loss  of  22  thousand  million  dollars 
in  1931  as  compared  with  1929  of  which  our  entire  direct 
relief  in  1931  replaced  but  2  per  cent,  reveals  the  inade- 
quacy of  such  relief  and  the  heavy  burden  that  must  be 
borne  not  only  by  the  unemployed,  their  families  and 
friends,  but  also  by  landlords,  professional  men  and 
business  generally. 

Far-reaching  economic  reorganization  looking  toward 
the  stabilization  of  employment  and  full  utilization  of  our 
productive  powers  should  be  undertaken  at  once.  It 
seems  advisable  to  suggest  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appoint  a  commission  to  study  proposed 
plans  and  to  make  recommendations. 

Unemployment  reserve  funds  must  be  an  essential  part 
of  an  adequate  economic  and  social  program  for  the 
future  and  should  be  the  subject  of  legislation  without 
delay. 

Public  works  as  a  relief  measure  can  be  used  more 
extensively  than  heretofore  but  their  full  usefulness  must 
await  long-range  planning. 

Work-relief  for  the  unemployed  is  a  valuable  device 
but  its  usefulness  is  at  best  limited. 

Because  we  'had  no  plan  or  program  to  meet  such  an 
emergency,  we  are  now  dependent  principally  upon 
straight  relief. 

We  must  expect  at  least  as  large  a  relief  load  for  the 
coming  winter  as  for  the  one  just  passed. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  private  giving  or  on  the  un- 
employed to  help  themselves  to  as  great  an  extent  in  the 
months  ahead  as  we  have  up  to  the  present. 

Private  agencies  are  not  fitted  to  meet  an  emergency 
of  the  present  proportions  and  in  attempting  to  do  so 
they  are  sacrificing  certain  of  their  most  valuable  and 
constructive  services. 

Unemployment  in  its  present  proportions  has  inherent 
dangers  to  all  human  values  and  institutions.  Relief 
should  therefore  be  a  major  concern  of  government. 

This  crisis  requires  the  combined  resources  of  public 
and  private  funds  on  a  local,  state  and  national  basis 
without  delay  if  serious  want  and  still  more  serious  diffi- 
culties are  to  be  avoided. 

Community  chests  and  other  community  organizations 
will  be  under  the  necessity  in  the  coming  months  of  exer- 
cising their  functions  of  community  planning  to  an  extent 
never  before  known  or  undertaken. 

Social  work  must  accept  the  challenge  of  the  times 
in  this  matter  of  sounder  social  organization  for  effi- 
ciency and  progress. 

The  mobilization  of  social  agencies  and  social  workers 
on  a  national  scale  is  of  pressing  importance. 

Finally,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  so 
depressed  by  the  present  emergency  with  its  want  and 
misery  as  to  lose  all  historical  perspective.  Our  country 
has  gone  through  severe  depressions  before  and  has  come 
out  of  them  to  rise  to  new  levels  of  achievement.  It  is 
true  that  we  now  have  new  and  probably  more  difficult 
problems  to  meet.  A  virgin  continent  no  longer  extends 
a  helping  hand  and  points  the  way  out.  Conscious  social 
reorganization  is  now  the  greatest  and  evident  need  but 
this  is  not  impossible  if  our  minds  are  open  to  learn. 


total  fund  available,  or  we  must  accept  the  decision  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  what  are  the  priorities.  We  must  lead  or  we  shall 
be  forced. 

The  question  of  social-work  salaries,  which  many  people 
had   thought  would   buzz   through   the  whole  Conference, 
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showed  itself  only  once  when  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  America  a  preliminary  report  on  his  study 
of  salaries  in  207  private  family  agencies.  In  the  year  end- 
ing April  i,  1932  the  paid  staffs  of  these  agencies  had  in- 
creased by  25  per  cent  to  a  total  of  5472.  Volunteers  had 
increased  by  37  per  cent  to  a  total  of  3117.  Agencies  began 
cutting  salaries  early  in  1930,  and  by  April  1932  about  one- 
third  of  them  had  cut,  a  little  less  than  half  on  a  flat  basis, 
the  rest  on  a  graduated  scale,  but  in  general  about  10  per 
cent.  Fifteen  agencies  reported  roundabout  cuts  by  staff 
contributions  and  five  by  enforced  vacations.  Mr.  Hurlin 
offered  four  points  of  advice  to  social  workers: 

1.  If  reductions  are  in  order  let  the  retreat  be  orderly. 

2.  Reductions  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  emergency  with 
clear  understanding  that  they  are  temporary. 

3.  Reductions  should  not  be  on  a  flat  rate  but  graduated 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  salary  and  the  responsibility  for 
dependents. 

4.  City  by  city,  case  workers  should  concentrate  on  the  sal- 
aries of  elementary  school  teachers  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
with  their  own. 

There  was  plenty  of  meat  in  all  the  programs  offered  by 
Division  IV,  The  Family,  which  thought  so  well  of  the 
leadership  of  Anna  Kempshall  that  it  reelected  her  as  chair- 
man. While  the  psychiatric  wing  still  held  its  ground  it 
appeared  to  more  than  one  observer  to  be  less  cloistered  than 
in  recent  years  and  to  have  poised,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
on  a  plane  more  nearly  in  the  field  of  practice  of  the  common- 
or-garden  variety  of  case  worker.  Said  Eleanor  Neustaedter 
of  New  York: 

Once  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  and  feared  as  destructive 
to  the  independence  of  the  individual,  relief  is  now  accepted  as 
a  useful  tool  for  meeting  emotional  as  well  as  material  needs — 
and  it  is  service  that  is  held  in  distrust.  The  worker  seemingly 
is  fearful  that  by  doing  things  for  people  she  will  weaken  their 
capacity  for  action.  There  are  instances  where  she  defeats  her 
own  end  by  rigidity  and  failure  to  meet  the  client  half  way. 
Yet  an  expectation  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  certain  individ- 
uals is  comparable  to  an  attempt  to  draw  water  from  a  well 
gone  dry.  There  are  people  who  must  receive  before  they  can 
give,  who  must  be  steadied  before  they  can  step  forward,  who 
must  be  reassured  and  in  such  terms  as  they  can  understand. 

Bread  and  Orchids 

T>HE  brilliant  paper  of  Dr.  Franz  Alexander  of  the 
Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston,  on  Contribution  to 
Psychological  Factors  in  Anti-Social  Behavior,  brought  forth 
a  discussion  scarcely  less  brilliant.  The  remarks  of  Grace 
Marcus  of  New  York  were  like  manna  from  heaven  to  dis- 
couraged case  workers  who  felt  that  compromises  of  tech- 
nique thrust  on  them  by  the  staggering  burdens  of  the  winter 
constituted  a  sort  of  disloyalty  to  principles. 

Case  work  is  an  art  directly  concerned  with  all  the  unruly 
realities.  Its  major  obligation  at  this  moment  is  to  deal  with 
clients  overcome  by  material  realities.  There  is  danger  of  for- 
getting this  obligation  if  our  attention  is  diverted  to  the  riddle 
of  personalities.  .  .  .  What  business  have  we  raising  orchids 
when  we  are  so  inadequate  to  the  job  of  providing  bread! 

Miss  Marcus'  assurance  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  even 
desirable  in  times  like  these  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  psycho- 
logical well  in  every  case,  and  that  the  analytical  method 
serves  a  purpose  and  is  not  lost  because  it  does  not  always 
show  itself,  built  up  her  hearers'  morale  and  released  a  whole 
flock  of  guilts  and  frustrations.  Miss  Marcus'  paper  as  well 


as  that  of  Antoinette  Cannon,  mentioned  presently,  will  be 
published  in  full  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Family,  122  East 
22  Street,  New  York. 

A  meeting  organized  by  the  Family  Division  which  had 
all  the  impact  of  a  general  session  and  an  audience  which 
rivaled  the  best  of  them,  was  the  one  at  which  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  of  The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  spoke,  all  too 
briefly,  on  The  Unfound  Future.  The  ancient  human  prob- 
lem of  scarcity  has  been  solved  in  the  western  world,  he 
said,  but 

it  will  take  long  generations  to  solve  what  we  may  call  the 
problem  of  the  management  of  plenty.  The  solution  of  that 
problem  depends  upon  changes  in  human  motives  as  great  as 
those  which  distinguish  a  feudal  peasant  from  a  modern 
business  man. 

We  are  not,  however,  able  to  wait  until  human  motives  have 
been  transformed.  The  pressure  of  events  compels  us  to  make 
experiments  in  the  management  of  human  affairs  for  which  in 
fact  we  lack  adequate  human  material.  We  do  not  have  the 
wisdom  and  disinterestedness  to  manage  with  any  assurance 
the  volume  of  credit  which  determines  the  rhythm  of  economic 
enterprise  ...  to  make  the  world  secure  against  war  ...  to 
plan  and  arrange  the  growth  of  our  cities  or  the  future  of 
agriculture  or  the  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry. 

Nevertheless  we  have  to  attempt  all  these  things,  and  many 
more  besides,  for  which  we  are  unprepared  and  inadequate.  .  .  . 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  scarcity  is  a  discovery  like  that 
of  Columbus.  It  has  opened  a  new  world  in  which  the  human 
spirit  can  and  will  expand  with  hopes  and  energies  and  invin- 
cible ambitions  for  a  better  order  of  life  than  men  have  ever 
known  before. 

Spellbound  by  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  rhetoric 
uhich  in  theater  parlance  "stopped  the  show,"  the  eager 
audience  was  ready  for  Antoinette  Cannon's  challenge,  Fear 
Not  the  Future.  Miss  Cannon  sees  the  thinking  of  the  fu- 
ture directed  in  two  ways:  the  Utopian  way  which  wants 
to  change  the  world  and  bring  it  to  rest  and  which  says, 
"We  ought  to  have  a  law;"  and  the  evolutionary  way  which 
relies  on  the  balance  of  nature  or  an  act  of  God  and  says, 
"You  can't  change  human  nature."  She  offered  as  a  recon- 
ciling principle  "an  active  participation  in  endless  change," 
and  as  a  formula  for  an  outlook  on  life : 

We  are  against  static  Utopias.    We  are  for  change. 

We  are  against  a  panacea.    We  are  for  a  plan. 

We  are  interested  not  so  much  in  revolution  as  in  what 
might  come  after,  that  is,  in  rebuilding.  .  .  . 

We  are  against  romanticism  and  we  are  against  materialism 
in  our  standards  of  living. 

We  are  for  becoming  more  realistic  and  more  spiritual  be- 
cause man  lives  by  bread,  but  not  by  bread  alone. 

The  final  word  in  this  excellently  conceived  and  executed 
program  came  from  Prof.  Joseph  H.  Willits  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  who  offered  the  specula- 
tions of  an  economist  on  the  unknown  future.  Out  of  all 
the  swirl  of  economic  changes  he  named  four  as  most  sig- 
nificant: The  rate  of  technological  and  organizational 
changes,  the  world's  descending  price  level,  the  liquidation 
process  in  business,  and  the  changes  in  social  attitudes. 

To  fortify  the  will  to  build  a  society  in  which  socially 
harmful  unemployment  shall  not  occur,  Mr.  Willits  pro- 
posed four  means: 

We  must  accomplish  the  real  outlawry  of  war,  since  unem- 
ployment will  never  be  avoided  while  nations  are  recovering 
from  or  preparing  for  war. 

We  must  build  a  financial  system  better  able  to  adjust  to 
strains  and  to  manage  the  flow  of  credit  more  evenly. 

We  must  find  some  means  of  more  effective  common  plan- 
ning of  whole  industries  which  will  strike  a  balance  between 
rugged  individualism  and  social  revolution. 
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WHERE   THE   SETTLEMENTS    STAND 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 


Federal  Unemployment  Relief 

BECAUSE  of  the  intimate  daily  contact  of  settle- 
ment workers  all  over  the  United  States  with 
destitution  more  extreme  than  any  we  have  ever  con- 
fronted, 

Because  during  the  past  winter  we  have  met  face  to 
face  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  for  whom 
it  has  been  impossible  to  get  adequate  relief  from  any 
existing  agency,  public  or  private, 

Because  we  know  at  first  hand  that  in  many  cities, 
counties  and  states  local  funds  are  on  the  point  of 
exhaustion, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements appeal  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  state 
and  local  governments  in  organizing  and  assuring 
relief  for  the  unemployed. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  extend  our  congratulations 
to  the  governor  and  legislature  of  Wisconsin  on  the 
passage  of  the  first  Unemployment  Compensation  Act; 
that  we  send  greetings  to  the  state  commissions  in 
Ohio,  California,  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  which 
are  canvassing  the  possibilities  for  such  action ;  that 
we  express  our  conviction  that  unemployment  insur- 
ance is  essential  to  preserve  a  minimum  standard  of 
economic  security;  and  that  we  urge  the  governor 
of  every  American  state  to  press  for  the  enactment  of 
similar  measures  to  protect  American  standards  of 
living  at  their  most  vulnerable  point. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  congratulate  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner  on  his  recent  memorandum  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  which  was  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
unemployment  insurance;  that  we  concur  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  a  compulsory  system  which  would  place  on 
industry  and,  through  insurance,  upon  the  consuming 
public,  a  just  share  of  the  burden  of  unemployment 
now  borne  by  working  people,  charitable  givers  and 
local  taxpayers;  that  we  endorse  the  principle  he  ad- 
vances of  federal  encouragement  of  state  legislation 
to  this  end,  and  specifically  endorse  his  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  federal-state  system  of  employment 
exchanges  and  his  proposal  that  payments  made  by 
industries  into  unemployment  reserves  and  insurance 
be  made  deductible  from  income  taxation. 

Housing 

Whereas  the  present  unemployment  situation  calls 
urgently  for  the  extension  of  federal  credit  to  finance 
public  works  of  a  self-sustaining  sort  which  will  not 
lay  further  burdens  on  overburdened  taxpayers,  and 

Whereas    there    is   also   a   great   and   urgent   need 


throughout  the  country  for  large  scale  clearance  of 
bad  housing  and  re-housing  operations  which  cannot 
be  financed  by  private  capital  or  by  local  authorities, 
and 

Whereas  such  clearance  and  housing  operations 
would  not  only  afford  work  directly  and  indirectly, 
but  would  result  in  noteworthy  improvements  in  pub- 
lic health  and  family  welfare  and  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  delinquency  and  crime, 

Be  it  resolved  to  petition  Congress  to  include  in  any 
proposed  measure  of  unemployment  relief  through 
federal  credit,  provisions  for  furnishing  a  considerable 
part  of  such  credit  under  proper  safeguards,  to  states, 
cities  and  limited-dividend  housing  corporations  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  clearance  and  re-housing  operations. 

Free  Speech  and  Assembly 

Resolved  that  in  the  view  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements  the  American  answer  to  hunger 
and  unrest  is  not  suppression  and  police  violence,  but 
prevention  through  adequate  relief  of  unemployment 
and  through  the  achievement  of  greater  economic 
security  for  all  of  us.  The  plight  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  concerns  even-body,  and  this  rs  not  the  time 
to  curtail  public  discussion  of  the  issues. 

Resolved  that  settlements  should  courageously  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  people  to  free  speech  as  ex- 
pressed by  constitutional  law. 

Resolved  that  settlement  houses  should  promote 
adult  education  through  studying  present  economic 
conditions  and  prepare  people  for  a  constructive  rather 
than  a  destructive  way  out  of  our  present  difficulties. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  individual  settlements 
and  city  federations  make  it  their  business  to  protest 
against  clubbings,  shootings  or  any  other  resort  to  that 
police  violence  which  aggravates  rather  than  dispels 
disorders;  and  that  they  urge  upon  the  heads  of  police 
departments  of  their  cities  the  utmost  possible  for- 
bearance, and  control  of  assemblies  by  peaceable  means. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

Resolved  that  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments call  on  social  workers  to  help  to  protect  the 
excellent  mothers'  pension  systems  that  now  exist  in 
the  country.  At  present,  the  mothers'  pension  system 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  threatened  by  a  bill 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  House  District 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  will  limit  the  amount 
of  relief.  As  the  bill  now  operates,  it  permits  the 
giving  of  relief  on  the  basis  of  need  which  is  a  funda- 
mental welfare  principle.  If  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  District  Appropriations  Committee  is  passed, 
mothers'  aid  throughout  the  country  will  be  threat- 
ened. Immediate  action  by  individual  houses  is  urged. 


We  must  gain — and  this  is  more  important  than  all  the 
others — we  must  gain  more  understanding  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  of  economic  and  social  problems  so  that  we  may  discard 
of  our  own  knowledge  those  plausible  contentions  which  self- 
interest  and  prejudice  put  forward  and  have  the  wisdom  to 
choose  the  truth  as  it  is  and  as  it  will  continue  to  be. 

The  affairs  of  the  Indian  came  in  for  their  annual  scrutiny 
under  the  wing  of  the  conference  Committee  on  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  Notable  were  the  addresses  of  Charles  J. 
Rhoads,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  who  described 
himself  as  one  "thrust  from  the  tranquility  and  peace  of  a 


critical  outsider  into  the  hurly-burly  and  realism  of  the 
actual  job,"  and  of  Robert  T.  Lansdale  of  the  same  office, 
who  admitted  that  it  is  now  "too  late  to  devise  schemes  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  Indians  as  a  group.  We  must  focus 
on  the  individual  in  his  total  relationships  and  on  methods 
and  processes  of  dealing  with  individuals.  We  do  not  know 
even  now  whether  this  idea  can  be  carried  out  but  we  are 
ready  to  attempt  a  demonstration."  John  Collier'^  carefully 
documented  paper  on  Needs  in  Administration  of  Indian 
Property  was  widely  commented  on. 
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Many  facets  of  the  Conference  which  caught  and  held 
eager  attention  must  here  be  regretfully  passed  over:  the 
session  on  Leisure,  with  Helen  Hall's  poignant  picture  of 
When  Leisure  Palls;  the  discussion  of  the  Contributions  of 
Negroes  to  American  Culture  in  the  same  division,  which 
overflowed  its  hall  and  had  to  move  into  a  larger  one;  the 
meeting  of  Division  VIII,  Organization  of  Social  Forces, 
where  Howard  S.  Braucher  set  down  twenty-six  pertinent 
•questions  to  be  faced  in  the  use  of  funds,  local  and  national, 
in  this  emergency  period,  and  Elwood  Street  discussed  the 
application  of  the  principles  they  raised  in  the  local  commu- 
nity. Nor  may  the  Health  Division  be  overlooked  with  its 
discussion  of  the  Common  Problems  and  Goals  of  the  Public 
Health  Nurse  and  the  Social  Worker,  and  of  Industrial 
Health,  with  Dr.  Harvey  Dee  Brown  speaking  on  health 
departments  in  small  industries  and  Dr.  Valeria  Parker  on 
Social  Hygiene  in  hard  times.  And  the  Division  on  the  Emi- 
grant, led  by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge  of  Chicago,  and 
Ernest  J.  Hopkins,  the  Wickersham  Commission  investi- 
gator, talking  on  Our  Lawless  Police,  and  Ruben  Oppen- 
heimer  of  California  estimating  the  social  implications  of 
the  federal  deportation  system.  A  word  must  be  said  too 
for  the  address,  Law  and  Magic,  by  Jerome  Frank,  attorney 
and  author  of  Croton,  N.  Y.,  which  was  a  high  spot  of  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers. 

THE  picture  of  the  Conference  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention,  brief  though  it  must  be,  of  the 
waves  of  social  consciousness  that  broke  around  it  from  the 
kindred  groups  with  their  growing  awareness  of  their  full 
part  in  the  common  social  life.  Certain  tried  and  true  old- 
timers  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  They  live  and  grow 
into  the  changing  social  pattern.  But  in  not  a  few  new- 
comers there  was  evidence  of  ferment.  The  church  groups, 
the  Church  Council  of  Social  Work  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  and  the  Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference, 
faced  courageously  their  responsibility  in  dealing  with  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  family  problems  and  industrial  relations, 
and  spoke  out  boldly.  The  American  Birth  Control  League 
found  among  the  clergy  valiant  contenders  for  its  principles. 
Volunteers,  who  as  every  one  knows  are  a  rising  force  in 
social  work,  came  together  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
I.  Albert  Liveright,  secretary  of  welfare  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  to  hear  Ruth  Taylor,  commissioner 
of  public  welfare  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  tell  of  the 
•value  of  the  volunteer  in  governmental  social  work.  Out  of 
this  meeting  and  the  subsequent  discussion  groups  will  come, 
it  now  seems  likely,  the  organization  of  a  national  com- 
mittee of  volunteers,  led  by  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Caspary  of 
Philadelphia. 

There  was  no  abatement  in  the  interest  in  sex  education. 
The  afternoon  meeting  on  Sex  Education  for  the  Adolescent 
under  the  wing  of  the  Girls'  Protective  Council,  with  two 
other  kindred  groups  and  a  division  joining  in,  was  crowded 
to  the  doors.  "You  can't  treat  emotion  with  ideas,"  said 
Dr.  Clara  Town  of  Buffalo.  "You  must  treat  emotion  with 
emotion."  Humming  along  the  Conference  "grapevine"  in 
this  particular  quarter  was  Karl  deSchweinitz's  literal  quo- 
tation from  some  unsung  sex  educator:  "He  told  him  the 
wonders  of  God  in  these  matters  of  reproduction  and  tried 
to  impress  him  with  their  gruesomeness."  Mr.  deSchweinitz's 
provocative  address  to  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
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America  on  Parenthood  in  a  Changing  World  must  not  be 
overlooked : 

The  family  is  not  an  institution  for  social  control,  not  an 
educational  institution,  but  simply  an  affectional  institution.  .  .  . 
The  important  thing  in  family  life  is  to  realize  that  the  family 
is  not  a  factory,  not  a  school,  not  a  reformatory,  nothing  but  a 
place  where  children  can  grow  up  in  an  affectionate  atmosphere. 

Forces  Affecting  Jewish  Life 

THE  National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service, 
meeting  May  12-17  under  the  presidency  of  Maurice 
J.  Karpf,  like  the  general  Conference  which  followed, 
spanned  the  full  arc  of  social  work.  It  is  not  possible  there- 
fore to  review  its  sessions  at  length,  but  three  can  be  singled 
out  as  of  distinctive  interest,  the  memorial  services  at  Tem- 
ple Rodeph  Sholom  to  Julius  Rosenwald,  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger  and  other  Jewish  leaders ;  a  general 
session  on  the  international  scene  of  the  Jews,  and  more  es- 
pecially a  remarkable  session  on  the  Economic  and  Indus- 
trial Status  of  American  Jewry,  with  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 
presiding,  and  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  secretary  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
and  Jacob  Billikopf,  executive  director  of  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Charities,  Philadelphia,  as  speakers.  They  threw 
light  on  the  forces  which,  especially  during  the  depression, 
are  affecting  Jewish  life — the  subsidence  of  the  Jewish  work- 
ers numerically  but  not  in  leadership  in  the  garment  trades, 
the  spread  of  Jewish  enterprise  in  retailing,  the  backwash 
of  the  hard  times  on  their  footholds  there,  the  race  discrimi- 
nation that  has  manifested  itself,  and  other  factors.  Dr. 
Rubinow  pleaded  for  research  that  would  take  stock  not 
merely  of  the  philanthropic  problems  faced  by  Jewish  com- 
munal organizations,  but  of  the  economic  setting  confronted 
by  Jewish  people  generally. 

The  National  Federation  of  Settlements  foregathered  on 
May  12,  combining  their  insistent  challenge  as  to  construct- 
ive measures  with  respect  to  unemployment  with  a  program 
which  unfolded  those  activities  which  have  done  so  much 
for  neighborhood  spirit  in  the  dragging,  enforced  leisure  of 
the  depression.  Witness  the  demonstrations  at  the  Settle- 
ment Music  School,  John  Grolle,  director  (Mrs.  Alfred  H. 
Schoellkopf,  chairman  of  the  division)  ;  and  the  play,  Safe 
for  Today,  by  Fonrose  Wainwright,  chairman  of  the  dra- 
matic division,  put  on  by  the  University  House  Players.  (It 
scored  a  first-night  success  and  will  be  published  in  Survey 
Graphic.)  Other  outstanding  features  were  the  round  table 
on  boys'  work  under  Prof.  Henry  M.  Busch  of  the  Division 
of  Adult  Education,  Cleveland  College,  Western  Reserve 
University;  that  for  board  members  under  Benjamin  West 
Frazier  (the  settlements  are  giving  new  meaning  to  lay  par- 
ticipation) ;  the  addresses  by  John  L.  Elliott  of  Hudson 
Guild,  Reinhold  Niebuhr  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Helen  Hart  of  Kingsley  House,  Pittsburgh,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 
Bradford  of  The  Lighthouse,  Philadelphia,  and  by  Lea  D. 
Taylor,  head  worker  of  the  Chicago  Commons  (who  was  re- 
elected  president),  and  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  its  warden, 
who  with  Mary  MacDowell  gave  the  Conference  the  resur- 
gent "dynamic"  of  the  settlement  pioneers.  Two  of  the 
strands  of  proposal,  growing  out  of  the  settlement  studies 
in  unemployment,  were  illuminated  in  a  general  session  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Helen  Hall:  Richard  Neustadt  in- 
terpreting the  experimental  employment  exchange  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  William  L.  Leiserson  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Insurance.  For  the  most  part 
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the  social  workers  who  have  testified  at  hearings  at  Washing- 
ton as  to  the  need  for  constructive  measures  have  had  to 
begin  by  stating  that  they  spoke  as  individuals.  The  neigh- 
borhood workers  who  bore  witness  have  had  their  national 
organization  behind  them,  and  at  Philadelphia  passed  reso- 
lutions (page  269)  which  came  to  grips  with  the  need  for 
federal,  state  and  city  action. 

The  community  chests  held  their  own  particular  sideshow 
in  Atlantic  City  before  it  came  under  the  big  top  in  Phila- 
delphia. Here  if  ever  was  a  group  of  people  facing  stern 
realities.  Campaigns  will  go  forward  next  fall  in  the  very 
teeth  of  a  presidential  campaign  as  well  as  in  the  face  of 
calamitous  business  conditions.  How  to  adjust  to  changing 
conditions,  how,  as  Allen  T.  Burns  said,  "to  give  people  the 
courage,  the  inspiration  and  the  conviction  to  go  into  the 
realities  of  this  fall,"  how  to  rally  leaders  who,  as  John  B. 
Dawson  of  New  Haven  said,  "are  not  always  found  among 
the  pure  and  good,"  were  subjects  of  long  and  fervent  dis- 
cussion. Gone  from  this  group  too  was  the  old  preoccupa- 
tion with  refinements  of  technique  and  in  its  place  was  a 
profound  concern  with  the  integrity  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity program.  At  this  meeting  Dr.  William  F.  Snow  and 
Bart  Andress  presented  the  United  Educational  Program  of 
the  National  Social  Work  Council  (see  the  Survey,  April 
'5.  1932,  page  77)  which  was  formally  adopted  after  a  dis- 
cussion indicating  that  no  one  could  expect  the  national 
effort  to  meet  the  whole  local  situation,  that  in  even- 
community  a  local  counterpart  of  the  national  effort  would 
be  necessary. 

517  Speakers  Laid  End  to  End 

THIS  story  of  the  Conference,  sketchy  as  it  is,  cannot 
end  without  a  dash  of  statistics.  Registrations  num- 
bered 4401,  which  were  fewer  than  Howard  R.  Knight,  the 
omnipotent,  omnipresent  secretary,  guessed  and  more  than 
Philadelphia  expected.  There  was  not  much  participation 
by  local  laymen  in  the  Conference  meetings.  Even  the  eve- 
ning sessions  were  almost  wholly  professional.  Philadelphia 
citizens  seem  able  to  take  their  social  work  or  to  let  it  alone 
and  on  this  occasion  they  let  it  alone.  The  program  was  a 
portentous  document  of  sixty-four  pages,  listing  in  addition 
to  the  strictly  Conference  program  the  programs  of  twenty- 
nine  associate  and  seventeen  special  groups.  There  was  a 
total  of  276  meetings,  not  counting  the  "bootleg  meeting," 
so  described  by  J.  Prentice  Murphy,  called  by  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh  of  the  People's  Lobby  to  protest  federal  delay  in  un- 
employment relief  and  presided  over  by  Uncle  Alec  Johnson. 
Tuesday  was  the  high  day,  but  not  holiday,  of  the  Confer- 
ence, with  sixty-eight  meetings  scheduled.  Five  hundred  and 
seventeen  different  speakers  and  discussion  leaders  were 
listed  in  the  program,  eight  of  them  appearing  three  times 
in  different  divisions  and  groups.  As  has  been  hinted,  it 
was  an  eating  conference  with  sixty-four  "community  meals" 
spread  before  the  replete  delegates  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
Of  these  thirteen  were  of  the  two-dollar  variety  and  fifty 
were  at  a  dollar  or  better. 

It  remained  for  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  of  New  York  to  give 
the  Conference  its  final  note  at  a  luncheon  which  overflowed 
the  big  ballroom  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  This 
luncheon,  an  innovation  only  three  years  ago,  has  come  to  be 
a  regular  feature,  bringing  the  Conference  to  a  dignified 
close  just  as  Uncle  Alec  Johnson's  get-acquainted  dinner  on 


Monday  night  gives  it  a  spirited  opening.  Mr.  Lovejoy, 
speaking  with  deep  and  moving  sincerity,  pictured  the  com- 
mon man  as  stripped  of  his  illusions  as  to  the  mystic  power 
of  self-ordained  leadership.  Poverty  he  saw  as  "probably  the 
greatest  crime  of  our  race"  and  the  greatest  challenge  to  the 
social  order. 

If  poverty  cannot  be  met  and  conquered  under  the  system  of 
private  enterprise  and  so-called  political  democracy — then  pov- 
erty delenda  est.  The  social  worker  who  contends  that  these 
great  fundamental  questions  of  public  policy  are  not  within  his 
field  is  recreant  to  his  trust,  a  trust  reposed  in  him  by  both  the 
unfortunate  clients  he  serves  and  the  fortunate  who  provide  the 
means  of  such  service. 

It  was  not  a  gay  conference.  There  was  no  dancing  in 
the  hotels  after  the  evening  meetings,  no  outbursts  of  com- 
munity singing  in  lounges  and  lobbies.  The  Social  Work 
Publicity  Council  put  on  its  annual  show,  After  Hours,  pok- 
ing fun  at  itself  and  its  ways,  but  after  the  last  skit  the  big 
crowd  "ganged  up"  in  nooks  and  corners  and  delved  again 
into  serious  discussion.  All  in  all  it  was  a  deeply  earnest 
Conference,  sober  but  not  somber,  determined  but  not  de- 
spairing, purposeful  but  not  panicky.  Not  for  years  has  a 
Conference  in  and  out  of  hours  been  so  truly  a  forum  of 
discussion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  R.  C.  Davison,  the  distin- 
guished English  visitor,  after  a  dip  into  the  tides  of  talk  ris- 
ing and  falling  in  the  vast  reaches  of  Convention  Hall  and 
a  quick  glimpse  at  the  monumental,  close-printed  program, 
exclaimed,  "I  must  certainly  take  this  program  home  to  show 
our  English  social  workers  how  much  more  you  have  to  talk 
about  than  they  have!" 

Detroit  comes  next,  from  June  II  to  17,  1933,  under  the 
presidency  of  Frank  J.  Bruno  of  St.  Louis — Detroit  with 
its  closely  interwoven  social,  industrial  and  community  prob- 
lems. And  after  that  in  1934,  Kansas  City.  What  forms  and 
patterns  the  Conference  will  take  one  year  and  two  years 
hence  to  meet  the  forms  and  patterns  of  a  changing  world  no 
one  may  now  predict.  Only  one  thing  is  certain,  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  the  Conference,  whatever  the  future, 
throws  its  hat  into  the  ring. 


DROUGHT 

By  ETHEL  ROMIG  FULLER 

It  was  all  the  view  they  had 
From  the  meager  house — 
A  stumpy  field  sered  by  heat 
With  sheep  let  in  to  browse. 

A  ravening  flock,  its  dusty  coats 
Stuck  full  of  cockle  burs — 
And  this  the  summer  too  when  rust 
Got  in  the  firs. 

Small  wonder  then  Mart  Blair's  young  wife 

Went  a  little  mad; 

Even  Martin's  head  was  touched, 

And  Mart  a  husky  lad. 

Small  wonder  in  that  year  of  drought 
At  times  they  saw  the  crows 
On  the  fence;  at  other  times 
Their  own  black  thoughts  in  rows. 


Social  Service  and  Social  Justice 


'  N  common  with  an  increasing  number  of  individuals 
and  organizations,  we,  the  Community  Executives' 
Round  Table,  comprising  a  majority  of  social-agency 
and  institutional  male  executives  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County,  have  recently  been  giving  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Social  Justice  and  its  relation  to  Social  Welfare. 
A  study  of  the  present  far-reaching  economic  depression 
and  its  many  implications  has  brought  home  to  us  as  a  group 
the  necessity  for  a  re-examination  and  appraisal  of  social 
work,  its  principles  and  technic;  and  also  for  a  clearer 
delineation  of  its  proper  sphere  in  modern  society.  We  make 
the  following  affirmations  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
stimulate  both  ourselves  and  others  to  give  the  questions 
which  they  raise  the  kind  of  attention  good  citizenship 
demands. 

IWe  believe  that  modern  social  work  should  address 
•  itself  definitely  to  the  broader  fields  of  social  wel- 
fare comprising  community  planning,  social  and  industrial 
legislation,  and  to  all  those  other  processes  whereby  a 
dynamic  society  seeks  to  build  new  machinery  to  meet 
new  needs. 

2     We  are  convinced  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  bear 
«   witness  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed,  partly  employed 
and  underpaid,  including  all 
those  to  whom  economic  inse- 
curity is  a  constant  source  of 


civil  rights  of  minority  groups.  We  deplore  the  decline  of 
constitutionalism  so  forcefully  exposed  to  our  view  by  the 
recent  Report  on  Lawlessness  in  Law  Enforcement  by  a 
federal  commission,  and  in  the  almost  daily  violations  of 
constitutional  rights  in  our  very  midst.  We  regard  the  mere 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  Civil  Liberties  Union  as  a 
sad  commentary  upon  the  decline  of  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  therefore  pledge  ourselves  both  individually 
and  collectively  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  uphold  and  make 
effective  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

4  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties 
»  of  social  workers  to  initiate  economic,  industrial  and 
political  remedies  for  our  current  ills.  We  assert  that,  as 
a  group  strategically  situated  to  gain  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  needs,  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  under- 
privileged groups,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  publicity 
to  the  facts. 


5. 


We  recognize  that  a  growing  number  of  economists  and 
social   thinkers    are   entertaining   grave  doubts   as   to 
the  adequacy  of  the  present  capitalistic  system — or  want  of 
system — in  our  modern  world.   We  realize  that  this  system 
is  now  very  definitely  on  trial.    Because  the  chief  sufferers 

from    the    shortcomings    of 
the  present  social  order  are 

THE  Obligation  to  Bear  Witness,  by  Rabbi     those  whom  we  are  privi- 
Morris  S.  Lazaron  of  Baltimore,  in   The     le£ed  to  cal1  our  clients,  we 

on  behalf  of  the  fast-grow-     Survey  Mid  monthly  of  January,  started  a  fer-     J°'n  with  the  2773  laymen 
ing  underprivileged  class  in      **,*„*  „„!.;* L  -~...it~j  :~  ti.:.  c*-*- „_,*    JJ~*.t~J      and    social   workers   who 


ment  which  resulted  in  this  Statement  Adopted 

by  the  Community  Executives'  Round  Table  of 

D-..  /;  •    r  ii-  •  A  lated   by   the   Family   Wel- 

Jrittsburqn,  an  informal  discussion  group.    An  ,        .  ,   i 

,  ,  *     r      TTT-JI  •  r      ,  fare  Association  of  America 

be  over-solicitous  in  protect-     *?*""  h  A-  L'  W*lh>  superintendent  of  the  in   calling  upon   <<the  dvic 

ing  property  and  wealth  to     Juvenile  Detention  Home  of  Allegheny  County,  and  ;ndustrial  and  financial 

the   neglect   of  human   life     <was.  followed   by  several  weeks   of   discussion,  ieaders  Of  America  for  con- 

and  well-being.  which    finally    crystallized    in    this    statement  certed  effort  and  wide  par- 

drafted  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Wills  is  ticipation  in  planning  meas- 

3     Recognizing,  as  all  so-      chairman  and  the  following  are  members:  R.  ures    which,    under    proper 

«  cial  workers  must,  that     M.  Moss,   executive  secretary,   Urban  League  safeguards  in  the  public  in- 

of  Pittsburgh;  David   Terry,  executive  secre- 
tary,  Pittsburgh    Children's    Service    Bureau; 


American  life.  Hence  we 
are  alarmed  at  the  present 
tendency  of  government  to 


"self-help"  is  the  most  valu- 
able aid  to  rehabilitation  for 
groups  as  well  as  for  indi- 
viduals, we  wish  to  empha- 
size that  mutual  aid  and  co- 
operation, as  methods  of  self-help,  become  more  and  more 
potent  and  urgent  as  society  increases  in  complexity;  and 
that  these  methods  must  be  given  increasing  scope  if  the 
socializing,  humanizing  aspects,  instead  of  the  predatory 
aspects  of  society  are  to  be  strengthened.  Hence  if  the 
underprivileged  group  are  really  to  help  themselves  they 
must  be  permitted  freedom  to  discuss  their  problems,  to 
make  selections  of  objectives,  and  to  choose  methods  for 
their  attainment.  Only  thus  can  they  learn  to  think  and 
act  constructively  together. 

We  therefore  protest  against  the  oppression  and  denial  of 


terest,  may  ultimately  bring 
greater   security  in   employ- 


Sidney  A.    Teller,   executive    secretary,   Irene     mem  an.d  a  more  ade(luate 


Kaufmann  Settlement. 


distribution     of     purchasing 
power  among  the  masses  of 
(See  The   Survey,    February    15, 


the  American   people." 
!932,  p.  537-) 

We  wish  to  remind  those  who  are  the  chief  beneficiaries 
of  the  present  system  that  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services  vital  to  the  life  of  the  people,  for  private 
profit,  is  a  privilege,  not  an  absolute  right,  and  that  with 
it  goes  a  corresponding  very  grave  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve with  Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  that  industry  must  evolve  and  make  effective 
those  measures  which  will  ameliorate  and  ultimately  elim- 
inate unemployment.  We  reiterate  his  assertion  that  "in- 
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dustry  exists  basically  for  serving  the  needs  of  the  people." 
The  modern  world  scons  to  offer  us  as  nations  and  as 
communities  two  choices  and  two  only;  namely,  democracy 
or  dictatorship.  We  believe  that  out  of  all  that  has  been 
said  here  thus  for,  there  emerges  the  fact  that,  "the  supreme 
need  ....  b  a  democratic  world  ....  where  the  per- 
sonality  of  the  common  man  has  full  room  for  self-ex- 
pression," that  charity  is  no  substitute  for  social  justice,  and 
that  those  phases  of  our  present  system  which  overstimulate 
merely  acquisitive  or  predatory  instincts  must  submit  to 
modifications  which  will  encourage  motivations  on  a  higher 
and  more  socialized  plane. 

TO  all  of  us  comes  the  challenge  to  help  rebuild  the 
social  order.   Neglect  of  this  challenge  but  dams  up  the 
tide  which  finally  breaks  out  b  violence  and  revolution; 
for  suppression  and  injustice  breed  only  das*  hatred  and 
subversive  doctrines. 


Therefore,  civil  liberty;  respect  for  the  rights  of  organ- 
ized labor ;  commitment  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing; federal  relief  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  alleviate  ex- 
isting suffering  in  the  present  emergency  for  which  we  were 
so  ill-prepared ;  construction  of  public  works  and  long-range- 
planning  of  these  to  meet  future  threats  of  depression ;  the 
formulation  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  social  insurance ; 
and  a  wise  and  progressive  stabilization  and  democratization 
of  industry — these  suggest  the  kind  of  program  which  we 
as  a  people  must  adopt  if  social  evolution  is  to  be  orderly 
and  uninterrupted  by  violence  and  revolution. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  statement  be  transmitted  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  to  the  Social 
Workers'  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  to  the  welfare  departments 
of  all  religious  denominations  of  Allegheny  County,  to  the 
resolutions  committee  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  to  The  Survey  and  to  the  daily  press. 


New  York  Challenges  Its  Villages 

By  HAVEN   EMERSON,  M.D. 


IN  the  \ery  best  manner  of  a  democracy  the  people  of 
New  York  State  have  been  served  by  a  hundred  men 
and  women  as  volunteer  critics  and  diagnosticians  of 
the  most  intimate  human  function  of  modern  government, 
public  health.  At  the  invitation  of  the  governor,  without 
dependence  upon  public  funds  but  with  the  power  of  dis- 
interested concern  for  the  public  good,  a  university  presi- 
dent as  chairman  and  the  commissioner  of  health  as  sec- 
retary, and  men  and  women  members  of  ability  from  many 
states  and  cities  committed  themselves  two  years  ago  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  knowledge  and  practice  in  public 
health.  Conviction  that  no  partisanship  or  self-seeking  was 
behind  Governor  Roosevelt's  request  and  that  Dr.  Living- 
ston Farrand  of  Cornell  would  lead  only  where  imagination 
and  loyalty  to  high  purpose  were  his  companions,  brought 
generous  collaboration  of  departments  of  government,  agen- 
cies of  society,  colleges,  research  and  philanthropic  agencies. 

The  final  report  of  the  New  York  State  Health  Commis- 
sion1 was  put  in  the  governor's  hand  on  December  31,  1931, 
was  promptly  published  as  from  the  Department  of  Health 
of  the  State  in  time  for  consideration  by  the  legislature, 
and  is  now  in  our  hands  for  study  and  action. 

This  is  no  parochial  document  or  tale  of  provincial  ex- 
cellence. Rather  it  is  a  commentary  on  a  nation's  conduct 
of  its  most  delicate  biological  function,  the  State  of  New 
York  serving  as  exemplar  of  the  good  and  bad,  the  partial 
and  accomplished  of  a  generation,  and  a  challenge  to  the 
immediate  future  to  make  as  grand  a  stride  forward  as  did 
our  forbears. 

Since  1913  when  New  York  emerged  from  a  rather 
homeopathic  health  infancy  into  the  vigorous  youth  of  mod- 
ern practice,  many  states  have  forged  forward  in  efforts 
to  take  to  the  farm,  the  rural  school,  the  village  at  the 
filling  station  some  semblance  of  the  successful  technologies 
which  have  made  the  cities  more  nearly  health  resorts  than 
were  the  great  open  spaces.  Ohio  under  Freeman  making 
a  glorious  gesture  only  to  be  smothered  by  corn-tossel  poli- 

>  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  VEW  YORK  STATE  Report  of  Ac  New  York 
StMc  Heakk  Ci»»ini»».  Albany.  N  Y.  504  pp. 


tics ;  Tennessee  under  Bishop  carving  new  credits  for  county 
health  work;  Alabama  breaking  new  records  for  the  Gulf 
states;  Connecticut  and  California  each  with  highly  de- 
veloped central  administrations  and  notable  accomplishments 
in  county  and  town — all  have  been  struggling  to  build  a 
new  structure  to  carry  the  weighty  facts  of  medical  science 
into  the  living-rooms  of  the  land.  Now  Public  Health  in 
New  York  State  floods  with  light  of  quite  ultra-violet  in- 
tensity and  penetrating  power  the  dark  places  of  neglect,  the 
small  country  groups  without  service,  the  wasteful  duplica- 
tions and  partialities  of  part-time,  untrained  amateur 
health  departments  which  foster  an  abundance  of  quite 
unnecessary  sickness  and  premature  deaths. 

It  takes  courage  in  times  like  these  to  raise  a  voice  for 
more  public  expenditures,  which  will  create  more  wealth 
of  a  kind  that  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  a  drug  on  the  market, 
namely,  longer  competent  adult  lives. 

Three  state  tuberculosis  sanatoria  arc  called  for  to  make 
effective  for  twenty-four  counties  the  spirit  of  the  per- 
missive legislation  of  many  years  ago.  Salaries  should  be  set 
at  a  level  to  hold  in  the  state  service  the  trained  specialists 
who  have  become  invaluable  where  they  are,  but  by  this 
very  token  are  sought  and  bought  away  by  more  generous 
opportunities.  When  did  ever  a  state  commission  close  its 
lists  of  recommendations  with  so  modest  a  financial  demand  ? 

It  is  not  in  proposals  for  added  costs  that  the  commission 
is  ambitious  but  for  redistribution  of  authority,  for  wiser 
location  of  local  responsibility  upon  county  instead  of  town 
and  village  government,  for  consolidating  under  one  pro- 
onally  led  department  contributory  institutions  and  func- 
tions, to  add  strength  to  health  direction. 

The  challenging  proposal  is  to  require  the  county  unit  to 
function  in  public  health  as  effectively  as  does  the  city.  The 
county  Board  of  Supervisors  are  called  upon  to  create  a 
county  board  of  health,  to  employ  a  full-time  trained  health 
officer  if  there  are  more  than  30,000  population  to  be  served, 
with  privilege  of  combining  with  adjacent  counties  for  full- 
time  service  when  the  population  is  less.  For  nine  years  the 
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Advantages  of  the  County  Health 
Department 

1.  The  unit  of  population  and  wealth  is  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  employment  of  trained  personnel. 

2.  One  responsible  board  will  be  substituted  for  the 
many  town  and  village   boards   of  health,   and   for   the 
county  nursing  committee,  county  milk-inspection  commit- 
tee, county  school-hygiene  committee,  and  boards  of  man- 
agers of  county  general  hospitals  and  county  laboratories. 

3.  A  plan  of  continuing  health  service  can  be  devel- 
oped for  the  whole  county  and  all  of  the  health  personnel 
can  be  mobilized  to  meet  emergency  conditions   in  any 
part  of  the  county. 

4.  Present  duplication  and  overlapping  of  effort  will 
be   prevented   and  better  health   protection  can  be   fur- 
nished for  present  expenditures. 

5.  The    relative   needs    for   various    types    of    health 
service  in   the  county  can  be   determined   and   available 
public  funds  allotted  in  proportion  to  these  needs. 

6.  A  generalized  public-health  nursing  service  can  be 
provided   under   competent  supervision   with   nurses   as- 
signed to  geographical  districts  to  carry  out  all  phases 
of  public-health  nursing. 

7.  School  nursing  activities  now  lacking  in  many  rural 
schools  can  be  furnished  by  nurses  employed  by  the  county 
board  of  health. 

8.  If   school   medical   inspection   is   made   a    function 
of  county  boards  of  health,  this  important  activity  can 
be  conducted  more  efficiently  on  a  county-wide  basis  with 
trained  personnel  than  under  the  present  system. 

9.  Through    the    permissive    provision    under    which 
tuberculosis  control  activities  may  be  administered  by  the 
county  board  of  health,  these  activities  can  be  directly 
coordinated  with  other  health  services.     This  is  partic- 
ularly desirable  in  the  smaller  counties. 

10.  Under  the  permission   granted   to  cities   to  join 
with  the  rest  of  the  county  for  purposes  of  health  ad- 
ministration, further  coordination  of  health  work  on  a 
county-wide  basis  is  made  possible. 

11.  New   and   much   needed   health   activities  can   be 
undertaken  which  are  not  now  carried  out  and  are  not 
possible  under  the  present  system. 

12.  Vitally    important    maternal    and    infant   hygiene 
measures  can  be  organized  and  efficiently  conducted. 

13.  Treatment  facilities  for  the  control  of  the  venereal 
diseases  can  be  provided. 

14.  The    sanitary    quality    of    milk    can    be    assured 
through  a  county-wide  inspection  service. 

15.  The  sanitary   quality   of  water  supplies   can   be 
supervised  through  a  county  sanitary  engineer. 

16.  Modern  epidemiological  methods  can  be   applied 
for  control  of  the  communicable  diseases  in  place  of  the 
present    ineffective    system.     Toxin-antitoxin,    smallpox 
vaccination  and  other  activities  can  be  conducted  by  per- 
sonnel provided  for  these  and  other  services. 

17.  Less  intimate  state  supervision  and  fewer  direct 
services  from  the  State  Department  of  Health  will  be 
required  because  of  better  local  organization. 


busy  driving  interested  majority  of  the  state  living  in  the 
large  communities  has  been  waiting  in  vain  for  the  leisurely 
negativism  and  retarded  civic  conscience  of  the  rural  minor- 
ity of  New  York  State,  to  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  of 
voluntarily  catching  up  with  the  health  procession,  by  consol- 
idating its  health  jurisdictions  and  casting  off  the  unwieldi- 
ness  of  an  almost  colonial  form  of  village  housekeeping. 

At  present  the  part-time  untrained  health  officer,  if  he  is 
fearless,  is  likely  to  lose  some  of  his  private  practice;  if  he 
is  timid,  he  cannot  be  a  successful  health  officer.  Lack  of 
competent  official  leadership  has  brought  the  all  too  familiar 
blight  of  a  mob  of  volunteer  agencies,  in  rivalry  with  each 


other  and  almost  at  war  to  pick  up  the  contributed  dollars 
for  their  work. 

No  better  national  health  credo  need  be  distributed  to 
legislators  and  county  boards  than  the  seventeen  points  of 
advantage  of  the  county  health  department  over  multiple 
local  jurisdictions  in  the  adjoining  column. 

What  blocks  the  inevitable?  Where  are  the  hurdles  that 
trip  the  public  in  its  urge  to  progress?  Seriously,  are  the 
following  operative  in  New  York  State  and  probably  in 
many  another:  "Fear  on  the  part  of  some  elements  of  the 
medical  profession  that  this  would  lead  to  'state  medicine.' 
— Belief  that  a  mandatory  law  is  not  desirable. — Fear  of 
added  costs  of  the  new  system"?  To  overcome  these  it  is 
suggested  that  the  introduction  of  county  health  departments 
if  called  for  by  state  law  be  spread  over  a  five-year  period, 
effective  first  in  the  larger  counties. 

In  urging  the  usual  arguments  for  trained  versus  ac- 
cidental health  officers  we  are  reminded  that  the  incompetent 
physician  may  put  his  patient  in  danger  but  the  inadequate 
health  officer  risks  the  lives  of  the  whole  town. 

An  ingenious  and  timely  innovation  is  proposed  in  the 
plan  to  establish  two  grades  for  authorized  local  health  of- 
ficers, those  competent  to  be  in  charge  of  communities  of 
over  50,000  and  those,  part-  or  full-time,  who  have  had  less 
experience  but  command  the  fundamentals  for  service  to 
smaller  cities,  consolidated  districts,  and  to  serve  as  deputies 
in  larger  jurisdictions.  As  for  public-health  nursing,  with 
all  the  credit  that  can  properly  and  abundantly  be  accorded 
to  present  accomplishment,  the  following  terse  phrases  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  standards  still  unattained.  Improvement 
should  remedy:  "Inadequate  number  of  public-health  nurses 
in  many  areas;  large  percentage  of  unqualified  nurses;  lack 
of  coherent  programs;  absence  of  competent  local  super- 
vision." A  delightfully  refreshing  suggestion  where  tuber- 
culosis control  is  dealt  with  is  that  at  least  i  per  cent  of  the 
total  public  expenditure  for  tuberculosis  care  could  profit- 
ably be  provided  for  research  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  What  a  revolution  it  would  cause  in  public  serv- 
ice if  each  function  were  studied  critically  by  only  a  I  per 
cent  of  its  cost. 

The  greatest  steps  forward,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
group  including  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  is  in  the  concep- 
tion of  personal  and  civic  duties  for  prevention  and  definitive 
treatment  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Great  advances  have 
been  made  by  laws  amended  since  the  presentation  of  the 
provisional  report  of  a  year  ago,  which  clarify  responsibility 
for  discovery  and  treatment  as  nowhere  else  attempted  in 
this  country.  Especial  satisfaction  will  be  taken  by  every 
health  officer  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  emphasis  upon 
epidemiological  search  for  sources  of  infection,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  cold  reason  and  logical  action  as  applies  now  in 
controlling  smallpox,  typhoid  and  diphtheria. 

Of  a  similar  purpose  is  the  recommendation  to  quote  in- 
ternational maternal  deathrates  less  and  study  the  actual 
cause  of  such  calamity  more,  and  immediately  upon  its  oc- 
curence,  as  has  been  done  for  the  past  two  years  in  New 
York  City.  Further  satisfaction  will  be  taken  by  many 
hundreds  of  school  doctors  in  the  recommendation  that 
medical  examination  of  school  children  be  less  frequent  and 
more  thorough. 

In  the  five  hundred  well  printed  and  charted  pages  of 
this  volume  we  have  incomparably  the  best  analytical  and 
constructive  review  of  health  organization  and  service,  and 
defects  in  them,  so  far  presented  for  any  state  of  our  country. 


It's  News 


By  ELIZABETH   STEM   HEALY 

Director  of  Campaign   Publicity,    Welfare   Federation    of    the   Orangtt,   .V«i    Jersey 


i  O  substantiate  2  notion  that  social  information  and 
social-work  organizations  have,  since  unemployment 
took  the  first  page,  attained  larger  stature  in  the 
newspapers  I  have  turned  the  files  for  three  consecutive 
months  of  The  Evening  News,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a 
paper  of  state-wide  circulation  and  of  great  prestige  in  the 
established  life  of  North  Jersey.  And  this  is  the  record  of 
this  one  metropolitan  daily  as  I  found  it. 

In  the  seventy-nine  publishing  days  of  those  three  months 
there  were  181  stories  concerned  with  community-chest 
campaigns,  101  with  state  relief  organization  and  procedure, 
fifteen  with  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemploy- 
ment Relief,  sixty-nine  with  town  relief  funds,  forty-four 
was  headed,  Industry  Tenders  a  Plan  in  Social  Perform- 
with  individual  private  social  agencies  and  thirty-one  with 
the  proposed  county  welfare  boards.  Editorials  bearing  on 
these  news  stories  numbered  thirty-seven.  This  array  did 
not  include  frequent  news  from  state  agencies  such  as  the 
Pension  Survey  Commission  or  the  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians,  though  this  news  contained  much  social 
information.  Evidence  of  a  changing  editorial  pattern  in 
relation  to  social  work  could  be  drawn  from  the  better 
treatment  of  material  than  in  other  and  happier  times  and 
from  the  weight  given  to  it  in  the  supporting  editorials. 

If  I  were  to  remark  to  any  newpaper  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance that  what  social  workers  have  to  say  about  unemploy- 
ment these  days  gets  almost  as  adequate  reporting  as  what 
politicians  have  to  say  and  were  to  remind  him  that  it  was 
not  ever  thus  he  would  reply,  "Then  social  workers  must 
be  saying  something  that  has  meaning  for  the  average  news- 
paper reader."  True  enough.  But  there  is  a  change  too 
in  the  receptivity  of  the  average  reader.  Whoever  speaks  and 
acts  today  in  the  matter  of  unemployment  has  a  ready-made 
audience  and  the  social  worker  is  saying  and  doing  a  good 
deal  more  than  she  used  to.  That  accounts  perhaps  for 
the  larger  space. 

Promise  of  better  understanding  and  perhaps  evidence  of 
trends  may  be  seen,  in  the  instance  of  this  one  newspaper, 
in  the  fact  that  the  daily  spectacle  of  sandwich  distribution 
in  a  public  park  by  an  anonymous  gentleman  whom  rumor 
had  for  a  gangster  was  played  in  the  news  for  about  its 
worth  as  a  form  of  relief — that  is,  very  little,  and  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  editorial  columns  only  as  a  vagary  of 
human  nature.  There  were  no  stories  of  desperate  fathers 
killing  their  starving  little  ones  "while  gold  flowed  into  the 
coffers  of  the  community  chest,"  nor  any  even  distantly 
related  to  that  particular  variety  of  insinuated  scandal. 

For  further  signs  of  interest  in  the  social  point  of  view 
the  editorial  page  must  be  read.  For  a  long  time  such 
phrases  as  "social  order,"  and  "social  forces"  have  been 
creeping  in  more  frequently  and  comments  as  likely  as  not 
become  interpretations.  Early  in  October,  quite  unsolicited, 
a  leading  editorial  placed  the  job  of  the  private  family 
agency  and  related  it  to  the  responsibility  of  the  state  '« 


clearly  and  lucidly  that  even  social  workers  quoted  it.  A 
comprehensive  review  and  interpretation  of  the  Swope  Plan 
ance.  One  of  the  many  editorials  about  the  community 
chest  said  that  to  contribute  to  it  was  to  take  the  first  and 
most  obvious  step  in  stemming  "social  disorganization."  An- 
other referred  to  old-age  pensions  as  cheaper  in  human  and 
material  costs  than  the  almshouses,  and  still  another  pro- 
tested against  giving  the  police  or  "any  other  body  power  to 
deport  persons  whom  they  may  arbitrarily  classify  as  un- 
desirable . . .  and  anyway  moving  undesirables  from  one 
place  to  another  is  not  helpful." 

Such  editorial  straws  are  not  phenomenal  even  in  a  news- 
paper like  this  one,  which  is  neither  a  rebel's  elbow  nor  a 
mouthpiece  for  "all  good  works"  nor  yet  a  marcher  with 
things  as  they  «re.  But  I  submit  on  the  face  of  this  evidence 
that  the  editorial  mind  at  least  of  this  particular  paper  is 
becoming  more  receptive  to  the  principles  and  the  practices 
of  social  work  than  it  was  previous  to  the  justly  celebrated 
year  1929. 

Of  Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  managing  editor  of  The  Newark 
News,  I  asked :  "Is  this  record  of  yours  due  only  to  the 
news  value  of  unemployment  and  to  the  fact  that  all  hands, 
including  the  social  workers,  are  driving  at  it,  or  is  it  be- 
cause the  paper  has  taken  on  new  responsibility  as  a  public 
servant  to  be  informative  on  matters  of  social  welfare?" 

The  newspaper  man  in  him  answered,  "A  good  newspaper 
is  always  a  public  servant.  We've  always  been  interested  in 
what  the  social-work  organizations  are  doing.  It's  just  good 
business.  This  newspaper  can't  live  in  the  community  with- 
out living  with  it.  It  is  our  job  to  know  the  people  of  New- 
ark and  what  they  are  doing,  to  know  what  is  good  for  the 
community  and  what  isn't.  If  the  social-service  organiza- 
tions have  something  that  is  good  for  the  community  it  is 
our  job  to  understand  it  and  to  take  part  in  their  educa- 
tional job.  And  we  might  do  better  if  the  social  workers 
gave  us  a  better  chance,  would  take  time  to  let  us  be  as 
intelligent  as  we  know  how  to  be," 

INCE  no  managing  editor  is  going  to  admit  that  at  his 
city  desk  there  is  any  new  sense  of  the  value  of  social 
service  (good  heavens,  somebody  might  give  a  tea  for  him!) 
we  have  for  evidence  of  new  stature  with  the  news-men  only 
volume,  display  and  the  tone  of  the  editorial  page.  How 
much  of  the  gain  is  due  to  increased  knowledge  of  social 
work  and  of  its  personnel  as  people  on  the  ground  floor 
in  this  business  of  relief  can  be  no  more  than  guesswork 
weighted  with  belief.  Certainly  social  workers  have  been 
turned  to  for  information  and  asked  for  advice  repeatedly. 
I  believe  that  at  the  moment  and  in  certain  localities 
social  work  and  social  workers  are  changing  form  in  the 
unconscious  newspaper  mind,  changing  from  charity  folk 
and  reformers  who  must  be  accommodated,  to  practical 
partners  in  the  grim  bu?ine>s  of  getting  »is  out  of  the  hole 
with  the  least  possible  "social  disorganization." 
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After  Commencement 

GRANTING,  as  J.  L.  Merrill  declares  in  the  foreword, 
that  "the  pursuit  of  sweetness  and  light  among  typical 
American  alumni,  while  more  assiduously  undertaken  than 
some  cynics  are  likely  to  believe,  is  considerably  hampered  by 
the  grim  business  of  struggling  to  survive  in  this  American 
scene,"  there  is  still  room  for  optimism  in  Alumni  Interest  in 
Continuing  Education,  a  report  of  a  study  by  Ferdinand  F. 
Stone  and  Jessie  A.  Charters  recently  published  by  Ohio  State 
University.  With  benefit  of  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration the  Department  of  Adult  Education  and  the  Alumni 
Association  set  out  to  see  what  graduates  are  doing  and  want- 
ing. Personal  interviews  and  questionnaires  applied  to  a  group 
of  alumni  (both  sexes)  in  Toledo,  believed  to  be  typical,  re- 
vealed that  practically  all  are  pursuing  "cultural  and  intel- 
lectual activities  which  are  educational  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  generally  used."  More  than  half  are  open-minded 
with  respect  to  a  relation  with  the  university  in  this  field. 
When  the  study  asked  what  the  alumnus  wants  from  his  uni- 
versity, the  answers  (it  takes  four  printed  pages  to  list  them) 
ranged  from  menus  and  better  football  seats  to  an  index  of 
magazines  pertaining  to  mechanical  engineering.  As  to  prefer- 
ences in  educational  methods,  requests  were  as  follows  in  order 
of  popularity:  vocational  journals,  alumni  magazines;  bulletins 
on  new  researches;  suggestions  of  books  to  keep  the  alumnus 
abreast  of  modern  developments  in  all  fields;  lectures  by  Ohio 
State  or  other  professors;  discussion  groups;  radio.  Women 
were  found  to  be  more  interested  in  group  meetings  than  men. 
"At  present  their  groups  are  better  organized,  meet  more 
regularly,  and  therefore  require  some  plan  for  a  program. 
Men's  noon  luncheon  meetings  are  unresponsive  to  programs 
requiring  the  attendance  and  the  attention  of  the  group." 

Dare  We  Build? 

UNDER  the  title  Dare  the  School  Build  a  New  Social 
Order?  a  new  pamphlet  brings  together  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  three  much  discussed  papers  by  George  S.  Counts 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association,  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  and  the  National  Council  of 
Education  (John  Day  Pamphlets,  No.  n.  64  pages.  Price 
25  cents  of  the  John  Day  Company,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City).  "That  the  existing  school  is  leading  the  way  to 
a  'better  social  order,"  the  author  declares,  "is  a  thesis  which 
few  informed  persons  would  care  to  defend."  Yet  in  difficult 
and  dangerous  times  like  the  present,  "if  we  are  content  to 
remain  where  all  is  safe  and  quiet  and  serene,  we  shall  dedicate 
ourselves,  as  teachers  have  commonly  done  in  the  past,  to  a 
role  of  futility,  if  not  of  positive  reaction.  Neutrality  with 
respect  to  the  great  issues  that  agitate  society,  while  perhaps 
theoretically  possible,  is  practically  tantamount  to  giving  sup- 
port to  the  forces  of  conservatism."  These  issues  the  author 


sees  as  "the  task  of  reconstructing  our  economic  institutions 
and  of  reformulating  our  social  ideals."  "The  growth  of 
science  and  technology  has  carried  us  into  a  new  age  where 
ignorance  must  be  replaced  by  knowledge,  competition  by  co- 
operation, trust  in  providence  by  careful  planning  and  private 
capitalism  by  some  form  of  capitalized  economy.  .  .  .  The 
teaching  profession,  or  at  least  its  progressive  elements,  should 
eagerly  grasp  the  opportunity  which  the  fates  have  placed  in 
their  hands." 

Wisconsin's  Experimental  College 

\  COMMITTEE  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
•**•  has  refused  to  endorse  the  report  and  plan  submitted 
some  months  ago  by  the  advisers  of  the  Experimental  College 
and  offers  one  of  its  own.  In  the  report  presented  last  Febru- 
ary to  the  faculty,  the  advisers  had  recommended  that  four 
further  experimental  units  be  set  up  to  study  the  problems  of 
men  and  women  students  in  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years 
and  that  another  unit  consider  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Their  22O-page  report,  summarizing  candidly  the  deliberations 
and  experience  of  the  preceding  six  years,  is  a  suggestive  and 
illuminating  record  of  successes,  errors  and  potentialities  of 
progressive  methods  in  college  education.  The  college  com- 
mittee which  has  been  considering  it  protests  that  appraisal 
must  still  be  a  matter  of  opinion  rather  than  demonstrable 
fact;  that  to  follow  the  recommmendations  would  cause  a  lack 
of  articulation  and  "an  uncertainty  which  would  demoralize 
the  plans  of  the  University,"  while  housing  of  these  groups  of 
students  in  dormitories  would  cause  friction;  and  believes  that 
a  comprehensive  study  should  be  made  of  what  has  been  done 
in  other  universities  for  freshmen  and  sophomore  students.  As 
an  alternative  the  Committee  recommends  a  unit  of  two  hun- 
dred students  in  the  first  two  college  years.  The  curriculum 
for  this  unit  would  be  divided  into  two  parts:  half  devoted 
to  the  study  of  one  or  more  civilizations,  with  individual  con- 
ferences as  the  method  of  instruction;  half  given  to  such 
courses  as  mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages  and  other 
topics  required  or  recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  do 
their  major  work  in  letters,  science,  or  the  professions. 

Education  on  Its  Way 

'TVHAT  "education"  in  an  organized  sense  has  swept  far 
•*•  from  the  little  red  schoolhouse  appears  at  a  glance  in  the 
annual  report  just  issued  by  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education.  The  past  year's  studies  have  included  educa- 
tion for  the  unemployed;  education  and  occupation  (see  The 
Survey,  March  15,  1932,  page  668,  Opportunity)  ;  adult  educa- 
tion in  industry;  Negro  adult  education  in  Atlanta,  Georgia 
and  the  Harlem  district  of  New  York  City;  workers'  educa- 
tion, religious  education,  radio  education;  education  for  prison- 
ers, for  alumni,  and  adults  in  rural  districts.  "Americans  are 
examining  principles — economic,  psychological,  historical  and 
philosophical — with  a  scepticism  seldom  exhibited  during  the 
boom  days,"  declares  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  director  of  the 
Association,  in  the  report.  "They  are  also  showing  a  disinclina- 
tion to  accept  business,  governmental,  or  other  leadership  at 
face  value  which  is  at  once  the  despair  and  the  hope  of  the 
democracy." 

Down  South 

TNADEQUACY  of  southern  schools  is  not  a  product  of  the 
-*-  depression,  declares  James  E.  Sidel,  director  of  legislation 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  American  Child.  "Many  counties  and  even  whole  states 
are  burdened  with  those  who  deny  that  every  child  has  a  right 
to  an  education.  Local  conditions  are  reflections  of  that  atti- 
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tude."  One  county  with  fourteen  thousand  children  has  school 
facilities  for  seven  thousand.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  teachers' 
salaries  of  $10  a  month  plus  board  and  lodging.  Contrasting 
bright  spots  appear  in  the  proposed  school  survey  in  Kentucky, 
offsetting  the  state  legislature's  attempt  to  cut  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  University  of  Kentucky;  in  the  opportunity  school 
opened  in  Knoxville;  the  adoption  of  a  new  technique  of  voca- 
tional guidance  worked  out  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, by  the  Tulsa  schools;  the  decision  of  the  Georgia  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  to  undertake  a  questionnaire-surrey 
of  school  attendance.  Indifferent  teaching  and  inadequate  and 
cheerless  schools  are  among  die  reasons  why  children  snatch 
at  the  first  pitiful  opportunity  to  leave  school  and  start  work, 
Mr.  Sidel  believes.  "Teachers  and  superintendents  frequently 
accept  any  excuse  and  seldom  concern  themselves  as  to  why 
children  are  out  of  school.  Attendance  officers  are  few  and 
far  between;  when  they  exist  at  all  they  are  untrained  and 
often  ineffective." 

Making  the  City  a  Laboratory 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  Social  Science  Research  Labora- 
tory has  been  announced  by  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Experimentally  such  a  plan  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  past  two  years  during  which  some  160  students  have 
been  carrying  on  seventy-three  research  projects,  including 
housing  conditions,  the  use  of  leisure  by  unemployed  boys  and 
girls,  the  troubles  of  transplanted  Porto  Ricans  and  the  like. 
A  score  of  health  and  social  agencies  are  cooperating  with  the 
university  in  the  project  while  a  notable  committee  of  outsiders 
are  acting  as  advisers.  Unlike  laboratories  in  the  physical 
sciences,  the  Social  Science  Research  Laboratory  does  not  take 
as  its  habitat  any  one  building  or  wing.  "Although  there  is  a 
room  so  labeled  at  St.  Nicholas  Terrace,"  President  Robinson 
reports,  "the  students  are  literally  using  the  entire  city  as  their 
laboratory  with  the  result  that  many  of  them,  though  they 
hare  lived  here  all  their  life,  are  becoming  aware  for  the  first 
time  of  a  New  York  thev  did  not  know  existed." 


WESTERN  RESERVE  L-vivtRsiTV  is  trying  an  innovation  this 
year  in  having  separate  commencement  exercises  for  the  various 
graduate  schools.  The  Medical  School,  for  example,  will  hold 
its  exercises  in  the  medical  library  and  the  program  will  in- 
clude an  address  by  a  representative  of  the  Cleveland  Academy 
of  Medicine  welcoming  the  profession's  newcomers,  thus 
emphasizing  not  the  end  of  a  college  career  but  the  real  "com- 
mencement" to  which  college  years  have  led. 


EDUCATION  and  Racial  Readjustment  is  the  title  of  the 
report  summarizing  the  Peabody  Conference  on  Dual  Educa- 
tion in  the  South  held  at  George  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  July  1931.  It  is  published  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference,  703  Standard  Bldg.,  Aalanta,  Ga. 


SPECIAL  provision  for  precocious  students  who  have  fulfilled 
all  college  entrance  requirements  at  the  ages  of  13  to  15  years 
are  offered  by  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
The  plan  is  to  offer  a  special  program  as  definitely  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  these  superior  students  as  are  the  special  classes 
for  subnormal  children  in  the  elementary  school. 


NEW  pamphlets  for  teens  and  twenties  interested  in  interna- 
tional peace:  The  A.  B.  C.  of  the  Peace  Movement,  by  Anna 
T.  Nilsson,  published  by  the  International  League  of  Youth, 
Geneva  Section;  Youth  Faces  the  New  World,  by  G.  James 
Joyce,  League  of  Nations  Union  'League  of  Nations  Associa- 
tion, 6  East  39  Street,  New  York). 


Unemployment 


The  Grim  Business  of  Dismissal 

"'"T"*HE  hard  part  of  operating  an  emergency  work  bureau," 

•*•  says  WUliam  H.  Matthews  of  New  York,  "come*  when 
funds  fail  and  people  must  be  laid  off  who  have  no  occupation 
to  turn  to."  Two  years  of  directing  the  largest  and  most  con- 
spicuously successful  work-relief  bureau  in  the  country  have 
not  taught  Mr.  Matthews  how  to  shrink  a  work- relief  payroll 
painlessly.  The  April  budget  of  the  New  York  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau  was  $1,400,000.  The  May  budget  was  $525,000. 
The  gap  between  these  two  figures  is  filled  with  men  and 
women  who  had  to  be  turned  out  into  a  jobless  world  bereft 
of  the  $15  weekly  wage  which  had  been  their  only  bulwark 
against  want. 

"There  is  no  mitigation  to  the  hardship  of  such  a  slash  as 
this,"  says  Mr.  Matthews.  "After  we  have  exhausted  every 
method  of  determining  who  will  suffer  least  from  dismissal 
we  have  hardly  made  a  dent  in  the  problem.  It  is  impossible 
to  act  on  the  merits  of  individual  cases  when  the  merit  is  need 
and  all  are  needy. 

"We  begin  our  ungrateful  task  by  reinvestigating  every 
family  and  making  a  renewed  effort  to  uncover  some  resource 
to  which  they  can  turn.  Families  that  have  had  any  contact 
with  a  relief  or  semi-relief  agency  are  referred  back  to  it, 
assured,  we  hope,  of  a  friend.  People  with  any  kinfolk  still  at 
work  must  go.  In  general  men  with  large  families  are  retained 
in  preference  to  those  with  small  ones.  A  good  work  record 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  bureau  is  another  point  that  is 
weighed.  And  that  is  just  about  as  far  as  relative  need  can 
get  us  in  arriving  at  decissions. 

"When  it  comes  to  laying  off  whole  blocks  of  people,  as  of 
course  we  must,  we  have  found  that  it  creates  less  tension 
and  unhappiness  to  close  out  a  whole  shift  of  workers  or  a 
whole  work  project  than  to  try  to  pick  and  choose  those  who 
shall  go  and  those  who  shall  stay.  In  our  Women's  Bureau 
we  had  to  cut  from  6000  to  1500.  This  was  done  almost 
entirely  by  closing  up  projects,  with  certain  individuals  where 
investigation  had  revealed  exceptional  conditions,  transferred 
to  the  few  activities  we  have  kept  going.  There  is  no  routine 
technique  of  dismissal  in  work  relief.  There  is  only  grim  and 
bitter  necessity." 

State  Funds  Run  Low 

THE  renewal  of  state  funds,  which  were  so  comforting 
when  they  first  dropped  into  the  unemployment  relief  situa- 
tion, is  now  a  matter  of  acute  concern  in  those  states  which 
have  assumed  the  obligation  of  aiding  their  distressed  citizens. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
Chester  I.  Barnard,  chairman,  is  spending  about  $1,000,000  a 
month  and  will  come  to  the  bottom  of  its  pocket  on  July  I. 
It  is  asking  the  legislature  to  submit  a  $20,000,000  bond  issue 
to  the  voters  in  November  and  meantime  to  impose  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  gasoline  to  bridge  the  summer.  In  efforts  to 
stretch  every  dollar  to  the  last  penny  the  New  Jersey  Ad- 
ministration is  experimenting  with  various  combinations  of 
work-  and  home-relief.  Straight  work-relief  has  not  been  an 
unqualified  success  on  the  economy  side  and  the  Administra- 
tion is  gradually  swinging  over  to  the  method  by  which  able- 
bodied  family  men  work  out  their  grocery  orders.  In  Long 
Branch  every  man  on  relief  is  engaged  in  town  work. 

The  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  Edward  L. 
Ryerson,  Jr.,  chairman,  reports  that  the  $18,500,000  state  fund, 
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which  purblind  optimists  thought  would  last  for  thirteen 
months,  will  scarcely  suffice  for  six  and  will  be  exhausted 
before  August  I.  Total  relief  needs  in  the  state,  says  the  Com- 
mission, will  be  considerably  greater  next  fall  and  winter  than 
last,  while  private  relief  funds  will  probably  be  smaller  and 
local  public  funds  no  larger.  The  Commission  estimated  that 
an  additional  $20,000,000  will  be  necessary  to  carry  state  relief, 
on  its  present  basis,  until  March  I,  1933,  when  the  Commission 
expires.  But  its  recommendation  to  the  legislature  that  a  bond 
issue  for  this  amount  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  November 
was  defeated.  Instead  the  state  senate  authorized  the  Com- 
mission on  Taxation  and  Expenditure  "to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  needs  of  the  situation."  Competent  observers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  "needs  of  the  situation"  are  already 
apparent  and  that  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  next  fall 
is  inevitable. 

Relief  Gardens  Multiply 

/""^ARDENS  for  the  unemployed  have  graduated  from  the 
^-^  hit-or^miss  methods  of  last  year  into  a  nation-wide  relief 
project  of  large  proportions.  In  New  York  the  State  Tempo- 
rary Relief  Administration  'has  made  gardening  a  major  sum- 
mer activity  in  the  hope  of  relieving  somewhat  the  drain  on 
relief  resources.  Garden  projects  are  organized  by  local  com- 
mittees and  presented  to  the  administration  for  approval.  This 
given,  the  Administration  pays  for  seeds  and  tools  out  of  its 
home-relief  pocket  and  for  plowing  and  preparation  of  the  land 
out  of  its  work-relief  pocket.  Some  fifty  thousand  families  will, 
it  is  expected,  raise  foodstuffs  for  their  summer  needs  with  a 
surplus  against  next  winter.  The  International  Harvester 
Company  is  promoting  gardens  for  its  laid-off  employes  in  a 
dozen  cities  where  it  has  plants  of  one  kind  or  another.  Each 
operation  is  managed  by  a  garden  committee  with  employe  and 
management  representation,  with  the  advice  of  crop  experts. 
An  aggregate  of  two  thousand  acres  is  under  cultivation  of 
which  about  eight  hundred  acres  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 
All  over  the  country  gardens  are  being  systematized.  In 
Seattle  the  Unemployed  Citizens'  League  (see  The  Survey, 
March  15,  1932,  page  665)  has  organized  a  whole  chain  of 
gardens  through  its  twenty-one  commissaries.  In  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  the  Real  Estate  Board  has  turned  over  to  the  Federated 
Relief  Agencies  all  vacant  lots  and  subdivisions  in  and  around 
the  city  for  cultivation  by  the  unemployed.  The  agencies  also 
have  three  community  farms  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres 
each  the  surplus  produce  from  which  will  be  exchanged  at 
the  food  depot  for  such  staples  as  flour,  sugar  and  coffee.  In 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  co- 
operation with  the  Unemployment  Relief  Board  is  supervising 
more  than  a  thousand  garden  plots.  Akron,  Ohio,  which  last 
year  sniffed  slightly  at  growing  prosaic  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
is  this  year  going  in  heavily  for  vegetables  that  will  store  away 
against  future  necessities. 

An  Idea  Spreads 

SOME  three  thousand  unemployed  families  in  Tacoma, 
Washington,  have  seized  on  the  idea  developed  by  the  Un- 
employed Citizens  League  of  Seattle  (see  The  Survey,  March 
15,  page  665)  and  have  organized  to  help  themselves  "through 
cooperative  effort,  mutual  aid  or  any  or  all  lawful  means 
within  their  power."  Locals  have  been  established  all  over  the 
city,  each  represented  in  the  Central  Unemployed  Federation. 
Each  local  has  a  commissary  and  committees  on  relief,  gardens 
and  fuel.  The  Federation  conducts  common  services  such  as 
repairs  to  shoes  and  clothing.  Within  a  month  after  organiza- 
tion the  League  had  fifty  acres  of  gardens  under  cultivation, 
had  turned  a  condemned  bridge  into  firewood  and  was  prepar- 


ing to  cut  over  an  eighty-acre  tract  of  partly  logged  land. 
Quarters  for  all  the  activities  have  been  donated  by  owners, 
and  have  been  put  in  shape  by  the  men  themselves.  Equipment 
has  been  loaned  by  much  interested  citizens. 

Necessity  Knows  No  Precedent 

THE  needs  of  the  unemployed  have  broken  down  old  tradi- 
tions in  New  Orleans  where  relief  has  always  been  a 
private  function  without  support  from  public  funds.  Through 
the  approval  by  the  voters  of  a  bond  issue  of  $750,000,  unem- 
ployment relief,  which  was  at  the  point  of  vanishing,  has  had 
a  new  lease  on  life.  The  vote  was  limited  to  taxpayers  on 
real  estate,  automobiles  and  other  personal  property  and  the 
bond  issue,  to  carry,  had  to  receive  not  only  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  but  those  votes  had  to  represent  a  majority  of  the 
property  valuation.  It  passed  about  ten  to  one  on  both  counts. 
The  bond  issue  is  based  on  a  technicality  in  the  city's  financial 
system  and  does  not  entail  new  taxation. 

The  day  after  the  special  election  Mayor  Walmsley  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  six  district  stations  for  the  interviewing 
of  applicants,  and  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
supervise  expenditures.  This  committee  includes  Edgar  B. 
Stern,  B.  C.  Casanas,  Ben  Beekman,  S.  M.  Smallpage,  Leon 
Heymann  and  A.  G.  Newmeyer.  Expenditures  from  the  fund 
are  limited  by  ordinance  to  $60,000  a  month. 

Work-Relief  for  Posterity 

THE  preservation  of  architectural  records  of  historical 
buildings  is  one  of  the  unusual  work-relief  projects  pro- 
moted in  New  York  by  the  Architects'  Emergency  Committee 
which  is  struggling  manfully  to  meet  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  its  own  profession.  More  than  four  thousand  archi- 
tects and  draftsmen,  hard  hit  by  the  cessation  of  building,  have 
registered  with  the  committee  as  in  need  of  assistance  from 
the  $100,000  relief  fund  raised  within  the  profession.  Most 
historic  buildings,  even  when  carefully  preserved,  have  no 
architectural  records  for  posterity.  The  work  project  consists 
of  assembling  structural  data  and  recording  dimensions  in 
drawings  so  that  in  case  the  buildings  should  be  destroyed  they 
could  be  accurately  reproduced.  The  Miller  House  and  the 
Jacob  Purdy  House  in  White  Plains,  both  associated  with 
George  Washington,  have  been  so  sketched,  the  Westchester 
Park  Commission  cooperating  with  financial  assistance.  The 
Architects'  Emergency  Committe,  Julian  Clarence  Levi,  chair- 
man, is  also  conducting,  as  work-relief,  research  in  the  use  of 
new  materials  for  building  and  in  certain  phases  of  housing. 

Beware  the  Minimum  Standard 

T_TARD  time  have  brought  the  home  economist,  skilled  in 
•*  *•  the  delicate  art  of  evaluating  the  food  dollar  in  terms 
of  essential  needs,  into  the  very  heart  of  social  work.  In  the 
May  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  (101  East  20 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  single  copy  30  cents,)  Blanche  F. 
Dimond,  nutrition  supervisor  for  the  Community  Health  As- 
sociation of  Boston,  tells  of  what  home  economists  are  doing 
in  social  work  in  the  present  emergency  which  she  sees  as  her 
profession's  "greatest  opportunity  and  greatest  challenge."  But 
in  the  very  effectiveness  with  which  her  colleagues  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  times  Miss  Dimond  sees  danger: 

For  years  the  nutritionist  has  been  trying  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  relief-giving  to  meet  the  demands  of  at  least  minimum 
nutrition.  .  .  .  Unless  we  are  extremely  careful  in  our  teaching 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  there  is  definite  danger  in  having 
so-called  emergency  food  orders  accepted  as  standard  for  normal 
times  by  relief  agencies.  We  have  worked  so  long  to  raise  the 
standards  to  meet  at  least  minimum  bodily  requirements  that  it 
will  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  this  happens. 
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Nursing  and  Ethics 


THE    SOCIAL    AND    ETHICAL    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    NVRSING.    kj 
W.    Gofirick.     ilffmOif*.     401    ».     Price    $3    fc*t**d    of    Tke 


WHENEVER  Miss  Goodrich'*  name  appear*  on  a  pro- 
gram as  speaker,  nurses  flock  to  hear  her;  for  few  in 
die  profession  equal  her  in  vision  and  understanding  and  none 
surpass  her  in  eloquence.  The  collection  of  some  of  her  papers 
into  this  volume,  therefore,  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the 
nursing  group,  since  it  affords  a  chance  to  review  with  her 
some  of  the  difficult  problems  which  the  profession  faces  and 
by  seeing  them  through  her  eyes  to  be  inspired  anew  by  her 
wisdom  and  faith.  Aside  from  nurses,  however,  Miss  Good- 
rich's  conception  of  nursing  and  her  portrayal  of  its  change  and 
growth  will  interest  that  great  body  of  co-workers  —  social 
workers,  doctors  and  the  general  public  —  whose  concern  for 
community  service  is  as  great  as  our  own. 

The  papers  are  arranged  in  eight  groups.  The  first,  The 
Nurse  and  Ethics,  serves  as  an  introduction  and  is  a  theme 
found  running  below  the  surface  of  all  discussions.  "So  much 
of  nursing  is  the  essence  of  ethics  that  it  is  consistent  to  assert 
that  the  terms  good  and  ethical  as  applied  to  nursing  practice 
are  synonymous."  The  group  The  Nurse  and  Education  in- 
cludes papers  written  as  early  as  1912,  of  especial  interest 
since  many  of  her  ideas  formulated  at  that  time  have  now 
found  concrete  expression  in  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing  of 
which  she  is  dean,  described  in  detail  in  the  group  The  Nurse 
and  the  University.  The  responsibility  of  the  nurse  for  com- 
munity service  and  world  citizenship  is  dwelt  on  repeatedly. 
The  book  ends  with  a  group  of  papers  entitled  The  Nurse, 
beautiful  portraits  of  three  of  our  greatest  women  —  Jane 
Delano,  Anna  Maxwell  and  Lillian  Clayton  —  inspiring  memo- 
ries to  leave  with  those  fortunate  nurses  to  whom  the  book 
is  dedicated  —  her  students.  KATHARINE  FAVILLE,  R.N. 

Department  of  hurting  Education, 
Colleft  of  the  City  of  Detroit 

Child  Guidance 

CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  PARENTS,  try  il**d  E.  Wtttom.    F.  S.  Crfftt 
A  Co.,  S'nr  York.    351  ff.    Price  $3.50  fottffij  of  Tkt  Surrey. 

'T'HIS  represents  one  of  the  first  publications  of  the  Child 
•*•  Guidance  Division  of  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan 
of  which  the  author  is  the  director.  One  could  wish  that  the 
volume  were  more  general,  better  written  and  less  suggestively 
merely  another  presentation  of  the  ego-libido  theory  of  Dr. 
Marion  E.  Kenworthy,  who  •writes  an  introductory  chapter. 
The  author  recognizes  that  there  is  weakness  in  her  own 
presentation  because  she  acknowledges  that  the  validity  of  her 
data  rests  upon  the  validity  of  her  technics.  Unfortunately 
there  are  many  assumptions  which  call  for  inquiry  as,  for 
example,  the  statement  that  "while  the  symptomatic  behavior 
of  children  of  an  ingoing  type  differs  .  .  .  the  mechanism  operat- 
ing is  much  the  same."  This  is  based  not  upon  fact  but  upon 
interpretation.  The  chapter  on  history-taking,  which  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  social  worker  securing  the  data 


must  be  analytically  objective  to  all  those  with  whom  she  deals, 
leads  in  part  to  an  interpretation  even  during  the  course  of 
history-taking.  It  is  noteworthy  therefore  that  the  chapter 
dealing  with  technic  of  treatment  contains  only  nine  pages. 
There  is,  however,  an  elaborate  presentation  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  a  child,  which  indicates  that  all  that  was  done 
would  have  been  done  by  anyone  intelligent  in  the  art  of  child 
guidance,  irrespective  of  any  relations  to  or  interpretations  in 
terms  of  ego-libido  reactions. 

The  tide  would  imply,  and  the  jacket  suggests,  that  die 
author  deals  only  with  behavior  problems  in  normal  children, 
but  die  nature  of  die  behavior  problems  suggests  dial  some  of 
die  children  are  far  from  the  type  ordinarily  regarded  as 
normal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  die  discussion  of  die  eight 
children  brought  to  book,  there  is  little  to  indicate  die  details 
of  treatment,  die  degree  of  time  involved  and  die  effectiveness 
of  various  procedures.  The  same  bureau  of  child  guidance 
might  easily  have  put  forth  a  book  upon  die  same  topic,  using 
die  same  children,  making  all  die  interpretations  diose  of 
Sigmund  Freud,  Alfred  Adler,  John  B.  Watson  or  H.  Holling- 
worth.  Some  time  a  book  will  be  written  on  one  case  instead 
of  ten,  but  there  will  be  ten  differing  interpretations  of  die 
one  case.  After  die  ten  interpretive  chapters  would  appear 
a  chapter  on  treatment  in  which  the  essential  orthodoxy  of 
applied  guidance  probably  would  appear  despite  analytical 
heterodoxy. 

Despite  these  criticisms  die  reviewer  commends  diis  volume 
because  it  admirably  presents  one  of  the  special  viewpoints  that 
merit  consideration  of  social  workers  and  others  interested  in 
child  guidance.  IKA  S.  WILK,  MJD. 

New  York  City 

Life  in  "the  Yards" 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD:  A  Study  of  Ward  Seven  in  Omaha.  By  Tkfmfj 
Earl  S*Ur*irr.  tlnnicifoJ  L'*mrrity  ff  Om«JU.  Neb.  43  ff.  Price  $1 
fottfaH  ff  Tin  Survey. 

BEHIND  Professor  Sullenger's  orderly  fact*  and  figures 
concerning  "this  cultural  area  with  sentiments,  traditions 
and  a  history  of  its  own,"  lies  die  teeming  life  of  "die  yards" 
wbere  the  second  largest  meat-packing  industry  in  die  world 
dominates  die  social  life  of  die  district  as  it  dominates  die 
economic  life  of  its  10,000  employes.  This  study,  made  at  d»e 
request  of  the  Omaha  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  of  social, 
civic  and  religious  leaders,  follows  die  accepted  pattern  of  good 
social  surveys.  It  follows  die  pageant  of  die  races  as  they 
have  followed  each  odier  through  the  district  for  sixty  years, 
traces  their  cultural  influence  and  measures  dieir  community 
adjustment.  Against  this  background  he  projects  die  lives  of 
some  19,000  people  as  diey  lived  in  1930,  dieir  participation  in 
die  health,  educational,  recreational  and  welfare  services 
offered  by  die  community,  and  what  these  services  profited 
diem.  Behind  everything,  as  pervading  as  dieir  own  redolence, 
are  "die  yards,"  and  all  they  connote  in  die  lives  of  die  people. 
Professor  Sullenger  offers  no  reformative  program.  He 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  die  forces  that  make  a  neighborhood 
and  hangs  it  on  die  wall  for  Omaha  to  ponder. 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Sick  and  Bullied 

HARLAN  MINERS  SPEAK:  Terrx-rion  ia  the  Kentucky  coal  fiekU.  Re- 
pen  of  tke  Dreiter  Committee.  Harceurt,  Brace.  3*8  ft-  Price  (2  fort- 
foii  of  Tke  Siurey. 

THAT  coal  in  the  United  States  is  a  sick  industry  has  been 
repeated  ad  nauseum  until  even  the  babes  in  their  cradles 
know  it.  Certainly  coal  is  sick,  in  England.  Germany,  Poland 
and  elsewhere.  But  in  diose  countries  there  are  no  Harlans, 
no  Ludlow  massacres,  no  Logans  or  Mingos,  no  swaggering 
two-gun  sheriffs  bullying  die  mine  population,  no  machine-guns 
of  private  operator-controlled  armies  called  "die  law"  by 
terror-stricken  women  and  children. 

What  would  happen  in  England  if  a  Welsh  coal  town  were 
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the  scene  of  such  a  "battle"  as  that  of  Evarts,  Harlan  County, 
Ky.,  in  May  1931  ?  Suppose  British  miners  were  compelled  to 
trade  in  company  stores,  frequently  cheated  and  bamboozled; 
suppose  friends,  relatives,  even  ministers  had  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  employers  before  they  could  visit  the  miners' 
homes;  suppose  miners  were  blacklisted  if  they  joined  a  union; 
suppose  a  sympathetic  storekeeper  who  used  his  savings  to  buy 
flour  for  starving  miners  were  indicted  for  criminal  syndical- 
ism; suppose  deputy-sheriffs  continually  raided  miners'  homes 
without  warrant,  keeping  the  dwellers  at  bay  with  pistols  and 
machine-guns;  suppose  a  lawyer  for  the  miners  was  refused 
access  to  his  clients  and  kept  in  jail  eight  days  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  syndicalism. 

Well,  I  should  like  to  be  present  in  the  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments when  the  Government  is  interpolated  on  these  occur- 
rences. 

Survey  readers  will  find  in  this  report  of  the  Dreiser  Com- 
mittee's visit  to  Kentucky  a  tragic  tale  that  has  been  enacted 
and  re-enacted  in  the  coal  fields  for  forty  years.  How  long,  oh 
Lord,  how  long?  Louis  STARK 

New  York  City 


Nursery  Education 


NURSERY   EDUCATION.      Century.     180  pp.     Price   $2   postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 


'T^HIS  book  from  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
•*•  Health  and  Protection  consists  of  a  survey  of  day  nurs- 
eries, nursery  schools  and  non-public  kindergartens  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  inventory  of  all  institutions  other  than 
public-school  kindergartens  for  the  education  and  training  of 
young  children.  Prof.  John  E.  Anderson,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Infant  and  Preschool  Child  of  Prof.  F.  J. 
Kelley's  Committee  on  Education  and  Training,  was  respon- 
sible for  a  companion  volume  on  The  Young  Child  in  the 
Home  to  be  brought  out  later. 

In  this  survey,  some  1236  institutions  were  studied  almost 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  their  administrative  practices, 
but  no  rating  of  their  educational  and  health  service  was  at- 
tempted such  as  that  of  the  appraisal  of  administrative  health 
practice  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Many 
valuable  and  interesting  data  are  presented  however.  The 
recommendations  are  broad  general  statements  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  all-around  education  of  young  children 
and  the  necessity  of  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  all  who  deal 
with  them  a  working  knowledge  of  right  principles.  There 
are  both  general  and  specific  recommendations  on  how  to  oper- 
ate various  types  of  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools.  And 
apropos  of  nothing  in  the  text  the  committee  recommends 
against  keeping  children  over  eighteen  months  of  age  with 
mothers  who  have  been  committed  to  correctional  institutions. 
It  also  has  a  few  words  to  say  about  providing  needed  con- 
veniences for  families  living  in  apartments  and  those  traveling 
by  water  or  rail.  The  committee  called  attention  to  the  neg- 
lect of  parental  education  among  rural  folk.  The  committee 
seemed  to  be  hesitant  about  urging  the  passage  of  laws  to  pro- 
vide for  inspection,  licensing,  or  other  measures  for  insuring 
through  public  authority  minimum  standards  of  care  in  such 
institutions.  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 

Welfare   Council  of  New  York   City 

The  Right  to  Survive 

PHILANTHROPY  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  A  Long-Range  Look  at  Economic 
Policies  in  the  Field  of  Charity.  Papers  Presented  at  the  Fourth  Confer- 
ence on  Financial  and  Fiduciary  Matters,  1931.  Edited  by  Alfred  Wil- 
liams Anthony  for  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  148  pp.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

npHESE  papers  represent  the  program  of  the  fourth  confer- 
•*•  ence  of  this  group.  They  raise  some  very  frank  questions, 
such  as  the  need  for  the  various  philanthropic  organizations, 
whether  they  are  fulfilling  their  purpose,  are  really  alive,  are 
duplicating  each  other,  or  are  adapting  themselves  to  new 
needs.  There  is  some  very  plain  speaking.  For  example,  on 


the  temptation  for  church  financial  officers  to  divert  money 
contributed  for  one  specific  church  purpose  and  use  it  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose.  Grave  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
value  of  endowments  in  any  form.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  trusts  are  superior  to  either  endowments  or  foundations. 
An  increasing  use  of  charitable  annuities  was  noted  but  the 
dangers  involved  are  very  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  every  charitable  organization  now  using  the  an- 
nuity plan  should  have  "competent  actuarial  advice  as  to 
whether  their  annuities  are  on  a  safe  basis  and  what  the  future 
procedure  should  be."  Professional  money-raising  agencies 
come  in  for  extensive  attention  and  they  do  not  emerge  entirely 
unscathed.  For  example,  the  Conference  heard  that  relatively 
few  professionally  conducted  campaigns  terminate  with  the  goal 
reached.  There  is  a  possibility  also  that  many  of  the  millions 
raised  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  went  to  institutions 
which  ought  not  to  have  received  the  funds.  Moreover,  doubt 
was  raised  as  to  whether  the  material  growth  of  certain  edu- 
cational institutions  had  not  perhaps  been  bought  at  the  cost 
of  spiritual  values.  The  staffs  of  philanthropic  organizations 
were  urged  to  get  more  closely  into  touch  with  members  of 
the  bar  to  aid  in  creating  a  better  legal  status  for  giving, 
through  such  simple  matters  of  fact  as  correct  names  of  chari- 
table institutions  and  correct  statements  of  the  legal  organiza- 
tion of  charitable  institutions  and  their  purposes.  Francis  H. 
McLean  offered  a  series  of  searching  tests  for  a  social  agency's 
right  to  survive,  which  include  openness  to  new  ideas  and  ex- 
perimentation, new  types  of  work,  visualizing  of  its  failures  or 
weaknesses,  professional  equipment  of  the  staff,  integration  of 
its  work  with  the  general  social  work  of  the  community,  recruit- 
ing of  new  blood.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Kelly  proposed  somewhat 
similar  tests  for  evaluating  the  smaller  colleges  as  objects  of 
potential  benevolence. 

This  little  volume  may  be  used  with  great  profit  by  teachers 
and  students  of  social  service  administration.    It  should  provide 
a  handy  vade  mecum  for  community  chests  and  the  trustees  and 
executives  of  individual  private  social  agencies. 
Northwestern  University  ARTHUR  J.  TODD 

Belated  Shock 

COMMON    SENSE   AND   THE   CHILD:    A   Plea    for    Freedom,    by   Ethel 
Mannin.    Lippincott.    314  pp.    Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

/^OMMON  Sense  and  the  Child  is  a  prolonged  burst  of 
^*  psychoanalytically  weighted  indignation  against  adults  in 
general  and  parents  in  particular  because  of  the  evils  which 
their  human  nature  has  brought  down  upon  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren, destined  by  the  same  human  nature  to  goodness,  happi- 
ness and  normality,  if  only  parents  can  be  removed  or  reformed 
in  time.  Why  nature  should  be  so  trustworthy  where  the 
young  are  concerned  and  so  misguided  in  regard  to  parents, 
is  a  mystery  for  which  no  solution  is  offered.  Since  every 
other  human  problem  is  cheerfully  and  finally  disposed  of, 
perhaps  we  should  be  grateful  to  have  one  unknown  left  to  us. 

For  Mrs.  Mannin  all  the  evils  which  life  is  heir  to,  includ- 
ing psychological  fear,  neurosis,  sexual  unhappiness  and  the 
like,  are  produced  from  external  causes,  chiefly  through  the 
fault  of  parents  in  early  childhood.  To  remove  these  evils  is 
therefore  quite  possible,  since  it  concerns  only  the  removal  of 
causes  which  can  be  reached.  This  is  a  very  comforting  doc- 
trine. I  cannot  blame  anyone  for  refusing  to  give  it  up.  If 
evil  really  comes  with  parents,  by  all  means  let  us  do  away 
with  them  and  keep  only  children.  Mrs.  Mannin  presents  a 
view  of  life  based  on  a  one-sided  identification  with  the  child 
against  the  adult,  and  with  goodness  and  happiness  against  sin 
and  pain. 

The  book  is  written  to  shock  and  a  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  succeeded.  In  America,  however,  the  most  enlightened 
child-study  groups  have  grown  beyond  the  stage  of  radical 
reaction  and  will  find  little  here  to  contribute  to  a  thoughtful 
understanding  of  the  individual,  be  he  child  or  adult.  For  the 
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too  unsophisticated  or  conservative  it  might  be  a  valuable 
stimulus  to  thinking.  The  sense  Mrs.  Mannin  advocates,  how- 
ever, is  too  common,  too  undifferentiated,  too  dogmatic,  to  be 
of  use  to  die  scientifically  or  therapeutically  minded.  As  an 
antidote.  I  recommend  "Innocent  Voyage"  or  "Trott  and  His 
Litde  Sister."  JESSIE  TAFT 

Children  i  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia 

Aliens 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  OF  ALIENS:  A  Study  in  Ad- 
•nutrative  Law  ud  Procedure,  by  HiUiam  C.  Vmm  Vltck.  Ctmmtm 
•Mfe*  Ftmt.  260  tf-  Price  *J  t**r~4  •/  Tke  Sumy. 

A  T  a  time  when  not  only  are  more  aliens  leaving  die  shores 
**•  of  the  United  States  than  are  entering  but  when  we  are 
actually  srndiny  out  more  than  are  coming  in,  it  is  of  note  that 
the  hitherto  neglected  subject  of  exclusion  and  deportation  of 
aliens  is  receiving  continual  attention.  Dean  Van  Vleck  of  die 
George  Washington  University  School  of  Law  has  added  an- 
other important  volume  to  the  works  dealing  with  die  subject. 
The  author  traces  die  growth  of  immigration  legislation,  die 
legal  background,  administrative  organization  and  die  processes 
of  administrative  control  involved  in  both  exclusion  and  de- 
portation— or  expulsion,  as  Dean  Van  Vleck  calls  it — and  then 
follows  with  more  detailed  discussion  of  both  processes,  and  of 
die  situations  in  which  die  courts  will  review  die  decisions  of 
die  immigration  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  conclusions  are  of  particular  interest.  The  most  im- 
portant is  die  fact  that  die  same  branch  of  die  government 
should  not  act  as  prosecuting,  investigating  and  deciding  officer, 
particularly  in  view  of  die  close  similarity  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings to  those  of  a  criminal  nature.  Dean  Van  Vleck  agrees 
the  suggestion  diat  die  present  Board  of  Review  in  die 
Department  of  Labor  be  given  definite  statutory  authority 
and  that  a  certain  amount  of  legal  training  should  be  one  of 
die  requirements  for  membership  on  the  board,  as  well  as  for 
membership  in  die  force  of  inspectors  dealing  widi  deportation 
hearings.  Despite  his  obvious  social  point  of  view,  Dean  Van 
Meek  omits  die  equally  important  suggestion  that  both  immi- 
gration inspectors  and  those  on  the  Board  of  Review  should 
have  social  as  well  as  legal  training. 

The  book  in  its  approach  and  fulfillment  shows  clearly  diat 
die  author  not  only  has  a  penetration  beyond  die  outer  shell  of 
legal  forms  but  diat  he  has  a  keen  realization  of  the  injustices 
of  die  situation  for  die  alien  and  of  the  need  for  remedy.  The 
chief  defects  of  die  volume  are  an  occasional  looseness  of 
statement,  an  omission  of  reference  to  die  important  points  of 
the  international  implications  of  die  exclusion  and  especially 
die  deportation  processes,  and  an  entire  absence  of  bibliography. 

JANE  PERRY  CLARK 
BaruMrd  College,  New  York 

New  Schools  of  Austria 

THE  AUSTRIAN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTES,  by  Beryl  P^ker. 
/fwfi»  Ffdenl  Putluker.  Firm*  emd  Lriftif.  Dit*»mttJ  tkromgk 
A'nr  XWi  I'mveraly  Boottkcf.  184  ft-  Price  S2.SO  po*pf*  tf  Tke 
Snrtty. 

'T'HE  Austrian  Educational  Institutes  are  die  most  unique 
•*•  of  the  many  educational  experiments  inaugurated  in  1919 
by  the  School  Reform  Department  of  die  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. They  are  still  fulfilling  their  democratic  purpose  to  pro- 
vide secondary  education  to  boys  and  girls  of  ability  whose 
homes  are  so  remote  or  so  poor  diat  else  they  had  little  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education. 

There  are  six  such  schools,  each  located  in  a  former  imperial 
military  academy.  "On  die  parade  grounds  . . .  youths  today 
enjoy  team  sports.  The  rifle  ranges  have  been  turned  into 
ploughed  fields  where  sunbrowned  lads  till  die  soil  diat  pro- 
duces food  for  their  own  nourishment.  Powder  magazines 
have  been  converted  into  carpentry  shops.  .  .  .  Restoration  of 
these  institutions  has  been  largely  die  work  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers.  .  .  .  Parks,  fields  and  gardens  have  been  cleared  of 
debris  and  well  cultivated.  .  .  .  Swimming-pools  have  been 


cleared  and  rebuilt.  . .  .  Small  structures  have  been  erected  to 
meet  the  growing  need  for  group  cottages.  Interiors  have 
been  remodeled  and  adapted  to  progressive  school  purposes. 
Modern  heating,  lighting  and  cooking  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled. ...  In  the  libraries  are  to  be  -found  dozens  of  books 
bound  by  the  students.  The  walls  of  many  rooms  are  decorated 
with  mural  paintings,  designed  and  executed  by  the  boys  and 
girls." 

Child-centered  activity  schools,  the  emphasis  has  been  not 
only  on  intellectual  achievement,  but  also  on  arts  and  crafts, 
sports  and  excursions,  and  on  social  life  and  human  relations. 

Beryl  Parker,  co-author  with  Thomas  Alexander  of  the 
New  Education  in  the  German  Republic,  describes  these  schools 
graphically,  understandingly.  She  visited  them  in  each  of  the 
three  periods  of  their  development,  not  merely  for  a  few  days 
at  a  time  in  their  classrooms,  but  for  five  months,  sharing  their 
work  and  their  play.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
angularly  effective.  There  is  a  bibliography  but  no  index. 

Lucy  L.  W.  WILSOM 
Pkiladelphim 

Some  Sane  Sex 

THE  MASTERY  OF  SEX  THROUGH  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 
by  Leitie  D.  H  rakerknd.  JfcouUu.  246  ft-  Price  $2  fo#t~4  of  Tke 
Survey. 

TN  a  world  deluged  with  sex  literature,  thank  the  good  God 
•*•  for  a  book  like  this!  The  facts  of  sex  could  hardly  be  more 
bluntly  and  baldly  stated;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
layman,  they  appear  to  be  treated  most  exhaustively.  The 
author  deals  with  Companionship  and  Flirting,  The  True  Ap- 
proach to  Marriage,  Birth  Control,  The  Mishandled  Sex  Life, 
The  Unhappy  Marriage,  Sex  Relations  Outside  Marriage, 
Healthymindedness,  and  so  on.  Then  there  are  two  appendices 
in  which  the  author  treats  of  Physical  Facts  and  Physical 
Factors  in  Married  Happiness.  The  viewpoint  from  first  to 
last  is  that  of  a  happily  married  man  who  is  a  psychologist 
and  a  student  of  human  problems,  blessed  with  high  ideals  and 
a  strong  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  relationships.  The  sex 
relation,  to  him,  is  not  a  secret,  furtive,  shameful  thing  to  be 
mentioned  only  in  blushing  whispers,  nor  an  act  of  such  tre- 
mendous sanctity  that  it  must  be  reserved  for  procreation.  On 
die  contrary,  he  considers  it  both  a  source  and  an  expression 
of  the  highest  spiritual  love.  It  is,  to  him,  no  inherited  beast- 
liness which  must  be  indulged  as  a  concession  to  our  animality, 
but  a  glorious  thing  to  be  enjoyed  equally  by  a  man  and  woman 
in  love.  As  his  tide  indicates,  he  aims  not  at  die  mere  under- 
standing of  sex,  but  rather  at  its  mastery;  and  mastery  is  to 
be  understood  as  implying  not  repression  or  suppression  but 
expression. 

You  ought  to  get  this  book  and  read  it  carefully.  Better 
yet,  you  ought  to  get  it  and  read  it  aloud  to  your  wife.  It  will 
probably  clear  up  a  lot  of  die  fogginess  widi  which  your  own 
marriage  relations  may  be  cursed.  And  when  you  have  read  it, 
you  ought  to  hand  it  to  your  adolescent  son  or  daughter.  It  is 
too  mature  for  the  pre-adolescent.  But  if  your  children  are 
fifteen  years  old,  tiis  book  will  go  a  long  way  toward  correct- 
ing the  mistakes  and  breaking  down  die  taboos  with  which  you 
have  probably  endowed  diem. 

CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


How  Teach  Sex? 


STUDIES  IN  PARENTAL  SEX  EDUCATION,  by  C*tor  Ornmt*.  Uat- 
Tfrtity  *f  tlimmetou  Prett.  Pffer  If  I.  A  Rtsrfrck  in  Peffnlal  Ser  Eif- 
ntiem.  2W  fr.  Prict  $1 ;  Pufer  IV,  Tke  Efectivrnrtt  of  •  Purtinlur  Pre~ 
ffram  m  Pfremtfl  Sti  Ei*c*i*m.  31  ff.  Prict  50  cents. 

AS  die  human  race  becomes  more  introspective,  increasing 
emphasis  is  put  on  die  need  for  frank  discussion  of  sex  as 
a  part  of  education.  Much  excellent  work  is  being  done,  but 
this  wave  of  sex  education  has  in  many  cases  so  completely 
engulfed  certain  progressives  that  harm  has  of  necessity  re- 
sulted. To  standardize,  if  possible,  wars  and  means  of  ad- 
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ministering  this  type  of  instruction,  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
these  highly  technical  papers.  They  are  based  on  data  collected 
by  the  Women's  Cooperative  Alliance  since  1925  and  carefully 
studied  by  a  research  staff  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  place  for  sex  instruction  is  the  home 
and  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  therefore  to  "prepare  the 
parents  of  young  children  to  understand  the  possibilities  of  sex 
as  it  relates  to  the  family  and  to  society."  A  study  was  made 
of  the  knowledge,  attitudes  and  practices  of  2157  parents  toward 
human  reproduction.  Personal  contacts  by  special  field  workers 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  two  groups  of  mothers  (235  in  each). 
These  were  as  nearly  alike  as  humans  can  be.  They  were 
similar  in  seven  social  factors,  including  type  of  family,  re- 
ligious affiliations,  occupation  of  father,  age  of  mother,  type  of 
home  and  neighborhood,  and  birthplace  of  parents.  Group  A 
was  the  control  group  and  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  special 
program  in  sex  instruction  at  the  time  of  record.  Against  this 
was  paired  group  B  which  had  completed  the  parent-education 
program  of  the  Women's  Cooperative  Alliance. 

The  rigorous  statistical  analysis  of  this  data  "shows  a 
persistent,  though  small,  percentage  favorable  to  the  program" 
followed.  Here  then  is  work  of  cumbersome  aridity  to  prove 
that  parental  sex  instruction  is  a  good  thing.  We  look  in  vain 
for  constructive  and  practical  suggestions. 

Without  doubt  this  attempt  to  apply  the  best  techniques  of 
the  researcher  to  a  field  hitherto  unexplored  has  its  value  as 
a  piece  of  pioneer  work.  It  must  however  be  accepted  with  a 
number  of  reservations  which  Miss  Owings  herself  briefly 
enumerates  in  the  second  of  the  papers.  It  remains  for  "further 
demonstration  .  .  .  that  the  human  reproductive  system  and 
mating-urge  behavior  are  subjects  as  susceptible  to  treatment 
in  educational  programs  at  the  teacher-training  level,  as  are 
the  other  body  systems.  .  .  ."  Personal  inhibitions  admittedly 
play  a  large  part  in  this  field.  Will  research  eventually  be  able 
to  offer  a  standardized  program  where  human  emotions  are  so 
closely  entangled?  MARGUERITE  E.  SCHWARZMAN 

Director,  The  Children's  Laboratories, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Factory  Medicine 

MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  AND  SERVICE  IN  INDUSTRY.  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board.  125  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

'  I  AHIS  is  a  report  of  a  survey  of  443  industrial  establish- 
•*•  ments,  representing  a  total  of  one  million  odd  employes, 
which  have  instituted  medical  programs.  Similar  studies  were 
made  in  1920  and  1924,  so  that  by  comparison  an  indication 
of  the  trend  in  industrial  medical  service  is  obtained.  The 
trend  is  encouraging.  It  shows  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  smaller  plants  employing  less  than  one  thousand,  or 
even  five  hundred,  to  introduce  medical  service;  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  plants  giving  physical  examinations,  with  a 
tendency  to  make  them  more  thorough  and  a  tendency  to  pay 
more  attention  to  purely  medical  cases.  The  first  of  these  de- 
velopments reflects  the  realization  in  the  smaller  plant  with 
its  high  accident  rate,  that  medical  service  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  compensation  costs.  There  is  also 
realization  that  the  value  of  the  medical  department  is  not 
limited  to  reducing  compensation  costs  alone,  but  that  by  a 
preventive  medical  program  which  means  physical  examina- 
tions, periodic  check-ups,  health  education,  advice,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  minor  illnesses,  absenteeism  from  sickness, 
which  is  far  greater  than  that  from  accidents,  and  labor  turn- 
over are  both  reduced  with  mutual  benefit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  unprejudiced  mind  of  the 
value  of  medical  service,  especially  preventive  medical  service, 
in  industry  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life.  Unfortunately  many 
workers  themselves  entertain  a  prejudice  against  such  service 
based  on  fear  that  through  it  the  handicapped  will  be  unem- 
ployed because  of  their  handicap.  Partial  alleviation  of  this 
fear  should  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  studv  described 


the  largest  number  of  rejections  was  found  to  be  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  those  accepted.  The  most  enlightened  industrial 
medical  policy  makes  a  point  of  placing  handicapped  workers 
whenever  possible  rather  than  rejecting  them.  It  is  an  over- 
sight of  this  study  that  this  particular  aspect  of  medical  service 
receives  no  mention.  ADELAIDE  Ross  SMITH,  M.D. 

New  York  State  Labor  Department 

Pasteur 

THE  GENIUS  OF  LOUIS  PASTEUR,  by  Piers  Campion.  Macmillan. 
361  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SCIENTISTS  and  sociologists  in  quest  of  inspiration  can 
*~  always  find  it  in  the  career  of  Louis  Pasteur,  the  tanner's 
son  who  became  the  first  citizen  of  France.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tremely well  written  story  of  the  life  of  the  brilliant  chemist 
who  rose  from  obscurity  to  fame  by  his  researches  on  fermenta- 
tion and  microbic  life,  his  studies  on  silkworm  diseases  and 
the  maladies  of  wine  and  beer,  his  contributions  to  Listerian 
surgery,  his  conquest  of  anthrax  and  rabies;  and  his  develop- 
ment of  immunizing  agents. 

The  genius  of  Louis  Pasteur,  as  shown  in  this  book,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  his  labors  were  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  a  suffer- 
ing humanity.  Mankind  has  not  ceased  to  suffer,  but  its  travail, 
at  least  with  respect  to  preventable  diseases,  has  been  appreci- 
ably lessened  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Pasteur,  who  has  been 
voted  by  his  countrymen  as  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  all  time. 

The  early  reward  for  the  scientific  and  altruistic  zeal  of 
Pasteur  was  the  customary  one.  He  was  attacked  and  beset 
by  a  host  of  deluded,  malicious,  and  careless  members  of  this 
same  suffering  humanity,  so  that  the  story  of  his  life  is  one 
not  merely  of  continuous  achievement  but  of  the  constant  con- 
flict which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  progressive  thought  and 
action.  Eventually,  however,  criticism  became  acclaim. 

All  of  this  is  described  competently  and  accurately  in  this 
well-printed  book.  The  author  recounts  the  familiar  episodes, 
often  eloquently  and  on  rare  occasions,  brilliantly.  His  work 
is  a  studious  one,  fortunately  devoid  of  the  flippancy  that  has 
characterized  some  recent  books  on  this  subject,  but  the  glamour 
of  the  life  of  this  chemist  who  stirred  up  the  stagnant  medical 
science  of  the  times  is  never  subordinated. 

Excellent  as  is  this  account  of  the  genius  of  Louis  Pasteur, 
the  price  of  the  book  imposed  by  the  publishers  seems  somewhat 
excessive.  JAMES  A.  TOBEY,  DR.  P.H. 

Neiv  York  City 

Corn  and  Hogs  vs.  Vegetable  Oils 

CORN  AND  HOG  SURPLUS  OF  THE  CORN  BELT,  by  Alomo  B. 
Taylor.  Food  Research  Institute,  Stanford  University,  xxi  -+•  658  pp. 
Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'ITT'E  have  heard  the  plight  of  agriculture  discussed  almost 
*  ^  endlessly  in  terms  of  wheat.  Often  it  is  talked  of  in 
terms  of  wheat  and.  cotton — the  twin  sorrows  of  the  export 
market.  This  book  brings  the  corn-hog  industry  into  its  due 
place  of  importance  in  the  American  farm  scene. 

Is  the  Corn  Belt  today  and  for  the  future  a  "blasted  Eden"? 
Dr.  Taylor  answers:  "It  is  no  longer  possible  to  produce 
palatable  animal  fat  by  means  of  the  'corn-hog  combination' 
with  less  expenditure  of  land  and  human  labor  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  vegetable  oils  have  entered  into  the  picture. . . . 
The  utility  of  corn  as  feedstuff  for  work  animals  loses  its  force 
as  work  animals  are  replaced  by  gas  engines." 

After  detailed  analysis  of  the  forces  operating  in  this  situa- 
tion and  of  the  prospects  for  the  future,  he  turns  to  a  considera- 
tion of  ameliorative  proposals.  Since  he  finds  no  adequate 
evidence  to  support  the  commonly  held  assumption  that  do- 
mestic corn  prices  are  determined  by  the  foreign  price  levels 
for  corn  and  for  hog  products,  he  rejects  "external  methods" 
of  relief  such  as  the  equalization  fee,  export  debenture,  acreage 
allotment,  and  the  price  stabilization  corporation.  He  pins  his 
faith  on  "internal  methods  of  farm  relief,"  viz.,  technical  im- 
(Continued  on  page  288) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Back  to  Adolescence 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Apropos  the  recent  fascinating  and  admirable 
articles  from  Dr.  Williams  about  Russia,  I  am  obeying  the  im- 
pulse to  make  two  comments. 

One  is  that  the  word  adolescent,  which  for  some  time 
threatened  to  become  a  psychiatric  epithet  second  only  to  in- 
fantile in  scorn,  has,  at  last,  for  members  of  an  aging  culture, 
become  a  condition  to  entry  and  an  epithet  of  enthusiasm  and 
growth  in  a  purposeful  world. 

The  other  is  my  pleasure  in  finding  another  psychiatrist  dis- 
covering the  cultural  approach  to  and  die  situational  and  social- 
eoonomic  interpretation  of  mental  conditions,  long  familiar  in 
sociology  and  often  urged  upon  the  mental  hygiene  movement 
by  certain  of  its  supporters  who  are  not  obsessed  by  the  need 
of  psychiatrists  for  dominance.  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

-tkire stern  University 

Mary  Lou 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Our  first  contact  with  Mary  Lou  [see  A 
Home  for  Mary  Lou,  by  Helen  Cody  Baker,  The  Surrey, 
March  15,  page  669]  resulted  from  her  request  that  we  help 
her  locate  baggage  left  behind  in  Tuskegee.  She  was  then 
living  with  friends  and  asked  no  other  assistance.  When  she 
later  asked  financial  help  we  logically  referred  her  back  to 
red  Charities,  then  actively  planning  for  her.  The  reason 
your  innocent  phrase,  "handed  her  over,"  challenged  us  was 
because  it  seemed  to  imply  a  procedure  which  just  isn't  done 
in  Travelers  Aid  circles  nowadays.  "Handing  over"  in  hap- 
hazard fashion  went  out  a  long  time  ago  from  the  Travelers 
Aid  world.  While  I  realize  the  story  of  our  contact  was 
incidental  to  the  tale.  I  know  you  would  want  to  interpret  us 
in  pasting  as  helpfully  as  possible.  Therefore  this  explanation 
with  appreciation  of  your  understanding. 

ALICE  R.  McMASTER 

Executive  secretary,  Travelers  Aid  Society, 
Chicafo 

Our  Reserve  of  Unemployment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  an  article  in  The  Survey  of  May  15,  Read 
Lewis,  director,  Foreign  Language  Information  Service,  depre- 
cates the  attempted  reduction  of  immigration  quotas  as  tending 
to  divide  families,  and  speaks  of  the  efforts  to  loosen  restric- 
tion as  "brighter  prospects."  In  this  Mr.  Lewis  ignores  Che 
fact  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  family  division  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  by  selecting  immigrants  whose  going 
would  not  divide  families,  and  the  next  best  way  is  by  reason- 
able exemptions  of  relatives  from  the  quotas,  as  we  are  doing. 
Quota  limitation  can,  therefore,  be  had,  if  we  want,  without 
increasing  family  division,  and  it  is  desirable  to  consider  on  its 
merits  the  effect  of  large  quotas  and  the  absence  of  restriction 
on  western  hemisphere  immigration,  which  apparently  Mr. 

Lewis    would    maintain, 

Immigration,  under  our  present  law  of  1924,  has  admitted 
many  thousand  workers  at  a  time  when  many  thousands  of 
Americans  have  been  driven  to  try  for  new  jobs,  owing  to 
mechanical  changes  in  industry  and  depression  in  the  cotton 
mills  and  coal  fields.  During  the  years  1924-29,  while  New 
England  mills  were  throwins  out  thousands  of  hands,  Massa- 
chusetts alone  had  to  admit  over  a  hundred  thousand  foreigners 
to  compete  for  jobs.  She  thus  built  up  a  reserve  of  unemploy- 
ment which  she  is  now  lugging.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  same  period,  took  in  at  least  four  times  as  many  more, 
making  an  unemployment  reserve  which  they  are  now  lugging. 

Further  west,  Mexican  colonies  were  being  planted  every- 


where up  to  the  Canadian  line,  and  further  south  whole  new 
industries  were  started,  manned  by  Mexican  labor  to  displace 
Americans  by  their  competition  and  to  add  to  our  reserve  of 
unemployment,  to  lug  which  billions  are  now  demanded. 

This  policy  is  favored  only  by  a  certain  class  of  employers, 
fortunately  diminishing,  who  nevertheless  still  appear  to  domi- 
nate the  policy  of  die  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  Mr.  Lewis  cites  with  apparent  approval.  This  class  of 
employers  want  cheap,  easily  exploited  foreign  labor,  fresh  off 
the  dock  or  over  the  Mexican  border,  to  be  hired  easily  when 
times  are  flush  and  dumped  still  more  easily  as  soon  as  work 
slackens  to  add  to  our  unemployment  reserve.  Once  let  go, 
the  employer  prefers  to  go  back  to  the  dock  or  the  border  for 
ever  fresh  ones,  rather  than  go  after  those  who  may  have 
caught  more  American  ideas.  These  employers  know  little 
and  care  less  of  the  thrifty  use  of  American  labor.  They  can 
make  more  money,  with  less  brains,  by  exploiting  fresh  immi- 
grants at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  us. 

These  have  built  up  our  unemployment  reserve.  Why  does 
mistaken  sentiment  lead  so  many  social  workers  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  an  interest  with  which  they  have  nothing  in 
common?  R.  M.  BRADLEY 

Boston 

Footloose  Families 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  attention  to  the  [editorial]  comment  on 
the  splendid  article,  Footloose  Families  by  G.  Eleanor  Kimball 
in  the  May  i  Survey.  This  comment,  "Homeless  men  are 
familiar  enough  whether  they  be  hoboes  from  the  bottom  or 
seasonal  unemployed  at  the  top  of  the  transient  scale,"  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  as  far  as  the  article  goes.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  true  hobo  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  transient 
scale;  the  true  hobo  is  essentially  a  working-man.  The  name 
itself  comes  from  the  worker  plodding  along  the  road  with  a 
hoe  over  his  shoulder  answering  to  the  familiar  call  of  "hoe 
boy."  The  argot  of  the  confirmed  and  true  hobo  is  brimming 
over  with  words  that  denote  the  fact  that  he  is  a  worker:  the 
employment  agent  being  called  "the  dollar  snatcher"  and  the 
reference  to  "making  a  shipment"  referring  to  being  shipped 
from  an  agency  to  a  job;  "bundle  stiff,"  meaning  that  the 
worker  has  a  bundle;  "gandy  dancer"  describing  a  man  tamp- 
ing ties  on  the  railroad ;  "stake  bound"  for  the  man  who  has 
worked  so  long  that  he  has  accumulated  quite  a  little  of  this 
worldly  good  and  so  is  not  a  good  worker  any  longer;  and 
many  more  words  and  phrases  are  descriptive  of  a  working 
man. 

To  my  mind,  the  person  at  the  bottom  of  die  transient  scale 
is  the  tramp  who  must  travel  but  must  not  work. 

GILBERT  S.  DECKER 

Secretary,  Family  and  Transient  Bureau, 
The  Salvation  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pay  by  the  Hour 

To  THE  EDITOR:  All  the  world's  workers  are  producing  a 
surplus.  There  can  be  no  relief  until  there  is  some  automatic 
limit  placed  on  production.  The  utilizing  of  surplus  produc- 
tion must  follow,  it  cannot  precede  employment. 

Pay  wages  and  salaries  by  the  hour.  Determine  die  number 
of  hours  by  the  number  of  workers. 

Originally  man  was  bound  for  life.  First  he  was  a  slave, 
then  he  became  a  serf.  After  he  was  liberated,  he  bound  him- 
self by  the  year.  Later  he  hired  by  the  month ;  now  for  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years,  by  the  day.  He  is  working  less  and 
less  hours.  In  a  few  hours  per  day  with  the  machine,  he 
makes  all  the  food,  doth,  shelter,  and  playthings  he  can  use. 

Pay  by  the  honr  and  only  for  die  hours  he  works.  Give  all 
the  workers  a  chance.  Reduce  hours.  Do  not  discharge  indi- 
viduals. Cooperation  of  course  must  be  mutual  between  work- 
ers and  mutual  between  employers. 

This  change  is  coming  automatically.    Let  us  help  it  along. 
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The  five-day  week  and  the  six-hour  day  are  spreading  fast. 
Tihe  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  employs  its  huge  force  six 
hours  a  day  with  four  shifts  to  make  a  continuous  operation 
for  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  work  is  shortened  to  five  days. 
The  change  to  a  short  day  must  be  made  attractive  to  labor 
in  order  to  make  it  automatic.  It  must  be  done  by  reasonable 
compensation  and  the  attractive  use  of  the  leisure  hours.  To 
begin  with,  it  will  be  hard  on  the  employer,  but  necessity  will 
provide  the  adjustment.  C.  VAN  ZWALENBURG,  M.D. 

Riverside,  California 

Self-Cure  for  Unemployment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  is  good  to  save  people  from  starvation. 
From  every  other  angle  the  unemployment  dole  as  paid  in 
America  is  wholly  vicious.  Relief  by  employment  on  public 
works  is  very  little  better.  If  reserves  had  been  accumulated 
for  this  during  flush  times,  the  program  would  be  excellent. 
There  being  no  such  reserves,  taxes  increase  when  they  should 
decrease.  The  unemployed  need  consumption  goods:  food,  fuel, 
clothes,  housing.  The  unemployed  should  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce these.  They  would  then  become  self-supporting,  curing 
unemployment  and  want. 

The  country  can  waste  tens  of  millions  on  doles  or  public 
works,  and  accomplish  nothing  substantial ;  it  can  solve  per- 
manently and  satisfactorily  the  unemployment  problem  by  em- 
ploying the  unemployed  to  produce  their  own  consumption  needs. 
Professor  «/  Social  Ethics  A.  ROGER  KRATZ 

Evangelical  School  of  Theology,  Reading,  Pa. 

Current  Costs 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  his  interesting  article  in  your  March  i 
issue,  Morris  Lewellyn  Cooke  repeats  his  opinion  that  "the 
rates  charged  to  the  domestic  and  small  commercial  users  [of 
electricity]  are  perhaps  twice  as  high  as  they  should  be."  For 
economic  and  legal  reasons,  he  says,  the  disparity  between 
domestic  rates  and  power  rates  should  be  decreased  by  cutting 
the  domestic  rate  in  two,  and  obtaining  revenue  to  meet  the 
resulting  deficit  by  increasing  the  power  rate.  Then,  in  his 
opinion,  each  class  would  be  paying  a  rate  proportionate  to  the 
cost  of  serving  it  with  electricity. 

Last  year  domestic  users  paid  an  average  of  about  6.02 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  power  users  an  average  of  1.42 
cents.  Receipts  from  domestic  use  totalled  $685,877,200  and 
from  power  customers  $555,122,100.  Use  may  be  computed 
from  the  figures  as  39,093,105,634  kwh.  for  power  customers 
and  11,393,309,000  kwh.  for  householders.  If  domestic  rates 
had  been  only  3.01  cents  (average)  per  kilowatt-hour,  $342,- 
938,600  must  have  been  added  to  the  power  bill,  bringing  it 
to  $898,060,700.  The  average  kilowatt-hour  price  for  power 
then  would  have  been  2.29  cents.  Instead  of  paying  4.24  times 
as  much  as  power  users,  householders  would  have  paid  1.31 
times  as  much.  Ignoring  Mr.  Cooke's  proposed  decrease  in 
commercial  rates,  which  would  emphasize  my  argument,  it 
is  apparent  that  in  his  opinion  it  costs  only  1.31  times  as  much 
to  generate,  transmit,  distribute  and  collect  for  a  kilowatt- 
hour  of  domestic  current  as  for  a  kilowatt-hour  of  power 
current. 

Such  a  figure  could  come  only  from  the  heart,  fathered  by 
a  wish.  Space  forbids  the  computation  necessary  to  demon- 
strate that  each  kilowatt-hour  of  domestic  electricity  costs 
very  close  to  the  4.24  times  the  cost  of  power  current  for 
which  it  sells.  It  is  easy  enough  to  show,  however,  that 
power  current  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  domestic  cur- 
rent and  therefore,  by  Mr.  Cooke's  own  theory,  should  cost 
less  than  half  as  much,  instead  of  about  three  fourths  (1/1.31). 

The  load  factor  of  a  group  of  domestic  users  seldom  reaches 
2O  per  cent;  that  of  a  group  of  factories  is  seldom  as  low 
as  50  per  cent.  This  means,  untechnically,  that  to  provide 
a  given  amount  of  electricity  exclusively  to  domestic  users 


requires  250  per  cent  as  much  physical  equipment,  and  there- 
fore 250  per  cent  as  much  capital  expenditure,  as  to  provide 
the  same  amount  to  factory  users.  Mr.  Cooke  points  out 
truly  that  human  labor,  and  therefore  the  importance  of  wages 
as  a  cost  factor,  has  become  unimportant  in  the  electrical 
business.  Likewise  material  costs,  aside  from  those  involved 
in  capital  expenditures,  are  insignificant  even  in  coal-steam 
generation,  in  comparison  with  total  cost.  So  capital  charges, 
of  which  interest  is  greatest,  are  the  important  items  of  elec- 
trical cost,  and  the  cost  of  serving  any  class  of  customers 
varies  directly,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  capital  ex- 
penditure involved  by  that  group.  Since  it  costs  more  than 
twice  as  much  per  kilowatt-hour  sold  to  provide  equipment 
for  serving,  domestic  users  as  power  users,  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity itself  is  more  than  twice  as  great  for  domestic  cus- 
tomers as  for  power  customers.  Other  minor  factors  increase 
this  differential.  One  is  the  self-evident  fact  that  wholesaling 
an  average  of  70,123  kwh.  a  year  to  power  customers  involves 
less  administrative  expense  than  retailing  560  kwh.  a  year  to 
domestic  customers. 

But  on  the  basis  of  load  factor  alone,  using  the  figures  most 
favorable  to  Mr.  Cooke's  beliefs,  domestic  current  must  sell 
for  at  least  twice  as  much  as  power  current,  on  the  average. 
Promotional  household  rates,  increasing  use,  affect  the  situa- 
tion but  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  household  use  is  very  ir- 
regular as  contrasted  with  power  use.  Quite  a  number  of 
Mr.  Cooke's  statements  will  stand  logical  dissection  quite  as 
well  as  this.  S.  BURTON  HEATH 

New  York. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Heath  quotes  me  correctly  in  saying 
"the  rates  charged  to  the  domestic  and  small  commercial  users 
[of  electricity]  are  perhaps  twice  as  high  as  they  should  be." 
No  effort  was  made  in  this  particular  article  to  go  into  this 
proposition  in  any  detail.  In  two  recent  pamphlets  issued  for 
free  distribution,  What  Price  Electricity  for  Our  Homes  and 
On  the  Cost  of  Distribution  of  Electricity,  the  then  available 
data  were  quite  fully  discussed. 

In  assuming  that  any  cut  in  domestic  rates  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  met  by  a  corresponding  addition  to  power 
rates  there  is  involved  the  further  assumption  that  present 
returns  are  mathematically  determined  which  is  very  far  from 
the  case.  Other  factors  such  as  the  increased  use  due  to 
the  lower  rate  are  ignored.  There  are  at  least  six  major 
customer  classifications,  not  just  domestic  and  power.  The 
problems  involved  in  Mr.  Heath's  discussion  are  not  so  com- 
pletely arithmetical  as  might  be  inferred.  Moreover,  the  net 
income  of  many  utilities  is  so  much  more  than  is  needed  to 
pay  a  fair  return,  that  were  they  subjected  to  a  rate  case 
before  a  competent  and  fair-minded  regulatory  body,  this  in- 
come would  be  seriously  cut. 

In  this  case  the  cut  should  in  general  be  applied  to  the 
domestic  consumers  and  would  go  a  long  way  to  bringing 
down  the  price  of  domestic  current  without  touching  the  cost 
of  current  for  large  power  which  in  many  cases  is  entirely 
too  low. 

In  the  matter  of  load  factors  the  scarcity  of  technical  data 
does  not  permit  one  to  be  too  dogmatic.  But  20  per  cent 
for  modern  domestic  installations  is  as  far  from  typical  as 
is  50  per  cent  for  "a  group  of  factories."  Both  percentages 
are  of  course  possible,  but  if  determined  for  today  would 
be  apt  to  vary  widely  as  between  yesterday  and  tomorrow, 
or  a  day  chosen  in  some  other  season  of  the  year.  Cost- 
finding  is  not  practiced  in  the  distribution  field — one  produc- 
ing revenues  not  far  from  one  billion  dollars  annually,  distri- 
bution costs  are  not  discussed  before  engineering  or  other 
bodies,  and  there  are  no  recognized  units  and  very  little  stand- 
ardization. For  these  reasons  discussion  in  the  field  are  at- 
tended by  unusual  difficulties. 

It  will  make  for  clarity  if  we  let  the  cost  of  service  to 
(Continued  on  page  288) 
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GOSSIP: 

of   People 
and  Things 

Not  So  Dumb 

THE  boy  was  probably  mentally  de- 
ficient and  an  examination  was  in- 
dicated. 

"How  many  ears  has  a  cat?"  queried 
the  psychologist. 

"Two,"    replied   the   lad    instantly. 

"And   how   many  eyes   has   a  cat?" 

"Two." 

"And   how   many  legs   has   a  cat?" 

"Say,  Doc,"  asked  the  boy,  "didn't  you 
ever  see  a  cat?" — Mental  Health,  Cana- 
dian National  Ann.  for  Mental  Hygiene. 


THE  Blue  Ridge  Institute  for  social-work 
executives  has  chosen  the  subject  Controls 
In  and  Of  Social  Work  for  its  sixth  annual 
session  July  25-30  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. 
Detailed  information  from  the  institute  di- 
rector, Bradley  Buell,  Association  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils,  Graybar 
Building,  New  York. 

UNDETERRED  by  rumors  of  cropped 
budgets  for  summer  work  the  Committee 
on  Vacation  Homes  and  Camps  of  the  New 
York  Children's  Welfare  Federation  will 
conduct  its  sixth  annual  training  course 
for  camp  counselors  June  16-19  at 
Northover  Camp,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Karl  D.  Hesley  is  the  director.  For  details 
address  the  Federation  at  386  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

NEWLY  elected  officers  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service 
are:  president,  Prof.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  vice-presidents, 
Dean  Justin  Miller,  Duke  University; 
Harriet  Herring,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Gertrude  Weill,  secretary,  and 
J.  S.  Holmes,  treasurer,  were  both  re- 
elected. 

THE  Rev.  Ambrose  Hering,  for  more 
than  six  years  executive  secretary  of  the 
Lutheran  Welfare  Society  of  Minneapolis, 
and  a  leader  in  the  social  work  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  has  gone  to  New  York 
as  director  of  the  Lutheran  Innner  Mission 
Society. 

PAUL  S.  Buss  of  St.  Louis  has  deserted 
the  ranks  of  the  publicitors  which  he  has 
long  adorned  and  gone  over  to  the  Red 
Cross.  He  resigned  as  director  of  public- 
ity of  the  Community  Fund  and  was 
promptly  snapped  up  by  the  St.  Louis 
Chapter  as  executive  secretary. 

"!N  memory  of  Sherman  Conrad,  modest 
and  inspiring  leader,"  reads  the  tablet  on 
the  door  of  a  recently  dedicated  room  in 
the  New  Orleans  Y.M.C.A.,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern  of  that  city.  The 


room  is  one  of  the  most  used  in  the  build- 
ing. All  staff  meetings  are  held  there  and 
all  meetings  of  committees  concerned  with 
work  for  younger  boys.  The  younger  boys, 
newsboys  and  others  of  'teen  age  also  use 
the  room  for  clubs  and  gatherings  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Mr.  Stern  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Sherman  Conrad,  whose  death  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  shock  and  sorrow  to  the 
whole  social  work  fraternity.  The  form 
of  the  memorial  is  considered  an  especially 
appropriate  expression  of  Mr.  Stern's  af- 
fection for  his  friend  and  of  his  social 
spirit. 

THE  buxom  Californian,  a  widow  of 
several  years  standing,  drawing  half- 
orphan  aid  from  the  state  for  four  small 
children,  became,  surprisingly,  the  mother 
of  a  fifth.  '"Tain't  my  fault,  Miss,"  she 
protested  to  the  social  worker,  "  'Tain't 
my  fault.  God  jes'  seems  to  have  a  pick 
on  me." 

J.  FRAZIER  GLENN,  father  of  the  juvenile 
court  movement  in  Buncombe  County,  N. 
C.,  has  been  made  judge  of  the  court,  suc- 
ceeding Judge  Carl  B.  Hyatt. 

In  Probation  Circles 


of  Alice  C.  Smith,  veteran  pro- 
JT  bation  officer  of  the  Women's  Court  in 
New  York,  gave  her  a  tea-party  recently, 
with  all  sorts  of  tributes  and  trimmings, 
to  celebrate  her  thirtieth  year  of  service. 
Miss  Smith  has  been  on  the  job  since  pro- 
bation was  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  has 
faithfully  and  gallantly  nursed  it  through 
all  its  stages  of  development.  .  .  .  The  City 
Court  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  its  first 
probation  officer,  Margaret  Phillips  Church. 
.  .  .  Oris  E.  Morey,  for  four  years  deputy 
probation  officer  of  the  St.  Louis  Juvenile 
Court,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Guardians,  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  mothers'  pensions 
and  of  child  dependency  work. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  DEYOUNG  KAY,  distin- 
guished bearer  of  degrees  from  Newcomb 
College  and  Columbia  University,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

SHARRARD  EWING  has  resigned  as  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of  Travel- 
ers Aid  Societies. 

IT  was  one  thing  for  John  R.  Cranor 
to  accept  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Industrial  Re- 
formatory at  Huntington  and  to  resign  a 
similar  post  at  the  Illinois  Reformatory 
at  Pontiac,  but  it  was  something  else 
again  to  know  what  to  do  about  Jimmie 
and  Vic.  Jimmie  is  Mr.  Cranor's  seven- 
year-old  son,  and  Vic  is  a  police  dog  be- 


longing to  Colonel  Whipp,  superintendent 
of  prisons.  And  Jimmie  and  Vic  were  in- 
separable. It  was  too  much  for  Mr. 
Cranor,  so  Jimmie  went  into  action.  "Dear 
Colonel  Whipp,"  he  wrote,  "Vic  wants 
to  go  with  me  to  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
will  let  him  go  I'll  be  good  to  him  and 
you  can  come  to  see  him  sometime.  With 
love,  James  Cranor."  So  Vic  has  moved 
to  Pennsylvania. 

MRS.  FREDERIC  M.  PAIST  of  Wayne,  Pa., 
who  happens  to  be  a  sister  of  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
has  succeeded  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer  as 
president  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.W.C.A. 

RUTH  BRADBURY,  until  recently  executive 
secretary  of  the  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Com- 
munity Chest,  is  now  doing  finance  and 
membership  work  for  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Information  Service. 

THE  Training  School  for  Jewish  Social 
Work,  organized  in  New  York  in  1925, 
has  been  empowered  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
change  its  name  to  the  Graduate  School 
for  Jewish  Social  Work  and  to  grant  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Social  Service 
(M.S.S.)  and  Doctor  of  Social  Service 
(D.S.S.).  This  will  be  the  first  institution 
in  the  country  to  grant  distinctive  profes- 
sional degrees  in  social  work.  The  grad- 
uate degrees  offered  by  other  schools  of 
social  work  are:  Master  of  Social  Science, 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

DR.  THOMAS  A.  STOREY  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity is  the  new  president,  and  Dr. 
Herbert  F.  True  of  Sacramento  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Northern  California  Pub- 
lic Health  Association. 

DR.  JOHN  WYCKOFF,  since  1916  secretary 
of  the  New  York  University  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  to  succeed  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Brown,  recently  resigned.  Dr.  Brown  has 
been  associated  with  the  college,  as  stu- 
dent, teacher  and  administrator,  for  forty- 
two  years.  He  retains  his  association  as 
a  member  of  the  university  council.  Dr. 
Currier  McEwan  of  the  hospital  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  has  been  appointed 
assistant  dean. 

".  .  .  and  Proud  of  It" 

IN  connection  with  the  recent  Georgia 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work  the 
Atlanta  Junior  League  organized  an  insti- 
tute for  volunteers  which  drew  four  hun- 
dred people  from  all  over  the  state.  At 
the  last  session  299  volunteers  signed  up 
for  work  with  Atlanta  agencies.  It  was 
at  an  informal  dinner  session  of  the  con- 
ference that  the  young  and  lovely  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlanta  Junior  League  gave 
the  professional  contingent  a  thrill.  Each 
person  around  the  table  rose  to  give  his 
name,  his  organization  affiliation  and  his 
office.  Presidents,  executives,  supervisors 
and  what-not  introduced  themselves  to  the 
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accompaniment  of  appropriate  applause. 
Presently  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Junior 
Leaguer.  She  gave  her  name  and  then 
identified  herself,  not  by  her  top  title  in 
the  League  nor  by  her  connection  with 
half  a  dozen  fashionable  boards,  but 
simply  as  "Volunteer,  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety." The  applause,  in  theater  parlance, 
stopped  the  show. 

For  Restive  Visitors 

WHEN  you  are  calling  on  a  social- 
work  executive  and  are  interrupted 
by  a  long  telephone  call  what  does  Emily 
Post  prescribe  as  appropriate  behavior  for 
you?  Should  you  listen  to  the  telephone 
conversation  or  read  the  correspondence  — 
upside  down  —  on  the  desk?  Violet  Kitt- 
ner,  executive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  leads  her 
callers  not  into  temptation.  On  the  guest 
side  of  her  flat-top  desk  she  places  from 
time  to  time  some  thought-provoking  state- 
ment that  will  keep  a  wandering  mind  oc- 
cupied while  the  telephone  talk  goes  on. 
For  instance,  a  card  under  her  desk  glass 
reads,  "Our  environment  is  our  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe."  Just  try  that 
on  your  ponderer!  —  J.D.K. 

W.  RAYMOND  NIDAT  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1921. 

PKOvrncxcE,  R.  I.,  has  honored  the  living 
by  changing  the  name  of  its  City  Hospital 
to  the  Charles  V.  Chapin  Hospital  after 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  one  of  the  grand 
old  men  of  the  public-health  movement 
who  recently  retired  after  forty-eight  years 
as  superintendent  of  health  of  that  city. 
Dr.  Dennett  L.  Richardson  succeeds  him. 

THI  Spingarn  Medal,  coveted  honor  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  has  been  awarded 
to  Maj.  Robert  R.  Moton,  head  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  "for  his  thoughtful  leader- 
ship of  conservative  opinion  and  action 
on  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  a* 
shown  in  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital 
controversy  in  Tuskegee,  by  his  stand  on 
education  in  Haiti,  by  his  support  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  Negro  in  the 
American  public  school  system,  and  by 
his  expression  of  the  best  ideals  of  the 
Negro  in  his  book,  What  the  Negro 
Thir 

WITHOUT  benefit  of  Broadway,  The 
Survey  has  done,  it  appears,  its  modest 
bh  for  the  drama.  The  Whiftle  Blows, 
the  one-act  play  by  Philip  L.  Ketchum 
(Survey  Graphic,  January  1932,  page  361  .. 
was  translated  into  Italian  and  Polish  at 
Chicago  Commons  and  presented,  taya 
Glenford  W.  Lawrence,  director  of  adult 
education,  before  audiences  of  workers, 
employed  and  unemployed,  as  an  incen- 
tive "to  support  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  workers  from 
the  hazards  of  unemployment."  The  play 
was  also  presented  at  the  publicity  session 


of  the  Missouri  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Kama*  City.  J.  Harlow  Graham 
of  Oak  Bluffs,  Man.,  plans  to  present  it 
as  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  messages  on 

unemployment  and  world  depression.  The 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  130  East  21 
Street,  New  York,  which  holds  the  produc- 
tion rights,  has  sold  two  hundred  copies 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  for  the  use  of  its 
Epworth  Leagues.  Production  permission 
has  already  been  requested  from  churches 
in  Decatur,  111.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Lot 
Molinis,  Cal. 

THI  American  Occupational  Therapy 
Association  is  about  to  itsue  its  first  an- 
nual directory  of  qualified  occupational 
therapists,  including  the  names  of  persons 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  National 
Register  established  early  in  1931.  Copies 
from  the  Association,  17$  Fifth  Are.,  New 
York  City. 

DOHOTHT  Am,  recently  on  the  staff  of 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  the  Bureau  of  Cath- 
olic Charities,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Elections  at  Philadelphia 

\ational  Conference  of  Social  Work 

President.  Frank  J.  Bruno,  St.  Louis:  riff- 
presidents,  Perciral  Dodge,  Detroit;  Eugene 
Kinckle  Jones,  New  York;  Dorothy  Kahn,  Phila- 
delphia. 

ExecHti-.-c  committee  mtmbm  (elected  for 
three  years),  Pierce  Atwater.  St.  Paul;  Frank 
Bane,  Chicago;  Paul  T.  Bauer,  Baltimore;  Karl 
de  Schweinitz,  Philadelphia;  Rhoda  Kaufman, 


Nominated  for  election  at  Detroit  in  1933, 
under  the  new  vote-by-mail  system:  President, 
William  Hodson.  New  York;  rice-fresidents, 
I.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia;  Mary  Gib- 
bons, New  York;  Joel  D.  Hunter.  Chicago. 

Division  Oticers,  1932-1933.  Division  I— 
Children:  Chairman,  Jacob  Kepecs,  Chicago,  vice- 
chairman,  Paul  T.  Beisser,  Baltimore;  secretary, 
Frances  Knight.  Detroit. 

Division  II — Delinquents  and  Correction: 
Chairman.  Jane  M.  Hoey,  New  York;  rice-chair- 
man. Judge  Herbert  Cochraa,  Virginia;  secretary, 
Edna  Mahon,  New  Jersey. 

Division  III — Health:  Chairman.  Albert  H. 
Jewell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  rice-chairman,  Vir- 
ginia R.  Wing,  Cleveland;  secretary,  Alice  M. 
Hill.  New  York. 

Division  IV— The  Family.  Chairman,  Anna 
Kempshall.  New  York;  vice-chairman,  Betsey 
Libber,  Philadelphia;  secretary,  Francis  H.  Mc- 
Lean, New  York  City. 

Di:ision  V — Industrial  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems: Chairmam.  Lei  fur  Magnusson.  Washington; 
rice-chairman,  Mary  Anderson,  Washington;  sec- 
retary, Elizabeth  Magee.  Columbus. 

Dtvisicm  VI— Neighborhood  and  Community 
Life;  Chairman,  Wilbur  I.  Newsletter,  Cleve- 
land; rice-chairman,  J.  H.  Montgomery,  Rich- 
mond: secretary,  Mrs.  Nell  Gosnell,  Detroit. 

Division  Vll—lttmtal  Hygiene:  Chairman. 
Stanley  P.  Davie*,  New  York:  -.•ice-chairman, 
George  Stevenson.  M.D.,  New  Ycrk;  secretary, 
J.  C  Thurrott.  M.D.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Division  VIII — Organisation  of  Social  Forces: 
Chairmam:  John  B.  Dawson,  New  Haven.  Conn.; 
rice-chairman.  Wilfred  Reynolds,  Chicago;  sec- 
retary. Arthur  A.  Guild,  Richmond. 

Division  IX— Administration  of  Public  Social 
Work:  Chairmam.  A.  L.  Bowen.  Springfield.  III.; 
•ice-chairman,  Margaret  Reeves.  Santa  Fe,  N. 
M.;  secretary,  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadel- 
:  '•  i 

Dmsion  X—The  Immigrant:  Chairmam.  George 
Warren.  New  York;  vice-chairmai.  Aghavnie 
Yeghenian.  New  York;  secretary,  Agnes  Ryan. 

Division  XI — Professional  Standards  and  Edu- 
cation: Chairman,  Harry  L.  Lurie.  New  York; 
•ice-chairman,  Agnes  Van  Driel,  Chicago;  secre- 
tary. Walter  West.  New  York  City. 

Division  XI!— Educational  Publicity:  Chair- 
man, Philip  L.  Ketchnm.  Omaha,  Neb.:  rice- 
chaii man.  Bart  Andress.  New  York;  secretary, 
Paul  O.  Komora.  New  York. 


Xational  Conference  of  Jewish  Social 
Service 

President,  I.  M.  Rub-now,  Cincinnati:  vice- 
f  residents.  Kurt  Peiser.  Detroit;  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald,  Philadelphia;  Walter  Sondbeim,  Bal- 
timore; secretary,  George  W.  Rabinoff.  New 
York;  treasurer.  Violet  Kittner,  Cleveland:  n- 
ccurive  committee.  Virginia  C.  Frank.  Chicago; 
H.  Joseph  Hyman.  Indianapolis;  Fred  Lazarus. 
Jr.,  Columbus,  and  (to  fill  vacancies)  Ben  Row 
Philadelphia;  Alice  L.  Seligiberg,  New  York. 

American  Association  of  Social 
Workers 

President,  Stanley  P.  Danes,  New  York; 
rice-presidents,  Katberine  Lenroot,  Washington; 
Dr.  Ellen  Potter,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  John  D.  Neal, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  secretary,  Irene  Conrad.  Syra- 
cuse; treasurer.  Clarence  King,  New  York;  t*- 
rcuti-.e  committee.  Betsey  Libber,  Philadelphia; 
Ellery  Reed,  Cincinnati;  Frances  Tauscig,  New 
York. 

American   Association   of  Hospital 
Social  Workers 

President.  Elizabeth  G.  Gardiner.  University 
of  Minnesota:  t  itc-p  rciKicias,  Ruth  Wadmaa. 
Rochester,  N.  Y  :  Janet  Thornton.  New  York; 
Elizabeth  P.  Rice.  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary, 
Ruth  E.  Lewis.  St.  Louis:  executive  committee, 
Zdenka  Buben.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Mary  M. 
Maxwell,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Social  Wort  Publicity  Council 

Chairman.  R.  K.  Atkinson,  New  York;  vice- 
chairman,  Helen  Cody  Baker.  Chicago;  treasurer, 
Victor  Manning,  New  York;  secretary.  Mary 
Swain  Routzahn.  New  York:  executi:  e  frouf, 
Dwight  Anderson,  New  York;  Paul  L.  Benjamin. 
Washington;  Ralph  H.  Blancfaard,  New  York; 
Gordon  Damon,  Detroit;  Anita  EMridge.  San 
Francisco;  Margaret  Fellows,  New  York:  John 
F.  Hall.  Seattle:  Rhoda  Kaufman.  Atlanta; 
Philip  L.  Ketcbum.  Omaha;  Frank  Kiernan. 
Boston  ;  Don  LeBonrdais.  Toronto;  Arch  Man- 
del.  Dayton:  Gladys  Roosevelt.  Montclair  N.  J.; 
Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  Philadelphia;  Charles  C. 
Stillman,  Columbus;  Clare  M.  Tonsley,  New 
York. 

Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference 

President,  Rev.  C.  Ranlrin  Barnes.  New  York: 
rice-fresidents,  Very  Rer.  Kirk  B.  O'Ferrall. 
Detroit;  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  New  York;  secre- 
tary. Rev.  Robert  B.  Kimber,  1932  TrumbuD 
Avenue,  Detroit. 

Church  Conference  on  Social  Wort  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 

Chairmam.  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Philadelphia: 
executive  chairman,  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy.  New 
York;  secretary.  Amelia  Wyckoff,  New  York. 

CITATIONS  for  exceptional  merit  in  social 
work  interpretation  took  the  place,  at  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  prizes  for  the  best  one  thing  and 
another  offered  in  previous  years  by  the  Social 
Work  Publicity  Council.  The  awards  were. 
with  one  exception,  to  material  presented  rather 
than  to  individuals  responsible  for  tt.  AD  the 
material  has  been  assembled  as  a  traveling  ex- 
hibit which  may  be  booked  by  application  to  the 
Council,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York.  Honors 

"oenys  Wortman,  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  for  his  Metropolitan  Movies  cartoons 
showing  the  effects  of  unemployment: 

Emergency,  a  campaign  booklet  by  Louise 
Oevengrr.  of  the  St.  Paul  Community  Chest: 

The  Whistle  Blows,  a  one-act  play  by  Philip 
L.  Ketcbnm  of  Omaha  [published  in  The  Survey 
of  January  1,  1932]; 

Everybody's  Business,  house  organ  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  edited 
by  Marion  Rubenitein: 

The  Health  Officer's  Report.  Middletown,  New 
York,  the  work  of  Mildred  Dillistin  and  Dr.  H. 
J.  Shelly: 

Family  Welfare,  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
Family  Welfare  Society  of  Boston,  largely  the 
work  of  Natalie  W.  Linderholm: 

The  1932  Early  Diagnosis  Campaign  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  with  chief 
honors  to  Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt.  Dwit-ht  An- 
derson, Dr.  lago  GaJdston  and  A.  Schaefler.  Jr.; 

Two  Tubs  of  "Chiny  Arties."  a  short  story  by 
Lucretia  Penny,  pseudonym  for  the  author,  who 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  HygeU: 

Solving  the  Nursing  Problem  in  Milwaukee. 
a  series  of  ten  feature  stories  in  The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  written  by  Afleen  Ryan,  editor  of  the 
woman's  page; 

The  Year's  Interpretive  Work  of  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America  with  special 
mention  of  Baird  Middaugh.  publicity  director, 
and  Victor  Mt**-^.  extension  director. 
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the  small  consumers  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  is  coming  to 
be  the  practice  of  commissions  and  courts.  The  veil  of  mystery 
about  domestic-service  costs  is  very  rapidly  being  dispelled. 

MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 
Philadelphia. 

Alien  Nurses 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  with  interest  the  articles  which  appear 
in  The  Survey  concerning  the  plight  of  nursing.  But  there  is 
a  phase  of  the  problem  which  has  been  overlooked  by  your 
contributors,  i.  e.  the  alien  nurse.  American  citizenship  is  a 
requirement  for  eligibility  for  service  for  nurses  in  federal 
employment.  In  some  of  our  border  states  the  same  ruling 
applies  in  state,  municipal  and  county  hospitals.  This  should 
be  a  rule  in  every  state. 

Nurses  are  professional  people  'but  they  are  in  the  same 
status  as  any  other  employed  persons.  Economic  conditions 
regarding  the  competition  of  alien  with  American  graduate 
nurses  has  improved  since  the  ruling  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  October  I,  1930,  requiring  the  return 
to  their  own  country  of  student  and  graduate  nurses  after 
taking  the  courses  granted  them  in  our  municipal  and  county 
hospitals. 

I  have  heard  three  reasons  given  as  to  why  the  alien  nurse 
does  not  become  a  naturalized  citizen:  Because  she  expects 
to  inherit  property  in  her  native  country  and  change  of  citizen- 
ship might  jeopardize  this  chance;  the  widow  of  a  British 
subject  who  is  receiving  a  mother's  pension;  the  ex-service 
nurse  who  is  receiving  disability  allowance  from  the  Canadian 
government.  Change  of  citizenship  might  endanger  the  mother's 
pension  and  the  nurse's  allowance. 

One  remains  an  alien  until  he  has  completed  the  process  of 
becoming  a  citizen ;  declaration  of  intention  does  not  make  an 
American  citizen.  The  rights  of  the  American  nurse  should 
have  protection  and  consideration  before  alien  nurses.  When 
you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public,  have  occasion  to  employ  a  private- 
duty  nurse,  inquire  if  she  is  an  American  citizen;  if  not,  tell 
your  doctor  that  American  nurses  are  available  in  goodly 
numbers  in  need  of  employment  and  to  get  one  for  you. 

If  American  nurses  are  not  as  efficient  as  alien  nurses  are, 
the  blame  rests  upon  American  fathers  and  mothers ;  educators 
say  they  can  only  develop  the  material  which  is  sent  to  them. 

ADELAIDE  SHORT,  R.N. 
Lowden,  Washington 
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provements  in  farm  management  and  agricultural  practices  and 
the  adjustment  of  market  supply  to  effective  demand  for  farm 
products. 

The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  pertinent  materials,  fresh 
synthesis,  suggestive  interpretation.  Popular  thinking  on  our 
agricultural  difficulties  would  benefit  greatly  from  pondering 
the  author's  conclusion  that  "to  a  considerable  extent  the 
farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the 
best  of  a  difficult  transitional  period,  but  this  cannot  be  done 
by  judging  the  future  of  the  Corn  Belt  by  the  extractive  period 
before  the  World  War." 

E.  G.  NOURSE 
Institute  of  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  LONDON  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES— Being  the 
Subject  Catalog  of  the  British  Library  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 
at  the  School  of  Economics,  the  Goldsmiths'  Library  of  Economic  Litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  London,  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  and  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute,  and  certain  special  col- 
lections at  the  University  College,  London,  and  elsewhere.  Compiled  under 
the  direction  of  B.  M.  Headicar,  librarian  of  the  British  Library  ,ii 
Political  and  Economic  Science,  and  C.  Fuller,  B.A.,  assistant  librarian, 
with  an  introduction  by  Sidney  Webb  (Lord  Passfield),  3  volumes, 
pp.  1130,  940,  1232.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  Houghton  Street,  Aldiaych,  W.C.  2,  London,  1931. 

rTpHIS  is  a  monumental  work  of  six  hundred  thousand  items, 
•*•  alphabetized  as  a  subject  catalog  from  "Aachen — Rapid 
Transit"  to  "Zuni  Indians,"  found  in  seven  London  libraries. 
It  will  be  supplemented  by  additional  volumes  from  time  to 
time,  the  first  of  which  (volume  4)  is  announced.  It  forms 
a  work  of  reference  which  every  large  library  should  have 
where  special  attention  is  given  to  economics,  sociology,  political 
science.  The  introduction  by  Sidney  Webb  makes  a  valuable 
comment  on  the  construction  and  use  of  a  bibliography  as  the 
first  step  in  any  piece  of  research  and  on  its  significance  to  the 
researcher  in  creative  suggestions  and  hypotheses  in  terms  of 
which  the  research  may  be  launched  and  pursued. 

BENJAMIN  R.  ANDREWS 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Sociology 


THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY,  by  Dwight  Sanderson.    Ginn.    723  pp.    Price 

$4.40  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
SOCIAL    PROBLEMS    AND    SOCIAL    PLANNING,    by    C.    C.    North. 

McGraw-Hill.    409  pp.    Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
AN  HOUR  OF   SOCIOLOGY,  by  Ernest  R.   Groves.     Lippincott.     160  pp. 

Price   $1    postpaid   of  The   Survey. 

IN  these  three  books  we  have  sociology  in  as  many  senses 
of  the  word.  The  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  rural 
community  is  a  work  upon  which  Sanderson  has  spent  several 
years  of  research.  It  is  not  a  book  of  readings  and  collections, 
although  excerpts  aplenty  are  found  in  the  volume.  Instead 
it  is  a  sociologist's  examination  of  the  course  of  evolution  of 
the  village.  This  is  a  large  subject  because  the  rural  com- 
munity extends  the  world  over  and  through  the  ages.  This 
presentation  with  the  Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural  Soci- 
ology being  published  by  Sorokin,  Zimmerman  and  Galpin 
should  be  for  any  student  of  the  problem  a  liberal  education. 

North  subtitles  his  book,  A  Guidance  of  Social  Change.  He 
begins  with  an  examination  of  basic  factors  in  social  organiza- 
tion, after  which  he  reviews  some  of  the  problems  that  baffle 
us,  including  population,  the  economic  system,  race,  govern- 
ment, the  family,  and  finally  religion.  The  economic  system  he 
finds  wanting  in  organization  and  purpose.  Throughout  he  is 
writing  to  the  student  and  necessarily  he  must  repeat  much 
that  has  been  written  in  the  field.  That  is  to  be  expected,  but 
that  he  should  weaken  when  he  reaches  the  planning  aspect 
or  phase  of  his  discussion  is  disappointing.  He  ends  up  with  a 
plea  for  a  free  society  and  democracy,  which  is  not  clear.  It 
sounds  like  a  plea  for  "rugged  individualism"  but  it  is  not 
exactly  that.  Such  a  conclusion,  however  much  education  might 
be  inducted  to  achieve  the  ideal  of  democracy,  seems  to  the 
present  reviewer  not  consistent  -with  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lems North  has  written  about.  We  seriously  wonder  how  the 
idea  of  social  planning,  and  North  would  include  economic 
planning,  can  be  achieved  by  the  methods  of  democracy. 

Sociology,  by  Groves,  is  a  very  satisfactory  discussion  of 
the  methods,  problems  and  some  of  the  viewpoints  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  book  is  readable  and  should  be  understandable  to 
the  average  man  on  the  street.  The  volume  before  us  has 
about  it  a  red  band  which  reads:  "This  book  holds  the  key 
to  the  unemployment  problem."  That  is  a  misleading  trick 
of  the  advertiser  which  does  not  do  justice  to  what  Groves 
has  done  so  well.  He  is  not  trying  to  solve  any  problems,  but 
is  writing  about  the  interest  of  the  sociologist  in  social 
problems.  NELS  ANDERSON 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 
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The  G&  of  It 

THIS  July  number  of  Survey  Graphic  is  half-size. 
By  dint  of  a  skeleton  staff,  loans  at  the  bank  and 
lopping  off  not  six  but  twelve  sixteen-page  forms, 
this  cooperative   publishing   society  of   ours   hopes 
to   get    by   the    lean    summer    months.      Throughout    the 
three   winters   of   depression   we   hare   put  our   best   into 
service   to   the    hard    times.     We    bend   that    service    to 
those  times  now  to  gather  force  so  that  it  may  spring 
back  as  we  enter   another  crucial  fall   and  winter. 

"HE  idea  of  a  socialized  capitalism  was  first  put  be- 
J.  fore  the  public  by  ALFRED  G.  MILBANK  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  It  attracted 
so  mutjh  attention,  both  from  those  who  heard  it  as  an 
address  and  others  who  saw  bits  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers, that  Survey  Graphic  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to 
it  in  its  present  expanded  form.  Mr.  Milbank's  analogy 
between  a  planned  economic  life  and  the  practice  of 
public  health  administration  is  particularly  striking  and 
apt.  Page  293. 

T)ULITICAL  revolutions  are  not  in  it  with  good  roads 
J.  and  flivvers  in  opening  up  remote  villages  and  whole 
districts  to  invigorating  contacts  with  both  neighbors  and 
tourists  from  afar.  EYLEI  N.  SIMPSON,  senior  associate 
^xico  of  the  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs,  tells 
(page  298)  of  the  road-building  program  of  the  Mexican 
government.  Every  mile  surfaced  has  an  immediate 
economic  and  social  value  to  the  Mexicans.  It  becomes 
a  link  in  a  highway  from  the  States  to  Mexico  City.  A 
link  also  in  that  grand  dream  which  is  slowly  taking 
form  in  macadam  and  concrete — a  paved  highway  over 
which  one  day  a  tourist  may  drive  the  whole  length  of 
the  three  Americas  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Cape  Horn. 

IN  good  times  the  people  of  Vermont  made  a  living — 
and  were  rather  looked  down  upon  as  unambitious. 
In  bad  times  they  make  that  same  living — and  millions 
envy  them.  The  Vermont  way  of  life  intimately  de- 
scribed (page  301)  by  WALTER  HARD,  who  lives  it  him- 
self in  a  village  which  has  a  winter  population  of  335 


and  swells  to  1335  in  summer  when  the  to 

He  owns  Hard's  Drug  Store,  which  has  been  in 

ily   since    Civil    War   Times.     And    he    writes   verse    as 

flavorsome  as  maple  sugar  and  winesap  apples.     Known 

for    years    to    readers    of    the    Vermont    dailies,    it    has 

reached   out   to   new    audiences   in   two    recent   volumes, 

Some  Vermonters  and  Salt  of  Vermont,  which  have  been 

widely  and  favorably  reviewed. 

EASING  his  Buick  cautiously  over  backwoods  road* 
in  the  southern  Appalachians,  JOHN  PALME*.  GAVTT 
of  the  staff  of  Survey  Graphic  came  again  on  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  surviving  original  Americans  on  their  for- 
lorn little  farms,  living  at  a  level  of  "poverty  without 
actual  starvation."  (Page  304.)  And  coming  into 
Asheville  he  happened  on  the  instrument  of  their  sal- 
vation— a  farmers'  cooperative  which  is  improving  their 
stock  and  marketing  it  to  the  tune  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year  in  the  insatiable  poultry  market  of  New  York 
City. 

DO  YOU  wear  white  clothes  and  shoes  in  summer? 
Ever  thought  of  painting  the  top  of  your  auto 
white?  E.  P.  LYOM,  dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  tells  (page  307)  of  his  ex- 
plorations with  telltale  thermometers.  Readers  of  Survey 
Graphic  will  recall  his  pungent  article  debunking  health 
advertising  in  the  issne  of  June  1931. 

CAN  the  settlements  find  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
the  stuff  that  plays  are  made  of?  Drawn  from 
the  life  of  the  Irish  community  that  dwells  about  the 
"Skookill,"  written  by  the  leader  of  the  dramatic  work 
at  University  House,  Philadelphia,  and  put  on  by  the 
neighborhood  players,  Safe  for  Today  (page  309)  was 
a  colorful  feature  of  the  recent  conference  in  Phila- 
delphia of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements. 
FOKROSE  WAIVWWCHT  is  chairman  of  the  dramatic  divi- 
sion of  the  Federation. 

T  AST  January  we  published  The  Whistle  Blows,  by 
L»  Ph-Iip  L.  Ketchum  of  the  Family  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  Omaha.  This  plays  has  since  been  brought 
out  in  half  a  dozen  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Translated  into  Polish  and  Italian  it  was  produced  by 
the  Men's  Club  of  Chicago  Commons,  and  it  was  a 
feature  also  of  the  show  ironically  called  The  Breadline 
Follies  put  on  by  the  men  in  the  Chicago  lodging-homes. 
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Socialized  Capitalism 


By  ALBERT  G.  MILBANK 


O.'RING   the   early   stages   of    this   depression, 
the  comment   and   discussion    which   it  pro- 
voked centered   about    individuals   who   had 
amassed  fabulous  fortunes  only  to  see  them 
fade  away  into  nothingness — or  less;  about 
industries  which  had  grown  and  flourished 
only  to  halt  and  falter  as  they  groped  their  way  through 
gloom  and  uncertainty.     A  little  later  inquiring  minds  be- 
gan to  seek  for  the  cause  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  collapse 
of   the  whole  capitalistic  system   and   many   remedies   were 
proposed  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  been,  thus  far, 
of  a  palliative  rather  than  of  a  preventive  nature. 

Still  later,  as  the  country  became  shocked  and  appalled 
by  the  spectacle  of  unprecedented  human  suffering,  its  heart 
became  touched  and  men  began  to  speak  of  a  spiritual  re- 
awakening traceable  to  adversity.  This,  in  itself,  is  the  most 
hopeful  sign  of  the  time.  While  the  economists  are  scanning 
the  reports  of  carloadings  and  bank  clearings,  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  street  has  begun  to  search  his  own  soul  to  dis- 
cover again  the  truth  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral, while  the  things  which  are  

not  seen  are  eternal.  But  the  im- 
portant question  then  arises,  are 
the  things  which  are  seen  and  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  as 
incompatible  as  they  are  often 
made  to  appear? 

Can  the  things  which  are  com- 
monly classed  as  materialistic  and 
the  things  which  are  commonly 
classed  as  of  social  significance  be 
separated  into  airtight  compart- 
ments? Does  it  not  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  mark  the 
line  where  one  leaves  off  and  the 
other  begins? 

It   is  obvious   that   the   social 
services  are  closely  related  to  the 
amount  of  resources,  public  and 
private,   available  for  such  pur- 


HERE,  at  the  peak — or  the  slough — 
of  the  degression.  The  Survey  be- 
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perienced Americans  on  the  situation  in 
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of  the  Association  'or  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  member  of 
the  board  of  the  If'elfare  Council  of 
-JD  York  City. 


poses.  In  fact,  if  the  social  services  outdistance  the  avail- 
able resources,  they  will  not  only  fail  to  reach  their  objective 
but  they  will  become  an  actual  factor  in  contributing  to  a 
breakdown  of  the  economic  system  upon  the  continuance  of 
which  their  very  existence  depends. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try is  largely  dependent  upon  the  social  well-being  of  its 
people.  A  high  rate  of  mortality  and  morbidity,  ignorance 
and  discontent,  lack  of  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  those  who  have  assumed  leadership — all  such  factors  react 
unfavorably  upon  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  economic 
system. 

The  primary  motive  of  the  social  services  is  to  promote 
the  health,  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people  with  no  con- 
scious awareness  of  realizing  a  pecuniary  profit  therefrom. 
Nevertheless,  substantial  profits  to  industry  have  resulted 
from  these  social  movements.  The  primary  motive  of  in- 
dustry is  to  make  profits  with  very  little,  if  any,  conscious 
awareness  of  rendering  a  social  service  but,  in  fact,  an 
honestly  managed  business  is  an  institution  of  very  real 
social  value  even  if  its  manage- 
ment is  hard-boiled.  With  each 
progressive  step  in  the  direction 
of  humanizing  and  socializing  its 
operations  it  will  insure  and  sta- 
bilize its  continuous  commercial 
success. 

2  IT  IS  an  instinct  of  hu- 
man nature,  when  in  trou- 
ble, to  look  for  a  scapegoat.  In 
this  present  crisis,  the  individual 
who  is  most  severely  censured  is 
the  leader  of  the  pre-depression 
era  and  the  class  which  feels  the 
full  weight  of  public  disapproval 
is  the  banking  group  with  the 
promoters  of  some  of  the  public 
utility  holding  corporations  run- 
ning a  close  second.  This  is 
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quite  understandable.  It  is  partly  the  banker's  own  fault. 
He  has  been  guilty  of  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commis- 
sion— even  as  you  and  I.  But  his  greatest  fault  is  that  he 
was  the  acclaimed  leader  during  the  halcyon  days  when 
everybody  was  "riding  high,  wide  and  handsome."  Amer- 
ican Business  Efficiency  had  long  been  the  object  of  popular 
admiration,  amounting  to  reverence.  In  the  combination  of 
mass  production  and  high-powered  salesmanship,  the  Amer- 
ican business  man  thought  he  had  hit  upon  a  magic  formula 
that  made  American  efficiency  the  idol  of  the  country  and 
the  envy  and  despair  of  foreign  competitors.  The  American 
banker  had  become,  in  the  popular  fancy,  the  high  priest  of 
this  pagan  God. 

The  professional  groups  were  tolerated  as  performing,  to 
the  best  of  their  limited  capacities,  certain  functions  which 
were  more  or  less  auxiliary  to  making  money,  which  began 
tc  be  looked  upon  as  the  Main  Purpose  of  Life. 

It  had  become  customary  for  the  public  to  refer  to  the 
lawyers  as  too  legalistic,  meticulous  and  wedded  to  prece- 
dents ;  to  the  doctors  as  too  reactionary  and  as  sometimes 
more  concerned  with  questions  of  professional  ethics  than 
with  the  condition  of  their  patients;  to  the  ministers  as  too 
much  concerned  with  questions  of  doctrine  and  the  forms  of 
worship,  and  too  out  of  touch  with  modern  thought;  to  the 
social  workers  as  pseudo-scientists — meddling  in  affairs  which 
they  did  not  understand.  But  the  faults  and  foibles  of  all 
these  groups  were  treated  by  the  public  with  generous  toler- 
ance for  the  activities  of  none  of  them  threatened  harm  to 
the  Main  Purpose  of  Life.  After  all,  these  professional 
.groups  were  only  sideshows  and  had  no  real  place  in  the 
big  top. 

But  it  was  a  different  matter  when  the  banker — regarded 
as  the  apotheosis  of  the  deified  American  business  man — be- 
gan to  fumble  and  falter.  When  it  became  painfully  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  save  himself,  much  less  save  others, 
then  indeed  had  the  mighty  fallen  and  great  was  the  fall 
thereof ! 

Now  let  us  be  fair.  From  time  immemorial  leaders  have 
been  no  more  or  no  less  than  the  products  of  their  times.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
world.  They  present  the  strange  paradox  of  appearing  to 
be  in  conflict  with  their  environment,  but  in  revealing  the 
sordidness  of  that  environment  and  in  rekindling  the  divine 
spark,  they  too  are  in  a  very  real  sense  products  of  their  times. 
Greed  has  been  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  world 
since  Adam  coveted  the  apple  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  After 
the  World  War  there  was  a  revulsion  from  idealism  and  a 
demand  for  a  return  to  normalcy.  As  the  New  Era  got 
under  way  this  sense  of  acquisitiveness  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  feeding  upon  its  own  success.  Men  and  women 
were  not  only  well  paid  for  the  services  they  rendered,  but 
they  doubled,  tripled  and  quadrupled  their  legitimate  income 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  opening  a  margin  account  on  a 
rising  market  and  getting  something  for  nothing. 

But  remember,  even  in  those  days  there  were  individual 
leaders,  including  bankers  and  business  men  who,  unheeded, 
sounded  notes  of  warning  and  of  alarm.  But  the  pack  had 
tasted  blood  and  was  in  full  cry. 

There  were  also  leaders,  it  is  true,  who  should  have  been 
aware  early  in  1929  that  the  balloon  of  prosperity  had  be- 
gun to  show  small  punctures.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  come 
down  to  earth  for  repairs  no  great  harm  would  have  been 


suffered  by  it  or  by  a  host  of  more  or  less  innocent  bystand- 
ers. But  instead,  there  were  some  leaders  who  did  all  they 
could  to  push  up  the  balloon  still  higher  by  injecting  into 
it  blasts  of  hot  air,  so  that  when  its  extended  fabric  could 
no  longer  stand  the  strain,  the  noise  of  its  collapse  was  heard 
all  around  the  world. 

For  the  past  hundred  years  we  have  been  creating  an  in- 
dustrial civilization.  It  has  brought  with  it  unbelievable 
comforts  and  material  benefits  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but 
just  as  we  were  reaching  a  point  when  poverty  was  to  be 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  this  beneficent  creature 
disconcertingly  assumed  the  malevolent  form  of  a  Franken- 
stein monster  which  threatens  to  destroy  us  not  by  a  paucity 
but  by  a  plethora  of  material  wealth.  What  price  leadership 
in  the  face  of  such  bitter  disillusionment? 

3     IS  THE  Capitalistic  System  doomed?     Is  Socialism 
to  take  its  place? 

These  questions  are  being  asked  all  over  the  world  and 
the  replies,  perplexing  in  their  variety,  range  from  a  vigorous 
negative  to  a  militant  affirmative.  Proposals  and  counter- 
proposals pass  before  our  eyes  in  bewildering  confusion  while 
charges  and  counter-charges  fill  the  air. 

We  are  reminded  that  in  times  of  prosperity  when  we 
ought  to  be  saving,  we  spend  to  the  point  of  extravagance, 
and  that  in  times  of  adversity  when  we  ought  to  be  spending, 
we  save  to  the  point  of  hoarding. 

We  are  told  that  the  collapse  of  Europe  caused  the  col- 
lapse in  this  country  and  that  until  Europe  recovers  we  can- 
not recover,  but  we  are  also  told  that  we  hold  in  our  own 
hands  the  key  to  Europe's  recovery  by  a  revision  of  rep- 
arations and  intergovernmental  debts  and  by  a  revision  of 
tariffs  and  that  we  will  not  unlock  the  door  that  leads  to 
world  recovery. 

We  look  with  amazement  and  satisfaction  upon  the  Re- 
publican elephant  and  the  Democratic  donkey  in  double 
harness,  pulling  the  ship  of  state  in  the  right  direction  so 
long  as  relief  measures  engage  the  attention  of  Congress,  but 
we  then  see  with  dismay  a  new  animal,  said  to  resemble  a 
jackass  rabbit,  bound  into  the  Congressional  arena  and, 
rending  the  air  with  a  strange  sound  that  is  neither  trumpet- 
ing nor  braying  but  is  reminiscent  of  both,  cut  the  towline 
and  pull  the  government  barge  in  the  wrong  direction  when 
the  more  fundamental  subject  of  balancing  the  national 
budget  comes  up  for  action.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the 
final  piece  of  evidence,  if  any  more  be  needed,  that  Democ- 
racy does  not  work,  that  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment does  not  represent,  and  that  a  dictatorship  or  some- 
thing that  approaches  it  is  the  only  thing  which  will  forestall 
anarchy  and  chaos.  But  before  we  can  think  up  a  pat  reply 
to  that  statement,  we  are  asked  whether  we  are  prepared 
tc  throw  overboard,  just  because  we  are  in  the  doldrums,  a 
political  institution  which  has  served  reasonably  well  in  the 
past  and  which  is  based  upon  the  high  ideals  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

While  we  pause  to  consider  this  viewpoint,  our  own  con- 
science begins  to  ask  some  troublesome  questions.  Even 
though  the  revolt  of  the  jackass  rabbit  does  not  represent 
sound  financial  thought — even  though  it  does  not  represent 
any  rational  intellectual  process,  even  though  it  is  shot 
through  with  cheap  politics,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  it  does 
represent  an  emotional  revolt  against  an  economic  system 
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•wherein  a  self-seeking  individualism  played  an  exaggerated 
part  and  wherein  social  obligations  were  too  much  neg- 
lected? 

The  slogan,  "Soak  the  rich,"  was  not  raised  at  this  session 
of  Congress  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  heard  before. 
It  will  be  heard  again.  It  will  not  be  quieted  by  pointing 
out  that  this  depression  has  already  soaked  the  rich — soaked 
•hem  so  long  and  so  hard  that  they  have  shrunk  beyond 
recognition.  It  will  not  suffice  to  remind  those  gripped  in 
this  emotional  revolt  that  England's  attempt  to  take  away 
property  from  the  '"haves"  and  to  redistribute  it  among  the 
"have-nots"  succeeded  only  in  taking  away  the  property 
from  the  "haves"  and  from  the  "have-nots"  as  well. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  depression  is  like  all 
the  others  which  have  preceded  it ;  that  it  is  an  unpleasant 
incident  that  will  pass  as  the  others  have  passed,  and  that 
in  due  time  another  will  come  and  pass  away  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  But  there  are  many  who  believe  that  there  is 
something  more  elemental  and  fundamental  in  this  world- 
wide catastrophe  and  that  out  of  it  will  emerge  something 
infinitely  better — or  something  infinitely  worse. 

There  is  a  persistent  demand  for  an  economic  plan — a 
plan  that  will  stabilize  industry,  prevent  unemployment, 
maintain  a  healthy  balance  between  production  and  consump- 
tion, smooth  out  the  peaks  and  valleys  which  alternately 
«late  the  country  to  the  point  of  intoxication  only  to  deflate 
it  again  to  the  point  of  melancholia. 

In  such  a  maelstrom  of  mental  and  emotional  confusion 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  man,  or  any  group  of  men,  is 
•  enough  to  produce  a  plan  which,  like  Pallas  Athena 
springing  full-armed  from  the  forehead  of  Zeus,  will  solve 
the  world's  political,  economic  and  social  ills.  At  best  it  will 
be  a  slow  and  tedious  process  that  will  grope  its  way,  halt- 
irgly  and  hesitatingly,  toward  its  ultimate  objective.  This 
is  not  a  counsel  of  despair  but  rather  a  challenge  to  re- 
examine  fundamental  principles  and  observe  wherein  they 
have  been  lost  sight  of  and  how  they  may  be  recaptured. 

While  we  are  confronted  with  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a 
breakdown  in  our  political  and  economic  life,  it  is  refreshing 
to  turn  our  minds  toward  the  notable  accomplishments  in 
the  social  field.  The  investment  in  that  field  has  maintained 
its  value  in  a  world  of  crumbling  prices.  It  has  continued 
tc  pay  dividends  in  terms  of  human  health  and  happiness 
in  contrast  to  a  depressing  record  of  omitted  dividends  and 
defaulted  coupons. 

Take,  for  example,  the  solid  and  enduring  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  public  health  and  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. Those  accomplishments  are  based,  not  so  much  upon 
a  social  plan,  as  upon  an  intelligent  development  of  sound 
principles.  What  are  some  of  those  principles  and  can  they 
be  applied  to  the  political  and  economic  patient? 

the  heart  and  kernel  of  the  public  health  movement 
lies  the  idea  of  prevention.  Public  health  is  essentially  pre- 
ventive rather  than  curative.  Social  maladjustments,  insofar 
as  they  originate  in  preventable  organic  and  mental  diseases, 
are  attacked  at  the  source.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  social  madadjustments  which  originate  in  prevent- 
able economic  diseases  may  not  also  be  attacked  at  the 
source? 

Private  charity  and  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  on 
a  vast  scale  to  minimize,  after  the  damage  is  done,  the  suf- 
fering of  the  victims  of  a  self-seeking  individualism,  should 


be  just  as  much  outmoded  as  the  old-fashioned  and  discarded 
concept  that  the  sole  raison  d'etre  of  the  medical  profession 
is  to  cure  human  maladies.  Funds  to  furnish  work  and  home 
relief  to  the  unemployed,  measures  such  as  the  National 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  Glass-Steagall  Bank  Credit  Act,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for,  when  the  economic  system  fails  to  function, 
remedial  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  just  as  the  ailing 
individual  needs  the  ministration  of  his  physician.  But  a 
medical  profession  which  considered  that  it  had  discharged 
its  complete  duty  to  the  community  when  it  had  prescribed 
remedies  to  those  who  are  sick  in  mind  or  in  body  and  which 
gave  no  constructive  thought  to  measures  calculated  to  con- 
serve the  health  of  the  community,  would  fail  utterly  in  its 
higher  obligations  to  society. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  upon  which  has  been 
reared  an  enduring  social  structure,  is  cooperation.  The 
activities  of  voluntary  agencies  in  the  health  field  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  health  officers  of  the  nation, 
state,  county  and  municipality,  and  by  combining  the  knowl- 
edge, experience,  efforts  and  resources  of  public  and  private 
agencies  into  a  coordinated  and  cooperative  program,  notable 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  death 
and  disease.  Cooperation  should  be  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  to  rear  an  improved  political  and 
economic  order. 

The  time  has  come  when  cooperative  agreements  between 
competitors  which  have  an  economic  and  social  justification 
should  be  sanctioned  by  law.  The  penalties  of  the  law 
should  be  reserved  for  those  who,  for  their  own  benefit,  abuse 
this  right  to  cooperate.  This  was  the  fundamental  principle 
underlying  that  branch  of  the  common  law  which  dealt  with 
the  evils  of  monopoly.  Our  trouble  arose,  as  it  has  on  so 
many  occasions,  when  we  attempted  to  legislate  a  sound 
legal  principle  into  an  unsound  statutory  declaration  of  that 
principle, 

A  third  fundamental  principle  upon  which  developments 
ir  the  field  of  health  have  been  based,  is  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  emotional  complexes  in  deter- 
mining human  behavior.  We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
rational  beings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  our  emotions 
lather  than  our  reasoning  which  chiefly  influence  our  action. 
Fear  and  courage,  hate  and  love,  greed  and  generosity  move 
men  and  women  to  do  amazing  deeds  of  good  and  of  evil. 

Any  economic  plan  which  ignores  the  emotional  complexes 
of  human  nature  is  bound  to  fail.  For  example,  we  are  too 
inclined  to  say  "Don't" — not  only  to  say  it,  but  to  rush  to 
the  legislature  to  embody  the  don'ts  in  innumerable  statutes 
designed  to  make  men  behave  like  plaster  saints  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  making  them  behave  like  human  devils. 

Another  fundamental  principle  observed  by  medical  lead- 
ers is  to  isolate  and  treat  the  ailing  tissue  and  not  to  commit 
mayhem  on  the  entire  body.  In  the  political  field  the  tend- 
ency seems  to  be,  when  an  abuse  appears  in  the  economic  or 
social  life  of  the  country,  to  strike  at  the  whole  system  of 
which  the  abuse  is  only  a  separable  feature.  Two  obvious 
examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  Prohibition  Law  and  the 
Sherman  Law. 

There  was  a  general  public  disgust  with  the  evils  of  the 
saloon  but  instead  of  dealing  with  this  subject  as  the  Eng- 
lish have  done  with  relation  to  their  pub,  and  in  contrast 
with  the  way  in  which  Canada  handled  this  problem,  we 
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attempted  to  sweep  away  the  whole  custom  of  drinking 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  Sherman  Law  grew  out  of  an 
emotional  revolt  against  the  indefensible  practices  of  big 
business  of  the  period  prior  to  1890  and  trust-busting  be- 
came the  popular  sport  of  politicians  but,  in  spite  of  this  and 
in  spite  of  the  prosecutions  which  were  accelerated  during 
President  Roosevelt's  term,  mergers  and  consolidations  have 
continued,  and  the  Supreme  Court  finally  had  to  read  into 
the  Sherman  Law  the  "rule  of  reason,"  which  is  about  as 
far  as  the  Court  can  go  until  the  Act  is  amended. 

Still  another  fundamental  principle  which  is  of  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  the  public  health  movement,  is  founded 
upon  the  basic  concept  which  inspires  it  and  gives  it  vitality. 
Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  health,  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  consciously  self-seeking  but  unantici- 
pated economic  advantages  have  developed  as  by-products 
of  its  activities.  To  take  but  one  example,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  the  anti-diphtheria 
campaign  conducted  by  the  commissioner  of  health  of  New 
York  City,  three  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  saved 
in  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  medical,  medicinal,  hos- 
pital and  nursing  care.  By  the  same  token,  business  will 
serve  its  own  interests  by  broadening  its  purposes  to  include 
social  objectives  as  well  as  profits. 

The  profit  motive  always  has  been  and,  within  the  pre- 
dictable future,  will  continue  to  be  the  strongest  incentive 
in  industry.  Too  often,  however,  it  has  been  construed  to 
mean  maximum  profits  within  a  minimum  time.  This  has 
produced  the  feast-or-famine  experiences  of  business  which 
are  noticeably  finding  less  favor.  It  is  now  becoming  con- 
vincingly clear  that  the  buying  power  of  the  community  is 
just  as  essential  to  profits  as  low-cost  mass  production  and 
distribution,  which  were  thought  to  be  all  sufficient. 

4  PREDICTIONS  by  the  extremists  of  the  collapse  of 
Capitalism  are  probably  as  far  from  realization  as  are 
the  hopes  of  some  of  the  old  guard  that  the  exaggerated  in- 
dividualism of  the  pre-depression  era  will  be  restored.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  future  historian  characterized 
1928-29  as  one  of  the  most  harmful  and  demoralizing  periods 
of  the  modern  industrial  age,  nor  would  it  be  surprising  if 
the  future  historian  pointed  to  this  period  of  worldwide  de- 
pression as  one  of  the  most  needed  and  salutary  periods  in 
modern  industrial  history. 

The  progress  of  socialistic  thought  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  whether  it  be  of  the  bright  red  variety  finding  its  ex- 
pression in  Russian  Communism,  or  of  the  less  vivid  tones 
found  in  other  countries,  is  a  factor  which  intelligent  men 
cannot  ignore.  It  has  made  its  influence  felt  upon  capitalistic 
thought  and  action  and  will  continue  to  affect  the  thought 
and  action  of  the  world,  including  those  who  by  temperament 
and  by  environment  are  its  most  violent  opponents. 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  the  Communism  of  Rus- 
sia, as  preached  and  practiced  in  1917  and  for  some  years 
thereafter,  has  felt  the  impact  of  capitalistic  influences.  The 
Union  of  Soviet  Republics  has  been  borrowing  back  capi- 
talistic practices  which  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  1917 
spurned  and  discarded.  Those  theoristic  leaders  failed  to 
take  into  account  certain  inherent  traits  of  human  nature. 
The  individual  will  refuse  to  remain  a  pawn  to  be  moved 
about  at  will,  whether  that  will  be  exercised  by  a  State  which 
unduly  suppresses  the  individual,  or  by  a  capitalistic  system 


which  unduly  ignores  its  social  obligation. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  explore  the  possibility  of  whether 
the  virtues  of  the  two  schools  may  not  be  combined  into  a 
workable  scheme  that  will  provide  a  better  foundation  than 
either  one  of  them  alone  upon  which  to  build  an  improved 
economic  and  social  order. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  Socialism  in  its  extreme 
form  destroys  some  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  qualities 
in  the  individual  and  that  Capitalism  in  its  extreme  form 
makes  the  individual  a  predatory  animal  rather  than  a  social 
being,  let  us  spend  but  little  time  on  the  suggestion  to  scrap 
the  existing  order  and  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  capitalistic  system.  The  purpose  of  such 
rehabilitation  would  be  (i)  to  humanize,  (2)  to  mutualize, 
(3)  to  stabilize  and  (4)  to  socialize  industry. 

Humanizing  the  business  machine  is  of  great  importance. 
Men  and  women  in  industry  are  not  robots.  Their  sensi- 
bilities and  aspirations,  their  hopes  and  fears,  are  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  personnel  director 
has  been  accorded  an  increasingly  definite  post  in  every  well 
managed  corporation.  His  opportunities  for  greater  useful- 
ness and  in  many  directions  which  do  not  necessarily  involve 
the  spending  of  money,  are  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  life  insurance  companies  which  have  mutualized  their 
businesses,  have  demonstrated  their  social  value  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree  and  many  other  corporations  have  proved  the 
value  to  the  owners,  to  the  employes  and  to  the  community, 
in  devising  ways  and  means  to  enable  employes  to  become 
stockholders. 

In  stabilizing  the  capitalistic  system  it  would  be  wise  at 
the  outset  to  consider  changing  the  rules  of  the  game.  For 
years  competition  was  referred  to  as  the  "life  of  trade." 
More  recently,  as  its  wasteful  aspects  and  its  harmful  effects 
on  all  efforts  to  maintain  a  healthy  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption  become  more  clear,  it  is  more  often 
referred  to  as  the  "death  of  trade."  With  production  and 
consumption  reasonably  balanced,  other  social  and  economic 
changes  as,  for  example,  the  five-day  week,  might  naturally 
develop — all  or  many  of  which  appear  to  be  wholly  im- 
practical under  the  existing  competitive  system. 

If  cooperation  is  permitted,  the  public  must,  of  course,  be 
protected  against  the  abuse  of  that  power.  How  shall  that 
be  done?  In  our  political-economic  philosophy  we  seem  thus 
far  to  have  found  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  namely, 
governmental  regulation.  The  deplorable  condition  of  our 
railroads,  which  admittedly  is  due  in  very  large  part  to  over- 
regulation,  does  not  encourage  us  to  place  industry  generally 
under  that  type  of  handicap.  Such  success  as  has  attended 
the  operation  of  the  public  utility  companies  in  spite  of  reg- 
ulation by  state  commissions,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  by  rea- 
son of  the  very  nature  of  the  service  they  render,  they  enjoy 
a  complete  monopoly  in  the  districts  in  which  they  operate. 
This  is  not  true  as  to  the  railroads  which  are  still  subject  to 
competitive  conditions  and  would  be  still  less  true  in  the 
case  of  that  vast  array  of  industries  now  on  a  competitive 
basis,  even  though  powers  were  conferred  upon  them  to  make 
agreements  for  certain  specified  purposes. 

Regulation,  as  applied  to  business  generally,  would  result 
in  a  staggering  growth  of  bureaucracy,  in  the  introduction  of 
politics  into  business  and  would  be  predicated  upon  the 
wholly  unjustified  assumption  that  the  regulatory  bodies 
would  be  composed  of  men  of  super-wisdom  and  free  from 
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those  traits  which  afflict  human  nature  generally.  We  may 
proceed  more  safely  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  man 
prefers  to  live  within  the  law  and  that  if  he  is  tempted  to 
violate  it  he  does  so  reluctantly,  only  when  he  finds  some 
statute  branding  a  sensible  course  of  procedure  as  illegal  or 
criminal.  The  great  majority  of  business  men  will  be  de- 
terred from  adopting  a  questionable  course  of  action  if  they 
know  that  publicity  will  be  given  to  their  acts  and  that  they 
cannot  defend  themselves  before  the  forum  of  public  opinion. 
There  will  be  a  relatively  insignificant  group  who  care  noth- 
ing for  public  opinion  and  will  be  deterred  only  by  the  risk 
of  imperilling  either  their  property  or  their  persons.  If, 
therefore,  the  present  legal  restraints  on  cooperative  efforts 
are  relaxed  by  permitting  agreements  among  competitors  to 
conserve  natural  resources  and  to  maintain  a  reasonably 
profitable  balance  between  production  and  consumption,  such 
permission  should  be  subject  to  the  requirement  that  attested 
copies  of  such  agreements  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Modification  of  the  Sherman  Law  to  permit  such  agree- 
ments should  be  of  limited  duration  and  adopted  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  Its  value,  aside  from  affording  emergency 
relief,  however,  would  be  found  in  making  available  to  Con- 
gress, pending  its  further  investigation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Acts,  a  record  of  actual  business  experiences  under  a  limited 
cooperative  system. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest,  no  safer  time 
could  be  found  in  which  to  try  out  such  an  experiment. 
Business  is  flat  on  its  back.  Even  if  Congress  should  de- 
dare  a  three-year  moratorium  on  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  with- 
out imposing  any  special  safeguards,  the  practical  risk  to  the 
public  would  be  negligible.  If,  however,  Congress  being 
naturally  as  suspicious  of  business  as  business  is  of  Congress, 
is  unwilling  even  to  take  a  negligible  risk,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  limit  the  right  to  enter  into  such  cooperative 
agreements  to  those  companies  which,  during  the  pendency 
of  the  agreements,  are  earning  a  smaller  percentage  of  net 
profit  in  relation  to  their  gross  sales,  than  their  average 
percentage  over  a  given  period  of,  say,  five  years. 

In  the  socialization  of  industry,  I  am  not  thinking  of 
nationalization  nor  of  other  radical  proposals  but  rather  of 
an  evolution  of  measures  already  adopted.  Unemployment 
reserves  should  be  the  next  step.  It  should  be  a  contributory 
system  in  which  both  employer,  out  of  profits  when  earned, 
and  employe,  out  of  wages  when  received,  shall  participate. 
If  compulsion  is  necessary  I  hope  it  will  take  the  form  of 
making  such  a  thrift  system  a  condition  of  doing  business 
and  a  condition  of  employment,  rather  than  a  compulsory 
state-managed  and  state-financed  system.  Whatever  system 
may  be  adopted,  one  of  its  primary  purposes  should  be  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  the  employer  to  stabilize  employ- 
ment. It  is  also  essential  that  the  reserve  funds  accumulated 
through  contributions  by  employer  and  employe  should  not 
be  invested  in  the  business  but  preferably  in  obligations  of 
the  United  States  government. 

Had  five  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  industry  been  set 
aside  during  the  five-year  period  from  1925-29,  and  had 
this  sum  been  augmented  by  employe  contributions  equivalent 
to  two  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  payroll,  it  is  estimated  re- 
serves would  have  been  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  five  billion  dollars,  which  would  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  meet  conditions  of  unprecedented  un- 


employment and  of  dire  distress  from  which  the  country  is 
now  suffering. 

Those  who  are  most  fertile  and  vocal  in  suggesting  rem- 
edies and  reforms  are,  as  a  rule,  most  inexperienced  in  the 
technique  of  business  and  financial  affairs,  while  those  who 
know  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done  with  an 
economic  machine  which  has  been  assembled  with  painstaking 
care  over  many  generations  are,  as  a  rule,  inarticulate.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  can  see  the  difficulties 
which  are  obscured  to  the  uninitiated,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  any  proposal  put  forward  by  a  representative  of 
Wall  Street  is  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  is  met  with  the 
peremptory  retort  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts  in  Alice,  "Off 
with  his  head!" 

More  progress  would  be  made  if  pride  and  prejudice  were 
laid  aside  and  discussion  focussed  on  the  merits  of  specific 
proposals  irrespective  of  their  origin.  Sound  proposals  could 
thus  be  worked  out  that  would  meet  with  general  approval 
— by  some  because  it  was  a  practical  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  by  others  because  it  was  an  act  of  social  justice 
and  by  still  others  because  it  was  good  business. 

5  THE  gravest  problem  which  is  confronting  us  today 
is  not  economic  bankruptcy,  threatening  as  that  is,  but 
moral  bankruptcy,  which  seems  even  more  imminent.  The 
necessity  for  a  radical  change  of  viewpoint  amounting  to  a 
spiritual  rebirth,  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  nation's  prob- 
lems. I  am  not  speaking  of  a  religious  revival  nor  am  I 
speaking  -of  the  moral  lapses  of  the  individual  to  which,  in 
one  form  or  another,  all  of  us  must  occasionally  plead  guilty. 
I  am  speaking  of  those  sins  against  society  which  we 
Americans  are  too  inclined  to  ignore  or  condone  if  the  sin- 
ner is  smart  enough  to  be  rated  a  "successful"  man.  The 
leader  of  organized  crime  who  exploits  the  corruptibility  of 
those  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
is  becoming  bolder  as  he  spreads  his  racketeering  tentacles 
over  an  ever  widening  circle  of  human  activities.  The  polit- 
ical leader  who  looks  upon  public  office  not  as  a  public  trust 
but  as  an  opportunity  to  line  his  own  pocket,  becomes  more 
and  more  a  menace  to  the  community.  The  business  leader 
who  forgets  the  fact  that  his  very  position  imposes  upon  him 
a  fiduciary  responsibility  becomes  a  threat  to  the  economic 
order  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  the  success  of  the 
whole  capitalistic  system  depends. 

These  are  the  sins  against  society,  which,  though  they 
differ  in  degree,  are  all  of  a  kind  in  the  sense  that  they 
spring  from  the  same  source — human  greed — and  lead  to 
the  same  goal — moral  bankruptcy. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation  depends  in  the  last  analysis 
not  so  much  upon  its  leaders  as  upon  the  character  of  its 
people.  If  its  people  are  selfish,  avaricious,  hypocritical  and 
materialistic,  even  though  they  be  industrious  and  progressive, 
its  leaders  will  reflect  the  national  traits  and  that  nation 
will  in  time  go  the  way  of  all  flesh.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  people,  besides  being  industrious  and  progressive,  show  en- 
lightened self-interest  instead  of  selfishness;  temper  their 
legitimate  and  rightful  ambitions  with  such  self-control  as 
is  required  by  ordinary  standards  of  fair  dealing ;  if  they  are 
mentally  as  well  as  morally  honest — and  if  they  substitute 
a  practical  idealism  for  an  uninspired  and  uninspiring  mate- 
rialism, the  leaders  will  likewise  reflect  the  national  character 
and  that  country  will  go  on  to  its  rightful  destiny. 


Motor  to  Mexico  Manana 


By  EYLER  N.  SIMPSON 


is  a  revolution  in  the  making  in 
Mexico!  Bondholders,  good-willers,  bank- 
ers  and  other  friends  of  peace  need  not  take 
alarm,  however,  nor  should  newspapers  and 
armament-makers  lick  their  chops  in  antici- 
pation of  good  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
For  this  time,  generals,  machine  guns,  executions  at  dawn 
and  the  other  customary  appurtenances  of  what  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  is  Mexico's  favorite  outdoor  sport,  will  be  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  In  their  places  as  instruments  and 
incidents  of  warfare  will  be  the  lowly  Fordcito,  the  ubiqui- 
tous estacion  de  gasolina,  and  even,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  in- 
ternational nuisance,  the  dispensary  of  perros  calientes  (yes, 
"hot  dogs")  ;  the  battlefield  will  be  the  long  shining  miles 
of  Mexico's  new  highways — completed,  almost  completed, 
and  to  be  completed  rnanana. 

But  let's  begin  this  story  at  the  beginning.  When  the 
Mexican  National  Highway  Commission  was  established  in 
1925,  it  was  faced  with  a  tremendous  problem.  During  the 
400  years  of  Spanish  rule,  Mexico  enjoyed  what,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  perhaps  the  worst  roads  on  record.  The 
failure  of  the  colonial  government  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  problem  of  highways  was  followed  by  100  years  of 
cumulative  neglect  by  the  national  government  and  to  all 
this,  as  if  the  cup  of  bad  roads  in  Mexico  were  not  already 
full  and  overflowing,  had  been  added  ten  years  and  more  of 
political  revolution  and  general  social  and  economic  upheaval. 
According  to  Ing.  Leon  Salinas,  "at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1925  the  only  roads  in  existence  in  Mexico  passable  in 
all  seasons  were  those  from  Mexico  City  to  Toluca,  from 
Mexico  City  to  Cuernavaca  and  certain  sections  of  the  road 
between  Cuernavaca 
and  Acapulco — in 
all  hardly  more  than 
150  kilometers  [90 
miles]  on  which, 
due  to  the  lack  of 
pavement,  steep 
grades  and  other 
bad  conditions,  traf- 
fic could  be  main- 
tained only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty." 
For  a  country  with 
an  area  of  762,000 
squares  miles  and  a 
population  some  16,- 
000,000  certainly, 
from  the  modern 
•point  of  view  in 
such  matters,  it 
would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  de- 
plorable state  of  af- 
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fairs  in  what  Aldous  Huxley  would  call  the  Era  of  Our 
Ford. 

In  the  five  years  from  1925  to  1930  (the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  are  available),  the  National  Highway  Com- 
mission spent  over  58,500,000  pesos  with  the  result  that 
some  634  kilometers  (380.4  miles)  of  highways  were  sur- 
faced and  about  631  kilometers  (372.6  miles)  were  paved. 
In  addition  several  thousand  kilometers  were  reported  as 
being  "provisionally"  opened  to  traffic. 

The  construction  program  of  the  National  Highway 
Commission  has  been  concentrated  on  the  building  of  four 
principal  highways.  Two  of  these  major  highways  cut  the 
country  transversely  from  coast  to  coast,  while  the  other 
two  run  longitudinally,  roughly  paralleling  each  coast,  from 
the  border  with  the  United  States  to  Mexico  City  and  from 
thence  in  a  single  line  to  the  frontier  with  Guatemala. 

THE  interest  of  most  people  in  the  United  States,  stim- 
ulated no  doubt  by  the  recent  flood  of  books  on  Mexico, 
is  centered  on  the  so-called  Laredo-Mexico  City  highway. 
And  well  might  this  be  the  case,  for  when  this  770  mile 
stretch  is  finished,  there  will  be  opened  to  the  motor  tourist 
new  worlds  to  conquer  which  for  beauty,  romance,  contrast 
and  all  the  other  things  which  travel  agencies  list  in  their 
seductive  propaganda,  it  will  be  hard  to  equal  on  the  North 
American  continent.  But,  my  dear  prospective  American 
tourist,  don't  get  excited  by  these  glowing  words  and  run 
out  to  crank  up  the  old  bus,  for  the  Laredo-Mexico  City 
highway  is  not  quite  ready  for  the  likes  of  you.  It  is  true 
that  "we"  Mexicans  (and  a  few  other  hardy  souls)  who 
don't  mind  discomfort  or  spending  the  night  with  our  cars 

tied  to  a  tree  to 
keep  them  from  slid- 
ing off  into  the 
barranca,  or  sitting 
patiently  in  a  mud 
hole  while  we  wait 
a  day  or  so  for 
someone  to  come 
along  and  pull  us 
out,  can  and  have 
driven  the  whole 
route  (during  the 
dry  season)  from 
the  border  to  the 
capital.  But  do  not 
be  misled  by  such 
deeds  of  daring. 

You  can  drive  in 
the  greatest  comfort 
over  the  well  paved 
section  of  some  140 
miles  from  Laredo 
to  Monterrev.  With 


through  a  village 
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A  horse-shoe  bend  amidst  glorious  scenery  on  the  road  from  Mexico  City  to  Acafntlco 


a  little  less  comfort  you  may  go  on  down  another  170  miles 
over  a  good  graveled  road  to  Ciudad  Victoria.  But  at  this 
point  your  troubles  begin  in  the  shape  of:  "Danger!  Steep 
Grade,"  "Detour — Road  Under  Construction,"  "Careful! — 
Room  for  Passing  Another  Car  for  'Umpteen'  Miles," 
"Bridge  Under  Construction — Use  Ferry"  (if  you  can  find 
it) — :and  so  on,  including  about  150  miles  of  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  but  at  the  present  writing  most  dangerous  moun- 
tain road  in  existence. 

The  National  Highway  Commission  is  pushing  the  work 
on  the  Laredo- Mexico  City  highway  as  rapidly  as  resources 
in  men  and  money  will  permit.  Millions  of  pesos  are  being 
spent  and  thousands  of  workmen  are  being  employed  and 
"it  won't  be  long  now"  until  the  road  will  be  ready  for  all 
comers.  But  just  how  long  will  depend  upon  political,  eco- 
nomic and  other  forces  the  action  of  which  no  man  can 
predict  with  certainty.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  more  likely  (the  depression,  you  know!)  it  will  be 
some  time  next  year. 

The  complete  route  of  the  other  main  highway  from  the 

United    States  border   to   Mexico  City   has   not   yet   been 

determined.    Some  have  argued   for   a   road  beginning  at 

.-ales,  skirting  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  thousand  miles  or 

more   and    then    cutting   south   and    east   to   Guadalajara, 

relia,  Toluca  and  Mexico  City.    Others  have  urged  a 

more   or   less   straight   drop   from    El    Paso    (Juarez)    to 

Chihuahua,  Durango,  Aguascalientes  and  Guadalajara  and 

thence  across  to  Mexico  City.    Eventually  perhaps  both  of 

these  roads  will  be  built;  both  are  under  study  at  present 

;  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  latter.    Meantime  work  has 

begun  on  the  section  from  Mexico  City  to  Guadalajara. 

Of  the  two  transverse  highways  the  southern  one  con- 
necting Mexico  City  with  Veracruz  and  Acapulco  is  much 
further  advanced  than  the  northern  road  running  from 
Matamoras  on  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Mexico  City-Acapulco  section  of  the  southern 


tranverse  highway  is  already  paved  as  far  as  Cuernavaca 
(c.  45  miles)  and  surfaced  the  remaining  distance.  On 
the  Veracruz  side,  paving  extends  from  Mexico  City  to 
Puebla  (c.  79  miles)  and  the  rest  of  the  road  is  in  the 
process  of  being  surfaced. 

\Vhat  will  these  new  highways,  plus  the  many  other 
shorter  ones  of  less  importance,  now  under  construction, 
mean  for  Mexico?  "Revolution"  was  the  catchword  used 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  revolution  it  will  be,  if  by  that  word  is 
meant  "a  profound  and  radical  change"  in  the  life  of  the 
Mexican  people. 


'""T'HE  characteristic  feature  of  Mexican  culture  has  been, 
J^  from  time  immemorial,  social  isolation.  To  this  day 
Mexico  is  a  congery  of  small  folk  communities  separated 
one  from  another  by  differences  in  language,  customs  and 
habits  of  thought.  It  is  the  essential  discontinuity  of  Mexican 
culture,  produced  and  enforced  through  the  centuries  by  the 
physical  barriers  of  a  mountainous  terrain,  which  lies  at  the 
base  of  Mexico's  problem  of  creating  a  modern  and  inte- 
grated nation.  For  isolation  on  the  social  side  carries  with 
it  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  both  cultural  lag  and 
cultural  heterogeneity ;  on  the  economic  side  it  more  often 
than  not  means  a  restricted  standard  of  living  and  lack  of 
development. 

Not  long  ago  the  author  of  this  article  made  a  three- 
weeks'  horseback  trip  through  what  is  known  as  the  Mixteca 
Alta.  This  region,  located  in  the  high  sierras  of  the  states 
of  Guerrero  and  Oaxaca,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  ac- 
cess in  the  southwestern  part  of  Mexico.  Walled  in  by 
range  after  range  of  towering  mountains  the  only  means  of 
communication  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  area  are 
narrow  and  tortuous  pack  trails.  For  the  most  part  the 
people  are  abjectly  poor;  agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive 
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sort;  typhoid  and  smallpox  are  endemic.  If  you  would 
know  the  portent  of  the  highway  for  Mexico  then  consider 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  author's  diary  of  this  trip : 

Last  night  was  the  first  time  since  we  left  Chilpancingo 
almost  three  weeks  ago  that  we  have  seen  a  wheeled  vehicle 
of  any  sort  or  description — and  that  was  an  old  Chevrolet 
truck  which  wouldn't  run!  Throughout  this  area,  every  single 
object  which  must  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  must 
perforce  be  transported  either  on  muleback,  horseback  or  the 
back  of  some  human  being.  There  are  not  even  any  wheel- 
barrows. The  wheel  and  mechanical  power — the  bases  of 
modern  industrial  civilization — do  not  yet  exist  for  the 
Mixteca  Alta.  .  .  .  But  already  the  modern  world  is  knock- 
ing at  the  gates.  .  .  .  The  network  of  roads  which  the  govern- 
ment is  slowly  spreading  over  the  Republic  is  beginning  to 
have  its  effect.  This  morning  we  actually  encountered  a  truck 
bumping  along  in  some  miraculous  fashion  over  unbelievable 
roads — and  it  was  loaded  with  machinery! 

Revolution?  No,  the  word  is  not  too  strong  to  indicate 
the  forces  for  change  which  Mexico  is  letting  loose  in  the 
innocent  looking  business  of  blasting  rocks,  filling  up  mud 
holes,  digging  ditches  and  all  the  other  back-breaking  work 
which  finally  results  in  a  long  thin  ribbon  of  black  macadam 
road.  Stuart  Chase  might  very  well  warn  the  inhabitants 
of  his  beloved  Tepotzlan  to  sprinkle  carpettacks  on  the  new 
highways.  For  if  present  highway  projects  are  carried  out, 
Tepotzlan  both  as  Chase  saw  it  and  imagined  it,  is  fated, 
and  with  it  all  Mexico,  to  changes  perhaps  more  profound 
than  those  wrought  by  any  political  upheaval  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Already  on  every  side  one  sees  life  transformed  at  the 
magic  touch  of  the  highway.  Dozens  of  villages  living  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  even  earlier, 
find  themselves  precipitated  overnight  into  the  year  1932. 
Self-dependent  villages,  isolated  and  with  no  other  recourse 
but  hunger  when  the  stick-and-hoe  system  of  agriculture 
breaks  down,  awaken  to  a  world  of  markets  and  interchange 
of  products.  Villages  whose  "mental  horizon  tends  to  cor- 
respond with  their  actual  physical  horizon,"  whose  neigh- 
bors a  league  away  are  strange  people  from  a  strange  land, 
suddenly  discover  that  the  miles  have  melted  and  that  they 
are  not  only  in  touch  with  each  other  but  with  the  world. 

One  only  hopes  that  Mexico  by  taking  thought  now,  by 
achieving  the  vision  which  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  na- 


tional planning  movement  have  already  obtained,  will  avoid 
the  worst  features  of  the  motor  age  as  it  has  developed  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mexico  has  made  most  commendable  progress  in  a  few 
short  years  in  the  business  of  opening  up  the  country,  but 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  remains  to  be  done.  Mexico,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  now  has  some  372  miles  of  paved  and  around  380  of 
surfaced  highways,  but  the  state  of  Texas,  for  example,  with 
one  third  the  population  and  area  of  Mexico,  has  over 
2O,OOO  miles  of  surfaced  roads  and  more  than  6000  miles 
of  paved  highways.  Or  to  take  another  index,  Mexico  now 
has  registered  84,741  automobiles,  or  one  to  every  193  per- 
sons ;  but  the  little  state  of  New  Jersey  boasts  a  car  to  every 
4.7  persons,  or  IO  times  as  many  automobiles  as  in  the  whole 
of  Mexico. 

However,  Mexico  will  not  long  remain  in  the  unenviable 
(or  is  it  enviable?)  position  which  such  invidious  comparisons 
as  those  just  made  suggest.  The  country  has  undoubtedly  be- 
come "good-roads  conscious"  with  a  vengeance  and  there  is 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  government  unusual  with  reference  to  public 
works  of  the  type  in  question.  Along  with  land  for  the  peo- 
ple and  rural  schools,  "good  roads"  has  been  adopted  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  planks  in  the  revolutionary  doctrine.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram up  to  the  present  time  has  been  carried  by  the  proceeds 
from  a  tax  on  gasoline  (now  about  twelve  cents  a  gallon), 
the  amount  of  money  available  has  been  in  comparison  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation,  relatively  small.  For  the  past 
year,  however,  persistent  rumors  have  been  current  that  the 
government  is  in  the  process  of  arranging  a  loan  for  some 
$50,000,000  expressly  for  highway  construction.  The  ex- 
perience of  other  countries  would  seem  to  indicate  that  loans 
of  this  type  are  fully  justified  and  would  permit  a  type  of 
development  far  superior  to  the  present  pay-as-you-go  policy. 

Last  year  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  announced  in 
streamer  headlines  one  morning  apropos  of  the  annual  cele- 
bration on  the  previous  day  of  Mexico's  victory  over  the 
French  in  1862:  "More  People  Killed  in  Automobile  Acci- 
dents Yesterday  Than  in  the  Battle  of  the  Fifth  of  May." 
Has  the  motor  age  come  to  Mexico?  Well — almost! 


Pac\  animals,  M\e  those  used  by  the  Spanish  discoverers,  share  this  modern  highway  with  the  automobile 
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By  WALTER  HARD 


or  three  years  ago  when  we  said  of  a 
man.  "Yes,  he's  making  a  living  and  that's 
ab°ut  ^- '  we  meant  he  was  really  a  failure. 
Now  the  man  who  is  making  a  living  is  not 
a  failure,  he  is  looked  upon  by  many  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-men  as  one  of  fortune's 
greatest  favorites. 

Generally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  have  al- 
ways made  a  living — and  that's  about  all.    They  did  it  dur- 
ing the  so-called  period  of  prosperity ;  they  are  doing  it  now. 
It  is  a  kind  of  living  which  differs  from  that  in  the  cities. 
•  illows  a  more  even  line ;  a  line  without  sharp  rises  and 
without  deep  depressions.   During  the  high  tide  of  prospe 
which  swept  over  much  of  the  country,  Vermont's  way  of 
living  looked  unambitious,  smug,  provincial,  poor.     Now  it 
looks  good  to  many  people. 
What  makes  it  different  ? 

An  answer  came  this  morning  in  a  local  paper.  There 
was  an  advertisement  which  read  like  this: 

WANTED.   To  exchange  a  2d.  hand  Chevrolet 
Coach  for  a  family  cow.   Exchange. 

Let's  look  this  man  Exchange  up.  His  case  may  be  more 
or  less  typical.  It  may  tell  considerable  about  the  way 
Vermonters  live. 

He  was  born  on  a  mountain  farm  in  Vermont  thirty-five 
years  ago.  He  grew  up  as  every  farm  boy  did,  with  responsi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  chores,  from  the  time  he  was  able  to 
go  about  alone.  By  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  was  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  family  as  a  producer  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  He  never  handled  money  because  there  was 
little  of  it  used.  He  did  handle  tools  and  seeds  and  crops. 
He  went  to  the  school  down  the  road  two  miles  and  learned 


to  read,  to  write,  to  figure,  and  enough  about  the  world  to 
follow  its  life  in  the  paper  his  father  took.  He  went  into 
the  army  with  joy  because  of  the  chance  to  see  life.  He 
wasn't  necessary  at  home.  His  father  had  fought  in  the 
Civil  War.  His  great-grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  had 
been  one  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  His  two  brothers, 
one  a  lawyer  in  Boston,  the  other  working  in  New  York, 
could  not  go  to  war.  They  had  families.  So  Exchange  kept 
up  the  family  tradition  and  volunteered.  While  he  was 
overseas  his  father  died  suddenly  and  his  mother  and  a  young 
brother  went  to  live  near  the  Boston  brother.  The  farm  was 
sold  to  a  lumber  company  and  Exchange  came  home  to  find 
himself  a  capitalist  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  represented  his  share  of  his  father's  estate. 

HIS  experiences  in  France  had  satisfied  his  desire  to  see 
the  world.  He  wandered  around  visiting  relatives, 
and  then  spent  some  weeks  as  near  the  old  farm  as  he  could 
get.  He  was  attracted  to  the  schoolhouse  again,  but  it  was 
nothing  as  prosaic  as  matters  of  education  that  attracted  him 
this  time.  The  same  teacher  was  there  as  when  he  went 
away  to  war. 

That  was  thirteen  years  ago.  He  bought  a  small  place 
on  the  edge  of  a  village  of  about  800  inhabitants.  He 
bought  the  twenty-seven  acres  with  a  story-and-a-half  house, 
two  bams  and  a  chicken  house,  all  in  good  shape,  for  two 
thousand  dollars.  There  was  an  apple  orchard  of  fifty  trees 
too,  but  it  was  badly  run  down  and  there  was  an  eight- 
acre  wood  lot.  He  paid  twelve  hundred  dollars  down, 
leaving  the  rest  on  mortgage.  The  next  year  he  brought  his 
bride  there.  In  the  twelve  years  since  they  have,  beside  rear- 
ing two  boys,  very  much  improved  the  buildings.  They  have 
cleaned  up  the  orchard  and  grafted  the  old  trees  so  they 
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now  pay  a  profit.  They  have  also  paid  off  the  mortgage. 
Exchange  is  handy  with  tools  and  has  always  had  some 
carpenter  work  to  do  in  the  village  and  on  neighboring 
farms.  He  and  his  wife  have  seen  to  it  that  some  money  is 
saved  each  month,  no  matter  how  little  it  may  be.  During 
the  last  few  years  up  to  the  summer  of  I931)  ne  ^as  had 
steady  work  carpentering  for  the  two  or  three  families  who 
have  bought  summer  places  in  the  village.  The  high  spot  in 
his  earnings  was  1929  when  he  worked  steadily  for  a  year. 
Most  of  the  mortgage  was  paid  that  year  and  that  year  he 
bought  the  car. 

SOME  years  he  and  his  family  lived  entirely  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  small  farm.  Every  year  they  get  the  larger  part 
of  their  living  from  it.  There  are  hens,  and  Mrs.  Exchange 
raises  early  chicks  to  sell  as  broilers  to  the  summer  families 
and  perhaps  to  the  storekeeper  or  the  lawyer.  She  also  sells 
eggs  when  the  prices  are  good.  When  they  are  cheap  she 
"puts  them  down"  to  use  for  cooking.  She  also  cans  enough 
fowl  to  allow  at  least  a  meal  a  week  during  the  winter.  Of 
course  they  raise  all  of  their  vegetables.  Not  only  do  they 
have  fresh  vegetables  all  summer  but  the  surplus,  canned, 
furnishes  the  winter  supply.  Now  that  the  orchard  is  in 
bearing  they  get  a  cash  income  from  it  in  addition  to  the 
apples  they  have  to  eat.  They  kept  a  cow  up  to  the  year  of 
greatest  prosperity  when  Exchange  had  a  good  offer  for  her, 
just  at  the  time  he  found  the  milking  a  little  too  much  in 
addition  to  his  other  work. 

Now  about  that  car.  Of  course  they  had  wanted  one  for 
some  time.  They  might  have  afforded  it,  but  not  by  their 
standards.  They  waited  until  they  had  the  cash  and  until 
the  spending  of  it  for  a  car  would  not  curtail  anything  which 
was  a  real  necessity.  No  instalment  buying  for  them.  Ex- 
change would  buy  a  car  "if  he  could  get  it  right."  Mean- 
ing he'd  pay  so  much  and  no  more.  He  finally  bought  a  car, 
three  years  old,  with  little  mileage  on  it.  It  had  the  wear 
but  not  the  style.  He  paid  $150  for  it.  His  standing  in  the 
community  was  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  as  late  a  model  as  some  of  his  neighbors  drove.  It 
had  no  social  bearing  whatever. 

That  and  a  new  kitchen  range  were  his  chief  extravagances 
during  his  era  of  greatest  prosperity.  He  banked  the  rest  of 
his  prosperity  in  a  good  savings  bank. 

Last  year  he  had  very  little  carpenter  work  and  since  fall 
he  has  had  none.  His  cash  income  has  almost  ceased  except 
for  some  wood  sold  during  the  winter.  This  was  enough  to 
pay  for  sugar  and  flour  and  for  some  warm  coats  for  the 
growing  boys. 

So  we  get  to  the  advertisement  quoted  in  the  beginning. 

His  cash  income  having  largely  stopped,  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  get  rid  of  the  car  which  will  run  on  nothing  he  can 
produce.  It  requires  cash  to  buy  gas  and  oil.  He  can  get 
along  without  the  car.  He  and  his  family  may  not  want  to 
get  along  without  it,  but  they  would  be  uncomfortable  to 
ride  around  in  something  they  could  not  afford.  That  is 
habit.  It  is  also  tradition.  It  is  Vermont. 

Not  only  does  Exchange  get  rid  of  the  cash-eater  but  he 
exchanges  it  for  a  producer — a  producer  of  things  which 
will  further  cut  off  his  demand  for  cash.  The  family  cow 
will  cut  butter  from  the  grocer's  bill  and  milk  from  the 
milkman's  bill.  She  will  also  furnish  fertilizer  for  the  land. 

It  is  evident  that  this  man  has  never  been  very  wealthy 


and  that  he  never  will  be.  But  he  will  not  be  without  food 
and  shelter  for  himself  and  his  family,  given  health  and 
strength.  Because  there  are  so  many  Vermonters  in  like 
circumstances,  more  than  elsewhere  perhaps,  one  finds  our 
present  crisis  much  less  noticeable. 

Not  only  small  farmers  who  do  other  things  when  op- 
portunity offers,  but  those  who  make  a  business  of  farming, 
have  the  same  feeling  of  security  as  to  home  and  food.  They 
may  get  very  slight  money  incomes,  and  they  work  hard,  but 
they  know  they  will  not  be  ejected  nor  will  they  have  to 
receive  charity. 

Here  then  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  Ex- 
change and  his  brother  in  the  city.  The  latter  works  to  get 
cash.  With  it  he  buys  food  and  shelter.  As  soon  as  his  cash 
income  stops,  no  amount  of  effort  on  his  part  will  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  produce  these  necessities.  The  country 
dweller,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  Exchange  did  when  the 
cash  income  stopped,  can  raise  on  the  land  what  he  needs 
to  support  life.  Cash  was  not  absolutely  needed  by  Exchange. 
It  is  needed  by  his  urban  brother.  While  the  city  dweller 
unfortunately  out  of  work  and  out  of  cash,  watches  his  fuel 
supply  gradually  dwindle,  he  knows  that  he  must  either  be 
cold  or  call  for  help.  Exchange,  however,  takes  his  axe  and 
goes  to  his  woodlot.  He  gets  a  year's  supply  of  fuel  without 
spending  a  cent  of  cash  except  for  a  small  tax,  and  he  sells 
enough  wood  to  much  more  than  pay  that.  Of  course 
he  has  a  feeling  of  security  which  his  brother  in  the  city 
cannot  know. 

The  dollar  has  played  so  little  a  part  in  the  average 
Vermonter's  daily  life  that  he  was  not  over-excited  by  the 
boom  years.  To  be  sure  things  were  easier  and  there  is 
probably  a  new  rug  in  the  parlor  and  a  radio  in  the  sitting- 
room.  Savings  bank  deposits  increased  and  better  care  went 
into  some  new  garages.  But  there  was  no  temptation  to 
speculate  in  Wall  Street.  Their  only  speculation  was  on  the 
crops  and  the  weather  which  always  afford  enough  outlet 
for  the  gambling  spirit.  During  all  of  this  period  the  gen- 
eral plane  of  living  was  changed  very  little.  The  old  habits 
held  fast  and  the  giving  up  of  some  of  the  extras  is  not  so 
hard  now. 

YOU  remember  that  Exchange  did  not  lose  caste  by  buy- 
ing an  out-moded  car.  His  wife  was  not  snubbed  at  the 
Sewing  Society  nor  did  anyone  speak  of  her  "niggardly  hus- 
band." This  would  be  true  in  almost  any  village  in  Vermont. 
In  the  suburban  community  where  Exchange's  brother  lives, 
all  of  his  friends  live  in  similar  houses,  drive  cars  that  cost 
about  the  same  amount,  and  have  about  the  same  incomes. 
If  one  gets  a  considerable  increase  in  income  and  steps  out 
with  a  better  car,  the  rest  feel  bound  to  follow  suit  even  to 
the  point  of  uncomfortable  stretching  of  the  family  budget. 
But  in  the  country  villages  one's  neighbors  are  people  in 
various  walks  of  life  with  incomes  only  alike  in  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  are  very  large.  Socially  they  are  about  as 
democratic  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Of  course  the  lawyer's 
house  may  be  steam-heated  and  the  doctor's  wife  may  have 
"help,"  but  none  of  them  have  servants.  The  few  social 
distinctions  are  not  based  on  ability  to  spend  money.  There 
is  very  little  temptation  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses. 

It  does  seem  as  though  the  difference  in  surroundings 
must  make  some  differences  in  feeling.  Surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  things  which  man  has  built,  all  proclaiming  the 
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might  of  his  genius  and  the  power  of  his  dollar,  even  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  his  highest  building,  one  must  get  to  feel 
the  omnipotence  of  money.  When  the  money  market  is  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  the  business  structure  shows  itself 
to  be  far  from  everlasting,  in  such  surroundings  one  must 
feel  that  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  everything.  But 
when  one's  outlook  is  on  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys 
which  have  been  ages  in  the  making,  whose  changes  are  only 
those  of  the  ordered  seasons,  man  and  his  dollars  seem  less 
important  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Whrn  the  market  falls 
the  count  ryman  sees  no  sign  of  it  on  his  landscape.  These 
everlasting  hills  cannot  fail  to  inspire  confidence;  to  give 
strength. 

It  might  seem  that  life  in  the  Vermont  hills  was  all  work 
and  no  play.  There  is  a  contrast  between  the  city  and 
country  idea  of  recreation,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  either. 
Probably  the  countryman  spends  much  less  money  on  his 
amusements,  and  as  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  makes 
his  position  desirable  just  now,  we  might  see  just  what  he 
does  for  fun. 

During  the  summer  Exchange  and  his  family  are  busy 
most  of  the  time.  The  boys  belong  to  the  4-H  Club  and 
always  join  in  any  outings  they  may  have.  Of  course  there 
is  a  daily  swim  in  the  creek  on  warm  days,  and  some  ball- 
playing  in  the  early  evening  just  before  dark.  Probably 
three  or  four  times  during  the  summer  Exchange  himself 
will  knock  off  for  a  half-day  to  go  to  see  the  village  ball- 
team  play  one  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Many  of  the 
villages  have  their  own  teams.  He  will  never  fail  to  go  to 
the  County  Fair  in  autumn,  taking  the  family  and  making 
a  day  of  it.  Then  he  plays  a  second  cornet  in  the  Citizens 
Band,  and  he  makes  several  excursions  with  it  to  nearby 
towns. 

During  the  winter  there  are  plenty  of  things  to  occupy 
the  leisure  time.  Mrs.  Exchange  is  head,  this  year,  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  which  meets  fortnightly  at  the 
houses  of  the  members.  Her  teaching  experience  makes  her 
a  valuable  connection  between  teachers  and  parents.  Then 
on  the  alternate  weeks  the  Grange  meets.  There  are  fre- 
quent suppers  at  the  church  and  a  series  of  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments from  a  Lyceum  Bureau,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange.  To  most  of  these  things  Mr.  Exchange  goes  and 
some,  the  boys  are  allowed  to  attend.  Then  he  has  weekly 
band  rehearsal  and  choir  practice  on  Friday  nights.  The 
evenings  at  home  he  spends  in  reading  the  paper,  his  agri- 
cultural magazine,  and  probably  a  dozen  books  from  the 
library  during  the  course  of  the  winter.  Mrs.  Exchange 
belongs  to  a  magazine  dub  and  her  reading  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  four  magazines  which  come  each  month,  and 
special  articles  and  books  which  have  to  do  with  her  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  work. 

OYES,  there  are  moving  pictures  once  a  week  and  the 
boys  manage  to  get  together  enough  money  to  go  once 
in  a  while.  Most  of  the  entertainment,  however,  is  home  tal- 
ent. For  instance,  the  same  paper  which  had  the  advertisement 
which  we  have  used  as  a  text,  had  an  account  of  a  series  of 
tableaux,  a  Washington  celebration,  given  in  the  town  hall, 
in  which  the  Exchange  family  all  took  part.  The  boys  danced 
in  the  minuet.  Their  mother  was  Martha  Custis,  and  Ex- 
change himself  played  in  the  orchestra.  The  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  farmers,  laborers,  mechanics — all 


classes  and  various  members  of  their  families  were  in  the  cast, 
and  working  with  them  and  directing  was  a  writer  of  inter- 
national fame  who  happens  to  be  their  fellow  townswoman. 
Just  look  over  the  players  in  the  impromptu  orchestra.  A 
farmer  ;  a  college  student,  son  of  the  rector  ;  a  barber  ;  a  la- 
borer ;  an  insurance  agent  ;  a  hotel  keeper  ;  a  truck  driver  ;  and 
a  farmer's  wife  at  the  piano.  And  the  leader,  a  regular  resi- 
dent of  the  village  who  happens  to  write  symphonic  music 
which  is  played  by  the  best  orchestras  here  and  abroad.  The 
highest  priced  seats  were  50  cents.  There  are  no  ticket  scalpers. 
L  sually  after  such  a  performance  the  floor  is  cleared  and 
there  is  a  dance.  And  there  again  you'll  find  all  ages  and 
all  walks  in  life  represented.  Grandma  may  be  sedately 
stepping  the  Portland  Fancy  in  a  set  while  opposite  her 
grandson  swings  his  best  girl. 


fundamental  difference  between  the  city  and  country 
J^  kind  of  recreation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  largely 
the  product  of  one's  own  efforts.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  taking 
a  few,  and  not  so  few  at  that,  dollars,  and  going  out  to  be 
amused.  It  requires  a  minimum  of  cash  outlay  and  it  derives 
much  of  its  fun  from  the  labor  put  into  it.  Of  course  some 
of  the  communities  have  permanent  dramatic  organizations 
which  do  serious  work.  They  often  have  their  own  play- 
house. As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  all  just  for  fun,  and  it 
certainly  is  fun  —  the  kind  that  re-creates. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  out  mention  of 
schools,  for  in  Vermont  life  education  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Exchange  and  his  wife 
are  more  interested  in  their  boys'  schooling  than  in  any- 
thing else.  They  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  give 
them  the  best  as  far  as  the  boys  show  a  willingness  to  make 
good  use  of  it.  It  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  one  of  the 
boys  went  to  college.  In  fact  his  mother  is  saving  some  of 
her  egg  money  each  week  with  some  such  possibility  in  mind. 
Maybe  the  other  one  will  go  to  agricultural  highschool  and 
come  back  to  the  farm.  They  will  have  all  the  training  the 
schools  can  give  them  and  in  addition  they  will  have  the 
invaluable  education  which  comes  from  working  with  their 
parents  in  making  their  living.  Each  has  things  to  do  on 
the  farm.  Daily  there  is  a  demand  for  ability  to  meet  new 
experiences  which  require  initiative  and  self-reliance.  These 
things  they  learn  at  home.  Yes.  There  are  educational 
facilities  in  Vermont,  in  school  and  outside  too. 

Of  course  not  all  Vermonters  live  just  the  life  Exchange 
does.  Many  of  them  have  more  leisure,  more  comforts,  more 
of  the  amenities  of  life.  While  the  preponderance  of  life  is 
rural,  many  live  without  any  firsthand  experience  with  the 
soil.  Like  their  city  brothers,  they  have  to  use  cash  as  a 
medium.  But  they  have  the  same  feeling  of  security  because 
they  know  the  soil  can  give  them  what  they  need  just  as  it  is 
giving  it  to  the  people  all  around  them.  They  know  they 
too  could  do  it  if  their  mode  of  life  had  to  change. 

If  success  is  measured  in  tall  buildings,  mammoth  fac- 
tories, big  business  enterprises,  or  in  dollars,  perhaps  the  men 
of  Vermont  are  unambitious.  Many  of  her  sons  have  gone 
away  from  her  hills  and  done  ambitious  things.  Perhaps 
that  is  her  job  in  life:  to  produce  men  to  go  away  from  her 
hills.  Certain  it  is  this  way  of  life,  which  for  generations 
has  been  sustained  by  the  land,  gives  a  security,  a  serenity, 
a  peace,  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  market  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 


Bootstrapping  Among  the  Pioneers 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


has  to  be  a  two-stranded  story;  unravel 
it  who  can.  Appeals  to  me  chiefly  the  tale  of 
a  Rip  Van  Winkle  people  coming-to,  discov- 
ering  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  re- 
sources — beginning  to  lift  themselves  by  their 
own  bootstraps.  But  there  is  also  the  picture 
of  a  man  seeking  a  place  to  rest  and  recuperate  and  am- 
bushed there  by  the  opportunity  and  the  happiest  even  if 
hardest  labor  of  his  life.  There  is  temptation  to  make  James 
G.  K.  McClure  the  hero  of  the  story.  In  some  sense  he  is; 
but  how  can  one  say  which  in  a  combustion  is  the  more  im- 
portant, the  fuel  or  the  spark?  Nevertheless  in  the  last 
analysis  the  real  hero  is  the  veritable  old-stock  American, 
who  for  two  hundred  years  has  been  living  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
range  of  the  Appalachians  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
northern  Georgia.  This  really  hundred-per-cent  American, 
four  or  five  millions  of  him  now,  represents  an  accumulation 
of  fertility,  potentially  perhaps  of  the  finest  that  the  human 
race  affords. 

However,  McClure  is  essential  to  the  story.  I  was  led  to 
him  by  a  smell — that  indescribable  spicy,  humid  odor,  com- 
posite of  grain,  onions,  bulbs,  fertilizer,  earthy  aroma  of 
growing  things — seed-store  atmosphere.  During  several 
visits  to  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  I  had  passed  frequently 
a  largish  building  bearing  the  sign,  "Farmers'  Federation, 
Incorporated,"  whence  issued  that  alluring  fragrance,  and 
one  day  I  went  in  and  found  McClure  in  action.  A  sturdy, 
robust  chap  in  his  middle  forties  I  should  guess,  above  middle 
height  and  full  of  enterprise;  dark-haired,  keen-eyed,  a 
friendly-smiling  candid  fellow,  with  little  about  him  to  sug- 
gest the  "Rev.  Dr."  that  he  is.  Others  there  were,  too, 
mostly  young  and  no  less  friendly;  all  intent  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  stuff  in  and  out.  Among  other  things  bunches 
of  rhododendron  and  laurel  and  azalea.,  which  abound  in 
those  mountains. 

"Those  are  going  to  Long  Island,"  I  was  told.  "Some 
to  New  England,  too.  It  is  one  of  our  home-growing 
resources ;  getting  to  be  quite  a  business." 


Where  the  real,  straight-goods  Americans  live 


Then  I  remembered  that  I  had  met  McClure  before,  at 
some  social  gathering  in  Asheville ;  had  argued  with  him  of 
philosophical  questions,  such  as  the  difference  between  lan- 
guage and  thinking;  but  chiefly  that  he  had  talked  un- 
quenchably  about  the  Mountain  Whites  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
though  I  had  not  realized  the  extent  to  which,  for  fifteen 
years  now,  he  has  been  investing  himself  in  behalf  of  those 
poverty-beleaguered  people.  Poverty-beleaguered  is  right; 
for  they  live,  if  you  want  to  call  it  living,  upon  an  average 
cash  income  of  something  like  $85  a  year,  plus  what  they 
can  scratch  out  of  fragmentary  farms.  "Poverty  without 
actual  starvation,"  as  McClure  puts  it.  Think  of  it  in  terms 
of  your  own  family.  .  .  .  No  doctors  in  sickness  and  child- 
birth— thousands  of  those  children  are  born  without  med- 
ical attendance — no  dental  work  for  young  or  old,  no  shoes, 
no  books  or  periodicals;  a  meager,  ill-balanced  diet;  the 
youngsters  growing  up  underdeveloped  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, spiritually  warped  and  stunted.  Not  slum  chil- 
dren, not  offspring  of  any  lately-landed  European  peasant 
stock — straight-goods  American,  every  one  of  them.  Talk 
about  "the  American  standard  of  living" — here  it  is,  as 
something  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  would  understand  the  expression.  And 
here,  in  terms  of  their  physical  and  economic  need,  in  an 
output  of  seeds,  fertilizer,  pure-bred  poultry  and  cattle  and 
feed  for  the  same;  in  terms  of  purchasing  and  marketing,  of 
information  and  initiative  in  the  commonplace  things  of  the 
farmer's  life,  was  the  Reverend  Doctor  James  G.  K.  Mc- 
Clure in  action,  "helping  to  do  something  about  it."  Not 
so  much  raising  that  standard  of  living  as  inciting  these 
people  to  raise  their  own. 

MCCLURE   awakened   still   older   personal    memories. 
For  his  people — Scotch,  of  course — lived  in  my  home 
town  of  Albany,  N.  Y.    In  my  boyhood  I  knew  them.    Dur- 
ing a  spell  of   Sunday-school  attendance  one  of  his  benign 
old  uncles  was  my  teacher.      His   father,   whose  name  he 
bears,  was  born  there  in  1848  and  once  was  pastor  at  New 
Scotland,  a  little  village  in  the  Helderbergs  not  far  from 
my  own  legal  residence.  Afterward  and  up  to  his  death  last 
winter,  James  Gore  King  McClure  the  elder  was  president 
of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago.    Read  the 
old  man's  History  of  New  Scotland,  or  better  still  his  The 
Man  Who  Wanted  to  Help,  and  you  will  understand  that 
the  missionary  spirit,  Scotch  Presbyterian  flavor,  together 
with  a  canny  common-sense,  is  in  the  McClure  blood,  along 
with   the   lure   of   the   Heilands  whence   these   folk   came 
langsyne,    as   did   the   forebears    of   many    another   in    the 
Blue  Ridge. 

Yet  it  was  no  consciously  missionary  errand  that  brought 
this  McClure  in  1916  into  the  Heilands  of  North  Carolina. 
He  arrived  there  upon  a  search  for  health,  from  a  dour 
arduous  pastorate  in  a  tiny  mining-town  in  northern  Mich- 
igan, whither  he  went  from  his  father's  McCormick  Semi- 
nary, and  where  if  anywhere  he  could  learn  the  life  of  the 
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obduracy  of  nature.  Every  man  for  himself, 
suspicion  against  all  outsiders,  especially  such 
as  might  represent  invasion  of  restraint  upon 
any  pretext.  Even  as  he  settled  down  upon 
his  new-found  place  at  Asheville,  McClure  was 
still  on  the  edge  of  all  this.  On  his  own  land 
indeed  were  half  a  dozen  tenants,  among  whom 
only  one  could  read  and  write. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intention 
or  from  the  truth  than  to  represent  McClure 
as  a  solitary  Gulliver  of  educated  intelligence, 
vision,  initiative  and  human  sympathy,  drop- 
ping as  by  parachute  into  a  desert  of  soggy  hope- 
lessness and  illiteracy;  or  the  movement  which 
has  developed  under  his  leadership  as  an  isolated 
forlorn  hope.  From  many  sides  have  been  seep- 
ing into  these  mountains  the  endeavors  of  in- 
spiration and  education — as  witness  such  enter- 


The  individual  farmer  creeps  along  to  market 
his  meager  crop.  The  Farmers  Federation  im- 
proves his  poultry  stoc\,  sends  a  modern  truc^ 
to  get  it,  and  markets  it  for  him  by  the  carload 
in  J^ew  TorJ^  Citv 

poor.  In  an  automobile  McClure  and  his  wife 
toured  pretty  much  the  whole  of  that  vast 
mountain  region  ( indicated  in  the  sketch-map 
herewith).  Finally  they  rounded  up  at  Ashe- 
ville and  bought  a  farm,  a  half-hour's  run  east- 
ward from  the  city.  I  suppose  they  fancied 
themselves  as  having  lighted  at  last  upon  rest- 
fulness  and  quiet,  such  as  all  sane  people  think 
of  in  their  anticipations  of  old  age.  Certainly 
McClure  little  dreamed  that  far  from  quitting 
he  was  led  there  to  begin!  That  he  was  about 
to  put  soon-restored  vigor  of  body  and  mind 
into  a  life-work  which  would  not  only  utilize 
all  his  pastoral  experience  but  elicit  and  de- 
velop hitherto  unsuspected  business  acumen  and  organizing 
genius. 

That  automobile  exploration  had  shown  him  far  and  wide 
among  those  mountains  those  scattered,  half -cultivated  farms, 
sometimes  on  the  very  tops  of  the  ridges  but  mostly  in  the 
nack  gaps  and  coves ;  those  sternly-watchful  men,  those 
slattern-seeming  women,  all  keenly  suspicious  of  any  stran- 
ger's errand ;  those  ill-nurtured,  ill-clad  children  and  skinny 
sullen  dogs;  those  occasional  scrubby  cows,  nomad  swine, 
low-grade  poultry ;  shambling  wagons  and  battered  sleds 
meandering  along  vague  cliff-top  trails  and  stony,  deep- 
nitted  roads.  This  great  region  has  been  virtually  land- 
locked ;  with  poor  roads  or  none,  without  railroads ;  the  life 
of  the  world  has  flowed  by,  its  tidings  far  overhead,  un- 
touching  and  untouched  by  these  native  highlanders — they 
might  as  well  have  been  living  on  another  planet. 

Survive  among  them  the  instincts  and  intellectual  habits 
of  the  pioneers,  the  Lincolns,  the  Boones,  the  Crocketts,  et 
al.,  from  whose  loins  they  sprang.  The  long  rifle  has  been 
the  symbol  of  their  "rugged  individualism" ;  they  never  have 
yielded  the  idea  that  a  man  with  two  hands,  a  hornful  of 
powder,  a  clutch  of  home-brewed  leaden  bullets,  a  bag  of 
salt  and  an  axe  can  somehow  wangle  existence  against  all  the 


prises  as  Berea  College,  the  Berry  School  and  so  on,  and  the 
work  of  many  individuals  known  and  unknown ;  forward- 
looking  teachers,  occasional  pastors.  And  the  states  them- 
selves, across  which  these  mountains  sweep,  have  lately  awak- 
ened in  increasing  measure  to  their  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  potentialities,  human  and  material.  Especially 
North  Carolina.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  has  road- 
building,  for  example,  made  swifter  progress.  A  back- 
country  mountain  road  where  five  years  ago  my  car  was 
mired  hub-deep  is  now  broad  cement.  Motor-buses,  backed 
by  a  cumpulsory  educational  law,  gather  up  the  school- 
children. 

Moreover,  Asheville  itself  is  not  in  this  sense  a  mountain 
town ;  rather  is  it  a  lively  modern  city,  representative  of  die 
restorative,  awakening  process  moving  in.  Years  before 
McClure  came,  the  more  enterprising  farmers  of  that  vicinity 
had  been  stirring  to  benefit  not  only  their  own  condition  but 
that  of  their  fellows  in  the  hinterland.  For  some  time  there 
had  been  a  local  Farmers'  Union,  cooperatively  buying  a  lit- 
tle and  selling  a  little.  McClure  heard  about  it  from  a 
neighbor  who  was  its  secretary.  It  was  instinctive  with  him 
to  concern  himself  in  community  activities ;  also  for  his  own 
land  he  responded  to  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  facts.  At 
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first-hand  he  learned 
the  characteristic  di- 
lemma: that  the  unor- 
ganized farmer  has  to 
buy  at  retail,  sell  at 
wholesale,  and  compete 
with  his  fellows  in  a 
fashion  ruinous  to  him- 
self and  them.  As  he 
once  described  it: 

I  drive  to  town  with 
a  load  of  potatoes  and 
start  selling  them  at 
$1.50  a  bushel.  My 
neighbor  does  the  same, 
and  ahead  of  me  sells 
at  $1.45.  I  get  ahead 
of  him  and  offer  mine 
at  $1.40;  he  drives 
around  me  and  gets 
some  business  at  $1.35. 
Others  arrive  from 
other  sections  and  soon 

the  market  is  glutted;  potatoes  won't  move  at  all.  .  .  .  About 
nightfall  some  man  comes  out  and  says,  "I've  got  more  potatoes 
than  I  need;  but  you  don't  want  to  haul  yours  back  home 
again,  and  to  help  you  out  I  will  give  you  50  cents  a  bushel 
for  the  load." 

So  it  was  in  considerable  part  self-interest  that  called 
McClure  into  participation.  He  helped  his  neighbors  to 
analyze  their  problem  and  to  face  its  essentials ;  outstandingly 
the  fact  that  their  procedure  was  too  local  and  on  too  small 
a  scale.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Farmers'  Federation, 
published  about  1924,  puts  in  a  nutshell  what  came  to  pass: 

On  a  summer  evening  this  little  group  of  neighbors  and 
friends  .  .  .  saw  their  situation  in  two  parts:  first,  the  buying 
of  seed  and  feed  and  fertilizer  by  the  pound  was  too  expensive 
and  something  must  be  done  to  better  prices;  second,  the  market 
for  farm  products  must  be  made  firm  and  sure.  .  .  .  They  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  number  to  place  orders  for  enough  fertilizer 
and  seed  and  other  supplies  for  the  whole  group,  and  to  make 
arrangements  to  sell  what  the  whole  group  produced  of  certain 
crops.  It  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  Farmers'  Federation, 
Incorporated,  which  today  does  a  business  of  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  numbers  over  900  stockholders. 

The  principal  obstacle  was  psychological.  One  of  the 
older  and  more  intelligent  farmers,  remembering  former 
efforts,  said  to  McCure  early  in  the  campaign :  "You  fellows 
have  a  lot  of  courage  to  think  you  can  get  the  farmers  to- 
gether. They  have  quit  trying ;  they  have  given  up  hope." 

McClure  brought  no  cut-and-dried  scheme.  No  agitator 
or  propagandist  of  any  cult  or  'ism  incited  these  people. 
Their  discontent  was  with  themselves ;  with  the  obvious  fact 
that  they  were  "not  at  it  right";  further  that  nobody  was 
going  to  do  anything  about  it  but  themselves,  and  nothing 
thus  far  tried  had  got  them  anywhere.  What  McClure  did 
contribute  was  optimism,  a  fresh  point  of  view  and  faith  un- 
diluted by  experience  of  old  failures.  Beyond  that,  he  had 
to  learn,  along  with  the  others,  as  he  went  along.  Another 
thing  he  contributed:  they  made  him  president,  and  during 
the  early  years  he  served  without  compensation ;  of  late  he 
has  had  a  modest  salary.  But  he  was  among  the  employes 
who  awhile  ago  voted  unanimously  to  cut  their  salaries 
2O  per  cent  to  help  meet  the  depression. 

'Twere  a  long  story  each,  with  a  good  deal  of  grubby 
routine  detail,  to  recount  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
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Farmers'  Federation, 
Inc.,  has  operated  in  a 
constantly  widening 
territory;  beginning 
right  there  at  Asheville 
but  now  spread  over 
several  counties  indi- 
cated by  the  shaded 
patch  in  the  map.  I 
can  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  principal 
activities: 

Increasingly  large- 
scale  purchase  of  sup- 
plies. 

Organizing  the  collec- 
tion   and    marketing    of 
produce  of  many  kinds; 
buying    it     direct     from 
the   farmer   at  standard 
prices    for    cash    or    by 
exchange  in  kind. 
Creating  canneries,  curing-stations,  storage   for  excess  crops 
of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  against  later  shortage  and 
after-season  sale. 

Steady  improvement  in  the  breed  of  poultry,  cattle,  swine; 
teaching  the  farmers  that  good  stock  costs  no  more  in  the  end 
and  pays  better. 

Circulating  information,  inspiration,  incitement  to  broader 
outlook;  appreciation  of  resources  at  hand — lumber  and  wood 
products,  accommodation  for  tourists,  fishing,  hunting,  incom- 
parable beauties  of  nature. 

There  are  991  stockholders  in  the  Federation  now.  No 
matter  what  his  investment,  a  stockholder  has  but  one  vote. 
Nobody  can  "buy  control."  And  the  leadership,  based  on 
brains  and  unselfish  service,  is  vested  in  the  group  that  earns 
it.  The  Farmers'  Federation  stuff  goes  far.  About  the  best 
poultry  that  comes  to  New  York  City  comes  in  its  refrigera- 
tor cars.  At  first  the  car  ran  at  a  loss ;  it  was  hard  to  fill  it ; 
then  the  farmers  learned  of  the  insatiable  market,  and  a  year 
ago  I  saw  figures  indicating  60  cars  of  live  poultry  in  six 
months.  McClure  recently  wrote  to  me,  replying  to  questions : 

The  year  1921,  the  first  full  year  of  our  business,  showed 
$54,000  worth  of  business.  We  got  up  to  a  peak  in  1929,  of 
$1,181,138.78.  Our  business  last  year  totalled  $666,088.  Our 
tonnage  remains  about  stationary,  but  the  value  in  dollars  is 
way  off,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  most  of  the  com- 
modities which  we  handle  were  cut  in  half. 

What  becomes,  then,  of  McClure  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel  ?  He  never  got  this  in  McCormick  Seminary !  Don't 
worry  about  that.  The  faith  of  his  fathers  is  as  much  to  Mc- 
Clure as  ever,  and  he  often  preaches  to  these  mountain  people 
who  are  intensely  religious — overwhelmingly  Protestant. 
And  one  of  the  outstanding  activities  of  the  Federation  is  the 
"Lord's  Acre  Movement"  (headed  by  the  Rev.  Dumont 
Clark,  McClure's  brother-in-law,  who  went  down  there  to 
help),  a  widespread  custom  of  devoting  an  acre  and  its  prod- 
uce, or  maybe  raising  a  pig,  a  calf,  or  saving  the  Sunday 
eggs,  for  the  church. 

The  Federation  has  had  some  help,  and  hopes  for  more, 
in  the  way  of  capital  from  outside.  There  are  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Detroit  committees  raising  an  "educational 
fund."  McClure  will  be  happy  to  tell  you  about  it.  But 
he  is  happiest  in  telling  what  these  Americans,  emerging 
from  hibernation,  are  doing  for  themselves. 


Black  and  White 

The  Inquiring  Professor  Puts  His  Thermometer  in  Clothes 
and  Shoes,  Under  Summer  Cottage  Roofs  and  Auto-Tops 


By  E.  P.  LYON 


article  has  nothing  to  do  with  anthro- 
pology  nor  racial  antagonism.  It  docs  not 
deal  with  a  popular  form  of  art  of  the  same 
name  nor  with  any  phase  of  the  printing 
business.  It  is  concerned  with  physics  and 
has  physiological  implications. 
Let  us  begin  with  a  familiar  observation.  A  piece  of 
black  cloth  on  the  snow  gradually  sinks  beneath  the  surface 
and  forms  a  hole.  A  white  cloth  remains  on  top  of  the 
snow.  Indeed,  the  snow  around  it  may  melt  faster,  leaving 
the  white  cloth  on  top  of  a  little  mound.  The  same  phenom- 
enon accounts  for  the  rough  surface  of  snow  in  cities  a  few 
days  after  a  storm.  Soot  settles  into  the  smooth  surface. 
There  is  a  little  hollow-  where  each  soot  particle  falls.  The 
"beautiful  snow"  becomes  rough,  pock-marked,  unbeaurifuL 
We  explain  these  things  by  saying  that  black  absorbs  the 
sun's  rays,  forming  heat  and  melting  the  snow;  that  the 
white  object  reflects  the  light  and  heat  rays,  protecting  the 
snow.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  a  superficial  explanation. 
In  the  first  place,  like  many  explanations  it  has  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  What  we  ought  to  say  is,  not  that  a 
white  object  reflects  light,  but  that  an  object  is  white  be- 
cause it  reflects  the  light.  It  reflects  all  the  rays — or  waves 
— of  sunlight  equally  and  therefore  gives  the  same  visual 
impression  as  sunlight  which  is  our  standard  of  whiteness. 
An  object  does  not  absorb  light  because  it  is  black.  Rather 
it  is  black  because  it  absorbs  (does  not  reflect).  The  visual 
impression  is  that  of  absence  of  light  as  when  we  say  the 
night  was  inky  black.  True,  there  may  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween psychological  blackness  and  absence  of  light,  but  for 
our  purposes  in  this  article  this  needs  no  discussion. 

A  more  thorough -going  effort  to  explain  our  fundamental 
observation  might  set  forth  that  a  black  substance  is  one 
which  changes  that  form  of  energy  which  we  call  radiation 
into  another  form  which  we  call  heat.  It  used  to  be  cus- 
tomary to  look  upon  radiant  energy  as  a  wave  motion — 
it  behaves  like  a  wave  motion.  We  think  of  heat,  on  the 
ether  hand,  as  molecular  energy  or  molecular  motion.  A 
:e  object  is  one  that  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  sending 
the  radiant  energy  back  into  the  medium — let  us  say  air — 
through  which  it  has  been  passing.  No  heat  would  be 
formed  by  a  perfect  reflector,  therefore  the  temperature 
would  not  be  changed. 

Now  of  course  there  must  be  a  very  fundamental  differ- 
ence ben*  ecu  a  white  surface  and  a  black  surface.  The 
molecules  of  the  latter  must  be  so  organized  that  they  can 
be  set  in  motion  by  the  waves  of  light,  visible  or  invisible, 
and  therefore  become  warmer.  The  nature  of  this  funda- 
mental difference  between  black  and  white,  that  is,  between 
substances  that  change  light  into  heat  and  those  which  re- 
flect light  and  do  not  change  it  into  heat,  is  closely  connected 


with  the  nature  of  matter  itself  and  just  now  being  inten- 
sively investigated  by  physicists  and  chemists. 

This  does  not  concern  us.  All  we  need  to  know  is  that 
black  objects  get  warmer  in  the  light  and  that  white  objects 
have  little  tendency  to  get  wanner.  And  the  question  arises, 
is  this  matter  of  any  importance  to  us,  for  we  can  control 
more  or  less  the  kinds  of  objects  we  have  around  us.  I  got 
to  thinking  about  these  facts  and  doing  a  few  simple  experi- 
ments while  on  my  vacation  during  the  hot  weeks  of  July 
and  August. 

I  thought  about  shoes — surely  a  practical  matter.  I  cov- 
ered one  of  my  shoes  with  white  cloth,  the  other  with  black 
cloth  and  pushed  a  thermometer  into  each  shoe  so  that  the 
bulb  rested  near  the  little  toe.  Then  I  put  my  feet  out  into 
the  sunshine  while  I  stayed  back  in  the  shade.  I  live,  I 
might  mention,  in  a  dark  attic  known  as  a  skull,  and  I  kept 
that  part  of  myself  out  of  the  sun,  for  it  was  a  hot  day.  In 
ten  minutes  the  temperature  inside  the  shoe  covered  with 
white  was  90.5  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  inside  the  shoe  covered 
with  black,  96.4  degrees.  (In  all  cases  where  I  state  tem- 
peratures it  will  be  understood  that  the  average  of  three  or 
more  tests  is  given.)  When  I  quickly  pulled  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  the  foot  that  had  been  under  black  appeared  red- 
der than  the  other  and  it  felt  warmer. 

Now  don't  assume  that  I  have  a  "hot  foot"  on  one  side. 
I  reversed  the  white  and  black  coverings — made  what  scien- 
tists call  a  control  experiment — and  recorded  similar  read- 
ings within  a  fraction  of  a  degree. 

I  varied  the  experiment  by  painting  one  shoe  white,  the 
other  black — an  old  pair,  for  professors  are  all  Scotch  in  such 
matters.  In  bright  sunlight  there  was  a  difference  in  tem- 
perature of  over  eight  degrees  in  favor  of  the  white.  In 
several  trials  the  temperature  in  the  black  shoe  was  above 
body  or  blood  temperature.  I  had  an  oven  on  that  foot. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  black  shoes  are  appreciably 
warmer  than  white  ones  when  worn  in  the  sun.  In  the 
shade  where  there  is  less  radiant  energy  there  would  doubt- 
less be  little  difference.  In  shade  the  texture,  porosity  and 
conductivity  would  be  of  more  importance  than  color  as 
comfort  factors. 

The  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  had  plenty  of  trou- 
bles. Probably  it  was  a  black  shoe  and  the  sun  was  hot. 

The  Moral  of  White  Clothes 

WHAT  about  clothing?  Loafing  around  in  bathing 
attire  one  day  I  covered  one  bare  leg  with  white 
cloth,  the  other  with  black.  Put  both  legs  in  the  sun.  Under 
the  black  the  thermometer  read  104  degrees  and  the  skin  felt 
hot.  Under  the  white  the  temperature  was  95  degrees.  Not 
a  very  hot  day  either.  The  moral  is  apparent.  And  what 
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about  priests  and  nuns?     Unfortunately  I  had  no  priests  or 
nuns  handy  for  experiment. 

Joking  aside,  this  matter  is  of  practical  importance.  In 
hospitals  I  have  seen  a  basket  arrangement  over  patients  with 
an  electric  light  inside,  the  purpose  being  to  apply  gentle 
heat.  And  invariably  the  part  to  be  warmed  was  covered 
with  a  white  dressing.  When  I  suggested  black,  doctors  and 
nurses  stared.  Such  a  thing  as  a  black  dressing  was  beyond 
conception.  Their  physic  may  have  been  strong ;  their  physics 
was  weak. 

Paint  Your  Car  White 

A  UTO MOBILES  ?  Many  of  them  are  black ;  almost  all 
/\_  have  black  tops.  These  must  absorb  a  good  deal  of  heat. 
Is  it  appreciable  ?  Cutting  a  little  hole  in  the  lining  of  my  car 
I  thrust  a  thermometer  into  the  space  between  lining  and 
top.  On  a  warm  but  not  hot  day,  the  car  standing  still, 
windows  all  open,  a  slight  wind,  sun  beating  on  the  top,  the 
temperature  in  this  space  between  ceiling  and  top  was  118.4. 
I  covered  the  top  with  a  white  sheet.  In  half  an  hour  the 
thermometer  said  104.  I  took  off  the  sheet.  Forty  minutes 
later  the  reading  was  122.4.  Under  white  it  fell  to  106; 
without  the  sheet  it  went  back  to  121.  These  experiments 
were  between  1 1 :5O  A.  M.  and  2  rjo  p.  M.,  the  temperature 
in  the  shade  being  83  to  85. 

Fortunately  I  do  not  live,  breathe  and  ride  in  the  space 
between  the  lining  and  car-roof,  but  simultaneous  readings 
at  seat-level  showed  two  to  three  degrees  lower  tempera- 
tures when  the  car  was  covered  with  white.  I  am  sure  that, 
from  the  comfort  standpoint,  aluminum  rather  than  black 
is  the  indicated  paint  for  automobile  tops.  If  any  reader 
cares  to  have  his  entire  machine  white  he  can  be  assured  of 
Jess  heat  from  absorbed  sunlight.  How  important  this  might 
bo  I  do  not  know. 

A  neighbor's  motor-boat  has  a  canopy  covering,  black  on 
top,  white  beneath — a  single  layer  of  fabric  with  no  lining. 
The  sides  are  open.  In  a  good  breeze  the  temperature  a  half 
inch  under  the  top  ran  five  to  six  degrees  cooler  when  a 
white  sheet  was  placed  over  the  canopy  than  when  the  black 
top  received  the  sunlight  direct.  The  black  top  as  a  good 
absorber  is  contraindicated.  Having  the  canopy  white  on 
the  side  toward  the  passengers  may  be  a  good  thing,  as 
white  is  a  poor  radiator. 

Do  these  ideas  apply  to  houses  ?  I  secured  two  like  cartons 
about  six  by  twelve  by  eighteen  inches.  I  painted  one  white 
on  top,  the  other  black,  punched  holes  in  the  ends  for  my 
thermometers  (slender  chemical  ones),  placed  the  boxes  in 
the  sun— two  miniature  bungalows  without  other  ceiling 
than  the  roof,  the  doors  and  windows  all  closed.  In  the  sun, 
the  black-roofed  house  averaged  113.7;  the  white-roofed 
house,  90.6;  air  outside  in  shade,  88. 

I  cut  "windows"  and  "doors"  in  my  pasteboard  houses. 
With  a  good  breeze  blowing  through,  Black  Top  was  four 
degrees  warmer.  But  comfort  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly 
by  air  temperature.  The  occupants  of  Black  Top  would  be 
subjected  to  radiation  from  the  roof  to  a  greater  extent  than 
those  living  in  White  Top. 

My  summer  cabin  has  an  open  south  porch  ten  by  twenty- 
four  feet  in  area.  The  roof  is  of  dark  red  composition. 
There  is  no  separate  ceiling,  the  roof-boards  of  unpainted 
lumber  constituting  the  upward  view.  I  whitewashed  one 
square  yard  of  porch  roof,  covered  another  square  yard  with 


tarpaper,  mounted  three  thermometers  in  the  half-inch  cracks 
between  roof-boards  and  just  beneath  the  respective  types  of 
roof.  With  a  hot  sun  beating  on  the  roof,  readings  were: 
under  white,  92.8;  under  black,  131.7;  under  red,  135. 

I  expected  that  the  black  would  be  the  hottest.  Probably 
the  thin  air  layer  between  the  tarpaper  and  the  roofing 
prevented  the  full  effect  being  conducted  beneath.  Anyway 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  red  roof  is  a  jolly  good  absorber. 

Taking  temperatures  one  inch  under  the  roof-board* 
themselves  the  differences  were  not  so  striking :  under  white, 
91.8;  under  black,  108.6;  under  red,  111.4.  While  these 
experiments  were  in  progress  ( 1 1 :3O  A.  M.  to  2  :io  P.  M.)  the 
temperature  at  breathing  level  in  the  porch  varied  from 
90  to  93. 

As  I  looked  at  the  matter,  in  that  porch  I  had  a  radiator 
above  my  head — a  radiator  of  240  square  feet  area  and 
twenty  or  more  degrees  warmer  than  the  air  blowing  through 
the  screens.  Not  appreciating  a  radiator  on  such  days  I  had 
the  entire  porch  roof  whitewashed.  We  all  think  the  porch 
is  cooler  now.  But  that  is  psychological — not  to  be  trusted 
by  the  scientific  mind! 

The  best  I  can  say  from  an  objective  standpoint  is  that 
on  the  porch  it  was  formerly  five  or  six  degrees  warmer  at 
head-level  than  the  air  out  under  the  trees.  Now  it  shows 
up  only  a  degree  or  two  warmer.  But  ordinary  thermometers 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  A  hot  roof  like  an  open  fire 
radiates  "heat" — that  is,  it  radiates  and  the  radiation  strik- 
ing the  skin  is  changed  to  heat.  Everyone  knows  how  a  fire- 
place may  make  one's  face  burn  at  the  same  time  that  shivers 
are  running  down  his  spine  on  account  of  the  low  room- 
temperature,  i.  e.,  low  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room. 
Our  grate-addicted  ancestors  used,  if  one  may  parody,  to 
roast  themselves  in  front  and  freeze  behind.  Anyway  I'm 
sold  to  white  roofs  and  intend  next  summer  to  have  the 
entire  cottage  roof  painted  as  white  a  white  as  the  white 
paint  man  can  find. 


White  for  Winter  Warmth 

"T  SN'T  it  interesting?"  said  a  lady  friend,  when  I  told  her 
_[_  about  these  experiments.  "So  I  suppose  we  ought  to  have 
our  roofs  white  in  summer  and  back  in  winter."  Dear  lady, 
she  missed  part  of  the  physics  involved.  White  reflects,  does 
not  radiate  well.  Black  absorbs  and  radiates.  In  cold 
weather  when  our  houses  are  warmer  than  outdoors  we 
want  to  keep  our  heat  in.  But  a  black  roof  or  dark  side- 
walls  would  tend  to  radiate  it  away,  while  white  roofs  and 
walls  would  tend  to  keep  it  in.  That  is  the  principle,  but 
whether  practically  it  is  important  under  winter  conditions 
I  cannot  say. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  principles  here  discussed,  while 
not  in  any  respect  new,  have  not  been  given  sufficient  at- 
tention or  publicity.  House  radiators  are  often  painted 
white  or  with  aluminum.  They  would  be  more  efficient  if 
black  or  in  a  dark  tone.  Engineers,  I  am  told,  have  ex- 
perimental figures  on  this  particular  item.  Passenger  coaches 
and  Pullmans  have  black  roofs.  They  should  be  white  or 
bright  metal.  If  you  have  ever  at  midafternoon  on  a  hot 
day  boarded  a  train  that  has  been  standing  in  the  yards  for 
some  hours  you  can  appreciate  Heine  when  he  says  that 
in  Hell  in  dog  days  he  found  it  hot  past  all  endurance. 
Probably  the  poet  wore  black  clothes,  too. 


Safe  for  Today 

A  Play  in  One  Act 

By  FONROSE  WAINWRIGHT 


Cast  of  Characters 
In  Order  of  Their 


MRS,  FEELEY,  u  Ao  lives  on  the  floor  abort 

PATRICK  DUGAN,  father  of  At  »ry  Mullins 

JAMES  DotAX,  a  young  lawyer 

"MARY   MULLINS,  who  has  longed  all  her  life  for  *  tense  •/ 

teeuritf 
PETE 

-••  Mullint'  front  room 
TIME,  the  present 

EFORE  the  rise  of  the  curtain  the  voices  of 
children  can  be  heard  singing  The  Fanner  in 
the  DelL   The  curtain  rises  on  the  front  room 
of  the  Mullins'  two-room,  ground-floor  flat  on 
a  hot  night  in  August.    The  room  is  deserted 
and  the  only  light  comes  from  the  street  lamp 
which  shines  through  an  open  window  at  back 
center  and  through  the  transom  over  the  street-door  at  back 
left.    The  light  is  caught  by  the  metal  base  of  an  old-fashioned 
oil-lamp  on  a  table  a  little  right  of  center  and  by  the  panes  of 
glass  in  a  heavy  oak  dresser  against  the  right  wall.    The  cur- 
tains of  the  window  are  pinned  back  in  the  hope  of  catching 
any  stray  breeze  which  might  blow  through  the  neighborhood. 
CHILDREN  [singing  at  play  in  the  street}: 
The  fanner  in  the  dell,  the  farmer  in  the  dell, 
"Heigho  the  derry'o,  the  fanner  in  the  delL" 

[There  is  a  knock  on  the  street  door  followed  by 
a  second  knock  and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Feeley  is  heard, 
evidently  speaking  from  a  second-story  window  J\ 

MRS.  FEELEY  :    What  is  it  ye  want  now? 
MAN'S  VOICE:    Tis  me,  Patrick  Dugan,  her  father. 
MRS.    FEELEY:     Her   father   is   it?      [Reluctantly.}     Well, 
I  suppose  if  it's  her  father  111  have  to  let  ye  in,  though  'tis  of 
little  use  you  11  be. 

[Heavy  footsteps  are  heard  descending  the  stairway 
at  right  while  the  children  sing.} 

CHILDREN: 

"The  fanner  takes  a  wife,  the  farmer  takes  a  wife, 

"Heigho  the  derry'o,  the  farmer  takes  a  wife." 

[Mrs.  Feeley  enters  through  m  door  dawn  right. 
carrying  a  lighted  candle.  She  it  m  large,  heavy 
u  oman  and  her  feet  hurt  her  so  she  wears  felt  bed- 
room slippers.  She  crosses  slowly  to  the  street  door 
and  opens  it  with  obvious  reluctance.  Patrick  Dugan 
enters.  He  is  small  and  even  in  the  dim  light  one 
sees  that  he  is  an  utterly  futile  and  dilapidated  human 
being,  furtive,  anxious  and  ingratiating  but  having 
•  '~al  a  certain  disarming,  child-like  quality.  In  spile 
of  the  intense  heat  he  wears  a  long  tan  overcoat  many 
sites  too  big  for  him  and  carries  in  his  hand  a  tabloid 
newspaper.} 

PATRICK  DUGAN:    Is  ...  is  she  ...  is  Mary  in? 
MRS.  FEELEY:     She   is   not,   nor   has  she  been   since   early 
momin'  and  there's  no  tellin*  when  she  will  be. 

PATRICK  DUGAN:    Has  .  .  .  has  anything  happened  .  .  .  since? 
MRS.  FEELEY:     He  hasn't  died  ...  if  that's  what  ye  want 
to  know. 

PATRICK  DUGAX   [sinking  into  a  chair  by  the  door}:     The 
Holy  Saints  be  praised! 

MRS.  FEELEY:     I  wouldn't  go  to  praisin*  any  saints  yet,  if 
I  was  you. 


PATRICK  DUGAN:  An'  why  wouldn't  ye?  Sure,  wouldn't 
it  have  been  a  terrible  thing  for  Mary  if  he  had  died?  [shiver- 
ing} Prison  or  ...  worse,  maybe. 

MRS.  FEELEY:  An'  it  may  be  worse  for  her  if  he  don't  die, 
as  I  was  remarkin'  to  my  Frankie  not  an  hour  ago.  "Frankie,11 
I  says,  "it  may  be  Mary'd  'a  been  safer  off  in  prison  .  .  .  when 
he  does  get  out"  [sets  candle  on  table}. 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [peering  around} :  Was  it  ...  was  it  here 
it  ...  happened? 

MRS.  FEELEY:    Yes,  it  was  right  here  the  accident  occurred. 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [furtively} :    It  ...  it  was  a'  accident? 

MRS.  FEELEY:  Of  course  it  was  a"  accident,  Patrick  Dugan. 
What  else  would  it  be? 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [apologetically} :  Of  course  it  ...  could 
be  nothing  else. 

MRS.  FEELEY  [standing  in  front  of  him} :  Wasn't  it  my 
testimony  in  Magistrate's  Court  that  it  was  a'  accident  got 
Mary  out  on  bail  ?  That  an'  the  help  o'  young  Jim  Dolan,  him 
that's  a  lawyer.  He  come  to  the  court  and  took  charge  o' 
things.  Mary  says  he  used  to  live  next  door  but  one  when 
ye  was  livin'  on  East  Emmet  Street, 

PATRICK  DUGAN:  The  Dolans,  I  remember  well.  Young 
Jim  was  always  a  smart  bye. 

MRS.  FEELEY:  I  showed  the  magistrate  how  it  was  a'  acci- 
dent an"  Jim  Dolan  done  the  rest,  for  die  parties  concerned 
was  no  help  at  all.  Pete  wasn't  savin'  nothin'.  which  wasn't  to 
be  wondered  at,  an'  him  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  shoulder,  an' 
Mary  was  in  kind  o'  a  blur  like.  But  then  she's  been  that  way 
ever  since  he  got  to  actin'  so  ugly.  My  God,  ain't  it  hot!  It 
must  be  sivin  hundred  at  the  very  least  [taking  newspaper  from 
him  and  fanning  herself  with  it}  an'  ye  with  a  coat  on. 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [dramatically} :  "Tis  not  o'  the  heat  I'm 
thinkin',  Mrs.  Feelej,  'tis  o'  me  girl,  me  Mary  I'm  thinkin'. 

MRS.  FEELEY  [fanning}  :  Sure,  'tis  about  time  ye  was  thinkin' 
o*  Mary  for  'tis  of  little  help  you've  been  to  her,  now  or  ever 
was  for  the  matter  of  that;  what  with  the  drink,  and  never 
bein'  able  to  find  a  satisfyin'  occupation  and  spendin'  the  best 
part  o'  your  days  up  to  the  Corrections.  But  then  I  suppose  ye 
can  do  little  about  it,  bein'  the  man  ye  are  [sits  on  sofa}. 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [peering  around}:  Tis  terrible  dismal 
in  here,  Mrs.  Feeley.  Do  you  think  we  could  have  a  little 
light? 

MRS.  FEELEY:  The  electric's  off  as  ye  very  well  know, 
with  him  not  workin'  for  near  two  years  and  her  only  workin' 
unregular  and  ye  not  contributin'  what'd  ye'd  call  steady. 
[Tolerantly.}  But  I  suppose  we  can't  blame  ye  for  bein'  the 
man  God  made  ye. 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [apprehensively}:  Is  ...  is  he  goin"  to 
get  out  soon? 

MRS.  FEELEY:  When  I  sent  me  Frankie  up  to  the  Mercy 
Hospital  to  inquire  they  said  he's  comin'  along  good  and  it 
wouldn't  be  long  before  he'd  be  out.  But  long-  may  mean  one 
thing  and  it  may  mean  another.  It  might  mean  a  month  and  it 
might  mean  tonight.  [Patrick  Dugan  starts  and  looks  toward 
window.}  But  ye  haven't  yet  told  me  how  ye  happened  to  hear 
the  sad  news. 

PATRICK  DUGAN:  I  heard  it  from  one  of  the  byes  who  was 
sent  up  for  a  week  just  as  me  time  was  up.  A  nice  young 
fellow  named  Lawler  from  around  38th  and  Newstetter.  Like 
meself,  he  was  up  for  a  small  matter,  drunk  and  disorderly  if 
I  remember  right.  He  says  to  me,  "What's  your  name?" 
"Dugan,"  *ays  I,  "Patrick  Dugan."  "Dugan,"  says  he,  "any 
relation  to  little  Mary  Dugan  married  to  Pete  Mullins  who 
used  to  drive  for  the  Suburban  Express  Company  and  was 
found  shot?"  "Shot,"  says  I.  "Yeah,  shot,"  says  he.  "That'* 
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my  girl,  that's  my  Mary,"  I  says.  "She's  a  good  girl,  she 
wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  She  never  shot  him,"  I  says.  "Who  says 
she  shot  him?"  says  he,  "and  maybe  it's  not  your  girl  anyway," 
says  he.  "There's  plenty  o'  Pete  Mullins,"  says  he,  "and  any- 
how, they  say  it's  a'  accident,"  and  he  hands  me  that  paper. 
[Mrs.  Feeley  stops  fanning,  rises  and  crosses  to  the  window 
in  an  attempt  to  read  by  the  light  of  the  street  lamp.]  If  there 
was  more  light  you  could  read  it  yourself.  [Recites  from  mem- 
ory.] "EXPRESSMAN  FOUND  SHOT.  WIFE  OUT 
ON  BAIL.  NEIGHBORS  TESTIFY.  Peter  J.  Mullins,  a 
former  employe  of  the  Suburban  Express  Company,  was  found 
shot  in  a  ground-floor  room  at  number  17  Shimry  Lane.  His 
wife,  Mary  Mullins,  is  out  on  bail  pending  .  .  ."  [He  begins  to 
whimper.]  There'll  be  another  trial  and  if  he  dies  .  .  . 

MRS.  FEELEY  [sternly]  :  He  ain't  goin  to  die,  I  told  you. 
[Softening.]  How  about  a  little  cup  o'  tea  upstairs  where  it's 
cheerfuller  than  it  is  here? 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [reproachfully]:  I'm  not  the  man  I  was 
when  ye  first  knew  me  Mrs.  Feeley,  an'  I  never  will  be  again 
after  this  sad  occurrence.  Sure,  me  stomach  would  be  at  me 
for  a  week  if  I  was  to  take  a  cup  o'  tea  an"  every  dawn  would 
find  me  awake  an'  in  me  misery  o'  mind  and  heart.  [Ingratiat- 
ingly.] Now,  you  don't  happen  to  have  a  little  somethin'  more 
strengthin'  an"  not  so  wakeful  as  tea? 

MRS.  FEELEY:  I  have  not,  an'  if  I  had,  ye're  the  last  man 
should  have  it  this  night. 

CHILDREN  [singing] : 

"The  dog  takes  the  cat,  the  dog  takes  the  cat, 

"Heigho,  the  derry'o,  the  dog  takes  the  cat." 

MRS.  FEELEY:  My  God,  don't  them  children  make  a  noise! 
They  get  on  me  nerves  somethin'  terrible. 

[There  is  a  knock  on  the  street  door.] 

PATRICK  DUGAN:    Is  it  Mary  do  you  think? 

MRS.  FEELEY:     It  is  not.     Mary  has  her  key. 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [rising  in  fear]  :  I'll  change  me  mind  about 
ye're  kind  invitation,  Mrs.  Feeley.  [Crosses  down  right  to 
door.]  A  cup  o'  tea  will  be  very  welcome  an'  it  will  be  far 
more  cheerful  upstairs.  I'll  just  go  up  while  you're  openin' 
the  door. 

[He  goes  out  down  right  and  can  be  heard  climbing 
the  stairs.  Mrs.  Feeley  looks  after  him,  shakes  her 
head  and  crosses  slowly  to  street  door.] 

MRS.  FEELEY  [at  door]:     Who  is  it  now? 

MAN'S  VOICE  [outside]  :    Is  Mary  in?    ' 

MRS.  FEELEY  [opening  door] :  Ye're  very  welcome,  Jim 
Dolan.  Come  in,  come  in  do.  No,  Mary's  not  in  nor  has  she 
been  since  early  mornin'. 

[James  Dolan  enters.  Though  the  light  is  dim  one 
yets  the  impression  of  a  young  man  of  determination 
and  purpose.] 

JIM  DOLAN:    Where  is  Mary,  Mrs.  Feeley? 

MRS.  FEELEY:  I  don't  know,  Jim.  Wait  now  till  I  light 
the  lamp  so  we  can  talk  better.  [She  crosses  to  table  and  takes 
white  china  shade  and  chimney  {from  the  lamp.]  Do  you  happen 
to  have  a  match  on  ye  Jim?  [Jim  hands  her  a  match.]  I 
don't  know  how  long  it'll  burn  [striking  match].  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  there's  little  or  no  oil  in  it,  but  the  electric's  been  off 
a«long  time  now  on  account  of  him  not  workin'  and  her  not 
workin'  regular. 

[The  light  of  the  lamp  shows  the  bareness  and 
poverty  of  the  room,  the  broken  horsehair  sofa  against 
left  wall  and  the  gas-ring  with  a  kettle  on  it  on  a 
shelf  at  right  by  the  dresser.  It  also  shows  James 
Dolan  as  a  clean-cut,  neatly  dressed  young  man  with 
a  keen  and  compelling  eye.] 

JIM  DOLAN:  I  told  her  to  come  to  the  office  the  first  thing 
this  morning.  She  hasn't  been  there.  I've  been  here  twice 
before  today  but  nobody  was  home. 

MRS.  FEELEY:  That  must  have  been  when  I  was  away  to 
me  sister-in-law's  on  West  Ferry  Avenue. 

JIM  DOLAN  [indicating  chair  to  right  of  table]  :  I'm  glad 
of  this  chance  to  talk  to  you  Mrs.  Feeley.  [Mrs.  Feeley  sits.] 
A  lot  is  going  to  depend  on  your  evidence. 

MRS.  FEELEY:  Sure,  didn't  a  lot  depend  on  me  evidence  the 
other  mornin'!  Wasn't  it  my  testimony  made  the  magistrate 


let  her  out  on  bail!  [As  afterthought.]  That,  an'  you  at- 
tendin'  to  raisin'  the  bail. 

JIM  DOLAN  [standing  behind  table]  :  But  it  isn't  over,  Mrs. 
Feeley.  Mary's  been  admitted  to  bail  on  account  of  it's  bein' 
an  accident  .  .  . 

MRS.  FEELEY   [interrupting]  :     And  it  was  a'  accident. 

JIM  DOLAN  [looking  her  straight  in  the  eye]  :  You  know  it 
was  an  accident  and  I  know  it  was  an  accident  but  it  will  be 
better  for  you  to  tell  me  the  whole  truth. 

MRS.  FEELEY:  I  never  believe  in  tellin'  any  man  the  whole 
truth,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Father  Grady. 

JIM  DOLAN:  It  will  be  a  serious  thing  if  you  are  not  able 
to  sustain  the  testimony  you  gave  at  the  Magistrate's  Court. 

MRS.  FEELEY:  You're  as  bad  as  my  Frankie.  "Mom,"  says 
Frankie,  when  we  got  outside  the  court,  "that  was  perjury." 
"Perjury,  my  God,"  I  says,  "all  I  said  about  their  bein'  a  lovin' 
hard-workin'  young  couple,  livin'  as  nice  as  you'd  want  to  see, 
with  never  a  word  between  'em  was  the  truth  .  .  .  onct  .  .  .  and 
if  that  time's  gone  that's  none  o'  my  business  as  a  neighbor. 
My  business  as  a  neighbor  was  to  get  her  off. 

CHILDREN  [singing] : 

"The  farmer  in  the  dell,  the  farmer  in  the  dell, 

"Heigho,  the  derry'o,  the  farmer  in  the  dell." 

MRS.  FEELEY:  Listen  to  them  kids  will  ye.  You'd  think 
the  whole  world  was  their's. 

JIM  DOLAN  [sitting] :  Tell  me  just  what  happened  and  how 
it  happened.  If  you  tell  me  the  whole  truth  between  us  we'll 
get  her  off,  not  otherwise. 

MRS.  FEELEY:  Well,  it  was  Friday.  I  remember  it  was 
Friday  because  we  was  havin'  a  bit  o'  creamed  salmon,  Frankie 
and  me.  Pete  had  been  in  some  time.  I  could  hear  him  movin' 
around  and  then  Mary  come  in.  She's  been  workin'  for  about 
a  week  now,  some  job  Miss  Allen  up  to  the  Settlement  got 
her.  Good  thing,  too,  for  he's  had  no  steady  work  since  the 
Express  Company  laid  him  off  over  eighteen  months  ago  and 
he  ain't  worked  at  all  for  over  a  year.  Well,  there  was  words 
and  he  got  talkin'  loud  and  his  voice  sounded  kind  o'  ugly. 
And  then  all  of  a  sudden  come  a  shot.  "Holy  Mother  of  God, 
protect  us,  he's  shot  her!"  I  says  and  I  runs  down  the  stairs, 
the  salmon  still  hot  in  me  mouth  an'  Frankie  at  me  heels. 
When  I  reaches  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  sees  .  .  . 

JIM  DOLAN  [eagerly  bending  toward  her]  :  What  did  you 
see? 

MRS.  FEELEY:  I  sees  Pete  lyin'  acrost  the  table  here,  an' 
the  blood  comin'  out  on  the  cloth  .  .  . 

JIM  DOLAN  [interrupting]:     And  Mary? 

MRS.  FEELEY:  Mary  was  standin'  over  there  be  the  dresser 
[points]  white  as  a  ghost.  .  .  . 

JIM  DOLAN:    And  the  pistol? 

PATRICK  DUGAN  [plaintively  from  above]  :  Aren't  ye  comin' 
up  at  all,  Mrs.  Feeley? 

MRS.  FEELEY:  Ye'll  pardon  me,  Jim,  [rises  and  picks  up 
candlestick]  but  there's  someone  up  there  who  won't  help  mat- 
ters any  by  knowin'  what  we're  talkin'  about.  Not  that  he 
won't  mean  to  do  right  but  bein'  the  man  he  is,  he's  never  done 
it  yet.  [Crossing  to  stairs.]  I'll  be  right  up,  Patrick  Dugan. 
[To  Jim.]  I'll  get  him  quieted  down  an'  then  I'll  be  back  to 
tell  ye  the  rest.  [She  goes  out  right.] 

[Left  to  himself,  Jim  Dolan  lights  a  cigarette  and 
paces  up  and  down  the  room.  The  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren can  be  heard.  A  key  turns  and  the  door  opens 
swiftly.  Mary  Mullins  enters  and  closes  it  behind" 
her.  She  is  about  twenty-four  years  old,  slight,  very 
pale  and  weary  looking  with  dark  circles  under  her 
eyes.  There  is  a  hunted  look  about  her  but  as  though 
she  were  hunted  from  within  rather  than  without. 
She  stands,  her  thin  shoulders  against  the  door,  fac- 
ing the  room.  She  is  used  to  facing  things.] 

JIM  DOLAN:    Mary! 

MARY  [relief  in  her  voice]  :  Jim !  Gee,  I'm  glad  it's  you. 
I  seen  the  light  in  the  window  as  I  come  down  the  street  and 
I  thought  .  .  . 

JIM  DOLAN  [crossing  to  her]  :  Mary,  why  didn't  you  come 
to  the  office  this  morning  like  I  told  you  to? 

MARY  [as  though  in  a  haze]  :  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  come 
to  the  office. 
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JlM  DOLAX  [at  tkoufk  speaking  to  a  child] :  Yes,  you  did. 
[Taking  her  arm  and  leading  her  to  a  chair  by  the  table.] 
Don't  you  remember  at  the  Magistrate's  Court?  Don't  you 
remember  me  telling  you  I  had  to  go  to  Jersey  for  Sunday  but 
for  you  to  come  to  the  office  the  first  thing  Monday  morning, 
to  talk  about  the  defense? 

MARY  [brushing  ker  hand  across  her  ejet  at  though  to  re- 
memkrr}:  No,  I  don't  remember,  Jim,  I  don't  remember. 
[Sitt.]  But  I  couldn't  have  come  anyway  even  if  I  had  remem- 
bered because  you  see  I'm  workin'  now,  up  at  the  Y.  pool, 
•ortin'  bathin'  suits,  36'$,  38'$,  40'$ — you  know.  Miss  Allen 
went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  me  the  job  and  I  couldn't  very 
well  disappoint  her  and  anyhow  I  couldn't  risk  missin'  another 
day.  They  might  have  fired  me.  I  couldn't  risk  that,  Jim, 
especially  not  now  when  .  .  . 

CHILDREN  : 

"The  wife  takes  a  child,  the  wife  takes  a  child, 

"Heigho,  the  derry'o,  the  wife  takes  a  child." 

MAKY  [crossing  to  window] :  God,  how  young  they  sound, 
how  young. 

JIM  DOLAX:  Mary,  you  must  listen  to  me.  We've  got  to 
talk  about  .  .  . 

MAKY  [interrupting  wearily] :  Not  tonight.  I  just  can't 
talk  tonight  .  .  .  I'm  so  tired. 

JIM  DOLAX  [gently] :  I  know,  you  poor  kid,  but  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  to.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  before  you  said  any- 
thing to  anybody. 

MAKY  [comet  back  to  table] :  I  haven't  said  anything  to  any- 
body. I  wouldn't  [Silt].  What  is  it  you  want  to  talk  about,  Jim? 
••'.  DOLAX:   About  the  defense. 

MAKY  [bewildered]:    The  defense? 

JIM  DOLAX:  Yes,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  how  the  acci- 
dent occurred. 

MAKY  [looking  him  straight  in  the  eye]:  You  know  it  wasn't 
an  accident.  Mrs.  Feeley  knows  it  wasn't  an  accident.  Even 
the  magistrate  don't  really  believe  it  was  an  accident. 

JIM  DOLAX  :    The  testimony  showed  it  was  an  accident.    Un- 
less the  magistrate  was  sufficiently  convinced  it  was  an  acti- 
|  ou'd  never  have  been  admitted  to  bail. 

MAKY:  That  was  you,  Jim,  done  all  that.  It  was  awful 
good  of  you  when  you  really  believe  I  shot  Pete. 

JIM  DOLAX  [pacing  the  floor]:  Don't  talk  like  that,  for 
God's  sake! 

MAKV:     It's  the  truth. 

JIM  DOLAX  [desperately] :  If  you  shot  him  it  was  like  this. 
He'd  been  drinking  and  .  .  . 

MAKY:     He  never  used  to  drink. 

JIM  DOLAX:  Yes,  but  he's  been  drinking  ever  since  you 
moved  down  here.  I  found  that  out.  And  he's  known  to  be 
ugly  and  full  of  fight  when  he  has  the  drink  in  him.  You  came 
in  and  there  were  words.  He  got  abusive  and  took  the  pistol 
out  of  the  drawer  and  threatened  you  with  it.  You  saw  he 
was  dangerous  from  the  drink  and  you  tried  to  take  the  pistol 
from  him  and  it  went  off  and  shot  him  in  the  shoulder.  That's 
the  way  it  happened! 

MAKY  [gravely] :  No,  it  didn't  happen  like  that  ...  at 
least  not  just  like  that.  But  if  I  didn't  know  it  had  happened 
different  I'd  believe  it  was  that  way  [smiling  sadly].  I  guess 
you're  a  good  lawyer,  Jim.  Some  of  it'*  like  you  said.  He  had 
been  drinkin'  and  when  I  told  him  somethin'  he  raised  his 
hand  to  strike  me,  but  he  was  nowheres  near  the  pistoL  He'd 
forgot  all  about  it.  He  hadn't  even  seen  it  since  he  was  laid 
off  from  the  Express  Company  near  two  years  ago.  When 
we  give  up  housekeepin'  and  come  down  here  to  these  rooms 
I  hid  it  in  the  back  of  the  dresser  drawer. 

JIM  DOLAX:  Don't  talk  nonsense  [mopping  his  forehead]. 
If  you  shot  him  it  was  in  self-defense,  to  keep  him  from  doing 
you  bodily  harm. 

MAKY  [patiently] :  No,  it  wasn't  to  keep  him  from  doing 
me  bodily  harm  I  shot  him. 

JIM  DOLAX:  Mary,  you've  got  to  be  reasonable.  Just 
because  you're  out  on  bail  doesn't  mean  you're  safe. 

MAKY:  Safe  [rising].  I'm  not  so  used  to  being  safe  that  I 
expect  it,  You  know  that.  You  remember  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  living  near  you  on  East  Emmet  Street.  You  know 
how  it  was  with  us  then,  Jim.  We  was  always  an  uncertain- 
livin'  family,  we  Dugans.  That  was  on  account  of  him,  my 


father,  never  working  steady.  If  he  didn't  like  a  job  he'd  have 
words  and  quit,  We'd  never  know  when  we'd  eat  or  when 
we'd  go  hungry.  ...  It  didn't  seem  to  bother  him  any.  I  sup- 
pose he's  made  that  way  and  you  can't  blame  him.  But  my 
mother  wasn't  made  that  way!  She  couldn't  stand  never 
knowin'  whether  we'd  have  coal  or  be  freezin'.  or  whether 
we'd  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  or  be  turned  into  the  street  .  .  . 
or  whether  he  was  goin'  to  come  home  laughin*  and  jokin'  or 
not  himself  with  the  drink.  She  couldn't  stand  it.  It  wasn't 
until  she  was  dead  and  laid  out  I  ever  saw  her  lookin'  peaceful 
or  safe.  I  used  to  think,  O  God  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  feel 
safe  if  only  for  a  little.  Just  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
say,  "I  don't  have  to  worry,  I'm  safe  for  today."  [Sits 
exhausted.] 

JlM  DOLAX  [embarrassed  by  her  intensity] :  You  started 
working  when  you  were  pretty  young,  didn't  you? 

MAKY:  As  soon  as  I  could  quit  school  I  went  to  work  at 
the  collar  and  cuff  factory,  turning  in  corners. 

JlM  DOLAX  [trying  to  lead  her  back  to  the  subject  of  the 
defense]:  And  Pete?  [Sits.] 

MAKY:  I  was  just  comin'  to  Pete.  One  night  I  went  to  a 
dance  and  I  met  Pete.  I  liked  him  from  the  first.  The  thing 
I  liked  best  about  him  was  that  he  was  more  unlike  my  father 
than  any  man  I'd  ever  seen.  Just  standin'  near  him  made  me 
feel  safe.  [Pause  and  the  sound  of  children's  voices.]  He 
liked  me,  too,  I  guess,  and  we  got  married  and  went  to  house- 
keepin' in  a  little  house  on  Jefferson  Street, 

JIM  DOLAX:    I  know. 

MAKY:  Pete  was  a  good  worker  and  didn't  drink  none  so 
he'd  saved  up  a  little  and  we  had  the  house  furnished  nice;  a 
three-piece  parlor  suite  and  electric  lamps  and  a  radio  and  all. 
Some  we  bought  outright  and  some  we  bought  on  time  and  we 
started  buyin"  the  house.  When  we  knew  we  was  goin'  to  have 
a  baby  I  don't  know  which  of  us  was  happiest.  We'd  both 
made  up  our  minds  to  one  thing:  our  baby  was  going  to  be  safe. 
[Pause  and  the  sound  of  children's  voices.]  The  day  the  baby 
was  bom  Pete  was  laid  off.  I  guess  we  was  silly  not  to  see 
it  comin'  but  somehow  we  never  thought  he'd  be  laid  off.  He'd 
been  workin'  since  he  was  fourteen.  He'd  never  been  out  of 
work  but  three  days  in  all  that  time.  [Pause.]  After  he  was 
laid  off  things  begun  to  go,  the  furniture  and  all,  but  I  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  I  was  used  to  doin'  without  things  and  I  had 
Pete  and  the  baby  so  the  rest  didn't  matter.  Pete  got  work 
now  and  then.  He  had  a  good  name  for  workin'  and  he  was 
ready  to  try  anything,  but  nothin'  lasted  long.  And  then  he 
begun  to  act  different  from  hisself,  strange  and  worried  like — 
and  then  I  got  worried.  One  week  the  coal  gave  out  and  the 
house  got  terrible  cold.  I  should  have  asked  for  help  but  I 
wasn't  used  to  askin'  for  things,  nor  Pete  neither.  And  then 
Petie,  the  baby,  took  sick  all  of  a  sudden.  Pneumonia.  [Pause.] 
When  he  died  I  thought  I  couldn't  stand  it  but  I  could.  .  .  . 
Somehow  it  seemed  better  for  Petie  to  die  than  to  grow  up 
with  people  who  was  worried  all  the  time.  After  that  I  thought 
there  was  nothin'  I  couldn't  stand.  [  The  lamp  begins  to  flicker.] 
It's  the  oil  givin'  out.  [She  continues  as  though  in  a  trance.] 
Then  the  house  went  and  the  money  we'd  paid  down,  and  we 
moved  down  here  but  I  didn't  seem  to  care.  Pete  had  started 
drinkin'  but  I  thought  there  was  nothin'  I  couldn't  stand.  [The 
lamp  goes  out]  One  day  I  was  passin'  a  house  and  I  heard  a 
man  cursin*  a  woman  and  he  raised  his  hand  and  struck  her. 
Then  I  knew  there  was  one  thing  I  could  never  stand;  one  thing 
I  could  never  let  happen  no  matter  what  I  did  to  stop  it.  ...  I 
knew  if  Pete  struck  me  there  was  nothin  could  ever  make 
me  safe  again! 

[The  room  has  become  so  dark  the  figures  of  Jim 
and  Mary  are  lost  in  obscurity.] 

CHILDREX: 

"The  farmer  in  the  dell,  the  farmer  in  the  dell, 

"Heigho,  the  derry'o,  the  farmer  in  the  dell." 

[The  form  of  a  man  is  silhouetted  against  the  win- 
dow screen.     There  is  complete  silence  in  the  room.] 

MAX'S  VOICE  [at  u-indow]:  Mary.  [Silence.]  Mary,  are 
you  there? 

MAKY  [without  moving] :    Yes,  Pete,  I'm  here. 

PETE:     God.  I'm  glad. 

MAKY:  What  is  it  you  want?  (Continued  on  page  317) 
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is  youth  thinking  and  feeling  these  days? 
This  question  of  last  resort  is  important  for  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  old  or  even  middle-aged 
have  little  to  offer.  Their  ideas  came  from  a 
society  that  is  dissolving  before  our  eyes;  their 
message  is  on  record;  they  begin  to  date.  The 
young  men  may  respect  the  services  of  Dreiser,  Mencken, 
Lewis,  Anderson,  Gather  et  al.,  but  they  do  not  look  to  them 
for  leadership.  They  are  drawing  new  charts  for  a  new  age, 
with  a  kind  of  desperate  courage  and  sincerity.  These  several 
books  may  not  be  important  in  themselves  but  are  very  im- 
portant as  signs. 

All  sense  that  they  are  living  between  two  ages.  Harlan 
Hale  puts  it  that  "a  world  order  is  dissolving."  Therefore 
they  know  they  shall  Jiave  to  endure  and  sacrifice  and  adjust 
their  personal  fortunes  and  ambitions  to  transition.  This  con- 
sciousness of  change  and  confusion  is  bitter,  for  in  the  past 
transition  ages  were  not  recognized  by  the  participants:  they 
thought  they  were  having  just  as  fruitful  lives  as  any  other 
generation. 

Second,  they  feel  that  they  must  disentangle  themselves  from 
the  outworn  thinking  and  misguided  feeling  of  the  old  system. 
So  Edmund  Wilson  reports  with  great  skill  and  clarity  what 
the  American  scene  looked  like  to  him  in  the  year  of  the  slump. 
He  pictures  the  Detroit  of  Ford,  Los  Angeles  and  revivalism, 
the  struggles  of  communists,  Negroes,  farmers  and  strikers  for 
any  kind  of  justice,  Red  Cross  relief,  liberal  petitioners  and 
such  decorative  symbols  as  the  New  School  for  Social  Research 
and  the  cinema.  He  concludes  that  this  society  is  foolish, 
stupid,  empty  of  values  and  full  of  injustice.  That  he  omits 
any  good  and  beautiful  aspects  is  perhaps  only  to  be  expected 
of  his  mood.  Then  he  records  the  futility  and  decay  of  the  so- 
called  "best  people"  who  tried  to  be  satisfied  with  making 
money  and  owning  things  they  were  taught  to  want  by  mass 
advertising.  They  really  possess  nothing  of  rich  and  lasting 
value  within  or  without,  and  their  sense  of  superiority  is 
vainglory.  "They  do  not  talk  like  people  who  are  up  to  any- 
thing in  particular." 

Money-making  has  come  to  an  end;  we  must  look  for  other 
ideals  than  those  capitalism  encouraged.  Wilson  sees  few  signs 
of  these  yet,  but  thinks  a  new  generation  of  cool-headed  revolu- 
tionary radicals  is  coming  along  who  will  adopt  the  Russian 
concept  of  communism  and  class  —  as  he  does  himself.  For  final 
axioms,  he  believes  in  human  evolution,  progress  helped  by 
machines  if  wisely  used,  a  levelling  of  classes  into  a  sound 
society  run  for  the  common  good.  Some  such  faith  is  necessary 
or  else  acceptance  of  the  outworn  creed  of  the  dying  churches. 
We  find  here  no  plans  or  next  steps;  he  is  giving  a  picture  of 
what  is  false  and  ended. 

The  third  need  the  young  men  feel  is  for  a  philosophy  to 
keep  them  sane  and  help  them  get  on  with  the  day's  work. 
They  are  through  with  jazz  and  gin,  pessimism  and  suicide. 


So  the  important  note  in  Hale's  study  of  the  debacle  of  art 
and  science  in  the  century  from  Goethe  to  Spengler  is  his 
defiant  challenge  to  pessimism,  because  "the  irrevocable  essence 
of  man's  nature  calls  him  to  rebuild  the  structure  he  so  proudly 
overthrew."  Hale  studies  culture  rather  than  government,  and 
if  his  ideas  are  not  new,  they  are  often  inspiring.  He  shows 
how  for  a  hundred  years  we  made  a  science  that  had  no  place 
for  man  and  an  art  that  was  so  introspective  and  fragmentary 
that  it  was  divorced  almost  unintelligibly  from  the  outer  world 
and  human  living.  At  the  end  we  reached  the  denial  of  hu- 
manity, the  revolt  against  reason,  and  the  disappearance  of 
reality  in  the  abstractions  of  science,  with  Spengler  the  prophet 
of  this  empty  world.  Now  we  need  a  science  that  has  room 
for  man's  spirit,  and  a  less  subjective  art  to  deal  with  life  as 
a  whole,  not  as  mind  v.  matter,  or  man  v.  nature,  but  an  or- 
ganism in  which  reason  and  imagination  may  meet  again.  Mr. 
Hale  offers  only  again  stoic  endurance  at  the  moment,  but  he 
puts  a  barrier  across  certain  blind  alleys  of  the  past,  and  points 
toward  an  open  road.  And  Mr.  Hale  is  twenty-one!  The 
generation  that  can  discover  already  so  much  poise,  clarity, 
and  defiance  in  its  striplings  need  not  be  wept  over. 

Glenway  Westcott's  moody  endeavor  to  think  himself  into 
some  root  ideas  about  the  good  life  is  in  a  sense  more  practical 
than  the  other  books,  despite  its  vapors,  rambling  and  often 
muddy  style.  For  it  has  a  troubled  emotional  quality  they 
sacrifice  to  clarity  and  criticism,  and  it  reveals  the  struggle  of 
a  sensitive  young  creator  to  find  out  what  to  do  personally 
about  the  day's  living.  About  love  and  marriage,  birth  control, 
population,  war,  religion,  authorship,  the  democracy,  and  God. 
Here  is  a  kind  of  stream-of-consciousness  revelation  of  the 
tortures,  doubts,  fears,  vague  hopes  of  one  of  the  young  genera- 
tion at  grips  with  his  soul  in  a  kaleidoscopic  world.  Question 
explodes  after  question;  there  are  few  answers,  and  no  central 
thesis;  yet  this  is  an  important  book  for  its  urge  rather  than 
for  its  dogma.  We  should  read  and  ponder  to  learn  sympathy 
with  the  spiritual  suffering  of  the  young  men.  Their  stoicism 
is  but  a  thin  veil. 

To  realize  how  they  suffer  searching  for  values  you  may 
perhaps  dip  into  Upton  Sinclair's  story  of  his  own  young  days, 
about  1900  to  about  1912.  He  had  a  faith,  in  democracy  and 
in  America,  and  an  enemy  to  battle  with,  the  System.  Life 
was  a  gorgeous  adventure;  love  an  ecstacy;  poetry  and  novels 
great  deeds;  and  Utopia  just  around  the  corner.  No  questions 
here  of  the  decline  of  the  West,  or  the  discovery  of  possible 
values  in  living,  or  a  toss-up  between  madness  and  suicide. 
The  young  knight-errant  fought  dragons  and  gained  rewards 
from  fair  ladies.  The  days  of  real  sport!  That  Upton  Sinclair 
is  not  so  certain  now  and  can  even  look  at  his  dead  youth  with 
i  half-humorous  squint,  quite  new  in  his  work,  is  beside  the 
point.  He  had  a  grand  time  of  which  American  Outpost  is  the 
amusing  personal  tale. 

We  elders  can  only  hope  that  the  new  seeking  will  become 
a  brave  adventure.  The  knowledge  and  the  materials  for  con- 
quest are  ready  to  hand.  Only  the  spirit  is  in  doubt.  The  young 
men  are  proving  their  courage  and  energy.  May  they  build  a 
faith  and  some  day,  not  too  far,  find  the  joy  that  should  adorn 
youth.  LEON  WHIPPLB 
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an  introduction  Mis*  Addams  admits  to  the  "eager  de- 
termination to  hold  fast  to  links  which  shall  unite  those 
who  live  in  time  and  space  with  those  who  dwell  in  the  time- 
less unseen."  She  suspects  that  among  the  causes  which  lessen 
the  tendency  to  dwell  upon  and  seek  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  that  unseen,  may  be  the  preoccupation  of  our  generation 
with  social  conditions  and  the  overwhelming  desire  to  better 
them;  and  the  disheartening  effects  of  our  "inadequacy  to 
marshal  the  moral  forces  capable  of  breaking  what  must  be 
broken  and  building  what  must  be  built,  to  reconstruct  our 
social  relationships  through  a  regeneration  of  the  human 
heart."  Characteristically  she  begins  her  account  of  the  re- 
actions and  beliefs  which  motivate  her  own  motions  in  that 
direction,  with  the  recapitulated  account  of  the  passing  of 
half  a  dozen  of  her  co-workers  in  the  business  of  establishing 
moral  control  out  of  the  "need  to  make  tolerable  the  helpless- 
ness of  man,"  to  draw  from  them  discoveries  valuable  to  the 
wholehearted  search  for  truth,  and  to  add  to  them  the  re- 
actions which  came  to  her  personally  one  winter  in  Egypt, 
when  she  came  closely  into  touch  with  the  primitive  emotions 
of  die  race. 

Contemplating  the  death  of  members  of  her  fellowship,  she 
arrives  at  perceptions  of  the  meaning  of  life  which  throw  re- 
flected gleams  upon  the  meaning  of  death.  She  quotes  in  ref- 
erence to  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  the  saying  of  a  wise  man 
that  his  ardor  recalls  "the  belief  that  a  new  degree  of  virtue 
is  possible,  acts  as  a  genuine  creative  force  in  human  affairs 
.  .  .  bringing  once  more  the  heavenly  and  the  perfect  into  the 
consciousness  of  man."  Of  Alice  Kellogg  Tyler  she  says: 
"But  in  a  death  such  as  this  there  is  t  note  of  certainty  and 
distinction.  Our  belief  in  the  life  to  come  is  for  the  moment 
made  secure  because  one  personality  is  so  sincere  that  it  has 
keceme  a  verity  and  a  reality;  and  our  minds  are  stretched  — 
to  think  of  eternity  not  as  duration  of  time  but  as  a  certain 
quality  ef  the  soul  which,  once  attained,  can  never  cease  to 
exist."  In  reference  to  the  death  of  Canon  Samuel  A.  Barnett 
she  nys:  "I  had  a  sudden  conviction  that  the  beauty  of 
godliness  is  a  real  thing  —  so  beautiful  as  to  be  congruous 
wfth  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  with  evening  light  shin- 
ing through  the  boles  of  trees  .  .  .  that  it  was  not  inevitable 
that  we  should  always  experience  a  peculiar  disappointment, 
a  sense  of  conspicuous  failure  when  human  nature  inadver- 
tently measures  itself  against  a  moment  of  poignant  beauty 
in  the  outer  world." 

It  is  in  this  fashion  that  Miss  Addams  learns  about  death 
from  life,  from  the  measure  of  the  deathless  qualities  in  life 
sincerely  lived  "not  in  contention  with  others,  but  for  the  help, 
delight  and  honor  of  others,  and  for  the  joy  and  peace  of  our 
own  lives." 

In  the  chapter  on  Early  Reactions  to  Death,  we  come  closer 
to  Miss  Addams's  own  experience.  Brought  into  direct  touch 
with  the  early  Egyptian  expression  of  man's  thought  about 
death  she  finds  herself  living  over  the  emotions  of  her  child- 
hood, the  effort  to  defeat  the  terrors  of  death  by  the  power 
of  physical  bulk,  the  sheer  mass  of  the  pyramids  and  the  near- 
ing  walls  of  the  mattaba.  And  next  the  effort  to  overcome 
the  familiar  terror  more  subtly  by  magic  tricks,  by  formulas 
and  suggestive  devices  inscribed  on  tomb  walls  and  sarcophagi. 
By  the  resurgence  of  childish  sympathy  with  these  instinctive 
efforts  to  "wrest  something  thrilling  out  of  the  environing 
realm  of  the  supernatural."  The  memory  brought  back  cer- 
tain incidents  of  her  own  childhood  and  lent  a  poignant  inter- 
pretation to  the  Egyptian  scene  in  which  the  newly  dead  are 
portrayed  as  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the  partialities  and  in- 
justices of  mortal  life.  The  vividness  of  the  apprehensions 
thus  evoked  awakens  a  singular  sense  of  intimacy  with  the 
experiences  indicated,  arouses  the  speculation  of  death  itself 
being  beneficent,  to  be  calmly  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of 
an  ordered  universe. 

"Something  of  the  Egyptian  feeling  for  Osiris,  the  god  to 
whom  was  attributed  the  romance  of  a  hero,  the  character  of 
a  benefactor  and  a  redeemer,  came  to  me  through  long  for- 
gotten sensations."  says  Miss  Addams.  and  rises  reassuringly 
in  the  belief,  "the  most  precious  (Continued  on  page  315) 


Every  expectant  mother 
Every  expectant  father 

can  gain  invaluable  information  from  this  book — 
based  on  14  year*  experience  at  the  Maternity 
Center  Association. 

THE  MATERNITY 
HANDBOOK 

This  useful  book  tells  in  simple,  non-technica!  lan- 
guage rverjthinf  the  expectant  mother  and  father  need 
to  know  about  maternity.  Sponsored  by  the  Maternity 
Center  Aisociation,  the  information  it  gives  i>  authori- 
tative and  ii  based  on  the  best  medical  knowledge  of 
the  day.  Indispensable  to  all  intelligent  parents. 


to  do   and 


An  Obitetrician  Say* — 
"I   do  not  Me   how   it   could 
be  Setter  done.  Simple,  clear, 
complete— above    all,     practi- 
cal" 

A  Mother  Smrt 
-It  answer*  all  oar  q 

in  a  war  we  can  i 
It  tells  us  what 
what  to  expect.** 

A  Father  Say*— 

"At  last,  the  father  is  giren 
something  to  do  for  bis 
baby." 

More  than  100  ttiiur.ro/toiu.    Only  f  1 
C.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  2  West  45th  ?t ..  New  York 


Inrludf*    chapter* 


Oar  Bodies.  Front  Two 
Tinr  CeD*  to  a  Baby. 

•'•r'r-rrr!ar.t'  Me '.her.  The 
Balanced  Diet.  Clothes 
for  the  Pregnant  Mother. 
Baby  Clothes.  Care  of 
Mother  and  Baby,  Train- 
ing the  Baby.  etc. 


Medical  and  Hospital  Insurance 
for  American 
Wage-Earners 

Employees  of  mining,  lumber  and  railroad  com' 
panics  secure  medical  care  (for  non-compensation  in- 
jury  and  disease)  on  the  insurance  principle.  A 
growing  number  of  American  families  are  insuring 
medical  and  hospital  care  by  paying  a  fixed  amount 
periodically  to  a  hospital  or  "group  clinic".  Do 
these  plans  afford  a  basis  for  generalized  voluntary 
medical  insurance  for  40,000,000  wage-earners?  Are 
trade  union  and  employee  sick  benefit  funds  capable 
of  development  to  include  medical  care  in  addition 
to  "income  protection"?  What  are  the  prospects 
for  compulsory  sickness  insurance  legislation?  Is 
the  attitude  of  doctors  towards  "contract  practice" 
an  obstacle  to  medical  insurance? 

These  and  other  questions  are  discussed  in  "THE 
PURCHASE  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  THROUGH 
FIXED  PERIODIC  PAYMENT"  by  Pierce  Wil- 
liams of  the  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  (320  pages,  6x9,  cloth-bound.)  Price 
$3,  postpaid,  from  The  Survey,  or  the  publisher. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH, 
Incorporated 

51  M.i' I  i -on   \\t-niic.  New  York 
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DISCOVER  AMERICA 

ECR  TCURSELE! 

Not  in  a  galleon  as  in  '92,  but  in  this  travel 
year  of  '32  in  palatial  steamers  and  in  de- 
luxe trains — to: 
SCENIC    WEST — snow-crowned    Rockies    .    .    .    dude 

ranches  ...  golden  California 
from    2    weeks    to    as    long    as    you    icish — r/ii 
"TRAVAMEX,"    the    economical,    independent, 
pre-arranged  plan. 

CANADA — sparkling  rivers  .  .  .  quaint  French  towns 
a  9-day  St.  Laicrence-Saguenay  Cruise  or  tour  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies;  itineraries  to  suit  your 
time  and  means. 

ALASKA — America's  last  frontier  .  .  .  colorful  "gold 
rush"   villages  ...   northern   scenic   splendor 

3  escorted  tours  leaving  July  9,  13  and  27  from 
Seattle   or    Vancouver,    2   tourg    about    3    weeks 
duration,  1   tour  35  days. 

MEXICO — spicy  as  a  tamale  .  .  .  gay  as  Spain  .  .  . 

ancient   as  its   Aztec   culture 

2  escorted  tours  leaving  July  16  and  Aug.  6,  of 
2  weeks  duration. 

BERMUDA — ever-popular,  betwitching  Lorelei  of  the 
Gulf  Stream 

4  sailings  weekly;   trips  arranged  from  4  days 
to  as   long   as   you   like. 

THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  TO  GO  ON  A  CRUISE  OR  A 

SCENIC  TOUR! 
The  Rates  For  Travel  Were  Never  So  Low 

Booklets  giving  complete,  detailed  information  have  been  pre- 
pared. They  will  help  you  decide  how  to  spend  this  summer's 
vacation.  Won't  you  write  us? 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Travel   Department 
112  E.  19th  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Go  Rates  on  Student  Tours 

«  COBHTKIEB  «11S     I     ALL  KXPKX8KS  L»*D.»SD 

•  COUNTRIES  9245         8EA.    Send  for  H«w  Booklet 

ALLEN  TOURS.  1S4  BorUion  Strut.  Boston,  Mass. 


New    York — S8O    Fifth   Avenue 


FRIENDSHIP 
TOURS 

"To   widen    the 
mind's   horizon—" 


TOURS     OP     RUSSIA     UNDER     SELECTED 
LEADERSHIP — LOWEST    COST — 

AFTER-SUMMER   SCHOOL   SAILING AUG.    13. 

For     liooklet     address, 
136   Berkeley   Place  Brooklyn.   If.   Y. 


Europe  on  Wheels,  Inc. 

Cars  to  Drive  Yourself — Cars  with  Chauffeur. 
Complete  motor  service  for  all  of  Europe. 

318     Madison     Avc.,    New     York;     14    Regent    St.,    London; 
4   Rue    Daunou,    Paris. 


POCONO  Three    Months    European    Study    and 

Travel,  with  particular  attention  given 
STUDY        to  Social  Progress. 
T<rvrTr»c  Ju'y  !5  •  October  16 

1UUJ\5  Inclusive  Cost  $378 

55  West  42nd   Street  Telephone: 

New   York  City  Penn.   6-3297 


A  Day  at  Chartres 


IF  you  are  wise,  while  you  are  in  Paris  you  will  choose  the 
first   clear,    bright    day    for    your    excursion    to    Chartres. 
(Needless  to  say  one  goes  to  Chartres  to  see  the  cathedral.) 
Assuming  that  you  have  snubbed   the   tourist  charabancs  and 
have   set   out   independently   on   the   nine-something  very    fast 
train  from  Gare  Montparnasse,  by  four  o'clock  you  will  have 
had  so  rich  an  experience  tha.t  the  return  to  Paris  and  the  cafe 
terrace  will  be  less  a  shock  if  it  is  gradual.  Take  the  omnibus 
train   which   leaves   at    frequent   intervals    from    the   Chartres 
station  and  ride  about  twelve  minutes  and  past  several  inter- 
vening stops  to  Jouy,  a  not  at  all  notable  village  except  for  its 
little   Hctel  de  la   Provence   and   its  gracious,  smiling  maitre 
d'hotel.    From  the  station  at  Jouy,  you  will  find  your  way  to 
the  hotel  by  asking  each  passerby  in  his  turn  and  on  the  fourth 
inquiry  you  will  find  that  you  have  learned  to  aspirate  your 
"h"  and  give  precisely  the  correct  nasal  quality  to  the  "en"  in 
"Provence."    The   maitre   d'hotel   will  come   forward   eagerly 
to  greet  you  and  when  you  have  told  him  that  you  plan  to  be 
hungry  at  about  seven  o'clock,  he  will  let  you  choose  among 
the  modest  suggestions  he  makes  the  dishes  that  will  best  ap- 
pease your  today's  appetite.    These  he  will  prepare  for  you  in 
masterly   fashion   while  you    rest   comfortably  in   his   peaceful 
little  garden  or  climb  yonder  hill  and  stretch  out  on  the  grass 
to  let  your  eyes  rove  over  a  magnificent  sweep  of  green  country 
and  soft  twilight  sky.    At  seven,  as  arranged,  you  are  sitting 
before  exactly  the  right  dish  in  just  the  right  atmosphere  to 
envelope  your  day  at  Chartres  in  precisely  the  degree  of  mellow- 
ness that  will  waft  you  back  to  Paris  on  a  not-too-late  train 
and  make  the  whole  day  an  unforgettable  experience. 

EDITH  DAVIS 

Twenty  Rules  for  Travelers1 

Do  unto  the  other  fellow  in  his  country  as  you  would  like  to  have  him 
do  unto  you  in  yours. 

Go  abroad  to  learn  how  things  are  done  outside  America,  not  to  declaim 
to  others  how  much  better  everything  is  done  at  home. 

Don't  think  that  the  louder  you  talk  the  more  apt  you  are  to  be  under- 
stood— and  appreciated! 

If  you  love  children,  show  that  you  do  even  if  you  can't  say  it.  It  is 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  most  foreigners. 

A  small  tip  with  a  smile  often  goes  further  than  a  large  tip  with  a  scowl. 
Remember,   when   traveling   abroad,    that   you    are   unofficially  representing 
your  country  and  that  by  your  actions  it  is  being  judged. 

Be  careful  whose  advice  you  take  when  planning  your  tour.  There  are 
few  subjects  on  which  so  many  people  give  misinformation  as  on  foreign 
travel. 

Plan  your  trip  as  if  you  were  building  a  house:  so  much  ground  to  cover, 
so  much  money  to  spend,  such-and-such  needs  to  consider.  Don't  think  it's 
"smart"  to  be  vague,  indefinite,  undecided.  It's  "green"! 

Proper  preparation  trebles  the  value  of  travel  and  certainly  doesn't  spoil 
any  of  the  pleasure. 

Don't  try  to  fit  yourself  to  a  ready-made  itinerary.  Get  one  made  to 
your  special  order.  And  pick  an  "architect"  who  not  only  knows  Europe, 
but  makes  an  effort  to  know  you. 

Motor  when  you  can.     You  get  a  much  more  intimate  sense  of  a  country 
and   its  people  than  in  train  travel. 
Travel  light  if  you  can. 

A   thoroughly   enjoyable   low-brow  trip   is   worth   more   than   a    thoroughly 
miserable    hisjh-hrn'v    tp"r:    Hit    '-lur    travel    need    not    be   of   either   extreme. 
Don't  suppose  that  an  ardor  for  culture  will  seize  you  on  European  soil. 
It  will  develop  if  you  give  it  a  chance — but  it's  no  mushroom. 

Don't  worry.  It  is  astounding  how  few  unpleasant  things  happen  to 
travelers  abroad.  It  is  one  of  the  safest  of  adventures — unless  you're 
looking  for  mischief. 

Don't  hurry.  If  you  have  too  little  time  for  a  place  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  things  you  try  to  see  there.  One  unforgettable  impression  is  far 
better  than  a  jumble. 

Don't  try  to   see  everything  on  the   map.     It   is  no  more  pardonable  than 
trying   to   eat   everything    on    the   bill-of-fare.      And    the   results   are   similar. 
Don't  act  as  if  you  had  mental  arthritis  and  couldn't  bend.      One  of  the 
reasons  for  going  abroad  is  to  see  how  flexible  you  are. 

Keep   promising   yourself   as   you   travel   that   you're   going   to   read   about 
the   trip  when   you    get   ^cme.       \n<1    when    you    set   home,    keep   the  promise. 
The  best  League  of  Nations  is  that  of  travelers  seeking  to  find  much  in 
common  with  their  hosts. 


Ho 


1  From  So  You're  Going  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  by  Clara   E.   Laughlin. 
oughton  Mifflin.     397  pp.     Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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{Continued  from  pate  313)  possession  of  this  generation, 
that  no  altar  at  which  living  men  have  once  devoutly  wor- 
shipped ...  no  gentle  myth  in  which  former  generations  have 
found  solace  can  lose  all  significance  for  us,  the  survivors." 
Santa  Ft.  .NVu-  Mexico  MA*Y  AUSTIN 

Circus  Fans  Go  Liter'y 

THE    CIRCUS    FROM    ROME    TO    RIXGLIXG.    by    E«rf    Ck*»   tf*y. 
D*f*U  Gr  G'tr*.  132  ff-    Price  S3  foafmJ  of  Smnry  Grtfkic. 

THE  Circus  Fans,  now  a  national  organization  of  no  small 
prestige  around  the  white  tops,  was  formed  less  than  a  dec- 
ade ago  by  those  never-aging  boys  who  once  carried  water  to 
the  elephants.  Among  the  objectives  of  the  CFA  was  a  history 
of  the  circus.  Certain  members  had  collections  of  circusiana. 
Others  were  authors  of  national  repute.  But  no  history  came 
till  Horace  Green  of  Duffield  and  Green  recognized  the  pop- 
ular appeal  of  such  a  book  and  sought  for  just  the  right  au- 
thor. Thus  Earl  Chapin  May  stepped  into  his  present  un- 
challenged position  as  the  writer-supreme  of  the  circus.  P.  T. 
Barn  urn,  W.  C.  Coup,  Conklin,  Gil  Robinson,  and  those  mod- 
erns Charles  Bernard,  Fletcher  Smith  and  our  own  Bob  Sher- 
wood had  the  same  opportunity  but  preferred  to  reminisce. 
Di>  n  has  just  given  us  the  most  delightful  circus  book 

of  all  time,  but  it  is  personal.     Tosie  dc  Mott  showed  us  the 
soul  of  the  circus.     Honest  Ed  Norwood  took  us  into  the  "back 

-i"    on    personally    conducted    tours.     Rylev    Cooper — well. 
'if  told  us?    And  Beverley  Keller  immortalized  the 
circus  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  no  mean  achieve- 
ment.    But  Earl   May  has  combined  all  these  writers. 

He  has  done  more.  He  has  drawn  on  the  collections  of  Karl 
Knecht.  Colonel  Sturtevant,  Keltv.  Walter  Scholl,  Charles 
Bernard.  Charles  Andress,  the  Billboard,  and  his  own  life. 

Rome  to  :  >  not  only  May's.    May  has  been  feted  for 

And  few  books  of  the  year  have  had  the  same  number  and 
quality  of  reviews.  But  mostly  it  belongs  to  every  real  Amer- 
ican, to  every  one  of  us  who  has  even  a  passing  interest  in 
America's  most  unique  and  universal  amusement.  May  the 
circus  always  have  a  R:ngling  to  manage  it  and  a  May  to  tell 
of  its  past  and  present.  HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL,  M.D. 

Srth  B.  HoKft  Tent,  Circmt  Fans  of  America 

Old  Dualism 

MAN   COMES   OF   AGE.   by  John   L*m*AmD*riet.    tlfcmOmm.    265   fr 
Prift  (3.50  f-itfcid  of  Svrty  Grtfkir. 

SCIENCE,  the  methods  and  investigations  of  science,  with 
"the  true  metaphysics  that  is  mathematics,"  constitute  the 
world  of  reality;  art.  ethics,  religion,  the  search  for  happiness, 
constitute  the  world  of  common-sense,  or  make-believe.  Science 
can  tell  only  how  things  act;  make-believe  alone  attempts  to 
say  what  or  why  things  are.  Such  is  the  central  thesis  of  Mr. 
Langdon-Davies'  new  book. 

The  religion  which  is  left  when  Mr.  Langdon-Davies  has 
shorn  that  term  of  all  its  historical  connotations,  may  seem, 
whatever  its  desirability  as  a  happiness-producer,  to  be  rather 
less  than  nothing.  It  is  an  emotional  attitude,  nothing  more, 
and  would  be  deeply  unsatisfying  to  any  mind  in  essence  relig- 
iously inclined.  But  the  thesis  is  interesting,  even  if  it  is  noth- 
ing more;  and  the  book  performs  one  needed  service — it  makes 
plain  to  the  layman  both  the  reasons  why  scientific  descriptions 
and  hypotheses  are  so  often  misleading  to  the  untrained  reader, 
and  why  their  ess-ential  nature  leads  so  many  of  their  own  dis- 
tinguished exponents  into  byways  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
eventuate  in  a  futile  pseudo-philosophy. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  Man  and  His  Uni- 
verse, this  is  indispensable.  Those  whom  Mr.  Langdon-Davies 
inspired  by  the  previous  book  will  be  newly  fired,  and  those 
whom  he  irritated  will  once  again  froth  at  the  mouth.  If  we 
must  have  philosophical  interpretations  of  scientific  achievement 
— and  it  would  seem  that  we  must — then  it  is  fortunate  that 
they  should  be  written  by  authors  thoroughly  grounded  in  both 
contemporary  physics  and  contemporary  biology,  and  capable 
besides  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  uninformed  and  the 
not  too  badly  prejudiced.  Such  an  author  is  Mr.  Langdon- 
Davies;  let  us  therefore  give  thanks,  and  not  investigate  too 
closely  the  fundamental  strength  of  some  of  his  theses. 
President.  Scirnce  League  of  America  MAYVAKD  SHIPLEY 
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JULY    4th    WEEK-END 

Friday  to  Monday 

All  Expense  Tour 
inrlnde*    train    fare*,    mralt    or 
•tay    at     ramp,     everything      Xa 

Special  Rates  in  June: 

2  Weeks  for   $45 
•       ($25    Weekly) 
270  BROADWAY  Barclay   7-2888 


RESORTS 


Send    for    1  932 
Western   View 


Booklet 
Farm 


NEW    MILFORD,    CONN. 

76  milx  fr»m  Cflmmkmi  Cireb  ftinrli.   1JDOO  f**t 

Hospitality  that    la   unique.       It   brings   back    friends   year 

after  rear. 

Swimming — Tennis — Golf — Riding — Mountain    climbing 
Or  rest  and  quiet   if  you  want  it.  Interesting  people. 

Rates:  (8  a  day.  *49  a  week. 
Telephone:  New  Milford  440.    Edward  G.  Ohmer.  Proprietor. 


A  Charming  New  England  Resort 

Chase's  -  on  -Lake  Sunapee 

In  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Region 

Thoroughly  modern  in  its  appointments. 
Golf  and  horseback  riding  nearby. 

Boating,  bathing,  fishing. 
Fresh    vegetables,    milk   and    cream    from    our    own    farms. 

A   DELIGHTFUL   FAMILY   HOUSE 

ANNA   CHASE  P.   O.   GEORGES   MILLS,   N.   H. 


WOODSTOCK   LODGE 

A  place  of  hralth  and  recreation,  of  restfulness  and  peace,  in 
the  invigorating  rlimatr  of  the  Adirondack  region,  Woodstock 
Lodge  of  en  generont  hospitality  to  a  selected  clientele. 

Rate*:    *2O.OO   per  «eek    adult. 

13.00      -         "      ekildre. 
SEND    FOR    BOOKLET 
Eart    Berne.    Albany  Co«nty.   71.  T.  Tel»»a..l:    East    B«TM     II  f  t 


UNITY  HOUSE 

FOREST  PARK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Write  for  booklet  direct  01 S  W.  16th  St,  If .  T.  C,  CBeUea  3-2148 


Gala  Julv  4th 
Week-End    Prop-am 
3  Full  Dor* — £16.00 

TamirU 

Compin»ky  Trio 
Hall    Johnton    Sextette 


Rednred 
Weeklv    Rate 


26.L° 


50 


of  the 

FREE  BOATING,  im- 
proved waterfront,  more 
and  belter  tennis  courts, 
excellent  cuisine,  enlarged 
orchestra. 

OPERATED  ON  A  >OV 
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Aid   to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'     RESEARCH,     INC.— 

24  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pies.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS  AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 

Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster,  Presi- 
dent; Miss  Bertha  McCall.  Acting  Director. 
Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre 

tary,  331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION    OF   COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815    Graybar    Building, 

43rd    Street    and    Lexington    Avenue, 

New    York    City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,   Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN   FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND,    INC. 125      East      46th      Street, 

New  York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  assists  established 
organizations  to  expand  their  activities.  Con- 
ducts studies  in  such  fields  as  education, 
employment  and  relief  of  the  blind.  Sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  M.  C. 
Migel,  President:  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu- 
tive Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  din;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial    Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR    INDUSTRIAL   DEMOC- 

RACY — Promotes  a  better  understanding 
of  problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through 
its  pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services 
and  organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  Citj. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 


.  -  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth 
control;  to  render  safe,  reliable  contracep- 
tive information  accessible  to  all  married 
persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly), 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN    CHILD    HEALTH    ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound 
promotion  of  child  health,  especially  in  co- 
operation with  the  official  health  and  edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS   FOR    THE    HARD    OF 

HEARING,    INC. Promotes     the     cause 

of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming 
organizations.  Pres.,  Austin  A.  Hayden, 
M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Secretary.  Betty 
C.  Wright,  1537— 35th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education,  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC. —  Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  detect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vance in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION  Alice   L.    Edwards,   executive 

secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions on  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics ;,  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. :  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Frank    J.    Bruno,    president,    St. 

Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary;  82 
N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Con- 
ference is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixtieth  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Detroit,  June  11-17, 
1933.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge 
to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  member- 
ship fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION  703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director. 
Seeks  improvement  of  interracial  attitudes 
and  conditions  through  conference,  coopera- 
tion, and  popular  education.  Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Oppor- 
tunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS 105    E.    22d    St.,    New   York. 

Composed  of  23  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Anne    Seesholtz.    Executive    Secretary    and 

Director,    Indian    Work 
Migrant  Work,  Edith   E.  Lowry,  Secretary 

Adela  J.  Ballard.  Western   Supervisor 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS^ Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,   INC 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office.  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(Continued  from  page  311)      PETE:  Are  you  all  right,  Mary? 

MARY:  Yes,  I'm  all  right. 

PETE:     Have  you  got  a  lawyer? 

MARY:  Yes. 

PETE:  I  got  thinkin'  about  it  layin'  there,  I  got  thinkin' 
you'd  ought  to  have  Jim  Dolan.  I  always  heard  he  was  smart. 

MA*Y:  Yes. 

PETE:  Because  at  the  trial  I'm  goin'  to  testify.  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  everything. 

MARY  [crossing  to  window]:    Pete!    You  wouldn't  do  that! 

PETE:     Yeah.    It's  best,  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  it. 

MARY  [deeply  reproachful] :    But  you  can't  be  the  one  to  tell. 

[Pete  mores  and  the  light  from  the  street  lamp  shines  tfull  on 
kirn.  Framed  in  the  window,  the  tcreen  between  him  and  the 
room,  he  it  lite  a  lighted  picture  on  a  dark  wall.  His  head  it 
bare  and  hit  right  arm  is  in  a  sling.  He  gives  the  impression 
of  a  man  used  to  outdoor  wort  wko  has  counted  on  his  physical 
strength  and  determination  of  purpose  to  get  him  what  he 
wanted.  There  is  a  look  of  intense  suffering  on  his  face  but  it 
is  not  so  much  the  look  of  physical  pain  as  the  pain  of  per- 
plexity ;  the  suffering  of  one  who,  unused  to  thinking,  has  been 
forced  to  think.] 

PETE:  It  won't  be  easy  for  I  ain't  a  good  talker  an*  I've 
never  told  nobody.  Not  you  even.  But  I've  had  a  lot  of  time 
to  think  while  I  was  layin'  there  and  I've  made  up  me  mind 
to  get  it  off  of  me  chest. 

MARY  [horrified]:  You  can't!  It  ain't  that  I'm  scared, 
honest.  But  you  can't! 

PETE:  I'll  skip  the  part  when  I  was  a  kid  and  was  handed 
'round  from  one  relative  to  another  an'  was  just  one  more 
mouth  to  feed ;  and  how  I  made  up  me  mind  I  was  goin'  to 
work  harder'n  any  kid  in  the  neighborhood  so's  I  had  a  right 
to  all  I  got.  That's  part  of  it  but  it's  nobody's  business. 

MARY  [beii'ildered]:     No,  Pete,  it  ain't. 

PETE:  What  I  am  goin'  to  tell  'em  is  that  from  the  time  I 
was  fourteen  till  I  was  laid  off  by  the  Suburban  I'd  never 
been  out  of  work  but  three  days.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  'em  I  never 
bothered  with  the  crowd  and  never  bothered  with  the  drink  no 
matter  how  I  felt  like  it.  And  it's  the  truth — and  why?  Be- 
cause I'd  made  up  me  mind  I  was  goin'  to  be  able  to  give  my 
wife  and  kids  a  home  they  could  be  proud  of.  And  you  know 

I  done  it.  Mary.     I  had  it  furnished  nice,  like  a  little  palace. 
MARY  [softly] :    Yes,  it  was  like  that. 

PETE:  An'  then  me  job  went,  an'  me  kid  went,  an"  me  home 
went,  an'  all  the  nice  things  we'd  bought  went.  Some  of  'em 

II  maybe  not  understand.     Some  of  'em  '11  be  like  you  maybe, 
an"  things  will  just  be  things  to  'em.  But  there'll  be  some  who'll 
know  that  sofas  and  lamps  and  things  ain't  just  sofas  an'  lamps 
but  they're  what  makes  you  feel  you're  a  certain  livin"  man, 
able  to  give  your  wife  and  kid  the  things  that  make  life  safe. 
They'll  know  you  have  to  be  a  strong  man  to  know  your  wife 
an'  kids  ain't  safe  and  never  will  be,  or  else  a  weak  one  like 
your  Dad.     They'll  know  how  I  felt  when  you  told  me  there 
was  another  kid  comin'.     They'll  know  I  ain't  a  strong  man 
but  I'm  goin'  to  tell  'em  an'  let  'em  make  out  of  it  what  they 
want. 

MARY  [deeply  shocked]:  You'd  tell  strangers  things  like 
that? 

PETE:  Yeah,  'cause  then  maybe  they'll  understand  the 
reason  .  .  . 

MARY  [bewilder ed]:  The  reason? 

PETE  :     Yeah,  the  reason  I  pulled  the  gun  an"  shot  meself. 

MARY:  Shot  .  .  .  yourself? 

PETE:  Yeah.  I  wanted  you  to  know.  I  thought  you  might 
sleep  better  tonight.  I  thought  you  .might  feel  safer  when  you 
waked  up  in  the  mornin*.  [Pause.]  Goodnight,  Mary.  [He 
turns  and  disappears.] 

MARY:  Goodnight.  Pete.  [Suddenly  realizing  he  has  gone.] 
Pete,  Pete.  [She  runs  out  the  door  into  the  street.]  Come 
back.  Pete.  I  want  you. 

MRS.  FEELEY  [entering  right,  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand]  : 
Are  you  still  there.  Jim  Dolan?  He's  fell  asleep,  the  poor 

'  erable  little  fellar,  so  I'll  just  finish  tellin'  ye  how  the 
»dent  occurred. 

CURTAIN 
>  the  children  sing.  The  rat  took  the  cheese.] 


The  Zitis  are  summering 
on  the  fire-escape 

Little  one*  huddled  on  the  iron  steps  .  .  .  tired  grown-ups        | 
at  the  window-sills.  A  sorry  way  to  spend  a  summer.  .  .  I 

Yet,  in  all  likelihood,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  to  help 
the  Zitis  is  to  make  their  dingy  flat  a  bit  more  liveable:  a        I 
bit  cleaner.  And  that's  where  FeU-Naptha  ran  lend  a  hand.         I 
For  FeU-N'aptha  brings  extra  help  that  will  make  it  easier        I 
for  Mrs.  Ziti  to  get  more  cleaning  done! 

Fels-Naptha,  you  see,  is  two  helpers  instead  of  one.  Good  I 
poldrn  soap  and  plentv  of  naptba  in  each  big  bar.  Working 
together,  they  loosen  stubborn  dirt  without  hard  rubbing — 
even  in  cool  water!  They  clear  streaky  windows.  They 
freshen  grubby  floors.  They  brighten  everything.  All  of 
which  means  a  pleasanter  summer  for  the  whole  family — 
and  an  easier  one  for  Mrs.  Ziti! 

For  a  sample  bar  of  FeU-Naptha,   write   Fcls  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA  I 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR    WITH    THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers  — 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers  in 
turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general 
cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives 
the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DIRECTORY   OF   SOCIAL  AGENCIES 
NEW  YORK 


39th  ed. 


1932 


A  consolidated,  classified  and  descriptive  directory 
of  social  agencies  serving  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  handbook  of  social  workers,  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  donors,  and  others  in  need  of  information 
as  to  the  social  service  resources  of  New  York. 
For  fifty  years  one  of  the  activities  of  the  Chanty 
Organization  Society. 

850  pages          Cloth  $3.00 


Publtil>«d    br    Ik. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY,  105  East  22ad  SL,  New  Ysrk 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

The  Survey— Twice  a  Month— $5.00 

Survey  Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Smith  College  School 

for 

Social  Work 

Courses  in 

SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY,   MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,   PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students  enrolled   for  the  full   course 

are   assigned    to    a    social   agency    for 

a   period   of  nine   months'   supervised 

intensive  field   work. 


A   summer   course    of   eight   wee\s   is 
open    to    experienced    social    workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall   8,   Northampton,   Mass. 


programs   of   the   students    are 
largely    elective,    and    the    require' 
ments    of    the    diploma    are    sufficiently 
flexible  to   permit   complete   adapta- 
tion of  the   curriculum   to   the 
previous  experience  and  the 
interests   of   the   indi' 
vidual  student. 


The  New  TorJ^  School  of  Social  Wor\~ 

133  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Neu;  Vorfc 


N 


orth western    University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1932-1933 

Professional  Training   for   Social 
Service   Group   Work   and    Recreation 

Family  Case  Work:   Domestic   Dis- 
cord    Problems,     Personality     Prob- 
lems   in    Family   Case   Work 

Write   for  further  information   and   special   bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Two-year  program  of  graduate  training  for  principal 
fields  of  Social  Work. 

One-year    program    in    Public    Health    Nursing    for 
Graduate    Nurses. 
311  So.  Juniper  Street  Philadelphia 


is>tmmons  College 
of  Social 

BOSTON 

Professional  Training  in  the  Fields  of 

Medical   Social   Work 

Psychiatric    Social    Work 

Family  Welfare 

Child   Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  '  Boston,   Massachusetts 


GOING     ABROAD? 

Follow  the   Traveler's   Notebook    (page   314   this 

issue)     for    interesting    items    regarding    places, 

people  and  convention  doings. 
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of  depression  we  have  put  our  best  into  service  to  the  hard  times. 
We  bend  that  service  to  those  times  now  to  gather  force  so  that  it  may 
spring  bade  as  we  enter  another  crucial  fall  and  winter. 

THE  Council  of  Librarians,  who  met  for  the  Franklin  Square 
Subscription  Agency  in  choosing  among  the  articles  (three  each) 
submitted  each  month  by  the  monthly  magazines  have  selected  one 
from  the  Graphic  number  of  The  Survey  for  nine  months  running, 
with  one  exception— and  they  listed  two  in  one  month— as  follows: 

November,  Unemployment  Insurance,  by  Frances  Perkins,  Crime 
and  the  Wickersham  Reports,  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  December,  The 
Mosaic  Which  is  Manchuria,  by  Paul  Monroe;  January,  The  Case 
for  Federal  Relief,  by  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot;  February'.  Grow- 
ing Up  By  Plan,  by  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  April,  The 
Deeper  Lesson  of  the  Lindbergh  Kidnapping,  by  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes;  May,  The  Significance  of  Dictatorship,  by  Frankwood  E. 
:iams;  June,  Rock-bottom  Responsibility,  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner;  July,  Socialized  Capitalism,  by  Albert  G.  Milbank. 
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F  YOU  have  wealth  you  don't  have  to  taT 
control.— E.  C.  Lindeman,  \ew  York. 


Famine  has  touched  the  mind  but  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
conscience  of  America.— V.  S.  Senator  Costigan. 

Daddy,  why  does  it  take  so  much  talking  to  help  poor 
people  ?-/f  child  It  hit  fatktr  ft  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  H'ork. 

There  if  plenty  of  work  for  everybody  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
Being  out  of  hire  i»  not  necessarily  being  out  of  work.— 
Henry  Ftrd. 

There  are  two  other  B's  besides  balancing  the  budget.  They 
are  bread  and  butter.—  Edward  F.  McGrady,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  everybody  to  make  a  blessing  out 
of  adversity  provided  there  isn't  too  much  adversity.— Sherman 
C.  Kingsley,  Philadelphia. 

Public  relief,  once  the  step-child  of  the  welfare  family,  is 
today  the  rich  relation.— Alice  F.  Liveright,  secretary  of  wel- 
fare. State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  lives  of  27,000  workers  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry  should  be  thrown  in  to  make  a  bargain- 
hunter's  holiday.— George  W .  Alger,  Kris  York. 

Future  generations  will  undoubtedly  look  back  upon  our 
treatment  of  the  unemployed  as  oae  of  the  strangest  and  crud- 
est aspects  of  our  present  civilization.  —  C.  M.  Bookman, 
Cincinnati. 

The  insistent  cry  for  leadership  which  is  arising  on  all  sides 
is  the  instinctive  call  of  the  masses  for  integrated  responsi- 
bility and  power  in  this  highly  specialized  world  of  ours.— 
Owen  D.  Tonnf. 

If  the  adults  in  our  community  would  behave  as  well  as 
the  young  people  much  of  the  difficulty  we  are  having  with 
youth  would  disappear.— Edwin  C.  Broome,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Philadelphia. 

I  would  sooner  have  a  short  shake-hand  with  the  fellow 
who  knows  how  to  do  things  than  listen  for  a  week  to  the 
fellow  who  knows  how  to  tell  you  what  the  trouble  is.— 
Ex-Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Seia  York. 

The  desire  to  cut  down  expenses  cannot  be  matched  against 
the  tragic  hunger  and  distress  of  citizens  who  find  themselves 
dependent.  You  cannot  balance  taxpayers  against  hungry 
stomachs.->7arTy  L.  Hopkins,  State  Temporary  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  New  York. 

It  would  be  worth  the  enduring  of  a  good  deal  of  noise  and 
weariness  if  one  could  find  any  new  insight  into  ways  in  which 
young  Americans  could  be  taught  to  do  better  living  than  they 
are  now  doing.— Report  of  the  Advisers  of  the  Experimental 
College,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  seems  strange  that  with  to  much  technique  we  have  so 
terrible  a  tide  of  poverty  smashing  over  all  the  bulwarks  of 
card  catalogs  and  swamping  the  experts  without  giving  them 
time  to  be  expert. -Sarah  H.  Lowrie,  Philadelphia  newspaper 
woman,  observing  the  National  Conference  of  Social  ll'ork. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  housing  can  be  produced 
which  will  be  suitable  [for  the  lowest  income  groups]  pro- 
vided private  profit  is  eliminated.  If  this  is  "socialism,"  so  is 
a  public  water  supply  and  so  are  public  schools  and  health 
centers.— .Wary  K.  Simkhovitch,  Neva  York. 

A  highly  financed  and  ably  press-agented  drive  attributes 
to  prohibition  all  the  moral  decadence  that  follows  in  the  wake 
of  every  great  war.  all  the  lawlessness  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Wets,  and  even  holds  prohibition  to  blame  for  the 
present  depression.  The  mass  production  of  public  opinion 
through  skillful  misrepresentation  is  one  of  our  greatest  dan- 
gen.-Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Boston. 
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Welcome,  the  Fordized  House 

IT  is  now  past  argument  that  the  low-cost  house  of  the 
future  will  be  manufactured  in  central  factories  and 
assembled  at  the  site.  According  to  an  announcement  in  the 
July  issue  of  Fortune,  a  company  has  been  organized,  Gen- 
eral Houses,  Incorporated,  which  though  still  in  the  forma- 
tive stage,  plans  to  produce  steel  houses  by  mass  construction 
methods  and  market  them  like  automobiles  even  to  the  extent 
of  agency  dealers,  time  payments  and  trade-in  values.  That 
this  is  not  just  a  dream  is  set  forth  in  the  article,  which  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  houses  designed  for  the  company  by 
Howard  T.  Fisher  of  Chicago,  of  pressed  steel,  one  story  in 
height,  with  five  or  six  rooms,  to  be  equipped  with  electric 
refrigeration,  heating  units,  plumbing  and  wiring  for  $3500 
or  less.  In  design  this  fabricated  house  will  differ  from  the 
orthodox  house  of  yesteryear  much  as  the  automobile  grew 
away  from  the  early  gasoline-buggy,  and  for  much  the  same 
reasons.  It  is  significant  that  the  new  organization  is  to  have 
as  cooperating  manufacturers  the  Pullman  Car  and  Manu- 
facturing Corporation,  American  Radiator  and  Standard 
Sanitary  Company,  Container  Corporation  of  America,  Con- 
crete Engineering  Company,  General  Electric  Company, 
Pittsburgh  Glass  Company,  Curtis  Companies,  Inc.  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  many  of  which  have  been  experi- 
menting in  the  field  of  housing.  These  companies,  as  manu- 
facturers of  the  "parts"  to  be  used,  have  every  economic  reason 
to  make  a  practical  go  of  what  architects  and  engineers  have 
for  years  envisioned  as  "the  house  of  tomorrow,"  though  in- 
dividually they  were  unable  to  translate  their  dreams  into 
reality.  Industry,  in  its  need  for  a  new  market,  is  turning  to 
an  untapped  field  for  housing  in  the  lower-income  groups. 
Fortune  announces  that  General  Houses,  Inc.,  anticipates 
having  models  for  exhibit  early  in  the  fall. 

How  Libraries  Bend  the  Twig 

WHAT  public  libraries  mean  to  school  children,  partic- 
ularly in  times  when  playgrounds  are  being  closed  and 
dimes  for  movies  are  extra-scarce,  was  brought  out  in  a  survey 
of  youthful  reading  habits  and  tastes  made  by  the  Children's 
Department  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
and  reported  at  the  conference  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  found  that  85  per  cent  of  the  children  from 
the  third  through  the  eighth  grade  in  public  and  parochial 
schools  were  reading  library  books.  Sections  of  the  city  where 
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youngsters  either  were  not  reading  or  were  reading  inferior 
books  were  those  where  library  services  reached  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  children.  "Sections  with  the  best  library 
facilities  were  producing  the  best  readers."  In  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  your  favorite  book?  Heidi,  the  Alcott 
books,  Tom  Sawyer,  Treasure  Island  and  Kidnapped  led, 
"followed  by  title  after  title  of  the  books  that  have  become 
classics  for  children,  books  that  have  stood  the  test  of  years." 
Answers  from  three  thousand  junior  highschool  pupils  showed 
that  about  a  third  were  reading  because  of  radio  programs. 
Of  this  third,  about  a  half  were  reading  books  of  exceptionally 
high  standard ;  the  rest,  "a  poor  type  of  magazine." 

Fort  Wayne  librarians  feel  that  this  survey  of  children's 
reading  underscored  the  need  for  adequate  library  facilities  for 
young  people;  for  shelves  well  stocked  with  books  of  estab- 
lished interest  and  value ;  for  radio  programs  leading  children 
to  better  reading  than  "I  Confess"  magazines;  for  "a  spirited, 
well-written,  purposeful,  illustrated  magazine  for  children," 
as  was  also  recommended  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
Reading  for  the  White  House  Conference. 

The  Higher  Charity 

A  CRUEL  dilemma  confronts  the  physician  who  is  asked 
to  end  the  sufferings  of  a  patient  faced  with  certain, 
slow,  painful  death.  To  consent  is  substantially  a  crime,  yet 
also  what  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  South  Africa  defends  as  "what  we  all  know  is 
merely  an  example  of  that  higher  charity  which  St.  Francis 
commended."  Recently,  addressing  the  British  Society  of  Med- 
ical Officers  of  Health,  the  medical  officer  for  Leicester,  Dr. 
Killick  Millard,  defended  strongly  a  draft  bill  for  the  legaliza- 
tion of  "voluntary  euthanasia."  Under  such  an  act,  a  patient 
would  present  himself  before  a  magistrate  or  commissioner  of 
oaths,  stating  that  he  had  been  informed  by  two  medical  prac- 
titioners that  he  was  suffering  from  a  fatal  and  incurable  ail- 
ment, as  defined  in  the  act ;  that  the  process  of  death  was  likely 
to  be  prolonged  and  painful ;  that  his  affairs  were  in  order 
and  his  near  relatives  had  been  informed  of  his  wish.  His 
application  would  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  one 
from  his  family  physician,  one  from  an  independent  physician 
of  specified  status.  The  "euthanasia  referee"  would  then  in- 
terview the  applicant,  his  near  relatives  and  the  physicians, 
and  if  satisfied  that  the  conditions  of  the  act  were  fulfilled, 
would  lay  the  matter  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
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for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  the  patient  and  to  the  physician. 
Under  that  permit  painless  death  could  be  procured  when  the 
patient  felt  death  preferable  to  further  suffering.  The  sugges- 
tions of  the  bill  have  been  strongly  opposed,  chiefly  on  religious 
grounds,  but  it  is  said  to  be  favored  by  several  physicians  and 
lay  members  of  the  present  Parliament. 

Direct  Relief  in  Canada 

WITH  more  than  half  a  million  persons  unemployed  in 
a  population  of  slightly  over  ten  million,  the  problems 
dealt  with  by  the  third  (biennial)  Canadian  Conference  on 
Social  Work  held  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  in  June  were  of 
rate  importance.  Having  gained  little  from  the  many 
years  of  experience  which  other  countries,  notably  Great  Brit- 
ain, have  had  in  the  matter  of  providing  made-work  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  unemployment  problem,  the  Canadian 
federal  government  two  years  ago  embarked  upon  an  exten- 
program  of  public  works.  Recently  the  policy  has  been 
changed  because  of  excessive  cost  and  now,  in  spite  of  the 
horror  which  the  alleged  dole  has  previously  inspired  in 
official  minds,  direct  relief  has  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
Naturally  these  shiftings  of  policy  have  affected  the  cause  of 
social  work  as  a  whole,  and  have  increased  the  problems  which 
social  work  leaders  have  had  to  face.  In  addition  to  leaders 
in  the  Canadian  social-work  field,  authorities  in  their  several 
fields  in  England  and  the  United  States  were  on  the  program, 
including  Frank  J.  Bruno,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  director 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene;  and  Prof. 
R.  C.  Davison  of  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

Save  the  Palisades 

Ethan  a  mile  north  of  the  new  George  Washington 
Bridge  which  connects  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey, 
there  will  soon  be  established  a  public  park  approximately  a 
mile  deep  and  with  a  frontage  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  on  the 
Hudson  River.  This  park  is  made  possible  through  a  gift  of 
the  late  William  O.  Allison,  who  died  in  1924.  leaving  a  for- 
tune of  $8,000,000  "to  beautify  the  Palisades  and  to  please 
almighty  God."  Until  now,  litigation  but  recently  terminated 
has  prevented  the  trustees  from  making  plans  to  earn-  out 
Mr.  Allison's  wishes.  A  park  is  badly  needed  even  today  in 
this  section  of  New  Jersey,  a  section  easily  accessible  to  the 
metropolitan  area  which  in  all  probability  will  become  a 
thickly  populated  district.  But  what  a  pity  that  the  new  park 
is  not  planned  to  run  a  mile  along  the  top  of  the  Palisades 
and  fifteen  hundred  feet  into  the  "hinterland"  instead  of  the 
other  way  round.  Then  indeed  a  great  step  forward  would 
be  made  in  "beautifying  the  Palisades,"  in  Mr.  Allison's 
phrase,  and  holding  for  posterity  in  its  virgin  state  one  tenth 
of  the  ten  miles  which  are  necessary  really  to  preserve  the 
magnificent  cliffs  of  the  Hudson. 

Reward  and  Punishment 

RARD  and  punishment  have  usually  been  thought  of 
as  opposite*.  That  is,  it  has  been  believed  that  if  you  want 
to  make  a  person  more  likely  to  do  a  thing,  you  rewarded  him 
when  he  accomplished  it ;  if  you  wanted  to  make  him  less 
likely  to  do  a  thing,  you  punished  him.  But,  as  Prof.  E.  L. 
Thorndike  told  a  radio  audience  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the 
psychology  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  Education,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  labora- 
tory this  simple  precept  proves  to  be  false.  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  and  his  associates  at  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research 


of  Teachers  College  tried  a  wide  variety  of  carefully  con- 
trolled experiments  which  told  the  same  story.  "The  reward, 
whether  it  be  a  payment  of  money  or  a  simple  announcement 
of  right  that  satisfied  the  person's  pride  and  self-respect, 
strengthens  the  tendency  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  punish- 
ment, whether  it  be  a  disappointment,  an  electric  shock  or  a 
fine  does  nothing  beneficial."  Punishment  may  favor  learning 
if  then  and  there  it  steers  the  learner  in  the  right  direction ; 
proverbially  the  child  who  touches  fire  recoils,  learns  that  fire 
is  painful  and  is  less  likely  to  touch  it  again.  But  also  it  may 
produce  a  panic  which  hampers  learning.  The  beneficial  re- 
sults of  rewards  are  more  direct,  more  general,  more  reliable. 
They  can  be  used  with  relative  safety  by  almost  anyone.  These 
facts  Professor  Thorndike  believes  to  be  important  "because 
in  homes,  in  schools,  in  business,  in  government,  and  even  in 
religion,  the  world  has  been  relying  on  punishment  as  much 
as  on  reward,  probably  more.  .  .  .  We  may  think  that  our 
fines  and  beatings  and  jails  and  electrocutions  cure  men  of 
evil  tendencies  when  the  real  power  lies  in  the  rewards  (of 
public  esteem,  self-respect,  and  the  like)  for  decent  behavior." 

A  Good  Printer 

AT  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  on  June  6  Max  Schmet- 
terling  had  printed  The  Survey  for  more  than  ten  years. 
He  was  a  good  printer,  an  able  craftsman,  a  man  who  never 
let  go  of  his  ideal,  now  perhaps  old-fashioned,  that  an  em- 
ployer and  a  business  man  should  make  personal  friends  of 
his  men  and  his  customers.  That  this  relationship  was  good 
business  came  out  clearly  enough  in  the  strike  which  tied  up 
practically  even1  print-shop  in  New  York  City  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  Schmetterling  settled  at  once  with  the  union,  kept  his 
working  force  intact,  and  found  new  customers  pressing  in 
without  solicitation,  among  them  The  New  Republic  and 
The  Survey.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  print  liberal 
journals  and  to  discuss  them  with  their  editors,  though  they 
were  probably  his  least  profitable  jobs.  The  entire  Survey 
staff  feels  his  death  as  a  personal  loss. 

Benjamin  Schlesinger 

EVEN  in  New  York,  city  of  contrasts  and  of  quick-mov- 
ing changes,  there  were  impressive  reminders  in  the  memo- 
rial service  held  for  Benjamin  Schlesinger  in  June  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers.  For 
there  was  a  time  when  these  workers  had  no  meeting  place, 
no  leaders,  no  money  and  very  few  friends.  In  those  days  there 
were  the  gropings,  hardly  articulate,  of  a  mass  of  overstrained 
needle  workers  who  longed  for  emergence  from  their  unsunned 
place  on  earth.  The  beautiful  building,  itself  a  memorial  to 
Benjamin  Schlesinger,  marked  the  advance  from  the  time 
when  space  in  a  saloon  was  the  best  that  could  be  secured 
for  a  meeting,  when  beer  barrels  camouflaged  by  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  a  few  uneven  boards  across  their  tops  made  the 
platform.  The  occasion  was  noteworthy  for  the  speakers  who 
reviewed  Mr.  Schlesinger's  qualities  as  man  and  leader.  There 
were  Morris  Hillquit.  George  WT.  Alger.  Sidney  Hillman. 
Max  Varitsky.  William  Green  and  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack. 
David  Dubinsky  (since  elected  as  Schlesinger's  successor)  re- 
counted in  Yiddish  the  epic  of  the  leader's  work,  and  Salvatore 
Ninfo  spoke  in  Italian  for  his  people.  Twenty  thousand  people 
inside  and  outside  the  hall  marched  with  the  hearse  to  The 
Jewish  Daily  Forward  building  where  other  comrades  gave 
expression  to  their  appreciation  of  the  good  leader  whose  life 
had  been  given  for  them  and  for  their  cause. 


Getting  the  Most  from  Federal  Relief 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


MID  all  the  confusion  of  the  closing  days  of  Congress 
with  its  last-minute  compromises  on  the  form  if  not 
,  the  fact  of  federal  aid  to  the  unemployed,  one  thing 
is  clear— with  the  adjournment  the  scene  shifts  to  the  states. 
From  this  point  on  the  prospect  of  a  prompt,  effective,  inte- 
grated use  of  public  relief  is  lodged  in  the  forty-eight  state 
capitals. 

In  May  and  June  as  in  January,  social  workers  testified  at 
Washington  hearings  on  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  which  has 
been*  pyramiding  this  past  six  months,  and  the  necessity  of 
getting  help  through  promptly.  Equally  strong  was  their  in- 
sistence that  federal  funds  should  be  handled  in  ways  that 
experience  has  demonstrated  are  sound  and  workable.  In  their 
testimony  on  the  late  lamented  Costigan-LaFollette  bill, 
which  went  down  to  defeat  in  February,  they  argued  for  fed- 
eral supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  with  a 
single  body  responsible  for  determining  administrative  stand- 
ards and  for  checking  on  performance,  particularly  in  the  use 
of  the  federal  monies  as  a  pulmotor  and  not  an  anesthetic  to 
state  and  local  resources.  When  it  seemed  that  the  federal 
partnership  in  unemployment  relief  was  to  be  limited  to  loans 
or  advances  to  be  made  on  a  population  basis  on  application 
by  governors  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
social  workers  still  struggled  to  get  into  the  scheme  certain 
provisions  that  would  facilitate  prompt  action,  fend  against 
half-irresponsible  handouts,  and  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
later  developments.  Through  the  Committee  on  Federal  Aid 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Harry  L. 
Lurie,  chairman,  they  pressed  four  recommendations  on  the 
attention  of  Congress: 

1.  That  50  per  cent  of  the  fund  be  set  aside  for  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  the  remainder  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  need. 

2.  That  an  administrative  committee  of  three  qualified  citizens 
experienced  in  relief  administration  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Re- 
lief Committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  or  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  This  committee  should  be  charged  with  full 
power  and  discretion  in  appropriating  and  administering  the  fund 
and  should  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  original  and  continu- 
ing eligibility  of  states  to  participation  in  the  fund. 

3.  That  a  small  administrative  staff  be  provided,  qualified  to  pros- 
ecute inquiries  and  submit  information  to  the  administrative  com- 
mittee as  to  the  need  for  relief  in  states,  extent  of  used  and  unused 
resources  of  states,  and  economy  in  administration  of  relief  funds. 

4.  That  the  fund  appropriated  to  states  be  set  up  in  separate  ac- 
counts and  actually  paid  out  to  states  as  they  continue  to  comply  with 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  administrative  committee  as  to  use  of 
local  resources  and  economy  of  administration. 

The  way  was  left  open  for  the  gist  of  these  recommenda- 
tions when  the  conference  committee  merged  the  Wagner  bill 
from  the  Senate  and  the  Garner  bill  from  the  House.  This 
compromise  measure  authorized  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  advance  $300,000,000  for  direct  relief  of  the 
unemployed,  of  which  $200,000,000  would  be  available  to 
the  states  in  a  form  of  loan  on  the  requisition  of  their  governors 
on  the  basis  of  population ;  and  $100,000,000  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  be  used  on  the  basis  of  need. 

This  $300,000,000  item  for  direct  aid  has  been  only  one, 
and  not  the  largest,  in  the  whole  compromise  program  for  un- 


employment relief.  More  controversial  in  all  the  negotiations 
have  been  the  items,  if  such  sums  may  be  so  belittlingly  de- 
scribed, of  $1,500,000,000  for  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public 
bodies  and  private  industries  for  self-liquidating  construction 
projects,  and  of  $500,000,000  for  an  already  approved  pro- 
gram of  public  works.  That  this  last  item  was  to  be  financed 
by  a  bond  issue  was  particularly  repugnant  to  President 
Hoover  and  in  its  modified  form,  its  financing  was  left  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations  still  hangs  in  the  balance. 

If  the  hundred  million  for  relief  is  entrusted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hoover  will  have  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
those  qualities  of  judgment,  decision  and  energy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  for  which  his  Belgian  and  Red  Cross  experi- 
ence equipped  him.  Yes,  and  for  sportsmanship,  too.  For  Mr. 
Hoover,  so  long  as  federal  relief  was  a  question  of  whether, 
consistently  opposed  it.  Now,  if  it  becomes  a  question  of  how, 
he  will  have  a  chance  to  build  out  of  his  own  experience  and 
out  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  relief  work  in  the  United 
States,  a  policy  and  a  framework  adequate  to  the  inevitable 
stresses  and  strains  of  next  winter.  There  would  be  no  strings 
on  the  neat  sum  to  Mr.  Hoover's  order.  He  could  choose  or 
create  his  own  machinery  for  the  determination  of  need,  for 
standards  of  administration,  for  supervision  of  performance. 
The  opportunity  for  a  piece  of  sound  social  engineering  of 
far-reaching  import  would  be  his. 

BUT,  as  said  before,  the  major  responsibility— as  two  is  to 
one— would  shift  to  the  states.  There  would  come  to  the 
social  workers,  to  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  every  state,  an  op- 
portunity and  a  challenge  to  shape  local  relief  organization  in 
a  way  to  bring  swift  and  effective  action  which  will  strengthen 
and  not  deplete  the  going  program,  which  will  build  on  sound 
community  set-ups  and  enlist  full  community  strengths.  The 
full  force  of  social  intelligence,  lay  and  professional,  which 
every  state  possesses  could  be  directed  toward  the  framing  of 
an  integrated  program  which  would  take  into  account  every 
available  dollar  from  the  smallest  private  contribution  up 
through  city,  county  and  state  funds  to  the  federal  quota. 

And,  if  federal  resources  fall  to  the  ground  with  failure  of 
President  and  Congress  to  act,  even  more  the  responsibility 
rests  on  the  states. 

The  past  year  has  developed  a  considerable  body  of  expe- 
rience in  state  administration  of  relief  which  should  be  turned 
to  account  before  next  winter.  Eight  states,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Oklahoma,  have  engaged  in  some  form  of 
state  aid.  No  two  of  them  have  the  same  plan  or  set-up.  Some 
have  worked  adequately  and  well,  others  not  so  well.  Their 
experience  is  available  to  the  other  forty  states  which  should 
now,  either  by  new  organization  or  by  adaptation  of  the 
function  of  old  organization,  establish  the  mechanism  for  new 
service.  Several  of  the  eight  states  named  have  already  pub- 
lished official  reports  of  their  undertakings.  From  all  of  them 
information  is  available,  and  if  there  be  those  who  cock  a 
doubtful  eye  at  official  reports  there  are  plenty  of  social  work- 
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ready  and  willing  to  give  the  low-down  to  their  brethren 
on  how  each  system  has  worked.  At  this  critical  moment  when 
a  whole  new  development  in  social  responsibility'  is  taking 
form,  when  new  patterns  of  welfare  administration  are  being 
set,  it  would  behoove  social  workers,  public  officials  and  so- 
cially-minded citizens  everywhere  to  garner  in  the  experience 
of  these  eight  states,  to  study  it  well,  to  adapt  from  it  a  formula 
suited  to  their  own  situation  and  its  needs,  and  to  insist  up 
and  down  their  respective  states,  clearly  and  unequivocally, 
that  the  best  is  none  too  good. 

IT  is  not  possible  here  even  to  outline  all  the  state  systems  or 
to  suggest  their  merits  or  defects.  Only  a  few  will  be  men- 
tioned as  indicative  of  their  wide  variety.  Wisconsin  charged 
Mate  Industrial  Commission  with  the  administration  of 
its  appropriation.  Some  $3,000,000  was  allotted  to  local  poor 
relief  units  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  inhabitant,  another 
00,000  matched  25  per  cent  of  1931  local  poor-relief  ex- 
penditures, half  a  million  was  earmarked  for  work-relief 
forestry  projects  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  held  as  a 
discretionary  fund  to  help  flat-broke  communities.  The  chief 
difficulty,  in  the  practical  working  of  the  plan,  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  inflexibility  of  the  "one  dollar  per  inhabitant" 
stipulation  and  in  the  smallness  of  the  discretionary  fund. 

New  York's  system  is  based  wholly  on  proven  need  in  cities 
and  welfare  districts.  It  embraces  both  work-  and  home-relief 
and  while  it  follows  the  matching  principle  in  large  part,  it 
still  leaves  much  of  the  final  decision  to  the  discretion  of  its 
responsible  agents.  With  an  independent,  non-partisan  com- 
mission, headed  first  by  a  prominent  business  man,  now  by  an 
experienced  social-work  executive,  under  rules  which  had 
teeth  and  yet  left  wide  discretionary  power  to  responsible 
officials,  New  York  can  fairly  point  to  three  definite  accom- 
plishments under  its  system.  First,  it  acted  swiftly  to  get  relief 
to  industrial  communities  where  need  was  severe,  and  when 
requested  followed  through  into  every  village  and  town  and 
to  the  grass-roots  of  the  rural  sections  where  need  was  as 
acute  though  perhaps  in  its  bulk  less  evident.  Second,  it  used 
the  strength  of  its  funds  to  loosen  up  frozen  or  reluctant  local 
resources  to  such  an  extent  that  for  every  dollar  the  state  has 
expended  at  least  two  local  dollars,  perhaps  three,  have  been 
brought  out  of  hiding  and  put  to  work  to  relieve  human 
misery.  Third,  it  has  widened  public  understanding  of  the 
essential  humanity  and  economic  efficiency  of  modern  social- 
work  methods  and  by  its  insistence  on  decency  if  not  an  ade- 
quacy of  relief  has  advanced  the  standards  of  public  welfare 
farther  than  can  now  be  measured. 

The  weakness  of  New  York's  system,  leaving  out  the  ques- 
tion of  sufficiency  of  its  funds  which,  of  course,  were  inade- 
quate, lay  in  the  tendency  of  some  community  officials  to  deny 
the  need  of  their  people  and  thereby  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
digging  into  their  own  treasuries  in  order  to  meet  the  state 
part  way.  The  exigencies  of  the  coming  winter  it  now  seems 
reasonably  certain  will  correct  this  tendency. 

Pennsylvania's  system  is  based  on  the  estimated  total  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  in  each  county  in  relation  to  the 
estimated  total  of  unemployed  in  the  entire  state.  Lump  sums 
were  turned  over  to  the  local  poor  boards  to  be  administered  at 
their  discretion  with  no  supervision  from  the  state.  In  many 
places  where  the  officials  were  of  high  caliber,  well  equipped 
for  their  duties,  this  worked  admirably,  but  in  many  others 
less  favored  by  fate  and  the  electorate  it  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  Poor  officers  have  stretched  the  state  funds  beyond 
the  limits  of  common  decency  in  order  to  avoid  further  drafts 
on  local  tax  funds.  One  county,  with  21  per  cent  of  its  popu- 


lation totally  unemployed  makes  an  average  grant  of  $1.25  a 
week  to  its  dependent  families.  Another  with  26.4  per  cent 
of  unemployment  averages  $1.40  per  family;  another  $1.60 
per  family.  All  three  say  that  the  state  fund  will  last  through 
the  year.  Only  five  of  the  sixty -seven  counties  average  $5  per 
family.  None  is  higher  than  $5.  State  officials  keenly  realize 
the  inequalities  and  injustices  which  the  system  works,  but 
under  the  law  they  were  helpless  to  correct  them.  In  Phila- 
delphia the  state  funds  were  exhausted  in  June. 

It  is  evident  that  unemployment  relief  has  ceased  to  be  an 
emergency  to  be  dealt  with  by  stop-gap  measures  and  has 
become  a  national  situation  calling  for  a  long  hard  pull  with 
every  resource  from  top  to  bottom  joining  its  strength.  In 
Philadelphia  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Committee 
headed  by  Horatio  G.  Lloyd  has  recognized  that  "private 
funds  .  .  .  cannot  cope  with  so  widespread  and  catastrophic 
a  calamity  as  now  envelops  us"  and  has  dissolved.  Since  the 
committee  was  formed  in  November  1930  it  has  administered 
$9,000,000  of  privately  raised  money,  while  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his 
special  capacity  as  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  of  the  Municipal  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  directed,  largely  through  the  organization  set  up  by  the 
Emergency  Committee,  the  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  of  city 
money  and  $2,500,000  of  state  money.  The  committee  faced 
the  fact  that  no  further  private  funds  could  be  raised  till 
November,  that  the  city  could  make  no  further  appropriations, 
that  state  money  was  all  but  exhausted  and  that  the  57,000 
helpless  families  under  care  were  just  ten  days  away  from 
starvation.  Said  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  final  statement : 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone,  as  it  is  to  the  committee,  that  the 
situation  today  it  quite  different  from  what  it  appeared  to  be  when 
the  committee  was  first  formed.  The  duration  of  the  depression,  the 
vast  and  increasing  numbers  of  unemployed,  and  the  general  eco- 
nomic condition,  are  such  that  it  requires  no  argument  for  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  situation  has  progressed  far  beyond  any 
possibility-  of  relief  from  sources  of  private  philanthropy,  even  for 
the  most  primitive  necessities  of  life. 

The  present  need  is  on  a  scale  that  calls  not  for  more  charity  but 
for  governmental  action  to  save  the  health  and  indeed  the  lives  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  citizenry. 

The  force  and  logic  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  statement,  backed  up 
by  incontrovertible  facts  and  figures,  apparently  turned  the 
scales  for  the  whole  state,  for  Governor  Pinchot  shortly  after 
it  was  issued,  called  the  legislature  in  special  session  to  consider 
measures  of  relief  which  may  involve  upwards  of  $60,000,000. 

BUT  what  would  happen— and  it's  a  fair  question— if  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  had  not  acted,  if  relief  had  been  com- 
pletely cut  off  in  Philadelphia?  What  would  happen  to  those 
57,000  families?  The  answer  is  found  in  Philadelphia's  own 
experience  in  April  when  for  ten  days,  in  the  gap  between  the 
exhaustion  of  municipal  and  private  funds  and  the  availability 
of  state  funds,  all  food  orders  were  suspended.  Testifying  on 
May  20  at  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  Karl  deSchweinitz,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Council  of  Philadelphia,  and  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Unemployment  Relief  told  of  an  intensive  study  made 
of  ninety-one  families  and  how  they  got  by.  This  is  how  some 
of  these  families,  he  told  the  Senators,  managed  without  their 
food  order  of  $3.93  a  week : 

In  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent  of  these  families  there  were  pregnant 
mothers  and  in  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  families  children 
of  nursing  age. 

One  woman  said  she  borrowed  fifty  cents  from  a  friend  and  bought 
stale  bread  for  three  and  one-half  cents  per  loaf,  and  that  it  all  they 
had  for  eleven  days  except  for  one  or  two  meals. 

With  the  last  food  order  another  (Comti**f<i  t*  faff  J3$) 


Children  Hurt  at  Work 
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NE  of  the  many  tragic  aspects  of  the  industrial  ex- 
ploitation of  children  is  the  army  of  boys  and  girls 
who,  at  the  outset  of  their  industrial  careers,  fall 
victims  to  the  machine.  Each  year,  in  the  sixteen  states  which 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  is  happening  to  their 
young  workers,  no  less  than  a  thousand  children  under  eigh- 
teen years  are  permanently  disabled  and  another  hundred  are 
killed. 

It  was  Florence  Kelley,  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  who  first 
maintained  that  the  term  "industrial  accidents"  as  applied  to 
children  was  a  misnomer  and  insisted  that  we  speak  of  indus- 
trial injuries.  For  an  accident,  she'pointed  out,  implies  some- 
thing which  just  happens,  which  cannot  be  prevented,  whereas 
such  wholesale  maiming  of  children  by  industry  constitutes 
criminal  negligence.  But  unfortunately  permitting  half-grown 
youngsters  to  assume  the  risk  of  accident  is  but  the  first  step 
in  a  general  laissez-faire  policy. 

Charles  E.  Gibbons,  assisted  by  Chester  T.  Stansbury,  has 
been  making  for  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  a 
follow-up  study  of  children  who  were  seriously  injured  in 
industry  four  or  five  years  ago.  So  far  108  children  have  been 
studied  in  two  states,  Illinois  and  Tennessee.  These  children, 
now  nearly  adult,  had  been  maimed  physically,  often  to  the 
extent  of  a  lifelong  handicap,  and  had  undergone  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  their  whole  future  jeopardized  just  as  they  were 
emerging  from  childhood  to  adulthood— a  period  at  best  of 
emotional  stress  and  strain.  Yet  in  this  crisis,  the  protecting 
arm  of  the  state  had  not  been  extended,  and  the  children  had 
been  left  to  make  their  adjustments  as  best  they  might. 

The  children  for  a  variety  of  reasons  did  not  receive  ade- 
quate compensation  and  in  some  cases  did  not  receive  the  full 
amount  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  Illinois  law  permits,  but  does  not  require,  that  in  cases 
of  permanent  injury  a  child's  future  earning  capacity  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  wage  basis  for  the  compen- 
sation award.  In  practice  however  this  is  rarely  done.  In  Ten- 
nessee the  law  does  not  permit  such  consideration.  At  the  time 
of  this  study  the  Tennessee  law  limited  payment  for  medical 
care  to  $100;  later  another  $100  was  provided.  Some  children 
not  only  had  to  use  their  entire  compensation  award  for 
medical  expenses,  but  to  draw  on  other  funds  or  go  in 
debt.  In  both  states  the  age  of  the  child  affects  the  amount 
of  compensation  received.  Illinois  allows  extra  compensation 
to  children  under  sixteen  injured  while  illegally  employed ;  in 
Tennessee  such  children  are  excluded  from  the  Compensation 
Act  and  must  sue  at  common  law,  and  a  guardian  is  required 
for  minors  under  eighteen.  Yet  the  ages  of  half  the  children 
in  Tennessee  were  reported  higher  on  the  accident  records 
than  they  actually  were  and  in  Illinois  in  27  per  cent  of  the 
cases  age  had  not  been  verified. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  work- 
men's compensation  is  to  prevent  the  uncertainty,  delay  and 
cost  incidental  to  litigation,  nevertheless  two  out  of  every  five 
children  in  Illinois  had  felt  the  need  of  hiring  attorneys.  The 
fees  for  such  services  varied  from  less  than  20  per  cent  to  47 
per  cent  of  the  compensation  award. 


In  most  cases  the  compensation  money  was  neither  used  for 
the  child's  education  or  immediate  benefit  nor  invested  for 
his  future. 

Some  children  received  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
compensation,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  several  hundred  dollars' 
and  in  a  considerable  number  well  over  a  thousand  dollars. 
Of  the  $62,000  received  by  the  108  injured  children,  only  2j^ 
per  cent  was  used  for  education— the  paramount  need  of  a 
child  with  an  industrial  handicap;  and  only  22  per  cent  was 
placed  in  banks  or  invested.  Most  of  it  was  frittered  away 
on  non-essentials,  often  foolishly,  and  in  some  cases  the  exist- 
ence of  this  temporary  source  of  income  blinded  the  child  and 
his  parents  to  the  need  for  vocational  education.  Yet  if  these 
children  are  not  retrained  for  self-support,  they  are  likely  to 
become  dependent  upon  relatives  or  recipients  of  charity,  with 
the  possibility  of  ending  up  as  beggars  on  the  street,  using  their 
handicap  as  the  chief  stock  in  trade. 

These  children  had  not  received  vocational  re-education  and 
few  knew  of  the  state  rehabilitation  service. 

THE  study  demonstrates  that  the  accidents  children  suffer 
seriously  handicap  them  for  industry.  Of  the  108  chil- 
dren, only  44  had  returned  to  their  former  jobs,  and  35  stated 
that  they  felt  unable  to  continue  in  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
they  were  previously  engaged  either  because  of  physical  in- 
capacity or  fear  resulting  from  the  accident.  An  even  larger 
number  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  work  directly  at- 
tributable to  their  injury. 

Nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  both  Illinois  and 
Tennessee  there  is  a  state  rehabilitation  service,  only  7  of 
the  1 08  children  had  even  heard  of  this  service  and  only  one 
thoroughgoing  case  of  rehabilitation  which  benefited  the  child 
was  found.  This  boy  had  learned  of  the  service  through  a 
newspaper. 

The  study  on  the  whole  presents  a  disheartening  picture; 
children  injured,  often  needlessly,  permanently  handicapped 
for  work  at  the  outset  of  their  industrial  careers;  ignorant  of 
their  rights  under  the  compensation  law;  sometimes  at  the 
mercy  of  unscrupulous  employers ;  left  without  advice  or  coun- 
sel in  planning  for  their  future ;  groping  in  the  dark  for  some- 
thing that  will  enable  them  to  regain  their  power  of  self- 
support,  but  drifting  oftentimes  into  discouragement  and 
despondency  if  not  into  definitely  anti-social  behavior.  "I've 
about  decided  I  cannot  make  an  honest  living  and  will  go  to 
bootlegging,"  said  one  youth  who  had  been  turned  down 
repeatedly  because  "we  can't  afford  to  take  a  boy  with  three 
fingers  off." 

But  the  machinery  is  already  in  existence  which,  if  properly 
administered,  can  transform  the  picture.  More  care  in  check- 
ing up  on  age  and  legality  of  employment,  advising  the  child 
of  his  compensation  rights,  assistance  in  securing  his  award 
and  in  its  collection,  extension  of  guardianship  provisions  and 
a  closer  tie-up  between  the  compensation  department  and  the 
rehabilitation  service— this  is  a  program  which  should  be  not 
difficult  to  achieve  but  remarkably  fruitful  in  results. 
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Jones  Gets  Relief — Smith  Gets  Work 

By  JOHN  P.  SANDERSON 

General  Secretary,  Family  Welfare  Society,  Rochester,  New  York;  Formerly  Field  Representative  State  Temporary 

Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  Erie  County 


WORK-RELIEF  has  suddenly  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  all  thoughtful  people.  Believing  that 
work-relief  is  better  than  a  dole  and  that  the 
taxpayer  i*  entitled  to  some  return  on  his  expenditure,  the 
average  New  York  citizen  has  responded  whole-heartedly 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Wicks  Act  which  created  the  State 
Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  appro- 
priated $99,000,000  to  its  purposes  (see  The  Lever  of  State 
Relief,  The  Survey,  January  15,  page  407).  Mr.  Citizen 
has  not,  however,  borne  in  mind  that  made-work  is  only  a 
substitute  for  industry's  normal  function ;  that  relief  given 
through  a  made-work  wage  is  still  relief  and  that  such  re- 
lief is  inadequate  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  requiring  help.  If  through  a  made- work  pro- 
gram cities,  large  and  small  alike,  could  provide  adequately 
for  all  those  for  whom  industry  has  at  the  moment  no  need 
the  problem  would  be  readily  solved  with  or  without  state 
aid.  But  even  with  the  state's  assistance  most  communities 
are  totally  unable  to  provide  continuous  work  at  a  wage 
adequate  for  a  family's  living  expenses.  As  a  result  thou- 
sands desiring  work  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  it. 
Only  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  men  registering  throughout 
the  state  are  actually  getting  jobs.  To  offset  this.,  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  men  employed  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  days'  work  allotted  each  man, 
thereby  cutting  an  already  inadequate  wage  to  so  small  an 
amount  that  supplementary  home-relief  is  essential. 

This  situation  forces  questioning  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween home-  and  work-relief  as  they  are  operating  in  New 
York  State.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  neighbors 
Jones  and  Smith.  Jones  knew  of  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  welfare  and  when  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  help  he  applied  there.  After  in- 
•igation  he  was  granted  aid  in  the  form  of  rent,  food, 
light  and  fuel.  Smith,  also  in  need  of  assistance,  heard  of 
the  work  bureau,  made  his  application,  was  investigated 
and  was  granted  three  days  of  work  a  week  at  a  total  wage 
of  $10.80.  Helpful  though  this  small  wage  was  it  proved 
utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Smith  family. 
Smith  was  willing  to  work,  and  until  such  time  as  his 
former  employer  calls  him  back  to  the  job  he  left  so  reluc- 
tantly he  will  gladly  put  in  three  days  a  week  to  provide 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  for  his  wife  and  four  children. 
But  one  day  Smith  happened  to  discuss  his  problem  with 
neighbor  Jones,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  they  dis- 
covered that  Jones,  without  being  required  to  work,  was 
receiving  $18  weekly  through  home-relief,  while  Smith,  for 
his  three  days'  work  was  receiving  $10.80.  Furthermore 
Smith,  although  his  wage  was  entirely  inadequate,  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  he  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  to  be 
called  for  work  and  had  assumed  that  no  further  aid  was 
available.  No  one  had  advised  him  to  the  contrary. 

.   Smith's  wage,  through  a  made-work  program,  must 
be  considered  relief  just  as  Jones'  orders  for  groceries  are 


relief.  The  skill  of  inquiring  into  Smith's  family  problems 
should  be  equal  to  that  used  in  determining  Jones'  needs. 
Both  are  human  beings  temporarily  dependent,  due  to  in- 
dustry's failure  to  provide  them  with  work.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  if,  when  they  applied  for  assist- 
ance, their  individual  needs  had  been  looked  into  and  each 
had  been  given  such  consideration  as  the  local  community 
and  the  state  could  furnish  in  partnership,  either  in  the  form 
of  work-relief  or  of  home-relief.  Both  men  probably  needed 
to  be  reminded  that  relief  funds  are  limited,  that  work  too 
is  limited  and  that  only  those  urgently  in  need  of  help  can 
expect  to  get  it.  Then  the  one  physicially  strong  and  eager 
to  work  could  be  assigned  a  job,  not  as  his  final  share  in  the 
community's  program  but  in  partial  fulfilment  of  what  his 
family  needs  required,  the  balance,  if  any,  to  come  from 
home-relief.  The  other,  assuming  that  he  is  physically  un- 
able to  do  the  kind  of  work  available,  should  have  home- 
relief.  They  both  understand  the  situation  and  appreciate  the 
fairness  of  treatment  and  the  adequacy  of  relief  granted  them. 
I  would  therefore  urge  that  work-relief  be  considered  as 
a  social  treatment  in  public  welfare  rather  than  something 
aloof  from  our  public-welfare  program.  Three  years  ago 
New  York  State  revised  its  hundred-year-old  poor  law. 
The  law  itself  is  now  adequate  though  here  and  there  in- 
adequacies of  administration  are  found.  The  leadership 
now  evident  in  the  work-relief  bureaus  transferred  to  the 
departments  of  public  welfare  would  strengthen  their  activ- 
ities tremendously.  Work-relief  as  part  of  a  home-relief 
program  would  do  much  to  remove  any  remaining  stigma 
attached  to  public  aid.  Every  public-welfare  official  in  con- 
junction with  the  local  public-works  department  should 
have  as  a  permanent  part  of  its  program  certain  made-work 
projects  available  for  able-bodied  men  applying  for  relief. 
The  application  should  not  be  accepted  however  on  the 
basis  of  work-relief  or  aid  in  the  form  of  a  grocery  order, 
but  because  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another  is  essential. 
Careful  investigation  should  determine  the  need.  Filling 
the  need  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
in  each  case,  using  such  work  as  is  available  as  social  treat- 
ment and  not  as  a  relief  measure  alone. 

IN  New  York  State  a  slight  revision  of  the  Wicks  Act 
would  place  the  responsibility  for  the  adequate  care  of  the 
unemployed  on  the  commissioners  of  public  welfare  in  their 
respective  districts  and  would  substitute  for  the  local  work 
bureau  a  local  emergency  relief  committee  in  charge  of  both 
home-  and  work-relief.  This  would  center  in  the  depart- 
ment all  registrations  for  assistance,  would  provide  for  the 
investigation  of  all  alike  and  would  focus  the  responsibility 
for  adequate  assistance  for  those  found  to  be  in  need— this 
assistance  to  be  in  the  form  of  either  home-  or  work-relief. 
In  recognition  of  the  value  of  work-relief  and  acting  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  administration,  the  Legislature 
amended  its  original  act  so  that  since  June  first  work-relief 
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as  well  as  home-relief  has  been  subject  to  a  40  per  cent  refund. 

Experience  gained  in  some  of  the  smaller  communities 
where  this  administrative  set-up  is  in  operation  gives  evi- 
dence of  its  practical  values.  In  some  of  them  a  single  com- 
mittee is  responsible,  with  the  commissioner,  for  both  home- 
and  work-relief ;  in  others  two  committees  work  closely  to- 
gether in  the  office  of  the  commissioner.  A  single  emergency 
relief  committee  sizes  up  its  local  situation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  relieving  human  suffering  and  offers  either  home- 
or  work-relief  or  both  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Those  in  need 
enter  one  door  instead  of  two  and  are  considered  in  a  unified 
program  rather  than  by  two  distinct  methods  of  treatment. 

As  our  present  System  operates,  a  work  bureau,  after 
considerable  publicity,  opens  its  doors  and  is  deluged  with 
applicants,  literally  thousands  asking  for  jobs.  In  the  larger 
cities  volunteers  or  untrained  paid  workers  have  been 
mobilized  to  investigate  these  applications.  As  a  result  the 
investigations  have  as  a  rule  been  far  less  thorough  than 
those  made  for  home-relief  under  the  commissioner  of  public 
welfare.  If  in  rare  instances  this  is  not  true  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  local  committee  centering  its  attention  on  the 
public-welfare  office  would  so  improve  standards  of  inves- 
tigation that  they  would  at  least  equal  those  for  work-relief. 
Based  on  inadequate  investigations,  a  decision  must  be  made 


as  to  those  among  the  thousands  who  are  to  be  given  work. 
With  work  available  for  only  a  third  or  a  half  of  those 
applying,  the  problem  readily  becomes  acute,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  it  is  not  solved  by  spreading  an  already 
inadequate  wage  over  a  larger  number  of  applicants,  thereby 
reducing  the  weekly  wage  of  all. 

O  J  O 

A  made-work  program,  desirable  as  it  is  and  unquestion- 
ably subject  to  greater  development  with  greater  imagina- 
tion, nevertheless  remains  a  substitute  for  normal  industrial 
demands  and  is  therefore  social  rather  than  industrial  in 
its  character.  As  a  treatment  process  its  value  is  twofold. 
It  provides  a  means  of  obtaining  necessary  relief  for  the  in- 
dividual and  brings  a  definite  return  to  the  community 
for  the  expenditure  made.  But  apart  from  the  welfare 
program  of  the  community,  work-relief  subjects  itself  to  an 
impossible  demand  which  it  can  never  fulfill  and  opens  the 
way  to  superficial  investigations  and  treatments  hazardous 
not  only  to  the  work  bureau  but  to  the  permanent  welfare 
activities  of  the  community  as  entrusted  to  the  public-wel- 
fare department.  Work-relief  as  a  part  of  the  department 
would  in  many  cases  bring  about  a  more  adequate  adminis- 
trative set-up.  The  strengths  thus  developed  would  continue 
as  permanent  gains  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  as 
carried  on  by  its  established  public  agency. 


The  Hospital  Trustee  Is  a  School  Trustee 


By  E.  P.  LYON 

Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  University  of  Minnesota 


HIS  writing  was  suggested  by  the  article,  Why 
Is  a  Hospital  Trustee?  by  Howard  S.  Cullman 
in  The  Survey  of  January  15.  It  is  true  that  the 
typical  hospital  trustee  thinks  little  beyond  money  raising 
and  the  financial  support  of  his  institution.  Too  infrequently 
is  he  informed  as  to  the  adequacy  of  service  available 
therein.  Too  often,  as  Mr.  Cullman  states,  he  judges  re- 
sults and  the  efficiency  of  his  superintendent  by  the  per  diem 
cost.  All  informed  persons  will  join  in  the  "plea  for  more 
intelligent  and  responsible  trustees"  as  regards  all  the  mat- 
ters which  Mr.  Cullman  mentions. 

My  object  is  to  point  out  that  hospital  trustees  are  also 
school  trustees;  that  the  schools  of  nursing  are  under  their 
control ;  that  they  exhibit  little  evidence  of  feeling  this  re- 
sponsibility and  no  indication  of  appreciating  the  social  im- 
plications of  what  they  are  responsible  for.  To  the  writer, 
the  average  hospital  trustee  appears  dead  in  his  easy  chair 
in  a  matter  of  large  importance  alike  to  the  nursing  pro- 
fession, the  hospital,  the  patient  and  the  public. 

There  are  twenty-two  hundred  nursing  schools  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  probably  ten  times  the  number 
needed.  The  result  is  great  over-production  of  nurses  with  all 
the  evils  of  any  over-production,  plus  some  additional  ones 
inherent  in  this  peculiar  situation.  From  the  standpoint  of 
graduate  nurses  there  is  unemployment  and  disappointment. 
From  the  hospital  side  there  is  competition  for  students,  a 
consequent  acquiescence  in  low  standards  of  admission, 
scholarship  and  graduation.  There  follows  the  further  re- 
sult of  poorer  nursing  service  both  in  the  hospitals  where 
these  pupils  are  trained  and  outside  where  they  work  when 


graduated.  In  the  end  the  public  suffers.  (It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  from  these  dogmatic  sentences  that  all  nursing 
students  or  graduates  are  stupid  or  poorly  trained,  but 
merely  that  the  proportion  of  such  is  enlarged  by  the  pres- 
ent system.) 

Why  twenty-two  hundred  nursing  schools— only  seventy- 
six  medical  schools? 

The  answer  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  hospitals  have 
believed  they  could  save  money  by  having  their  nursing  done 
by  students.  That  in  many  cases  they  have  saved  and  do 
save  money  is  also  beyond  doubt.  Saved  money  for  whom? 

If  the  hospital  is  a  private  one  whose  budget  is  raised  by 
subscription,  then  the  donors,  including  the  trustees,  have 
to  contribute  less  by  the  amount  the  nursing  school  saves. 
It  costs  less  to  be  a  philanthropist.  If  we  consider  a  public 
hospital,  the  appropriation  need  be  less.  The  taxpayer  saves. 
If  the  hospital  is  supported  by  patients'  fees,  the  patient 
saves.  If  the  hospital  makes  a  profit— there  are  some  such 
institutions— the  owners  get  as  dividends  the  savings  which 
are  made  possible  by  having  a  nursing  school.  The  philan- 
thropist, the  taxpayer,  the  patient,  the  owner— or  a  com- 
bination of  these— profits  by  the  present  situation. 

The  situation,  by  and  large,  is  that  some  seventy-five 
thousand  young  women  are  in  the  hospitals  as  students, 
where  they  get  board,  room,  laundry  and  opportunity  to 
learn  in  exchange  for  service.  If  the  first  items  constituted 
a  fair  exchange  for  the  second,  no  one  could  complain.  That 
they  are  not  worth  what  is  exacted  for  them  is  the  belief 
of  those  who  know  the  facts  best. 

In  other  words,  there  is  profit  in  nursing  education.  The 
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hospitals  at  first  hand  get  the  profit;  indirectly  it  goes  to 
the  persons  indicated  above.  This  profit  might  be  defensible 
in  ordinary  business.  In  education  it  is  not  defensible. 
Profit  in  education  always  lowers  the  quality  of  the  product. 
It  has  far-reaching  evil  results  and  in  the  long  run  the 
hospital  trustees  are  responsible. 

.t  can  they  do  about  it?  First,  the  writer  thinks,  they 
should  become  alive  to  the  situation.  They  should  find  out 
the  facts  concerning  their  own  respective  institutions.  The 
conditions,  in  general,  are  undoubtedly  as  represented,  but 
there  are  all  kinds  of  variants — no  two  situations  exactly 
alike.  The  trustees  should  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the 
Grading  Committee  of  Nursing  Schools  in  its  effort  to  find 
the  cost  of  nursing  by  graduate  nurses  and  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel in  contrast  to  the  cost  with  a  nursing  school.  The 
trustees  should  instruct  their  superintendents  and  nursing 
officers  to  fill  out  the  Grading  Committee  report  forms  which 
have  been  sent  to  every  school.  The  budget  and  records  of 
the  hospital  should  be  used  to  the  end  that  these  reports  be 
as  accurate  as  possible.  This  work  should  be  done  with  all 
possible  thoroughness  and  care.  The  trustees  themselves  should 
know  about  and  consider  in  detail  these  reports. 

Second,  it  seems  reasonable,  if  the  hospital  proves  to  be 
one  of  those— of  which  there  are  some— whose  nursing  schools 
are  conducted  "at  a  loss,"  that  the  trustees  should  consider 
the  wisdom  of  closing  the  school.  With  twenty-two  hundred 
schools  in  existence  and  too  many  nurses  already  graduated, 
the  argument  of  social  need  has  vanished.  The  argument  of 
local  need  is  also  in  most  cases  equally  untenable.  There  are 
and  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  able  student. 
"\Vcak  sisters"  should  be  kept  out  of  nursing.  The  common 
procedure,  even  among  college  deans,  of  recommending  into 
nursing  those  students  who  cannot  succeed  in  any  other  type 
of  school  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Third,  if  the  hospital  proves  to  be  making  money  on  its 
nursing  school,  the  position  of  the  trustee  will  be  more 
difficult.  He  will  be  torn  between  his  duty  to  see  his  own 
hospital  supported  and  his  broad  social  obligation.  If  his 
hospital  is  a  small  one  or  a  special  one,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  conclusion.  No  hospital  of 
such  type  can  support  a  proper  school  of  nursing.  The  con- 
scientious trustees  should  vote  to  close  out  the  educational 
auxiliary  at  once. 

In  the  big  general  hospital  with  adequate  type  of  service 
for  all  around  educational  opportunity  the  trustee's  position 
will  be  most  trying,  for  there  are  probably  so  many  such 
hospitals  that  with  nursing  schools  in  all  of  them,  over- 
production and  its  concomitant  evils  would  still  exist.  In 
such  cases  the  following  tentative  policy  seems  worthy  of 
consideration:  Let  the  trustees  gradually  bring  it  about  that 
they  spend  on  their  nursing  schools  all  that  the  pupils  earn. 
In  other  words,  let  the  hospital  divest  itself  of  profit  on 
its  nursing  school— spend  such  profit  on  education.  Accord- 
to  the  best  figures  available  for  many  hospital  schools 
the  profit  on  each  pupil  is  $100  to  $200  a  year.  Such  amount 
spent  on  nursing  education  in  meeting  immediate  needs  which 
even-  nurse  educator  recognizes,  would  enormously  improve 
the  quality  of  the  graduates  and  the  quality  of  student  service 
available.  When  a  hospital  can  assert  as  a  result  of  careful 
bookkeeping  that  it  neither  gains  nor  loses  on  its  training 
school,  the  trustees  may  at  least  look  upon  their  skirts  (and 
trousers  too)  as  free  from  the  taint  of  educational  profiteering 
and  may  wait  the  determination,  likely  to  be  some  time  in 
coming,  as  to  how  many  nursing  schools  the  country  needs. 


Back  to  Barter 

By   PAULINE   G.   SCH1NDLER 
Let  Angeles,  California 

'HEN  the  unemployed  carpenter  needs  a  dentist, 
and  the  unemployed  dentist  needs  a  truckman, 
and  the  unemployed  truckman  needs  a  plumber, 
and  the  unemployed  plumber  closes  the  circle  by  needing  a 
carpenter,  and  none  of  them  has  the  money  to  pay  the  other, 
bartering  of  services  seems  to  be  a  logical  resort.  For  some 
months  Los  Angeles  has  been  observing  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  the  cooperative  exchange  of  services,  skilled, 
unskilled  and  professional,  with  an  occasional  flyer  in  com- 
modities, in  which  no  money  changes  hands. 

The  Cooperative  Exchange  is  demonstrating  that,  given 
a  sufficient  volume  of  applicants  and  a  sufficient  variety  of 
services,  a  clearing-house  of  personal  energies  and  skills  can 
be  valuable  to  many  individuals  and  to  the  community. 

The  Exchange  is  non-profit-making  and  self-supporting. 
Since  its  staff  receive  their  small  remuneration  in  terms  of 
exchange  credits,  it  runs  practically  on  its  own  wheels.  On 
registering  the  applicant  indicates  what  service  he  has  to 
give  and  what  service  he  wants  in  return.  A  filing  system, 
cross-indexed  by  names  and  by  services,  reveals  immediately 
just  what  can  be  arranged  for  him.  In  joining  the  Exchange 
each  registrant  is  supposed  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  but 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  many  and  payment  is  often  post- 
poned, waived  or  accepted  in  service.  The  office  so  far  finds 
it  necessary  to  charge  10  per  cent  of  each  accomplished  ex- 
change to  meet  operating  expenses.  Under  less  experimental 
conditions,  or  when  the  volume  of  interchange  increases,  this 
can  be  materially  reduced.  Ideally  it  should  not  be  charged 
at  all.  The  charge  of  course  is  in  terms  of  service.  Credits 
are  issued  each  member  through  a  system  of  accounting 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  bank.  Each  man  carries  his,  own 
little  book  with  its  double  column  of  debits  and  credits,  but 
instead  of  dollars  they  are  hours  of  work  computed  at  the 
going  scale. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  activities  the  Exchange  has 
developed  is  in  relation  to  housing.  Harassed  landlords 
are  persuaded  to  accept  various  types  of  exchange  credits  in- 
stead of  ejecting  tenants  who  are  unable  to  pay  rent.  Empty 
houses  and  apartments,  even  hotel  accommodations,  are 
made  available  in  return  for  the  work  of  carpenters,  paint- 
ers and  plumbers.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  loss  of  property 
by  foreclosure  has  been  prevented  by  this  means.  Finance 
and  realty  companies,  faced  with  a  dead-weight  of  taxed 
but  untenanted  property,  are  glad  to  cooperate  in  such  an 
arrangement. 

The  Exchange  also  deals  to  a  limited  but  growing  extent 
in  commodities.  Fruit  growers,  unable  to  sell  their  produce 
except  at  a  loss,  are  offering  tons  of  it  where  it  stands.  The 
Exchange  is  able  to  mobilize  pickers,  packers  and  trucks, 
who  collect  the  fruit  and  distribute  it  to  the  members. 

The  Exchange  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  logical  device 
which,  while  it  does  not  reach  very  deep  into  unemploy- 
ment distress,  does  somewhat  assuage  it.  The  Los  Angeles 
experiment  started  at  scratch  and  has  had  some  growing 
pains,  but  it  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it  offers  a 
pattern  which  other  communities  might  profitably  study 
either  for  a  new  section  of  a  going  non-profit-making  ex- 
change, or  as  a  new  activity  promoted  by  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  by  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 


Ups  and  Downs  of  Public  Recreation 


By  ROY  SMITH  WALLACE 

National  Recreation  Association 


^HROUGH  the  use  of  funds  designated  for  unem- 
ployment relief,  parks  and  playground  facilities  have 
materially  increased  or  improved  all  over  the  coun- 
try, one  of  the  by-products  of  the  made-work  relief  method  for 
unemployment.  A  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  tell  the  story. 

In  New  York  City,  thousands  of  men  employed  by  the 
funds  raised  by  the  Gibson  Committee  have  worked  in  muni- 
cipal parks,  grading,  surfacing  and  beautifying  playgrounds, 
tennis  courts,  baseball  fields.  In  Los  Angeles  one  million  of 
five  million  dollars  voted  for  unemployment  relief  was  allotted 
to  city  parks,  and  a  second  million  for  the  improvement  of 
facilities  and  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Commission.  With  this  latter  amount  seven- 
teen community  houses,  five  gymnasiums,  six  swimming-pools, 
three  bath  houses,  ten  baseball  diamonds,  fifty-seven  cement 
tennis  courts,  three  children's  wading  pools,  lights  for  night 
use  of  ten  baseball  diamonds  and  seven  tennis  centers,  and  a 
lifeguard  station  were  constructed.  In  addition  ten  unim- 
proved playground  sites  were  developed,  ten  park  areas  im- 
proved and  twenty-six  partially  completed  playgrounds  land- 
scaped and  equipped. 

In  Pittsburgh  with  material  furnished  through  municipal 
and  privately  donated  funds,  nearly  $400,000  was  spent  in 
1931,  improving  parks,  playgrounds,  swimming-pools  and 
other  recreation  areas.  Again  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
through  work-relief  to  twenty-four  hundred  men  costing  some 
$57,OOO  weekly  the  second  nine  holes  of  an  eighteen-hole 
golf  course  have  been  completed,  a  $100,000  clubhouse  has 
been  built,  and  five  or  six  public  parks  have  been  improved  to 
the  extent  of  $155,000  increase  in  value.  In  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
a  $10,000  privately  raised  work-relief  fund  has  paid  for  a 
swimming-pool. 

NO  one  knows  the  amount  of  money  so  spent.  Although  it 
is  not  yet  apparent  what  1932  will  bring  forth  it  seems 
probable  that  wherever  relief  is  furnished  through  provision 
of  work  opportunities,  parks  and  the  playgrounds  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  goodly  share  of  this  sort  of  service.  One  side 
of  the  shield. 

Never  were  these  facilities  more  urgently  needed.  The  de- 
pression has  greatly  enlarged  the  demand.  Eleven  hundred 
indoor  recreation  centers  in  more  than  one  hundred  cities 
show  a  64  per  cent  increase  in  attendance  during  the  winter  of 
I93O-3I.  Detroit  is  perhaps  typical.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  1931,  there  were  14,91 1,502  attendances  at  the  activities 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Recreation,  an  increase  of  59 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number  6,041,612 
were  adults.  Young  adults,  especially  young  men,  are  using 
both  playgrounds  and  indoor  facilities  more  than  ever  before. 
That  is,  when  they  are  free ;  in  fact  there  has  been  a  general 
decline  in  attendance  when  a  fee  is  charged. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Despite  increased 
demand,  regular  budget  appropriations  for  maintenance  and 
service  (which  includes  salaries  for  recreation  leaders)  have 
shown  a  drop. 


Although  this  fact  has  not  appeared  strikingly  in  the  statis- 
tics for  1931,  the  early  months  of  1932  have  shown  a  decided 
tendency  in  many  cities  to  make  substantial  cuts  in  recreation 
appropriations.  Some  cities,  such  as  Bradenton,  Florida; 
Elmira,  New  York ;  Fall  River,  Massachusetts ;  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  Mobile,  Alabama;  Saginaw,  Michigan,  and  Wau- 
kegan,  Illinois;  have  completely  abolished  recreation  service. 
Detroit,  always  an  outstanding  city  in  its  support  of  public 
recreation,  faced  with  serious  fiscal  difficulties,  has  reduced 
its  recreation  budget  by  about  50  per  cent ;  the  splendid  appro- 
priation of  $25,000,000  voted  in  1930  for  land  acquisition  in 
New  York  City  and  funds  for  improvement  of  recreation  areas 
have  been  placed  on  the  suspense  calendar;  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation  in  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  a  10  per  cent  cut 
in  salaries,  has  suffered  a  budget  reduction  of  about  one  third  ; 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  cut  its  budget  from  $47,000  to  1931  to 
$14,000  in  1932.  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  has  abandoned  its 
year-round  recreation  work  and  will  provide  only  for  summer 
playgrounds.  In  Dallas,  Texas,  the  appropriation  for  parks 
and  recreation  work  has  been  so  reduced  that  practically  only 
the  summer  program  will  be  maintained.  The  few  places 
where  there  have  been  even  slight  increases  are  outstanding 
exceptions. 

EVEN  though  all  possible  devices  will  be  used  to  mitigate 
the  effect  of  these  cuts,  including  marked  use  of  volun- 
teers, playgrounds  will  necessarily  be  closed,  programs  will  be 
less  interesting,  more  children  will  be  in  the  streets,  there  will 
be  fewer  baseball  games  and  leagues.  Handcraft  activities, 
social  activities,  musical  and  dramatic  activities  all  will  dim- 
inish in  number  and  interest.  These  reduced  services  necessarily 
result  in  a  larger  number  of  street  accidents,  a  larger  number 
of  arrests,  and  a  general  reduction  in  the  joy,  happiness,  fun, 
physical  and  mental  and  social  development  which  come  from 
play  and  recreation.  There  is  more  leisure  and  smaller  personal 
financial  resource  to  enrich  this  leisure  through  private 
expenditure. 

Curtailed  recreation  budgets  mean  that  recreation  admin- 
istrators are  called  upon  to  make  bricks  without  straw  at  a 
time  when  public  need  and  public  demand  call  for  enlarged 
activities.  Yet  all  the  arguments  for  public  recreation  which 
provide  healthful,  outdoor  activity,  keeping  fit,  which  tend  to 
reduce  delinquency  and  which  have  a  real  effect  on  character 
under  good  leadership— all  of  these  values  are  as  valid  and 
significant  today  as  ever,  possibly  more  so. 

It  would  seem  therefore  as  Governor  Roosevelt  said  re- 
cently at  Rochester,  even  granted  the  need  for  economy,  gov- 
ernment should  find  some  places  for  retrenchment  other  than 
through  reducing  these  social  services.  The  gains  that  are 
coming  to  parks  and  playgrounds  as  a  result  of  the  generally 
adopted  municipal  policy  of  having  the  unemployed  clear  new 
areas  for  recreation  purposes  or  improve  those  already  estab- 
lished, valuable  as  they  are,  are  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  loss  entailed  through  cuts  in  the  normal  budget  appro- 
priations for  these  services. 
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Roof-Top  Play 


N't  YORK  has  this  summer  its  first  roof  playground  for  the 
mothers  and  children  of  a  crowded  East-side  district.  The 
Recreation  and  Playground  Committee  of  the  Community  Coun- 
cils has  been  urging  for  years  the  use  of  the  roofs  of  school  build- 
ings for  playground  purposes.  Nearly  a  hundred  schools  with  some 
twenty-five  acres  of  roof  space  could,  it  claims,  be  so  used.  But 
school  authorities  have  for  various  reasons  been  averse  to  giving 
public  access  to  the  roofs  by  way  of  the  buildings.  To  counter  this 
objection  the  Committee  undertook  a  demonstration  at  its  own 
expense  which  is  just  now  ready  for  action.  An  outside  elevator 
has  been  built,  its  shaft  constructed  against  the  school  wall  but  its 
ance  open  to  the  street.  The  roof,  which  accommodates  three 
hundred  people,  is  enclosed  with  heavy  wire  netting  and  equipped 
with  drinking  fountains,  toilets  and  play  apparatus.  The  whole 
installation  cost  about  $25,000,  only  a  fraction  of  what  a  similar 
play  area  would  hare  cost  had  the  purchase  of  land  been  involved. 

As  Rural  Negroes  Prosper 

Iiincock  County,  in  the  heart  of  Georgia,  a  settlement  of 
_  roes  who  for  sixty  years  have  owned  and  operated  their 
own  farms  has  just  achieved  a  unique  community  center,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  it  is  said,  in  the  country.  It  is  a  commodious  cabin 
built  of  logs  hewn  from  the  surrounding  pine  woods,  with  founda- 
tions, chimneys  and  fireplaces  of  native  stone.  Included  in  the 
attractive  building  are  a  large  assembly  room,  a  library  and  museum, 
kitchen,  guestrooms  and  a  wide,  stone-pared  veranda.  The  building 
was  planned  and  constructed  by  the  men  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  Springfield  community  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
persons,  both  colored  and  white,  concerned  with  rural  Negro  life. 
By  its  own  efforts  it  has  steadily  pulled  itself  out  of  primitive 
conditions.  It  now  has  a  church  with  some  four  hundred  members, 
and  a  five-teacher  Rosenwald  school  with  a  shop  building  and  a 
teacher  of  agriculture  and  of  home  economics. 

When  an  Old  System  Creaks 

THE  burden  of  unemployment  relief  in  New  Hampshire, 
thrust  incontinently  on  to  an  antiquated  and  involved  system 
of  pauper  relief,  may  be  the  factor  which  will  effect  an  entire 
reorganization  of  welfare  services  in  that  state.  The  employment 
•he  state  of  trained  social  workers  to  be  lent  to  counties,  cities 
and  towns  for  investigations  and  case  work  is  seen  as  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  program  put  forward  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  of  Social  Work  by 
James  M.  Langley,  chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Relief.  Mr.  Langley  has  found  private  funds  inadequate  to 
present  needs  and  the  use  of  public  funds  complicated  by  the 
:ing  outmoded  social  machinery.  He  proposes  that  all  local 
direct-relief  activities  be  consolidated  into  a  single  state-wide 
organization  operating  through  seventeen  regional  offices  staffed 
with  competent  professional  workers.  Counties,  cities  and  towns 
would  delegate  to  these  offices  all  their  relief  work  with  the 
meeting  administrative  costs  and  the  local  bodies  appropriating, 
perhaps  on  a  contract  basis,  the  funds  for  direct  relief.  The  efforts 


of  private  agencies  and  of  existing  state  agencies  would  be  closely 
coordinated  under  a  governing  board  which  would  be  so  con- 
stituted that  private  as  well  as  public  funds  could  be  received  and 
administered. 

Belknap  County,  next-door  neighbor  to  Concord  the  capital, 
has  already  accepted  the  state's  offer  of  trained  workers.  Their 
sen-ices  will,  it  is  believed,  constitute  an  impressive  demonstra- 
tion for  the  lawmakers  when  Mr.  Langley's  plan  is  presented  to 
the  legislature  next  January. 

Food  in  Depression 


T  T  7"HF.N  family  societies  in  St.  Paul  were  shaken  by  the  justly 
T  T  famous  depression  out  of  their  established  methods  of  re- 
lief administration  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  problems 
of  purchasing  on  a  large  scale  and  of  equitable  relationships  with 
merchants  which  called  for  clear  and  definite  policies.  That 
Lengthening  Line,  the  report  of  relief  work  the  past  winter,  pre- 
pared by  the  Community  Chest,  outlines  the  policies  which  were 
evolved  and  which  have,  it  is  said,  effected  savings  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Home  economists  prepared  a  list  of  fifty  essential  food  item- 
on  each  of  which  retail  grocers  submit  monthly  bids  and  estab- 
lish unit  prices.  Families  are  required  to  select  and  grocers  to  sell 
from  this  list.  Budgets  for  various  sized  families  serve  as  guides 
in  requisitioning  food.  Certain  basic  items  appear  in  all  food 
budgets.  The  home  economists  have  also  made  up  standard  orders 
of  these  items,  sufficient  to  supply  an  average  family  for  a  month, 
but  in  addition  supplementary  orders  are  given  for  perishable 
foods  which  must  however  be  selected  from  the  standard  list. 
Nearly  every  substantial  •  grocer  in  the  city  is  cooperating  in  the 
procedure  which  has  proved  both  flexible  and  controllable  and 
satisfactory  alike  to  client,  tradesman  and  agency. 

Discredited  Jails 

/^CONNECTICUT  in  a  recently  completed  study  of  its  county 
\^J  jails  adds  another  stone  of  obloquy  to  "a  completely  dis- 
credited institution  without  friends  or  defenders  .  .  .  which  can- 
not, in  anything  like  its  present  form,  be  permitted  much  longer 
to  survive."  The  study  was  made  by  a  legislative  commission  with 
Jerome  Davis  of  Yale  University  as  chairman  and  Mrs.  William 
M.  Maltbie  of  Hartford  as  secretary.  Paul  W.  Garrert  did  the 
field  work  and  George  W.  Kirchwey  served  as  expert  consultant. 
The  recommendations  of  the  commission  presented  to  Governor 
Cross  for  transmission  to  the  legislature,  cut  clean  across  the  old 
tradition  of  the  county  jail  as  an  institution  for  sentence-serving. 
The  commission  proposes  that  a  new  central  state  penal  farm  be 
established  for  male  offenders  serving  terms  of  more  than  one 
month  and  that  all  women  offenders  be  committed  to  the  present 
state  farm  at  East  Lyme.  Existing  jails  would  be  used  chiefly  for 
the  detention  of  persons  awaiting  trial.  While  the  consideration 
of  measures  of  crime  prevention  was,  the  commission  felt,  outside 
its  province,  it  goes  on  record  as  urging  "that  in  the  case  of  those 
convicted  to  jail  sentences  even-  effort  be  made  to  enlarge  the  use 
of  the  judicial  and  administrative  policies  of  release  on  bail  or 
on  their  own  recognizance  of  persons  bound  over  for  trial,  and 
of  probation,  with  or  without  fine,  for  such  as  are  convicted  of 
jail  offences." 

FROM  the  Employment  Center  for  the  Handicapped  in  New- 
York  comes  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  its  clients 
are  suffering  no  worse  hardships  from  unemployment  in  these 
jobless  times  than  normal  folk.  "There  is  no  decided  tendency 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  discriminate  against  the  handicapped." 

As  a  counter  attraction  to  "ganging  up"  for  no  good  purpose 
the  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Police  Department 
has  organized,  to  run  through  the  summer,  a  city-wide  baseball  and 
track  tournament  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen 
years. 
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What  One  Clinic  Shows 

THE  claim  that  birth-control  information  is  sought  chiefly  by 
young  persons  who  wish  to  escape  responsibility  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  experience  summarized  in  the  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  Baltimore  Bureau  for  Contraceptive  Advice.  For  812  women 
who  have  consulted  the  Bureau  during  the  past  four  years  the  aver- 
age duration  of  marriage  was  a  little  more  than  eleven  years;  the 
average  number  of  pregnancies  was  5.81  ;  average  number  of  chil- 
dren, 4.84.  Nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  Bureau's  clients  are  the  wives 
of  unskilled  and  skilled  workers,  while  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
treated  is  slightly  higher  than  the  population  of  the  city  in  general, 
giving,  according  to  the  analysis  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  "no  sup- 
port to  the  often  repeated  criticism  of  birth  control  that  only  the 
'upper'  or  'socially  desirable'  classes  practice  it."  The  past  year's 
classification  of  patients  by  religion  was  much  the  same  as  in  earlier 
years:  Protestants,  70.8  per  cent;  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics 
or  Greek  Orthodox,  20.2  per  cent;  Jews,  9  per  cent.  Patients  are 
accepted  by  the  Bureau  only  when  referred  by  a  physician.  During 
the  past  year  they  were  sent  in  by  ninety-two  different  Baltimore 
physicians,  fifteen  physicians  from  Maryland  outside  the  city,  and 
two  physicians  in  neighboring  states. 

California's  Suicides 

* ALIFORNIA,  whose  cities  suffer  from  the  highest  suicide  rates 
in  the  United  States,  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  that 
the  193  i  figures  for  the  state  do  not  show  the  marked  increase  that 
has  been  recorded  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  "This  would 
indicate,"  the  State  Department  of  Health  comments,  "that  Cali- 
fornians  are  meeting  unfavorable  economic  conditions  with  cour- 
age and  that  financial  difficulties  constitute  a  negligible  factor  in 
California  suicides."  It  is  believed  that  the  high  rates  in  California, 
especially  among  single  men  past  middle  age,  are  due  in  part  to 
the  large  number  of  invalids  who  flock  there  from  other  states  to 
seek  health,  often  with  inadequate  funds  and  cut  off  from  home 
ties.  Suicides  by  gas  poisoning  were  considerably  fewer  in  1931 
than  in  1930,  a  result  which  the  department  believes  due  to  the 
fact  that  natural  gas,  which  contains  little  or  no  carbon  monoxide, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  far  more  dangerous  manufactured  gas 
in  most  California  communities. 

Where  Children  Get  Well 

THOUGH  the  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  thirty  years,  a 
first  announcement  to  the  general  public  has  just  been  made 
of  care  given  to  convalescent  babies  and  children  by  the  Speed- 
well Society,  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Junior  League.  The 
system,  originated  by  Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  is  believed  to 
offer  not  only  lower  costs  but  better  care  than  can  be  provided  for 
convalescent  children  in  institutions.  The  young  patients,  includ- 
ing convalescents  from  practically  all  diseases  of  children  but 
especially  from  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  asthma,  hilum  tubercu- 
losis, heart  trouble  and  poor  nutrition,  are  placed  in  foster  homes, 
usually  in  the  country,  supervised  by  the  daily  visits  of  a  nurse 
of  the  Society's  staff.  A  part-time  physician  is  constantly  on  call. 


The  Society  pays  the  foster  mother  from  $5  to  $7  a  week  and 
provides  a  quart  of  milk  daily  and  special  diets  at  need.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  1461  cases  handled  in  1931  was  $1.6 1  per  child  per 
day,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  cost  of  institutional  care,  which  aver- 
ages $2.25  a  day.  Children  are  selected  by  the  social-service  de- 
partments of  forty-one  hospitals,  who  take  into  consideration  the 
conditions  of  the  child  and  the  home  to  which  otherwise  the  hos- 
pital must  return  it.  The  Speedwell  plan  has  no  overhead  and  needs 
no  buildings;  it  has  proved  of  great  benefit,  its  sponsors  believe, 
to  children  who  convalesced  only  slowly  in  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere of  a  hospital  but  had  homes  unsuitable  for  their  care  or 
mothers  who  had  to  work.  According  to  May  F.  Heroy,  chairman 
of  the  Society,  it  "provides  a  solution  for  serious  problems  which 
are  not  confined  to  the  New  York  City  district  but  exist  wherever 
there  are  hospitals  and  sick  children." 

One  in  Five  Sees  His  Dentist 

SOME  twenty-four  million  Americans  consult  private  dentists 
each  year  at  an  average  cost  of  $18  per  patient,  according  to 
an  analysis,  Dental  Practice  and  Income,  made  for  the  American 
Dental  Association  by  Dr.  Maurice  Leven,  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  Dentists  (of  whom  the 
United  States  has  56,800  in  private  practice)  treat  eight  patients 
a  day  on  the  average— or  did  in  the  year  studied,  1929— and  come 
in  contact  with  an  average  of  430  different  patients  in  a  year. 
From  36  to  43  per  cent  of  the  money  they  take  in  goes  to  pay 
overhead  costs  such  as  rent,  materials  and  salaries  of  assistants. 
The  median  net  income  of  dentists  in  twenty  states  covered  by 
the  study  was  $4100;  median  gross  income,  $6600.  Losses  of 
dentists  due  to  uncollectable  bills  are  small,  but  greater  among 
those  with  a  wealthy  clientele  than  for  others.  Hourly  rates  which 
dentists  maintain  in  private  practice  range  from  a  median  of  $5 
an  hour  in  places  of  less  than  ten  thousand  population  to  $8  in 
cities  of  more  than  one  million.  Net  incomes  of  dentists  are  lower 
in  the  South  than  elsewhere,  while  of  the  cities  surveyed  New 
York  reported  the  highest  incomes,  followed  by  Los  Angeles. 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  The  study  is  to  be  published  in  book 
form  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  as  The  Practice  of  Den- 
tistry and  Income  of  Dentists  in  Twenty  States:  1929,  by  Maurice 
Leven. 


EXCITEMENT  entered  a  recent  chest  clinic  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York,  when  a  patient,  with  interpreter,  appeared  with  an  x-ray 
picture  and  report  and  clinic  history  taken  two  years  ago  in  Mos- 
cow, Russia.  Westchester's  Health,  the  weekly  of  the  Westchester 
County  Department  of  Health,  reports  that  "The  records  were 
very  complete  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  ones  used  in 
Westchester  County." 

A  BARGAIN!  With  a  budget  increase  of  12  per  cent  in  1931,  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Association  of  Pittsburgh  increased  the 
number  of  patients  in  all  services  45  per  cent;  number  of  visits, 
1 8  per  cent;  hours  of  nursing  care,  20  per  cent,  and  attendance 
at  child-health  conferences,  42  per  cent.  No  estimate  is  given  of 
added  percentage  of  wear  and  tear  on  nurses'  shoe  leather. 


THE  Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Center,  New  York  City,  has 
been  testing  a  new  type  of  roll-paper  film  for  tuberculosis  x-rays, 
and  believes  them  acceptable  for  routine  clinic  records  or  for 
use  in  examinations  of  large  groups,  to  screen  out  selected  cases 
for  intensive  study.  With  the  paper  film  an  x-ray  picture  plus  its 
interpretation  costs  about  40  cents  in  contrast  to  $1.25  with  cellu- 
loid film.  Further  study  is  under  way. 


WHEN  a  small  gray  cabin  boat  chugs  into  a  New  England  harbor, 
it's  likely  to  be  the  Jane  A.  Delano  nurse's  ambulance  tug  making 
its  rounds  of  isolated  islands.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  eleven 
Delano  nurses  of  the  Red  Cross  served  in  communities  too  remote 
or  too  poor  to  have  regular  service. 
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Chaos  in  Case  Work 

THE   SCIENTIFIC   BASIS   OF   SOCIAL   WORK,   by  Hfmritt  J.  Kurff. 
Coinmht    Cntrtrntj  Press.   424   ff.   Pnct   $3.75   foil  fa*  ff  Tke  Snrtty. 

DR.  KARPF'S  book  is  an  examination  of  family  social  work 
from   the   discipline   of  experimental   psychology   and   he 
employs  three  significant  avenues  of  approach.  In  the  first  he  takes 
the  testimony  of  social  workers  as  to  the  place  which  "science," 
usually  the  social  sciences,  has  played  in  the  creation  of  their  an. 
In  the  second  he  analyze  the  concepts,  methods  and  objectives  of 
the  family  case  worker  as  revealed  in  the  social  case  history  and 
•--ct«  each  datum  to  the  test  of  its  accuracy  as  a  concept  in  experi- 
mental psychology,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  social  worker  for 
tested  again  by  the  evidence  contained  in  the  case 
history.  In  the  third  approach  he  examines  the  catalogs  of  the 
professional  schools  of  social  work  to  determine  whether  there  is 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  scientific  disciplines  underlie 
family  social  case  work.  These  three  projects  are  strictly  scientific 
both  as  to  objectives  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  punned. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  author  found  almost  no  uni- 
form: ry  in  any  one  of  these  areas.  Perhaps  in  the  one  in  which  the 
testimony  of  social  workers  was  examined  there  was  a  certain  lip 
service  that  the  social  sciences  and  psychology,  at  least,  offer  valu- 
able guidance  to  the  case  worker.  But  the  evidence  of  the  second 
section  is  a  devastating  refutation  of  any  scientific  methodology  in 
social  case  treatmc  ng  whatever  is  shown  except  the  use 

of  those  intuitive  processes  or  reactions  which  the  social  experience 
of  the  race  has  selected  into  our  behaviors.  Such  treatment  can  be 
justified  as  kindly  or  common  sense  or  wholesome,  but  not  a* 
scien: 

More  disconcerting  was  the  utter  chaos  which  characterized  the 
curricula  of  the  schools  of  social  work.  There  was  only  one  course, 
that  in  social  case  work,  which  appeared  in  all  the  catalogs. 
In  all  the  other  elements  of  the  curriculum  each  school  appeared 
to  give  a  series  of  studies  quite  its  own.  Whether  such  an  amazing 
situation  is  the  result  of  the  inchoate  nature  of  the  practice  of  social 
case  work,  or  its  cause,  it  b  not  particularly  important  for  purposes 

•  review. 

Dr.  Kirpf  has  made  us  all  his  debtors  for  his  indisputable  find- 
ings based  upon  a  prodigious  amount  of  work.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  "scientific"  and  "profes- 
-1"  bases  of  our  practice  were  not  as  sound  as  they  might  be. 
work  shows  that  so  far  as  our  practice  goes  we  use  no  scientific 
methods  whatever  in  treatment,  and  so  far  as  professional  ednca- 
is  concerned  there  is  not  even  an  approach  to  an  agreement 
among  those  who  are  educating  the  next  generation  of  social  workers 
as  to  what  scientific  disciplines  or  methods  are  essential  to  an  honest 

ng  of  the  problems  of  family  social  ca>e  work. 
Wuhington  Vntogrsitj,  St.  Louis  F.  J.  BRUNO 

Capstone  of  Public  Service 

MEDICINE   AND  THE   STATE,  t>j  Sir  Anktir  \rv,koimt.   WOiumt  mi 
WOlrims.  Bdtimort.  295  ff.  Pnct  SJ.50  fort  Had  of  Tkt  S*rrrj. 

THIS  volume  of  philosophy,  this  conception  of  a  social  contract 
between  the  votaries  of  the  medical  sciences  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries, b  a  graceful  and  sturdy  capstone  of  that  structure  we 
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have  seen  grow  under  the  hand  of  the  author  over  almost  half  a 
century  of  public  service.  He  carries  us  far  towards  an  effective 
translation  of  discovery  into  distribution,  of  knowledge  into 
action,  and  even  when  he  sees  social  insurance  with  its  many  bene- 
fits as  a  mixed  blessing,  he  says:  "I  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate 
result.  The  solution  of  the  struggle  between  individual  interest 
and  communal  welfare  will  come— as  the  growth  of  communal 
concern  for  individual  welfare  has  come — by  the  creation  and 
growth  of  the  individual  conscience  to  an  extent  which  will 
prevent  communal  reason  from  being  swamped  by  unreasoning 
sympathy." 

He  is  sufficient  of  an  opportunist  to  follow  Gerard  Heard  in 
seeing  "the  change  of  man  from  a  physique  dominating  a  psyche 
to  a  psyche  dominating  a  physique."  When  the  spirit  and  sense  of 
this  book  are  accepted  into  the  physician-and-patient  relationship 
and  absorbed  into  the  conduct  of  public  and  personal  medical  care 
for  sick  and  well,  we  shall  be  a  people  not  only  saner  but  by  that 
token  nearer  to  a  practical  social  Christianity. 

The  book  is  timely,  its  message  will  be  widely  welcomed,  its 
effect  cannot  fail  to  be  permanent  and  beneficial  to  all  that  b 
worthy  in  the  social  aspects  of  medical  care.  It  is  the  indispensable 
fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  series  already  most  favorably 
reviewed  by  us  within  the  past  year.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

What  Man  Yearns  For 

THE  CRAVING  FOR  SUPERIORITY,  by  K,ymon4  Doty,  .n.  Engen  *•*«. 
YeJe  UmversXy  Press.  69  ft.  Price  $1.50  fortf**  of  Tke  Survey. 

THE  authors,  who  are  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of 
Human  Relations  at  Yale  University,  indicate  that  a  craving 
for  and  a  feeling  of  superiority  are  important,  fundamental  and 
almost  universal  factors  in  human  psychology.  Superiority  is  found 
as  a  matter  of  fact  as  well  as  in  feeling  and  craving,  whereas  a 
genuine  craving  for  inferiority  b  nonexistent.  They  suggest  that 
this  attitude  goes  back  to  biologic  foundations,  probably  to  the 
impulse  of  self-preservation.  Man's  greatest  triumph  of  superiority 
b  his  rising  above  death  because  against  time  alone  does  he  lack 
superiority.  This  is  a  brief  and  succinct  expression  of  an  idea  upon 
which  Alfred  Adler  has  built  up  an  entire  system.  The  brevity  of 
the  book  and  the  clearness  of  presentation  recommend  it  both  to 
those  who  feel  superior  in  their  inadequacy  and  are  inadequate  in 
their  superiority.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

York  City 


PLAY   BEHAVIOR   AND  CHOICE  OF  PLAY   MATERIALS  OF 
SCHOOL   CHILDREN,   by  Doratky   V**   Alstyne.    Unirersitj PC/ 
Press.  104  ff.  Price  $1.50  fostfvd  If  Tk*  Snriey. 

IN  a  note  on  this  volume  in  the  Midmonthly  Surrey  of  May,  the 
price  was  incorrectly  given  as  $  I  instead  of  $  1.50. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  TOWN  PLANNING,  by  Tkomcs  Adams. 
Uocmillan.  400  ft.  Price  $6.SO  fottfoJ  of  Tkt  Survey. 

ANY  one  wishing  to  know  what  has  been  done  and  what  has  been 
accepted  as  good  practice  in  town  planning  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States  will  find  this  book  a  valuable  guide, 

SOCIAL  CHANGES  IN  1931.  etKte,  by  fVOHom  F.  Oobnm.  University  of 
Cku»oo  Prrs*.  142  ff.  Price  $1  fostfmd  of  Tkt  Smrvey. 

THE  fifth  annual  inventory  of  American  social  life,  here  re- 
printed from  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  brings  the  views 
of  experts  as  to  our  1931  course  in  population,  invention,  labor, 
medicine,  city  and  rural  life,  the  family,  the  child,  women,  crime 
and  religion. 

THE  AFRICAN  CHILD:  Aa  account  of  the  Interactional  Conference  on 
African  Children.  Genera,  by  Evelyn  Sktrf.  Longmans.  Green.  125  ff. 
Pnct  (1  fostfmii  of  Tkt  Survey. 

THIS  report  on  the  first  international  conference  on  child  wel- 
fare in  Africa  marks  the  extension  of  this  movement  to  a  definitely 
organized  program  of  cooperative  work  for  African  children.  More 
significant  even  than  the  liberal  resolutions  and  the  reports  of 
shockingly  handicapped  conditions,  was  the  array  of  nearly  two 
hundred  delegates,  official  and  unofficial,  native,  colonial  and 
European,  medical,  educational,  governmental  and  religions. 


DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


CHILD    WELFARE    LEAGUE    OF 

AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,   President, 

152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 


ourtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUND ATlpN— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportu- 
nity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00,  including  monthly  journal. 


Religious  Organizations 


GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 

U.  S.  A. — 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  A  national  organization  for  all  girls, 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Provides 
opportunities  for  character  growth  and  friend- 
ship through  a  program  adapted  to  local  needs. 
Membership  46,000. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING-^- 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL   SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION   OF    BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION —  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES  :-75c  a  line   (actual) 
for  four  insertions. 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,288  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  85  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  39  centers  in  15  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 
Official  Publication:  The  Jewish  Woman. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Frank    J.     Bruno,    president,     St. 

Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  82  N. 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  June  11-17,  1933.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
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rJ  frtm  p*ft  jas)  woman  received  she  bought  dried 

vegetable*  and  canned  goods.  With  thU  she  made  a  *oup  and  when- 
:he  member*  of  the  family  felt  hungry  they  just  ate  tome  of  the 
toup. 

Here  is  a  family  of  a  pregnant  mother  and  three  children.  They 
had  only  two  meals  a  day  and  managed  by  having  breakfast  about 
ii  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  then  advancing  the  time  of  their  eve- 
ning meaL  Breakfast  consisted  of  cocoa  and  bread  and  butter;  the 
evening  meal  of  canned  soup. 

One  woman  went  along  the  docks  and  picked  up  vegetables  that 
fell  from  the  wagons.  Sometime*  the  fish  vendors  gave  her  fish  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  On  two  different  occasions  this  family  was  without 
food  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

One  famiry  had  nothing  the  day  the  food  order  stopped  until  9 
o'clock  at  night.  Then  the  mother  went  to  a  friend's  house  and  begged 
for  a  loaf  of  bread.  This  woman  finally  got  two  day*'  work  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  day.  She  bought  a  little  meat  and  made  a  stew 
from  vegetables  picked  up,  which  they  cooked  over  again  every  day 
to  prevent  its  spoiling. 

Another  family's  food  consisted  of  potatoes,  rice,  bread  and  coffee, 
and  for  a  period  of  a  day  and  a  half  they  had  no  food  at  all 

S  mat  or  Cotts  fan:  Are  the  ca»e*  you  are  citing  typical  or  extreme? 

Mr.  dtSdnseiniti:  They  are  typical.  I  could  tell  you  about  many 
other*,  but  while  tragic  it  would  become  monotonous  and  a  few  will 
illustrate  the  situation  as  well  as  many. 

It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  know  that  need  will  be 
greater  the  coming  winter.  It  is  apparent  that  the  $300,000,- 
ooo  federal  appropriation  if  made,  large  as  it  sounds  to  the 
man  on  the  street,  will  not  solve  the  nation-wide  problem  of 
unemployment  relief  in  the  winter  of  1932-33.  That  it  would 
help,  no  one  will  deny.  That  it  would  do  more  than  that  no 
one  should  expect.  The  extent  of  its  helpfulness  would  depend 
wholly  on  the  sound  intelligence  and  experience  that  goes  into 
the  planning  of  the  next  few  weeks.  Unemployment  relief  pro- 
grams these  past  two  years  of  mounting  trouble  have  been 
scarcely  more  than  a  patchwork  of  month-to-month  expediency 
with  little  coordination  and  less  plan.  The  advent  of  federal 
funds  as  reinforcement  for  local  resources  would  offer  an 
opportunity  and  impose  a  responsibility*  to  drop  catch-as-catch- 
can  methods  and  build  a  strong  correlated  program  in  which 
every  community  chest,  even-  public  and  private  agency,  every 
city,  county,  state  resource  would  have  its  place  and  function. 
x-  one  would  be  let  off  because  Uncle  Sam  takes  hold.  Uncle 
Sam  is  just  one  of  the  team.  How  far  his  added  strength  would 
count  in  pulling  the  load  would  depend  precisely  on  the  team 
work  of  "heach  an'  hevery  bloomin'  soul."  If  his  contribution 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  solvent  of  local  difficulties,  if  by 
reason  of  it  any  single  community  resource  were  let  down, 
then  the  strength  of  the  new  team-mate  would  be  dissipated 
and  the  last  estate  of  that  community  would  be  worse  than  its 
first.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  Congressional  action,  the  situa- 
tion is  up  to  the  governors,  to  the  social  workers,  to  all  good 
citizens  of  the  forty-eight  states. 


With  Regrets 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  not  usually  think  it  necessary  to  correct 
•cd  errors  in  quoting  remarks  of  mine.  Often  the  reporter  or 
••••pesetter  improves  the  original.  The  Survey  of  June  I  5,  how- 
ever, gives  me  an  opportunity  not  to  be  resisted,  to  drive  home  a 
point.   Someone— author,   typist,   typesetter  or  proof-reader— has 
rated  to  me  this  comment  on  social  economic  planning:  "Our 
plan  will  be  exactly  commensurate  with  the  control  which  we 
ckante  to  establish."  I  said:  "the  control  which  we  choose  to 
establish." 

I  am  afraid  that  The  Survey  is  the  more  realistic.  It  would  appear 
that  "chance"  is  likely  to  determine  our  next  steps  in  economic 
policy.  But  I  still  plead  for  the  word  "chooie" 

City  MAKT  VAW  KLEECK 


Make  a  discovery 
in  washing  machines 


WHEN  you  discover  G-E  on  •  washing  machine,  you've 
come  upon  an  entirely  new  way  to  wash  clothes. 

For  the  G-E  Activator— see  it  work  at  your  nearest 
dealer— doe*  away  with  the  idea  that  clothes  have  to  be 
rubbed  roughly  to  get  them  clean.  There'*  no  damag- 
ing friction,  no  rubbing,  in  the  G-E  washer. 

The  Activator  washes  clothe*  by  creating  a  powerful 
ocean-like  surf  that  sends  suds  and  water  rushing,  pell- 
mell,  through  the  clothes.  There's  a  real  undertow— a 
real  pull  of  rushing  water— in  the  G-E  washer.  Lower 
one  end  of  a  towel  into  its  teething  tub— you'll  get  a 
real  tug  on  that  towel— the  tug  of  water  that  races  down 
to  the  bottom,  out  to  the  sides,  and  up  to  the  top.  much 
a*  waves  race  at  the  seashore. 

In  no  time,  clothe*  are  clean,  ready  for  the  line. 
Every  piece  separate— no  bunching.  Every  piece  certain 
of  a  longer  life— for  the  G-E  surely  caves  fabric. 

Before  you  buy  a  washer,  make  certain  that  you  see 
a  G-E. 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

HOME   LAUNDRY   EQUIPMENT 


Of  ipecUJ  imtereil  /•  uomrm 
nrrjr   irrtt  tmj   ftxctpt 
S flint  Time. 


join  ike   G-E  Circle-mi  the  fir 
')   mt   moon,    Eaten   Dsiligb: 


Medical  and  Hospital  Insurance 
for  American 
Wage-Earners 

Employees  of  mining,  lumber  and  railroad  com- 
panies secure  medical  care  (for  non-compensation  in- 
jury and  disease)  on  the  insurance  principle.  A 
growing  number  of  American  families  are  insuring 
medical  and  hospital  care  by  paying  a  fixed  amount 
periodically  to  a  hospital  or  "group  clinic".  Do 
these  plans  afford  a  basis  for  generalized  voluntary 
medical  insurance  for  40,000,000  wage-earners?  Are 
trade  union  and  employee  sick  benefit  funds  capable 
of  development  to  include  medical  care  in  addition 
to  "income  protection"?  What  are  the  prospects 
for  compulsory  sickness  insurance  legislation?  Is 
the  attitude  of  doctors  towards  "contract  practice" 
an  obstacle  to  medical  insurance? 

These  and  other  questions  are  discussed  in  "THE 
PURCHASE  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  THROUGH 
FIXED  PERIODIC  PAYMENT"  by  Pierce  Wil- 
liams of  the  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  (320  pages,  6x9,  cloth-bound.)  Price 
$3,  postpaid,  from  The  Survey,  or  the  publisher. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH, 
Incorporated 

51   Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
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Public  Health  Nursing— 1932 

I  RECENTLY  made  two  sheets  out  of 
eight  sacks  that  cow-feed  is  sold  in. 
They  were  for  a  boy  who  has  typhoid 
fever  in  a  home  that  is  not  acquainted  with 
sheets.  I  put  an  article  in  the  county  paper 
asking  each  farmer  to  bring  in  one  or  two 
of  these  sacks.  The  committee  will  make 
them  into  sheets,  pillow  slips  and  layettes  to 
loan  to  families  while  there  is  sickness  in 
the  house."—  Flora  Williams,  county  nurse, 
West  Virginia, 

FROM  the  International  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  representing  more  than 
fifty  countries,  comes  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  Second  International 
Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Paris  in  1935.  The  First  Inter- 
national Congress  was  held  in  1930  and  at 
that  time,  on  the  twenty-second  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  pioneer  Con- 
necticut Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the 
permanent  International  Committee  was 
organized  with  Clifford  W.  Beers  as  gen- 
eral secretary. 


What  a  Woman! 

JUDGE  FLORENCE  E.  ALLEN  of  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  has  set  the  Cleveland  poli- 
ticians by  the  ears  with  the  announcement 
of  her  candidacy  for  Congress  in  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Republican  district.  And  she  a 
Democrat,  with  two  years  to  go  in  her 
present  office,  and  a  good  prospect  of  re- 
election! Things  like  that  just  aren't  done 
in  Ohio  politics,  especially  for  such  a  reason 
as  Judge  Allen's— that  in  her  opinion  the 
present  crisis  is  not  judicial  but  legislative 
and  she  wants  to  be  where  she  can  do  the 
most  good.  No  wonder  the  old-line  politi- 
cians hold  their  heads  and  say  "Whotta- 
woman!"  This  is  not  Judge  Allen's  first 
political  indiscretion.  As  a  candidate  for 
her  present  office  she  declined  party  aid  and 
ran  as  an  independent  because,  forsooth, 
she  believed  that  the  judiciary  should  not 
seek  partisan  support.  And  she  won.  What 
a  woman! 

THE  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  has  lent  a  specialist  in 
nutrition,  Pauline  Murran,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  conduct  classes  in  nutri- 
tion for  nurses  so  that  they  in  turn  may 
teach  mothers  to  spend  the  family's  food 
money  healthfully.  Courses  are  intended 
especially  for  nurses  in  charge  of  baby 
health  stations  and  prenatal  clinics.  In 
evolving  healthful  and  economical  diet- 
aries consideration  is  given  to  religious 
requirements,  national  customs,  racial  preju- 
dices and  market  conditions. 

HARRIET  ANDERSON,  well  known  social 
worker,  until  her  retirement  three  years  ago 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Travelers  Aid  Societies,  died  suddenly  last 


month  of  a  heart  attack  at  her  home  in  Louis- 
vine,  Kentucky.  Since  returning  to  Louisville 
Miss  Anderson  had  been  an  indefatigable 
volunteer  worker  in  unemployment  relief. 
Her  last  undertaking  was  the  organization 
and  supervision  of  a  project  for  the  place- 
ment of  city  workers  on  farms. 

JANE  M.  HOEY,  who  part-times  between 
social  welfare,  as  assistant  director  of  the 
New  York  Welfare  Council,  and  crime,  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Crime  Commission, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  State  Prison  Ad- 
ministration Board. 

BANK  failures  and  reduced  seal  sales  have 
hit  the  South  Carolina  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion so  hard  that  it  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
tract the  program  of  its  Child  Health  Edu- 
cation Service  and  thereby  to  lose  Nell 
Whaley,  the  valued  director  of  that  service. 
The  program  will  be  continued  so  far  as 
may  be  through  the  efforts  of  a  committee. 

THE  first  breach  in  the  masculine  soli- 
darity of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Estella  Ford  Warner, 
formerly  director  of  the  Marion  County 
Health  Demonstration,  who  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  first  woman  to  be  com- 
missioned a  surgeon  in  that  service. 

R.  TEMPLETON  SMITH,  vice-president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Welfare  Fund  of 
Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Augustus  K.  Oliver 
who  has  held  the  office  ever  since  the  organi- 
zation was  formed. 

A  WANDERING  heel,  or  something,  has  occa- 
sioned a  small  flock  of  changes  among  com- 
munity chest  executives.  L.  F.  Zahniser,  for 
two  years  with  the  Erie,  Pa.,  chest,  has  gone 
into  business  while  Mrs.  F.  H.  Flowers,  sec- 
retary of  the  chest  since  its  organization, 
carries  on.  .  .  .  E.  J.  Hornick,  once  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  is  now  with  the  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  chest.  .  .  .  C.  K.  Warne  has  betaken 
himself  from  Spokane  to  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
to  the  Community  Welfare  Federation.  .  .  . 
H.  O.  Hunter,  once  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  re- 
cently on  field  work  for  the  Association  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  has  taken 
on  the  Grand  Rapids  Community  Chest,  suc- 
ceeding Victor  S.  Woodward.  .  .  .  Victor  P. 
Blaine  has  resigned  at  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
and  Lisle  Burroughs  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  lead  off  this 
year  in  reaching  over  into  "our"  field  with 
honorary  degrees.  It  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  on  Shelby  M.  Harrison,  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
"an  alumnus  who  has  brought  honor  on 
Northwestern  through  his  ability  as  admin- 
istrator in  the  field  of  social  welfare  and  as 
a  contributor  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge through  his  publications  on  industrial 
and  social  problems  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities."  Mr.  Harrison  made  the 
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commencement  address  at  Northwestern  on 
June  13.  ...  New  York  University  conferred 
on  Thomas  Adams,  city  planner,  engineer  of 
the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Engineering,  and  on  one  of  its 
own  daughters,  Florence  E.  Allen,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  University  has  distinguished  a 
woman  with  this  particular  degree.  .  .  .  And 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  has  made  a 
Master  of  Arts  out  of  Lena  Ross  whose 
achievements  with  her  "girls"  in  the  Wom- 
en's Reformatory  at  Rutland  were  celebrated 
in  The  Survey  of  August  i,  1931. 

NURSES  up  and  down  the  country  share 
with  those  of  New  York  the  shock  and  sor- 
row occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Mathilde  S.  Kuhlman,  R.  N.,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health.  Miss 
Kuhlman  was  identified  with  public  health 
nursing  from  its  first  feeble  beginnings  and 
was  always  an  enthusiastic  and  able  leader. 
She  was  brought  into  state  service  by  Dr. 
Herman  M.  Biggs  in  1918  and  two  years 
later  was  charged  with  developing  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Health  Nursing,  now  the 
largest  in  the  country.  Miss  Kuhlman  was  a 
past-president  of  the  State  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing  and  was  affiliated 
with  all  the  important  national  nursing  or- 
ganizations. 

AT  its  recent  annual  meeting  the  Boys' 
Club  Federation  of  America  announced  the 
William  Lewis  Butcher  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Fund  as  a  tribute  to  one  who  was  long 
a  leader  in  work  for  boys.  The  fund  will  be 
raised  within  the  organization  and  the  in- 
come used  for  the  training  of  leaders.  The 
Federation  reelected  its  old  officers. 

FRIENDS  and  associates  of  the  late  Eugene 
S.  Gilmore,  for  twenty-five  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital, 
Chicago,  have  formed  the  Eugene  S.  Gil- 
more  Memorial  Foundation  to  establish  a 
fund  for  scholarships  for  the  graduates  of 
the  Wesley  Memorial  School  of  Nursing.  An 
appropriate  tablet  will  also  be  placed  in  the 
hospital. 

THE  T.  E.  R.  A.,  New  York's  pet  name  for 
its  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, now  has  a  division  of  research 
and  statistics  with  Emma  O.  Lundberg  in 
charge.  The  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  still  insists  that  Miss  Lundberg  is 
only  loaned. 

MANY  people  in  many  walks  of  life  heard 
with  regret  of  the  recent  death  of  Sarah  F. 
Burrows,  for  nearly  forty  years  on  the  staff 
of  New  York  C.  O.  S.  Gentle  and  kindly 
but  firm  withal,  she  had  the  confidence  and 
affection  alike  of  wealthy  contributors  and 
humble  clients.  She  retired  four  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  seventy. 

MARY  G.  SCHONBERG,  recently  civic  secre- 
tary of  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  suc- 
ceeding Estelle  M.  Sternberger. 

MILDRED  KING  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York,  has  gone  to  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Hospital 
as  chief  of  the  social  service  department. 
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The  Qist  of  It 

A~  President  Hoover's  request.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated $100,000  to  send  the  men  of  the  Bonus  Army 
back  to  their  homes  by  railroad,  with  an  allowance 
of  seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  food  en  route.  The 
action  came  after  our  article  (page  341)  had  been  written 
KRONER  JACKSOX,  a  Boston! an,  worker  for  many  good 
and  liberal  causes  who  of  late  has  been  a  freelance  jour- 
nalist in  Washington.  The  method  of  handling  the  men  had 
not  yet  been  announced.  And  there  appeared  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  all  of  them  would  accept  it  and  go. 
They  marched  on  Washington  to  demand   an   advanced 
bonus  payment,  and  were  flatly  refused.  They  have  been 
•ed  to  live  in  makeshift  huts  and  eat  makeshift  meals, 
chiefly  of  their  own  supplying.  And  now  they  are  to  be 
sent  home  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  railroad  fares  and 
per  diem  allowance  are  to  be  charged  against  their  bonus, 
without  interest. 

Ol'T  from  Confusion,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams'  arti- 
cle in  the  June  Graphic,  has  aroused  widespread  dis- 
cuuion.  both  as  an  article  and  in  the  slightly  different  form 
in  which  he  gave  it  a*  an  address  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  It  has  been  widely  applauded 
and  widely  criticized  by  those  who  spring  to  the  defense 
of  the  religious  motive  and  of  organized  religion.  On  page 
346  MOKXIS  S.  LAZIROX  takes  up  the  challenge  on  the  posi- 
note  of  one  who  believes  that  we  shall  not  get  on  with 
the  making  of  a  better  world  without  a  broadly  religious 
motive.  Dr.  Larazon  is  rabbi  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Con- 
ation. Readers  of  The  Survey  Midmonthly  will  recall 
his  Obligation  to  Bear  Witness  in  the  issue  of  January  15— 
a  ringing  challenge  to  social  and  religious  workers  to  speak 
up  as  to  the  economic  causes  of  the  misery  with  which  they 
must  deal  even  if  such  testimony  would  bear  down  on  their 
wealthy   contributor*.    In    an   early   issue,   probably   next 
month,  we  shall  publish  a  closely  related  article  by  Helen 
Cody  Baker,  Confession  of  Faith,  a  Modern  Woman's  Cate- 
•  ... 


THE  commissioner  of  welfare  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  Ruth  Taylor,  is  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  rapidly  growing  profession  of  public  social  service.  She 
is  a  social  worker,  trained,  experienced,  highly  regarded  by 
her  confrere*.  But  she  is  also  to  a  degree  in  politics,  for 
come  November  her  name  will  be  in  the  voting  machines 
for  election  to  the  post  to  which  she  was  appointed  to  fill 
out  the  term  of  a  predecessor  who  died  in  office.  HAZEL 
CVVXIVG,  who  writes  of  Miss  Taylor  (page  349)  started  in 
Boston  and  Radcliffe  and  as  a  teacher  in  a  private  school 
for  girls,  whence  she  burst  into  the  city  room  of  a  Boston 
daily,  then  one  in  New  York,  and  now  is  freelancing  in 
both  newspapers  and  magazines  from  her  home  in  Yonkers. 
where  she  is  a  constituent  of  Miss  Taylor's  and  one  of 
those  who  assert  in  their  modest  way  that  "nothing  is  too 
good  for  Westchester." 

LiST  month  we  published  Walter  Hard's  Vermont,  a 
Way  of  Life,  in  which  was  described  the  modest 
security  of  a  man  who  grows  most  of  his  own  food  and 
has  a  cash  crop  of  milk,  cordwood  and  maple-sugar  off  his 
own  place.  This  month  RUBE  BOROUGH  tells  (page  353)  of 
the  city  man  who  rebels  at  machines  and  cities  and  panics 
and  sets  up  on  a  little  place  on  a  California  hilltop  where  he 
too  can  grow  most  of  his  own  food,  with  occasional  writ- 
ing as  a  cash  crop.  Mr.  Borough,  who  grew  up  in  Michi- 
gan where  his  grandparents  were  among  the  pioneers, 
turned  up  presently  as  a  reporter  in  Los  Angeles  and  as 
collaborator  with  Judge  Lindsey  in  The  Dangerous  Life. 
A  while  back  he  wrote  us:  "This  weekend  we  bad  beets 
and  beet-greens— there's  a  real  agrarian's  dish  for  you, 
topped  with  strips  of  bacon— fresh  young  turnips  in  cream, 
carrots  and  radishes  from  this  garden.  I've  got  the  various 
vegetables  coming  on  in  succession  so  that  I  believe  our 
major  food  articles  each  week  will  come  from  the  garden 
until  late  in  the  fall.  If  I  had  my  goats  and  chickens  now, 
I  wouldn't  have  to  buy  a  durned  thing!" 

TURNING  from  stories  of  her  clients  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Cleveland.  ELEAXOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 
here  (page  358)  plays  gaily  with  the  idea  of  applying  test; 
to  the  testers— physical,  mental,  vocational  tests  to  social 
workers,  nurses,  doctors,  policemen,  teachers  and  those 
other  assorted  "busybodies"  who  are  so  ready  to  prescribe 
sure  cures  for  their  fellow*. 
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Unknown  Soldiers 

By  GARDNER  JACKSON 


army  of  bonus-seeking  veterans  now  laying 
siege  to  the  Nation's  Capitol  fits  into  no  pre- 
cise  category  formulated  by  sociologists  or 
mass  psychologists.  The  abstractions  phrased 
by  academic  students  of  the  faltering  Amer- 
ican system  do  not  encompass  the  swift-mov- 
ing and  vital  forces  which  sent  thousands  of  men  in  their 
prime  of  life  to  dig  in  like  rats  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  on  the  Anacostia  mud  flats  bordering  the  Potomac  River, 
with  a  defiant  yet  passive  determination  which  still  held  when 
this  article  was  written,  July  i. 

They  are  a  conglomerate  and  colorful  mass,  these  men  of 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  years  old,  who  have  been  thrown  out 
of  jobs  and  homes  by  the  collapse  of  the  post-war  boom.  Like 
their  more  learned  brothers,  the  economists,  they  are  quite 
bewildered.  They  know  neither  the  cause  of  the  depression  nor 
the  way  out.  But  they  have  found  something  to  do  immediately. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  mass  technique  which  they 
learned  as  recruits  or  drafted  men  preparing  to  fight  for  the 
American  scheme  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
is  serviceable  to  them  in  times  of  peace  when  that  scheme  has 
failed  them.  And  they  fall  back  into  that  technique  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  been  just  yesterday  that  they  first  stumbled  into 
squads,  platoons  and  companies  under  the  bullying  of  a  tough 
top-sergeant.  Without  second  thought  they  called  themselves 
"The  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force." 

One  may  not  agree  intellectually  or  even  sympathize  emo- 
tionally with  the  stated  object  

of  these  bonus  marchers  on  their 
spontaneous  trek  from  all  corners 
of  the  country  to  Washington. 
But  one  cannot  mingle  much  with 
them  and  escape  the  positive  im- 
pression  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  moved  by  more  than  a 
mere  urge  to  collect  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece.  Blindly,  if  you 
will,  they  are  searching  for  secur- 
ity, and  many  of  them  realize  that 
a  few  hundred  dollars  will  not 
give  them  that. 

It  is  true  (as  this  is  written) 


are 


the  men  of  this  Bonus 
Expeditionary  Force?  Are  they 
looking  for  an  easy  berth,  or  does  it  take 
a  sturdy  sort  of  American  to  trek  the 
breadth  of  the  continent  to  petition  a 
government  that  once  called  him  a  hero?. 
What  hare  they  been  doing  since  the  War? 
How  did  the  depression  get  them?  Are 
they  Communists?  Who  are  their  leaders? 
What  do  they  think  of  their  country?  Is 
the  bonus  all  they  want? 


that  nothing  in  the  statements  of  the  army's  leaders  has  out- 
lined a  program  for  security.  They  have  harped  almost  solely 
upon  the  bonus.  But  in  conversations  with  \N  .  \\  .  Waters, 
thirty-four-year-old  ex-canning  factory  superintendent  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  who  led  the  first  contingent  here  and  who 
has  three  times  been  elected  leader,  it  was  clear,  early  in  the 
siege,  that  he  and  his  associates  thought  of  their  enterprise  as 
one  destined  to  be  the  vanguard  of  a  march  of  the  general 
unemployed  to  demand  of  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  com- 
plete program  that  would  insure  jobs  and  relief  for  all.  The 
bonus  was  just  a  strategic  device  they  were  using. 

Waters,  an  ex-Socialist,  has  an  attitude  typical  of  the  aver- 
age run  of  men  in  the  army,  though  he  is  superior  to  the  mass 
in  training  and  personality.  He  was  driven  to  the  adventure 
by  sheer  desperation.  He  had  been  out  of  a  job  for  more  than 
a  year— which  is  true  of  95  per  cent  of  the  bonus  marchers. 
His  wife  and  two  small  children  were  getting  along  as  best 
they  could  on  relief  by  friends  and  the  regular  agencies.  Why 
not  try  to  collect  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  still  owing  him 
on  his  adjusted  service  certificate?  If  he  left  home  there  would 
be  one  less  mouth  to  feed. 

Over  and  over  this  story,  with  slight  variations,  has  been 
repeated  to  me  by  members  of  the  army.  "What's  the  good 
of  going  back  home,  if  we  haven't  got  jobs  or  money  ?"  they 
ask.  "The  wife  and  kids  are  better  off  without  us.  They  get 
their  relief  whether  we're  there  or  not.  And  they  don't  have 
to  worn-  about  us  hanging  around  and  about  feeding  us." 

That   note   of   sharp   discomfort 

over  being  in  the  home  without  a 
job  is  in  the  tones  of  many  of 
them— a  sense  of  deep  uneasiness 
as  their  wives  perform  their  house- 
keeping and  mothering  tasks  un- 
der distressing  circumstances  or 
even  perhaps  work  at  odd  jobs  as 
charwomen  or  waitresses  while 
they,  the  supposed  breadwinners, 
are  idle. 

No  accurate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  married  men  among 
the  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  bonus  marchers  is  pos- 
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"Li\e  their  more  learned  brothers,  the  economists,  they  are  bewildered;  and  they 
\now  neither  the  cause  of  the  depression  nor  the  way  out  of  it" 


sible,  but  it  is  safe  to  place  the  proportion  at  60  per  cent.  More 
than  half  of  that  number,  to  be  conservative  in  my  figures, 
have  children.  When  the  camps  were  fairly  well  established  an 
increasing  number  of  veterans  began  to  arrive  with  their  fami- 
lies. The  wailing  of  ill-nourished  youngsters  became  common. 
Milk  was  scarce. 

THESE  men  did  not  appear  to  be  starving  as  they  hiked  or 
rode  into  Washington  in  rattletrap  old  cars  and  trucks. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  picture  of  the  men  drawn  by  bonus- 
thumping  politicians  in  Congress  and  by  some  newspaper 
correspondents.  But  consider  for  a  moment  the  manner  in 
which  these  marchers  dug  in  and  organized  themselves  on  the 
Anacostia  mud  flats  without  help  from  anyone.  Consider  the 
appalling  living  conditions  which  they  underwent  there  and 
elsewhere  in  the  city  for  five  weeks  before  a  sign  of  serious 
sickness  appeared  among  them.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  fair 
evidence  that  they  were  not  worn  down  by  starvation. 

That  first  contingent  of  veterans  from  Oregon,  and  those 
from  other  states  which  followed  in  rapid  succession,  who 
were  lodged  across  the  Potomac  by  Brig.-Gen.  Pelham  D. 
Glassford,  superintendent  of  the  District  police,  swept  up  over 
a  hill  beyond  the  Anacostia  flats,  scavenged  the  city  dump  heap 
on  top  of  it  and  literally,  within  the  space  of  several  days,  built 


their  camp  out  of  that  refuse  plunder.  Such 
an  accomplishment  hardly  seems  the  work  of 
men  languid  from  under-nourishment. 

Egg-crates,  paper-boxes,  rusty  bed-springs ; 
fenders,  bodies  and  seats  from  junked  autos; 
pieces  of  corrugated  iron  roofing,  rusty  fence- 
wire,  filthy  old  bed-ticking,  chicken-coops, 
moth-eaten  blankets,  parts  of  baby  carriages— 
these  and  scores  of  other  articles  composing 
the  dump-heap  of  a  large  city  went  to  make 
the  dog  hovels  under  which  the  veterans 
sought  protection.  Burdock  leaves  and  long 
grasses  from  the  mud  flats,  woven  into  the 
chicken  wire,  were  prized  roofing  material. 
There  the  veterans  slept,  under  primitive 
shelters  barely  high  enough  to  allow  their 
bodies  to  turn,  and  there  many  of  them  still 
sleep,  rain  or  shine,  under  conditions  reminis- 
cent of  war.  This  Anacostia  camp  is  the  main 
camp,  housing,  or  perhaps  more  accurately, 
sheltering  ten  thousand  members  of  the  army. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  General  Glass- 
ford,  the  only  official  of  either  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  federal  government  willing 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
veterans,  a  small  amount  of  lumber  was 
secured  to  build  sheds.  He  also  was  instru- 
mental in  borrowing  some  tents  from  a  neigh- 
boring National  Guard  outfit,  while  other 
tents  were  set  up  by  the  "Sallies"  and  other 
religious  organizations.  One  of  the  tents  had 
a  large  sign  on  it  proclaiming,  "Christian 
Services  —  morning  —  afternoon  —  evening  — 
Jesus  Saves." 

The  ex-soldiers  outside  the  Anacostia 
camp— those  in  the  vacant  buildings  and  in 
the  two  camps  where  barracks  and  tents  were 
ready,  fared  somewhat  better.  But  even  they, 
lacking  anything  approaching  an  adequate 
supply  of  cots,  beds  or  mattresses,  have  been 
living  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  life.  Yet 

they  all  have  shown  a  surprising  resilience  under  it— hardly  the 

resilience  of  starving  men. 

THOUGH  not  actually  starving,  these  men— the  60  per 
cent  of  them  who  are  not  mere  floaters  or  out  for  a  lark- 
are  at  the  end  of  their  ropes.  They  are  close  enough  to  starva- 
tion to  know  what  it  means  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  depression  began  to  get  its  talons  in  them  over  a  year  ago. 
The  stark  realization  of  what  they  are  up  against  came  gradu- 
ally. They  lost  their  regular  jobs  as  sheet-metal  workers,  lum- 
berjacks and  sewer  builders.  They  were  able  to  piece  out  for  a 
while  with  odd  jobs— jobs  mowing  lawns,  helping  in  truck  gar- 
dens, washing  automobiles,  digging  ditches,  doing  anything  to 
get  a  few  dollars  for  home.  Then  these  odd  jobs  got  scarcer  and 
were  no  longer  to  be  had.  That's  the  average  story  of  the  army. 
And  what  do  they  say  to  those  critics,  academic  or  political, 
who  accuse  them  of  attacking  the  democratic  process  by  going 
to  Washington  in  large  numbers,  with  the  implied  threat  of 
direct  action  always  in  the  background  ?  This  is  what  they  say 
in  the  first  issue  of  their  newspaper,  The  B.  E.  F.  News,  and 
in  a  thousand  ways,  full  of  oaths,  individually: 

It  is  the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  appeal  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  something  he  favors,  or  to  remon- 
strate against  something  of  which  he  disapproves.  That  right  is  in- 
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herent  in  our  citizenship,  and  it  is  as  fundamentally  American  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  evidence  that  this  right  is  exer- 
cised every  day  mount*  to  the  sky.  Who  is  so  dumb  that  he  does  not 
know  of  the  lobbies  at  Washington  maintained  by  the  powerful  in- 
terests seeking  to  retard  or  to  advance  measures  about  which  they 

MB ,  •  .  ii  > 

are  LOW.I  I  IKU  . 

Such  lobbies  are  as  numerous 
as  the  leaves  of  the  forest.  Many 
of  them  are  known  to  the  nation. 
The  high  tariff  brigade  was  dis- 
clmcd  in  all  its  ramifications  dur- 
ing the  regime  of  Joe  Grundy. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League,  under 
the  masterful  leadership  of 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  dominated 
the  government  and  terrified 
both  the  Congress  and  the  exec- 
departments.  The  Anti- 
Prohibitionists  are  now  having 
their  day.  The  Steel  Interests, 
The  Railroad  Interests,  The 
Woolen  Interests  —  The  Finan- 
cial Interests— all  have  their  lob- 
bies here. 

Does  anyone  tell  them  to  go 
home?  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
any  smooth  fellow  who  throws 
dinners  at  the  Willard  be- 
ing ordered  out  of  town  '•  Not 
so  you  could  notice  it.  The  dis- 
tinction is  that  the  B.E.F.  have 
no  money  to  spend  on  luxurious 
entertainment,  and  do  not  under- 
stand the  subtle  methods  of  their 
wily  competitors.  But  they  are 
sustained  by  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause.  They  hare  come  to 
appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
I'nited  States.  And  they  are  go- 
ing to  stick. 

And  with  what  grim  humor  their  point  of  view  is  reflected 
in  the  slogans  on  their  hovels  and  battered  cars.  "Hoover 
Diet,"  on  a  placard  over  two  dry  crusts  and  a  glass  of  water 
placed  on  a  stand  in  front  of  one  shelter.  "Contributed  by 
Senator  Reed  of  Penn.,"  pinned  over  two  dry  and  bare  old 
bones  on  a  box  in  front  of  another. 

"Millions  for  War,  not  one  cent  for  hungry  vets,"  on  a  bat- 
tered old  car  is  repeated  in  a  hundred  variations.  "Food  and 
clothing  now.  Not  a  coffin  later,"  is  another  common  one. 
Others  of  the  dozens  are:  "Did  the  U.  S.  ever  have  ragged 
soldiers?  Not  until  today";  "Help  us  to  get  the  wrinkles  out 
of  our  bellies" ;  "God  loves  a  cheerful  giver.  So  docs  a  hungry 
vet." 


"These  men  of  35  to  45  yean  old,  who  were  thrown  out  of  jobs 
and  homes  by  the  collapse  of  the  post-war  boom" 


One  veteran  with  gruesome  cynicism,  made  three  graves  in 
front  of  his  hut,  decorated  them  with  white  stones  and  fash- 
ioned realistic  heads  from  vegetables  and  wood  as  headstones 
for  each.  They  simulated  the  graves  of  Mellon,  Dawes  and 

Hoover  and  bore  such  inscrip- 
v   ».  tions  as  "Mellon  In  Hell." 

Humor  of  a  lighter  mood— 
and  typical  of  the  esprit  de 
corps  which  animated  the 
army  during  its  early  weeks 
in  Washington— was  provided 
by  the  veteran  who  rescued  a 
broken-down  baby  carriage 
from  the  dump-heap,  hoisted 
it  to  the  platform  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Anacostia  camp,  had 
the  bugler  blow  assembly,  and 
when  the  crowd  gathered, 
shouted, "Anybody  who  wants 
to  go  home— here's  transporta- 
tion !  Here's  transportation 
for  any  baby  in  the  crowd !" 
The  men  argue  among 
themselves  a  great  deal,  so 
much  that  it  is  surprising  there 
have  been  so  few  physical  en- 
counters. They  shoot  craps 
for  what  little  stakes  they 
have  and  bandy  rumors  as 
they  used  to  in  the  War.  But 
they  do  not  sing— not  even  on 
their  formal  demonstration 
marches  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Short  rations  discourage  singing. 


I 
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Commanders    Left  to  right:  Elmer  Jensen,  Salt  La\e  C;:>,  \V    \X'.  Waters,  George  Kleinbody, 
A    F.  Taylor.  Portland,  Ore.  Waters,  ex-factory  superintendent,  has  been  leader  three  times 


A  PARADOX  of  the  bonus  army  is  the  virulence  of  their 
,/~\_  curses  at  both  the  bankers  and  the  Communists.  They 
treat  the  latter  roughly  whenever  they  can  lay  hands  on  them. 
They  have  to  be  content  with  using  words  to  lambast  the  for- 
mer. These  veterans  denounce  Hoover,  insist  it  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  have  a  job  and  that  the  government  should 
take  over  the  industries  of  the  country  to  make  that  possible 
and  then,  in  the  next  breath,  they  swear  vengeance  on  "the 
reds  who  come  in  here  trying  to  stir  up  trouble  with  their 
Marxism,  Leninism  and  Bolshevism." 

Mike  Thomas,  unemployed  structural  steel  worker  from 

Camden,  New  Jersey,  who 
did  an  extraordinarily  com- 
petent job  organizing  the 
Anacostia  camp,  epitomizes 
this  paradox.  Mike  is  a 
renegade  A.  F.  of  L.  man 
who  rebelled  against  the 
racketeers  in  that  organiza- 
tion. Yet,  as  commander  of 
the  camp,  he  was  as  active 
as  anyone  in  running  down 
reds.  And  all  the  while  he 
admitted  on  the  side  that 
they  had  a  lot  of  good 
ideas. 

Red-baiting  in  the  camps 
may  or  may  not  have  been 
stirred  up  by  agents  provo- 
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According  to  who  counts  them,  14,000  to  17,000  men  li^e  these  are  camped  at  Washington  waiting  for  something  to  be  done 
for  them.  Boxes  of  boo\s  come  in  with  the  other  supplies.  What  they  miss  now  is  the  "T" — and  Elsie  Janis 


cateur  of  the  government  but  it  was  obviously  whipped  up  by 
the  press.  Every  veteran  for  a  time  was  spying  on  every  other. 
It  is  apparent  that  these  men  still  have  a  hangover  from  their 
red-baiting  jag  of  war-  and  immediate  post-war  days.  It  is 
further  evident  that  they  have  not  recovered  from  the  con- 
current jag  of  100%  patriotism.  They  wave  the  flag,  keep 
their  decorations  shined  and  boast  of  the  blood  they  lost  in 
defense  of  their  country.  Yet  I  pass  on  what  one  gentle,  intel- 
ligent, little  acetylene  welder  from  up-state  New  York  (with 
a  wife  whose  teeth  sorely  need  attention  and  a  small  daughter 
who  is  guyed  at  school  because  of  her  ragged  clothes)  said  to 
me:  "They  kick  about  the  reds  all  the  time,  but  that's  what 
they're  making  out  of  us  and  don't  realize  it.  There's  no  tell- 
ing what  will  happen." 

COMMENT  has  been  general  on  the  excellent  discipline 
evidenced  by  the  polyglot  army  in  which  Negroes  and 
whites  mingle  without  restriction  and  in  which  the  relatively 
few  white-collar  workers— the  lawyers,  doctors,  newspaper 
men  and  office  men— are  taking  the  scanty  pot-luck  with  coal 
miners,  truck  drivers  and  plumbers.  The  men  up  to  the  time 
these  words  are  set  down  have,  indeed,  practised  the  first  large 
scale  attempt  to  mimic  Mahatma  Gandhi's  passive  resistance 
(I  might  be  thrown  out  as  a  red  if  I  told  them  that  in  person) . 
Gathered  in  large  numbers  around  the  Capitol  the  night  the 
Senate  voted  down  the  bonus  bill,  they  were  in  an  uncertain 
mood  when  they  heard  the  news.  There  was  great  tension  and 
considerable  growling.  A  brief  word  from  young  Waters  on 


the  Capitol  steps  sent  them  home.  Nor  did  their  resentment 
flare  into  active  demonstration  when  the  police  raised  the 
drawbridge  over  the  Potomac  to  keep  back  a  large  body  of 
them  headed  for  the  Capitol. 

Among  the  factors  contributing  to  this  passivity,  three  seem 
to  me  prominent.  First  is  the  understanding  and  intelligent 
handling  of  their  problems  by  General  Glassford  and  the 
police  under  his  direction.  Second  is  the  habit  of  routine  and 
acquiescence  established  in  them  by  their  service  in  the  War— 
a  habit  which  is  not  easily  lost  once  it  is  firmly  implanted. 
Third  is  realization  by  the  veterans  that,  although  they  have 
far  from  universal  support  for  their  bonus  demand,  they  have 
strong  sympathy  of  large  sections  of  public  opinion  for  their 
general  predicament.  They  have  the  hunch  that  violence  of  any 
kind  might  alienate  that  support. 

Two  exceptions  should  be  noted  to  the  application  of  an 
accolade  of  passive  resistance  (if  it  be  one)  to  the  bonus  army. 
They  commandeered  trains  whenever  possible  en  route  to 
Washington  and  a  certain  group  of  them  led  by  John  Pace 
and  his  Detroit  veterans  have  commandeered  vacant  buildings 
in  back  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pace  and  his  men 
are  members  of  the  Workers  Ex-Servicemen's  League,  though 
they  insist  they  are  not  Communists.  Pace,  a  sewer  contractor, 
seems  to  be  an  able  and  fearless  leader  of  his  contingent.  He 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  what  he  labels  "the  vest-pocket  dictator- 
ship" of  Commander  Waters  and  insists  that  the  army  should 
be  directed  by  "rank  and  file"  leadership. 
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bacl(  home  if  we  haven  t  got  any  jobs  or  money1  The  wife  and  l{ids  are  better  of  without  us. 
e\  whether  we're  there  or  not.  Arid  they  don  t  have  to  worry  about  us  hanging  around 


THE  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  forces  which  led  these 
thousands  of  men  to  lay  siege  on  Washington  are  strong 
forces  which  require  more  than  intellectual  leadership.  They 
have  not  had  leadership  yet.  Father  Cox  of  Pittsburgh  has 
given  the  men  a  tirade  against  the  bankers  and  told  them  to 
•:  fast.  The  radio  priest.  Father  Cougiilin,  has  loaned  them 
five  thousand  dollars,  inveighed  against  the  Communists  and 
likewise  told  them  to  stick  fast.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
financing  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  has  put  some  of  his 
high-power  writers  on  the  expedition  and  tried  to  exploit 
it  for  his  own  purposes. 

But  there  has  been  no  genuine  leadership.  That  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  this  army,  this  microcosm  of  American  life 
under  conditions  of  a  deep  depression.  Which  way  are  the 
forces  to  turn  ? 

Young  Waters,  assuming  the  role  of  "hard-boiled  dictator" 
following  his  re-election  after  twice  resigning  due  to  internal 
dissension,  has  ordered  his  army  to  drill  an  hour  each  day. 
"Twenty  thousand  men  doing  squads  right  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at!"  he  declares.  If  his 
men  respond  and  are  not  disintegrated  by  the  threatened 
spread  of  epidemic  dysentery,  what  is  to  be  done  about  that? 
Starve  them  into  disbanding?  It  won't  work.  Fascism?  Social- 
ism? Communism?  What?  The  forces  that  gathered  this 
bonus  army  from  every  state  in  the  union  are  on  the  move. 
They  seem  to  be  swift.  Who  will  direct  them?  And  which 


A  month  after  the  army  had  descended  upon  Washington  I 


was  stopped  at  Cotuit,  Massachusetts,  in  the  center  of  Cape 
Cod,  by  as  Yankee  a  cranberry  farmer  as  ever  spoke  with  a 
nasal  twang.  "You've  just  come  from  Washington  ?"  he  asked. 
"Have  you  seen  the  bonus  army  and  talked  with  any  of  the 
boys?  Are  they  going  to  get  anywhere?" 

An  eagerness  born  of  months  of  miserable  insecurity  was 
in  his  words.  A  war  veteran  himself,  he  told  me  what  the 
depression  had  done  to  him  and  his  family.  He  was  pinning 
anxious  faith  on  his  ex-buddies  gathered  in  Washington.  "I'd 
be  down  there  myself  with  them  now."  he  exclaimed,  "if  I 
didn't  have  to  stay  here  to  get  what  little  I  can  on  my  crops. 
But  I  tell  you  this— if  next  winter  is  as  bad  as  last  I'm  not 
going  to  take  it  lying  down.  I  don't  know  just  what  I'll  do, 
but  I'll  do  something.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  others  down  here 
that  feel  the  same  way." 

The  bonus  army,  justifiably  or  not,  has,  indeed,  become  the 
symbol  of  hopeful  action  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
throughout  the  country  who,  like  the  Cape  Cod  Yankee,  are 
so  much  on  the  ragged  edge  that  they  will  not  take  another 
winter  like  the  last  one  "lying  down."  It  is,  in  short,  the  first 
significant  manifestation  of  desperate  unrest  in  this  country- 
after  three  years  of  the  depression. 

All  efforts  to  disperse  it  at  this  time  seem  to  fail,  including 
the  Congressional  appropriation  of  Sioo.ooo  for  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence  for  the  men  en  route  to  their  homes.  With 
Waters  and  his  advisers  conceiving  themselves  more  and  more 
as  American  Hitlers,  it  begs  louder  than  ever  for  intelligent 
and  aggressive  leadership.  Will  our  American  scene  provide 
that  leadership? 


Confusion  Less  Confounded 

A  Rabbi  Takes  Up  the  Challenge  of  a  Psychiatrist 
By  MORRIS  S.  LAZARON 


GHE  article  by  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams, 
Out  From  Confusion,  in  the  June  Survey 
Graphic  is  a  magnificent  protest  against  the 
sham,  self-delusion  and  hypocrisy  of  contem- 
porary life.  His  protest  is  brave,  sound  and 
salutary.  His  evident  sincerity  made  the  read- 
ing of  it  a  moving  experience. 

Because  I  agree  so  heartily  with  Dr.  Williams'  indictment 
and  share  his  indignation  at  the  cruel  wrongs  that  create 
human  misery  I  am  loath  to  take  issue  with  him.  Yet  he  has 
made  such  summary  disposition  of  matters  I  deem  vital  that 
I  cannot  keep  silent.  Certainly  if  "doctors  disagree"  in  the 
diagnosis  of  physical  ailments— their  own  field— I,  a  mere 
rabbi,  may  offer  to  a  learned  psychiatrist  something  of  diag- 
nosis and  remedy  for  the  social  malaise  which  lies  as  much 
in  my  field  as  in  his. 

THE  article  begins  on  the  current  note  of  disillusionment. 
We  thought  "we  were  building  a  better  society  on  the  basis 
of  justice,  duty,  generosity,  charity  derived  from  brotherly 
love."  But  we  were  only  making  a  "beginning."  Every  social 
advance  was  microscopic  and  came  at  the  cost  of  terrific  effort. 
We  have  had  a  continual  struggle  to  promote  the  social  good 
because  devotion  to  the  common  weal  is  only  a  lip-loyalty; 
because  man  is  an  aggressive  animal ;  because  though  he  at- 
tempts to  conceal  his  aggressiveness  beneath  an  assumption 
of  kindliness  he  succeeds  only  in  rationalizing  his  innate  sel- 
fishness, he  does  not  sublimate  it.  This  dichotomy  between 
what  man  really  is  and  what  he  professes  to  be  produces  a 
sense  of  guilt  which  expresses  itself  in  compensatory  hyp- 
ocrisy, cruelty,  anti-social  and  repressive  laws  and  institutions. 
Dr.  Williams  declares  it  is  stupid  and  futile  to  go  to  religion. 
The  "preacher"  is  the  "professional  tragedy  of  this  genera- 
tion." He  finds  himself  torn  at  every  step  by  the  interests  of 
his  own  inner  convictions,  his  personal  needs  and  the  limita- 
cions  the  social  order  forces  upon  him.  The  social  worker  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  equally  futile  because  he  too  depends 
for  his  livelihood  on  the  very  groups  which  create  the  prob- 
lems he  is  challenged  to  solve.  We  cannot  find  any  solution 
to  the  problem  outside  man.  God  can't  help.  Man  must  find 
within  himself  the  power  to  curb  his  aggressiveness  and  direct 
it  into  social  channels.  This  contemplates  the  acceptance  of  a 
new  set  of  principles  to  govern  industry  and  human  relations. 
And  this  means  open  confession  that  we  are  not  really  moved 
by  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity;  it  means  we  accept 
the  fact  that  we  are  naturally  aggressive  and  selfish.  Then 
having  made  peace  with  ourselves  by  this  confession  and  having 
thus  removed  the  sense  of  guilt,  we  can  begin  the  task  of  social 
reconstruction  with  much  greater  chance  of  success. 

DR.  WILLIAMS  resents  the  slowness  of  social  progress. 
But  when  one  counts  the  aeons  of  time  it  took  to  make 
the  earth,  to  develop  the  animal,  to  evolve  man,  why  should 
it  be  disillusioning  to  realize  that  it  takes  time  to  civilize  and 


socialize  man  ?  In  the  natural  order  progress  is  measured  by 
centuries  of  centuries.  Why  should  the  cultivation  of  man's 
spirit  take  less  time? 

I  might  say  to  Dr.  Williams  that  it  seems  passing  strange 
too  that  it  takes  so  long  to  cure  some  forms  of  mental  func- 
tional deviation.  As  a  psychiatrist  he  might  reply  that  the 
malady  is  the  result  of  long  accumulation  of  numerous  fac- 
tors; the  disturbance  is  but  the  final  result.  But  if  it  takes  so 
long  to  re-integrate  and  stabilize  an  individual,  why  is  it  so 
strange  that  it  takes  time  to  bring  to  fulfillment  all  the  latent 
nobilities  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  complex  rela- 
tions of  the  social,  political  and  economic  order? 

DR.  WILLIAMS  is  on  much  sounder  ground  when  he 
asks  why  so  much  effort  is  required  to  achieve  an  obvious 
social  benefit.  He  answers :  because  the  men  and  women  who 
support  the  welfare  agencies  are  torn  between  two  interests— 
their  loyalty  to  the  organization  and  their  own  personal  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  the  present  social  order,  with  the 
latter  really  dominant.  I  put  the  issue  more  sharply.  The  social 
worker  is  confronted  with  problems  which  have  been  created 
by  the  very  men  who  support  his  work.  The  system  which 
makes  possible  generous  gifts  creates  the  poverty  which  the 
worker  is  called  upon  to  alleviate.  There  is  no  permanent  social 
usefulness  in  caring  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  this 
year  when  next  year  another  hundred  will  be  added  to  the 
list.  The  problems  are  created  by  defects  in  the  system.  The 
duty  of  our  generation  is  to  reconstruct  the  system.  [See  The 
Obligation  to  Bear  Witness,  by  Morris  S.  Lazaron,  Survey 
Midmonthly,  January  1932.] 

Trapped  in  this  dilemma,  what  is  the  way  out  ?  According 
to  Dr.  Williams  God  can't  help.  Religion  is  bankrupt ;  its 
leaders  pathetic  failures.  Social  work  and  workers  are  in 
danger  of  an  equally  tragic  debacle. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  logical  thing  to  do  would  be 
for  us  all  to  resign  forthwith  as  social  workers  and  ministers 
and  join  the  social  revolutionaries.  But  Dr.  Williams  proposes 
nothing  so  radical  as  this.  He  proposes  simply  that  we  recog- 
nize the  devil  in  man  and  adjust  our  ideals  and  principles 
accordingly. 

But  is  this  idea  of  his  anything  so  startling  or  new?  Hasn't 
western  civilization  always  reckoned  with  the  devil  in  man? 
For  all  his  denial  of  religion,  is  the  author  not  raising  the 
ghost  of  the  old  evangelical  superstitions?  I  am  reminded  of  a 
familiar  quatrain : 

You  ask  me  for  something  original 
I  hardly  know  where  to  begin 

For  I  possess  nothing  original 
Excepting  original  sin. 

But  Dr.  Williams  reverts  not  only  to  theological  patterns 
—mirabile  dictu—he  actually  ascends  the  pulpit  and  cries  out 
with  the  preachers  of  all  time.  (This  naive,  unconscious  rever- 
sion is  delightful,  especially  coming  from  a  psychiatrist.) 
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We  need  to  confess  our  tin*— our  sins  of  aggression  against  each 
other.  We  need  lo  search  our»elves  and  to  discover  what  is  true  of 
ourselves.  We  do  not  love  each  other.  We  must  admit  this.  Until  we 
do  admit  it  there  is  no  hope  for  us.  When  frankly  we  do  admit  it 
we  shall  at  least  be  ready  to  make  a  beginning. 

Here  Dr.  Williams,  who  criticized  the  "beginnings"  of 
social  endeavor,  pleads  for  a  beginning  of  his  own  sort.  But 
is  there  really  any  difference  between  the  beginning*  of  child- 
clinic  work  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  and  the  beginnings  of 
a  mass  recognition  that  we  are  all  aggressive  creatures?  Per- 
haps these  very  beginnings,  child  clinics  here  and  there,  little 
oases  established  after  years  of  arduous  labor,  result  from  the 
silent,  persistent  influences  of  those  principles  of  religion,  of 
justice  and  brotherhood  which  Dr.  Williams  minimizes. 


H 


OWEVER   we  should   meet  the  author  on   his  own 
ground. 


In  these  difficult  times  we  are  told  that  we  should  go  to  temple; 
that  we  should  get  in  touch  with  God.  We  do  not  need  the  temple. 
We  do  not  need  to  get  in  touch  with  God.  We  need  to  get  in  touch 
with  each  other. 

This  is  perfectly  plain  speaking.  Personally  I  welcome  it. 
It  represents  the  point  of  view  of  many  people.  It  is  stupid 
for  religionists  to  throw  up  their  hands  in  horror  and  utter 
"blasphemy !"  Although  religion  is  to  me  the  profoundest 
experience  and  the  ultimate  explanation  of  reality  to  which 
man  can  attain  at  present,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  this  is 
but  one  interpretation  of  the  universe.  Other  interpretations 
are  held  to  be  true  by  other  people.  For  me  religion  represents 
truth.  My  desire  here  is  to  point  out  why  I  believe  religion 
cannot  be  ignored  in  any  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of 
social  maladjustment. 

I  admit  the  tragic  position  in  which  religion  finds  itself 
today.  Oftentimes  the  very  men  who  support  church  and 
.gogue  are  those  responsible  for  the  problems  that  plague 
.\s  I  have  pointed  out  from  my  own  pulpit  and  elsewhere, 
one  of  the  searching  questions  that  church  and  synagogue  must 
face  today  is  this:  are  they  brave  enough  to  risk  the  support 
of  rich  contributors  by  challenging  the  soundness  of  the  entire 
system  which  enriches  them  ?  I  maintain  that  when  the  record 
of  these  terrible  years  is  put  down,  foremost  among  the  names 
of  those  who  have  preached  and  practiced  this  doctrine  week 
in,  week  out  will  be  enlightened  men  and  women  in  the  pews 
and  fearless  clergy,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish.  This  is 
all  perfectly  obvious.  But  it  is  just  as  well  to  state  it  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  indulge  in  wholesale  condemnation 
of  religion. 

But  Dr.  Williams'  point  is  not  whether  individual  ministers, 
priests  and  rabbis  have  done  this ;  it  is  rather  whether  God  and 
church  and  synagogue  are  needed.  He  says  No.  I  say  Yes.  I 
say  Yes  because  the  dynamic  which  these  men  have  found,  the 
inspiration  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  for  social  justice 
in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  is  still  the  most  powerful  in- 
centive to  stir  the  will  and  move  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
of  men. 

DR.  WILLIAMS  declares  that  all  we  need  do  is  to  recog- 
nize that  we  do  not  love  one  another.  Then  we  shall 
take  the  first  step  out  from  confusion.  I  hold  that  we  already 
recognize  this.  I  suggest  further  that  the  mere  recognition 
does  not  offer  sufficient  stimulus  even  for  a  beginning.  The 
majority  of  men  need  a  greater  dynamic  than  knowledge.  I 
believe  we  can  find  that  dynamic  best  in  the  very  churches 
and  synagogues  to  which  Dr.  Williams  declares  that  we  need 


not  go.  Or  rather  to  which  he  says  we  should  not  go. 
Churches  and  synagogues  represent  not  themselves  but 
the  eternal  spirit  of  justice  and  human  kindness.  Many  of 
them  are  not  worthy  of  the  things  they  symbolize ;  many  seem 
to  care  more  about  the  preservation  of  the  institution,  its  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  its  credos  and  theologies,  than  they  do 
about  a  juster  economy.  But  at  their  best  they  offer  stimulus 
to  social  responsibility  which  no  amount  of  knowledge  can 
offer. 

DR.  WILLIAMS  approaches  the  social  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  psychiatrist.  Certain  mental  mala- 
dies are  caused  by  the  non-recognition  of  potent  factors  that 
lie  beneath  the  surface  of  our  consciousness.  Through  the 
probing  of  the  psychiatrist  these  influences,  ideas,  fears  and 
prejudices  are  brought  to  the  surface ;  we  recognize  how  they 
dominate  our  conduct.  Having  revealed  them,  we  are  able  to 
release  ourselves  from  them.  We  substitute  something  more 
normal  and  healing.  The  method  is  good  in  dealing  with  an 
individual  patient.  Whether  it  will  work  as  a  solution  of  the 
social  problems  of  our  time  is  questionable.  It  is  excellent  to 
call  contemporary  society  before  the  bar  and  indict  it  of 
hypocrisy.  Society  may  repent  and  "hit  the  sawdust  trail." 
But  I  doubt  it.  To  tell  a  man  he  is  "aggressive"  will  not  cause 
him  to  stop  being  aggressive.  He  needs  another  stimulus.  I 
can  hear  some  of  the  men  on  our  church  and  charity  boards 
say:  "All  right,  Dr.  Williams,  I'm  aggressive.  I  know  it.  But 
what  about  it?"  To  tell  society  it  is  hypocritical  and  self- 
seeking  will  not  cause  society  to  stop  being  so.  Another,  a  more 
vital  challenge  is  necessary. 

I'm  afraid  Dr.  Williams  attributes  a  greater  measure  of 
developed  social  conscience  than  we  really  have.  It  is  not  the 
feeling  of  guilt  or  the  lack  of  it  that  inhibits  social  advance. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Dr.  Williams  has  gotten 
tied  up  with  the  terminology,  the  ideology  and  the  patterns 
of  thinking  of  the  psychiatrist.  It  is  a  perfectly  understand- 
able mistake.  Just  as  of  course  he  will  say  of  me:  "Well, 
Rabbi,  in  your  plea  for  religion  you  are  reverting  to  the 
patter  and  patterns  of  your  kind."  I'll  admit  this.  But  only 
in  part.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  to  a  man :  You've  been  acting 
as  though  you  were  prompted  by  the  highest  of  motives 
whereas  in  truth  you  are  really  a  selfish,  aggressive  and  un- 
pleasant fellow.  Consequently  you  are  suffering  from  a  feeling 
of  guilt.  Recognize  the  common  clay  you  are  and  act  on  it 
and  not  only  you  but  everyone  else  will  be  happier.  That  is 
what  Dr.  Williams  would  say.  At  least  so  I  understand  him. 
But  how  in  the  world  this  will  make  for  a  better  social  order 
Dr.  Williams  does  not  make  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  say  to  a  man  or  to  society:  We  are 
all  human  beings.  Wre  have  not  only  bad  tendencies  but  good 
tendencies.  We  are  capable  not  only  of  selfishness  and  greed 
but  of  good-will  and  love.  We  were  created  that  way.  We  are 
all  of  us  caught  up  in  this  mysterious  experience  called  life. 
We  are  parts  of  a  process  which,  while  at  times  it  seems  ob- 
jective, cruel,  ruthless,  is  at  other  times  intimate,  personal, 
kindly.  For  every  catastrophe  I  can  point  to  a  blessing.  The 
thunderstorm  that  wrought  havoc  to  crop  and  habitation 
cleanses  the  air,  waters  the  ground  and  evokes  the  ministra- 
tions of  healing  and  helpfulness  for  the  stricken  and  forlorn. 
For  every  disease  the  frantic  effort  to  discover  cause  and  cure. 
For  every  famine*  the  outstretched  hands  to  feed  the  hungry. 
And  in  your  personal  life  you  have  known  heartache  and 
frustration  and  despair ;  but  you  have  known  also  work  and 
struggle  and  achievemeat.  the  tenderness  of  friendship  and 
love,  the  joy  of  fulfillment.  You  do  not  comprehend  it  all 
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but  faint  intimations  come  to  you,  whispers  that  tell  you  it 
is  "all  a  part  of  one  stupendous  whole" ;  that  you,  one  single 
being,  are  worthy  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Some  intelligence 
is  attempting  a  glorious  adventure  with  nature  and  humanity 
as  materials.  You  are  necessary  not  only  to  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  story  of  life  but  necessary  also  to  its  happy 
conclusion. 

Will  you  work  with  that  mind  and  will  and  love  we  call 
God  ?  He  expects  it  of  you.  Will  you  yield  to  the  promptings 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  within  you  and  so  in 
your  own  life  further  this  mystic  process  of  evolving  glory  in 
which  we  all  have  a  share  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  second  approach,  this  religious 
approach  obviously  offers  the  stronger  and  more  dynamic  stim- 
ulus to  the  will. 

BUT  Dr.  Williams  appears  to  change  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ment when  he  declares:  "Aggression  acknowledged,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  it."  And  the 
method  he  suggests  is:  "We  must  put  down  aggression  as  it 
exists  today." 

This  apparently  reverses  his  position.  First  he  took  the 
ground  that  to  acknowledge  aggression  and  bring  it  to  light 
would  be  sufficient.  Now  he  declares  that  it  must  be  turned 
to  social  account  by  putting  it  down;  we  must  not  be  afraid 
"to  use  force  where  necessary"  to  put  down  aggression  when 
that  force  would  be  for  the  common  interest.  But  what  does 
he  mean  by  force?  He  has  decried  force  from  "without."  He 
says:  "Man's  fear  drives  him  to  seek  security  where  he  will 
never  find  it— outside  himself  in  defensive-offensive  group 
alliances  with  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  eventually  armies 
and  to  sanctify  in  the  name  of  group  law  and  order  the  very 
things  he  has  been  fleeing  from.  .  .  .  Our  bondage  is  to  our- 
selves ...  an  individual's  freedom  comes  first  from  within, 
secondly  from  without.  .  .  ."  But  I  ask,  what  is  the  force 
from  within  that  must  be  roused  to  action  and  brought  to 
dominate  man's  life? 

Dr.  Williams  would  say  man's  better  nature.  But  I  reply, 
why  should  one  yield  to  one's  better  nature?  What  indeed  is 
one's  better  nature?  What  are  the  values  of  the  "force  within" 
to  which  one  must  yield  and  what  validates  those  value's?  Dr. 
Williams  does  not  explain. 

That  "force  within"  which  Dr.  Williams  apparently 
ignores  or  discounts  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper  but  to  which 
he  appeals  in  the  end,  is  that  mysterious  plus  which  defies  the 
microscope.  That  is  the  force  which  explains  Dr.  Williams' 
own  prophetic  insight,  which  uses  him  as  its  efficient  instru- 
ment. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  man.  Also  it  is  man's  instinctive  acknowl- 
edgment of  what  is  right,  his  capacity  for  friendship  and 
consciousness  of  brotherhood.  There  are  constructive  forces 
just  as  potent  in  the  creation  of  a  better  social  order  as  these 
destructive  forces  to  which  Dr.  Williams  refers.  Any  analysis 
of  the  principles  that  must  motivate  social  betterment  which 
ignores  them,  ignores  at  least  the  half  of  reality.  And  this 
half  is  the  sphere  of  religion.  Dr.  Williams  forgets  that  that 
force  within  has  been  built  up  laboriously  through  the  cen- 
turies, through  the  discipline  of  experience,  the  ministrations 
of  religion  which  always  have  held  up  to  man  a  picture  of 
what  he  might  be  if  he  would.  He  forgets  that  even  beyond 
all  this  centuries'-old  training  in  religion,  there  is  the  instinc- 
tive impulse  of  man  to  relate  himself  to  the  universe;  that 
man  came  to  feel  that  life  is  worth  while,  goodness  is  real, 
sacrifice  is  necessary,  all  things  have  meaning  because  he  re- 
lated himself  to  the  eternal  spirit.  It  was  just  this  conscious 


relation  to  God  that  validated  all  his  experiences.  That  was 
the  dynamic  that  moved  man. 

WHEN  I  say  God  I  do  not  mean  an  old  man  with  a 
flowing  beard  riding  on  a  cloud ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
Setebos  of  Caliban.  I  mean  that  mind  and  might,  that  will 
and  love,  that  beauty  and  glory  we  sense  in  the  world  round 
about  us  and  to  which  in  our  best  moments  we  feel  related  in 
an  intimate  and  personal  way. 

I  try  to  do  the  decent,  generous,  social  thing  because  when 
I  do  some  change  takes  place  within  me.  I  feel  enlargement 
and  exaltation.  But  I  want  to  do  it  most  of  all  because  my 
horizons  are  widened,  because  I  am  conscious  then  of  a  friend- 
liness in  the  universe,  of  an  intimacy  with  seas  and  stars  as 
well  as  with  my  fellow-men ;  because  my  life  somehow  seems 
caught  up  in  the  larger  process  of  which  I  feel  myself  a  worthy 
and  necessary  part ;  because  my  spirit  for  the  moment  seems 
to  share  in  the  cosmic  process;  because,  in  short,  I  then  joy- 
ously recognize  my  kinship  with  God  and  my  responsibility 
to  myself  and  my  fellow-men. 

Of  course  I  admit  these  things  are  not  matters  of  scientific 
truth.  There  is  no  proof  of  God  save  that  which  rises  out  of 
the  inmost  being  of  a  man.  I  know  that  not  to  all  is  given 
that  poignant  sense  of  his  presence.  I  know  too  that  religious 
institutions  that  have  spoken  in  his  name  have  in  reality  all 
too  often  crucified  his  spirit. 

It  is  out  of  such  sentiments  however,  of  which  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion  are  custodians,  that  the  great  social  dynamic 
is  born  in  the  masses  of  men.  Without  this  dynamic  to  restrain 
and  humanize  it,  the  social  evolution  becomes  the  social  revo- 
lution ;  blood  flows,  pride  of  conviction  runs  riot  in  the  past 
in  the  baneful  institutions  of  Inquisition,  pyre  and  pogrom, 
and  in  the  present  in  the  crucifixion  of  freedom  in  Russia. 
Without  this  dynamic  we  build  on  sand  for  there  are  no 
values  and  nothing  to  underwrite  them  if  there  were.  With 
it  we  can  build  enduringly!  Man  becomes  integrated  in  his 
universe.  He  will  not  feel  that  he  struggles  alone.  He  will  not 
close  his  eyes  to  the  evil  in  himself  but  he  will  seek  to  subdue 
it ;  he  will  not  ignore  it,  he  will  sublimate  it  because  he  believes 
in  a  power  within  and  without  himself  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness. 

WE  have  tried  law  and  it  has  failed.  We  have  tried  force 
and  it  has  failed.  Let  us  now  try  religion  in  this  largest 
sense.  We  have  had  churches  and  synagogues  and  cathedrals ; 
we  have  had  preachers  and  rabbis  and  priests— we've  had  pre- 
cious little  religion.  But  in  the  religious  spirit  of  man  is  the  force 
that  can  be  tapped  to  the  everlasting  blessing  of  society.  Not 
through  fear  of  hell  and  damnation,  nor  the  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  inviolable  authority,  not  creeds  and  theologies  and 
ceremonies,  but  through  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
within  us  are  areas  of  spiritual  power  we  have  not  touched, 
related  to  that  source  of  inexhaustible  power  outside  us  which 
is  God.  Man  needs  to  bring  this  overwhelming  force  to  dom- 
inance in  his  life.  Religion  is  the  key  which  releases  it.  Once 
released  it  will  go  down  into  the  depths  of  his  being;  it  will 
gird  him  for  usefulness. 

We  are  not  only  "a  product  of  our  civilization,"  as  Dr. 
Williams  declares.  We  are  the  builders  of  the  civilization  that 
is  to  be.  We  can  diagnose  the  diseases  of  society  quite  readily. 
Let  us  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  ignoring  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  healing  of  the  patient— the  religious  spirit  of 
man.  If  we  learn  to  use  it  properly,  this  generation  will  hand 
down  a  better  world  to  its  children  and  help  to  make  confusion 
less  confounded. 


The  Lady  from  Westchester 


By  HAZEL  CANNING 


UK  story  is  told  in  Westchester  Countv,  Ni-w 
York,   that  some  twenty  years  ago  a  distin- 
guiVhed  citizen  shook  his  head  at  something  he 
had  read  in  the  evening  paper.  It  was  a  shock- 
ing  news  report  about  a  youngster  who,  at 
ntecn,  had  confessed  to  a  crime  for  which 
society  would  doubtless  demand  his  life. 

The  gentleman  reflected.  "What  was  the  measure  of  this 
boy's  rt-^poMMhility  '"  He  reviewed  the  facts.  The  boy  had 
been  born  out  of  wedlock.  He  had  endured  hunger  and  cold, 
shabbint»  and  the  ridicule  of  his  schoolmates.  He  had  attained 
his  first  decent  suit,  his  first  pleasures,  his  first  adequate  meals 
by  stealing  them.  His  ultimate  crime  seemed  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

"How  is  it  possible,"  asked  the  gentleman,  "that  in  our  rich 
and  enlightened  community  such  things  can  be?  I  am  greatly 
concerned." 

His  wife  answered  him.  "Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "since 
you  feel  this  so  keenly,  why  don't  you  do 
something  about  it?" 

That  gentleman  was  V.  Everit  Macy, 
the  man  who  established  in  Westchester 
County  a  department  of  public  welfare 
which  has  been  widely  recognized  as  scien- 
tific in  spirit,  economical  in  administra- 
tion, neighborly  and  social  in  its  practical 
working  out. 

This  particular  tale  of  public  welfare 
in  Westchester  began  when  Mr.  Macy, 
immediately  after  his  election,  called  upon 
H.  Ida  Curry,  director  of  children's 
agents,  at  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association.  "Will  you  please  help  me 
to  the  services  of  the  best  children's  agent 
available?"  he  requested. 

"The  best  children's  agent  available," 
it  was  agreed,  was  a  young  woman  named 
Ruth  Taylor,  then  some  five  years  out  of 
.r  College.  Something  of  her  history 
Mr.  Macy  heard— how  she  had  begun  as 
children's  agent  in  Rockland  County, 
New  York,  the  only  social  worker  in  that 
territory.  Those  were  pioneer  days  when 
one  doubting  mother  has  been  quoted  as 
asking  an  ardent  young  expert,  "What 
can  you  tell  me  about  children?  My  dear, 
I've  buried  seven." 

In  those  days  a  shabby  parlor  served 
as  office  for  the  present  commissioner  of 
\V.->tchester.  In  time  the  dignity  of  a  sec- 
ond-hand typewriter  was  added  unto  her. 
In  Westchester  today  Mi>s  Taylor's 
agents  drive  about  in  modern  Fords.  In 
those  days  the  rolling  hills  of  Haverstraw 
were  tramped  by  a  long-limbed  young 
person  who  did  five  to  ten  miles  daily  and 


COMMISSIONER  TAYLOR 

Ruth  Taylor  is  the  political  heir  of  V. 
Everit  Macy.  who  turned  the  ancient  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  poor  into  a  mod- 
ern, high-geared  department  of  public 
welfare  in  a  county  of  a  half  million  popu- 
lation. She  is  the  landlord  of  eight  hundred 
acres,  the  administrator  of  a  budget  of  two 
and  a  half  millions,  the  commander  of  a 
crew  of  eight  hundred  besides  many  volun- 
teers, the  shipper  of  the  county  home,  peni- 
tentiary, several  hospitals,  old-age  relief, 
child  welfare.  On  the  Tuesday  following 
the  first  Monday  in  November  she  will  go 
before  her  fellow-citizens  of  Westchester 
and  as\  to  be  re-elected  to  an  office  in 
u>htch  the  has  made  good 
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carried  her  message— so  her  friends  have  since  explained— 
"with  something  of  the  sincerity  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  friendli- 
ness and  common  sense  besides."  Promoted  after  fifteen  months 
to  be  Miss  Curry's  assistant,  she  was  sent  into  the  field  to 
organize  districts;  to  "sell"  work  with  children  to  small-town 
merchants,  village  politicians,  in  terms  that  they  would 
understand. 

Now  what  were  the  terms,  what  the  approach,  which  those 
first  field  workers  found  most  effective?  "The  bomb-proof 
approach,"  they  agree,  "is  the  argument  of  dollars  and  cents." 
Early  they  learned  to  wait  for  the  propitious  moment  and  then 
to  ask  with  gentle  persuasion,  "But  can  you  afford  to  omit 
this  work  with  your  children  when  it  will  make  possible  such 
a  saving  in  money  later  on  ?" 

Something  of  this  same  reasoning  has  since  been  applied  in 
Westchester  to  preventive  work  when  taxpayers  and  their 
public  servants  have  agreed  that  in  these  difficult  days  most 
rigid  economy  must  be  enforced,  yet  there  must  be  no  false 
economies  in  the  care  of  young  citizens  nor 
any  lowering  of  standards.  With  argu- 
ment nearly  similar  did  Bernard  Shaw 
once  appeal  for  a  system  of  public  health 
when  he  showed  how  the  distemper  of  the 
East  End  spreads  its  death  eventually 
among  the  nurseries  of  Mayfair— the  old 
argument  for  keeping  your  brother  well 
to  save  yourself.  So  in  those  days  the 
young  workers  persuaded,  while  village 
politicians  pulled  at  nubbly  beards,  con- 
ceding that  there  was  sense  to  the  words 
these  women  spoke. 


FROM  such  a  background  did  Mr. 
Macy  choose  his  director  of  child 
welfare.  But  before  this,  the  "superin- 
tendent of  the  poor"  had  found  a  situation 
none  too  happy.  The  sick  in  the  hospital 
had  cooked  for  the  sicker  to  their  mutual 
disadvantage.  There  had  been  petty  graft- 
ing. And  as  to  children,  the  enormously 
rich  county  seemed  to  be  in  the  wholesale 
job  of  separating  them  from  their  fami- 
lies. About  two  hundred  different  officials, 
boards  and  courts  had  power  to  commit 
children  to  institutions.  Moreover,  once 
a  child  reached  an  institution,  he  seldom 
left  unless  he  "acted  up."  So  complicated 
was  the  system  that  it  is  said  Miss  Taylor 
found  one  husband  and  wife,  prepared  to 
give  their  children  a  good  home  and  want- 
ing them  restored,  who  were  quite  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  problem  of  getting 
them.  That  was  the  reason  those  children 
stayed  in  till  Mr.  Macy  took  charge  of 
things  in  Westchester.  Those  who  tell 
the  story  of  that  first  year  explain  how 
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Miss  Taylor  divided  the  county  into  four  areas  and  assigned 
a  worker  to  each.  When  twelve  months  were  gone,  five  women 
worked  on  her  staff  and  many  children  had  been  returned  to 
their  families,  thus  releasing  public  funds.  And  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  less  had  been  required  to  do  this  scientific 
work  than  had  been  called  for  the  year  before.  In  addressing 
the  supervisors  Mr.  Macy  spoke  a  sentence  which  has  since 
become  a  slogan  for  public  welfare  work  in  Westchester : 
"Economy  and  humanity  go  hand  in  hand." 

BUT  what  fights  did  these  pioneers  win  or  lose  as  they 
struggled  with  graft  and  inefficiency,  with  apathy  and 
ignorance?  Put  this  question  to  the  increasing  army  of  citi- 
zens in  Westchester  who  have  made  public-welfare  problems 
their  own  business  since  Mr.  Macy  first  called  them  in  to 
help,  and  almost  every  one  of  these  will  tell  you:  "Our 
commissioners  and  their  assistants  have  never  had  much  faith 
in  what  is  won  by  fighting.  They  have  always  preferred  to  go 
slowly,  asking  citizens  and  taxpayers  how  they  wanted  their 
money  spent,  what  new  things  they  wished  done,  or  deferred." 

Yet  these  spokesmen  for  "the  welfare"  go  on  to  explain  that 
very  often  a  situation  has  arisen  which  among  people  less  de- 
voted or  less  able  might  have  developed  into  painful  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  One  of  these  came  that  first  year  when  Mr. 
Macy  found  that  while  he  could  spend  up  to  two  dollars  a 
day  to  support  a  child  in  an  institution,  he  could  not  legally 
spend  a  cent  to  support  it  at  home  with  its  mother.  About  such 
situations  Commissioner  Taylor  wrote  some  years  ago:  "If  a 
thing  really  ought  to  be  done,  I  believe  some  legal  measure 
for  doing  it  can  be  devised." 

This  feeling  Mr.  Macy  undoubtedly  shared.  At  any  rate, 
he  resurrected  an  old  provision  of  the  state  poor  law  which 
forbade  the  supervisors  to  care  for  children  in  the  almshouse. 
Clad  in  this  rather  vulnerable  armor,  he  persuaded  the  super- 
visors to  interpret  the  law  to  permit  him  to  board  children 
with  their  mothers,  when  these  were  good  and  capable  women. 
Thus  it  happened  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  fourteen 
Westchester  mothers  were  receiving  allowances  which  enabled 
them  to  keep  their  families  together.  This  happened  a  good 
year  before  New  York  State  passed  its  Widows'  Pension  Act. 

Another  occasion  when  this  growing  department  might  have 
"come  to  words"  at  least,  occurred  when  Mr.  Macy  pre- 
sented his  budget  to  the  board  of  supervisors  and  they  found 
it  rather  large.  One  Westchester  citizen,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  has  told  the  story: 

I  think  in  those  days  some  of  us  occasionally  felt  that  the  new 
welfare  was  costing  rather  a  figure.  But  almost  always  Mr.  Macy 
won  us  in  the  end.  I  think  this  was  because  we  had  faith  in  him. 
Perhaps,  even,  some  of  us  felt  it  might  be  possible  that  he  saw  clearly 
things  to  which  our  eyes  were  blind  as  yet.  But  the  way  he  put  it  up 
to  us  had  much  to  do  with  our  sympathetic  relations.  On  one  occa- 
sion, I  remember,  he  talked  to  us  something  like  this: 

"You  may  cut  the  budget,  if  you  so  decide.  Of  course,  I  trust  you 
will  not  find  it  necessary.  But  if  you  do,  may  I  say  this  first?  I  am 
with  you,  to  the  last  ditch.  I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can  on  curtailed 
funds." 

It  is,  again,  well  known  that  all  public  appointments  in  the 
welfare  department  of  Westchester  are  non-political.  Ask  how 
this  came  to  pass,  and  you  will  shortly  hear  it  was  brought 
about  through  public  understanding  and  approval.  Yet  this, 
again,  the  many  citizens  who  have  "gone  along"  with  "the 
welfare"  explain  as  the  result  of  what  they  call  "the  West- 
chester psychology."  From  the  Mount  Kisco  millionaire,  living 
entrenched  upon  his  landed  acres,  to  the  small  citizen  of  the 
City  of  Yonkers,  these  people  who  live  in  the  county  north  of 
New  York  City  "have  pride  in  their  place."  They  believe  that 


its  parks,  its  playgrounds,  its  County  Center  and  its  welfare 
are  all  far  superior  to  what  any  other  community  possesses 
in  any  other  state.  From  this  intensely  local  feeling  has  grown 
up  a  saying  which  is  repeated  by  many  people,  "Nothing  is 
too  good  for  our  Westchester." 

"And  so,"  more  than  one  citizen  explained  to  this  writer, 
"the  principle  of  non-political  appointments  was  really  half- 
rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people  before  it  found  ex- 
pression in  the  policy  of  our  officials  at  Eastview.  We  want 
the  best  there  is.  We  know  that  many  of  our  citizens  who 
might  qualify,  prefer  to  work  outside  of  the  county.  Again 
we  know  that  when  our  own  children  are  sick,  we  call  in  the 
best  doctor  available.  We  never  ask  what  are  his  politics.  The 
best  man  or  woman— he  is  the  one  we  wish  hired  for  the  job." 

Mr.  Macy  began  by  calling  in  the  lay  citizen  to  help.  "This 
is  your  job,"  he  said,  "how  do  you  want  it  done?"  Next,  with 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Macy  and  other  socially  minded  men  and 
women,  he  formed  committees.  The  Children's  Association 
soon  took  shape.  Its  object  was  to  "tell  the  public,"  to  raise 
private  funds  for  scholarships  and  special  purposes  for  which 
public  funds  could  not  be  expended.  Then  do  not  forget  the 
many  volunteers  who  so  wholeheartedly  give  their  services  in 
every  department.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  guidance  of  these 
volunteers  is  due  Gladys  Fisher,  director  of  the  department 
of  child  welfare  and  of  the  division  of  old-age  relief  as  well. 

Volunteers  have  made  possible  the  purchase  of  a  large 
part  of  the  original  radio  equipment  for  the  hospital.  These 
aids  raised  seven  thousand  dollars  for  this  radio.  Again,  any 
visitor  to  Sunshine  Cottage,  the  preventorium  for  children, 
must  at  once  be  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  its  fittings,  its 
pictures,  its  color  schemes.  Yet  part  of  these  fittings  was  also 
privately  bestowed,  as  have  been  the  salaries  to  pay  special 
social  workers.  At  Christmas  the  "D  C  W"  children  are  gen- 
erously remembered  by  Santa  Claus— but  the  Children's  Asso- 
ciation plays  Santa.  At  Easter  and  Christmas,  parties  and 
gifts  gladden  the  old  people  in  their  homes  and  in  the  county 
home  as  well ;  nor  are  the  patients  in  the  hospital  forgotten— 
but  these  are  all  the  works  of  generous  volunteers.  More  im- 
portant than  their  good  works,  perhaps,  is  the  good  gospel 
spread  about  the  county  as  these  volunteers  explain  the  faith 
that  is  in  them. 

SINCE  in  these  difficult  days  the  burden  of  relief  has  been 
thrown  increasingly  upon  the  public  department,  many 
have  felt  that  eventually  the  public  agency  may  entirely  dis- 
place the  private.  Discussion  at  times  has  been  heated.  Here 
and  there  a  private  outfit  has  turned  up  a  scornful  nose.  Cer- 
tain graceless  public  agencies  have  also  stuck  out  a  defiant 
tongue.  Upon  this  question  the  present  commissioner  of  wel- 
fare expressed  herself  in  1922  when  she  wrote  an  opinion 
which  seems  pertinent  today: 

Official  agencies  have  certain  special  advantages.  On  occasion  they 
may  invoke  the  law.  Their  funds  are  fairly  assured.  Yet  they  have 
personal  difficulties  and  legal  restrictions  which  sometimes  are  cause 
for  concern.  They  must,  also,  struggle  with  whatever  comes  to  them. 
The  private,  again,  have  greater  flexibility.  But  the  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing funds  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  make  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  private  will  ever  crowd  the  public  out.  It  will 
require  the  best  possible  team  play  to  rout  the  enemy,  but  the  goal- 
human  life  and  happiness— is  worth  the  effort.  The  ability  to  lead 
in  any  field  is  proved  in  action.  The  person  or  agency  best  fitted 
to  lead  generally  does  lead,  in  the  long  run. 

The  questing  reporter  traveling  about  Westchester  encoun- 
ters much  satisfaction  that  "the  Westchester  experiment"  has 
grown  so  lustily.  Its  aims,  to  be  sure,  are  variously  interpreted 
according  to  the  position  and  outlook  of  the  citizen  who  speaks. 
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"A  man  for  the  most  part  worlds  best  at  what  he  lilies  to  do,"  says  Warden  Brown  of  the  county  penitentiary.  In  garage, 
tailor-shop  and  fields,  these  wards  of  Westchester  have  found  regenerative  occupation  and  earned  most  of  their  \eep 


"To  do  swell  by  the  kids,"  was  the  way  a  policeman's  wife 
expressed  it,  with  belief  and  loyalty. 

"To  interpret  our  social  conscience,"  defined  a  college 
graduate,  member  of  the  Rye  Committee. 

"To  have  a  heart  and  keep  down  the  taxes,"  explained  a 
Tuckahoe  taxpayer  who  hangs  paper  by  day  and  reads  his 
local  journal  by  night.  Questioned  further,  this  worthy  ex- 
plained that  he  was  referring  to  an  address  made  recently  by 
Commissioner  Taylor  before  the  Scarsdale  League  of  Women 
Voters.  On  that  occasion  she  pointed  out : 

There  never  was  a  time  more  critical  than  this  in  the  life  of  public 
welfare.  We  who  are  spending  public  monies  must  strike  a  nice 
balance  between  the  needs  of  those  in  distress  and  the  require  menu 
of  the  taxpayers  for  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  fund*. 

Reading  on,  the  small  taxpayer  met  some  news  unusual  as 
welcome.  One  institution  in  the  department,  he  learned,  is 
almost  self-supporting.  Of  the  $183,464  required  to  run  the 
penitentiary  last  year,  $179,894.28  was  contributed  by  the 
farm-  and  dairy-products  produced,  the  board-money  of  pris- 
oners from  other  counties,  and  the  services  rendered  by  tailor 
shop  and  automobile-repair  department.  At  this  point  the 
householder  came  upon  some  statistics  which  opened  his  eye* 
very  wide.  For  his  evening  paper  reported :  "It  costs  less  than 


eight  cents  a  meal  to  feed  inmates  of  the  old  people's  home  ;  it 
costs  less  than  nine  cents  for  penitentiary  inmates;  ten  cents 
are  required  for  the  hospital  staff,  and  thirteen  and  seven- 
tenths  cents  for  hospital  patients." 

"And,"  finished  the  paper-hanger,  as  he  reached  for  his 
brush,  "I  read  the  prices  of  those  meals  to  my  wife  and  she 
said,  'Land  sakes,  they*  must  market  by  the  large.'  " 

In  fact,  "they"  do  market  "by  the  large,"  as  the  gentleman 
would  have  found  out  had  a  copy  of  the  latest  report  been 
handy.  For  there  he  would  have  read  that  Steward  Vincent 
Costello  has  reduced  the  cost  of  goods  purchased  last  year  by 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  though  hospital,  home  and  prison  popu- 
lation have  increased.  But  so  economically  has  he  managed 
that  it  costs  only  five  and  five-tenths  cents  to  buy,  store  and 
deliver  each  dollar's  worth  of  supplies. 


*  ITIZENS  of  Westchester  developed  years  ago  the  custom 
of  visiting  their  county  institutions  and  so  it  happens 
that  almost  every  week  they  go  there  singly  or  as  representa- 
tives of  club  or  league  of  voters.  As  they  drive  into  Easrview 
they  see,  across  good  country  fields,  the  penitentiary,  a  low- 
built  structure,  beautiful  and  grey,  looking  very  much  like 
one  of  the  old  colleges  at  Oxford.  Ahead  are  the  hospital,  the 
splendid  new  tuberculosis  unit,  and  Sunshine  Cottage  where 
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ninety  children  threatened  with  tuberculosis  will  benefit  by 
sun  and  violet  rays  and  nourishing  diets  and  play  and  lessons 
which  shall  aid  their  childish  forces  to  fight  off  and  conquer 
the  enemy. 

It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  watch  the  exchange  of  merry 
greetings  as  Dr.  C.  A.  Munger,  director  of  hospital  work, 
passes  through.  It  was  his  skill  and  loving  imagination  that 
largely  created  this  happy  hospital  for  children.  In  their  own 
way,  the  youngsters  seem  to  know  it.  Always,  or  nearly  always 
at  Eastview,  building  is  going  on,  and  the  hammers  ring  out 
on  the  country  air  as  the  woods  take  up  the  echo. 

When  the  new  dispensation  began  in  Westchester  the 
"superintendent  of  the  poor"  had  only  twenty-two  on  his  staff. 
His  budget  was  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  were 
five  buildings,  quite  inadequate.  In  the  hospital  division  of  the 
almshouse— there  was  no  county  general  hospital  then— they 
used  to  boil  out  the  surgical  gauzes  on  the  kitchen  stove  and 
dry  them  on  the  fire-escape.  Today  under  Dr.  Munger  the 
new  hospitals  have  been  rated  in  Class  A-i  in  both  physical 
equipment  and  administration  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  They  have  also  been  inspected  and  approved 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  and  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health. 

Today  that  initial  budget  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
has  increased  to  something  over  two  millions  and  a  half. 
Eight  hundred  employes  serve.  The  farms  and  grounds  at 
Eastview  cover  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  owned  by  the 
county  and  an  additional  three  hundred  rented  from  the  city 
of  New  York.  Under  the  commissioner's  direction  are  the 
county  home,  the  penitentiary,  several  hospitals,  the  depart- 
ments of  purchase,  building  and  repair,  division  of  old-age 
relief  and— "most  serviceable  department  of  all,"  spending 
thirty-five  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  budget,  the  depart- 
ment of  child  welfare. 

WHY  are  people  poor?  Why  do  men  drink?  Why  are 
children  neglected  ?  What  are  the  causes  of  crime  ? 
These  were  the  questions  the  first  commissioner  hoped  to  see 
answered  when  he  took  up  his  task.  The  urgencies  of  the  job, 
however,  left  Mr.  Macy  little  time  for  less  immediate  studies. 
But  the  penitentiary  warden,  Paul  R.  Brown,  believes  that  the 
establishment  of  special  training  classes  in  prison  and  intensive 
follow-up  work  when  the  prisoner  has  departed,  may  help  in 
the  answering.  Something  has  been  done  already.  Men  who 
seem  not  too  at  odds  with  life  and  the  daily  task  work  in 
tailor  shop,  in  the  fields  and  in  the  garage.  So  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, each  man  is  permitted  to  choose  his  own  work,  "since," 
says  the  warden,  "a  man  for  the  most  part  works  best  at  what 
he  likes  to  do." 

But  many  of  the  volunteers  believe  that  a  fuller  answer  may 
be  found  by  appealing  to  the  new  science  of  psychiatry  and  to 
the  older  help  of  social  case  work.  Personality  studies  of  the 
men,  psychiatric  examinations  and  complete  case  histories  may 
perhaps  disclose  whether  it  was  lack  of  education,  absence  of 
early  training  in  some  definite  craft  or  trade,  a  broken  home, 
or  some  mental  or  material  maladjustment  which  led  these 
men  to  steal  and  drink  and  disturb  the  peace  and  desert  their 
wives  and  live  miserable  lives. 

The  citizens  who  have  made  possible  "the  Westchester 
venture,"  have  their  aims  for  the  county  home— "to  restore  to 
society  when  we  can ;  to  do  the  best  we  may  with  the  human 
material  which  meets  us  there ;  to  make  the  declining  years 
of  our  old  people  as  gracious  as  kindliness  and  science  may." 
For  there  are  very  special  problems  of  the  aged.  Accordingly 


some  time  ago  a  social  worker  wras  engaged  to  help  in  the  solv- 
ing of  these  problems.  Westchester  citizens  are  rather  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  county  home  is  the  only  one  on  record 
where  there  is  such  social  service.  All  the  others  seem  "just 
to  take  care." 

"For,"  asks  the  County  Home  Committee,  "is  it  not  reason- 
able to  hold  that  the  problems  of  life  go  on,  till  life  is  over? 
And  if  problems  still  confront  old  age,  have  they  not  as  just 
a  claim  upon  our  attention  as  the  problems  of  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  and  of  the  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary?"  And  so  the 
work  progresses  at  the  county  home,  the  work  of  "reconnecting 
the  old  people  with  their  families"  when  that  seems  wise ;  of 
helping  them  to  form  a  living  arrangement  outside  the  county 
home  when  that  is  feasible ;  of  returning  non-residents  to  the 
communities  that  know  them ;  of  extending  a  care  humane  and 
scientific. 

The  "sets"  of  the  aged  furnish  another  problem.  Their  pre- 
dilection for  rich  and  indigestible  foods,  high  in  protein,  has 
caused  considerable  concern.  Again,  those  interested  feel  that 
this  comparatively  new  thing  called  occupational  therapy  must 
prove  as  beneficial  to  the  enfeebled  aged  as  to  the  patient  in 
the  hospital.  Housing  space  and  difficult  times  forbid  enlarge- 
ments in  the  year  of  1932,  but  land  has  already  been  bought 
for  a  new  county  home  and  plans  have  been  drawn  up.  It  is 
therefore  hoped  that  some  day  more  commodious  quarters 
will  bring  to  the  county's  aged  wards  the  contentment  which 
comes  from  a  much  enjoyed  craft  or  handiwork. 

HTHERE  is  a  story,  prized  in  Westchester,  about  two  chil- 
J-  dren  who  lived  next  door  to  a  family  that  boarded  several 
wards  of  "the  department."  One  day,  just  after  the  depart- 
ment's children  had  been  fitted  with  their  new  spring  clothes, 
the  children  next  door  fancied  they  detected  a  proud  and  over- 
weening attitude  on  the  part  of  their  erstwhile  friends.  They 
phrased  their  resentment  in  a  classic  sentence: 

"Oh,  you  needn't  stick  up  your  noses  at  us  just  because  you 
are  well  dressed  children  of  the  'welfare.'  ' 

But  though  it  is  admitted  that  "welfare  children"  are  ade- 
quately and  tastefully  dressed,  no  taxpayer  has  ever  grumbled 
nor  ever  could,  with  reason.  For  the  average  cost  of  dressing 
each  child  for  an  entire  year  is  only  twenty-nine  dollars.  This 
feat  has  been  accomplished  by  the  good  taste  and  careful  buy- 
ing of  the  clothing  agent,  Jean  V.  Rundio. 

There  is  a  far-reaching  aim  in  Westchester  for  other  chil- 
dren quite  removed  from  want  but  yet  as  much  the  concern 
of  society  as  youngsters  who  are  public  wards.  Already  this 
aim  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Children's  Association, 
that  privately  supported  auxiliary  to  the  public  department. 
As  reason  for  this  most  ambitious  hope  of  all,  the  Children's 
Association  perhaps  has  in  mind  those  abilities  that  often  go 
to  waste,  those  neuroses  and  inferiorities,  fears  and  the  spir- 
itual malaise  that  thrive  in  some  of  the  most  self-respecting 
families,  because  these  inadequacies  are  not  recognized  by 
loving  but  misunderstanding  parents.  This  aim  at  any  rate 
was  once  explained  by  Commissioner  Taylor  in  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  Washington: 

It  is  one  thing  to  arouse  a  community  to  enthusiasm  over  the 
motherless,  fatherless  or  sick  children.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
inspire  it  with  a  vision  of  a  rich,  full  opportunity  for  every  child,  in 
every  phase  of  his  life.  It  is  even  difficult  to  reduce  a  general  problem 
into  terms  simple  and  immediate  enough  to  appeal  to  people  as 
definite.  This  is,  however,  our  aim:  to  work  out  concretely,  in  our 
own  county,  with  the  materials  at  hand,  a  county-wide  system  of 
child-care  for  100  per  cent  of  our  children,  in  100  per  cent  of  their 
lives;  to  give  practical  demonstration  of  our  faith  that  child  welfare 
—the  welfare  of  all  children— is  the  most  important  single  concern  of 
our  community. 


I  Secede 

An  Argument  for  a  New  Frontier 
By  RUBE  BOROUGH 


HE  Great  Prophets  of  Prosperity  would  call 
it  Inglorious  Retreat.  The  Great  Prophets  of 
Prosperity  are  beholden  to  The  Market  and 
The  Mass  Production  Machine  that  ministers 
to  it.  They  must  maintain  the  morale  of 
The  Belt.  ' 

To  us  in  our  California  cabin  The  Belt,  The  Mass  Pro- 
duction Machine,  The  Market,  today  are  echoes  of  a  far 
country.  From  the  sheer  red  cliff  across  the  ravine  pebbles, 
disengaged  by  the  furtive  wild  life,  trickle  from  the  heights, 
sliding  through  perilously  lodged  desert  brush,  plunge  through 
the  air  and  finally  scatter  over  the  floor  of  a  rock-strewn  wash. 
The  dry  rattle  that  marks  the  movement  dies.  Ensues  silence, 
vast,  all-embracing,  in  which  no  note  of  civilization  obtrudes. 
Across  the  trail  that  leads  to  the  county  highway  a  covey 
of  quail  scurries  into  the  sage  brush.  In  a  sumac  near  the  cabin 
a  wild  canary  releases  his  shy,  plaintive  song.  Over  the  red 
cliff  a  hawk  circles.  The  sky  is  a  brilliant  blue,  the  sunlight 
molten  upon  hills  and  valley.  The  clear  air,  drawn  deep,  in- 
toxicates. The  leaves  of  the  live  oaks  glisten. 

E.ST  night  it  rained.  Black  shades  walled  us  off  from  the 
world.  In  our  little  shell  of  warmth  and  light  we  sat 
by  our  candles  and  tried  to  read.  A  half  dozen  books  on  un- 
employment—the sickness  of  that  city  which  we  had  fled 
three  hours  before— lay  at  our  elbows.  But  the  patter  on  our 
roof  spoke  insistently  of  shelter  and  security  in  a  present 
environment.  A  stream,  new-born  after  a  dry  summer,  ran 
singing  down  the  tangled  wash— music  we  had  not  heard 
for  years.  The  wind,  swirling  among  the  oaks,  made  sounds 
like  the  swishing  of  seas.  The  yellow  candlelight  flickered. 

"I'm  going  to  bed,"  I  announced  belligerently. 

"And  I,  too,"  said  Laura. 

Sleep  came  to  us  quickly.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  how- 
ever, we  were  awakened  by  a  sound  like  the  scratching  of  tin. 
Then  the  creak  of  a  timber  cut  through  the  air  like  the 
crack  of  a  pistol. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Laura. 

"Nothing,"  I  answered  bravely.  "The  house  is  new  and 
may  be  settling  a  bit." 

The  scratching  continued.  I  left  my  cot  hurriedly  to  in- 
vestigate. As  my  feet  struck  the  floor  there  was  a  final  rattle 
and  bang  and  I  looked  out  the  window  into  the  luminous 
night  to  see  the  cover  of  our  garbage  can  rolling  downhill 
into  the  ravine.  A  moment— and  then  an  unmistakable  odor 
filled  the  air. 

There  was  a  smothered  laugh  from  Laura.  Hurriedly  I 
closed  the  windows.  At  length  the  air  cleared. 

S  I  lay  watching  the  full  moon  through  the  delicate  trac- 
ery  of  brush  across  the  ravine  the  distant  whistle  of  an 
overland  train  came  to  me.  That  train,  distinctive  servant  of 
The  Market,  was  carrying  the  sons  and  daughters  of  leisure 


to  their  winter  playground  in  California.  It  carried  fewer 
of  them  this  year  because  The  Market  had  been  clogged— 
profits  had  not  been  rolling  in  as  of  yore— and  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  did  travel  was  a  sneaking  trace  of  fear  that 
The  Market,  in  spite  of  the  world's  wise  men,  might  not  be 
infallible.  How  many  secessionists  like  ourselves,  I  wondered, 
had  that  train  passed  in  its  sweep  across  the  continent. 

Laura  broke  into  my  meditations  sharply.  "Listen,  can 
you  hear  it?" 

I  raised  myself  on  an  elbow.  From  the  distant  hills  there 
came  a  shrill  barking,  then  a  long-drawn-out  howl. 

"Coyotes,"  I  explained. 

"It  is  primitive,  isn't  it?"  said  Laura. 

We  were  awakened  by  the  blaze  of  the  morning  sun  on  a 
fresh-washed  canyon. 

BEFORE  the  cabin,  of  course,  came  the  trails.  No  man 
builds  a  trail  across  virgin  soil  who  does  not  reach  a 
new  understanding  of  our  pioneering  forefathers.  No  one 
who  has  not  built  a  trail  appreciates  the  confidence  it  brings 
to  man  in  the  conquest  of  nature.  Trail-building  should  be  a 
compulsory  part  of  the  education  of  every  American  child. 

Primarily,  the  trail  meant  security,  freedom  from  attack 
by  the  hidden  life  of  the  wild.  It  meant  clear  vision  for  effec- 
tive offense.  It  meant  speed  in  flight.  All  these,  in  addition 
to  the  convenience  with  which  conventional  thought  has 
connected  it. 

With  a  maddox  (combination  axe  and  hoe)  and  a  shovel 
we  began  making  trails  soon  after  we  bought  our  five  acres 
of  canyon  three  years  ago.  We  ran  them  all  over  the  place 
—they  were  our  tours  of  exploration,  acquainting  us  with  the 
farming  and  home-site  potentialities  of  our  land.  We  built 
trails  leading  down  by  switchbacks  into  our  main  ravine  and 
into  the  steep  sub-canyons  that  fed  it ;  trails  that  cut  through 
the  grass  and  sage  brush  of  the  higher  slopes;  and  a  main 
trail  that  led  from  the  county  highway  around  the  hill  to 
the  sheltered  nook  by  the  giant  cliff  in  which  we  built  our 
cabin.  The  first  trails  were  the  narrowest.  The  fever  of 
exploration  was  upon  us  and  I  wasted  no  time  shoveling  more 
dirt  than  was  necessary  for  a  line  of  advance  and  retreat. 

As  I  worked  I  often  ran  upon  the  fur  of  a  rabbit,  victim 
of  a  night-prowling  coyote.  Again  and  again  my  pick  struck 
the  dry  dung  of  this  marauder.  Once,  as  we  were  rounding 
a  promontory,  my  maddox  sank  into  a  soft  pile  of  earth  and 
an  angry  buzzing  followed.  A  hornet  appeared  at  the  point 
of  impact.  We  ran,  a  score  or  more  of  these  winged  devils 
hovering  above  our  heads.  Two  of  them  dived  into  Laura's 
bobbed  hair,  stinging  her  before  I  could  brush  them  off  with 
my  gloved  hand.  Two  left  their  marks  on  my  bare  wrist 
and  arm  before  I  killed  them.  For  a  week  we  did  not  extend 
that  trail  further.  Then  we  made  "chemical  warfare"— we 
advanced  with  calcium  carbide  and  water  and  with  "poison 
gas"  blotted  out  the  whole  enemy  colony. 
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The  next  day  we  were  at  our  trail  again.  Cutting  into  a 
small  ravine,  I  entered  a  miniature  forest  of  poison-oak. 
Guarding  against  contact  with  the  long  rubbery  stalks,  I 
attacked  the  roots  passionately. 

"I  sure  do  hate  that  stuff,"  I  confessed  as  my  pick  slashed 
through  the  pungent,  oil-spurting  fibers. 

"You  hate  and  you  fear,"  was  my  companion's  shrewd 
comment. 

For  a  week  my  wrists  bore  the  smarting  red  marks  of  the 
struggle. 

The  advancing  trails  uncovered  a  world  strange  to  the 
eyes  of  a  city  man— shallow  holes  of  gophers,  nests  of  field 
mice,  mud-plaster  homes  of  trap-spiders,  lizzards  sluggish 
from  their  winter  slumber  in  the  dark  soil,  furry  scorpions, 
bright  yellow  worms  writhing  in  the  sudden  sunlight. 

Once  my  pick  laid  bare  an  amazing  insect  specimen  with 
manlike  head  and  eyes.  As  it  lay  on  its  back,  brandishing  its 
hand-like  claws  in  terror,  pity  and  fancy,  ignoring  the  cate- 
gories of  the  biologists,  ran  wild  in  me.  Was  this  a  devoluted 
human?  Ages  ago  did  man  retreat  into  the  earth  to  escape 
danger  and  slowly  dwindle  in  size,  his  bones  softening  to 
these  fragile  antennae?  Suppose  in  that  small  head  a  brain 
were  working  even  yet,  praying  to  some  great  god  for  escape 
from  the  cataclysm  my  maddox  had  brought!  Little  brother 
of  the  darkness!  And  so  I  covered  him  with  soft  earth  and 
passed  on. 

TRAILS  were  not  enough.  Before  the  cabin  there  had 
to  be  a  "clearing."  The  spacious  shelf  along  our  ravine 
on  which  we  proposed  to  build  our  cabin  was  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  grass  and  shrubs  that  had  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  Mid-west  my  grandfather  made  his  "clearing"  by 
chopping  down  hickory,  oak  and  maple  trees,  sawing  their 
trunks  into  logs  and  drawing  them  to  the  mill.  If  there  was 
no  mill  at  hand,  he  got  rid  of  the  timber  with  fire.  I  made 
my  "clearing"  with  scythe  and  maddox  and  fire.  Cautiously 
—on  the  watch  for  the  potential  rattlesnake— I  swung  my 
curved  steel  blade  into  my  jungle.  The  sage,  sumac,  chap- 
parral,  and  other  brush  I  uprooted  with  my  maddox.  The 
swath  that  lay  behind  me  I  raked  into  small  piles  and  the 
piles  I  carried  with  a  pitchfork  to  a  central  point  chosen  for 
the  final  holocaust. 

A  half  acre  of  it  I  cleared  and  then  waited  for  the  coming 
of  water.  Mexicans  toiling  along  our  new  trails  carried  cast- 
iron  pipes  up  the  hillside,  connecting  them  as  they  advanced 
toward  the  cabin  site  from  the  hydrant  at  the  county  high- 
way one  hundred  yards  away.  When  the  last  connection  had 
been  made  and  an  upright  tap  provided,  the  foreman  called 
down  the  canyon:  "Turn  'er  on!" 

A  stream  gushed  from  the  tap.  The  foreman  danced  a 
hopstep  from  joy— the  westerner  knows  the  value  of  water. 

We  were  ready  for  the  cabin.  A  carpenter  and  his  helper 
from  a  village  nearby  built  it.  They  mixed  the  water  and 
cement  with  sand  from  our  canyon  wash  to  make  the  con- 
crete foundation  for  the  cabin  "footings."  They  made  us 
an  honest  and  snug  house  with  firm  timbers  and  clapboards 
free  from  knots.  The  carpenter  took  a  good  deal  of  pride 
in  the  finished  product.  One  Sunday  he  brought  his  wife 
to  look  it  over  and  explained  our  venture  to  her. 

A/ONG  a  switchback  trail  I  mounted  to  the  dividing  ridge 
of  our  hill.  I  looked  down  upon  my  cleared  half-acre 
and  foresaw  the  steady  development  of  our  ranch  to  a  self- 
sufficient  unit.  Our  own  five-year  plan  was  under  way,  with 


complete  independence  of  The  Belt  as  its  ultimate  objective. 

Independence  of  The  Belt?  I  could  hear  the  Captains  of 
Industry  laugh.  "Don't  be  ludicrous,"  they  advised.  "This, 
Sir,  is  the  age  of  mass  production— try  a  bonanza  farm." 

"Wheat,  The  Belt,  bankruptcy,"  I  shouted  back,  ignoring 
the  thrust  at  my  puny  purse.  "Eggs,  The  Belt,  bankruptcy. 
I  have  a  friend  at  Corona  up  the  valley  who  has  been  turning 
out  eggs  on  The  Belt  and  owes  his  grocer  $i  100— bah  to  your 
mass  production !" 

"Remember,"  I  went  on,  "I'm  not  talking  about  compe- 
titive markets.  I'm  talking  about  getting  food  and  clothing 
out  of  the  earth— to  eat  and  wear  and  not  to  sell.  That,  my 
Captains,  is  what  we've  got  to  learn  again.  Your  market  is 
a  perilous  thing— you  can't  or  won't  organize  it  and  we've 
got  to  find  a  way  of  escape  from  it  or  die  in  your  cities." 

The  Captains  smirked.  You  couldn't  convince  them  nor 
their  psychologized  satellites,  although  any  free  man  of  cour- 
age could  convince  himself. 

I  remembered  Ralph  Borsodi  and  his  book  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old  "home  economy"— family  production  for 
use  and  not  for  profit.  I  remembered  my  own  grandparents 
and  their  robust  sons  and  daughters  when  they  were  farming 
forty  years  ago  in  northern  Michigan.  I  recalled  the  hog 
carcasses  strung  up  in  the  cellar,  the  smokehouse,  the  trying 
of  lard,  the  bubbling  of  soft  soap  in  black  kettles,  the  mak- 
ing of  tallow  candles,  the  fat,  nondescript  barnyard  chickens, 
the  milch  cows,  the  broad  pans  of  cream-covered  milk,  the 
rabbits  and  deer  from  the  forest,  the  fish  from  the  lakes,  the 
potatoes  and  apples  in  bins  and  barrels,  the  maple  sugar 
"bush,"  the  home-grown  buckwheat  and  the  flapjacks.  The 
farm  was  almost  a  world  unto  itself.  My  grandfather  and  his 
family  had  settled  in  the  midst  of  the  unclaimed  forest  and 
they  owned  their  farm  free  of  obligation  to  the  banker. 

I  remembered  that  they  had  begun  to  count  on  their  pota- 
toes for  a  cash-income  crop  and  for  several  years  The  Market 
was  off  so  that  it  did  not  pay  to  haul  them  to  the  railroad  for 
shipment. 

But  the  low  prices  did  not  "break"  them.  They  still  lived 
well.  They  were  warmly  sheltered  in  their  log  house.  Across 
the  road  was  plenty  of  fuel  for  their  winter  fires  and  for 
cooking.  Their  clothing  was  rough  but  ample— stockings, 
socks,  mittens,  shawls  still  knit  at  home.  From  their  own 
produce  and  the  wilderness  around  them  they  had  plenty 
to  eat,  as  did  their  animals.  They  did  not  worry.  I  distinctly 
remembered  the  hale  and  hearty  atmosphere  of  that  farm 
home. 

I  knew  that  their  lives,  rigorous  though  they  were,  were 
rimmed  in  by  a  sense  of  security  alien  to  our  age.  I  knew  that 
they  could  not  have  been  induced  to  endure  the  slow  misery  of 
disintegration  to  which  a  half  dozen  families  on  our  street  in 
the  city  had  been  subjected  for  the  preceding  two  years. 

I  KNEW,  too,  that  there  were  still  remnants  of  this  old 
"home  economy"  in  the  world,  for  I  had  gone  out  and 
found  it  in  a  series  of  restless  drives  in  the  country  around 
Los  Angeles. 

In  that  quest  I  passed  scores  of  miles  of  orange,  lemon  and 
walnut  groves,  spick-and-span,  with  their  spick-and-span 
"city"  lawns  in  front  of  their  spick-and-span  "city"  residences. 
There  was  not  even  a  small  vegetable  garden  in  connection 
with  most  of  them,  not  a  cow,  not  a  chicken.  Oranges,  lemons, 
walnuts  only— specialized  products  for  The  Market  which 
might  at  any  time  collapse,  loosing  a  flood  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures and  disaster. 
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At  none  of  these  places  did  I  stop.  1  found  what  I  was 
looking  for  either  among  the  "backward"  members  of  the 
older  generations  or  among  a  newly  appearing  class  of  rebel 
"nature  nuts."  I  found  them  in  cheap  little  shacks  built  by 
their  own  hands  and  overhung  with  grapevines,  surrounded 
by  fat  and  messy  gardens,  scarcely  a  foot  given  over  to  lawns. 
I  found  them  with  every  kind  of  fruit-  and  nut-tree  peppered 
over  their  small  areas.  I  saw  goats,  two  or  three  and  some- 
times four  or  five,  tethered  among  the  trees.  I  saw  rabbits, 
chickens,  geese,  ducks,  turk 

I  talked  with  a  score  of  these  new-old  farmers  on  week-end 
drives.  They  were  cautious  folk.  They  made  no  claims  to 
money  profits  but  they  did  not  apologize  for  their  status.  In 
particular,  I  remembered  M:>.  I'..  Ray  Peterson  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  I  had  turned  my  automobile  up  a  gravel 
driveway  leading  to  a  little  home  in  an  inviting  confusion  of 
fruit  trees,  vines,  vegetable  plots,  chicken  coops,  rabbit  hutches, 
goat  sheds.  When  1  blew  my  horn,  a  slender  young  matron 
with  a  neighborly  smile  appeared  at  the  back  door. 

"My  husband  and  I  came  out  here  from  the  city  for  our 
health,"  she  explained.  "Just  now  he's  working  a  few  weeks 
on  a  valley  ice-wagon— we  have  to  have  some  cash  for  taxes 
and  water-bills.  But  we  are  not  trying  to  make  money  on  our 
acre." 

Her  words  came  back  vividly  to  me:  "\Ve  never  lived  so 
well  nor  had  so  little  cash  in  our  lives !"  And  she  went  on : 

17  we  butchered  a  goat  .  .  ."  unless  you're  a  consistent  veg- 
etarian, Reader,  don't  flinch,  for  the  mass-production  stockyards 
are  run  for  you  .  .  .  "We  will  have  three  more  this  year.  It's  deli- 
cious meat— yon  pay  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  lamb  in  the  city.  And 
_  out  of  pocket  practically  nothing  for  our  goat  meat.  The  only 
feed  we  buy  for  the  animals  is  a  few  bales  of  hay  in  the  winter. 
Then  from  our  three  milch  goats  we  have  all  the  milk  we  want  the 
-  through  and  enough  for  our  cats  and  dogs  beside.  I  thrive  on 
•'•"e  have  about  one  thousand  young  chicks  now  and  from  these 
we  will  save  enough  cockerels  to  furnish  meat  throughout  the  year. 
We  have  eight  pairs  of  pigeons  and  from  these  we  average  two 
squabs  a  week.  The  two  squabs  with  our  vegetables  make  an  ample 
meal.  We  have  rabbits,  too.  Our  next  venture  will  be  fish— blue 
gills,  all  we  want  of  them,  grown  in  a  cement  pool.  No  extra  ex- 
pense, as  we  have  to  have  the  water  for  irrigation  anyway.  We  won't 
need  to  buy  any  meat  from  the  butcher. 

AS  to  Mrs.  Peterson's  vegetables  and  fruits,  I  quote  at 
2~\.  random  from  her  comment  during  a  cursory  tour  of 
investigation : 

There  are  forty-eight  fruit-bearing  trees  on  the  acre:  figs,  which 
we  have  from  June  to  Thanksgiving;  green-gage  plums,  quinces, 
four  kinds  of  peaches,  apricots,  satsuma  plums  (I  canned  thirty 
quarts  off  one  tree  beside  putting  up  some  as  jam),  and  oranges. 
Grapes,  Thompson  seedless— all  we  want  to  eat.  We  are  planting 
Voungberries.  From  oar  first  crop  we  expect  to  pay  oar  taxes. 

usband  keeps  beets  and  carrots  rotating  through  the  entire 
year.  Our  winter  garden  includes  beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  onions, 
i  Zealand  spinach  for  greens.  The  latter  part  of  February  our 
twelve-foot  row  of  asparagus  begins  to  yield.  We  have  it  on  the 
table  every  day  during  the  season— I  prepare  it  a  good  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Then  we  have  egg-plant,  green  beans,  giant  limas, 
cucumbers,  squash,  water-melons.  Sweet  corn— we  have  planted  it 
\ugust  and  had  it  as  late  as  November.  My  husband  is  going  to 
:  some  more  corn  now— we  are  very  fond  of  it  and  the  goats  do 
!  on  the  green  husks.  We  don't  raise  our  own  potatoes  because 
we  don't  eat  many.  We  are  better  off  if  we  eat  more  of  the  leafy 
and  non-starchy  vegetables. 

Our  aim  is  to  use  every  inch  of  ground  intensively.  A  one-acre 
farm  with  good  mil  and  lots  of  hard  work  can  be  made  to  produce 
r  cent  of  the  family  living. 


A  score  or  more  of  other  small-acreage  farmers  had  told 
stories  corroborating  Mrs.  Peterson's.  I  had  ample  evidence, 
I  was  certain,  to  justify  my  own  five-year  plan.  As  I  stood  on 
the  ridge  of  our  hill  I  looked  serenely  into  the  future.  On 
the  gentler  slopes  we  should  have  our  vegetable  garden  in  the 
spring— no  tiny  forty-by-fifty-foot  "city"  plot  but  space  ade- 
quate for  all  the  vegetables  of  the  long  California  growing 
season.  I  could  see  on  that  cleared  acre  the  exact  spot  where 
we  would  build  our  chicken-houses  and  rabbit-hutches.  Some- 
where on  it  would  be  a  barn  for  goats  or  a  cow— Laura  held 
out  for  a  Jersey  but  I  was  swayed  by  a  partiality  for  Toggen- 
bergs. 

1  studied  the  trails  that  we  had  dug  helter-skelter  around 
the  hill.  One  of  them  led  to  a  slope  that  would  be  used  for 
planting  our  one  surplus  crop  for  The  Market— it  might  be 
avacados,  we  did  not  yet  know.  Along  other  trails  I  spotted 
our  future  plantings  of  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  ber- 
ries. In  five  years  they  would  all  be  bearing;  we  should  have 
our  independent  food  supply. 

SUDDENLY  the  social  significance  of  what  I  was  doing 
flashed  on  me.  A  million  other  families  following  in  my 
footsteps  would  mean  a  new  American  frontier  cut  loose  from 
the  problems  that  were  not  of  our  choosing  or  creation,  a 
frontier  that  would  give  us  a  chance  to  work  out  our  own 
destiny  while  the  wise  and  foolish  leaders  of  the  cities  tried 
to  bring  into  social  subjection  the  gigantic  mechanistic  forces 
that  had  been  released. 

On  that  new  frontier  we  should  live  simply,  disclaiming  the 
gewgaws  of  the  urban  world— the  radio,  picture-shows,  elec- 
tric-refrigerators, riled  bathrooms— yes,  even  to  some  extent 
the  automobile.  But  we  should  not  be  robbed  of  a  worth- 
while culture— we  should  build  up  a  new  indigenous  culture 
which  would  be  zealously  expanded. 

We  should  draw  on  the  state  for  the  forces  of  school  and 
university.  We  should  study  the  natural  world  with  which  we 
were  struggling  and  science  should  help  us,  giving  victory  to 
our  battle  with  hostile  pests  and  illuminating  the  smallest  act 
of  our  workaday  lives.  Science,  too,  should  show  us  how  to 
build  our  homes  wisely,  out  of  the  materials  at  hand.  In 
southern  California,  for  instance,  we  might  again  be  using 
adobe  bricks  and  canyon  stones.  With  the  help  of  the  teacher- 
artisans  joining  our  secessionist  movement  we  might  learn  how 
to  fashion  our  clothing  out  of  the  products  of  our  own  fields, 
and  so  eventually  be  independent  of  The  Market  that  we 
could  not  control. 

"Why  not  throw  a  million,  five  million,  ten  million  of  us 
onto  this  new  frontier?"  I  asked.  "The  nation  can  afford  it 
and  it's  not  yet  too  late.  There  are  plenty  of  raw  fertile  acres 
left  across  the  continent.  Why  not  re-create  the  old  American 
community  on  its  foundation  of  substantial  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity? Why  not  release  us  once  more  to  an  almost  forgotten 
integrity  of  body  and  soul,-  to  the  glowing  vigor  and  health 
that  flow  from  lusty  victories  in  our  daily  lives?  Why  not 
spare  us  the  misery  of  embittered,  futile  struggle  and  failure? 

"The  city  is  blundering  in  its  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
The  Belt,  the  problem  of  distribution.  It  may  at  length  suc- 
ceed, out  of  a  series  of  class  clashes.  Or  it  may  go  down  to 
death  through  blood  and  tyranny.  If  it  succeeds,  we  rebels  may 
be  wooed  back  to  'civilization.'  Meanwhile,  O  City,  make  a 
way  out  for  us  secessionists,  grant  us  the  freedom  of  inglorious 
retreat.  Let  us  ..." 

From  the  cabin  steps  Laura  cut  short  my  eloquence  with 
Her  dinner-bell. 


SEA'S  STRANGE  CALM 


Courtesy  Macbeth  Gallery,  New  York 


Down  East 


nPO  look  at  these  black  and  white  pic- 
J-  tures  of  the  Maine  coast  is  to  smell 
the  brine,  hear  the  waves  lapping  and 
feel  the  late  sunlight  on  these  bleached 
old  houses  and  wharfs,  flung  like  drift- 
wood back  on  the  shore.  But  there  is 
more  than  familiar  representation  in 
these  lithographs  by  Stow  Wengenroth. 
Mood  plays  its  role.  The  young  artist 
uses  light  and  the  force  of  arrested  move- 
ment for  their  dramatic  worth  as  would 
a  stage  director.  His  interest  in  the  pat- 
tern and  details  of  old  buildings  may  be 
inherited — his  father  was  an  architect, 
his  mother  a  designer  of  textiles — but  it 
is  the  sea  that  dominates  his  coast  scenes, 
that  stirs  his  imagination,  by  its  mystery. 
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Physic  for  Doctors 

Wherein  It  Appears  That  a  Born  Cook  Should  Scramble 
Ham    and    Eggs    Rather    than    Problem    Families 

By  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 


I  HAVE  known  physicians  so  consumed  by 
their  ardor  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  that 
it  is  torture  for  them  to  withhold  advice  even 
when  it  is  not  asked  for.  As  they  catch  sight 
of  some  stout,  wheezing  stranger  at  a  res- 
taurant, their  eyes  narrow  and  their  muscles 
grow  taut  as  they  choke  an  impulse  to  shout,  "Man,  consider 
your  arteries  and  change  your  bill-of-fare!"  Or  when  a  fond 
mother  with  her  child  squeezes  past  them  in  the  movies  they 
all  but  hiss,  "Take  out  his  adenoids  and  improve  his  looks 
if  not  his  brains!"  This  unspoken  advice  is  usually  excellent. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  those  who  need  it  did  not  ask  for 
it  and  do  not  want  it.  I  have  immense  sympathy  for  such 
enthusiastic  busybodies.  After  having  myself  given  a  thousand 
or  more  tests  for  mentality  and  personal  aptitudes  to  young 
people  who  had  to  listen  to  me  because  they  were  in  a  clinic 
and  could  not  escape,  I  find  that  sometimes  the  urge  to  apply 
the  same  treatment  to  their  elders  is  almost  insupportable. 
In  our  court  room  if  all  goes  well,  the  child's  case  is  heard 
accompanied  by  a  complete  medical  report  in  which  physical 
difficulties  are  charted  and  remedies  suggested ;  and  by  psycho- 
metric measurements  indicating  his  or  her  probable  capacity 
and  latent  talents.  But  how  rarely  those  of  us  who  handle 
the  child's  case  have  benefited  by  such  an  overhauling  our- 
selves! The  limitations  of  children  are  recognized,  as  well  as 
their  need  for  vocational  advice.  But  all  of  us  adults— social 
investigators  and  case  workers,  supervisors,  probation  officers, 
police,  nurses,  examiners,  teachers,  matrons  and  missionaries 
—are  supposed  to  be  in  perfect  physical,  mental  and  moral 
health.  We  are  assumed  to  be  in  our  right  calling  and  per- 
forming our  duties  as  infallibly  as  the  planets  sail  through 
space. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  consider  that  the  counsellors  are 
about  as  likely  to  be  in  the  wrong  niche  as  the  children  whom 
they  handle.  And  sometimes  it  is  a  fearful  effort  to  keep  from 
saying  so. 

Not  that  all  of  us  conscientious  people  are  failures.  But  we 
are  often  handicapped  by  doing  one  thing  moderately  well, 
when  we  might  do  something  else  better.  We  are  going  through 
life  working  with  our  left  hand  when  we  were  born  right- 
handed. 

There  was  the  young  health  officer  with  whom  I  once 
drove  on  a  country  road  for  a  rural  call.  Suddenly  and  with- 
out the  slightest  warning  the  brakes  were  applied  with  such 
violence  that  I  nearly  shot  through  the  windshield.  My  com- 
panion vaulted  over  the  door  and  was  across  a  fence  and  two 
pastures  before  I  had  time  to  see  what  had  hit  us.  Against 
the  horizon  I  could  see  my  host  apparently  creeping  up  on 
something,  and  from  the  grass  which  he  disturbed,  a  bird  rose 
and  flew  away,  followed  by  the  doctor's  field-glasses.  Instantly 
I  surmised  that  he  had  detected  a  murdered  man  hidden  in 
the  weeds  and  was  scaring  off  the  buzzards,  though  it  did 
seem  odd  that  he  peered  so  intently  at  the  bird  rather  than  at 


his  prey.  As  I  picked  my  way  somewhat  gingerly  to  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy,  the  health  officer  lowered  his  binoculars  with 
a  sigh  and  murmured,  "Upland  plover!"  This  mysterious 
term,  it  seems,  applied  not  to  dead  men,  but  to  a  bird  which 
seldom  flew  in  that  latitude.  I  maintain  that  a  man  like  that 
is  in  the  wrong  niche  as  a  health  officer,  even  if  he  is  a  good 
one.  He  ought  to  be  a  field  naturalist,  observing  eagles  from 
a  mountain  peak  or  chasing  his  upland  plovers  with  an  air- 
plane. Health  officer  indeed !  Much  he  cared  whether  I  had 
cut  my  jugular  vein  on  the  windshield! 

And  I  have  never  forgotten  the  melancholy  graduate  stud- 
ent working  forlornly  for  his  doctor's  degree  in  language.  He 
looked  vaguely  familiar  and  I  asked  him  if  I  had  not  seen 
him  perform  recently  in  an  athletic  meet.  He  brightened  up 
at  once.  Yes,  acrobatics  were  what  he  enjoyed.  But  a  doctorate 
in  letters  was  his  vocation,  he  added  dolefully,  his  face  falling 
at  the  prospect.  There  would  have  been  something  comic  if 
it  had  not  been  so  exasperating  in  the  spectacle  of  an  athlete 
who  could  stand  so  smilingly  on  his  head  and  juggle  with  his 
feet,  who  yet  felt  that  he  must  go  in  for  academic  honors  with 
a  face  like  a  tragic  mask. 

A/L  of  which  applies  with  especial  force  to  those  of  us  who 
are  in  the  business  of  reforming  other  people.  Whether 
we  are  salaried  workers  or  volunteers,  we  are  not  exempt  from 
the  human  fact  that  all  of  us  cannot  do  the  same  work,  however 
valuable.  If  we  try  to,  we  are  certain  to  do  it  badly.  Whereas 
if  we  follow  our  talents  and  our  inclinations,  we  may  make 
a  good  job  of  it.  If  this  holds  true  for  ten  thousand  children, 
why  not  for  ten  thousand  adults  as  well  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  to  this  effect  (not  in 
Survey  Graphic)  with  devastating  results.  The  journal  sent 
my  manuscript  back  scribbled  over  with  ethical  comments  in 
stubby  blue  pencil.  "Is  not  this  philosophy  softening  to  the 
moral  fiber?"  it  asked  severely.  "How  about  the  Will?" 
"Where  is  the  Sense  of  Duty?"  "Shall  we  choose  the  easiest 
way?"  At  that  period  I  was  cowed  by  editorial  reproof.  Now 
I  should  probably  ask  in  return :  "Do  you  advise  Charlie 
Chaplin  to  try  to  be  Jack  Dempsey?  Or  Greta  Garbo  to 
emulate  Susan  B.  Anthony?"  In  times  of  sudden  disaster,  I 
will  grant  that  everyone  has  to  try  a  little  of  everything.  Old 
ladies  must  drive  the  ambulances,  boys  must  feed  babies  and 
girls  mend  the  dykes.  But  affairs  are  likely  to  go  badly  under 
such  management  and  everyone  is  happier  as  well  as  more 
effective  when  engaged  upon  a  project  suited  to  his  tempera- 
ment and  his  experience. 

I  have  known  a  good  many  social  workers  who  had  a  real 
part  to  play  in  the  social  drama,  but  who  were  simply  miscast 
in  the  role  into  which  they  had  been  thrust.  One  girl  was  a 
born  mechanic.  Any  kind  of  metal  gadget  made  her  eyes 
shine.  Give  her  a  wrench  and  a  saw,  and  she  was  happy. 
According  to  the  editors  of  my  unlucky  journal,  she  was  the 
more  noble  therefore  to  bury  her  technical  talent  and  devote 
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herself  to  teaching  foreign  mothers.  According  to  my  ideas 
she  would  have  done  more  good  running  a  machine-shop  for 
their  sons.  Another  family  case  worker  invariably  got  into 
trouble  in  her  district.  The  most  placid  pool  developed  a  tidal 
wave  of  complaints  when  she  began  to  sail  on  it.  I  saw  her 
once  at  a  picnic  supper  and  knew  why.  She  was  miscast  in 
the  show.  Over  the  frying-pan  she  became  a  different  creature. 
All  the  truculence,  sensitiveness  and  jumpy  nerves  which  set 
her  families  by  the  ears,  fell  away  when  she  fried  ham  and 
eggs  for  a  crowd.  She  beamed.  She  radiated.  She  sparkled. 
She  simply  was  not  meant  to  deal  with  touchy  people.  The 
Lord  created  her  to  be  a  chef. 

IHAVK  in  mind  at  least  three  young  women  who  had  been 
invited  by  their  friends  to  work  for  under-privileged  girls. 
Their  duties  as  outlined  for  them  were  to  call  upon  awkward 
and  suspicious  adolescents,  put  them  at  their  ease,  probe  their 
hidden  problems  and  advise  them  on  all  matters  of  the  heart, 
the  job  and  the  pocketbook.  The  idea  is  of  course  excellent 
and  it  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  innumerable  cases. 
It  just  happened  to  be  one  that  these  particular  people  could 
not  do.  All  of  them  were  torn  between  a  desire  to  do  their 
duty  and  a  violent  temperamental  distaste  for  the  particular 
duty  laid  upon  them.  And  in  each  case  the  reason  was  different. 
One  of  them  said  : 


I  like  thinyi.  I  don't  much  like  feoplr—  especially  queer  ones.  When 
I  design  things,  I  can  go  off,  turn  the  key,  and  come  back  to  find  my 
materials  as  I  left  them.  When  I  come  back  to  people,  they  are 
never  as  I  left  them.  They  have  seldom  done  what  they  agreed  to 
do,  and  probably  never  intended  to  do  it.  Then  we  have  an  argu- 
ment. which  I  hate.  These  unregulated  girls  I  detest!  Yet  they  tell 
me  that  unless  I  work  with  them  I  have  failed  in  my  dun-. 

The  second  woman  said  : 

I'll  do  anything  you  like  for  babies  so  young  they  can  only 
isiffle,  but  can't  talk  back.  When  they  start  to  get  saucy,  I  am  more 
upset  than  they.  They  are  used  to  bad  manners.  I  am  not.  I  have  no 
idea  what  to  do  next.  They  tell  me  that  these  girls  are  shy.  I  am 
much  shyer  than  they  are.  I  cannot  any  more  force  my  way  into 
their  private  affairs  than  I  can  tell  them  about  mine. 

The  third  one  had  a  different  complaint. 

can't  they  give  me  something  to  do  with  figures?  she  wailed. 
I  have  been  treasurer  of  something  ever  since  I  was  born.  I  have 
handled  the  accounts  of  my  class,  alumni  committees,  charity  bazaars, 
and  every'  town  drive  vnce  I  began  to  add.  It's  all  I  understand  and 
I  don't  mind  staying  up  all  night  to  make  my  books  balance.  But  half 
an  hour  with  these  little  idiots  drives  me  crazy. 

That  my  three  friends  with  talents  so  varied  and  so  precise 
should  be  goaded  into  one  uniform  crusade  however  worthy, 
reminded  me  of  past  summer  evenings  on  our  town  common 
when  a  gentleman  with  a  gasoline  flare  made  his  periodic 
appearance  to  sell  an  ointment  guaranteed  to  cure  even-  ill 
to  which  our  flesh  is  heir.  I  used  to  stand  fascinated  at  his 
recital  of  bodily  torments  at  once  removed  by  an  application 
of  his  magic  salve,  applied  in  one  graceful  circular  rub.  How 
much  more  quick  and  delightful  was  such  a  universal  balm 
than  the  tedious  medical  examinations  and  varied  prescrip- 
tions to  which  we  now  have  to  submit.  In  social  work  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  room  enough  for  all  talents  whether 
of  handicraft,  baby-culture  or  accountancy.  But  it  takes  some 
time  and  skill  to  examine  the  patient  and  find  the  medicine 
he  needs.  My  friends'  advisors  in  civic  virtue,  like  the  man 
in  the  wagon,  preferred  the  quicker  method  of  one  standard 
ointment  for  all. 

Perhaps  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to  the  discomfort  and 


strain  of  trying  to  do  the  wrong  thing  because  several  times 
in  my  life  I  have  had  to  do  it.  My  memory  of  such  occasions 
is  identical  with  trying  to  read  fine  print  with  someone  else's 
glasses— a  kind  of  gnawing  discomfort,  as  if  even-  nerve  were 
being  pulled  both  ways  at  once.  The  most  notable  of  these 
occasions  was  when  I  started  to  do  something  so  delightful 
that  it  would  seem  that  nothing  but  sheer  pen-ersity  would 
ever  drag  me  back  into  my  own  orbit.  After  a  fairly  long 
siege  of  laboratory  clinics  and  asylums,  I  fell  in  with  the 
members  of  an  expedition  at  the  charming  task  of  digging  up 
old  cities  under  azalea  blossoms  and  an  azure  sky.  They  told 
me  that  I  was  foolish  to  spend  my  time  with  the  grimy,  the 
neurotic  and  the  misbehaved,  when  the  delights  of  buried 
treasure  waited  for  us  under  the  soil.  Their  logic  was  per- 
suasive. I  felt  that  I  had  missed  my  vocation  and  thrown  away 
my  life.  And  to  make  amends,  I  turned  my  back  on  human 
problems  and  lay  among  the  asphodels,  watching  bronze  work- 
men dig  up  old  cities  and  forgotten  tombs. 

In  my  first  revulsion  of  feeling  I  felt  nothing  but  a  cold 
contempt  for  my  former  activities.  Smell  gas,  when  I  could 
inhale  the  spicy  odor  of  cistus  bushes?  Rub  elbows  with  de- 
pravity w?hen  I  might  dream  of  beauty  surrounded  by  it? 
Tread  the  paving  of  a  police-court  when  I  might  pace  the 
stones  that  once  supported  kings?  It  was  madness  even  to  think 
of  it. 

Yet  after  several  months  of  idyllic  and  sun-soaked  poetry, 
incredible  as  it  seemed,  I  found  myself  vaguely  uneasy.  Buried 
cities  are  plaintive,  peaceful  and  prehistorically  important. 
There  is  no  congestion  in  the  traffic  and  no  need  for  the 
police.  The  brooding  silence  of  a  rifled  tomb  induces  a  pensive 
philosophy  but  no  active  problems.  Unlike  my  friend  who 
liked  to  come  back  to  her  tools  as  she  had  left  them,  I  began 
to  be  irritated  by  a  complete  absence  of  spontaneous  drama 
upon  our  ancient  stage,  and  deplored  the  inability  of  a  skele- 
ton to  talk  back,  or  indulge  in  unexpected  antics.  There  was, 
to  me,  something  peculiarly  unresponsive  about  a  young  man 
who  had  been  hugging  his  own  knees  for  three  thousand  years 
in  a  burial  jar.  I  found  myself  turning  from  the  tombs  I 
had  come  to  see,  to  pry,  in  my  old  manner,  into  the  more 
lively  peccadillos,  escapades  and  love  affairs  of  our  workmen. 
Humble  though  they  were,  the  flesh  still  clung  to  their  stal- 
wart bones,  and  I  found  myself  muttering,  "Better  a  live 
digger  than  a  dead  prince!" 

IT  is  useless  to  assert  that  archaeology  is  better  or  worse  than 
psychology;  historic  mounds  better  or  worse  than  labora- 
tories ;  mummies  more  or  less  worthy  of  study  than  neurotics, 
morons  or  average  citizens.  As  the  old  rhyme  has  it,  "Some 
like  'em  hot,  some  like  'em  cold."  And  the  incorrigibly  human- 
istic of  us  will  feel  as  thwarted  away  from  warm,  living 
people  no  matter  how  much  they  squirm,  as  the  opposite  type 
will  be  irritated  by  their  squirming,  and  only  care  to  study 
them  when  they  are  dead. 

Sometimes  one  has  the  delightful  experience  of  seeing 
people,  like  fish,  flop  accidentally  into  the  pool  where  they 
belong  and  swim  delightedly  away.  I  remember  a  dejected  and 
awkward  school  teacher  who  was  manifestly  wretched  in  her 
calling,  but  who  did  not  dream  that  she  could  do  anything 
else  until  by  sheer  fate  she  strayed  into  a  gymnasium  class. 
To  everyone's  surprise,  including  her  own,  she  became  at  once 
the  star  dancer.  Dowdy  in  the  extreme  in  her  ordinary  clothes, 
she  was  charming  in  gauze  draperies.  The  muscles  she  had 
hardened  on  the  farm  stood  her  in  good  stead  when  she  held 
a  difficult  pose.  She  literally  (Continued  on  page  367) 
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Geneva's  Double  Cross -Roads 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


HEN  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  meets 
at  Geneva  next  month,  it  will  confront,  even 
though  it  may  postpone,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant  decision  in  its  history;  a  decision  charged  in 
incalculable  measure  with  potency  for  the  future 
welfare  and  effectiveness  of  the  League.  Namely, 
the  appointment  of  a  secretary-general  to  take  the  place  of  Sir 
James  Eric  Drummond,  who  has  served  as  such  from  the  very 
beginning — indeed  in  a  sense  before  the  beginning.  Drummond's 
resignation  has  been  on  file  since  last  January,  though  in  present- 
ing it  he  expressed  willingness  to  hold  on  until  his  successor  might 
be  chosen. 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  vacant  now  also,  owing  to  the 
sudden  death  last  May  of  Albert  Thomas  (like  Drummond,  the 
initial  incumbent  of  the  position)  the  virtually  coordinate  post 
of  director  of  the  International  Labor  Office.  This  position  has  to 
be  filled,  however,  not  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  but  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  I.  L.  O.,  consisting  of  twelve  representa- 
tives of  governments  members  of  the  League,  six  persons  represent- 
ing the  employers  and  six  representatives  of  the  workers.  Since 
however  the  nations  members  of  the  League  are  ipso  facto  members 
of  the  Labor  Office,  and  the  lay  members  of  the  Governing  Body 
as  such  represent  their  nations,  the  responsibility  for  these  two 
crucially  important  appointments  falls  upon  the  common  shoulders. 
The  Labor  Office  is  a  part  of  the  League:  Article  392  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  leaves  that  in  no  doubt:  "The  International  Labor 
Office  shall  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  League."  The  pun  in  the  caption 
over  this  article  is  intentional;  for  here  offers  opportunity  alike 
for  wise,  unselfish,  far-seeing  decision,  and  at  the  same  time  temp- 
tation for  ruinous  "double-crossing"  of  all  that  the  League  stands 
and  has  stood  for;  all  that  it  can  be  and  do  in  the  future.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  there  has  been  so  little  public  discussion, 
even  in  Europe,  of  these  momentous  possibilities. 

IN  the  making  of  this  dual  organization  and  their  policies  the 
influence  of  these  two  men,  Drummond  and  Thomas,  has  been 
profound,  even  though  they  were  extraordinarily  unlike,  at  times 
even  dissonant,  in  temperament  and  point  of  view.  Drummond  is 
a  Scot,  charged  with  all  the  characteristics  of  British  civil  spirit 
and  preconceptions;  Thomas  a  French  Socialist,  who  at  twenty -six 
was  associate  of  Jaures  on  the  staff  of  L'Humanite.  But  deeply 
ingrained  conviction  that  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  world  must 
depend  henceforth  upon  international  understanding  and  coopera- 
tive action  has  inspired  them  both.  Drummond's  abiding  spirit 
never  has  been  selfishly  British;  the  narrow  interests  of  France 
never  have  warped  the  service  of  Albert  Thomas.  The  departure 
of  both  from  the  field  of  action  at  Geneva  reaches  the  dimensions 
of  calamity;  all  the  more  if  in  the  filling  of  their  places  any 
narrow  nationalistic  politics  is  permitted  to  govern  the  selection. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  either  case,  or  both,  fresh  blood,  a  new  point 
of  view,  will  bring  to  future  fruitage  better  than  they  could  have 
done,  what  these  two  men  have  begun  so  remarkably;  but  in  the 
present  nationalistic  temper  of  the  world,  with  suspicion  and  jeal- 
ousy and  widespread  economic  disorganization  frazzling  nerves 
and  temper,  retarding  obviously  necessary  action  at  Geneva',  Lau- 
sanne and  in  national  administrations  and  mutual  concessions  every- 
where, the  situation  is  fraught  with  danger. 


DRUMMOND  came  logically  to  his  post.  Just  fifty-six  years 
old,  his  career  had  been  exclusively  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  Great  Britain,  which  he  entered  at  twenty-four.  My  guess  is 
that  we  shall  yet  see  him  heading  the  British  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton. He  is  of  aristocratic  lineage,  son  of  the  tenth  Viscount  Strat- 
hallan,  heir-presumptive  to  his  half-brother  the  Earl  of  Perth  and 
to  that  vast  family  estate  in  Perthshire.  After  a  plodding  service  in 
the  foreign  office  he  became  private  secretary  in  turn  to  the  Prime 
Ministers  Asquith,  Grey  and  Balfour,  winning  from  Balfour  the 
title  of  "the  perfect  secretary."  But  Woodrow  Wilson  made  Drum- 
mond secretary-general  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1917  upon  our  entry  into  the  war,  with  the  British 
commission  headed  by  Balfour,  and  heard  Mr.  Wilson  broach  to 
his  chief  his  dream  of  the  League.  Drummond's  reaction  to  the 
proposal  was  instant  and  eager.  Mr.  Wilson  remembered  that,  and 
two  years  later,  at  a  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  on  April  28,  1919,  after  the  Covenant  of  the  League  had 
been  unanimously  adopted  upon  his  motion,  he  went  on  to  say, 
addressing  Clemenceau  presiding:  "You  will  notice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Covenant  provides  that  the  first  secretary-general 
shall  be  chosen  by  this  conference.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the  first 
secretary-general  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  Honorable  James  Eric 
Drummond." 

This  motion  carried  unanimously,  and  forthwith  Drummond 
began  to  build  the  organization  of  the  Secretariat  which  he  has 
so  smoothly,  so  effectively  led  from  that  day  to  this.  The  great 
thing  that  he  did  was  to  declare  and  throughout  the  years  fight  for 
the  independence  of  the  Secretariat  of  all  national  control  or 
influence.  Members  of  the  organization,  while  of  all  the  nation- 
alities embodied  in  the  League,  are  employes  of  the  League  as 
such;  they  do  not  represent  and  are  not  technically  chosen  by  their 
governments,  nor  are  they  regarded  as  representing  their  govern- 
ments. Each  upon  taking  his  post  must  be  free  of  any  official 
connection  with,  or  known  obligation  to,  his  own  government. 
Each  employe,  from  the  most  distinguished  under-secretary  or 
section  chief  to  the  lowest  typist  or  precis-writer,  is  responsible  to 
the  "S.  G.,"  as  he  is  called,  and  to  nobody  else. 

SO  promptly  did  Drummond  go  to  work  in  the  making  of  the 
organization  that  he  advanced  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  salaries 
of  his  first  associates.  Right  there  and  then  in  Paris  he  sketched  out 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  his  scheme  for  a  skeleton  organization. 
It  was  then  taken  for  granted  that  the  United  States  would  be  a 
member  of  the  League,  and  two  Americans  at  least  were  closely 
intimate  with  him  in  those  early  days— Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  who 
became  first  under-secretary-general,  and  Arthur  Sweetser,  the 
American  newspaper-man  who  has  been  a  kind  of  factotum  beside 
Drummond,  indispensable  liaison-officer  throughout. 

I  remember  him  most  vividly,  during  my  several  periods  of 
residence  at  Geneva,  upon  two  occasions:  one  was  when  he  was 
delayed  in  coming  to  a  luncheon  with  me  because  he  was  rallying 
the  forces  of  the  League  to  quench  the  threatening  fire  in  the 
Balkans,  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  The  other  was  when 
Stephen  G.  Porter  was  withdrawing  the  American  delegation  from 
the  International  Opium  Conference.  In  each  instance  the  crisis 
seemed  an  affair  intensely  personal  to  Drummond  himself.  He 
seemed  to  feel  himself  somehow  blamefully  responsible  for  the 
breach  in  the  fellowship  of  which  he  (Continued  on  -page  367) 
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Letters  &.  Life 

In  which  books,  plays,  and  people  are  discussed 

Edited  by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Midsummer  Night's  Plan 


I  OFFER  a  Plan  for  Literature.  Laissez-faire  in 
letters  is  doomed.  The  day  is  done  when  men 
could  just  ay  they  were  authors  (though  many 
were  carpenters  or  cooks)  and  go  ahead  and  scrib- 
ble what  they  were  "inspired"  to  write.  With  no 
stabilization  system,  no  graph  of  consumer  de- 
mand, no  production  schedule,  no  dole  after  old  Sam  Johnson 
rebuffed  Lord  Chesterfield.  It  was  mere  gambling  with  the  Muses, 
with   of  course   some   lucky,   breab   like   Dante,   Shakespeare   or 
Emerson.  Is  this  modern  or  efficient?    I  ask  you.  And  look  what 
oar  haphazardnest  has  brought  us  to:  a  third  of  this  century  gone — 
and  not  a  genius  in  an  anthology.  This  must  all  be  changed! 

The  remedy  is  simple:  the  Planned  Production  of  Boob  and 
Author;,  with  Regional  Plans  for  the  South  and  the  reclamation 
of  Hollywood.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  have  a  genius  or  a 
classic  when  (or  if)  we  need  one.  Thus  we  can  break  down  the 
The  Age"  .  .  .  the  silly  notion  that  one  Period  must 
produce  only  one  kind  of  literature.  That  concept  in  economics 
almost  ruined  Henry  Ford  with  Model  T.  Everybody  admits  we 
have  the  plant  to  double  our  capacity  for  anything  so  let's  double 
the  quota  of  geniuses;  and  flatten  out  these  cyclic  literary  depres- 
sions when  the  Greeks  did  only  epics,  the  Elizabethans  only 
drama,  and  the  Dark  Ages  nothing  at  all.  Planned  Literature  will 
give  you  what  you  want  when  you  want  it.  Our  Age  will  be  all 
the  Ages.  That  is  the  great  adventure! 

The  Plan  will  have  three  divisions:  (i)  the  National  Council 
on  Literary  Production  to  decide  what  boob  we  need;  (2)  the 
Eugenic  Bureau  of  Genius  to  breed  authors  with  the  right  sets 
of  chromosomes;  (3)  the  Overseers  to  assign  the  genius  to  the 
job  and  make  him  produce.  The  Overseers  mar  well  study  Russia 
and  must  have  full  police  powers,  especially  for  prevention  and 
epidemiology.  To  stop  sick  boob  and  epidemics  of  boob  is  almost 
as  divine  as  to  foster  good  boob.  Censorship  will,  of  course,  be 
pre-natal.  The  Eugenic  Bureau  may  take  centuries  to  get  going, 
but  this  is  not  one  of  these  short-order  plans.  Moreover,  laissez- 
faire  often  took  a  millennium  to  strike  on  a  Master  Mind. 

We  shall  face  opposition.  Plans  do.  The  omnipresent  Economic 
Planners,  natural  monopolists,  will  try  to  fit  Literature  into 
Division  111,  Department  XM,  sub-section  7  of  their  Plan  along 
with  the  designing  of  gingham  prints  and  statuary  for  radiator 
caps.  And  they  will  have  brutal  control  over  the  power  that  makes 
our  paper  and  runs  our  presses  (riJe  Russia).  But  we  shall  meet 
them  with  the  General  Strike.  They  seem  to  need  an  awful  lot  of 
words  about  their  Plans  (and  they  are  rather  vague  on  words)  so 
we  shall  simply  refuse  to  write  about  any  other  Plans  until  the 
powers-that-be  (be  what?  be  where?)  accept  the  Book  Plan. 
rias  are  the  monopoly  of  poets  and  these  usurping  engineers 
economists  most  be  prosecuted  for  restraint  of  trade  in  the 
names  of  Plato,  More,  Bellamy  and  Herb  Wells. 

There  are  signs  of  Plan  in  the  air.  The  publishers  have  the 
Cheney  Plan  and  the  Norton  Plan  but  they  concern  the  minor 
problem  of  how  to  keep  publishers  and  authors  from  starving. 
That  b  a  pre"  the  real  Plan  may  let  some  of  them  starve. 

The  timid  experiments  in  the  eugenics  of  birth  control  for  boob 
offer  a  good  ideal— "Fewer  and  Better  Boob"— but  say  nothing  on 
the  real  need  of  fewer  and  better  authors.  Hence  Bureau  II.  The 


Soviets  began  with  the  right  doctrine,  planned  boob  for  planned 
proletarians,  but  recently  they  have  gone  molly-coddle  to  the  old 
opium  of  letting  authors  write  anything  they  want  to  or  can! 
Our  best  hope  is  the  Literary  Anarchists  like  Stein,  Cummings, 
and  Joyce;  they  know  their  own  minds  (if  nothing  else)  so  they 
junked  the  outworn  grammar,  punctuation  and  vocabulary  and  have 
a  nice  new  Plan  for  Language  in  Progress.  But  they  are  dangerous; 
Society  is  not  yet  ready  for  Planned  Anarchy.  We  shall  welcome 
their  advice  but  put  the  dictionary  under  a  dictionary  dictator.  On 
with  the  PLAN! 

THE  first  step  in  this  modest  proposal  is  a  referendum  on  needed 
boob.  Letters  &  Life  will  welcome  lists  from  readers.  Mean- 
while I'll  tell  the  world  what  I  want: 

Item:  One  trilogy  (at  least)  of  historical  novels  on  the  panorama 
of  these  States,  the  march  of  the  frontier  from  Coast  to  Coast.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  an  epic ;  we  glimpse  the  magnificence  of  the  theme ; 
we  feel  nostalgia  for  our  past;  we  muster  literary  pride  and  in- 
dependence ;  we  have  even  done  parts  of  the  story.  All  we  need  is 
a  genius  of  the  order  of  Virgil  or  Cervantes.  The  Eugenic  Bureau 
might  try  a  mixture  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  Hergesheimer  of  Three 
Black  Pennies,  Stephen  Benet,  Evelyn  Scon,  Willa  Cather,  with  a 
dash  of  Henry  Adams.  Yon  see  why  planned  literature  needs 
planned  authors. 

Item:  Twenty  volumes  on  The  American  Scene  from  1880 
to  1930  woven  on  the  branches  of  one  family.  We  might  get  the 
ghosts  of  Balzac,  Zola  and  Dickens  for  this  series.  Matthew  Joseph- 
son's  Zola  shows  what  brute  energy  it  took  to  record  the  story  of 
the  Rongon-Macquart  family.  The  set  would  start  on  the  farm 
and  end  in  the  pent-house,  and  cover  the  impact  on  Puritan- 
descended  rural  America  of  science,  the  city,  machines,  big  busi- 
ness, reform,  women,  and  international  expansion.  I  want  a  com- 
posite of  the  energy  and  psychology,  philanthropy  and  domestic 
life  of  the  empire-builders  like  Morgan,  Frick,  Carnegie,  Hnnt- 
ington.  What  kinds  of  forces  were  these  men?  I  want  novels  on 
the  engineers  and  inventors  that  remold  us.  What  of  our  surgeons 
(Mayo)  or  journalists  (Hearst)  ?  Of  the  builders  of  bridges  and 
the  dreamers  of  skyscrapers?  What  a  novel  could  be  written  around 
a  settlement  house  to  illuminate  our  whole  life!  And  on  the 
women— Jane  Ad  Jam?,  Carrie  Chapman  Can,  Emma  Goldman! 
But  no  sex  for  sex's  sake.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  transcripts  of 
private  lives,  but  giant  murals  of  these  types  and  forces  that  made 
us.  Our  novelists  shy  off  from  these  themes  in  fear,  but  the  seed 
for  tomorrow  may  be  found  in  Lewis's  Arrowsmith,  Upton  Sin- 
clair's Boston,  and  the  staccato  symphonies  of  Dos  Passes. 

Item:  One  book  from  the  young  men,  possibly  in  collaboration, 
offering  a  clear  statement  of  what  they  think  would  make  the  "good 
life"  in  modern  America,  "around  the  corner"  in  1940.  We 
know  their  disillusion,  now  we  want  their  illusions.  Criticism  and 
catastrophe  (inner  and  outer)  have  broken  society  almost  to  its  ele- 
ments. Youth  can  rebuild  the  elements  almost  to  suit  themselves  if 
they'll  stop  looking  back,  stop  lambasting  the  natural  weakness  of 
the  race,  and  draw  up  their  specifications  for  happiness.  Here's 
where  we  arc,  however  we  got  here:  here  if  a  vast  plant  and  powers: 
here  are  you  with  forty  years  of  life  ahead.  What  do  you  «*»»/  of 
these  years,  Glenway  Westcott,  Michael  (Continue!  on  fage  363) 
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ADULT  CAMP 


COME  JOIN  OUR  HOUSE  PARTY 

'Where  the  Guest  ig  Always  Right" 


Home  Hospitality  —  Wholesome  Food  —  2 
Golf  Courses  7  Tennis  Courts — Horses — 
Water  Sports— All  Other  Outdoor  Activities. 
Gala  Entertainment. 

Modern  Accommodations 
1932  reduced    S*£4fc       weekly 
rates  •  P"  F      in  Aug. 

ECHO  LAKE  TAVERN 

The  Intimate  Camp 
WARRENSBURG  NEW   YORK 

City  Office:   270  Broadway          •          •          •         BA relay  7-2888 


LAK> 

TAVERN 

A  Caimp  ftrr /ttlult* 
..  M. 

ADIRONDACK* 

WARRENSBURG 


Illustrated  Booklet 
on  Request 


RESORTS 


THE  TAVERN  OF  THE   MOORS 


The  Summer  Place  you  have  waited  for. 
All  Sports.  Seas/tore  life.  Moderate  rates. 
Informal  talks  on  THE  WORLD  TODAY. 

Herbert   Adams    Gibbons,   Charles    Obcrmeyer, 

Wm.  Pepperell  Montague,  Harry  W.  L.  Dana, 

and  others. 

A  two  weeks'  vacation  from  New  York,  Irani. 
I.  ..nation  included,  from  S8O  upwards.  Refer. 
ences  requested. 


A  Charming  New  England  Resort 

Chase's-on-Lake  Sunapee 

In  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Region 

Thoroughly  modern  in  Its  appointments. 
Golf  and  horseback  riding  nearby. 

Boating,  bathing,  fishing. 
Fresh    vegetables,    milk    and    cream    from    our    own    farms. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  FAMILY  HOUSE 

ANNA  CHASE  P.  O.  GEORGES  MILLS,  N.  H. 


Send    for    1932    Booklet 
Western  View  Farm 

NEW  MILFORO,  CONN. 

76  miles  from  Columbus  Circle  Elevation   1,000  feet 

Hospitality    that    Is    unique.        It    brings    back    friends    year 

after  year. 

Swimming — Tennis — Golf — Riding — Mountain    climbing 
Or   rest   and   quiet   if   you   want   it.  Interesting    people. 

Rates:  $8  a  day,   $49  a  week. 
Telephone:    New   Milford  440.     Edward   G.    Ohmer,    Proprietor. 


WOODSTOCK   LODGE 

A  place  of  health  and  recreation,  of  restfulness  and  peace,  in 
the  invigorating  climate  of  the  Adirondack  region,  Woodstock 
Lodge  offers  generous  hospitality  to  a  selected  clientele. 

Rates :  S2O.OO  per  week  adults 
15.OO    "          "     children 

SEND   FOR   BOOKLET 
East  Berne,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone:   East  Berne  1O  F  2 


Vacation  Suggestions 


RE  you  going  to  be  near  Venice  any  time  before  November  4? 
The  International  Art  Exhibition  is  on  until  then;  and  that 
means  occasional  fetes  and  music  festivals  in  the  one  and  only  Venice. 
And  surely  no  one  should  be  close  to  Venice  without  taking  the  motor 
trip  through  the  Dolomites— huge  mountains  of  a  sort  of  coral-colored 
rock  which  guard  (not  so  successfully  during  the  War)  village! 
and  valleys  rich  in  vegetation. 


FOR  a  simple,  intimate,  outdoor  holiday  of  walking,  climbing, 
canoeing  and  such  in  Europe,  consult  Oskar  Bock  of  the  Amt  Fur 
Studentenwanderungen  (Vienna  VII,  Doblergasse  2/26). 

THE  International  Student  Service  (3  Endsleigh  Street,  London) 
will  tell  you  about  joining  a  work  camp,  a  small  labor  colony  of 
students  and  workers  living  plainly  together  in  a  rural  or  industrial 
district  and  working  on  some  pressing  practical  task.  These  camps 
vary  from  the  Swiss  work-colonies,  organized  annually  in  the  Alpine 
villages  to  help  rebuild  communities  damaged  by  natural  disasters,  to 
reconstruction  schemes  such  as  that  organized  last  year  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  Wales,  to  provide  amenities  for  a  derelict  Welsh  mining 
town. 


IF  you  are  going  to  England,  find  out  from  the  Travel  and  Indus- 
trial Development  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (295 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York)  what  will  be  coming  off  during  your 
stay.  For  instance,  in  July  a  number  of  celebrations  of  a  local-at- 
mosphere sort  will  take  place,  such  as  the  annual  procession  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Vintners  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  a  custom 
dating  back  to  1205  ;  and  the  Haslemere  Music  or  Dolmetsch  Festival, 
within  easy  reach  of  London,  presents  an  unusual  chance  to  hear 
chamber  music  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  played 
upon  viols,  lutes,  clavichords  and  other  instruments  for  which  this 
music  was  specially  written.  A  series  of  open-air  masques  and 
dances  in  Hyde  Park  will  be  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Arts.  And 
on  special  days  many  of  the  royal  and  private  gardens  will  be  open 
to  the  public  at  a  small  fee  collected  for  the  Queen's  Institute  of 
District  Nursing.  Of  general  interest  is  the  innovation  of  the  Show 
Boat  (or  Alexandra)  which  will  ply  on  the  Thames  daily  during  the 
season.  Decorated  with  lights  and  flowers  and  equipped  with  an 
excellent  chef  and  band,  you  can  take  tea,  dinner  or  supper  while 
sailing  past  some  of  England's  landmarks. 


AN  international  summer  school  will  be  held  August  15 -September 
25  in  the  Ulmenhof  Settlement,  situated  in  a  park  in  Wilhelmshagen, 
a  suburb  of  Berlin  rich  in  woods  and  lakes  and  consisting  of  newly 
built  cottages  for  working-class  families,  a  home  for  destitute  chil- 
dren, one  for  psychopathic  children,  a  domestic  school  for  girls  whose 
fathers  were  killed  or  disabled  in  the  war,  and  a  residential  people's 
college.  The  course  of  study  will  cover  conditions  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  will  be  carried  on  in  both  German 
and  English.  There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
the  session  will  wind  up  with  a  week's  walking  tour.  (Volkschoch- 
schulheim  Ulmenhof,  Berlin- Wilhelmshagen,  Bismarckstrasse  24.) 

Soviet  Travel 

THE  first  number  of  Soviet  Travel,  an  illustrated  monthly  in 
English,  published  in  Moscow,  is  an  exciting  jumble  of  stunning 
photographs,  cartoons,  sepia  inserts,  articles  and  notes  on  art  and 
science,  thrown  together  with  a  merciless  abandon.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  type  is  a  small,  tightly  set  bold  face  which  discourages 
reading;  for  once  over  that  barrier  the  tales  of  the  old  and  new  in 
Soviet  Turkestan  are  fascinating.  Subscriptions  may  be  placed 
through  Intourist,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Four  dollars 
a  year— thirty-five  cents  a  single  copy. 
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(CtmtinnfJ  fr»m  ft  ft  3(1)  Gold,  Harlao  Hale?  Suicide  will  not 
do — the  *orr  exit  of  broken.  Communism  it  a  means.  Stoic  endurance 
is  a  useful  em.rgency  reserve,  but  stoicism  becomes  a  bore.  You 
cannot  loaf  around  being  stoic  for  half  a  century.  We  who  begin  to 
die  admit  vou  are  in  a  tough  spot,  tough  above  all  in  your  burden 
of  consciousness.  The  answer  will  come  through  con*ciouine».  Chal- 
lenge the  world  for  what  you  want.  Carfe  d'ttm,  but  don't  just 
carp.  .  .  . 

Item:  One  satire  on  thing-worship,  surf  ace- worship,  publicity-wor- 
ship, size-worship,  speed-worship,  done  by  the  descendants  of  Swift, 
Voltaire.  Mark  Twain  in  heroic  couplets  after  Pope.  There  is  a 
grand  job  of  wrecking  to  be  done  on  fool  ideas,  and  what  a  wrecking 

Item:  Books  for  fun  .  .  .  and  that's  an  order  for  the  Council,  for 
folks  have  such  odd  ideas  of  fun.  I  would  trade  the  serious  list  if, 
dearly  beloved,  I  could  have  just  another  helping  of:  Lamb  a  la 
Charle*.  fairy-tales  by  Charles  Perrault,  Mother  Goose  (Mickey 
.«e  is  not  metaphysical  enough),  a  Treasure  Island,  a  Sherlock 
Holmes,  a  Kipling  of  Kim  and  Indian  tales,  Little  Women  (this  list 
is  unfairly  masculine),  new  Negro  spirituals,  Les  Trois  Muusque- 
taires,  Pickwick  Papers,  some  Keats,  Browning,  and  old  Robert 
Herrick,  and  an  introspective  modern  autobiography  as  deep  as 
Henry  Adatm's.  All  this  means  is  that  I  am  middle-aged  and  yearn 
for  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  of  books  when  I  was  very  young. 
The  only  mathematician  who  ever  actually  got  into  the  fourth 
dimension  was  the  Reverend  Charles  ("Lewis  Carroll")  Dodgsoo. 
It's  a  forlorn  hope,  but  I  do  wish  Einstein  with  his  fiddle  would  pop 
down  a  rabbit-hole  on  a  summer  afternoon.  I  could  stand  a  lot  of 
things  better  if  there  were  more  Alice  in  Wonderland.  And  a  girl 
in  curved  space  would  be  charming,  I'm  sure,  dancing  in  and  out 
of  the  quanta  with  a  glint  of  radium  on  her  curls. 

Item:  This  is  personal,  too,  but  I  petition  the  Council  to  discover 
a  commonsensical  person  and  order  him  to  write  a  Primer  of  Psy- 
chology: what  we  know  about  same  and  what  we  can  do  about 
what  we  think  vre  know.  It  could  be  a  short  book. 

Item:  One  little  book  of  faith  for  moderns.  It  is  a  very  lonely  task 
rinding  dignity  and  courage  for  man  in  this  cosmos  we  have  unrolled 
for  our  humble  race.  We  could  find  comfort  in  a  book  of  common 
prayer.  This  is  the  most  needed  book  in  the  world. 

That's  The  Plan.  I  note  only  one  omission:  something  must  be 
done  about  planned  readers.  Shall  we  leave  that  to  the  Mystery  in 
which  all  Plans  are  born?  I  think  our  best  hope  of  getting  both  the 
readers  and  the  books  is  to  join  in  the  old  cry:  "Author  .  .  .  Author!" 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

BOOKSHELF 

Boots  mfj  be  obtained  at  the  prices  giren,  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND   THE  MASS   IX   THE 
MODERN  WORLD,  by  Everett  Deo*  Martin.  Henry  Holt.  200  ff.  Price  *2. 

IN  these  lectures,  the  troubles  of  our  time  are  explained  mainly 
psychologically— by  the  excessive  and  often  mistaken  desire  for 
a  "scientific"  attitude,  the  results  of  mechanization  in  industry,  the 
centralization  of  control  in  the  state,  and  with  the  ineffective  struggle 
of  the  individual  against  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  tyranny  of 
the  "crowd."  Dr.  Martin  realizes  as  few  others  that  the  remedy  for 
democracy  is  not  "more  democracy"  bat  a  recognition  of  its  actual 
dangers  and  difficulties  and  a  new  balance  between  individual  and 
society.  Not  new  slogans  but  a  careful  working  out,  by  study  and 
experiment,  of  the  necessary  changes  must  be  relied  upon  to  prevent 
a  historic  catastrophe. 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF  MAN,  oy  CertU  Heard.  Harconrt.  Bract.  294  **. 
Price  J2.75. 

PT*<HIS  volume,  with  decorations  by  William  Kermode.  is  a  dear, 
J_  readable  and  informing  account  of  the  emergence  and  develop- 
ment of  man  out  of  his  primitive,  pre-historic.  animal  backgrounds 
and  into  the  fullness  of  his  mental  powers  and  complex  social  rela- 
tionships. Mr.  Heard  writes  with  fidelity  toward  general  scientific 
principles,  but  he  makes  a  colorful,  pictorial  story  out  of  his  mate- 
rial. The  reader  simply  sees  an  historical  process  and  the  workings 
of  scientific  principles  in  the  way  Mr.  Heard  conceives  of  them.  He 
selects  important  phases  of  this  development  for  emphasis,  and  makes 
a  wise  condensation  of  vast  source  materials. 

A  RABBI  TAKES  STOCK,  fry  Solomtm  GoUmom.  Harper.  247  pp.  Prict  $2.50. 

DR.  GOLDMAN  decries  the  assimilation  of  the  Jew,  asserting 
that  the  reward  individual  Jews  will  gather  from  clinging  to 
the  faith  of  their   fathers  is   a   heritage  of  rich   and   inexhaustible 
tradition.  Civilization,  too,   will  gain          (Comtimurd  on  faff  367) 


Medical  and  Hospital  Insurance 
for  American 
Wage-Earners 

Employees  of  mining,  lumber  and  railroad  com' 
panics  secure  medical  care  (for  non-compensation  in- 
jury and  disease)  on  the  insurance  principle.  A 
growing  number  of  American  families  are  insuring 
medical  and  hospital  care  by  paying  a  fixed  amount 
periodically  to  a  hospital  or  "group  clinic".  Do 
these  plans  afford  a  basis  for  generalized  voluntary 
medical  insurance  for  40,000,000  wage-earners?  Are 
trade  union  and  employee  sick  benefit  funds  capable 
of  development  to  include  medical  care  in  addition 
to  "income  protection"?  What  are  the  prospects 
for  compulsory  sickness  insurance  legislation?  Is 
the  attitude  of  doctors  towards  "contract  practice" 
an  obstacle  to  medical  insurance? 

These  and  other  questions  are  discussed  in  "THE 
PURCHASE  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  THROUGH 
FIXED  PERIODIC  PAYMENT"  by  Pierce  Wil- 
liams of  the  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  (320  pages,  6x9,  cloth-bound.)  Price 
$3,  postpaid,  from  The  Survey,  or  the  publisher. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU   OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH, 
Incorporated 

51   Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


WORLD   UNITY 

The  nutarine  which  records  protrm  toward  world  community  and  a 
humanized  civilization.  Sam  fir  copy.  fret.  Important  reprints:  Rradmg 
List  of  Current  Books  on  Internationalism,  5c;  Building  Up  the 
International  Kind,  by  H.  A.  Overstreet,  5c;  Education  for  Human 
Brotherhood,  by  Ruius  M.  Jones,  5c.  Free  booklet  on  reqnett. 
WORLD  IMTY.  4  Km*  ISth  StMM,  New  ¥«*  City. 


WANTED- 1 00  Blue  Book  Authors 

I  am  organizing  a  class  of  100  beginners,  who  will  be  taught  by  mail 
bow  to  win  fame  and  fortune  through   Little  Blue  Book  authorship. 
Write  for  free  details. 
K.  Haldemaa-Jalin*  De*k  X-M7.  Giimrd.  K»u*. 


TOURS 


Europe  on  Wheels,  Inc. 

Cars  to  Drive  Yourself— Cars  with  Chauffeur. 
Complete  motor  service  for  all  of  Europe. 

21*     M»<U»..     Anw     Sew     Y.rt;     14 
4    Rve    !>•••••      Pa 


Go  Rates  OB  Student  Tom 

(  COT«T«1M  (lit     .    ILL  Iir«I««*Lil»l»» 

1COHTEUS  f«4*     |    »»•     »••«  •»!•••••"•• 

ALLEN  TOURS.  1S4  t*r**m  Stn*.  I 


t.OOO    SATISFIED    CUfSrS 


NEW    YORK — 5*0   Fifth   Airnur 


KRIEM»llir 
TOIK> 

-To  ~Urm  Utf 

korifowt  —  " 


TO!  RS  OF  RUSSIA   USDER  SELECTED 

LEADERSHIP-LOWEST  COST- 
AFTER-M  MMFR   »"  llniil     -  VII  INC-Al'G.    13. 

For 
136  B^rk,U,    Pl. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


UPON  the  adequacy  of  his  training  will 
depend  in  no  small  measure  the  social 
worker's  capacity  to  lead  and  to  serve 
through  the  years  of  reconstruction 
which  lie  ahead.  •%"$"$  The 
Fall  Quarter  begins 
October  third. 


The  New  "Tor\  School  of  Social  Wor\ 

112  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
N««  Vork 


BIBLE  TEST  FREE 


How  much  do  you  really  know  about  the  Bible?  Moody 
Bible  Home  Study  Courses  give  inspiring  information. 
Easy ,  interesting  and  profitable.  Test  your  knowledge. 
Send  today  for  Free  5  Minute  Bible  Test. 

MOODY    BIBLE   INSTITUTE 

Correspondence  School 
Dept.  350A      153  Institute  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois 


N 


orthwestern    University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1932-1933 

Professional  Training  for  Social 
Service  Group  Work   and  Recreation 

Family  Case  Work :  Domestic  Dis- 
cord   Problems,    Personality   Prob- 
lems in  Family  Case  Work 

Write  for  further  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


for 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students  enrolled  for  the  full  course 

are   assigned   to   a   social   agency   for 

a  period  of  nine  months'  supervised 

intensive  field  work. 


A  summer  course  of  eight  wee\s  is 
open   to   experienced   social   workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Simmons!  College 
&cf)ool  of  Social 

BOSTON 

Professional  Training  in  the  Fields  of 

Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Columbia  University  Home  Study  Courses 

A  wide  variety  of  practical  as  well  as  cultural  subjects,  specially 
prepared  for  study  through  correspondence  under  guidance  of 
the  University  teaching  staff. 

For  full  information  address 
Home  Study  Department  SG,  Columbia  University 

Mew   York   City 
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Loyola  University 

School  of  Social  Work 

Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 

AUTUMN  QUARTER  OPENS 
SEPTEMBER  27,  1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


The  Pennsylvania  School 

of  Social  and  Health 

Work 


The  two-year  program  of 

graduate  training  for 

principal   fields 

of  social 

work. 


311  South  Juniper  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Untbergttp  of  Chicago 


of 


Abmtnifltralimt 


Summer  Quarter  1932 
Second  Term:  July  25  -  Augutt  26 

Autumn  Quarter  begin*  October  3,  1932 
Winter  Quarter  begin*  January  3,  1933 
Spring  Quarter  begin*  April  3,  1933 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree 

Announcement*  on  reque*t 


Progressive  Schools 


Nursery    Through    High    School 

Boy*  and  Girl* 

Training   Course   for   Student    TV.rhrr* 
In   this  modern   school  children  create  for  themselves 
a    varied   and   colorful    world    and   develop   knowledge 
and  initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 

Write    for   Booklet:    34    Wett    68th    Street,    V.  ir    York 


Walden 
School 


THE 

LITTLE 


Tuition  —  $125  a  year 

For  Circular  Apply  to 

ELISABETH  IRWIN 

'Director 


&t     PROGRESSIVE 
ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL 

196  BLEECKER  ST  •  N.  Y.CITY 

RED 

SCHOOL 

HOUSE 


SUMMER  AT  LOCUST  FARM 

tOO  acra — Berkshire  Foot  HIM. — 63  rnil.-«  from  New  York  City 

36  boys  and  irtrlit — BffeH  3  to  14. 

Small  groups— Skillful   leaders— Flexible  schedule— Creative  Activities- 
Established  1924  (Beulah  Amidon  knows  us). 

If  rile  to 

CLARINDA  C.  RICHARDS,  Poughqnag,  N.  Y. 


Fully  accredited.  Prepares  for  college  or  busine**. 
Able  faculty.  Small  clashes.  Superri»*d  itudy. 
Lower  School  for  email  boyi  In  n*w  separata 
building.  Hooit  mother.  R.  O.  T.  C.  Fireproof 
building*.  Inside  iwimmini  pooL  All  athletic*. 
Beit  health  record.  Catalog  S5th  /oar.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Wkkcr.  Pr**..  Col.  N.  J.  Perkina,  H.  M.  Box 
Fork  Union.  Virginia. 
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Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'    RESEARCH,    INC.— 

24  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster, 
President;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Acting  Direc- 
tor. Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation ;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION    OF    COMMUNITY 
CHESTS     AND     COUNCILS  — 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — 125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION- For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization,  De- 
linquency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the 
public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some 
of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive  in- 
formation accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Hono1  ary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secr<tary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound  pro- 
motion of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation 
with  the  official  health  and  education  agencies. 


AMERICAN   FEDERATION  OF  OR- 
GANIZATIONS  FOR   THE   HARD 

OF  HEARING,  INC.— Promotes  the 
cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  form- 
ing organizations.  President,  Austin  A.  Hay- 
den,  M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Secretary, 
Betty  C.  Wright,  1537-35th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Aye.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  edu- 
cation, to  combat  prostitution  and  sex  delin- 
quency; to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise 
in  organization  of  state  and  local  social-hygiene 
programs.  Annual  membership  dues  $2.00  in- 
cluding monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.—  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Secretary; 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pam- 
phlets on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  men- 
tal disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  pub- 
lications sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
uarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene 
ulletin,"  monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


qu 
Bu 


NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     THE 
PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  Elea- 
nor P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  Studies  scientific  advance  in  medi- 
cal and  pedagogical  knowledge  and  dissemi- 
nates practical  information  as  to  ways  of 
preventing  blindness  and  conserving  sight. 
Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
charts  and  co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects 
available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  Executive 
Secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  on 
home,  school,  institution  and  community.  Pub- 
lishes monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics; 
office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  of  Business  Manager,  101  East  20th  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK Frank    J.     Bruno,    President.     St. 

Louis;  Howard  H.  Knight,  Secretary;  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  June  11-17,  1933.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—703  Standard  Bldg..  At- 
lanta,  Ga. ;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks 
improvement  of  interracial  attitudes  and  con- 
ditions through  conference,  cooperation,  and 
popular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  President;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary;  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" 
—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  President;  H.  S.  Braucher,  Sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS — 105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  23  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Anne    Seesholtz,    Executive    Secretary    and 

Director,   Indian   Work. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith   E.   Lowry.   Secretary 
Adela  J.   Ballard,  Western   Supervisor. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  President; 

Miss  Anna  V,  Rice,  General  Secretary;  Miss 
Emma  Hirth,  Associate  Secretary;  600  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  organiza- 
tion maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries  for  ad- 
visory service  in  relation  to  the  work  of  1,288 
local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United  States  with 
industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born,  In- 
dian, colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  85 
American  secretaries  at  work  in  39  centers  in 
15  countries  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and 
Europe. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Assocaition  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing. National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  District  office  (for  social  work),  270 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(CtntinurJ  frtm  faff  j6j)  because  the  Jew.  in  his  minority 
position,  will  ever  prove  i  decisive  factor  favoring  peace  and  scien- 
tific progress.  Although  die  author  continually  fights  shy  of  investi- 
gating the  complete  connotation*  of  his  arguments,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  provocative  books  on  Judaism  issued  in  recent  years.  Only  one 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  internal  religious  troubles  in  Israel ;  the 
others  discuss  the  way*  of  Jewish  life  in  modern  Christendom.  One 
contains  an  excellent  description  of  Jewry  in  godless  Russia. 


GENEVA'S  DOUBLE  CROSS-ROADS 

(Cf*t!*xfJ  frtm  faff  360) 


was  custodian.  It  was  a  personal  grief  to  him,  exceedingly  his 
:  ..«.rr»-. 

Much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  choosing  an  American  as  Drum- 
mood's  successor,  unlikely  as  it  is  to  be  done.  There  will  be  natural 
rivalry  and  politics  in  the  contest.  Selection  of  another  British  repre- 
sentative is  hardly  to  be  expected;  there  has  been  considerable  feel- 
ing from  the  outset,  exacerbated  at  times  of  friction  in  national  inter- 
ests, on  the  part  of  other  nations,  the  French  and  Italian  especially 
and  now  the  German  as  well,  that  the  administration's  color  and 
tendencies  have  been  over-predominantly  British.  The  right 'kind  of 
American,  familiar  and  sympathetic  with  the  history-,  technique  and 
aspirations  of  the  League,  might  be  a  solution  of  all  this,  as  well  as 
embodiment  of  the  abiding  hope  and  belief  that  Uncle  Sam  shall  yet 
sit  at  that  council  of  the  world.  The  only  man  whom  I  have  heard 
seriously  discussed  for  this  possibility  is  Newton  D.  Baker,  Mr. 
Wilson's  colleague  and  secretary  of  war,  whose  loyalty  to  the  League 
never  has  waned,  even  though  lately  he  deprecated  any  injection  of 
the  subject  of  our  membership  into  the  field  of  American  politics.  I 
do  not  know  whether  in  any  circumstances  he  would  consent— I  doubt 
it;  but  his  fitness  is  unquestionable.  Raymond  Fosdick,  Drumroond's 
first  associate,  is  another  whose  appointment  might  bridge  the  gap. 
Arthur  Sweetser.  who  knows  the  League  inside  and  out  and  has  been 
one  of  Drummond's  closest  intimates— the  only  survivor  of  the  orig- 
inal American  group,  would  fit  with  distinction.  And  there  are  other 
Americans  who  could  do  the  job  well.  But  it  is  almost  too  much  to  hope. 

It  is  likely  that  Thomas's  successor  will  be  his  long-time  deputy, 
Harold  Butler,  like  Drumraond  British,  and  like  both  Drummond  and 
Thomas  in  this  service  from  the  beginning.  I  hare  left  myself  no 
space  in  these  constricted  pages  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas,  whose  task 
has  been  no  less  difficult  that  Drummond's,  whose  vision  and  courage 
have  been  no  less  distinguished.  In  a  later  issue  I  hope  to  make  good 
the  omission  and  to  outline  the  achievement  which  will  be  his  monu- 
ment. Meanwhile  we  may  see  what  the  nations  do  with  this  double 
emergency  and  opportunity. 


PHYSIC  FOR  DOCTORS 

( CtmtimufJ  frtm  faff  $59) 


danced  herself  out  of  the  schoolroom  into  pageantry  and  spectacular 
folk  plays,  like  a  brilliant  moth  escaping  from  her  drab  cocoon. 

Another  girl  with  a  splendid  mind  but  a  plain  body,  found  herself 
at  work  with  an  alien  race  who  did  not  appreciate  the  fine  points 
of  American  faces,  and  to  whom  therefore  she  looked  like  anyone 
else.  With  them  she  never  had  to  shrink  into  herself  because  they 
thought  her  ugly,  and  of  course  in  time  she  forgot  to  shrink  with 
anyone— for  one  secret  of  beauty  is  to  decline  to  be  disturbed  over  the 
charms  that  one  lacks.  And  there  was  the  stout  homespun  woman  of 
middle  age  who  turned  out  to  be  so  much  more  of  a  success  with 
timid  immigrant  women  than  her  younger,  more  stylish  and  collegiate 
fellow-workers.  These  highly  trained  young  women,  who  represented 
all  that  the  perfectly  groomed  worker  should  be,  scared  their  charges 
into  a  dumb  trance.  But  the  broad,  red-faced  woman  of  ample  tread 
and  generous  girth,  foraged  in  their  kitchens,  applied  mustard 
plasters,  pounded  their  babies  on  the  back  or  shook  their  tipsy  hus- 
bands by  the  collar.  Kind,  muscular  and  not  too  finicky,  she  was  a 
type  they  understood.  As  a  conference  chairman  she  was  hopeless. 
In  a  fractious  and  disorderly  kitchen  she  was  a  potentate. 

Granted  that  in  bard  times  one  can  Dot  pick  and  choose  too 
much,  yet  even  in  the  war  we  learned  that  pouring  undetected  men 
into  a  funnel  and  turning  them  out  in  uniform,  did  not  make  an 
effective  army.  For  the  long  hard  grind,  we  made  better  progress 
by  saving  the  engineers  for  the  fortifications,  the  doctors  for  the 
hospitals.  the  artists  for  camouflage,  the  chefs  for  the  mess  kitchens. 

\Ve  seem  to  be  in  for  a  long  endurance  test.  Why  forget  all  the 
lessons  we  learned  in  the  last  one? 


•     •     • 

Mrs.  Lore's  garden 

is  perched  on   her  window-sill 

There  they  sit — three  brmve  little  poU  in  a  row!  Happy  reminders  of 
tin-  "oW  country"!  And  behind  them,  other  reminders — not  quite  so 
happv.  Musty  corners  .  . .  spotted  floors  . .  .  dingy  linens  .  . .  tell-tale 
signs  of  "old  country"  housekeeping! 

In  your  attempts  to  modernize  Mrs.  Lara's  living  ideals,  remember 
Fek-Naptha.  For  FeJs-Naptha  give*  eatrn  help  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  Mrs.  Lora  to  get  more  cleaning  and  washing  done. 

Fels-Naptha  brings  the  extra  help  of  two  busy  cleaners.  Good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha  in  each  big  bar.  Together,  thry 
coax  dirt  loose  without  hard  rubbing.  They  pet  things  dean  more 
quickly,  more  easily — even  in  cool  water.  And  that's  extra  help  that 
Mr-.  Lora  needs! 

For  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Xaptha,  write  Pels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  mentioning  the  Surrey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN     »AR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODO* 


"Modern  Home  Equipment" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers— 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S-it  will  be  lent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Your  Own  Readers' 

Adviser! 


Better  thaa  aaybody  else  yon  know 
the  subjects  abont  which  yon  wonld 
like  or  aeed  to  read. 

Becardless  of  whether  the  (abject 
haa  to  do  with  business,  reliflon, 
,  children,  n  hobby  or  other  per- 
lat«re*t.  »ew  and  helpfnl  ma- 
I  nbont  it  Is  always  c**y  to  find. 
To  locate  the  brut  article*  apoa  nay  subject  or  to  Bad  atorte* 
by  yonr  farorlte  authors  coniult  the  READERS'  GTIDE  TO 
PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  la  yonr  aeamt  Public.  Col- 
lege or  Behnil  library.  It  I*  a  monthly  Index  to  the  content •  of 
11«  Kracral  uaaj-ailnrt  Includlac 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

The  librarian  will  be  glad  to  show  yoa  how  ea*y  H  to  to  Me. 
The   library    will  probably   hare  jnat  the  mata- 
sinet  yon  wl*h.  aew  or  old.  If  aot.  ire  can  supply 
them  promptly  and  reacoaably. 

i  fft  ••!  tmtmt 


THE  B.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 

Compiler*  aad  publishers  of  Indexe*  to  periodical. 

»*•-»:;  CalTcrattr  Are.  New  York 


QBl?Airi?DC  n 
Of  LAI\kKd  • 


Wt  assist  in  preparinc  special  articles,  papers,  sprrfSKs. 


•SB**!*      '»• 


BUUAU.  516  Fifth  Avrnur,  New  York. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertise- 
ments eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum 
charge,  first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions; 
10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-7490       THKSURVKY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


COUPLE,  refined,  companionable.  Man,  college 
education,  20  years'  experience  institutional  and 
recreational  work,  experienced  childrens  work. 
Wife  excellent  house  manager.  Good  references. 
Willing  to  go  anywhere.  7041  SURVEY. 


BOYS'  WORKER.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Set- 
tlement and  Camp  work.  Worked  in  large  and  small 
settlements.  College  graduate.  Available  October 
first.  7043  SURVEY. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE;  Private  school  expe- 
rience; 9  years  institutional  experience;  4  years 
Asst.  Supt.  large  children's  Home;  3  years  present 
position, _  Superintendent  institution  for  mothers 
and  babies.  Wishes  to  return  to  children's  work 
exclusively.  Eastern  or  Southeastern  city  preferred. 
Protestant.  Can  be  at  liberty  October  1st.  7042 
SURVEY. 


ENGLISHWOMAN,  interested  in  literary  work, 
.excellent  typist  and  stenographer,  publicity  and 
promotion  expert,  also  with  knowledge  of  running 
a  house  and  interested  in  all  phases  of  life  wants 
to  get  outlet  for  these  miscellaneous  gifts.  Versatile 
and  pleasant  personality.  7030  SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Well  informed  on 
social  work,  good  educational  background,  would  like 
to  assist  in  any  progressive  work.  Good  promoter. 
Understands  publicity.  7031  SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  experienced  in  teaching  and  social 
service,  M.  A.  degree,  three  years  graduate  study, 
wishes  teaching,  administrative,  or  social  work, 
preferably  with  girls.  7049  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER,  young  woman,  college  and 
School  of  Social  Work  training,  excellent  osychia- 
tric  experience,  successful  in  family  and  children's 
fields.  7056  SURVEY. 


SETTLEMENT  WORKER,  experienced  in 
Cookery  and  other  lines,  seeks  position.  Organiza- 
tion or  institution.  Eastern  city.  7057  SURVEY. 


YOUNG    MAN    desires 
ruck  helper,  elevator  operat. 
thing.  Fine  references.    7053  SURVEY. 


steady    work.    Porter, 
truck  helper,  elevator  operator.  Willing  to  do  any- 


YOUNG MAN,  married,  experienced  Settlement 
Head,  desires  position.  Special  training  in  boys' 
work  and  athletics.  Willing'  to  go  anywhere.  7058 
SURVEY. 


POSITION  AS  HOUSEMOTHER  in  Chil- 
dren's Institution  by  worker  with  Child  Welfare 
experience.  Understands  problem  children.  7051 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Position  with  Traveler's  Aid  by 
trained  and  experienced  social  worker.  Will  locate 
anywhere.  7052  SURVEY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  cofies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


SITUATION    WANTED 


COULD    YOU    USE    THIS 

MAN? 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Under  40,— 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Has  had  an  active 
career  in  business  and  public  affairs.  Pos- 
sesses the  type  of  ability,  tact  and  rich 
experience  that  should  strongly  appeal  to 
those  seeking  an  able  worker  and  admin- 
istrator. 

He  knows  social  work  and  organization 
problems.  His  practical  training  was  gained 
at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  —  and  at  Hale 
House,  Boston.  He  served  as  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Organization  in  two  Presi- 
dential Campaigns,  and  during  the  war, 
was  assistant  to  the  Director  of  Organiza- 
tion, American  Red  Cross,  N.  E.  Div.  For 
two  years  he  was  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  in  eco- 
nomic research  work.  For  the  past  10 
years  he  has  headed  a  national  business, 
in  charge  of  management,  sales,  advertis- 
ing, publicity,  etc. 

He  seeks  an  association  where  his  talents 
could  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Salary 
is  entirely  secondary  to  a  real  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  a  real  job,  and  working 
into  something  that  promises  permanency 
and  a  career.  His  record  will  be  backed  by 
the  highest  testimonials.  Replies  will  be 
treated  in  confidence.  Address  7012  SURVEY. 


Write  for  the 

Survey  Book 
Exhibit 

Books  displayed  at  the 
National  Conference  of 

Social  Work 
May  16-21,  1932 

The  Survey  Book  Department 
112  E.   19th  St.,  New  York,  IV.  Y. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—  Cottages   to   rent  —  or  for   sale 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112   Eost   19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the_  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National.  Non-profit  making. 

Booklet  sent  upon  request. 


(Agency) 


130  East  22nd  St. 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  4isT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lexington  2-6677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  professional  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers, 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration, 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


PUBLICITY  SERVICE 


LOW 
RATES 
NOW 

ASK   PRICES    Publicity  Service   Bureau.   Boston.    Mass. 


UNTIL    SEPTEMBER    FIRST 

orders  take  BIG  DISCOUNT  to  keep  staff 
busy  through  summer  slump.  Test  5,000  of 
our  30.000  names  NOW.  Cultured,  wealthy 
New  England  persons  who  hare  given  a 
total  in  millions  to  charity. 


SUMMER    BOARD 


VERMONT  VILLAGE  RESIDENCE.  Near 
mountains  and  lakes.  Fine  roads.  Board  $15  week. 
Address,  Ruth  Kidder,  Brandon,  Vermont. 


ART 


ART 

Your     own 
in    oil     by 
Artist. 
Fee  $100. 

portrait     painted 
skilled     European 

No.  7044  SURVEY. 

ADULT    CAMP 


The   mo«t   modern  ana 
complete  adult  camp  in  tne 


Lens  Barisn  '  Sam  Carlen 

II  V.  42  ST..  N.  Y.  CH.  4->345 
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Federal  Relief 

THERE  was  no  ceremony  when  on  July  21  President 
Hoover  signed  the  two-billion-dollar  federal  relief  bill. 
No  one  carried  off  the  pen.  Yet  history  was  at  that  moment 
written,  for  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  even  whether  you 
admit  it  or  not,  this  act  legitimatizes  two  outcasts  of  popular 
opinion— the  dole  and  federal  housing.  It  designates  federal 
funds  for  the  direct  relief  of  the  unemployed  and  authorizes 
the  loan  of  federal  funds  ".  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
housing  for  families  of  low  income  or  for  reconstruction  of 
slum  areas.  ..." 

The  act  is  in  three  sections:  i,  relief  of  destitution ;  2,  loans 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation ;  3,  public  works. 
The  first  section  makes  $300,000,000  available  to  the  states 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  interest- 
bearing  loans  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Any  state  may  apply 
for  a  loan  up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  sum  regardless  of  its 
constitutional  or  debt  limitations.  Entire  responsibility  for  the 
application  for  loans  and  their  administration  is  placed  on  the 
governors  of  the  states.  The  second  section  of  the  act  permits 
the  Corporation  to  lend  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  public 
and  private  bodies  for  the  construction  of  self-liquidating 
projects  of  public  use.  Tucked  away  in  this  section  is  the 
housing  provision.  The  third  section  provides  $322,000,000 
for  federal  public  works  of  various  kinds. 

The  ink  on  President  Hoover's  signature  was  scarcely  dry 
when  requests  from  governors  began  zooming  into  Washing- 
ton. Louisiana  (pop.  2,101,593)  and  Arizona  (pop.  435,573) 
landed  among  the  first,  each  asking  for  the  full  15  per  cent 
allowed  by  law.  If  nothing  else  gave  pause  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  R.  F.  C.  this  enthusiasm  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
was  calculated  to  do  so.  The  law  gives  the  Corporation,  by 
indirection  at  least,  considerable  discretion  in  passing  on  appli- 
cations. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  through  its  Federal  Relief  Committee,  sent  a  letter 
to  President  Hoover  urging  the  desirability  of  a  committee 
within  the  Corporation  of  at  least  three  citizens  qualified  in 
relief  and  welfare  work  to  prescribe  regulations  concerning 
the  eligibility  of  the  states  to  participate  in  federal  funds.  For 
such  a  committee  the  Corporation  should  have,  and  could 
have,  the  pick  of  the  country-,  lay  and  professional. 


While  this  letter  was  in  the  mail  came  the  news  that  the 
Corporation  had  "drafted"  Fred  C.  Croxton  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief  to  check  the 
applications  of  governors  against  unemployment  conditions  in 
their  states  as  catalogued  by  the  Gifford  organization.  This 
organization  is  presumably  terminating  its  activities  since 
Congress  failed  to  make  any  appropriation  to  continue  it. 
Although  Mr.  Croxton  is  an  experienced  social  worker  the 
Association's  committee  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  job 
calls  for  more  minds  than  one  and  is  continuing  to  urge  that 
a  committee  of  relief  experts  be  named  to  function  with  Mr. 
Croxton. 

Meantime  many  national  agencies  are  urging  their  con- 
stituencies to  an  active  participation  in  the  changing  scene. 
The  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League,  the  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Officials,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  and  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  urge  upon  their  members  the  necessity  for  prompt 
planning  and  for  the  use  of  qualified  personnel,  for  consistent 
policies  in  treating  wandering  families  and  footloose  men  and 
boys,  and  for  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  social  workers 
with  public-welfare  agencies. 

THE  community  chest  organization  specifically  urges  its 
members  to  press  their  governors  for  a  prompt  decision  as 
to  whether  the  state  will  or  will  not  apply  for  federal  funds, 
pointing  out  that  indecision  will  be  a  soporific  to  local  initiative. 
This  organization  deprecates,  as  do  others,  the  policy  attributed 
to  Mr.  Hoover  that  "loans  are  to  be  based  upon  absolute  need 
and  evidence  of  financial  exhaustion,"  and  urges  social  workers 
to  come  out  strongly  for  an  affirmative  and  constructive 
interpretation  of  federal  relief.  The  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  advises  its  chapters  to  form  at  once  state  com- 
mittees by  which  the  profession  may  make  an  authoritative 
approach  to  governors  with  a  proffer  of  cooperation  and 
counsel  in  setting  up  the  state  program. 

The  housing  provisions  of  the  act  embody  the  ardent  hopes 
of  housing  reformers  by  authorizing  loans  for  limited-dividend 
projects.  Details  may  not  be  clear  for  some  time  for  here  again 
the  R.  F.  C.  has  considerable  latitude  in  laying  down  the  prac- 
tice under  which  loans  will  be  made.  But  it  is  dear  that  a  large 
amount  of  money  will  be  available  at  "a  reasonably  early  date" 
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for  low-rental  housing  operations  under  government  restric- 
tions. Conceivably  the  act  opens  the  way  to  an  enormous  re- 
building of  homes  for  the  low-income  group,  on  a  scale  that 
would  make  over  substantial  areas  of  the  cities. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  R.  F.  C.  will  not  be  hasty  in 
launching  this  huge  new  federal  relief  operation,  though  it 
showed  commendable  promptness,  a  week  after  the  bill  was 
signed,  in  alloting  $3,000,000  to  Illinois,  presumably  to  meet 
a  tense  situation  in  Chicago.  "We  will  have  to  go  slow,"  said 
Gardner  Cowles,  one  of  the  directors.  Which  is  reasonable 
enough  provided  the  slowness  is  productive  of  policies  which 
will  reckon  with  all  the  implications— policies  which  will  avoid 
automatic  allocation  of  funds,  will  impel  local  public-welfare 
officers  to  improve  their  methods  of  relief-giving,  stimulate 
and  not  dry  up  local  resources,  carry  federal  aid  swiftly  and 
surely  to  those  millions  of  desperate  folk  for  whom,  and  only 
for  whom,  the  American  people  are  subjecting  themselves  to 
this  new  burden  of  taxation.  Great  and  urgent  as  is  the  need, 
a  degree  of  delay  will  be  forgiven  if  at  the  end  we  have  a  pro- 
gram as  good  as  the  best  experience  of  our  time  knows  how 
to  make  it. 

The  Williamstown  Institute 

IN  a  way  the  world  is  the  laboratory  of  the  Williamstown 
Institute  of  Politics.  And  this  year  the  session,  which  meets 
July  28— August  25,  has  a  program  which  will  illuminate  the 
economic  crisis,  the  Far  Eastern  situation  and  the  great  issues 
of  debts,  reparations  and  disarmament,  which  are  headed  up 
at  the  various  conferences  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  Prof. 
Herbert  von  Beckerath  will  discuss  the  possibilities  of  economic 
planning  and  how  things  stand  in  Germany.  The  French, 
Italian,  English  and  Japanese  approaches  to  the  situation  will 
be  taken  up  by  outstanding  speakers  from  those  countries. 
There  will  be  a  round  table  on  American  economic  policy,  and 
another  on  the  disintegration  of  the  modern  world  order  led 
by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  and  Professor  Gay  of  Harvard. 

Relief  Cafeterias 

DETROIT  faces  the  budgetary  necessity  of  eliminating 
from  its  rolls  5000  of  the  22,000  families  receiving 
relief  from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  It  is  proposed 
to  drop  one  thousand  childless  couples  if  they  are  found  to  be 
physically  fit,  those  who  have  been  on  the  rolls  for  a  long 
time  without  making  any  effort  at  adjustment,  and  those  who 
have  been  in  Detroit  a  relatively  short  period.  The  chief  means 
of  paring  down,  however,  will  be  by  establishing  cafeterias, 
some  of  which  are  in  operation.  At  present  relief  is  given  mostly 
in  food  allowances  according  to  a  budget  worked  out  by  the 
Detroit  Nutrition  Council  which  allows  from  $5.75  bi-weekly 
for  a  family  of  two  up  to  $22  for  twelve.  It  was  found  that 
when  the  food  check  was  discontinued  and  a  cafeteria  order 
issued  instead,  many  of  the  clients  declined,  without  thanks, 
and  got  along  as  best  they  could.  The  cafeterias  are  operated 
by  the  Volunteers  of  America  under  contract  with  the  city. 
The  food  is  prepared  in  a  central  kitchen  and  served  through 
existing  cafeterias  in  school  buildings.  After  the  reopening  of 
school  in  the  autumn,  the  cafeterias  will  probably  continue  to 
operate,  serving  family  meals  twice  a  day.  The  curse  is  taken 
off  the  system  to  some  extent  by  using  school  buildings,  which 
are  known  and  dignified  community  centers,  and  by  organ- 
izing for  each  cafeteria  a  committee  of  volunteers  to  act  as 
hostesses,  decorate  the  cafeteria,  make  gifts  of  furniture  and 


bric-a-brac,  provide  various  forms  of  recreation  and  a  friendly 
atmosphere. 

"With  all  that,"  states  Irene  Murphy,  sister-in-law  of 
Mayor  Frank  Murphy  and  supervisor  under  Commissioner 
Guy  A.  Durgan,  "it  is  a  good  deal  like  refugee  feeding  during 
the  World  War.  But  what  can  we  do  without  an  aroused 
public  opinion  that  will  create  more  funds?  There  are  250 
case  workers  in  the  department,  but  with  a  case  load  of  20,000 
there  is  scant  opportunity  for  real  case  work."  Salaries  of  the 
case  workers  in  the  department  have  been  cut  10  per  cent  plus 
a  50  per  cent  cut  for  summer  months  plus  another  12  per  cent 
to  come  soon. 

A.  F.  of  L.  for  Insurance 

AT  a  meeting  last  month  the  executive  council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  instructed  its  officers  to  draft 
a  national  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  plan  and  to 
work  for  its  passage  through  Congress.  The  plan,  it  was  pro- 
posed, must  safeguard  a  member  of  a  union  in  his  membership 
and  insurance  benefits  if  while  unemployed  he  refused  to  accept 
work  in  a  non-union  shop.  It  is  to  be  drafted  by  the  president, 
William  Green,  in  time  to  come  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  executive  council  on  October  18  and  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Federation  at  Cincinnati  in  November. 

Thus  endeth  a  chapter  of  American  labor  history.  Samuel 
Gompers  and  his  successors  have,  for  a  generation,  opposed  any 
form  of  unemployment  insurance.  First  they  called  it  "social- 
istic." Then  they  called  it  "the  dole."  As  late  as  the  annual 
convention  of  last  October  they  voted  it  down,  though  the 
opposition  was  less  united  than  in  former  years.  But  the 
national  chiefs  finally  had  to  yield.  In  the  words  of  Louis 
Stark,  the  labor  editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  they  were 
"unable  to  withstand  the  rapidly  mounting  tide  of  sentiment 
for  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  evidenced  by  a  flood 
of  communications  from  local  unions,  city  central  labor  bodies 
and  state  federations  of  labor." 


Backflow  to  Europe 


IN  May,  the  latest  month  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available  and  the  eleventh  month  of  the  government's 
year,  about  ten  emigrants  were  leaving  the  United  States  for 
every  three  admitted.  That  month  8577  emigrant  aliens  left 
the  United  States,  1597  were  deported,  and  179  destitute 
aliens  were  returned  to  their  native  countries  at  their  own 
request ;  the  same  month  only  2479  immigrants  were  admitted 
for  permanent  residence.  That  the  outward  movement  of  resi- 
dent aliens  of  this  country  for  intended  permanent  residence 
elsewhere  is  increasing,  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  for  the  last  four  months :  February 
6188,  March  6239,  April  6746,  May  8577.  Meanwhile  the 
immigrant  aliens  admitted  during  those  four  months  do  not 
greatly  outnumber  the  emigrant  aliens  leaving  the  United 
States  in  the  single  month  of  May:  9035  to  8577. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  as 
interpreted  by  the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service, 
show  that  the  number  of  immigrants  admitted  in  May  de- 
creased 90.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  May  1929  when  the 
influx  from  all  sources  except  Mexico  was  practically  normal. 
The  proportionate  decrease  was  considerably  larger  in  some 
cases,  particularly  for  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Germany  and  Great  Britain ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  only  68.5  per  cent  for  Italy  and  50.2  per  cent  for 
countries  in  Asia. 


Balancing  the  Budget 

Community  Chests  Work  Out  Their  Most  Difficult 
Year  by  Cooperative  Action  with  Member  Agencies 

By  J.  HERBERT  CASE 

President  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  Chairman  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 


HREE  large  and  representative  conferences  of  Com- 
munity Chests  were  held  near  the  end  of  June.  Three 
hundred  of  the  strongest  Chest  leaders  of  the  country 
who  attended  were  unanimous  in  displaying  courage,  convic- 
tion and  determination  to  prosecute  fall  campaigns  with  all 
the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  last  fall.  Not  one  hint  of  slacking 
or  quitting  was  heard. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  realistic  facing  of  the  unusual 
difficulties  that  Chests,  along  with  every  other  institution  in 
the  country-,  are  facing.  One  generally-recognized  problem  was 
that  of  the  readjustment  of  budgets  and  service  programs  to  the 
estimated  total  available  financial  resources  and  the  changed 
relative  needs  of  the  welfare  organizations.  The  most  signifi- 
cant discussion  in  all  three  conferences  centered  around  the 
inevitability  of  shifts  in  the  importance  of  the  various  kinds 
of  social  service  and  in  the  corresponding  proportion  of  Chest 
budgets  that  must  be  appropriated  to  such  services. 

All  recognized  the  paramount  requirement  that  relief  needs 
be  met ;  all  recognized  the  influence  of  this  constantly  growing 
factor  on  community  planning.  At  the  same  time,  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  the  essentials  of  a  complete  all-round  program 
of  social  and  welfare  service  was  fully  acknowledged.  There 
was  no  disposition  to  insist  that  only  relief  should  be  given 
consideration  and  to  dock  off  other  services  as  non-essential. 
England's  policy  in  this  respect  was  cited  and  applauded.  No 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a  basic  income  tax  equal  to  the 
British  25  per  cent.  England  has  been  put  to  it  to  balance 
its  budget  far  harder  than  the  United  States  or  any  political 
subdivision.  Yet  England  recognizes  the  necessity  for  adequate 
facilities  for  wholesome  and  joyous  use  of  enforced  leisure 
as  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  her  unemployment  policy, 
and  pays  for  them  out  of  her  straightened  resources. 

Young  people  in  England  have  a  striking  requirement  made 
of  them  in  qualifying  for  unemployment  relief.  They  must 
prove  that  they  have  attended  a  fixed  number  of  hours  each 
week  the  public  recreation  centers  provided  from  the  much  cur- 
tailed tax  funds.  Great  Britain  has  not  forgotten  the  lessons  in 
morale-making  learned  from  her  war  army  and  now  applied 
to  her  army  of  the  unemployed.  As  much  as  every  last  shilling 


was  needed  to  win  the  war  and  yet  shillings  were  spent  on 
constructive  use  of  leisure,  so  in  the  war  on  unemployment, 
the  English  public,  not  just  philanthropists,  has  recognized  the 
imperative  need  of  means  to  prevent  demoralization  and  com- 
plete disheartenment.  (American  papers  please  copy.)  It  was 
reported  that  a  few  Chests  had  failed  to  reach  their  goals  this 
year  and  had,  therefore,  already  been  compelled  to  learn 
how  to  make  major  readjustments  in  service  programs  and  in 
finance;  other  Chests  anticipated  that  extraordinary  care  in 
new  budgeting  would  be  required  for  next  year,  either  because 
of  smaller  resources  than  this  year,  or  because  of  increases  in 
the  amount  required  for  relief  even  after  the  greater  depend- 
ence on  tax  funds  had  been  counted  on. 

HOW  these  required  readjustments  have  been  or  can  be 
made  is  a  universal  Chest  problem.  An  equal  necessity  is 
the  maintaining  of  the  united  strength  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
all  welfare  forces  and  interests  of  the  community.  Fiats,  edicts, 
arbitrary  decisions  by  Chest  boards,  will  not  meet  these  re- 
quirements. More  than  ever,  Chests  are  recognizing  that  their 
genius  is  the  making  of  a  common  cause  from  the  diverse  and 
varied  social  service  constituencies  of  our  communities.  Autoc- 
racy has  no  place  in  such  a  process. 

The  cooperative  procedures  required  in  this  situation  can 
best  be  learned  from  concrete  practice.  Therefore,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  welcomes  the 
opportunity  offered  by  The  Survey  to  present  typical  proce- 
dures of  representative  Chests  in  solving  their  readjustment 
problems  during  this  trying  period.  These  procedures  have 
been  proposed  and  are  being  carried  out  by  the  strong  combined 
business  and  philanthropic  leaders  of  Chest  cities. 

The  spirit  of  these  cooperative  policies  is  well  stated  by 
Mr.  Pope  of  Detroit:  "The  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  by 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  understanding,  has  balanced  its 
budget  on  a  cooperative  basis,  retaining  mutual  good-will  in 
the  face  of  drastic  curtailment."  An  acid  test  of  Chest  soli- 
darity and  permanence  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Waterbury  of 
Omaha  to  be  "whether  a  Chest  considers  itself  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name  a  federation  of  welfare  agencies." 


Team  Play  in  Chest  Procedure 

By  HENRY  D.  SHARPE 
Chairman  Community  Chest  of  Providence,  President  Brown  and  Sharpe,  Providence 


HE  Providence  Community  Fund  is  endeavoring  to 
face  the  present  situation  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  with  the  best  business  practice.  Thus  far 
we  have  had  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of 
all  member  agencies,  but  it  is  now  clearly  evident  that  agency 
expenditures  must  be  curtailed  because  private  resources  will  be 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  increased  load  of  unemployment. 


Our  campaign  goal  last  fall  was  substantially  over-sub- 
scribed. The  needs  of  the  agencies  distributing  relief  have  since 
that  time  been  greatly  increased.  Anticipating  the  need  for  un- 
employment relief,  the  Community  Fund  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  appeared  before 
officials  of  the  City  of  Providence  and  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  in  support  of  increased  appropriations  for  relief,  which 
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resulted  in  favorable  action  being  taken  both  by  city  and  state. 

We  recognize  generally,  however,  that  there  are  many  com- 
munity needs  which  cannot  readily  be  accepted  as  a  charge 
upon  tax  funds.  These  must,  therefore,  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported by  private  citizens. 

There  has  been  an  urge  on  the  part  of  citizens  that  the 
Community  Fund  and  its  member  agencies  make  reductions 
in  salaries  and  wages  and  effect  other  curtailments  in  adminis- 
tration. After  considering  this  matter,  the  executive  commit- 
tee called  together  the  presidents  and  executives  of  member 
agencies  for  discussion  of  the  method  of  procedure.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  every  possible  curtailment  in  expendi- 
tures should  be  made  including  reduction  of  salaries  and  wages. 
As  a  result,  the  Community  Fund  and  its  member  agencies 
jointly  agreed  to  proceed  to  study  their  budgets  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1932  with  a  view  to  instituting  economies.  This 
study  resulted  in  bringing  about  a  net  saving  of  about  2  per 
cent,  after  absorbing  losses  in  income  from  operating  earnings, 
interest  and  other  agency  receipts  totalling  more  than  5  per 
cent. 

The  agencies  were  then  requested  to  submit  budgets  for 
1933  with  a  view  to  practicing  the  strictest  economy,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  the  efficiency  of  no  member  agency 
should  be  seriously  impaired.  These  budgets  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  budget  committee  which  is  now  engaged  in  the 
task  of  determining  the  campaign  goal  for  next  fall.  Without 
exception  agency  budgets  have  been  substantially  reduced  ex- 
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cept  where  the  question  of  direct  relief  is  concerned.  The  policy 
relative  to  relief  expenditures  has  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined although  it  is  generally  accepted  that  unemployment 
relief  substantially  must  be  supplied  from  tax  funds.  A  reduc- 
tion in  salaries  and  wages  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  except 
in  a  few  of  the  smaller  agencies,  has  been  made.  This  reduc- 
tion, however,  was  not  made  on  a  straight  10  per  cent  basis, 
but  rather  on  what  might  be  called  a  case-work  basis. 

The  Community  Fund  and  its  member  agencies  have  main- 
tained cordial  relationships.  These  relationships  have  been 
based  upon  mutual  understanding  and  upon  a  deep-seated 
desire  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  this  community,  as  far  as 
practical,  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  governing  rules  has  been 
adopted  and  will,  doubtless,  be  accepted  by  all  member 
agencies : 

(c)  In  case  of  failure  in  any  year  to  raise  the  amount  fixed  as  the 
campaign  goal,  the  budget  committee  shall  review  the  amounts  of 
the  budgets  of  the  participating  agencies  as  theretofore  approved  and 
accepted,  and  shall  determine  the  amounts  by  which  such  budgets 
shall  be  respectively  reduced  in  view  of  the  deficit  in  the  amount 
raised,  and  shall  report  its  determination  to  the  board  of  directors. 
Said  board  shall  thereupon  take  such  action  upon  said  report  as  it 
shall  deem  advisable.  Said  reductions  in  the  budgets  need  not  be 
proportionate  to  the  amounts  of  the  budgets  as  theretofore  approved 
and  accepted.  The  budget  committee  shall  give  each  agency  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  be  heard  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  its  budget. 


How  Detroit  Found  a  Half  Million 

By  G.  D.  POPE 

Chairman  1932  Budget  Review  Committee  of  the  Detroit  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Member  Executive  Committee  American   National  Red  Cross 


HE  problem  confronting  the  1932  budget  committee 
'of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  after  the  close  of 

the  campaign  was  to  reduce  the  budgets  of  eighty 
agencies  by  approximately  $500,000  from  the  previous  year's 
total  of  $3,660,000,  as  the  campaign  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund  had  fallen  short  by  that  amount.  As  far  as  I 
know  the  practices  of  other  community  chests,  there  was  noth- 
ing startling  in  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Detroit  agen- 
cies. But  to  a  layman  and  a  business  man  sitting  on  the  com- 
mittee there  was  extreme  interest  in  the  approach  and  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  committee  members,  and  the  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  demonstrated  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  agencies.  I  had  heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that  in  some 
chest  cities  meetings  of  the  budget  committee  were  filled  with 
bickerings  and  combats,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  with 
few  exceptions  the  agencies  and  the  committee  members  of  the 
Detroit  Council  were  able  to  face  this  herculean  task  with 
common  sense,  judgment  and  mutual  understanding. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  staff  of  the  Council 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  of  the  agencies  asking  for  detailed 
information  regarding  various  items  in  the  budgets.  Based 
upon  the  replies  received  and  information  in  the  office  accumu- 
lated over  the  past  fourteen  years,  a  set  of  recommended  poli- 
cies were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  so-called  "accounting 
committee"  or  "executive  committee"  of  the  larger  budget 
committee.  May  I  explain  here  that  the  budget  committee  is 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  eighty  agen- 
cies receiving  financial  support  from  the  Community  Fund, 
and  that  the  accounting  committee  of  fifteen  is  elected  by  the 


budget  committee  from  its  own  membership,  so  that  the  men 
and  women  who  reviewed  the  budgets  were  representatives  of 
the  agencies,  both  laymen  and  agency  executives. 

The  general  policies  suggested  by  the  accounting  committee 
were  sent  to  each  of  the  agency  representatives  and  the  execu- 
tives for  full  discussion  by  each  board  of  directors.  The  four 
general  policies  were  as  follows: 

1.  Certain  items,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  could  be  cut  on  a  per- 
centage basis  because  of  the  increase  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

2.  Expenditures  for  replacements  could  be  eliminated,  after  agree- 
ment between  agency  representatives,  on  the  theory  that  this  year 
it  is  better  to  pay  a  small  increase  in  repairs  rather  than  meet  the 
additional  outlay  for  new  equipment,  even  though  ordinarily  this 
would  not  be  regarded  as  an  economical  procedure.  This  applied  to 
items  such  as  automobiles,  office  and  club  equipment,  furnishings  and 
various  materials  and  supplies. 

3.  Drastic  curtailment  could  be  made  of  certain  types  of  recrea- 
tional activities,  studies  and  surveys,  educational  classes,  Christmas 
entertainments,  travel  expense,  and  the  like,  where  it  was  admitted 
that  the  services  were  of  great  use  during  normal  times  but  were 
less  essential  during  a  period  of  unemployment  than  some  of  the 
other  community  services. 

4.  Specific  blocks  of  work  could  be  dispensed  with  temporarily,  for 
at  least  a  period  of  one  year,  without  hindering  the  essential  and 
fundamental  work  of  the  agencies,  for  example:  summer  activities, 
camps  and  vacation  homes,  experimental  projects,  and  certain  de- 
partments where  valuable  services  were  rendered  at  an  excessive  per 
capita  cost. 

Previous  to  this,  three  careful  studies  of  salaries  had  been 
made,  and  the  board  of  directors  had  passed  a  resolution  that 
no  horizontal  cut  in  salaries  should  be  put  into  effect,  provided 
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that  the  budgets  could  be  reduced  to  income  without  elimi- 
nating any  essential  services.  The  question  of  any  special  in- 
dividual cuts  in  salaries  where  there  were  unusual  conditions 
of  employment  was  left  to  be  worked  out  during  the  review 
meetings  by  the  accounting  committee  and  agency  representa- 
tives. 

Attached  to  this  letter  outlining  the  general  policies  to  be 
followed  by  the  accounting  committee  was  a  list  of  the  items 
in  the  budgets,  with  an  explanation  in  general  terms  of  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  each  item. 

A  meeting  was  called  of  the  eighty  agency  representatives 
serving  on  the  budget  committee,  and  in  addition  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  secretary  of  each  agency  were  invited  to 
sit  in  at  the  general  discussion.  Approximately  250  representa- 
tives appeared.  After  a  general  discussion  the  policies  suggested 
for  use  by  the  accounting  committee  were  approved  with 
minor  changes. 

The  next  step  was  to  apply  these  policies  in  detail  and  by 
actual  amounts.  At  the  end  of  approximately  two  weeks  each 
agency  received  a  memorandum  listing  the  various  items  of  its 
budget,  giving  the  amount  actually  used  during  the  previous 
year,  the  amount  requested  for  the  coming  year  and  the  amount 
of  the  cut  suggested  for  each  item.  It  was  explained  that  the 
total  of  these  suggested  cuts  for  all  the  agencies  amounted  to 
only  $400,000  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  each  agency 
would  suggest  other  possible  decreases  in  order  to  obtain  the 
total  of  $500,000  necessary.  It  was  suggested  that  each  agency 
discuss  these  possible  cuts  at  a  meeting  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors in  order  that  they  might  fully  understand  what  was 
planned  prior  to  the  actual  budget  review  meetings. 

In  addition  to  the  itemization  of  the  cuts,  a  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  various  departments  of  each  agency  and  sug- 
gestions were  made  as  to  the  possible  drastic  curtailment  or 
elimination  of  certain  departments  where  unit  costs  were  high. 

One  of  the  points  which  interested  me  the  most  was  that 
the  old  practice  of  dividing  up  the  agencies  into  various  types 
of  social  work,  such  as  family  relief  on  one  side  and  character- 


building  on  the  other,  with  the  application  of  a  definite  per- 
centage cut  for  each  type  of  work,  was  not  followed  in  general 
during  the  whole  procedure. 

The  steps  outlined  above  took  approximately  six  weeks  to 
accomplish.  After  that  the  budget  of  each  agency  was  reviewed 
carefully  by  the  accounting  committee  with  the  representatives 
of  the  agency,  at  meetings  which  sometimes  lasted  several 
hours.  In  other  words,  each  agency  was  given  an  adequate 
length  of  time  to  explain  fully  its  situation.  At  these  meetings 
agencies  actually  did  come  in  with  new  suggestions  as  to  the 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  specific  departments.  One  agency, 
I  remember,  suggested  the  elimination  of  its  day  nursery  as 
the  per  capita  cost  was  extremely  high  and  the  children  could 
be  adequately  taken  care  of  in  two  nearby  settlements. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  accounting  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  findings  were 
approved  by  the  budget  committee  as  a  whole,  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Council,  and  finally  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Community  Fund.  May  I 
point  out  that  the  Community  Fund  did  not  come  into  the 
picture  until  the  time  for  final  approval,  as  all  budget  work 
in  Detroit  is  a  function  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

TO  ME,  the  procedure  followed  in  Detroit  was  filled  with 
common  sense  and  mutual  understanding.  The  review  of 
the  budgets  was  done  by  representatives  of  the  agencies  them- 
selves who  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  essential  types 
of  work  which  had  to  be  carried  on  during  the  unfortunate 
period  of  unemployment  and  could  best  decide  those  economies 
which  could  be  made  and  blocks  of  work  to  be  eliminated 
under  the  conditions. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  in  business  and  government 
of  the  necessity  to  balance  the  budgets.  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
report  that  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Detroit  by  the 
exercise  of  patience  and  understanding  has  actually  done  so  on 
a  cooperative  basis,  retaining  mutual  good  will  in  the  face  of 
drastic  curtailment. 


Spontaneous  Cuts  by  the  Agencies 

By  HENDON  CHUBB 

Former  President  Welfare  Federation  of  the  Oranges,  New  Jersey, 
President,  Chubb  &  Son,  Underwriters,  New  York  City 


IN  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood,  economies  and  adjust- 
ments of  services  have  originated  in  the  social  agencies 
themselves.  They  were,  of  course,  inescapable  despite 
consistently  successful  campaigns.  Certain  agencies  set  exam- 
ples which,  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  group,  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  special  functional  economy  com- 
mittees. These  worked  out  economies  which  were  applied  to 
each  agency  to  such  a  degree  as  the  emergency  made  necessary 
or  possible. 

This  consultation  between  agencies,  paid  executives  in- 
cluded, has  made  economies  fairly  consistent  and  has  caused 
more  serious  consideration  of  certain  desirable  consolidations 
than  could  have  been  achieved  in  the  era  of  prosperity. 

Economies,  naturally,  came  first  in  those  agencies  which  had 
suffered  most  from  decreased  earnings.  Consolidation  of  de- 
partments, failure  to  replace  resigned  workers  whose  duties 
could  be  undertaken  by  other  members  of  the  staff  with  volun- 
teer assistance,  reduction  in  the  hours  of  other  departments, 
and  the  cessation  of  certain  summer  activities  temporarily, 


began  to  be  effected  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
before  the  end  of  1931.  The  close  proximity  of  two  agency 
buildings  made  a  central  heating  plant  feasible  and  economical. 
This  was  arranged.  Hospitals  reduced  salaries  and  the  largest 
established  a  central  purchasing  department.  The  greater  use 
of  volunteers  in  both  the  Christian  associations  and  the  hos- 
pitals not  only  helped  in  economies,  but  even  improved  services 
and,  in  one  instance,  public  relations. 

Chest  agencies  would  be  blindly  closing  their  eyes  to  facts 
if  they  did  not  recognize  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  1932 
community  chest  campaigns,  due  to  the  curtailment  of  indivi- 
dual resources.  Without  taking  any  unduly  despondent  view 
of  the  response  which  will  be  made  by  our  citizens  during  the 
fall  campaign  and  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  same 
spirit  of  civic  pride  and  responsibility  will  actuate  them  this 
year  as  during  the  previous  years,  we  can  not  look  forward 
to  securing  so  large  a  sum  as  last  year  nor  can  we,  unless  there 
is  considerable  improvement  in  industrial  conditions,  look  for 
as  good  a  result  in  percentage  of  collections  as  heretofore. 
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We  must  also  recognize  that  practically  every  subscriber  has 
found  it  necessary  to  curtail  business  and  personal  expense 
and  that  when  asked  to  contribute,  he  will  wish  a  guarantee 
before  doing  so  that  both  expense  and  services  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  utmost. 

Many  of  the  social  services  under  existing  economic  condi- 
tions are  even  more  important  to  the  community  than  normally 
and  the  demand  made  on  workers  is  more  exacting  than  in 
normal  times.  It  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood  asked  the 
member  agencies  comprising  the  federation  to  consider  the 
matter  of  salary  reductions  and  curtailment  of  activities.  How- 
ever, if  facts  are  not  faced  in  the  process  of  budget-making 
before  the  agencies  go  to  the  public  for  funds,  they  will  face 
an  arbitrary  cut  forced  by  a  failure  to  reach  the  campaign 
total.  The  possibility  of  flat  cuts  and  unscientific  curtailment  of 
work  following  such  a  failure  would  cause  greater  hardships 
than  if  the  problem  were  faced  in  advance. 

Primarily,  this  is  a  problem  for  each  agency  and  it  might 
seem  that  in  drawing  the  conditions  to  the  attention  of  the 
boards  of  the  member  agencies,  the  Welfare  Federation  or 
community  chest  would  have  performed  the  portion  of  the 
task  belonging  to  them,  but  we  do  not  feel  this  is  so  for  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  public,  rightly  or  wrongly,  will 
place  the  responsibility  on  the  Welfare  Federation  as  a  whole, 
not  on  the  individual  agency.  In  the  second  place,  the  economies 
or  altered  program  introduced  in  one  organization  will  react 
on  the  work  of  other  agencies.  The  agencies  are  so  closely 
related  that  this  must  be  the  case.  Furthermore,  a  conscien- 
tious board  of  directors,  when  its  workers  compare  their  pro- 
gram with  that  of  some  other  agency,  may  find  that  resent- 
ment, born  from  a  feeling  of  injustice,  has  impaired  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  entire  force.  It  is  also  necessary  at  this  time  to 
recognize  that  in  each  agency's  economies  a  salary  curtailment 
must  be  considered  along  with  other  economies.  Such  reduc- 
tions should  be  concentrated  on  the  least  essential  services.  It 
is  demanded  of  us  at  this  time  that  every  particle  of  duplica- 
tion, every  crossing  of  wires,  be  eliminated. 

Such  results  are  to  be  achieved  only  with  the  full  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  agencies  themselves.  The  task  in  the 
first  instance  should  be  taken  up  by  the  agencies  in  cooperation 
with  each  other,  drawing  upon  committees  of  the  Federation 


and  Council  of  Social  Agencies  for  such  assistance  and  infor- 
mation as  may  be  needed  and  obtainable  from  such  sources. 
The  work  before  us  should  be  contemplated  in  three  dis- 
tinct sub-divisions: 

1.  A  reduction  of  expenses  by  curtailment  of  non-essential  activi- 
ties and  the  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  essential  needs,  made  more 
urgent  by  the  unemployment  situation. 

2.  The  discontinuance  and  rearrangement  of  any  overlapping  or 
duplicating  organizations  with  consolidation  where  practicable.   In 
this  matter,  assistance  can  be  had  from  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  where  this  work  can  be  done  intelligently. 

3.  Consideration  of  all  possible  reductions  in  salaries,  recognizing 
that  a  reduction  in  one  organization  and  the  failure  to  reduce  in 
another  will  produce  dissatisfaction  and  a  lowering  of  morale,  and 
that,  before  reductions  are  decided  upon,  a  comparison  between  the 
pay   given  by  different  organizations   for   a   similar  type   of   work 
should  be  studied. 

Considering  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  the  agencies 
of  the  Welfare  Federation  of  the  Oranges  elected  committees 
by  functional  groups  which,  including  both  board  members 
and  executives,  have  already  accomplished  the  following: 

1.  Salary  reductions,  varying  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
agencies  and,  relatively,  of  the  workers. 

2.  The  consolidation  of  departments  within  agencies  and  the  con- 
sequent reduction  of  personnel  through  failure  to  make  replacements. 
This  process,  as  well  as  that  of  salary  reductions,  was  initiated  by 
the  agencies  before  it  was  brought  before  the  Federation  as  a  group 
and  extended. 

3.  The  elimination  of  certain  activities  and  the  reduction  of  others 
temporarily.  For  instance,  shortening  the  hours  in  various  recreation 
agencies  during  the  summer  months. 

These  committees  have  not  ceased  their  consideration  of  the 
problem.  Certain  consolidations  of  work,  contemplated  in 
"normal"  times,  are  being  seriously  thought  out.  We  hope  they 
can  be  accomplished  before  budgets  are  finally  adopted  in  the 
fall.  The  relation  of  governmental  and  private  social  agencies 
is  also  being  considered.  The  rearrangement  of  certain  govern- 
mental social  services,  with  greater  efficiency  as  well  as  econ- 
omy, is  being  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
with  the  hope  that,  through  them,  private  agencies  will  further 
be  able  to  adjust  their  programs  to  a  more  logical  set-up.  This 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood 
comprise  five  separate,  though  contiguous,  suburban  muni- 
cipalities. 


Reduction  by  Consultation 

By  E.  S.  WATERBURY 
President  Omaha  Welfare  Federation,  General  Manager  Armour  Packing  Company,  Omaha 


NY  budget  reductions  that  have  been  necessary  in 
Omaha  have  always  been  made  in  consultation  with 
the  agencies  affected.  This  general  procedure  is  as 
old  as  the  organization  of  our  Community  Chest  and  functions 
in  practice  as  cooperatively  as  is  indicated  in  the  opening 
statement. 

The  matter  of  salary  readjustments  has  been  handled  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  The  Community  Chest  took  the  lead 
in  salary  reductions,  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
boards  of  the  various  agencies  requesting  their  earnest  con- 
sideration of  salary  items,  and  asked  for  a  report  of  their  action. 
No  further  step  than  this  has  thus  far  been  necessary  to  effect 
the  revisions  we  consider  important. 

Anticipating  the  necessity  of  making  many  changes  in  our 


budget  for  the  next  year,  the  Community  Chest  requested  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  appoint  an  inter-agency  survey 
committee  to  carry  out  during  the  summer  a  pre-budget  analy- 
sis of  the  work  of  the  various  chest  agencies.  This  inter-agency 
survey  committee  plans  to  study  the  community  needs  and 
agency  programs  as  a  whole,  and  the  chest  is  asking  that  it 
make  very  definite  recommendations  regarding  what  it  con- 
siders as  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  well- 
rounded  program  that  will  cover  at  least  a  minimum  of  the 
community's  needs.  This  committee  is  composed  two  thirds  of 
business  men  and  one  third  of  professional  social  workers. 

This  committee  is  a  further  expression  of  the  policy  of  the 
Omaha  Community  Chest  in  considering  itself  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name  a  federation  of  welfare  agencies. 


A  Social  Worker's  Legacy 


By  RUTH  BROWN  LOW 


:iJ  he  bought  fine  linen,  and  look  him  down,  ind  wrapped  him 
in  the  linen."-.Uart  75-^5. 

'HEN  Gertrude  King  Reed,  wife  of  Ellery  Reed, 
director  of  The  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation 
for  social  research  in  Cincinnati,  died,  it  was  to 
this  ancient  custom  combined  with  an  even  older  one,  crema- 
tion, that  the  family  turned  for  the  disposition  of  her  body. 
Knowing  that  she  had  wished  it,  Dr.  Reed  arranged  to  have 
her  body  cremated,  and  had  the  body  wrapped  in  fine  linens, 
as  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped,  instead  of  placing  it  in  the 
customary  elaborate  casket. 

Mis.  Reed  was  a  visiting  teacher  in  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools  and  before  that  had  taught  sociology  at  Oxford  Col- 
lege, Ohio.  In  her  contacts  as  a  social  worker  she,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  had  often  >ecn  want  occasioned  in  poor  families 
by  the  costly  funerals  that  the  living  think  must  be  given  in 
honor  of  the  dead.  They  had  agreed  on  principle  that  the  first 
to  die  was  to  be  cremated  and  given  as  simple  and  inexpensive 
a  funeral  as  possible.  As  a  result  Mrs.  Reed's  funeral  was 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful.  Afterwards  Dr.  Reed 
felt  that  good  might  come  as  a  result  of  making  known  this 
alternative  to  the  needlessly  commercialized  modern  burial. 
Fine  linens  were  as  honored  two  thousand  years  ago  as  is 
the  most  costly  casket  today.  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  "an  hon- 
orable counsellor,"  when  he  had  secured  from  Pilate  the  body 
of  Jesus,  bought  fine,  soft  linen  and  wrapped  the  body  in  it." 
"Coffins,"  said  Dr.  Reed,  "are  an  adjunct  of  the  burial 
custom  and  have  no  raison  d'etre  in  cremation.  Though  gen- 
erally used  even  in  cremation,  they  merely  make  a  funeral 
more  funereal,  and  are  then  burned  with  the  body.  It  was  in 
eliminating  the  coffin  in  favor  of  the  simple  and  beautiful 
•om  of  wrapping  the  body  that  Mrs.  Reed's  funeral  de- 
parted most  significantly  from  the  conventional  mode." 

Cremation  was  followed  in  northern  Europe  by  the  men 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  by  the  Romans 
during  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and  four  centuries  of 
the  Empire.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  cremation  has 
increased  rapidly  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
1926  there  were  eighty-seven  crematories  in  this  country  and 

seventeen  thousand  cremations. 

Thus  ancient  practice  as  well  as  modern  economic  and  sani- 
tary considerations  endorse  cremation.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reed 
also  felt  that  the  best  sentiment  favored  it  as  against  burial  in 
the  ground.  In  cremation  the  body  takes  its  return  flight- 
swift,  clean  and  pure,  to  the  great  order  from  which  it  came. 
At  the  same  time  cremation  makes  possible  the  elimination  of 
undertakers,  embalming,  coffins,  cemeteries  and  headstones. 

With  the  fine  linen,  the  cremation,  a  transportation  charge 
and  a  jewel  casket  to  hold  the  ashes,  the  entire  cost  of  Mrs. 
Reed's  funeral  would  have  been  one  hundred  dollars.  An 
honorarium  to  the  minister  and  a  second  jewel  casket  (since 
her  ashes  were  divided  between  her  husband  and  her  mother) 
brought  the  cost  to  $i  5.?. 75  as  follows : 


V/i  yards  of  handkerchief  linen  @  1.50 

Lavender  powder 

Transportation  of  body.... 

Honorarium  to  minister 

Two  bronze  jewel  caskets  for  ashes 


Cremation  and  u»e  of  chapel 

it  yards  of  cheese  cloth  'ff  25  centi 


$50.00 
4.50 


Total 


$153-75 


The  average  dependent  family,  according  to  the  Cincinnati 
Associated  Charities,  spends  about  $250  for  a  funeral.  Most 
insurance  policies  are  for  $300  and  the  amount  of  the  insur- 
ance usually  determines  the  amount  which  shall  be  spent  for 
the  funeral. 

In  many  cases  the  cost  runs  from  $400  to  $600  and  this  in 
families  who  cannot  pay  their  doctors'  or  hospital  bills  and 
who,  when  the  undertaker  is  paid,  turn  to  the  charities 
for  aid.  If  the  leadership  of  the  case  worker  is  followed,  the 
funeral  expenses  may  be  kept  as  low  as  $150,  but  if  the  in- 
fluence of  the  undertaker  is  dominant  the  cost  is  usually  near 
the  amount  of  the  insurance. 

A"JL  of  this  has  not  considered  the  cost  of  monuments. 
These  "rocks  of  ages,"  as  they  are  advertised,  are  sup- 
posed to  preserve  indefinitely  the  memory  of  the  departed,  but 
they  seldom  do.  Many  old  cemeteries  have  given  way  to  fac- 
tories and  railroads  and  others  have  fallen  into  neglect  so  that 
even  the  names  on  the  headstones  can  no  longer  be  read. 

With  cremation,  the  total  cost  of  a  funeral  may  be  kept  a* 
low  as  $75.  The  Cincinnati  Crematory  charges  $50  for  an 
adult  and  $25  for  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  in- 
cludes the  use  of  its  chapel  for  services  and  a  plain  metal  re- 
ceptacle for  the  ashes.  The  ashes  may  be  kept  by  the  family, 
thus  doing  away  with  renting  a  permanent  place  in  the 
columbarium  of  the  crematory  or  the  purchasing  of  a  ceme- 
tery lot. 

In  the  columbarium  each  niche  holds  eight  urns  and  can 
be  used  as  a  family  vault  permanently  for  a  payment  of  $75 
to  $125.  Since  this  is  not  necessary,  the  entire  cost  would  be 
$50  for  cremation,  $15  for  linens  and  $10  for  transporta- 
tion cost. 

Transportation  of  the  body  from  the  hospital  to  the  crema- 
tory was  the  only  service  rendered  by  an  undertaker.  If  the 
crematory  were  in  another  city  the  transportation  cost  would 
be  larger.  In  some  cases  a  fee  might  be  charged  for  wrapping 
the  body,  but  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Reed,  a  physician  and  two 
nurses  who  had  cared  for  her  at  the  hospital  volunteered  this 
service  as  a  tribute  of  their  affection. 

During  the  service  the  body  remained  in  the  retort-room  of 
the  crematory  where  afterwards  members  of  the  family,  includ- 
ing her  two  young  children,  went  to  place  flowers  over  the 
white-wrapped  form. 

Mrs.  Reed  left  a  rare  and  rich  legacy  to  social  work,  for 
to  a  life  of  great  beauty  and  usefulness  she  added  a  unique 
demonstration  of  how  all  the  needless  commercial  trappings 
of  modern  burial  may  be  cut  away  and  replaced  by  simple, 
aesthetic  and  rational  customs  honored  by  ancient  and  sacred 
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Starting  Boys  at  the  Top  of  a  Tree 

By  JOSEPH  A.  BEATTIE 

Boys'  Work  Director,  Franklin  Settlement,  Detroit,  Michigan 


L  ULL  of  high  hopes  and  blissful  ignorance  we  set  out, 
sixteen  strong,  for  the  Michigan  cherry  country.  Ro- 
mantic ideas  of  dollars  to  be  earned  and  cherries  to  be 
eaten  filled  our  minds.  Estimates  of  the  money  which  each  boy 
would  bring  back  to  his  mother  ran  high.  This  little  expedition 
of  ours  was  an  effort  to  cultivate  the  lost  art  of  working.  Like 
other  settlements,  we  are  overrun  as  soon  as  school  closes  with 
boys  looking  for  summer  jobs.  "Get  me  a  job,"  says  the  boy. 
"Get  him  a  job,"  says  the  parent.  But  where  or  how  is  a  trou- 
blesome question.  Play  agencies  clamor  for  a  chance  to  show 
this  boy,  destined  to  a  life  of  work,  what  to  play  and  how  to 
play  it,  but  agencies  that  will  show  him  how  to  work  in  this 
choreless  age  and  give  him  a  taste  of  the  discipline  of  work 
are  few  and  far  between.  So  we  set  out  for  the  cherry  orchards, 
well  aware  that  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  two 
weeks  of  work  and  work  as  a  life-time  proposition,  but  hopeful 
that  even  this  brief  experience  would  anticipate  at  least  in  part 
that  rude  awakening  which  comes  to  a  boy  when  he  is  abruptly 
catapulted  from  fond  educating  arms  into  the  sternly  receptive 
grasp  of  industry. 

Still  blissful,  we  arrived  after  dark  at  Traverse  City  in  the 
heart  of  the  cherry  country.  We  piled  into  a  hay-filled  truck 
and  for  thirty  bumpy  miles  strained  our  sleepy  eyes  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  cherries.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  place  euphemistically  called  "Cherry  Home."  Not 
a  soul  was  there  to  greet  us  though  we,  in  our  innocence,  had 
almost  expected  a  brass  band.  Subdued  in  spirit,  we  made 
cautious  entry  into  the  barracks  where  the  truck  driver  said 
he  thought  we  could  sleep.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  women's 
dormitory  but  fortunately  no  women  had  as  yet  arrived. 

At  5.15  we  were  up  and  at  6.15  we  were  in  the  orchard 
picking  furiously.  The  cherries,  to  our  disappointment,  of  the 
small  sour  variety,  had  to  be  picked  without  stems.  Two  four- 
teen-quart  pails  requiring  about  an  hour's  steady  work  brought 
the  picker  twenty-five  cents  paid  on  the  spot.  But  before  a 
boy  could  get  on  the  profit  side  of  the  day's  ledger,  six  of  these 
large  pails  of  cherries  had  to  be  picked  to  pay  the  seventy-five 
cents  a  day  that  it  cost  to  eat  at  the  company  mess  hall.  On  the 
red  side  of  the  ledger  too  was  the  five  dollars  each  boy  had 
to  take  out  of  his  earnings  for  train  fare.  The  first  day  we 
picked,  as  a  group,  238  pails  of  cherries,  although  the  orchard 
manager  had  predicted  we  would  do  well  if  we  gathered  150. 

Our  sleeping  quarters  were  a  rickety  shack  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  No  mattresses  were  provided  for  our  iron 
cots  so  we  gathered  bracken  and  pine  boughs.  Later  we  sub- 
stituted mattresses  and  heavy  cardboard  discovered  in  an  aban- 
doned cannery. 

We  were  in  a  fair  way  to  become  expert  cherry  pickers  when 
the  unexpected  happened.  On  our  third  day  the  manager  told 
us  we  would  have  to  stop  picking  at  four  o'clock.  The  canning 
factory  was  flooded  beyond  capacity  and  could  take  care  of  no 
more  cherries.  The  following  day  he  stopped  work  at  noon 
and  announced  that  there  would  be  no  work  at  all  the  next 
day.  This  enforced  lay-off  was  bitterly  disappointing  to  us 
and  to  all  the  other  pickers  at  the  Cherry  Home  Orchards.  It 


meant  that  while  we  continued  to  pay  board  to  the  company 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  earn  even  that  amount.  The  picking 
season  was  short  and  the  outlook  so  far  as  financial  profit  was 
concerned  was  gloomy. 

At  this  critical  moment  one  of  our  board  members,  sum- 
mering in  the  vicinity,  came  to  our  rescue.  This  fairy  god- 
mother arranged  for  us  to  work  as  caddies  at  two  country 
clubs  some  three  miles  from  our  shack.  Not  only  that,  but  she 
put  up  $15  in  prize  money  for  the  hardest  working  cherry- 
pickers  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  This  stroke  of 
good  fortune  more  than  offset  the  lay-off  at  the  orchard.  Cad- 
dying  all  day  plus  a  six-mile  walk  to  and  from  the  golf  course 
seemed  play  in  comparison  to  ten  or  eleven  hours  in  the  cherry 
orchard. 

The  boys  took  new  heart  and  worked  on  their  return  to  the 
orchard  as  after  a  vacation.  They  held  up  well  during  the 
remainder  of  the  picking  period  except  on  one  terrifically  hot 
day  when  an  incipient  strike  was  averted  only  by  an  appeal 
to  settlement  loyalty.  After  a  half-hour  of  boyish  growling 
under  the  trees,  they  forgot  their  discontent  and  went  back 
to  work. 

We  made,  the  orchard  manager,  said,  a  good  record.  We 
had  picked  clean,  had  broken  a  minimum  of  branches  and  had 
harvested  more  than  our  share  of  cherries.  We  were  given  a 
bonus  of  a  carton  of  chocolate  bars  and  a  genuine  invitation  to 
return  the  following  summer.  Profits  had  accrued  to  us  also, 
eight  dollars  as  an  average,  with  twelve  dollars,  earned  by 
four  boys,  as  a  maximum.  All  were  satisfied  that  the  sum  they 
received  represented  earning  capacity  plus  individual  energy. 
To  this  lession,  no  small  one  in  a  boy's  life,  was  added  a  whole 
revelation  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  earning  a  living.  And  added 
too  were  memories  of  sunrise  dips  into  Lake  Michigan  and 
moonlight  nights  of  utter  beauty. 

Cherry-picking  for  pay  had  for  us  its  problems  and  its  vari- 
ations, but  every  boy  who  went  last  year  and  a  troop  of  his 
friends  has  been  at  my  door  with,  "Say,  Mr.  Beattie,  when'll 
cherries  be  ripe?" 


Realism  in  Unemployment 

By  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Executive  Secretary,  Social  Hygiene  Society 

of  the  District  of  Columbia 

.HE  benign  countenances  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington  looked  down  upon  the  South  Atlantic 
Conference  on  Effective  Measures  of  Emergency  Un- 
employment Relief  called  by  George  Washington  University 
in  July.  The  meetings  were  held  in  a  tense  atmosphere.  Con- 
gress, not  so  far  away,  was  locked  in  a  wrestler's  grip  over 
relief ;  members  of  the  Bonus  Expeditionary"  Force  were  keep- 
ing watch  on  Capitol  Hill ;  there  was  the  dramatic  entrance 
of  a  group  of  longshoremen  who  asked  to  be  heard  and  pre- 
sented their  case  with  clarity  and  dignity. 

The  two  days  of  discussion  were  as  realistic  as  the  com- 
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mittee,  consisting  of  President  Cloyd  Heck  Marvin,  Prof. 
D.  \V.  Wiiiard,  Katherine  Lenroot,  Elwood  Street,  J.  Blaine 
Gwin  and  the  writer,  bad  hoped  that  they  would  be.  Isadore 
1.  Lubin  of  the  Brookings  Institute,  and  J.  Prentice  Murphy 
of  Philadelphia  in  considering  The  Crisis  in  Employment: 
Current  Trends,  unrolled  a  canvas  as  panoramic  as  a  great 
war  painting.  Dr.  Lubin  marshalled  facts  and  charts  to  prove 
that  not  only  will  there  be  no  substantial  increase  in  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  the  next  six  months  at  least, 
but  that  we  are  probably  destined  to  have  a  large  permanent 
number  of  the  unemployed.  Mr.  Murphy  excoriated  the  inept 
leadership  which  had  blocked  the  passage  of  such  a  relief  mea- 
sure as  the  LaFollette-Costigan  bill.  He  also  suggested  certain 
concomitants  to  a  pressure  economy— the  ruthless  deportation 
of  aliens  and  the  elimination  of  married  women  from  gainful 
occupations. 

npHERE  was  that  wise  commissioner  of  police,  Gen.  Pelham 
-L  D.  Glassford,  speaking  the  doctrine  strange  from  the  lips 
of  a  police  chief  that  men  have  a  right  to  petition  and  that 
the  "Bonus  Marchers"  are  not  a  rag-tag  lot  of  hooligans  and 
"Reds"  but  decent  American  citizens  who  want  work  with 
which  to  buy  bread  for  their  families.  C.  E.  Baker,  a  govern- 
ment economist,  pointed  out  that  the  population  trend  of  a 
century  from  farm  to  city  was  reversed  in  1 930  and  1 93 1 .  This 
trend,  he  predicted,  may  retard  the  decline  in  the  birthrate, 
which  "threatens  to  result  in  a  stationary  and  possibly  declin- 
ing population."  There  was  the  debunking  done  by  John  P. 
Troxell  of  Baltimore  of  such  vaunted  projects  as  Man-a-Block 
campaigns,  Buy-Now  efforts  and  staggering  of  work.  There 
was  the  description  by  Arthur  H.  Dunham  of  the  able  series 
of  studies  dealing  with  unemployment  carried  on  by  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America.  There  was  the  soul-stirring 
description  by  Homer  Morris  of  what  the  Friends  are  doing 
for  the  miners— truly  the  church  in  action.  And  then  there  was 
the  intriguing  picture  of  how  a  southern  city,  Birmingham, 
has  been  successful  in  putting  people  to  work,  given  by  Rob- 
erta Morgan  of  the  American  Red  Croat. 

The  conference  ended  with  the  prophetic  speech  of  Rabbi 
Edward  L.  Israel  and  the  ringing  challenge  of  the  Rev.  John 
O'Grady.  With  clipped  phrases  the  former  declared  that  a 
sound  social  order  cannot  be  built  upon  the  caprice  of  many 
of  the  largest  donors  to  social  work.  Carrying  to  the  end  the 
note  of  realism,  Dr.  O'Grady  asserted  that  "with  all  their 
sufferings,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
changed  their  philosophy  one  iota.  An  increasing  number  of 
them  are  beginning  to  say  to  thetaselves,  we  will  conquer  this 
depression  with  the  same  weapons  with  which  our  forefathers 
conquered  the  wilderness.  A  large  section  of  the  people,  how 
large  only  next  November  can  tell,  look  to  the  government  to 
restore  them  to  their  happy  hunting-grounds." 

Such  far-sighted  Community  Chest  leaders  as  Allen  T. 
Bums  and  Arthur  Guild  sounded  a  warning  of  the  rocks 
ahead  this  next  year.  Federal  relief,  desperately  needed  as  it 
apparently  now  is  in  certain  states,  will  inevitably  result  in 
freezing  up  private  giving  for  social  work  unless  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  unusual  statesmanship.  The  S.  O.  S.  for  relief 
has  sounded  so  insistently  from  the  pilot-house  that  commu- 
nities have  almost  developed  a  relief  psychosis.  Mr.  Guild 
outlined  a  score  of  serious  hungers  which  individuals  have  in 
a  depression  besides  the  need  for  bread.  Community  Chests 
must,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  throw  to  the  breeze  the 
banners  of  health  and  nursing  programs,  character-building 
activities,  and  skilled  service  to  others. 


Planning  for  Prisons 

kRODUCTION  of  prison-made  goods  regulated  to 
meet  predetermined  consumer  requirements  is  the 
crux  of  the  New  York  plan  for  the  reorganization 
and  development  of  prison  industries.  The  plan  was  formu- 
lated by  the  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Prison  Industries, 
George  Gordon  Battle,  chairman,  and  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature by  the  Commission  to  Investigate  Prison  Administra- 
tion and  Construction,  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  chairman. (Copies 
from  the  Commission,  61  Broadway,  New  York.)  On  Mr. 
Battle's  committee  were  representatives  of  labor,  manufac- 
turing, agriculture  and  the  public.  Their  report  covers  busi- 
nes  administration,  market  and  standards  for  prison  goods, 
adjustment  of  production  methods,  farm  and  maintenance 
activities,  industrial  training  and  the  wage  system.  Their 
first  recommendation  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  continuing 
advisory  body  representing  industry,  labor  and  the  public 
to  assist  in  applying  to  prison  industries  the  business  methods 
successful  in  free  industries. 

The  report  treats  in  detail  of  the  various  New  York 
prisons  and  of  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  their  industries 
into  a  rounded  scheme  of  planned  production  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  their  market  which  has  since  1896  been  limited 
by  law  to  the  state's  own  institutions  and  departments  and 
those  of  its  political  subdivisions.  \Vhile  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced are  of  course  for  New  York,  they  involve  such  basic 
principles  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Institutional  Industries  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  "they  outline  a  method 
of  procedure  which  in  a  broad  way  might  be  developed 
into  a  working  formula  valuable  to  other  states  and  cities." 

IN  setting  up  state-controlled  prison  industries  on  a  prac- 
tical and  economic  basis  the  first  step,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  says,  is  a  reasonably  accurate  and  detailed 
annual  tabulation  of  all  the  goods  required  by  the  market 
in  which  they  may  be  distributed.  With  this  should  go  the 
planning  and  organizing  of  institutional  maintenance  work. 
Prison  workshops  and  farms  should  be  established  or  re- 
organized directly  and  only  in  relation  to  the  actual  consum- 
ing requirements  of  the  known  market,  thus  keeping  produc- 
ing facilities  and  volume  of  production  in  proper  balance 
with  demand  and  keeping  irregularities  of  prison  employ- 
ment at  a  minimum.  Purchase  requirements  should  be 
simplified  and  standardized  with  nationally  recognized  speci- 
fications applied  so  far  as  possible.  Wages  paid  to  prisoners 
should  be  based  on  local  conditions  with  due  regard  to  such 
matters  as  market  value  of  the  prison  products,  cost  of  raw 
material,  administrative  and  supervisory  expense,  reserve  for 
depreciation  of  machinery  and  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's 
maintenance.  As  a  final  point  in  its  formula  the  committee 
urges  the  necessity  of  efficient  administrative  and  supervisory 
personnel  and  of  adequate  accounting  methods. 

This  formula,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  says, 
sets  up  an  ideal  situation  based  on  sound  economic  principles. 
Adjustments  to  meet  the  political  and  economic  problems 
of  states  would  be  necessary.  It  believes,  however,  that  it 
is  possible  and  practical  to  shape  prison  industries  around 
these  principles  in  such  a  way  that  the  prisons  of  the  country 
would  be  linked  in  a  system  of  planned  production  com- 
parable in  its  volume  to  the  entire  industrial  establishments 
of  many  small  European  countries. 
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Guidance  for  Newcomers 

E5HT  and  leading  for  the  many  recruits  coming  into  social 
work  by  way  of  public  welfare  is  the  aim  of  the  extended 
program  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  on  Social  Work.  This 
conference  is  on  the  job  early  with  a  schedule  of  thirteen  three- 
day  institutes  just  prior  to  its  annual  meeting  in  mid-November 
in  Syracuse.  In  addition  to  institutes  on  specialized  phases  of  case 
work,  child  care,  probation,  parole  and  old-age  relief  the  confer- 
ence will  have  one  on  community  organization,  another  for  volun- 
teers and  another  for  board  members. 

These  institutes  are  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  confer- 
ence is  removing  the  bushel  from  its  light.  During  the  past  year 
it  has  held  a  series  of  regional  meetings  with  attendance  averaging 
three  hundred,  lay  and  professional,  which  have  covered  about  half 
the  state.  Another  series  next  year  will  cover  the  other  half.  A  be- 
ginning has  also  been  made  with  regional  courses  of  study  for 
persons  employed  for  at  least  three  months  in  social  work.  Details 
of  the  organization  of  these  courses  may  be  secured  from  the 
secretary,  Mary  B.  Holsinger,  Capital  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

When  Necessity  Dictates 

FALL  RIVER,  Massachusetts,  which  feels  that  it  has  more  than 
its  share  of  grief  even  in  these  grievous  times,  is  preparing  to 
change  its  relief  system  from  individual  orders  on  local  grocers 
to  a  community  store  where  the  welfare  department  will  do  its  own 
buying,  packaging  and  dispensing.  Fall  River's  financial  situation 
is  such  that  it  feels  that  it  cannot  afford  to  miss  such  economies 
as  the  wholesale  method  seems  to  hold.  The  experience  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  with  a  community  store  that  has  been  in  operation  since 
November  1931,  is  being  drawn  on  by  a  number  of  cities  which 
feel  forced,  however  regretfully,  to  yield  their  old  standards  of 
individual  relief.  Canton  claims  that  its  organization  which  has 
called  forth  the  cooperation  of  public  and  private  agencies,  business 
men,  officials  and  citizens  generally,  has  been  effective  in  main- 
taining standards  of  diet  and  health  at  a  price  which  the  com- 
munity could  afford  without  a  complete  scrapping  of  social  values. 
For  a  report  on  the  organization  and  the  first  six  month  of  operation 
consult  J.  L.  Tuttle,  Welfare  Federation,  119  Cleveland  Ave. 
S.W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Community  Team  Work 

RELIEF  has  become  everybody's  business  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  though  the  problem  is  far  from  solved  the  commu- 
nity has  developed  a  clear  statement  of  purpose  and  a  program 
in  which  all  forces  from  the  Rotary  Club  to  the  public  schools  can 
set  their  teeth.  Kendall  Weisiger,  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  has  been  a  master  hand  in  cooperating 
with  the  Community  Chest  to  bring  all  resources  into  the  situation. 
It  was  his  initiative  which  assembled  a  mass  of  authoritative  infor- 
mation on  hard-time  diets,  subjected  it  to  the  study  and  adap- 
tation of  local  medical  and  social  work  specialists  and  produced 
the  pamphlet,  Feeding  Your  Family,  which  has  become  a  handbook 
for  social  workers  and  more  or  less  a  gospel  for  all  Atlanta  folk, 
dependent  or  not.  The  pamphlet  is  notable  for  its  common  sense, 


its  cheerful  philosophy  and  its  practical  details.  Copies  from  the 
Community  Chest,  1 1  Pryor  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta. 

As  its  share  in  community  team  work  the  Rotary  Club  is  pushing 
its  "two  men  in  one  job"  plan,  that  is,  a  three-day  week,  and  the 
public  schools  are  conducting  regular  classes  and  demonstrations 
in  eleven  different  centers  in  the  preparation  of  the  diet  set  forth 
in  Feeding  Your  Family  and  in  the  conservation  of  garden  produce. 


Parents  Can  Help 


WHEN  hard  times  cut  the  heart  out  of  St.  Louis'  public  rec- 
reation program  the  Public  Recreation  Association  turned  to 
fresh  fields  for  play  leaders  and  found  them,  logically  enough, 
among  the  parents  of  the  children  affected.  With  the  backing  of 
St.  Louis  University  and  as  a  part  of  the  Association's  home-play 
program  a  training  course  in  play  for  parents  was  organized  which 
has  proved  exceedingly  effective  in  providing  good  volunteer  lead- 
ership for  recreation  centers. 

In  Kansas  City  social  workers  and  dietitians  struggling  with  the 
management  of  the  skimpy  food  dollar  drew  the  parents,  the  prac- 
ticing home  economists,  into  their  counsels.  Periodical  meetings 
were  held  with  Parent-Teacher  Councils  in  six  different  districts 
where  food  budgets  and  feasible  menus  within  the  limits  of  the 
family  allotment  were  worked  out.  During  the  summer  these  con- 
ferences were  extended  to  include  gardening  and  canning  methods. 

An  Orphan  Finds  a  Home 

THE  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee  has  come  forward 
as  foster-mother  to  the  state  offspring  of  the  White  House 
Conference  orphaned  when  the  Governor's  Follow-Up  Committee 
automatically  expired  in  June.  For  a  time  the  child  was  more  or 
less  shunted  about  though  the  State  Central  Health  Council  main- 
tained an  interest  in  it.  Then  the  Committee,  with  its  newly  fur- 
bished program  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  C.  Parsons,  opened 
its  door  and  took  the  orphan  in.  As  an  outcome  to  the  various  con- 
versations incident  to  the  placement  a  new  organization  has  been 
born,  the  Massachusetts  Child  Council,  which  will  serve  as  a  coor- 
dinating medium  for  all  state-wide  child  welfare  agencies.  An 
integrated  program  related  to  the  findings  of  the  White  House 
Conference  is  the  new  council's  first  concern. 

For  the  Long  Pull 

\ DJUSTMENTS  of  the  relief  load  to  a  less  hand-to-mouth 
y~X  basis  are  beginning  to  show  themselves.  "A  comprehensive 
plan  for  caring  for  the  unemployed  for  at  least  a  year"  is  urged  by 
Frances  Perkins,  New  York  state  industrial  commissioner,  who  sees 
gloomy  omens  in  the  continuing  decline  of  factory  employment 
and  in  the  fact  that  255,000  more  workers  were  idle  in  her  state 
in  June  1932  than  in  June  1931.  New  Jersey  has  prepared  for  a 
long  pull  by  realigning  the  responsibilities  of  its  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  under  a  new  law  which  finances  relief  until  January 
and  permits  much  more  flexibility  than  the  old  one  in  the  assign- 
ment of  funds. 

State-aid  in  New  Jersey  is  to  municipalities  and  may  be  either 
"normal,"  with  the  state  reimbursing  for  approximately  half  of 
expenditures,  or  "special"  where  the  burden  is  unusually  heavy 
and  the  community  unusually  broke.  While  the  municipalities  con- 
duct the  relief  work  the  Administration,  through  its  Department 
of  Social  Service,  has  a  certain  control  of  policies,  standards,  effec- 
tiveness of  coordination  and  special  problems  generally. 

Cleveland,  which  came  into  the  emergency  with  the  full  burden 
of  relief  on  private  resources,  has  swung  so  rapidly  to  public  funds 
that  some  70  per  cent  of  its  twenty-four  thousand  dependent  fami- 
lies are  now  on  public  relief. 

IN  the  June  issue  of  its  monthly  news  letter  the  United  States 
Probation  System,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C.,  dis- 
cusses at  length  a  new  policy  of  handling  federal  juvenile  delin- 
quents under  a  law  which  became  effective  on  June  I  I. 
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HEALTH 

In  Search  of  a  Measure 

THAT  achievement  in  a  school  health  program  can  be  mea- 
sured only  when  allowance  is  made  for  social  and  economic 
factors  is  the  basis  on  which  a  new  research  monograph  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  sets  oat  in  a  search  for  ways 
of  evaluation  (Influence  of  Social  and  Economic  Factor?  on  the 
Health  of  the  School  Child,  by  Raymond  Franzen;  140  pp.; 
School  Health  Research  Monograph  IV,  price  $1  paper,  $1.25 
cloth  of  the  Association,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City). 
"Residuals  for  evaluating  health  procedures  may  be  obtained  from 
regression  equations,"  explained  in  the  text.  A  later  interpretative 
report  will  give  applications  of  these  measures  to  school  health 
practice. 

Nurses  on  the  Job 

Eckness  but  more  nursing  in  1931  is  the  general  agreement 
as  the  annual  reports  of  the  visiting  nurse  associations  come  in. 
The  Detroit  V.  N.  A.,  for  example,  cared  for  24  per  cent  of  the 
1931  babies,  in  contrast  to  20  per  cent  in  1930.  Community  health 
nurses  in  Boston  listed  46,025  patients,  3417  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  were  in  contact  with  about  half  of  the  city's  mater- 
cases.  Patients  who  in  usual  times  had  private  nursing  or  went 
to  the  hospital  now  are  calling  on  the  visiting  nurses  for  care.  In 
Detroit  besides  the  40,000  patients  cared  for,  the  nurses  helped 
to  steer  5000  persons  who  called  at  the  offices  to  ask  where  to  find 
work  or  how  to  get  food,  clothing  or  medical  care.  The  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Division  of  Health  reports  that  the  city  physicians  made 
3563  visits  to  indigent  sick  people  in  their  homes  in  1931  in  con- 
trast to  2579  visits  in  1930  and  1278  in  1929. 

The  Pound  of  Cure 

PATIENTS  in  mental  hospitals  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1931  cost  the  country  approximately  $208,000,000  for  main- 
tenance and  more  than  $534,000,000  through  lost  earning  power 
— in  all  a  cost  of  more  than  $7  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  estimates  by  Horatio  M.  Pollock, 
York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  published  in  the 
tal  Hygiene  Quarterly  (Vol.  XVI,  No.  2).  For  New  York 
State,  Mr.  Pollock  estimates,  the  cost  of  hospitalized  mental  dis- 
ease in  1931  was  $129,338,000  in  cost  of  maintenance  and  loss 
of  earning:.  These  estimates  take  no  account  of  the  costs  of  mental 
illness  and  incapacity  of  the  sort  which  do  not  require  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

On  the  Health  Line 

ON  January   I   of  this  year   1036  public  health  nurses  were 
holding  the  health  line  in  Ohio  according  to  a  census  an- 
nounced by  the  State  Department  of  Health.  This  is  an  actual 
though  small  gain  over  the  977  reported  in  January  1931.  The 
heaviest  losses  were  among  the  privately  supported  services  but  these 
were  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  the  numbers  of  nurses  carried 
junty  boards,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  private  or- 
ganizations. A  similar  result  is  apparent  in  a  census  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  (Public  Health  Nurse, 


\o.  5)  which  compiled  reports  from  136  public  and 
private  agencies  in  31  states  and  found  that  in  the  aggregate 
nurses  were  added  and  57  dropped  as  compared  with  a  year  before, 
a  net  gain  of  1 22.  Among  boards  of  health,  boards  of  education  and 
public  health  nursing  associations  more  organizations  in  each  class 
reported  increases  in  their  expenditures  during  1931  than  showed 
decreases.  In  a  study  of  salaries  in  440  organizations  Louise  M.  Tat- 
tersall,  statistician  of  the  N.O.P.H.N.,  found  the  median  salary 
for  field  nurses  employed  by  health  departments  and  public  health 
nursing  associations  to  be  $145  and  $135  respectively  per  month 
as  of  January  31,  1932.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1930  were 
$165  and  $135.  The  median  salary  for  school  nurses  employed  by 
boards  of  health  and  education  was  $  1 760  as  compared  with  $  1 800 
in  1930. 

Everybody  Delighted 

NE  of  the  bright  spots  in  a  distressful  winter"  writes  Helen 
Cody  Baker  about  the  plan  devised  by  the  Chicago  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  and  the  Dental  Relief  Commission  of  the  Chi- 
cago Dental  Society  for  restorative  dental  work  for  people  out  of 
a  job.  ("Extractions  are  an  old  story  and  are  handled  free  by  sev- 
eral clinics.  It's  no  trick  to  get  teeth  out  but  hard  to  keep  them  in.") 
Patients  are  referred  through  social  agencies.  The  Council  picks 
the  agencies  and  gives  each  a  daily  quota,  based  on  available  funds 
and  case-load.  Dental  work  is  done  in  the  private  offices  of  some  750 
dentists  who  volunteered  under  the  plan,  without  charge  for  their 
services.  The  Dental  Commission  fixed  a  set  of  prices  based  on  cost 
of  materials  alone,  and  the  Joint  Emergency  Relief  Fund  paid 
that  bill.  Between  February  22  and  April  1 8  die  volunteer  dentists 
contributed  1500  appointments;  the  Fund  paid  $5000  for  work 
which  at  the  usual  rates  would  have  cost  $50,000.  And— believe  it 
or  not— the  first  patient  for  whom  a  volunteer  dentist  made  a  new 
set  of  teeth  got  a  job  two  days  after  they  were  installed,  after 
walking  the  streets  jobless  for  two  years  since  he  had  been  deprived 
of  nature's  own.  "The  dentists  are  delighted,"  Mrs.  Baker  writes, 
"the  clients  are  delighted,  the  Council  and  its  designated  agencies 
are  delighted  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Fund  is  delighted  that  the 
bill  is  no  larger." 

Teachers  Too 

IN  the  course  of  an  extensive  study  of  health  in  the  public  schools 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the  Port- 
land City  Club  found  that  "while  a  good  deal  is  being  done  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  health  of  children,  teachers  are  not 
receiving  any  attention.  .  .  .  Many  teachers  have  no  rest  periods  at 
all  on  some  days,  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  minimum  of  rest  periods 
are  present  in  the  school  programs.  Teachers  have  in  a  few  instances 
broken  down  completely  from  nervous  exhaustion  and  others  are 
apparently  doing  so."  Recommendations  of  the  report  include  the 
suggestion  that  teachers  be  required  to  furnish  a  health  certificate 
annually  and  that  a  health  room,  with  cots  and  other  equipment, 
be  provided  in  every  school. 


AMONG  4156  women  who  attended  the  prenatal  clinics  of  the 
Detroit  Department  of  Health  the  deathrate  from  causes  associated 
with  childbirth  was  2.6  per  IOOO  in  1931.  For  the  whole  city  that 
year  the  maternal  deathrate  was  two  and  one  half  as  great— 6.7  per 
IOOO.  A  third  of  the  mothers  attending  the  clinics  were  colored  and 
clinic  babies  included  45  pairs  of  twins— 23  pairs  white,  22  pairs 
colored ! 


I.x  organizing  a  clinic  sen-ice  for  destitute  men  the  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society  (Pittsburgh)  pointed  out  that  in  the  pres- 
ent economic  crisis  hundreds  of  men  are  being  herded  together 
under  conditions  which  would  make  all  too  perfect  a  setting  for 
an  epidemic  of  influenza,  pneumonia  or  smallpox. 
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White  House  Conference  Volumes 

NUTRITION  SERVICE  IN  THE  FIELD.  Century.  197  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD.  Century.  532  pp.  Price 

$4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
OBSTETRIC    EDUCATION.    Century.    302    pp.    Price    $3    postpaid   of    The 

Survey. 

SERVICE  stations  for  parents  and  their  children  vie  with  the 
obstetrician,  nutritionists  compete  with  nurses,  and  chemical 
researchers  challenge  the  family  physician  in  a  mass  attack  upon 
ill-balanced  diets  for  mother  and  babe.  The  medical  sisterhoods 
include  dieticians  and  field  nutritionists  as  well  as  the  familiar 
nurse  and  social  worker,  and  their  common  home  office  is  the  health 
center,  whether  of  the  well  proportioned  general  official  type  or 
the  specialist  baby  station  run  by  a  church  or  Red  Cross  chapter. 

Lucy  H.  Gillette,  who  has  reared  a  generation  of  food  teachers 
in  the  wisdom  of  calorie  and  vitamin,  reports  for  her  subcommittee 
those  devices  by  which  book  learning  and  laboratory  formulae 
work  ther  way  to  the  kitchen,  dining-table  and  food  shop.  We  see 
the  new  nutritionist  taught,  put  to  work,  recording  results  and 
merging  imperceptibly  but  permanently  with  her  sister  technicians 
and  specialists  in  family  relief,  hospital  ward,  dental  dispensary, 
school  and  factory.  A  hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  methods  and 
results  of  saving  some  six  million  children  from  disturbances  of 
growth  is  barely  enough. 

Part  III,  a  five-hundred-page  volume  on  Nutrition  by  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Blackfair,  is  by  all  odds  the  ablest  declaration  of  fact  and  , 
theory  in  the  contemporary  science  of  nutrition  that  can  be  found 
in  English  between  two  covers.  This  is  not  dessert  for  the  skipping 
reader  of  health  propaganda  but  a  concentrated  and  systematic 
treatise  on  the  food  substances  and  of  the  biochemical  processes  of 
the  child's  and  its  mother's  body  which  make  use  of  them  for  all 
manner  of  growth  and  activity. 

The  volume  on  Obstetrical  Education  by  Dr.  Fred  Lyman  Adair 
is  much  more  than  a  discussion  of  the  shortcomings  of  schools  of 
medicine  and  the  qualifications  of  their  graduates.  To  the  excellent 
chapters  on  under-  and  post-graduate  teaching  of  obstetrics  are 
equally  fundamental  sections  on  the  teaching  of  nurses,  nursing 
attendants,  midwives,  social  workers,  and  finally  the  laity,  their 
necessary  shares  in  saving  the  mother  to  accompany  her  child  in 
health  and  happiness. 

Each  of  these  volumes  maintains  the  good  standards  of  content, 
form  and  authorship  which  their  predecessors  have  set  and  they  are 
certainly  as  indispensable  in  their  respective  fields  as  the  best  of 
the  series.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

The  Negro  as  Spender 

THE  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  AS  A  CONSUMER,  by  Paul  K.  Edwards.  Pren- 
tice-Hall. 323  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  Fisk  University  series  of  sociological  and  economic  studies 
has  again  broken  ground  in  a  modern  way  by  this  statistical 
study  and  analysis  of  the  Southern  urban  Negro  as  a  consumer. 
Although  the  main  objective  is  to  determine  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Negro's  buying  power,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
result  of  the  study  is  a  wage  and  occupational  analysis  to  determine 


the  sources  of  his  earning  power.  The  astonishing  net  result  is  of 
sociological  rather  than  narrow  economic  importance;  namely  that 
the  Negro  as  wage-earner  belongs  to  a  much  lower  earning  level 
than  he  does  as  a  consumer.  On  the  face  of  this,  the  verdict  is  bad 
or  at  least  dubious;  in  the  limited  economic  sense  the  Negro  should 
not  be  such  a  good  spender.  But  every  evidence  of  the  study  tends 
to  show  him  as  at  least  a  more  discriminating  spender,  relatively 
speaking,  than  the  white  common,  semi-skilled  or  skilled  laborers 
in  similar  communities.  The  sociological  side  of  the  picture  is  sig- 
nificant; it  means  a  larger  measure  of  social  ambition,  a  high  rather 
than  a  low  grip  on  the  American  standard  of  living,  and  a  distinct 
upward  drive  worth  reckoning  with,  educationally,  industrially 
and  economically.  Mr.  Edwards  shows  that  selling  and  marketing 
circles  are  well  aware  of  this  in  their  efforts  to  cater  to  Negro  trade. 
Sometime  not  far  distant,  let  us  hope,  this  awareness  of  the  Negro's 
desirability  as  a  consumer  will  influence  a  movement  to  increase 
his  earning  power  by  the  opening  of  economic  doors  now  closed 
or  only  partially  ajar.  If  the  general  conclusions  of  this  study  are 
generally  correct,  and  they  seem  to  be,  enlightened  selfishness  ought 
to  stimulate  practical  moves  to  raise  the  Negro's  economic  status  to 
the  level  of  his  group  tastes  and  ambitions,  rather  than  weight  it 
down  precariously  for  the  Negro  and  the  general  economic  welfare 
as  at  present.  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Public  Welfare 

PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  PRIVATE  CHARITIES.  A  Study  of  Legislation  in 
the  United  States  and  of  Administration  in  Illinois.  By  Arlien  Johnson.  Social 
Service  Monographs,  No.  16,  University  of  Chicago  Press.  223  pages.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MR.  JOHNSON'S  study  is  a  scholarly  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  public  welfare,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
public  subsidies  and  state  regulation  of  private  social  agencies.  One 
chapter  analyzes  the  laws  of  the  various  states  regarding  public 
regulation  and  support  of  private  charities;  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
essentially  a  "case  study"  of  regulation  and  subsidies  in  Illinois. 
The  general  conclusions  concerning  the  subsidy  system  are  of  par- 
ticular interest.  The  patient  laying  of  a  foundation  of  fact,  such 
as  this  volume  illustrates,  is  likely  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  sound  development  of  far-reaching  public  policies.  Dr.  John- 
son's book  underscores  anew  the  striking  contribution  which  the 
University  of  Chicago  group  have  made,  under  the  notable  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Edith  Abbott  and  Miss  Breckinridge,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  scientific  literature  dealing  with  this  enormously  impor- 
tant field  of  public  welfare.  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 
Family  Welfare  Association,  New  York  City 

A  Sane  Book 

BEHAVIOUR  ASPECTS  OF  CHILD  CONDUCT,  by  Esther  Loring  Rich- 
ards, M.D.  Foreword  by  Adolf  Meyer.  Macmillan.  299  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

FROM  the  cascade  of  volumes  in  the  area  of  mental  hygiene, 
child  behaviour  and  child  development  one  welcomes  this  book 
by  Dr.  Richards ;  a  book  sane,  good-tempered,  rooted  in  wide  expe- 
rience and  full  of  practical  wisdom.  Yet  this  book  is  difficult  to 
review  because  some  readers  in  the  new  psychology,  like  readers  of 
detective  fiction,  have  developed  an  appetite  for  novelties  in  plot 
or  theme.  Such  readers  would  be  disappointed.  These  lectures  given 
to  a  mixed  group  of  nurses,  parents,  social  workers  and  pediatri- 
cians, are  lucid  rather  than  adventurous,  steadying  rather  than 
exciting.  The  fact  that  this  is  a  collection  of  separate  lectures  may 
account  for  a  certain  lack  of  focus  in  the  arrangement  of  material. 
Nevertheless,  clarity  is  achieved  within  the  chapter  because  of  the 
direct,  invigorating  approach  expressing  well  integrated  and  or- 
dered thinking.  The  style  is  non-technical,  trenchant,  mildly 
humorous. 

Dr.  Richards  emphasizes  that  it  is  not  the  particular  ritual  of 
study  that  matters  but  the  employment  of  time,  patience  and  thor- 
oughness and  she  makes  use  of  all  opportunities  for  growth  and 
self-expression.  In  this  otherwise  rounded  approach  one  misses, 
however,  any  reference  to  the  findings  of  psychoanalytical  theory. 
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One  cannot  read  the  case  stories  of  anxious  Dorothy,  of  solitary 
Helen  or  hypochondriac*!  Arthur,  who  could  not  get  out  of  bed 
"unless  his  father's  roice  hit  a  hole  in  the  air,"  without  wondering 
why  the  explanation  b  left  almost  wholly  to  constitutional  weak- 
nesses. Yet  it  is  in  the  area  of  constitutional  factors  and  social 
manipulation  that  Dr.  Richards  appears  most  at  home  and  is  most 
convincing.  Her  knowledge  of  social  workers  is  intimate  and  she 
is  generous  to  them.  One  feels  her  quiet  assurance  in  handling 
human  problems  and  considering  human  values  without  elaborate 
prescriptions.  Constantly  asked  for  reading  material  for  class  and 
laymen,  I  cannot  think  of  a  book  1  would  rather  keep  hand}-. 
Vfto  York  School  of  Social  Work  GORDON  HAMILTON 


The  Bummery 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  I.W.W..  by  John  S.  Gomes.  Columbia  Vuifertity 
Prra.  268  ft-  Price  14.25  ffrlfoid  of  The  Survey. 

tt  \ BOL1SH  Godt  from  the  skies  and  capitalists  from  the  earth." 
,/~\."Kcep  the  boss  guessing,  make  him  no  promises  and  keep 
no  promises."  "Don't  be  a  soldier,  be  a  man."  "Fan  the  flames  of 
discontent."  "Not  ballots  but  bullets."  These  were  the  slogans 
of  an  organization  that  Gambs  says  is  dying,  an  organization  that 
made  the  nation  tremble  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  War.  They 
were  known  sometimes  as  "the  singing  Wobblies"  and  by  many 
names  less  complimentary.  The  early  history  of  the  organization, 
the  backbone  of  which  was  the  migratory  hobo  worker,  has  been 
well  told  by  Paul  F.  Brissenden  in  his  study  of  the  I.W.W.  The 
present  volume  carries  the  story  on  from  1917,  the  date  of  the 
Brissenden  publication. 

Gambs'  study  is  a  scholarly  labor  of  love,  one  of  those  works 
that  will  gain  value  with  the  years.  For  those  interested  in  the 
labor  movement  it  should  be  a  valuable  book.  For  those  to  whom 
this  particular  labor  organization  along  industrial  lines  was  a  great 
hope,  the  book  may  present  certain  shortcomings.  But  the  short- 
comings will  generally  relate  to  minor  details.  In  the  main  Gambs 
has  written  a  faithful  and  painstaking  account,  which  without  his 
intention  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  disillusionment  of  a 
class  of  men,  "The  Bummery,"  who  began  to  see  in  1905  what 
most  professors  of  economics  at  that  time  could  not  understand.  If 
some  of  the  I.W.W.  did  not  know  precisely  what  they  were  pro- 
ng, they  did  know  that  the  "system"  was  not  right,  and  even 
if  the  "Wobblies"  are  passing  into  history,  their  efforts  have  been 
not  altogether  fruitless.  This  book  has  a  very  extensive  bibliography. 
Set h  Lose  Junior  College  NELS  ANDERSON 

Intelligent  Illiterates 

CHILDREN    WHO    CANNOT    READ,    by   Morion    Monroe.    University    of 
Chicmoo  Press.  205  »f.  Price  12.50  r+tfoU  of  The  Survey. 

A.ERT  and  discerning  parents  and  teachers,  struggling  with  the 
widespread,  puzzling  educational  problem  of  the  intelligent 
:  who  experiences  specific  and  unusual  difficulty  in  learning  to 
read,  will  hail  with  acclamation  Dr.  Monroe's  concise,  helpful  and 
highly  practical  volume.  The  forty  cited  cases  studied  by  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  of  which  the  author  is 
research  psychologist,  fall  into  three  groups:  the  "clinical  reading 
cases"  which  present,  in  addition  to  reading  defects,  a  variety  of 
behavior  and  environmental  maladjustment  problems;  the  "special 
reading  cases,"  relatively  free  from  such  complicating  problems; 
and  the  "defective  reading  cases,"  found  among  children  defec- 
tive in  intellectual  capacity. 

The  layman  may,  and  doubtless  will,  without  serious  resultant 
disadvantage,  skim  lightly  over  the  battery  of  formidable,  highly 
technical  charts  and  graphs,  and  those  all-too-familiar— to  those  of 
as  who  have  personally  grappled  with  the  problem— individual 
profiles  of  errors  and  typical  case  histories,  and  will  seize  upon  the 
valuable  and  heartening  kernel  of  the  book:  the  chapters  dealing 
with  causative  factors  in  reading  defects  and  with  methods  and 
remits  of  remedial  instruction.  Heretofore,  as  the  comprehensive 
appended  bibliography  attests,  the  published  material  on  reading 


disabilities  has  been  in  the  main  merely  diagnostic  and  theoretical. 
To  the  questing  parent  and  teacher  and  child-guidance  worker, 
what  price  diagnosis,  even  the  encouraging  one  that  the  child  in 
trouble  is  not  subnormal,  nor  lazy,  nor  ill-taught,  not  fundamen- 
tally maladjusted,  if  individualized  remedial  procedure  U  not 
indicated?  Hence  the  value  of  Dr.  Monroe's  detailed  descriptions 
of  corrective  technique.  GLADYS  E.  H.  HOSMER 

Concord,  Mats. 

Run  of  the  Shelves 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  ORGANIZATION.  by  Albert  Thorn**. 
WtrU  Prmct  Foundation.  3*2  ff.  Price  13.50  pfttfnd  of  The  Survey. 

THE  difficulties,  methods,  achievements  of  the  I.  L.  O.  are  out- 
lined, and  the  actual  benefits  to  workers  are  brought  out.  This 
statement  from  within  the  organization  of  what  it  has  been  trying 
to  do  and  has  done  in  its  first  decade  is  heartening  reading. 

CITY  MANAGER  YEARBOOK  1932.  by  Clarence  E.  Ridley  *nd  Ori* 
F.  \o*mf.  IntemotionfJ  City  iteMarrS  Alteration.  274  ff.  Price  12 
fottftU  of  The  Survey. 


CONTAINS  a  resume  of  council-manager  developments  in  1931, 
the  proceedings  of  the  1931  Conference  of  the  International  City 
Managers'  Association,  a  directory  of  council-manager  cities  and 
city  managers,  and  a  membership  roster  of  the  Association. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  COLLEGE  IS  BEST?  by  tlyron  U.  Stew.  John  D.y. 
78  ft.  Pnce  $1.25  fostfeid  of  The  Survey. 

BRIEF,  easy  to  read  and  copiously  illustrated  with  "case  stories," 
this  little  book  is  packed  with  the  sort  of  thing  boys  and  their 
parents  want  to  know  about  state  universities,  the  big  private  col- 
leges, technical  institutes,  cooperative  colleges  and  so  on.  The 
chapters  originally  appeared  as  articles  in  Boys'  Life,  the  official 
Scout  magazine. 

LISTENING  TOMUSIC,  *,  DougU*  Uoore.  W.  W.  Norton.  286  ».  Price 
S3  fort  paid  of  The  Survey. 

A  BOOK  presupposing  no  technical  knowledge  which  makes  of 
concerts,  opera,  radio  programs,  graphophone  records  new  adven- 
tures in  understanding  and  enjoyment.  In  his  sixteen  chapters, 
Mr.  Moore,  who  is  associate  professor  of  music  at  Barnard  College, 
shows  what  music  is  made  of,  how  it  is  put  together,  how  its  various 
forms  have  evolved. 


-  by 
Survey. 


,          P, 
421  tf.  Pnce  13.50  Pottfutd  of 


DR.  MEIKLEJOHN'S  statement  for  the  general  public  of  his 
"exciting  adventure  in  American  education"  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  says:  "Probably  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the 
work  of  the  American  teacher  at  present  is  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  his  venture  by  the  public  which  he  serves.  .  .  .  Neither 
parents  nor  a  community  can  get  education  for  young  people  sim- 
ply by  paying  for  it.  They  must  share  in  the  process." 

CHICAGO  FAMILIES,  by  De,y  Monroe.  Uuiceriity  of  Chicmoo  Prett.  339  ff. 
Price  13  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HITHERTO  unpublished  data  of  the  1920  census  studied  with  re- 
gard to  23,373  representative  Chicago  families— their  general  char- 
acteristics, households,  domicile  status,  size  and  composition,  care 
and  support  of  dependent  children,  gainful  employment  and  earn- 
ing home-makers.  No.  22  of  the  Social  Science  Studies  directed  by 
the  Social  Science  Research  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

TRUSTS    AND    TRUSTEESHIPS,    edited    by    Alfred    WiUi»nu    Anthony. 
Feternl  Council  of  Churches.   120  ft-  Price  11.25  poitpoU  of  The  Survey. 

THE  papers  presented  at  the  Mid-West  Conference  on  Financial 
and  Fiduciary  Matters,  the  fourth  of  a  series  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  "which  focused  thought  upon  the 
adaptation  of  corporate  fiduciary  service  to  the  purposes  of  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  organizations."  Particularly  timely  during 
this  period  of  reduced  current  income  is  the  chapter  by  the  editor 
which  discusses  three  questions:  (Continued  on  page  383) 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


CHILD    WELFARE     LEAGUE     OF 

AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  coooer- 
ates  with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE— Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washingtsn, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec. 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportu- 
nity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00,  including  monthly  journal. 


Religious  Organizations 


THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF 

THE  U.  S.  A.— 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  A  non-sectarian,  character-build- 
ing organization  for  girls,  sponsored  by  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 

H.  Welch,  honorary  president ;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary ;  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL   SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
house  organ,  free. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES :-75c  a  line  (actual) 
for  four  insertions. 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS  Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Paist,  president; 

Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,273  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  63  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  35  centers  in  12  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH 

WOMEN — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  President; 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Sternberger,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Fields  of  Activity:  Civics  and  Community 
Cooperation,  Education,  Extension  and  Field 
Service,  Farm  and  Rural  Work,  Junior  Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation,  Peace,  Religion  and 
Religious  Education,  Service  for  Foreign 
Born,  Social  Service,  Work  for  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation,  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment. 

Official    Publication:    The    Jewish    Woman. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — Frank  J.  Bruno,  president,  St. 
Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  82  N. 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  June  11-17,  1933.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


iued  from  fag*  381)  Should  endowments  be  perpetual ? 
Should  they  be  gradually  consumed?  Can  the  rate  of  consumption 
in  time  and  percentage  be  determined? 


COMMUNICATIONS  || 


Relict  Must  Come  from  Taxes 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  responsive  to"  your  appeal  for  continued  aid 
in  the  publication  of  your  important  journal  of  communication 
between  social  worker*  of  the  United  States.  1  recognize  its  unique 
value  at  this  time  in  giving  courage  and  hope  to  those  who  are 
bearing  a  burden  so  much  heavier  than  ever  before. 

mfess  to  have  been  moved  to  very  strong  feeling  that  so  many 
who  have  been  among  the  leaders  in  supporting  such  important 
features  of  our  present  economic  system  should  have  been  led  to 
give  their  time,  energy  and  earnest  support  to  the  nation-wide  cam- 
paign for  private  relief  for  the  millions  of  recently  unemployed 
workers.  1  felt  sure  at  the  beginning  that  the  result  would  not  only 
be  to  drain  the  resources  of  the  tympathctic  and  understanding 
small  minority  of  the  community,  who  had  heretofore  been  the 
sole  support  of  charities,  hospitals  and  schools,  but  to  finally  fall 
back  upon  the  reservoir  of  the  taxing  power  to  provide  even  partial 
relief. 

This  has,  in  my  judgment,  occasioned  a  failure  upon  the  part  of 
the  public  generally  to  realize  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  all  to 
provide  for  those  unemployed  and  not  of  any  selected  minority. 
1  think  this  a  most  serious  injury  to  the  general  public  opinion  of 
the  country.  1,  therefore,  think  officials  have  assumed  a  more  serious 
responsibility  than  has  been  realized  and  the  sharing  of  this  respon- 
sibility by  leaders  of  large  business  interests  has  not,  I  think,  broad- 
ened the  basis  but  1  think  rather  intensified  the  injury  done  to  the 
public  temper. 

The  further  result  is,  alas,  discovered  now  to  be  a  most  serious 
injury  to  the  educational  activities  of  a  great  number  of  most  im- 
portant privately  conducted  schools  and  colleges  whose  budgets 
cannot  be  balanced  because  the  comparatively  few,  as  yon  are 
aware,  men  and  women,  who  are  generous  in  their  sympathy  as  well 
as  with  their  funds,  have  been  put  under  extraordinary  pressure  to 
consider  relief  of  the  unemployed  as  a  first  claim  even  to  the  cutting 
down  of  what  schools,  colleges,  hospitals  and  other  most  vital  neces- 
«  in  a  democratic  community  have  relied  upon  in  an  increasing 
degree  for  many  decades.  The  matter  of  unemployment  is  a  matter 
of  governmental  responsibility,  as  only  the  taxing  power  can  reach 
the  niggardly  and  miserly  as  well  as  the  generous.  Under  present 
condition*  I  observe  that  churches,  far  and  wide,  are  now  suffering 
greatly  and  catting  down  salaries  and  other  expenses  to  an  inju- 
rious degree.  GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY 
Saratoga  Sfriagj,  New  York 


Hospital  Volunteers 


To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  May  Midmomhly  Survey  the  writer 
of  the  article.  Mis*  Junior  League  Looks  at  Social  Work,  does  not 
seem  to  think  very  highly  of  the  work  available  in  hospitals  for 
volunteers.  For  the  benefit  of  other  volunteers  and  in  justice  to 
many  hospitals  1  should  like  to  have  your  readers  know  that  her 
experience  would  not  be  true  in  all  hospitals.  Many  hospital  execu- 
tires  do  give  considerable  thought  to  the  training  of  volunteers,  and 
to  placing  them  in  positions  where  they  can  be  useful  and  which 
will  interest  them.  Most  hospitals  where  volunteers  are  used  try 
to  give  their  volunteers  tome  training  before  they  start  work.  For 
example,  last  fall  at  Orange  Memorial  Hospital  the  hospital  volun- 
teers and  the  Junior  League  provisional*  were  given  a  course  of 
•even  lectures,  most  of  which  were  very  general  and  gave  them  an 
idea  of  various  type*  of  social  work  in  their  community.  The»e  were 
followed  by  more  specific  instruction  in  smaller  group*  for  the 
volunteers  working  in  departments  of  the  hospital.  Volunteers  are 


now  filling  the  following  types  of  positions:  Hostesses  at  main  in- 
formation desk,  hostesses  on  private  floors,  librarians  for  the  hospi- 
tal library,  clerical  aids  at  the  registration  desk  in  the  outpatient  de- 
partment, clerical  aids  in  various  clinics,  one  volunteer  with  special 
training  as  an  aid  in  the  social-service  department.  The  fact  that  in 
the  month  of  March,  1932,  they  gave  over  one  thousand  hours  of 
sen-ice  indicates  that  they  arc  interested  and  that  they  like  the  work. 

Ri'TH  COON 
Director  of  Social  Service  Orange  Memorial  Hotfitat 

Thomas  for  President 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  writing  to  invite  Survey  readers  to  join  The 
Committee  of  Five  Thousand  for  Thomas  for  President.  They  will 
want  to  support  a  fundamental  program  and  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability  for  president  of  the  United  States.  By  October  we  hope  this 
will  be  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred  Thousand.  This  Committee 
is  composed  of  men  and  women,  not  now  members  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  who  wish  to  make  their  endorsement  of  Thomas  for  presi- 
dent count  in  the  campaign.  We  must  organize  this  discontent  in 
the  nation  into  a  propelling  force  behind  a  program  and  a  genuine 
leader.  Others  must  join  the  Committee.  We  need  suggestions  from 
people  who  will  help  to  organize  local  groups  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  headquarters  of  the  Committee  are  at  1 1 2  East 
1 9th  Street. 
Chairman,  Organization  Committee  REINHOI.D  NIEBUHR 

Christianity — Communism 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  central  thesis  of  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams' 
stimulating  series  of  articles  on  Russia,  namely,  that  "Russia's  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  philosophy  that  lies  back  of  her  social  planning," 
and  that  this  social  philosophy  embodies  considerably  better  mental- 
hygiene  principles  than  our  own  chaotic,  competitive,  aggressive 
philosophy— seems  to  me  true  and  highly  significant.  May  I  protest 
however  against  the  assumptions  which  he  makes  in  regard  to  the 
functioning  of  the  religious  factor  in  social  philosophy  and  mental- 
hygiene. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  has  repudiated  worship  of  God  along  with 
priestly  rule  and  glories  in  atheism.  Yet  as  some  students  of  con- 
temporary Russia  point  out,  Communism  has  many  of  the  earmarks 
of  religion  and  has  been  able  to  motivate  its  followers  by  enlisting 
their  enthusiasms  and  loyalties  in  the  service  of  a  great  ideal— j  ust 
as  religion  does  in  the  periods  when  it  is  vital  and  creative.  That 
capacity  to  recreate  the  maladjusted  individual  by  showing  him 
"purpose,  sense  of  belonging,  of  being  needed,  of  personal  worth 
and  value  as  a  human  being"  is  not  only  good  mental  hygiene  but 
good  religion.  We  must  admit  that  religion  at  its  worst  is  a  source 
of  moral  confusion  and  the  devil's  own  device  for  deceiving  us 
about  our  aggressions  and  at  the  same  time  tormenting  us  with 
guilt.  But  this  is  the  religion  of  immaturity,  and  if  it  is  true  in 
part  that  the  kind  of  religion  is  responsible  for  the  immaturity 
and  confusion,  it  may  be  equally  true  that  exposure  to  the  motiva- 
tions of  religion  on  a  more  adequate  level  may  educate  to  greater 
social  maturity. 

Perhaps  we,  like  Russia,  would  be  better  off  if  we  could  repudiate 
the  religion  of  Christianity  and  adopt  the  religion  of  Communism. 
We  should  remember  however  that  Christianity  has  had  a  fairly 
varied  development  in  the  past  and  may  still  contain  some  capacity 
for  growth  and  adaptation.  At  its  best  Christianity  as  well  as 
Communism  does  attempt  the  task  of  socializing  the  individual's 
aggressiveness.  Dr.  Williams  says,  "We  need  to  get  in  touch  with 
each  other.  We  do  not  need  to  get  in  touch  with  God."  Surely 
there  arc  many  persons  interested  in  working  for  a  better 
social  order  who  cannot  accept  unchallenged  the  implication 
that  "getting  in  touch  with  God"  is  necessarily  a  hindrance  to 
social  effort*.  Much  depends  on  how  we  get  in  touch  with  God 
and  what  we  mean  by  God  anyway.  Whatever  our  terminology, 
does  not  the  task  of  creating  better  human  relations  demand  what 
is  essentially  the  spur  of  a  religions  philosophy? 
Yonteri,  A'«r  York.  FLORA  M.  DAVID*O» 
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THE     SURVEY 


G  O  S  S I  P  :  of  People 


and  Things 


Survey  Circuit  Riding 

FEW  people  in  social  work  have  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  these  United  States  than  Francis 
Woodward  of  The  Survey  staff.  Since  Janu- 
ary i  he  has  traveled  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand miles,  swinging  a  wide  arc  westward 
through  southern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
and  doubling  back  by  way  of  northern  Ohio 
and  southern  Pennsylvania.  Mostly  he  vis- 
ited small  towns,  talking  with  social  workers 
and  handing  on  from  person  to  person  the 
tale  of  how  "other  communities  like  yours" 
are  handling  things.  Mr.  Woodward  is  an 
encyclopaedia  of  facts  on  "how  they  do  it." 
During  this  trip,  F.  W.  brought  365  new 
readers  to  The  Survey,  representing  over 
$1500  income -a  splendid  record  achieved 
despite  blizzards,  bank  failures,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  travel  in  these  days  when  every 
railroad  and  bus-line  has  cut  its  service  to 
the  bone.  In  many  places,  too,  he  found  social 
workers  carrying  on  without  salaries  or  hope 
of  them,  and  everywhere  the  same  heart- 
breaking task  of  administering  relief  with 
inadequate  funds. 

Hearty  thanks  to  the  friends  who  received 
Mr.  Woodward  so  cordially  and  helped 
make  his  trip  a  success. 

COMMON  SENSE  and  a  dash  of  hard  times 
have  brought  the  Westchester  County  Chil- 
dren's Association  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  to  the 
brink  of  a  merger  which  lacks  only  official 
ratification  to  be  complete.  The  two  agen- 
cies referred  the  proposed  merger  to  a 
committee  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
which  has  worked  out  the  details  "in  line 
with  the  modern  trend  in  industrial  and  wel- 
fare work"  and  "to  effect  an  economy  in 
administrative  costs." 

EDWARD  W.  MARCELLUS,  since  last  Septem- 
ber director  of  personnel  of  the  National 
American  Red  Cross,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  A  native  of 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Marcellus  has  had  a  long 
experience  in  educational  administration  and 
has  accumulated  a  truly  noble  collection  of 
academic  degrees. 

MARION  CUTHBERT,  an  alumna  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  formerly  dean  of 
women  at  Talladega  College,  has  succeeded 
Eva  D.  Bowles  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  to  direct  its  work 
for  colored  people. 

NOT  only  an  institution  but  a  whole  cause 
had  a  big  birthday  recently  when  the  bien- 
nial meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  took  time  out 
to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  introduction  of  instruction  for  the 
blind  into  the  United  States.  Three  institu- 
tions, the  Perkins  Institute  of  Boston,  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  New  York  Institute  shared  the  honors 
as  pioneers,  while  Gordon  Hicks  of  the  Con- 


necticut School  for  the  Blind  predicted  that 
the  next  hundred  years  would  see  the  end  of 
the  institutions.  "Either  science  will  find  the 
answer  to  the  problem  on  the  physical  side 
or  new  methods  will  bring  about  a  better 
educational  solution." 

THE  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion has  made  the  happy  choice  of  Lemo  T. 
Dennis  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  its  field  work- 
er in  child  development  and  parental  edu- 
cation to  carry  on  the  project  begun  by  the 
late  Anna  E.  Richardson  and  developed  by 
Esther  McGinnis.  Miss  Dennis  has  recently 
been  with  the  Rochester  S.P.C.C,  directing 
its  Observation  Home  for  Problem  Children. 
Miss  McGinnis  will  return  this  fall  to  her 
regular  work  in  the  Institute  of  Child  Wel- 
fare of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Such  Is  Social  Work  Fame 

IN  Noblesville,  Ind.,  the  Hamilton  County 
Nature  Study  Club  gave  a  dinner  recently 
"honoring  Indiana's  distinguished  ornithol- 
ogist" who  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than 
Amos  W.  Butler  whom  we  had  always  sup- 
posed to  be  Indiana's  distinguished  social 
worker.  Just  to  get  the  record  straight  we 
turned  to  Who's  Who  and  find  by  that  un- 
controvertible  authority  that  he's  officially 
neither  ornithologist  nor  social  worker,  but 
zoologist  if  you  please.  And  this  pronounce- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  eleven  tight-packed 
lines  that  it  takes  to  tell  his  social  work  his- 
tory—including twenty-six  years  as  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  Board  of  State  Charities— 
with  only  five  to  outline  his  achievements  in 
anthropology  with  a  dash  of  mammology 
and  a  sprinkling  of  ornithology. 

To  the  competent  Scotch  hands  of  David 
C.  Adie  of  the  Buffalo  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  Charles  H.  Johnson  will  in  October 
turn  over  the  executive  reins  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
which  he  has  held  under  one  title  or  another 
for  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Johnson,  fresh  from 
Harvard,  was  one  of  "Dr.  Devine's  boys" 
back  in  1902  when  he  was  the  organizer  and 
first  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis  under  the  wing  of 
the  New  York  C.O.S.  Followed  a  round  of 
institutional  experience,  including  a  "stretch" 
as  deputy  warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  and, 
in  1916  the  appointment  as  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  since  reorganized 
as  the  State  Department  with  Mr.  Johnson 
as  commissioner. 

DR.  FREDERIC  HUMBERT,  director  of  the 
health  division  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  a  member  of  the  League's  sec- 
retariat since  1920,  has  resigned  to  resume 
private  medical  practice  in  Switzerland.  Dr. 
Rene  Sand  has  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
health  division. 

JAMES  W.  PHILLIPS  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  of  county  and  city  or- 
ganization of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
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Public  Welfare  succeeding  Arthur  W. 
James,  now  the  commissioner.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  for  three  years  a  probation  officer  in 
Richmond. 

ELIZABETH  NETH,  graduate  of  the  Port- 
land, Oregon,  School  of  Social  Work,  with 
three  years  of  probation  work  behind  her, 
has  been  appointed  chief  probation  officer 
in  the  Portland  Court  of  Domestic  Relations. 
Portland  has  finally  put  over  its  long  anti- 
cipated child-guidance  clinic,  a  joint  enter- 
prise of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School,  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  the 
domestic  relations  department  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Multnomah  County. 

THE  New  York  A.I.C.P.  has  yielded  re- 
gretfully to  the  desire  of  one  of  its  veteran 
workers,  Alice  C.  Mayer,  to  retire  after 
thirty-five  years  of  active  service.  Telling  in 
a  recent  A.I.C.P.  Bulletin  of  his  years  of 
association  with  her,  William  H.  Matthews 
says:  "I've  liked  her  too  this  past  year  be- 
cause she  has  in  this  emergency  been  willing 
to  let  most  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  casework  lie  on  the  shelf  as  we  did  those 
of  the  state  during  the  war  and  has  said, 
'Let's  get  things  done,"  and  has  done  them." 

ALL  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  health  edu- 
cation will  be  paraded  in  Washington  on 
October  22,  23,  and  24  just  in  advance  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  The  Association  has  ar- 
ranged, for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  an 
institute  on  health  education  which  will  be 
conducted  under  the  wing  of  its  Public 
Health  Education  Section  for  a  limited  group 
of  people  actively  engaged  in  public  health 
work.  Discussions  will  cover  media,  meth- 
ods, program  building  and  program  execu- 
tion. Leaders  include  Dr.  lago  Galdston, 
Bertrand  Brown,  Dr.  W.  W.  Peter,  Dr.  H. 
E.  Kleinschmidt  and  Evart  and  Mary  Swain 
Routzahn  of  New  York;  Clair  E.  Turner  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ira  V.  Hiscock  of  Yale,  Dr.  George  C.  Ruh- 
land  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer 
of  Chicago  and  Raymond  S.  Patterson  of 
Boston.  For  full  details  of  the  Institute  query 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

With  Regrets 

OUR  apologies  to  John  P.  Sanderson  in 
whose  article  in  the  July  Midmonthly 
(page  327)  we  carelessly  but  generously 
raised  the  amount  of  emergency  relief  under 
the  Wicks  Act  in  New  York  State  from 
$20,000,000  to  $99,000,000.  Would  that  un- 
employment relief  could  be  raised  so  easily! 

STILL  they  go!  Now  it  is  Colorado  that  has 
plucked  a  star  from  private  social  work  to 
add  to  the  crown  of  public  welfare.  Marie 
Wickert,  the  new  executive  secretary  of 
Colorado's  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
was  for  a  time  field  representative  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Division  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  For  the  past  eight  years  she  has 
been  chief  of  social  service  in  the  Children's 
Hospital  at  Denver. 

DR.  S.  SPAFFORD  ACKERLY  of  the  Institute 
of  Human  Relations  of  Yale  University  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Psychological  Clinic. 
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The  Qist  of  It 

ONE  of  The  Survey's  favorite  nephews,  just  gradu- 
ated from  college,  picked  up  a  classmate,  cranked 
his  flivver  and  started  for  the  great  open  spaces. 
Telegrams  which  came  back  every  few  days  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  boy  had  gone  clean  daft.  But  presently 
came  letters  and  the  growing  understanding  that  this 
young  fellow  who.  in  his  twenty  years,  had  never  been 
outside  New  England,  was  getting  a  great  thrill  out  of 
discovering  the  U.S.A.  Never  before  had  he  realized  there 
was  such  a  place.  There  must  be  many  like  him  among  the 
young  men  beating  their  way  West  and  South;  fellows 
having  the  time  of  their  lives.  But  presemlv  the  excitement 
wears  off.  It's  monotonous  to  be  hauled  off  freight  trains 
by  the  police,  sleep  in  flophouses,  eat  beans  and  coffee  day 
after  day,  have  no  change  of  clothes.  The  article  on  page 
389  by  A.  WATSE  McMiiLEx  give?  the  high  spots  of  a 
study  he  made  of  wandering  minors  for  the  t'.S.  Children's 
Bureau,  while  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  as  asso- 
ciate  professor  of  social  economy  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

BY  the  time  she  had  become  a  grandmother  'though  an 
almost  ridiculously  young  one)  HELEX  COOT  BAKE* 
found  herself  backed  up  into  a  corner  and  told  to  defend 
the  faith  that  had  served  her  through  good  times  and  bad. 
It  was  real  enough,  and  adequate.  But  never  before  had 
she  been  asked  to  state  it  in  terms  convincing  to  friends 
who  were  sceptical  or  curious  or  eager.  So.  a  grown-uo 
and  a  modern,  she  proceeded  to  set  it  down  in  the  form  of 
a  catechism  'page  394).  We  predict  a  wide  reading  for 
it.  Formerlv  a  Journalist.  Mr«.  Baker  is  now  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

rT~1HF  ri:--:nzijished  dauehter  of  a  distinguished  father. 
JL  D«.  Aw*  FREUD  started  her  Professional  career  as  a 
teacher.  For  the  past  several  vears  bowrver  she  has  de- 
voted all  of  her  energies  to  psvchoanalvtic  work  for  chil- 
dren, develonine  from  the  annroach  of  Siemund  Freud  a 
specialized  tecbnioue  b»«ed  on  her  own  experience  and  on 
the  developments  in  childhood  which  necessitate  forms  of 
treatment  different  from  tho«e  used  with  adults.  Dr.  Freud 
ha«  long  been  associated  with  the  work  of  her  father  a« 


one  of  his  main  assistants.  She  gives  courses  in  child  analy- 
sis at  the  Psychoanalytic  Institute  in  Vienna  and  treats 
children  by  means  of  this  therapy  at  an  outpatient  clinic. 
\\>  believe  that  Dr.  Freud's  article  (page  398)  is  the  first 
general  account  to  be  published  in  this  country'  addressed 
directly  to  the  persons  whom  she  believes  important  to  its 
development— teachers,  social  workers  and  others  charged 
with  the  upbringing  of  both  "normal"  and  "problem"  chil- 
dren as  well  as  specialists  in  the  psychiatric  field.  Publica- 
tion of  the  article  by  Survey  Graphic  has  been  made 
possible  through  a  fund  established  in  memory  of  Halle 
Schaffner,  a  former  member  of  our  editorial  staff  who 
counted  among  her  deepest  interests  the  newer  psycho- 
logical approaches— and  especially  that  of  psychoanalysis 
to  the  well-being  of  children.  The  admirable  translation 
from  Dr.  Freud's  German  was  made  by  Dr.  Ruth  Mack- 
Brunswick.  A  scientific  account  of  Dr.  Freud's  work  it 
available  in  English  in  two  of  her  books:  Introduction  to 
the  Technique  of  Child  Analysis  (Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
ease Publishing  Company)  and  Introduction  to  Psycho- 
analysis by  Teachers,  translated  by  Barbara  Low  (George 
Allen  and  Unwin,  London). 

DRfZILLA  R.  MACKEY  who  writes  so  charmingly 
(page  400)    of  our   Mexican  citizens   is   a    Director 
of  Immigrant  Education  in  Fullerton,  California. 

SKIPPER  not  of  a  frigate  but  of  the  Union  Church  of 
Bay  Ridge  in  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  JOHX  PAUL  JONES 
writes  (page  402)  of  the  desperate  plight  of  the  formerly 
well-to-do  business  and  professional  folk  who  have  seen 
their  life-work  collapse  under  the  depression.  In  some  ways 
they  suffer  more  than  unemployed  laborers.  Many  of  them 
will  never  "come  back"  in  their  old  lines  of  work.  Some 
have  devised  ingenious  substitutes  for  the  old  callings.  The 
case  stories  on  which  Mr.  Jones  bases  his  discussion  are 
drawn  from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  his  profes- 
sional associates. 

THE  October  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  will  be  a  special 
number  on  planning— that  enlarged,  modern  version  of 
city  planning  which  is  sometimes  called  regional  planning 
but  is  in  reality  something  much  more  than  that.  The 
special  editor  in  charge.  Carol  Aronovici,  has  enlisted  a 
notable  group  of  contributors  including  Benton  MacKaye. 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  O.  E.  Baker.  Otis  P.  Starkey,  Lyman 
Bryson,  Robert  A.  Lesher,  Robert  S.  Lynd.  Henry  Wright, 
Charles  S.  Ascher. 
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RECRUITS  IN  THE  OLD  HOBO  "JUNGLE" 

Upstanding  young  fellows  who  are  on  the  loose  because  no  jobs  are  to  be  had. 

The  colored  boy  is  getting  water  for  a  pot  of  coffee.  The  white  boy  is 

washing  his  spare  shirt,  the  only  extra  clothing  he  had 
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An  Army  of  Boys  on  the  Loose 

Young  Fellows  Bum  Their  Way  West — to  What? 
By  A.  WAYNE  McMILLEN 


du  we  go  from  here?"  "When  do  we 
rat?"  In  1918  these  were  the  passwords  of  an 
army  that  knew  where  it  was  going  and  why. 
Today  another  youthful  army  uses  these  same 
passwords  but  has  no  idea  where  it  is  going  or 
what  it  will  do  when  it  gets  there. 
\      careful  service  records  reveal  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  present  host.  Accurate  figures  can  be  obtained  only  here 
and  there  along  the  line  of  march.  But  the  evidence  is  unmis- 
takable that  the  army  of  boy>  drifting  about  the  country  con- 

.tes  a  mighty  throng. 

Captain  Mayme  Baird  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  kept  accurate  statistics.  Last  winter, 
between  December  13  and  April  4,  she  lodged  and  fed 
10.000  transients.  Of  this  number,  1529  were  boys  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Undoubtedly  the  numbers  would  be 
even  larger  if  the  city  were  on  the  main  line,  but  through 
freights  do  not  touch  Phoenix. 

In  El  Paso,  a  railroad  center,  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ments subsidize  jointly  a  shelter  for  transients  with  Capt. 
H.  L.  \\  at>on  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  superintendent.  Even- 
applicant  is  registered.  In  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1932,  the  number  of  registrations  was  45,150.  The  ages  of 
these  men  were  not  recorded,  but  Captain  Watson  estimates 
that  a  fourth  were  boys  under  twenty -one.  A  sample  tabula- 
tion in  April  indicated  that  this  estimate  was  not  far  wrong. 
Probably  1 1 ,000  boys  were  lodged  and  fed  at  the  El  Paso 
shelter  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  municipal  government  in  Los  Angeles  operates  a  cen- 
tra, -or  transient  men.  If  every  local  agency  cooperated 
with  this  bureau,  the  numbers  of 

needy  non-resident  men  and  boys     

would  be  known  within  reasonable 
limits  of  accuracy.  Unfortunately, 
several  shelters  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  500  beds,  accept  appli- 
cations direct  without  referring 
them  to  the  Central  Registry.  But 
even  the  partial  figures  are  impres- 
In  1931  total  applications 


HIS  army  of  the  depression  has  no 
•*-  muster-roll  but  clearly  it  runs  into  the 
tens  of  thousands— eleven  thousand  transi- 
ent boys  in  a  single  city  of  Texas.  It'h^ 
are  these  boys?  Why  are  they  on  the  road? 
If 'here  do  they  sleep  and  what  do  they  eat? 
And  u-hat  can  be  done  to  anchor  them? 


exceeded  39,000.  Of  this  number  the  largest  proportion  fell 
in  the  age  group  twenty  to  twenty-nine.  The  number  of  minors 
in  this  group  is  unknown  but  the  lowest  age  group— namely, 
those  under  twenty— contained  3287  names. 

A  few  figures  from  other  localities  may  serve  to  emphasize 
the  increased  burden  imposed  upon  shelters  and  soup  kitchens 
by  the  mounting  throngs  of  wandering  youths.  In  \  uma, 
Arizona,  30,000  transients  were  fed  at  the  soup  kitchen  be- 
tween November  i  and  March  15.  The  superintendent  esti- 
mates that  20  per  cent  of  this  number  were  boys.  During  the 
five  months  ending  February  29,  1932,  the  Salvation  Army 
shelter  in  Oklahoma  City  served  13,047  transients;  2358,  or 
18  per  cent,  were  minors.  Warrington  House  in  New  Orleans 
reported  400  transient  boys  served  during  the  month  of 
February.  Between  September  i,  1931  and  March  22,  1932, 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Memphis  served  10,870  individuals 
of  whom  2885,  or  27  per  cent,  were  boys  under  twenty-one. 
Between  April  15,  1932  and  May  12,  1932,  919  transients 
were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  jail  at  Ogden.  Utah.  Of  this 
number  164,  or  18  per  cent,  were  boys  under  twenty-one. 

The  actual  number  of  boys  on  the  road  is  larger  than  these 
statistics  from  the  shelters  indicate.  Boys  who  have  a  quarter 
or  a  half-dollar  usually  avoid  the  shelters.  Some  succeed  in 
catching  a  ride  out  of  town  soon  after  their  arrival  and  never 
register  with  a  local  agency.  Some  beg  on  street  corners  and 
at  backdoors  or  sleep  in  the  "jungles,"  as  the  camps  near  the 
railroad  yards  are  called.  A  few  are  bona  fide  "sightseers"  who 
have  sent  money  on  ahead  by  postal  order.  They  are  beating 
their  way  for  the  sake  of  the  adventure. 

The  special  police  employed  by  the  railroads  have  very  little 

recorded  evidence  with  respect  to 

the  transient  army  but  their  testi- 
mony, based  on  daily  first-hand 
observation,  bears  out  the  opinion 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  shel- 
ters. The  special  agent  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  El  Paso  esti- 
mates the  number  of  transients 
beating  their  way  through  that 
city  on  freight  trains  at  200  per 
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Making  coffee  in  the  "jungle"  under  the  Free  Bridge  at  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.  iNJote  the  ages  and  types  of  these  fellows 
and  of  the  two  on  the  page  opposite,  snapped  on  the  top  of  a  freight  car.  "The  old  'jungle' — and  not  a  hobo  in  it" 


day.  He  thinks  as  many  as  half  are  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  J.  E.  Sinclair  has  charge  of  a  force  of  six  special  agents 
for  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  in  Albuquerque.  He  thinks  75  men 
a  day  pass  through  his  station  on  freights  and  that  half  are 
minors. 

D.  O'Connell  is  chief  special  agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
system,  which  has  9130  miles  of  track  in  the  western  states. 
In  the  eight  months  ending  April  30,  1932  his  force  of  175 
special  agents  reported  416,915  men  and  boys  removed  from 
freight  trains  and  ejected  from  freight  yards  in  this  territory. 
Mr.  O'Connell  thinks  a  third  of  this  number  were  minors. 
His  reports  show  that  in  a  period  of  nine  months  last  year 
55  transients  were  killed  and  108  were  injured  by  Southern 
Pacific  trains.  The  proportion  of  minors  in  this  group  is  not 
known.  Some  remain  unidentified  to  the  present  day. 

The  railroads  have  not  changed  their  policy  with  respect  to 
transients.  In  theory  the  officers  eject  all  trespassers  who  are 
beating  their  way.  Actually  the  officers  are  helpless.  Monster 
locomotives  now  haul  trains  nearly  a  mile  long.  Careful  sur- 
veillance is  impossible.  Trainmen  cannot  eject  a  trespasser  once 
the  train  is  in  motion,  owing  to  the  risk  of  injury  and  resultant 
liability.  Moreover  a  train  crew  of  half  a  dozen  men  cannot 
in  any  case  remove  150  or  200  men  and  boys.  As  one  officer 
said,  it  would  require  an  army  to  enforce  the  regulations  and 
keep  the  freights  free  of  trespassers. 

Special  agents  in  small  towns  between  division  points  are 
in  a  quandary.  The  railroad  company  expects  them  to  arrest 
all  persons  riding  freights  to  avoid  payment  of  railroad  fare. 
If  they  drive  50  to  100  transients  from  a  freight  in  a  small 
town  such  as  Nilands,  California,  or  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico, 
the  town  marshal  and  the  local  business  men  rise  up  in  wrath. 


It  may  be  50  miles  across  the  desert  to  the  next  town  and  the 
ejected  transients  must  eat  before  they  set  forth.  The  small 
town  cannot  shoulder  the  burden— at  least  not  every  day,  for 
weeks  on  end.  The  town  council  in  Deming,  New  Mexico, 
employed  a  special  policeman  last  winter  to  meet  the  freight 
trains  and  prevent  transients  from  alighting.  Those  who 
eluded  him  were  followed  and  escorted  back  to  the  railroad. 
Meantime  the  special  agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific  was 
struggling  to  follow  orders.  As  fast  as  he  evicted  trespassers 
the  local  policeman  ordered  them  back  on  the  train. 

KiILROAD  officers  are  practically  unanimous  in  attesting 
the  honesty  of  the  present  migrant  throng.  Thefts  have 
increased  little  if  any  on  most  of  the  lines.  Where  depreda- 
tions are  more  numerous  than  formerly  the  blame  is  usually 
laid  to  local  talent. 

Likewise  in  most  communities  the  police  believe  the  tran- 
sients have  not  caused  an  increase  in  crime.  J.  E.  Dyer,  chief 
of  police  of  Tucson,  declares  that  very  few  are  criminal  types. 
"Nine-tenths  of  these  chaps  are  merely  hunting  work,"  he  said. 
"Because  they  are  an  orderly  crowd,  I've  told  our  officers  not 
to  be  hard  on  them.  If  they  are  hungry,  we  often  feed  them  at 
the  prisoners'  mess  or  even  take  up  a  collection  among  our- 
selves to  help  out  with  a  pair  of  shoes." 

For  the  most  part  it  is  the  policy  of  local  police  not  to  arrest 
transients.  Where  the  numbers  are  large  the  expense  of  feeding 
would  be  too  great.  In  many  places  there  is  a  rule  that  tran- 
sients must  leave  town  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  police 
visit  the  shelters  and  soup  kitchens  each  morning  to  escort  to 
the  city  limits  any  who  show  a  disposition  to  linger.  Almost 
everywhere  the  policy  is  "feed,  lodge  and  move  them  on."  It 
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is  not  surprising  that  shabby  knots  of  box's  are  encountered  in 
the  jungles  who  have  been  back  and  forth  across  the  continent 
several  times.  No  town  will  permit  them  to  tarry.  They  have 
no  choice  but  to  wander  on. 

Some  of  the  wandering  throng  spurn  the  freight  trains. 
They  prefer  to  trudge  the  highways.  In  California  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  quarantine  stations  at 
the  state  boundary  to  prevent  importation  of  plants  and  vege- 
tables  that  might  contain  noxious  pests.  Actual  counts  of  hitch- 
hikers were  made  last  spring  by  the  men  in  charge  at  the  three 
points  where  the  most  important  highways  enter  the  state. 
During  one  week  in  May  the  number  of  minor  boys  hitch- 
hiking past  the  Hornbrook  station  was  22;  past  the  Yermo 
n  108  and  past  the  Daggett  station  193. 

ONLY  eastbound  traffic  is  inspected  at  the  federal  plant 
quarantine  station  on  the  Bank  head  Highway  near  Las 
.ces.  New  Mexico.  In  the  four  weeks  ending  May  4,  1932. 
803  minor  hoy*  passed  this  station  going  east. 

These  wandering  boys  hail  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  Volunteers  of  America  in  Phoenix  checked  the 
place  of  residence  of  1 500  boys  who  slept  in  their  lodge  during 
the  span  of  three  and  a  half  months  last  winter.  Even  state 
in  the  union  was  represented  except  Delaware  and  Vermont. 
The  Community  Boys'  Lodge  in  Los  Angeles  tabulated  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  623  boys  who  applied  for  shelter  in 
the  five  months  ending  March  31,  1932.  Forty-five  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  contributed  to  this  group.  The 
following  states  were  represented  by  more  than  25  boys  apiece: 
New  York  (76),  Illinois  (48),  California  (46),  Pern 
vania  (38),  Texas  (38),  Oklahoma  (35),  Michigan  ( 
Ohio  (28),  Missouri  (26). 

Large  numbers  of  these  transient  boys  are  from  substan- 
tial American  families.  The  facts,  wherever  they  have  been 
compiled,  reveal  a  considerable  proportion  with  highschool 
educations.  In  Atlanta  5438  transients  were  registered  be- 
tween November  i,  1931  and  February  29,  1932.  Of  this 
number  1641  had  attended  highschool  and  194  had  been  in 
college.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  7512  transients  served  by  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  first  quarter  of  1932,  1866  had  an 
eighth-grade  education,  2060  had  been  in  highschool  and  258 

were  college-trained. 

Unemployment     has 
driven  most  of  these 
youths  to  the  road.  In  the 
jungles  and  at  the  shel- 
ters they  talk  freely  and 
show  their  credentials.  A 
seventeen  -  year  -  old     boy 
from  East  Liverpool, Ohio, 
had  left  home  because  to 
a  family  of  nine  the  local 
charities  had  been  allow- 
ing only  $3.20  a  week  for 
food.   Recently  even   this 
dole  had  been  discontin- 
ued  owing   to   lack   of 
funds.   There  seemed 
nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  take  to 
the  road. 

In  the  jun- 
gles at  Reno, 
a  boy  from 


Boden,  Illinois,  had 
teamed  up  with  two 
lads  from  Portland, 
Oregon.  His  sweat- 
er bore  the  numer- 
als of  his  highschool 
class.  He  had  gra- 
duated in  1930  and 
had  worked  for  a 
year  with  a  paving 
gang.  Now,  at  nine- 
teen, he  had  been 
out  of  a  job  for  9 
months.  He  hoped 
to  get  work  thin- 
ning beets  in  Idaho. 
The  migration 
this  past  winter  and 
spring  was  concen- 
trated in  specific 
areas.  The  num- 
bers were  largest  in 
Florida,  the  Gulf 

States,  the  Southwest  and  California.  These  regions  were  fully 
conscious  of  the  problem.  Margaret  Reeves,  director  of  the 
State  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  made  a  survey  of  the  situation 
in  New  Mexico  last  fall.  She  found  scarcely  a  community  in 
the  state  that  had  not  set  up  some  form  of  organization,  how- 
ever primitive,  to  deal  with  transients.  Belen,  Vaughn,  Clovis, 
Lordsburg,  Tucumcari— towns  ranging  in  size  from  a  few 
hundred  to  a  few  thousand— all  had  relief  committees  or  soup 
kitchens  or  perhaps  only  a  heated  jail  in  which  shelter  was 
offered.  Communities  along  main  lines  of  travel  in  Texas  and 
Arizona  had  made  similar  provision.  California  established 
camps— two  under  the  State  Highway  Department  and  28 
under  the  Division  of  Forestry— for  the  specific  purpose  of  pro- 
viding indigent  transients  with  food  and  shelter  in  return  for 
labor.  One  camp  was  used  exclusively  for  boys  under  eighteen 
and  there  were  some  minors  in  most  of  the  others. 

UNLIKE  the  communities  to  which  these  boys  wander, 
the  localities  from  which  they  come— that  is,  the  cities 
of  the  North,  East  and  Middlewest— have  in  many  instances 
remained  strikingly  unaware  of  the  problem.  In  these  cities 
the  boys  seem  to  have  avoided  the  social  agencies  and  the 
agencies,  burdened  with  a  task  of  unprecedented  magnitude, 
have  not  sought  the  boys. 

In  one  midwestern  city  the  executives  of  all  of  the  social 
agencies  assured  an  investigator  that  transient  minors  were 
not  a  problem  in  their  community.  Subsequently  the  investi- 
gator hiked  along  the  railroad  tracks  leading  out  of  the  city. 
He  found  25  distinct  camps  or  jungles  containing  from  4  to 
40  transients  each.  He  talked  briefly  with  200  of  them  and 
asked  their  ages.  About  an  eighth  were  minors.  He  then  called 
on  the  special  agents  of  the  various  railroads.  Among  a  dozen 
officers  consulted,  not  one  placed  the  number  of  transients  at 
less  than  1500  a  day.  All  of  them  believed  the  number  of 
minors  was  at  least  150  a  day.  The  investigation  revealed 
clearly  that  hundreds  of  boys  were  passing  through  this  city 
even'  week,  that  they  were  begging  at  backdoors  and  on  the 
street  and  camping  in  the  jungles,  and  that  the  social  agencies 
came  into  contact  with  only  a  negligible  proportion. 

What  happens  to  these  boys  who  have  taken  to  the  road  ? 
In  the  first  place  they  endure  great  physical  hardship.  Rides  are 
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no  longer  plentiful.  In  the  past  year  or  two  many  motorists 
have  been  robbed  or  sued  for  damages  by  hitch-hikers  they  have 
picked  up.  News  of  such  occurrences  has  spread  and  people 
are  afraid  to  offer  rides.  Today  hitch-hikers  must  really  hike. 
Stacks  of  worn-out  shoes  at  the  transient  shelters  and  the 
many  footsore  boys  on  the  highway  provide  eloquent  testimony 
of  this  fact. 

Boys  on  the  road  are  also  subjected  to  dangerous  physical 
exposure.  During  this  past  winter  35  young  men  and  boys 
were  removed  from  box  cars  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  seriously 
ill.  Some  were  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  pneumonia.  Unless  a  transient  is 
critically   ill,    hospitalization    is   not 
provided.  They  are  known  to  be  pen- 
niless and  hospitals  in  every  commu- 
nity are  already  taxed  to  the  limit  to 
provide  care   for   local   unemployed 
persons  who  fall  ill.   One  morning 
last  winter  railroad  police  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  found  a  transient  in  a  box  car 
frozen  to  death.  He  has  never  been 
identified. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  wan- 
derers to  pick  up  odd  jobs  along  their 
line  of  march.  Every  town  or  city 
has  its  own  unemployed.  Any  job 
that  turns  up,  even  temporary,  short- 
time  work,  is  reserved  for  a  local  per- 
son. There  is  a  boycott  practically 
everywhere  against  non-residents. 
Hence  wandering  boys  must  either 
depend  upon  breadlines  and  soup- 
kitchens  or  beg  openly  on  the  street. 

The  moral  hazards  of  the  road 
are  incalculable.  Although  railroad 
police  report  very  little  stealing,  there 
are  nevertheless  some  criminals  beat- 
ing their  way  on  trains.  The  younger 
boys  are  thrown  with  these  men  in 
the  shelters,  in  box  cars  and  in  the 
jungles. 

In  the  larger  cities  transient  boys 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  the  prey 
of  degenerates.  The  Los  Angeles 
police  maintain  a  Degeneracy  Squad 
to  curb  perverted  practices  and  to 
protect  young  boys  from  solicitation. 
In  a  clean-up  campaign  last  winter 
50  arrests  were  made. 

The  least  tangible  but  perhaps  the 
most  devastating  hazard  that  roving 
boys  encounter  is  the  infectious  atti- 

tude  of  the  seasoned  hobo.  The  philo-    Hopping  a  moving  freight  train  with  their  "bag- 

"  Bo?s  become  ade^  at  bumminZ  a  ride 


sophy  of  "no  work"  is  attractive  to 

youngsters   most  of   whom   are   not 

equipped  by  education  and  experience  to  accept  any  but  the 

most  unskilled,  ill-paid  jobs.  "Getting  by"  becomes  a  game. 

The  danger  is  that  it  may  become  a  habit. 

As  increasing  numbers  of  people  become  aware  of  the  size 
and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  the  wandering  boy,  they  ask 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  Inevitably  there  are  some  who  sug- 
gest repressive  measures.  No  suggestion  could  be  less  practical. 
Through  a  half  dozen  centuries  statute  after  statute  was 
enacted  in  England  to  restrain  indigent  persons  from  wan- 


dering. All  failed  of  their  purposes.  No  additional  experience 
is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  heaping  up  penalties  in 
a  vain  effort  to  keep  the  poor  at  home. 

Two  methods  of  attacking  the  problem  will  occur — preven- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  treatment  on  the  other.  The  preven- 
tive measures  would  seek  to  induce  boys  to  remain  at  home. 
An  effective  and  continuing  campaign  of  publicity  is  needed. 
Parents,  teachers  and  social  workers  should  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  physical  hardships  and  moral  hazards  of  the  road. 
Their  influence  on  boys  who  show  signs  of  a  desire  to  take  to 
the  road  will  help  stem  the  tide. 

Communities  can  do  many  things 
that  will  tend  to  abate  the  urge  to 
wander.  There  should  be  an  effort 
to  make  local  conditions  tolerable  so 
that  the  boy  will  not  be  driven  from 
home.  Boys  from  unemployed  fam- 
ilies are  certain  to  leave  if  the  com- 
munity provides  little  or  nothing  by 
way  of  relief.  The  boy's  desire  to  de- 
crease by  one  the  number  of  hungry 
mouths  in  the  family  will  be  urgent 
if  he  sees  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  without  enough  to  eat.  More- 
over, a  proud  boy  will  want  to  leave 
home  if  his  parents  are  under  a  cloud 
because  they  receive  relief.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  mould  public 
opinion  so  that  no  stigma  will  attach 
to  men  and  women  involuntarily  un- 
employed who  are  forced  to  accept 
temporary  assistance. 

Any  attack  from  the  preventive 
side  must  include  plans  to  bolster  the 
morale  of  boys  who  are  idle.  Exist- 
ing facilities  should  be  used  to  the 
utmost.  Schools,  wherever  possible, 
might  well  diversify  and  enlarge 
their  curricula.  Trade  courses  could 
be  given  special  stress  for  the  boys 
believe  that  in  trade  schools  they  can 
gain  skill  that  may  help  them  later 
to  find  jobs.  Gymnasiums  could  be 
opened  to  wider  groups  and  to  more 
varied  uses.  Special  projects  could  be 
developed  and  could  be  entrusted  to 
the  guidance  of  imaginative  and  ag- 
gressive persons  selected  from  among 
the  unemployed  themselves. 

In  July  Congress  voted  federal 
aid  for  the  unemployed.  This  aid  is 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the 
states  and  therefore  leaves  the  plight 
of  the  transients  untouched.  States 
will  not  borrow  money  to  assist  thou- 
sands of  non-residents  who  have  a  legal  claim  to  relief  in 
another  state.  The  plan  of  charging  back  upon  their  own 
communities  the  cost  of  caring  for  non-residents  involves  ac- 
counting problems  of  insuperable  complexity  where  the  num- 
bers concerned  are  so  staggering.  Unless  further  action  is 
taken,  transients  will  continue  to  be  passed  on  from  one  com- 
munity to  the  next  and  demoralization— particularly  of  the 
young— will  gain  momentum. 

The  problem  of  the  wandering  unemployed  is  national  in 
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scope  and  demands  national  action.  All  the  facts  point  to  the 
need  for  a  federal  transient  service  fund.  Grants  from  this 
fund  would  be  made  to  local  communities  which  could  show 
that  their  transient  burden  exceeded  the  load  any  community 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  bear.  The  state  agency  charged 
with  responsibility  for  unemploy- 
ment relief  would  be  the  channel 
through  which  grants  to  local  com- 
munities would  be  made.  In  seeking 
a  grant,  each  community  would  be 
required  to  submit  a  plan  indicating 
the  way  in  which  it  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

This  procedure  would  stimulate 
local  initiative.  It  would  also  enable 
the  central  administration  to  suggest 
minimum  standards  of  decency  and 
comfort.  With  respect  to  shelter  and 
food  there  is  at  present  wide  varia- 
•andards.  Limitations  of  re- 
sources and  the  necessity  of  spending 
as  little  as  possible  on  non-residents 
have  tended  to  reduce  the  men 
soup-kitchens  to  a  dead  level  of  mo- 
notony. There  are  boys  on  the  road 
who  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
weeks  except  beans  and  bread  with 
perhaps  soup  or  a  vegetable  stew  once 
in  a  while. 

Facilities  for  sleeping  are  primitive 
in  many  places.  Very  often  there  are 
no  beds  and  no  blankets.  Boys  who 
encounter  such  shelters  night  after 
night  are  sometimes  unable  to  r<  i 
their  clothing  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
In  many  localities  the  empty  cells  in 
the  jail  are  the  only  accommodation 
provided.  Sometimes  the  transients 
are  locked  for  the  night  in  building 
that  are  npt  fireproof.  Some  such 


. 


community  should  undoubtedly  include  provision  for:  shelter 
and  food,  registration  and  interviewing,  a  training  program. 
She  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  transients— particularly  the 
boys— either  have  parents,  relatives  or  friends  able  to  assist 
them,  or  are  legal  residents  of  communities  in  which  they 
would  have  a  statutory  right  to  re- 
lief from  the  local  authorities.  The 
purpose  of  the  interviewing  service 
would  be  to  discover  such  cases  and 
return  them  to  their  homes.  Mi-- 
Abbott thought  perhaps  no  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  young  transients 
could  be  profitably  returned  to  their 
home  communities  in  this  way.  With 
respect  to  the  remainder  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  stop  them  where 
they  are. 

"A  valid  argument  can  be  made," 
Miss  Abbott  said,  "for  federal  aid 
for  a  good  plan  for  local  work  or  for 
a  local  training  program  to  absorb 
the  young  transients  who  cannot  be 
sent  home,  should  not  be  'passed  on', 
and  yet  have  no  legal  residence  in 
the  community  where  they  are.  Since 
each  community  would  have  to  evolve 
a  plan  based  on  its  own  resources,  a 
desirable  variety  of  undertakings 
would  result.  Undoubtedly,  the 
training  plans  ought  to  include 
strictly  practical  undertakings  al- 
though new  academic  opportunities 
would  it  seems  certain  appeal  to  some 
of  the  be,-. 

California's  action  in  setting  up 
forestry  camps  last  winter  is  one  ef- 
fort that  has  already  been  made  along 
the  general  lines  suggested  by  Miss 
Abbott.  Construction  of  adobe  liv- 
ing quarters  near  sites  of  land  that 


places  have  no  toilet  facilities  except    The   hitch-hiker's   jerking   thumb   is    the   most     could  be  utilized  for  subsistence  farm- 
lidless  pails.  Federal  grants  could  be    constant   signal    on   all    the   through    highways     ing  has  been  mentioned  as  a  practical 


used    to    encourage    elimination    of 

some  of  these  more  destructive  aspects  of  the  present  program. 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  statistics  on  homeless 
transients  gathered  monthly  by  the  L".  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Bureau,  was  asked  whether  in  her 
opinion  a  federal  transient  service  fund  would  make  present 
matters  worse.  She  expressed  a  belief  that  a  plan  for  direct 
federal  care  for  transients,  through  federal  camps  or  federal 
relief  stations,  for  example,  would  probably  tend  to  increase 
the  numbers.  On  the  other  hand  she  thought  that  federal 
assistance  in  local  plans  which  the  federal  administering 
agency  found  were  calculated  to  reduce  the  number  of  boys 
taking  to  the  road,  or  assistance  in  providing  a  method  of  con- 
structive care  for  transients,  would  doubtless  be  of  immediate 
and  permanent  value. 

"If  a  central  fund  is  created,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
throughout  on  measures  that  would  tend  to  halt  the  move- 
ment," said  Miss  Abbott.  "No  uniform  plan  could  be  pre- 
scribed. By  assisting  communities  in  plans  based  on  local 
problems  and  local  resources,  local  initiative  would  be  de- 
veloped." 

In  the  opinion  of  Miss  Abbott  the  plan  submitted  by  any 


project  which  could  be  carried  on  in 

certain  sections  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Texas, 

The  increased  use  of  trade  schools,  the  planting  of  trees  and 
the  beautifying  of  streets  and  of  arterial  highways  might  be 
considered.  Whatever  the  project,  industrial,  agricultural,  in 
the  field  of  construction,  the  crafts,  or  education,  leadership 
could  very  often  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, many  of  whom  are  equipped  with  special  skill  and  ex- 
perience. 


NO  plan  of  action  will  stop  immediately  or  completely  the 
present  migration  of  roving  boys.  But  a  considerable 
proportion  could  be  halted  and  the  present  blind  wandering 
with  its  attendant  risk  and  hardship  could  be  reduced.  \Vill 
social  workers  be  as  blind  as  the  drifting  army  itself?  Or  will 
they  face  the  facts  and  insist  upon  aggressive  action?  An 
honored  principle  of  military  strategy  asserts  that  in  a  a 
it  is  better  to  do  the  wrong  thing  than  to  do  nothing.  A  crisis 
confronts  us. 

It  is  time  to  act. 


Confession  of  Faith 

A  Modern  Woman's  Catechism 


By  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 


you  have  lived  half  your  life  in  serene 
acceptance  of  certain  principles,  it  is  a  strange 
experience  to  find  yourself  suddenly  with  your 
back  to  the  wall,  defending  them.  And  it  is  a 
still  stranger  experience  to  be  struck  silent,  in 
the  heat  of  your  defence,  by  the  fear  that  after 
all  there  may  be  nothing  behind  your  back  but  a  desolate 
vacancy,  and  the  shadows  of  your  own  illusions  and  desires. 
When  this  happens  it  is  time  for  a  flag  of  truce ;  time  to  lay 
down  your  arms,  go  away  by  yourself,  and  think  things 
through. 

Not  that  I  found  myself  "suddenly"  with  my  back  to  the 
wall.  In  fact,  I  can  put  my  finger  on  the  exact  minute,  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  this  confession  of  faith  began  to  grow  in  those 
deeper  levels  of  consciousness  where  ideas  develop  embryoni- 
cally  until  they  are  ready  to  come  forth,  at  the  call  of  emer- 
gencies, as  full  grown  thoughts.  One  of  my  best  friends  planted 
the  germ  of  this  essay.  I  remember  every  detail  of  our  discus- 
sion with  photographic  distinctness.  I  remember  the  baskets  of 
mending  at  our  feet,  the  yellow  pool  of  lamplight  in  which  we 
sat,  and  the  way  the  glow  of  a  wood  fire  flickered  into  and 
around  it;  for  it  was  a  winter  afternoon— one  of  the  weekly 
sessions  when  we  mended,  read  aloud  to  each  other,  and  vigor- 
ously discussed  almost  every  subject  under  the  sun.  Oddly 
enough,  we  had  never  touched  on  religion.  My  own  was  so 
much  a  part  of  me  that  I  seldom  spoke  of  it,  and  I  had 
naively  assumed  the  same  of  her.  On  this  particular  afternoon 
we  happened  to  mention  a  woman  whose  gaiety  and  courage, 
under  circumstances  that  would  crush  an  average  mortal,  com- 
mand the  affection  and  respect  of  the  whole  community. 

"I  can't  think,"  said  Marguerite,  "what  keeps  her  going." 

"Perhaps  she  has  a  religion,"  I  suggested,  in  all  good  faith. 

Marguerite  picked  up  a  stocking,  slipped  her  hand  into  it, 
and  looked  attentively  at  the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  heel. 

"Oh  no,"  she  decided,  after  this  brief  reflection,  "it  can't 
be  that.  She's  too  intelligent." 

Never  before  that  day,  I  give  you  my  word,  had  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  were  people  anywhere  who  felt  religion  to  be 
either  the  exclusive  prerogative  or  the  apologetic  prop  of  limited 
minds.  But  I  now  know  that  on  that  winter  afternoon  fifteen 
years  ago  I  began  to  examine  my  own  religion  and  to  discard 
from  it  whatever  did  not  satisfy  my  own  intelligence.  The 
need  to  crystallize  my  religious  philosophy,  and  put  it  into 
words,  reached  a  climax  last  winter.  This  is  how  it  came  about. 

Ten  women  of  our  community,  a  suburb  of  a  great  city 
formed  a  reading  and  discussion  circle  last  winter.  We  met 
at  our  various  homes  every  two  weeks.  The  ten  were  chosen 
from  several  of  the  small  cliques  that  make  up  the  social  life 
of  any  little  town,  and  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  common 
intellectual  tastes  rather  than  close  friendships.  Of  their  relig- 
ious affiliations  I  knew  nothing  at  all,  for  our  family  had  for 
years  attended  church  in  a  neighboring  town. 

We  were  of  many  minds.  Each  of  us  chose  a  book  and  re- 
viewed it  at  one  of  the  meetings.  All  of  us  read  all  the  books, 


and  we  joined  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  review  of  the 
evening.  Our  subjects  ranged  through  philosophy,  psychology, 
the  drama,  poetry  and  modern  fiction.  As  none  of  us  had  ever 
before  belonged  to  such  a  reading  club,  we  brought  freshness 
and  enthusiasm  to  these  meetings.  As  the  year  progressed  and 
we  became  better  acquainted,  our  arguments  acquired  a  frank- 
ness and  intensity  that  is  possible  only  among  friends.  The  sur- 
prising element  in  these  discussions  was  that  while  none  of  the 
books,  except  Kristin  Lavrensdatter  and  Bertram  Russell's 
Marriage  and  Morals,  dealt  particularly  with  religion— and 
these  only  indirectly— religion  claimed  a  steadily  growing 
amount  of  attention  at  every  meeting.  No  matter  where  we 
began,  we  ended  with  what  we  believed— or  didn't  believe— 
and  why. 

AS  the  winter  wore  on  I  found  myself  more  and  more  on 
*•  ^-  the  defensive  and  curiously  alone.  One  or  two  of  my 
friends  were  outspokenly  agnostic,  several  of  them  completely 
disillusioned,  some  rather  wistful,  others  openly  curious,  two— 
I  am  sure— sympathetic  but  inarticulate,  and  one  of  them  at 
least  conventionally  religious  in  theory  if  not  in  practice.  Let 
me  say  right  here  that  they  are  all  fine  women,  conscientious 
members  of  the  social  order,  good  wives,  devoted  mothers,  and 
possessed  of  keen  intelligences.  Among  them  are  better  Chris- 
tians—in the  sense  that  their  daily  lives  express  the  essential 
principles  of  Christianity— than  I  can  ever  be.  And  yet,  as  I 
discovered  to  my  surprise,  not  one  of  us  except  myself  went 
regularly  to  church,  though  none  of  us  thought  anything  of 
going  forty  miles  several  times  a  month  to  hear  a  good  lecture 
or  a  stimulating  play.  Each  of  us  gave  at  least  half  a  day  every 
week  to  auction  or  contract  bridge,  and  most  of  us  far  more 
time  than  that.  But  the  isolation  I  began  to  feel  in  their  com- 
pany went  deeper  than  a  difference  in  formal  observances  on 
Sunday.  To  even  the  few  whom  I  have  described  as  conven- 
tional or  sympathetic,  religion  was  nothing  living  or  vital. 
They  might  not  openly  deny  it,  but  they  seldom  thought  about 
it  at  all.  It  had  no  definite  part  in  their  lives. 

When  you  find  yourself  hopelessly  in  the  minority  among 
people  you  like  and  respect,  it  requires  a  certain  smugness  to 
assume  that  all  of  them  are  wrong  and  you  are  right.  I  am  far 
from  such  an  attitude.  Indeed  it  was  at  this  moment  that  I 
glanced  over  my  shoulder  to  make  sure  that  the  wall  was  really 
there.  I  even  touched  it  to  make  sure. 

There  was  nothing,  it  was  apparent,  wrong  with  these 
friends  of  mine  except  that  some  of  them  were  a  little  bitter, 
some  of  them  a  little  wistful,  and  all  of  them— I  couldn't  help 
feeling— a  little  less  happy  than  they  might  have  been.  And  yet 
they  had  slipped  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  Christian 
tradition  into  which  every  one  of  them  had  been  born  and 
bred.  And  the  thing  that  meant  so  much  to  me,  that  illumined 
my  days  with  a  steady  shining,  meant  nothing  at  all  to  most 
of  them,  and  to  none  of  them  did  it  seem  worth  the  effort  of 
an  hour  a  week  spent  in  the  "Quest  of  the  Ages."  But  oddly 
enough,  they  were  all  interested  to  discover  what  I  had  found 
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that  they  had  failed  to  find.  At  last  they  asked  me  frankly, 
"What  is  your  religion,  that  you  care  enough  about  it  to 
defend  it?" 

It  was  then  I  brought  out  my  flag  of  truce,  and  asked  for 
time  to  think  things  through. 

Outside  of  our  reading  circle,  too,  my  husband  and  I  met 

these  women  and  their  husbands  in  smaller  groups,  where  more 

intimate  query  and  response  were  possible.  Over  candle-lighted 

dinner-tables  and  before  open  fires,  on  summer  porches  in  the 

twilight  and  at  picnics  on  the  beach  or  in  the  woods,  we  talked 

more  sincerely  and  searchingly  than  I  remember  talking  in 

twenty  years  of  work  and  play  together  in  this  little  town.  At 

the  request  of  some  of  these  friends,  and  at  the  risk  of  being 

taken  for  an  amateur  missionary— which  charge  I  call  on  a 

me  of  reticence  to  refute— I   have  written  down  these 

questions  and  answers  in  a  modern  woman's  catechism.  The 

replies  are  a  confession  of  the  faith  that  has  helped  me  in 

trouble,  and  inspires  and  directs  my  life. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  in  God? 

A. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  God? 

A.  The  creative  force  behind  and  within  the  universe.  Limitless 
energy,  complete  beauty,  expressing  itself  in  unchanging  law. 
Q.  How  do  you  define  religion? 

A.  I  think  of  it  as  man's  blind,  stumbling,  heroic  effort  to  bring 
himself  into  harmony  with  this  limitless  energy  and  its  law.  It  is 

ot  negative.  A  way  of  living,  not  an  escape  from  life. 
Q.  Why  is  there  evil  in  the  world? 

A.   Because,  knowingly  or  unconsciously,  we  break  these  un- 
changing '. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  there  is  any  creative  force  behind  the 

;rse — or  any  order  in  its  operations?  How  do  yon  know  it  isn't 

rlind  chaos— an  accidental  jumble  of  elements? 

A.  I  cannot  prove  this.  Whoever  seeb  the  religious  way  of  life 

must  make  this  first  choice  between  order  and  chaos.  My  limited 

human  mind  cannot  grasp  the  whole  design.  I  have  not,  so  far,  met 

any  human  mind  that  can  grasp  or  explain  it  to  my  satisfaction. 

But  the  bits  of  the  pattern  that  I  can  see  carry  suggestions  of  order 

and  of  beauty.  From  time  to  time  I  am  conscious  of  a  rhythm  which 

beats  in  the  pulse  of  all  life.  That  rhythm,  order  and  beauty,  to 

me  are  God.  This  point  of  view  seems  more  reasonable  to  me  than 

your  accidental  jumble — and  neither,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  been 

proven  or  disproven.  I  will  not  break  my  heart  over  nnsolvable 

mysteries,  but  accept  once  and  for  all  that  the  peace  of  God  passeth 

iing.  although  I  know  that  there  are  tried  and  tested 

ways  by  which  it  may  be  found. 

Q.  Is  that  Christianity,  or  is  it  Panth 

A.  Thi:  b  or.'.y  -he  first  half  of  my  faith.  The  second  is  to  take 
Christ's  word  that  God  b  love. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "God  is  love?"  A  trite  expression, 
which  smacks  of  Polly  anna. 

A.   I  do  not  mean  a  mawkish  sentimentality,  but  a  wide  and  deep 
understanding  and  sympathy  for  your  fellow-men. 
Q.  Do  yon  believe  in  the  immortality  of  your  soul? 
A.   If  yon  mean  by  immortality  the  survival  of  personality  and 
il  consciousness  after  death,  I  can  only  answer  that  I  do 
not  know.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  harder  to  believe  than  that 
light  and  heat  from  a  dead  planet  travel  through  space,  and  are 
felt  as  light  and  heat  in  other  worlds  long  after  the  star  from  which 
came  has  ceased  to  born  and  glow.  But  the  truth  is,  I  don't 
.k  much  about  whether  my  soul  is  mortal  or  immortal.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  one  of  the  important  thing?.  If  our  spirits  live  for- 
ever, thi?  life  is  important  because  it  is  a  stage  on  the  journey 
through  eternity.  If  the  soul  is  mortal,  then  this  life  is  important 
because  it  is  all  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  discoveries  of  science? 
A.   I  believe  anything  that  has  been  proved  to  be  true.  But  even 
in  my  brief  lifetime  I  have  seen  science  outgrow  its  own  theories 
too  often  to  pot  my  highest  hope  on  them.  The  scientific  way  of 


life  is  nothing  more  than  the  search  for  truth.  All  truth  must  be 
in  harmony  with  religion,  and  no  creed  or  catechism  that  denied 
any  truth  could  mean  much  to  me.  The  greatest  scientists  keep 
open  minds.  If  it  were  not  for  such  men,  and  their  faith  in  the 
nnproven,  we  might  still  believe  the  world  to  be  flat.  As  the  mar- 
velous complexity  of  life  unfolds  under  the  microscope,  or  the 
starts  arc  drawn  close  to  us  by  the  telescope,  my  reverence  in- 
creases for  that  first  cause,  that  primal  energy,  which  we  call  God. 
It  is  in  my  heart  as  well  as  my  words  when  I  say  in  church  that 
I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Q.  Do  you  realize  that  yon  are  only  a  tiny  atom  of  humanity, 
and  that  humanity  is  a  transitory  scum  on  the  surface  of  a  minor 
planet? 

A.  What  you  say  is  true.  But  it  is  just  as  true  that  if  we  think 
of  ourselves  as  scum  we  will  behave  like  scum.  If  we  think  of  our- 
selves as  significant  parts  of  a  scheme  that  has  meaning,  consistency, 
and  possibilities  of  growth,  we  may— even  while  we  realize  that 
the  wind  passeth  over  us  and  we  are  gone,  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  know  us  no  more — accomplish  something  of  eternal  life.  In 
our  own  time  we  have  an  example  of  this  in  Ghandi.  The  power- 
ful radiations  of  the  thinking  of  that  one  tiny  atom  of  scum  have 
profoundly  troubled  a  great  empire  and  threaten  the  economic 
stability  of  the  whole  world. 

Q.  Why  are  you  a  Christian  rather  than  a  follower  of  some 
other  teacher? 

A.  Because  I  believe  Christ's  great  contribution  to  the  religious 
philosophy  of  mankind,  "A  new  commandment  1  give  unto  you, 
that  yon  love  one  another,"  is  the  surest  way  to  human  happiness. 
And  because  I  believe  that  when  the  story  of  His  life  is  stripped 
of  every  supenitition — every  miracle,  even — though  I  do  not  take 
it  upon  myself  to  deny  His  miracles — enough  is  left  of  fineness, 
of  courage,  of  steadfastness  and  of  hope  to  make  Him  the  greatest 
of  our  teachers. 

Q.  Why  do  you  go  to  church? 

A.  Because  I  think  the  cooperative  search  for  the  good  life 
b  more  natural  to  most  human  beings  and  more  effective,  than  the 
lonely  search.  Because  I  have  certain  times  to  do  other  important 
things,  and  it  seems  orderly  and  reasonable  to  me  to  set  aside  a 
certain  time  for  worship. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  in  prayer' 
A.  Yes.' 

Q.  Do  you  pray  to  something  outside  yourself,  or  inside  your- 
self? 

A.  Both.  I  pray  to  all  the  beauty,  courage  and  energy  in  the 
universe. 

Q.  Do  yon  literally  believe  every  word  yon  say  in  church? 
A.  I  think  of  creeds,  prayers  and  services  as  gestures  by  which 
we  induce  in  ourselves  a  certain  reverence  of  mood.  They  change 
from  time  to  time  and  are  re-interpreted  by  succeeding  generations. 
But  the  change  should  be  gradual,  or  something  of  dignity  and 
continuity  b  lost.  I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  praise  and  prayer  that 
b  behind  these  gestures,  and  I  am  not  troubled  to  interpret  them 
too  literally.  They  grew  out  of  the  experience  of  generations. 
They  were  written  for  humanity,  not  for  me,  except  as  I  belong 
to  the  great  human  family.  I  would  rather  look  through  the  words 
at  the  truth  behind  them  than  change  the  phraseology  to  snit  the 
whim  of  each  passing  generation. 

Q.  Why  can't  we  pray  just  as  sincerely  in  the  woods,  or  at 
home,  or  on  the  golf  course  as  in  a  church? 

A.  We  can.  But  how  often  do  we  do  it?  I,  at  least,  find  it  easier 
to  approach  the  infinite  in  a  setting  where  every  line  and  symbol 
represents  some  hope  or  aspiration  of  mankind.  God  is  only  in  our 
churches  because  we  have  thought  Him  into  them.  The  temple  is 
only  another  gesture,  but  a  useful  and  splendid  one. 

Q.  When  yon  pray  outside  of  church,  what  do  you  pray  for? 
A.  The  pattern  of  my  prayer  is  found  in  an  old  hymn: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind. 
Forgive  our  foolish  ways; 
Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind 
In  purer  lives  Thy  service  find 
In  deeper  reverence  praise. 
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Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness 

'Till  all  our  strivings  cease; 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress 

And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

Q.  How  can  you  say  "Father"  unless  you  feel  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  a  personal  God? 

A.  I  accept  that  word  as  I  accept  all  other  symbols  that  have  a 
traditional  meaning  for  humanity.  Behind  the  symbol  there  is  an 
idea.  It  is  too  big  for  my  finite  mind.  1  say  "Father"  because  it  is 
the  best  word  we  have  to  express  the  idea,  "That  to  which  I  owe 
my  life."  And  when  I  have  accepted  the  symbol  in  this  spirit,  the 
idea  itself  becomes  suddenly  intimate  and  precious,  by  the  use 
of  that  familiar,  precious  word.  The  miracle  of  the  mass  is  per- 
formed in  the  human  heart,  and  the  bread  and  wine  changed  there 
to  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ. 

We  preserve  and  use  our  symbols  in  every  other  walk  of  life. 
Why  should  we  balk  at  them  in  religion?  We  say  "Good  morning" 
whatever  the  weather,  without  any  heart-searchings  and  conscien- 
tious scruples,  and  we  know  that  the  morning  may  be  a  good  one 
for  us  whatever  the  barometer  registers.  We  stand  at  attention 
when  the  flag  goes  by.  Our  hearts  lift  and  beat  a  little  faster, 
although  we  know  there  is  nothing  in  those  strips  of  red  and  white 
cloth  to  command  our  respect.  We  know  that  the  flag  is  only  a 
symbol  of  the  great  experiment  in  cooperative  living  that  is  the 
United  States  of  America.  Why  should  we  refuse  to  bow  our  heads 
when  the  cross  leads  the  choir  into  church?  The  cross  is  our  symbol 
of  courage  and  consistency  and  dedication  to  an  ideal.  Christmas 
is  our  reminder  that  Christ  loved  children.  Good  Friday  recalls 
us  to  the  memory  that  He  died  a  voluntary  and  shameful  death 
for  the  things  He  believed  to  be  true;  as  for  Easter,  I  will  never 
forget  the  morning  when  our  rector  turned  to  us  from  the  altar 
to  say,  "Whether  you  accept  the  story  of  the  resurrection  as  a 
literal  fact  or  as  a  beautiful  allegory,  my  message  to  you  today  is 
that,  after  two  thousand  years,  Jesus  lives;  and  His  life  is  proved 
by  my  presence  and  your  presence  at  this  service." 

So  it  comes  about  that  our  symbols  and  our  gestures  are  at  once 
entirely  unimportant  compared  to  the  idea  they  represent,  and 
uniquely  precious  as  the  gateway  by  which  we  enter  the  realms 
of  the  spirit. 

Q.  But  don't  you  feel  that  too  many  pople  see  only  the  symbol 
and  not  the  idea  behind  it?  Isn't  it  a  good  thing  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  every  so  often  and  destroy  everything  that  gets  between  us 
and  God? 

A.  No.  I  can't  feel  that  this  is  a  good  thing  at  all.  These  "ancient, 
epic  gestures  of  our  race"  are  sanctified  by  all  the  hope  and  faith 
of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  used  them  sincerely.  Even  a 
spring  housecleaning  should  be  conducted  with  some  sobriety,  and 
not  by  the  youngest  child  armed  with  a  feather  duster.  Certainly 
we  must,  from  time  to  time,  make  a  careful  survey  of  attics  and 
storerooms,  discarding  much  that  is  without  value  or  sentiment. 
Certainly  our  doors  and  windows  should  always  be  open,  to  let 
in  the  air  and  sunlight  of  new  ideas.  But  must  our  living-rooms  be 
invaded  by  a  ruthless  barbarian  horde  who  smash  because  they 
like  the  clatter  of  it?  We  yearn  for  the  dramatic,  the  spectacular 
and  the  unusual,  and  sometimes  fail  to  see  that  many  modern  ten- 
dencies have  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  that  they  are  new. 
When  we  have  become  accustomed  to  them  they  will  have  lost  even 
the  grace  of  novelty,  and  will  bore  us  past  all  bearing. 

~V\7"  HEN  someone  says  to  me,  "I  get  nothing  from  re- 
*  *  ligion,"  I  am  always  tempted  to  answer,  "What  do 
you  give?"  Of  the  clever  women  of  my  acquaintance,  I  am 
willing  to  wager  that  ten  have  read  a  dozen  books  on  psy- 
chology since  one  has  read  the  New  Testament  from  cover  to 
cover.  They  think  clearly  and  deeply  on  every  other  subject, 
but  some  door  of  their  minds  is  closed  and  bolted  to  religion. 
Back  in  the  past  of  each  of  them  is  the  day  and  hour  when 
that  door  clicked  shut,  and  they  have  lacked  the  courage  or 
the  faith  to  reopen  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  because  they  care 


so  little.  I  begin  to  believe  it  is  because  they  care  so  much. 
We  do  not  keep  a  locked  door  between  ourselves  and  some- 
thing to  which  we  are  indifferent.  Sometimes  the  door  was 
closed  by  trouble.  They  prayed,  and  their  prayers  were  not 
answered  in  any  way  that  they  understood.  And  yet  I  have 
sometimes  felt  that  the  courage  with  which  they  met  their 
trouble  must  have  been  the  answer  to  their  prayer,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  more  than  human.  But  once  the  door  is  closed, 
no  friend  can  reopen  it  for  them. 

nPO  others,  that  lost  key  means  that  some  part  of  religion 
•*-  was,  to  them,  greater  than  the  whole.  When  that  part  was 
gone,  or  they  thought  it  was  gone,  they  stopped  thinking.  "If 
I  can't  believe  in  immortality,"  they  say,  "religion- means  noth- 
ing to  me."  Or,  "If  Christ  is  not  divine,  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  pray  to  Him."  Or,  "If  I  can't  believe  in  every  sen- 
tence of  the  Bible  as  inspired  truth,  I  won't  believe  a  word 
of  it."  I  often  wonder  why  they  don't  say,  "Since  I  can't 
accept  the  Freudian  interpretation  of  dreams,  I  have  no  use 
for  psychology."  Or,  "When  the  objections  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis  were  brought  forth,  I  gave  up  physics  and  astron- 
omy." Or  perhaps,  "When  calomel  and  bloodletting  ceased  to 
be  the  chief  standbys  of  practicing  physicians  I  lost  my  faith 
in  medicine." 

Still  others,  I  am  sure,  are  afraid  that  behind  the  locked 
door  there  may  be  only  emptiness. 

Better  by  far,  they  fee!,  good  bars  of  iron  and  panels  of 
oak  between  them  and  some  possibly  beneficent  mystery,  than 
such  barren  disillusionment  as  this.  To  these  you  can  make  no 
answer,  except  that  if  they  will  venture  nothing  they  will  find 
nothing.  And  to  those  who  have  ventured  and  found  nothing, 
there  is  not  one  word  to  say.  As  well  try  to  describe  love  to 
someone  who  has  never  loved  as  the  inner  radiance  of  answered 
prayer  to  one  who  has  never  known  it,  or  who  having  earnestly 
sought  has  failed  to  find  it. 

To  many  more  the  machinery  of  organized  religion  is  a  load 
too  heavy  for  their  faith  to  carry.  There  are  times  when  the 
spirit  seems  lost  indeed  in  the  voluminous  folds  of  the  gesture. 
But  we  can  always  turn  back  to  the  source  of  our  faith  and 
read  these  great  and  simple  truths.  And  we  can  realize,  if  we 
have  good  sense,  that  so  huge  an  institution  as  the  Christian 
Church  could  not  be  conducted  with  order  and  with  dignity 
without  an  elaborate  organization.  If  religion  today  is  vastly 
more  complex  than  religion  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  same 
is  true  of  every  phase  of  life. 

Shall  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  adventure  of  Christianity 
because  it  is  inconvenient  or  difficult?  If  we  do,  we  shall  lose 
from  our  lives  something  that  sustained  and  comforted  our 
fathers,  in  which  there  is  still  help  for  us  in  these  troubled 
years.  If  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  needed  a  religion,  in 
their  relatively  simple  lives,  how  much  more  do  we  require 
one  in  these  days  of  terrific  speed  and  blinding  glare?  To  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  age  we  must  call  on  all  the  beauty,  and 
all  the  strength,  and  all  the  selflessness  that  there  is  in  the 
world.  Religion  is  no  more  nor  less  than  that  call  and  the 
answer  to  it. 

I  believe  that  the  reawakening  of  interest  among  the  women 
of  this  small  village  is  a  sign  that  the  women  of  America  have 
begun  to  realize  their  need  of  such  an  answer.  I  believe  that 
our  indifference  is  no  more  than  skin  deep  and  covers  a  grow- 
ing longing  for  old  beliefs  "that  we  have  loved  long  since, 
and  lost  awhile."  I  believe  that  we  are  ready  to  reinterpret 
old  faiths  in  the  light  of  a  new  day,  that  an  age  of  skepticism 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  an  age  of  faith  is  at  hand. 
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This  Club  Is  Okay 


r  I  ^HEY  were  pretty  well  taken  care  of  in  Milwaukee,  what 
J_  with  public  and  private  relief,  made-work  and  missions. 
But  days  had  to  be  passed.  Last  year  a  riot  wasn't  hard  to  stir 
up.  This  winter  a  number  of  recreation'  and  character-building 
organizations  appealed  to  the  common  council  to  rent  a  four- 
story  building  in  the  downtown  section  and  to  the  school  board 
for  money  for  trained  leaders.  Soon  a  full-grown  municipal 
recreation  center  was  going  strong.  Over  a  thousand  men  came 
in  bashfully  the  first  day  to  look  around.  They  stayed  to  play, 
self-consciously  at  first,  and  then  like  schoolboys.  The  atten- 
dance that  first  week  jumped  to  ten  thousand  and  after  that 
to  fifteen  thousand  a  week. 

No  uplift,  no  registration,  no  questions,  no  burdensome 
discipline.  Yet  no  members  of  the  best  clubs  in  Wisconsin 
could  take  more  pride  in  their  quarters  than  did  these  in  their 
warehouse.  They'd  walk  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  to  drop  a  burned 
match  in  a  receptacle. 

Each  man  was  eager  to  make  some  contribution.  One  donated 
five  needles,  his  only  possessions,  so  that  others  could  mend  their 
clothing.  A  carpenter  gave  a  rusty  chisel,  all  that  was  left  of  a 
tool  kit  pawned  for  food.  A  card  table  and  cribbage  board  made 
in  the  workshop  were  turned  in  by  another  carpenter  with  the 
request  that  they  be  considered  his  "share  of  stock  in  the 
company." 

From  nine  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night  the  wheels 
hummed.  Gutteral  exclamations  and  fists  banging  on  the  table 


indicated  that  Sl^at  and  Scha/s^op/,  two  old  German  card 
games,  were  being  played  with  traditional  vehemence.  From 
the  rear  came  the  dick  of  billiard  balls  where  an  attendant 
issued  half-hourly  permits.  Pianos  tinkled.  The  reading  room 
and  library  were  generously  filled  with  a  quiet  throng. 

Upstairs  basketball  teams  strove  for  the  championship.  A 
minstrel  troupe  rehearsed.  On  the  third  floor  with  a  steady 
tapping  of  cobblers'  hammers  men  gave  a  new  lease  on  life  to 
their  footwear.  An  odor  of  steam  came  in  from  the  pressing 
room  where  guests  were  invited  to  "Press  Your  Suit  While 
You  Wait."  Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  indulged  their 
fancy  at  workbenches,  turning  out  model  sailboats  and  toys 
and  equipment  for  the  "club." 

Through  the  dock  and  flophouse  district  the  word  went  out 
that  "the  club  was  Okay"  and  the  director  "a  right  guy." 
Every  kind  of  workman  was  represented — accountants,  truck - 
drivers,  musicians,  railroad  men,  mechanics,  laborers  and 
clerks.  Even  after  more  than  a  year  of  unemployment,  most  of 
the  men  made  a  daily  round  in  search  of  something  to  do.  The 
dock-wallopers  and  stevedores  played  cards  with  an  ear  cocked 
for  the  whistle  of  vessels  approaching  the  harbor.  When  one 
was  heard  they  dropped  everything  and  dashed  down  to  the 
docks  for  the  dollar  they  could  make  at  a  half -day's  work. 

"It  doesn't  take  the  place  of  a  job,"  as  a  young  shipping  clerk 
remarked,  "but  it  does  take  your  mind  off  your  troubles." 


Child  Analysis 

By  ANNA  FREUD 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Ruth  ~Mac\-Erunswic\ 


OURING  the  last  decade  the  problem  of  lay 
analysis  has  come  up  again  and  again,  both  in 
the  psychoanalytic  societies  themselves  and  in 
the    outside    world.    The    question    involves 
essentially  the  choice  of   candidates   for  the 
psychoanalytic  institutes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
question  as  to  who  is  to  be  given  the  right,  on  the  basis  of 
thorough  theoretical  and  practical  training,  legitimately  to 
treat  the  neuroses  by  psychoanalysis. 

The  attitude  of  individual  analysts,  of  the  public,  and  of 
the  laws  of  the  various  countries  is  divided  into  two  groups. 
On  the  one  side  is  the  extreme  attitude  that  psychoanalytic 
therapy,  like  all  other  therapy,  is  a  purely  medical  matter; 
that  a  neurosis  is  a  disease  of  the  human  mind,  which  in  its 
severity  and  significance  is  as  important  as  disease  of  the  body 
and  which  moreover  is  connected  in  mysterious  ways  with  the 
latter.  The  lay  analyst  is  considered  incapable  of  making 
diagnoses  and  of  judging  the  intercurrent  physical  illnesses 
arising  during  the  analysis ;  his  treatment  of  the  neuroses,  not 
being  based  upon  a  thorough  medical  knowledge,  constitutes 
all  too  frequently  a  danger  to  the  patient. 

In  opposition  to  this  point  of  view,  the  extreme  attitude  of 
the  other  side  opposes  the  comparison  of  the  neurosis  with 
physical  disease.  The  neurosis  is  considered  above  all  a  social 
manifestation,  a  struggle  of  the  individual  against  social  de- 
mands which  conflict  with  his  instinctual  wishes.  The  exponents 
of  this  point  of  view  are  unable  to  understand  how  the  study 
of  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  are  to  aid  the  analyst 
in  his  work  of  bringing  the  patient  to  a  more  normal  adjust- 
ment of  the  demands  of  society  and  the  neurotic  conflict  itself. 
The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  eventual 
physical  complications  are  resolved  by  cooperation  with  a 
physician.  Finally,  the  capacity  of  the  lay  analyst  is  considered 
adequate,  despite  its  limitations,  on  the  one  hand  where 
neurotic  symptoms  extend  to  the  organic,  and  on  the  other  hand 
where  neurosis  borders  on  psychosis.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  two 
points  of  view  which,  existing  side  by  side  within  the  psycho- 
analytic movement,  instead  of  hampering  one  another,  tend  to 
stimulate  and  broaden  the  psychoanalytic  course  of  instruction. 

The  exponents  of  

"medical"  psycho- 
analysis attempt  to 
make  psychoanalysis 
an  integral  part  of 
medical  science.  The 
analysts  of  this  school 
are  above  all  concerned 
with  the  establishment 
of  psychoanalysis  with- 
in the  medical  faculties 
of  the  universities,  in 
the  position  of  any 
other  medical  specialty. 
Inasmuch  as  this  has 
not  yet  been  accom- 


plished, courses  are  held  in  the  psychoanalytic  teaching  institu- 
tions for  physicians  specializing  in  all  branches  of  medicine,  in 
order  to  give  instruction  in  the  psychoanalytic  understanding 
of  the  neurotic  side  of  physical  disease.  An  ever-increasing 
intimacy  between  psychoanalysis  and  psychiatry  is  particularly 
desired  and  emphasized,  with  the  aim  that  every  psychiatrist 
should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  analysis  and,  eventually, 
that  every  analyst  should  be  a  trained  psychiatrist. 

In  contrast  to  this  point  of  view,  the  exponents  of  the  social 
origin  of  the  neuroses  are  concerned  with  arousing  an  interest 
in  psychoanalysis  in  all  groups  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
are  concerned  with  the  guidance  and  control  of  human  beings 
or  with  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  society: 
that  is  to  say,  educators,  social  workers,  judges  and  ministers. 
It  is  hoped  that,  according  to  the  special  needs  of  each  pro- 
fession, the  new  and  deeper  knowledge  of  human  mechanisms 
gained  by  psychoanalytic  psychology  will  help  to  form  the  basis 
for  the  practise  of  these  professions,  and  will  aid  in  their 
prophylactic  or  curative  aims.  The  greatest  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  diffusion  of  theoretical  psychoanalytic  knowledge 
amongst  the  members  of  these  professions ;  but  the  proponents 
of  this  side  are  also  prepared  to  offer  a  practical  training  in  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  neuroses  to  picked  representatives  of 
these  professions. 
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T  F  children  are  to  be  "guided"  who  shall  be  the  guide — 
home,  school,  mental-hygiene  clinic— or  all?  And  if 
so,  how?  If  a  young  twig  gets  bent  whose  job  is  the  un- 
bending—education, psychiatry,  social  work,  the  church 
or  a  good  old-fashioned  spanking?  Discovery  of  an 
array  of  new  psychological  tools  brings  home  to  parents 
and  a  galaxy  of  the  professions  the  question  of  who  best 
can  use  them?  Anna  Freud,  teacher,  psychoanalyst  and 
daughter  of  Sigmund  Freud,  tells  how  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  children  are  served  by  the  new  psy- 
chology, and  discusses  the  problem  of  whose  job  it  is. 
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F  we  examine  the  general  attitude  toward  these  two  more 
or  less  opposed  tendencies  in  the  courses  of  instruction  of 
the  psychoanalytic  institutes,  we  become  aware  of  a  curious 
contradiction.  The  basis  of  the  activity  of  the  institutes  is  the 
training  of  physicians  who  are  to  become  psychoanalysts.  This 
is  unquestioned  and  is  accepted  legally  and  officially  in  all 
countries.  But  the  number  of  medical  and  especially  psychiatric 
candidates  is  a  very  moderate  one,  never  exceeding  the  capacity 
of  the  psychoanalytic  institutes.  The  emotional  and  scientific 
resistance  to  the  new  science  of  psychoanalysis  is  still  firmly 
established  in  the  official  medical  schools  and,  at  least  in 
Europe,  permits  of  only  a  slow  and  gradual  approach  on  the 
part  of  physicians  to  the  psychoanalytic  movement.  In  contrast, 
the  non-medical  professions  mentioned  above  have  the  greatest 

interest  in  psycho- 
analytic instruction 
and  seem  somehow  to 
have  much  less  resis- 
tance to  it.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that 
the  entire  question  of 
lay  analysis  has  become 
such  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute and  if  in  some 
countries  the  laws 
against  it  were  not  so 
severe,  the  lay  candi- 
dates would  in  a  very 
short  time  flood  the 
psychoanalytic  insti- 
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tutcs  and  far  outnumber  the  medical  candidates.  Among  the 
professions  mentioned  there  are  two  in  particular  which  have 
the  greatest  expectations  from  psychoanalysis  and  which  are 
most  convincing  in  their  demand  for  it:  those  concerned  with 
the  upbringing  of  normal  children  and  workers  with  problem 
children.  Both  base  their  demands  on  the  fact  that  their  aim 
b  to  achieve  changes  in  human  beings  and  that  in  this  work, 
where  the  problem  of  the  neuroses  is  obviously  not  to  be 
avoided,  the  understanding  and  aid  which  psychoanalysis 
affords  must  be  at  their  disposal. 

'"TT'HERE  is  even'  reason  for  us  to  take  this  attitude  seriously, 
J_  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  psychoanalysis  which 
first  established  the  connection  between  neurosis  and  upbring- 
vrhoanalysis  explains  the  neurosis  as  the  result  of  a 
struggle  between  two  contradictory  instances:  on  the  one 
hand  the  instinctual  wishes  arising  within  the  individual,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  limitations  and  denials  arising  originally 
from  the  outside  world,  which  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  these 
wishes.  Educators  in  the  home  and  in  institutions,  those  within 
the  family  and  those  employed  by  the  state,  have  the  task  of 
presenting  to  the  immature  child  the  demands  of  the  outside 
world,  the  denials  and  restrictions  of  the  child's  instinctual 
,«.  The  child  himself  is  bound  to  attempt  to  satisfy  his 
nctual  desires.  The  pedagogue  is  obliged  to  disturb  and 
very  often  to  prevent  these  satisfactions.  With  the  small  child, 
he  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  active  interference;  with  the 
older  child  by  means  of  a  lengthy  and  sustained  psychic  influ- 
ence, which  aims  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  and  obey  the 
demands  of  the  outside  world.  The  function  of  the  pedagogue 
is  ended  when  within  the  child  the  super-ego  or  conscience  has 
incorporated  these  demands  within  itself  and  become  strong 
enough  to  impose  them  upon  the  instincts.  Between  this  psychic 
ince  and  the  instinctual  wishes  of  the  child  the  same  strug- 
gles may  now  flare  up  which  have  existed  previously  between 
the  child  and  those  concerned  with  his  upbringing.  If  the 
conscience  or  super-ego  b  too  severe,  incompatible  and  unre- 
lenting, illness  results  from  the  conflict  between  conscience 
and  instinct.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  educator  is  in  part 
responsible  for  this  illness,  which  would  not  have  occurred 
without  his  share  in  the  development  of  the  super-ego. 

But  those  entrusted  with  the  upbringing  of  children  defend 
themselves  against  this  accusation.  They  reply  that  their  work 
is  far  from  independent,  that  in  the  upbringing  of  children 
they  are  merely  subordinates.  The  demands  and  restrictions 
which  they  in  turn  give  the  child  are  made  not  by  them,  but 
by  society,  of  which  they  are  the  representatives.  Every  society 
is  concerned  with  perpetuating  its  own  ideals  and  customs  by 
transferring  them  to  the  next  generation.  The  pedagogue  is 
used  to  this  end.  Those  who  bring  up  children  have  the  feeling 
that  they  have  no  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  their 
activity  provided  that  these  consequences  result  not  from  the 
methods  used,  but  from  the  demands  themselves  which  they 
are  obliged  to  make  of  the  child  and  which  constitute  the  aim 
of  education.  Those  workers  who  come  to  psychoanalysis  for 
help  claim  that,  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  new  facts 
revealed  by  psychoanalysis,  this  type  of  subordinate,  irre- 
sponsible pedagogy  should  come  to  an  end.  The  demands  of  the 
state  and  society,  to  which  the  next  generation  must  bow,  are 
fixed  and  arbitrary'-  Psychological  considerations  play  no  part 
in  the  official  program  of  education.  But  by  virtue  of  their  new 
information,  these  workers  with  normal  children  would  be 
enabled  to  compare  the  task  allotted  to  them  with  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychic  structure  of  the  child  and  to  judge  its 
feasibility.  They  could  then  recognize  in  advance  which  de- 


mands and  restrictions  are  psychologically  impossible,  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  thus  the  source  of 
neurotic  illness.  Instead  of  remaining  blind  executives  without 
will  of  their  own,  they  would  learn  to  form  a  critical  judgment 
of  their  superiors  and  to  weigh  the  given  social  aim  of  upbring- 
ing against  the  equally  important  facts  of  the  psychological 
structure  of  the  child. 

What  applies  to  the  workers  with  normal  children  applies  in 
even  greater  measure  to  the  workers  with  problem  children, 
those  "difficult"  children  and  adolescents  who  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  their  instincts  to  the  demands  of  the  out- 
side world.  As  a  consequence  of  the  unresolved  conflict,  these 
individuals  are  handicapped,  incapable  and  useless  on  the  one 
hand  or,  on  the  other,  in  revolt  against  the  outside  world  and 
consequently  delinquent.  The  worker  with  the  problem  child 
is  expected  to  do  that  which  the  upbringing  has  so  far  failed  to 
accomplish,  to  bring  the  individual  and  the  outside  world  into 
some  sort  of  adjustment.  But  only  when  both  sides  are  amenable 
is  there  any  chance  of  success  for  this  task.  An  examination  of 
the  situation  into  which  the  worker  with  the  problem  child  is 
called  ordinarily  reveals  an  unfair  and  sometimes  unbearable 
pressure  of  the  outside  world  upon  the  child  or  adolescent  in 
question.  The  social  worker  tries  first  to  reason  with  the  adult 
environment  of  the  child  or  to  reduce  the  material  need  when 
it  is  such  as  to  have  become  unbearable.  In  a  favorable  case, 
the  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  child  hereupon  decrease 
and  the  child  himself  becomes  more  accessible  to  the  diminished 
demands  made  upon  him.  The  success  thus  achieved  encourages 
the  parents  to  make  further  concessions  and  finally,  after  both 
sides  have  repeatedly  given  way,  the  conflict  may  be  fully 
solved. 

To  our  surprise,  however,  we  find  that  this  desirable  and 
comprehensible  success  is,  despite  prolonged  and  costly  efforts, 
not  achieved  in  most  cases.  The  worker  with  problem  children 
must  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  not  all  parents  are  capable 
of  enlightenment.  Prejudice,  maladjustment,  delinquency,  or 
criminality  of  the  parents  often  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
necessary  favorable  change  in  their  pedagogic  attitude  toward 
the  child.  In  such  cases,  social  service  is  prepared  for  more 
energetic  measures.  The  child  is  removed  from  his  home  and 
placed  either  in  another  family  or  in  an  appropriate  institution, 
and  in  any  case  is  exempted,  when  necessary  by  law,  from  the 
authority  of  the  parents  and  from  the  continuance  of  their 
detrimental  influence.  Thus  a  favorable  environment  is 
assured. 

WHAT  the  social  worker  is  ordinarily  not  prepared  for 
is  the  fact  that  this  change  in  the  external  situation 
may  remain  entirely  without  effect.  When  the  conflict  between 
instincts  and  restraints  is  no  longer  an  external  one  between 
the  child  and  his  educators,  but  has  become  an  internal  one 
between  the  conscience,  which  has  taken  over  the  role  of  the 
educator,  and  the  remaining  ego  of  the  child,  then  every  effort 
directed  toward  the  environment  of  the  child  is  futile.  The 
child  reacts  toward  every  environment  as  if  it  were  the  original 
one;  toward  every  alleviation  and  vouchsafing  of  freedom  as 
if  the  earlier  pressure  and  lack  of  freedom  were  being  main- 
tained undiminished.  Through  his  inner  neurotic  conflict  he 
has  lost  the  power  to  adapt  himself ;  and  this  can  be  regained 
only  when  the  neurosis  has  been  cured.  The  worker  with 
problem  children  who  does  not  understand  the  treatment  of  the 
neuroses  has  here  reached  the  limit  of  his  capabilities. 

Here  the  worker  with  normal  children  and  the  worker  with 
problem  children  are  both  faced  with  a  task  for  which  they 
are  entirely  untrained  and  ( Continued  on  page  414) 


Mrs.  Petra  Cervantes,  near  her  rose  arbor  bath-house.  She  is 
making  Christmas  Bufiuelos. 

Above:  the  Tarries  children  playing  on  their  homemade 
Merry-go-Round. 

To  the  right:  Mrs.  Lupe  Tarries  pictured  with  a  cactus  which 
serves  as  her  family  Bib!e.  When  a  new  baby  is  born,  its  name 
together  with  the  date  of  birth  is  recorded  on  one  of  the  leaves 
of  this  nopal  cactus.  As  the  leaf  grows  the  record  remains, 
enlarging  with  the  growth. 
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Books  Without  Print 

By  DRUZILLA  R.  MACKEY 


special  books  the  Mexicans  have,  all 
rrad  by  the  illiterate.  But  to  know  the  books 
\  ou  must  live  among  the  readers,  and  then  you 
will  understand  among  other  things  why  clean 
new  houses  will  not  of  themselves  and  imme- 
diately make  Mexican  laborers  and  their  fam- 
ilies into  clean  new  Americans.  When  I  went  to  La  Habra  to 
share  for  a  time  the  life  of  a  California  labor  camp,  I  took  with 
me  only  an  army  cot,  a  table,  some  kitchen  chairs,  an  oil  stove 
and  a  meager  supply  of  dishes  and  cooking  utensils  ail  t 
thrown  after  me  by  my  family  a.-,  I  departed.  The  cabin  in 
which  I  was  to  live  was  like  those  of  my  neighbors. 

I  wished  the  Mexicans  to  feel  that  my  pecuniary  condition 
was  the  same  as  their  own,  that  their  problems  were  my  prob- 
lems. This  plan  worked  much  better  than  I  had  anticipated. 
In  fact,  it  worked  entirely  too  well.  My  neighbors,  seeing  my 
lack  of  household  goods  coupled  with  the  absence  of  flesh  from 
my  bones,  decided  that  even  as  they  themselves  had  often  done, 
so  was  I  waiting  anxiously  for  my  first  payday  before  stocking 
up  with  supplies.  "She  is  may  flaca,"  they  said,  "and  probably 
hungry,"  so  they  decided  in  true  Mexican  fashion  to  keep  me 
in  food  until  payday  should  arrive.  Each  morning  Mrs.  Estrada 
brought  me  a  quart  of  milk.  Mrs.  Martinez  sent  her  little  girl 
with  two  fresh  eggs.  Others  brought  boiled  corn  and  vegetables. 
These  donations,  which  came  regularly  during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  payday,  were  proffered  with  the  same  air  of  kindly 
condescension  which  we  had  so  often  observed  when  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Aid  visited  an  indigent  Mexican  family. 

SOON  after  my  arrival,  one  woman  called  me  into  her  house 
to  show  me  the  only  bathtub  in  the  camp.  It  had  been  sal- 
vaged from  a  house  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  She  said,  "When- 
ever you  wish  to  take  a  bath  just  come  here.  Come  today." 
Another  exhibited  her  new  dresser  and  comb  with  the  remark, 
i  can  use  it  right  now  if  you  want  to."  Then  it  was  I  began 
dimly  to  understand  the  Mexican  immigrants  and  to  wonder 
whether  I  had  come  to  clean  them  up  or  whether  they  were 
succoring  me. 

Even  the  short  space  of  my  first  two  weeks  was  more  com- 
pletely filled  with  new  impressions  than  I  can  ever  relate.  I 
found  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  in  the  colony  had  never 
been  inside  a  school  and  could  not  read  nor  write  a  word.  In 
all  of  the  sixty  houses  I  discovered  only  four  books;  besides 
Raffles  and  the  Arabian  Nights  there  was  a  book  on  the 
language  of  flowers,  while  the  fourth  was  an  interpretation 
of  the  meanings  of  dreams.  How  would  the  world  appear,  I 
wondered,  if  one  were  unable  to  read  ?  For  several  months  I 
read  nothing  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  began  to  think, 
-ad  of  following  what  somebody  else  had  thought  and 
•*en  down,  I  thought  for  myself.  Sometimes  I  would  spend 
an  entire  evening  just  thinking.  I  recommend  it  to  you.  But  I 
soon  realized  that  even  this  did  not  give  me  the  actual  outlook 
of  the  illiterate  because  I  had  a  background  of  books  and 
training  of  the  mind  with  which  to  do  my  thinking.  So  I  still 
pondered  the  question,  What  is  the  mental  food  of  the 
illiterate  Mexican? 


Because  I  wished  to  know  every  phase  of  Mexican  life  I 
accompanied  some  of  my  near  neighbors  on  their  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  the  quack  doctors  who  did  a  land-office  businr^ 
in  the  Plaza  district  of  Los  Angeles.  I  was  dubious  about  the 
medical  integrity  of  these  well-to-do  gentlemen,  but  my 
respect  for  their  understanding  of  Mexican  psychology  grew 
with  every  visit.  Before  gaining  admittance  to  the  private 
sanctum  we  usually  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  the  crowded  waiting- 
room.  There  were  no  worn  copies  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
Saturday  Evening  Post  or  Hygeia  with  which  to  beguile  the 
long  minutes,  but  to  the  Mexicans  this  hour  was  one  of  the 
enjoyable  features  of  the  trip  because  on  the  center  table 
there  stood  always  a  phonograph  with  a  pile  of  records  con- 
veniently at  hand.  I  remembered  then  how  often  in  the  city  I 
had  seen  groups  assembled  about  a  phonograph  (today  it  is 
usually  a  radio)  during  the  long  evenings  or  the  longer  rainy 
days  of  unemployment. 

Here,  I  decided,  was  one  of  the  books  with  which  a  Mexican 
entertains  himself— an  unprinted  Mexican  book.  The  only 
reason  that  California  is  not  a  center  of  Mexican  composers 
and  musicians  of  ability  is  because  most  of  them  are  too  poor 
to  buy  instruments  and  take  the  lessons.  With  a  guitar,  cheapest 
of  instruments,  the  Mexican  troubador  entertains  his  neigh- 
bors for  hours,  singing  original  songs  usually  improvised  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  without  a  thought  of  possible  fame. 
An  educated  Mexican  once  told  me  how  his  religious  father, 
imbued  with  old-time  ideas,  would  not  allow  his  children  to 
sing  secular  songs  or  learn  to  play  any  instrument  which  might 
lead  them  to  depart  from  his  ruling.  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  the  pathos  in  his  voice  as  he  ended  the  story:  "And  so 
I  never  learned  to  play.  I  was  an  undernourished  child  because, 
you  know,  to  a  Mexican  music  is  the  bread  of  the  spirit." 

A  NOTHER  unprinted  book  of  these  illiterate  laborers  was 
_/~\_  made  up  of  the  carefully  tended  gardens  around  each 
little  cottage.  According  to  an  old  legend,  Quetzalcoatl,  the 
Fair  God,  taught  the  ancient  Mexicans  how  to  grow  corn  so 
large  that  one  ear  was  all  a  man  could  carry.  Mexicans  still 
raise  bigger  and  better  corn  than  anybody  else.  In  each  small 
garden  the  family  established  their  little  milpa  or  cornfield. 
Around  the  cornstalks  they  planted  red  Mexican  beans  which 
soon  decorated  the  stalks  with  windings  of  scarlet  bloom. 
Shaky  little  arbors  supported  luxuriant  squash-vines  of  several 
varieties  and  there  was  always  the  flower-bed  filled  with  a 
wealth  of  bloom  which  the  Mexicans  endowed  with  pic- 
turesque names:  The  Little  Hands,  Wings  of  the  Angels, 
Joseph's  Coat.  Common  hollyhocks  became,  The  Roses  of 
Saint  Joseph.  There  were  Fragrance  of  the  Night  and  the 
almost  sacred  poinsettia,  Flower  of  Christmas  Eve.  Of  every 
fiesta,  flowers  were  an  important  part.  On  my  birthday,  my 
house  was  filled  with  flowers.  Last  week  when  I  went  home 
with  one  of  our  Mexican  girls  after  her  graduation  I  found 
her  poor  little  house  in  a  court  had  been  made  a  bower  of 
color  and  fragrance.  "The  neighbors  are  too  poor,"  she  said, 
"to  give  me  graduation  presents,  but  they  all  brought  me 
flowers."  Even  when  a  (Continued  on  page  41 1 ) 
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plight  of  the  farmer,  the  wage-earner  and 
the  lower  paid  white-collar  worker  is  pretty 
well  known.  We  may  not  be  able  to  do  much 
about  it,  but  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
these  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  de- 
pression. Yet  there  is  another  group  which  is 
tragically  affected.  It  is  made  up  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
upper  fringe  of  the  middle  class,  especially  those  in  the  every- 
day business  world.  This  is  the  group  of  the  fairly  well-to-do 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  life  more  or  less  in  terms 
of  comforts  and  advantages  which  are  bought  with  money. 
They  are  the  executives,  technical  experts,  efficiency  men,  pro- 
moters, lawyers,  advertisers,  managers  and  the  like.  Economic 
chaos  soon  sweeps  them  to  the  border-line  and  before  long 
pushes  them  over.  The  kind  of  readjustment  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  is  heroic.  They  undergo  months  of  torture 
before  they  darken  the  door  of  a  relief  agency. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  discover  from  physicians, 
clergymen,  social  and  relief  workers  plenty  of  evidence  of  their 
tragic  condition.  Let  us  look  at  several  typical  cases. 

The  first  concerns  a  man  who  for  twelve  years  had  been  a 
factory  superintendent.  Three  years  ago  a  business  merger  was 
consummated  that  promised  to  result  in  advantage  to  every- 
body. But  what  happened  in  1930  and  1931  upset  all  calcula- 
tions. It  was  soon  evident  that  the  personnel  in  the  enlarged 
factory  must  be  cut  down. 
The  superintendent  was  let 
out.  It  was  an  incredible  ex- 
perience, but  it  had  to  be  en- 
dured. Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, as  the  future  will 
tell,  he  owned  his  own  home 
and  had  some  money  invested. 
An  immediate  adjustment  was 
made.  The  children  were 
taken  out  of  private  school 
and  put  into  the  public  school. 
Help  in  the  house  was  dis- 
pensed with.  An  automobile 
went  to  the  second-hand 
dealer.  Fortified  by  years  of 
experience  and  many  personal 
friendships,  the  man  set  out 
to  seek  a  new  job.  That  was 
a  year  ago.  He  is  still  look- 
ing. His  faith  in  life  and  peo- 
ple wavers. 

The  second  case  involves  an 
electrical  engineer  who,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  received  his 
last  pay-check.  He  began  im- 
mediately seeking  another  job 
within  his  profession.  He 
quickly  discovered  that  he  was 
part  of  a  large  company  of 
electrical  men  who  were  no 
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longer  needed.  He  made  an  immediate  adjustment.  He  moved 
his  family  to  a  comfortable  summer  home  belonging  to  rela- 
tives near  a  village  in  the  country.  That  was  in  the  spring. 
He  continued  diligently  to  search  for  work.  The  summer  home 
became  an  autumn  home.  It  turned  out  also  to  be  a  winter 
home.  The  children  had  a  taste  of  the  rural  school.  The  wife, 
separated  from  her  friends  and  without  her  accustomed  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  faced  the  inevitable,  but  without  much 
happiness.  She  at  first  declared  she  would  not  stay  all  winter, 
and  one  wonders  what  may  happen  with  a  second  and  third 
winter  in  prospect.  A  sort  of  bewildered  resentment,  on  her 
part,  makes  for  uneasiness  in  the  home.  Her  husband  made 
use  of  his  practical  ingenuity  and  was  soon  the  handy-man  of 
the  village  in  matters  of  plumbing,  heating  and  general  odd 
jobs  requiring  more  than  unskilled  attention.  As  yet  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  will  have  any  other  employment. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  a  man  in  his  fifties  was  offered  a  fine 
increase  in  salary  in  a  line  of  work  somewhat  different  from 
his  accustomed  business.  He  declined  the  offer.  He  said,  "I 
have  been  with  Company  A  for  twenty  years.  I  have  put  in 
my  best  efforts  with  them  here  at  home  and  even  established 
their  business  abroad.  I  am  too  old  to  change.  I  am  with  Com- 
pany A  for  life."  But  in  these  two  years  Company  A  has  had 
to  merge  with  a  rival  company  and  even  that  has  not  restored 
economic  health.  One  day  the  man  who  thought  he  was  fixed 

for  life  went  out  of  the  office 
with  a  dismissal  paper  in  his 
hand.  Even  after  several 
weeks,  he  could  hardly  grasp 
what  had  happened.  Yet  he  is 
aware  that  his  experience  and 
associations  are  such  that  he 
ought  to  land  a  job  if  anybody 
can.  He  says  that  he  does  not 
worry,  but  confesses  to  a  sup- 
pressed uneasiness  lest  his  busi- 
ness career  may  be  over. 
Standpat  Republican  all  his 
days,  he  now  says  he  doesn't 
blame  people  for  turning  rad- 
ical. 

College  people  of  the  better 
type  are  also  involved.  There 
are  living  today,  with  their 
three  children,  the  youngest  a 
baby,  in  a  most  unattractive 
apartment  surrounded  by  un- 
congenial people,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  both  graduates  of 
prominent  colleges.  Not  so 
many  months  ago  they  lived 
in  an  almost  pretentious  sub- 
urban home.  The  husband 
was  a  supervisor  for  an  invest- 
ment house.  There  is  no  need 
to  explain  the  loss  of  his  job 
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and  on  top  of  that,  considerable  money  was  lost  in  an  out-and- 
out  swindle.  Sensing  the  situation  at  once,  they  sold  much  of 
their  furniture  and  established  themselves  in  their  present 
quarters.  They  borrowed  money  from  the  husband's  mother 
and  later  from  the  wife's  sister.  The  search  for  a  job  was  per- 
sistent and  courageous.  None  was  found.  Resources  of  relatives 
and  friends  exhausted,  the  man  and  his  wife  came  to  a  relief 
bureau  with  one  simple  question,  "What  are  we  to  do?" 

They  had  at  that  time  actually  no  food  in  the  house.  A 
social  worker  was  sent  at  once  with  some  provisions.  She 
realized  immediately  that  she  was  dealing  with  sensitive  and 
refined  people.  The  situation  was  desperate,  but  their  spirits 
were  not  yet  broken.  The  wife  and  mother,  accustomed  to 
maid-service  all  her  life,  did  not  know  how  to  plan ;  how  to  get 
the  most  from  grocery  money ;  not  even  how  to  use  electric 
lights  with  economy.  She  responded  splendidly,  however,  to  all 
suggestions  from  the  relief  worker  and  adjusted  herself  to  the 
situation  so  well  that  an  extra  allowance  of  money  and  milk 
was  granted  by  the  relief  station.  The  husband,  searching  for 
any  kind  of  work,  finally  came  in  late  one  night,  his  face 
flushed  and  excited.  He  had  landed  a  block-aid  job  at  $24  a 
week.  He  explained  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "We  are  going 
to  put  this  over  IOO  per  cent." 

The  case  of  a  ship  broker  is  typical  of  another  group  of 
sufferers.  This  man  has  been  in  business  for  himself,  buying 
small  ships,  reconditioning  and  selling  them.  He  got  caught 
with  too  many  boats  on  his  hands  but  was  shrewd  enough  to 
get  rid  of  some  at  a  small  loss.  One  contract  looked  especially 
promising.  He  sold  a  large  boat  under  agreement  to  put  it  in 
first-class  condition.  He  invested  all  of  the  money  he  had  left 
in  this  one  affair  and  borrowed  in  addition  for  the  repair  work. 
Then  the  prospective  buyer  met  reverses  and  could  not  take 
the  boat.  The  ship  broker  found  himself  unable  to  sell  or  to 
borrow  more  money-.  He  couldn't  carry  on  his  business;  he 
couldn't  get  funds  to  run  his  home.  All  of  his  immediate 
friends  had  been  unable  to  loan  him  enough  to  meet  per- 
sonal requirements.  He  has  sold  every  loose  article  that 
was  saleable  and  appealed  to  a  relief  agency  for  the  payment 
of  rent,  light  bills  and  money  for  food.  The  family  jewelry, 
including  a  diamond  engagement  ring,  are  in  pawn.  When 
he  will  get  a  "break"  nobody  knows.  His  inferiority  complex 
grows  more  and  more  noticeable. 

STILL  another  case  is  cited  because  it  represents  a  group 
who  appear  to  be  incapable  of  making  any  adjustment  to 
their  changed  status.  This  concerns  a  husband,  wife  and  seven- 
teen-year-old boy  who  have  always  had  a  good  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  The  husband  held  a  managerial  position  in  a 
plumbing  establishment.  He  lost  his  job.  About  the  same  time, 
the  boy  developed  a  serious  bone  disease  requiring  an  operation 
and  a  long  period  of  com-alescence.  Without  the  resources  to 
maintain  their  somewhat  pretentious  home,  they  nevertheless 
refused  to  leave  it.  A  brother  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  for  a 
time,  paid  the  rent.  The  sister  of  the  wife  also  has  resources 
and  has  helped.  Hospital  bills  were  also  paid  by  these  relatives. 
The  husband,  unable  to  find  work  and  reduced  to  desperate 
circumstance*,  finally  had  to  appeal  to  a  relief  agency. 

He  took  a  three-dollar-a-day  job,  but  soon  gave  it  up  with 
the  excuse  that  he  had  to  take  care  of  the  boy  at  home.  The 
wife  is  continually  calling  the  relief  agency  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. She  thinks  it  is  terrible  that  someone  doesn't  find  a 
"position"  for  her  husband— she  refuses  to  consider  a  "job." 
-n  the  relief  worker  over  the  telephone  said  she  had  a  five- 
dollar-a-day  job  the  wife  replied,  "There  is  no  use  for  my 


husband  to  take  that  kind  of  a  job ;  why  our  doctor  costs  five 
dollars  a  day."  They  refuse  free  medical  services.  The  wife 
calls  up  the  relief  agency  frequently  and  weeps  over  the  'phone. 
Canned  vegetables  sent  in  were  rejected  at  first  with  contempt. 
Their  invalid  boy  simply  could  not  eat  such  things.  The  hus- 
band is  more  sensible,  but  the  wife  dominates  the  situation. 
She  spends  her  time  in  bewildered  despair,  insisting  that 
nobody  cares.  The  relief  agency  struggles  along  as  best  it  can. 
What  the  future  holds,  nobody  can  predict. 

Perhaps  a  list  of  typical  cases  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  an  insurance  broker  who  is  pretty  sure  to  face 
arrest  for  embezzlement  of  funds.  Unable  to  secure  enough 
out  of  his  business  to  live  on,  he  has  used  money  paid  in  for 
insurance,  which  should  have  been  forwarded  at  once  to  the 
home  office.  Affairs  at  home  were  so  desperate  and  the  promise 
of  certain  unfinished  business  ventures  so  encouraging,  at 
least  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  used  this  money  against  his 
better  judgment.  The  promises  have  not  materialized  and  in 
trying  to  work  out  of  this  situation  he  has,  as  usual,  made 
matters  more  difficult.  Now,  only  a  very  generous  friend, 
unlikely  to  be  found,  can  save  him  from  an  ultimate  prison 
term. 

EYING  aside  for  the  moment  the  matter  of  the  mental 
and  emotional  reaction  of  these  formerly  well-to-do,  let 
us  ask,  What  does  the  future  hold  for  them?  Their  incomes 
have  been  so  drastically  cut  that  they  are  no  longer  significant, 
or  they  have  been  lost  altogether.  What  can  they  do  by  way  of 
recovering  their  former  status?  Better  to  face  the  truth  with 
them  than  offer  any  sort  of  pollyanna  doctrine. 

The  first  element  of  the  truth  which  they  have  to  face  is 
indeed  bitter.  Many  of  them  are  never  going  back  into  the 
business  or  profession  from  which  they  have  been  removed. 
At  least  for  another  generation,  if  not  permanently,  the  busi- 
ness world  is  going  to  do  without  them.  Mergers,  bank- 
ruptcies and  bank  failures,  the  concentration  of  business 
together  with  the  lessened  business  activity,  will  leave  multi- 
tudes of  professional  men  permanently  without  employment. 
Even  if  employment  in  their  lines  increases,  thousands  of 
young  men  in  training  will  have  the  advantage  when  the  re- 
assignment comes.  One  bit  of  irony  in  the  whole  situation  has 
been  that  some  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  men  have  so 
organized  business  and  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  doubling 
up  that  they  have  worked  themselves  and  their  fellows  out 
of  jobs. 

Where,  then,  shall  these  people  turn  for  a  livelihood  ?  Many 
will  seek  positions  on  lower  business  levels.  This,  however, 
will  prove  no  solution,  for  the  lower  levels  of  employment 
are  already  crowded.  A  great  number  will  be  forced  to  depend 
upon  friends  and  relatives  for  temporary  support.  This,  of 
course,  again  is  no  solution,  except  that  in  a  good  many  cases 
it  will  result  in  children  permanently  supporting  their  parents. 

Not  a  few  will  find  their  way  into  some  phase  of  selling. 
Certain  professional  people  have  always  resorted  to  this  in  an 
emergency.  For  example,  the  minister  out  of  a  job  proverbially 
turns  to  life  insurance.  With  enough  work  and  persistence, 
selling  usually  brings  some  reward,  though  the  price  paid  may 
be  terrific.  Anyone  who  rings  enough  doorbells  with  any  sort 
of  useful  commodity  will  secure  some  sort  of  return.  The 
man  cited  in  my  first  case  is  selling  supplies  required  in  even-- 
day usage  by  certain  building-trades  workers.  He  makes 
acquaintances  and  shows  his  samples  during  the  day  and  uses 
the  telephone  at  night.  "I  looked  for  over  half  an  hour  for  a 
telephone  booth  with  a  seat  in  it,"  he  said  to  me.  "Then  I 
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made  twenty  calls,  and  I  got  some  orders  too."  Quite  likely 
in  the  immediate  future  a  greater  variety  of  commodities  will 
be  sold  at  the  door.  This  is  robbing  the  storekeeper  of  his 
legitimate  business,  but  it  is  a  process  of  bringing  about  a 
re-distribution  of  income. 

Not  everyone  who  tries  will  succeed  at  the  selling  game. 
What  else  is  left?  One  might  as  well  admit  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  illegitimate  or  outlawed  business  which  presents  an 
alluring  temptation.  There  are  rackets  of  all  kinds,  and  some 
of  my  friends  tell  me  that  I  would  be  surprised  to  know  the 
people  who  are  bootlegging.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to 
understand  people  stooping  to  this  sort  of  thing  when  they 
come  to  feel  that  they  have  been  unjustly  used.  In  fact,  some 
unemployed  people  today  bitterly  reflect  that  their  honesty 
has  been  their  undoing.  A  buyer  who  recently  lost  out  in  a 
merger,  grimly  remarked  that  he  might  have  lined  his  pockets 
so  that  he  would  not  have  needed  another  job. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  only  one  other  possibility  for 
this  class  of  business  people  whose  services  are  no  longer 
required.  They  may  be  able  to  invent,  or  to  create,  some  new 
form  of  service  to  society,  and  thus  find  new  employment. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  possibly  something 
may  be  born  out  of  our  desperation.  I  happen  to  know  of  a 
widow  whose  supposedly  sound  investments  failed  her  while 
her  three  children  were  still  in  college.  She  remembered  that 
as  a  girl  she  was  an  expert  with  a  needle  and  loved  it.  Very 
much  on  the  quiet,  she  has  been  able  to  gather  a  large  group 
of  girls  from  her  immediate  neighborhood  into  her  home  where 
she  teaches  them  fine  sewing.  The  remuneration  she  gets  from 
this  is  not  large  but  it  helps. 

I  have  been  told  also  of  the  ingenuity  of  another  woman, 
whose  husband's  business,  badly  shaken  for  years,  collapsed 
in  the  present  muddle.  They  now  live  in  a  modest  home  and 
the  maids  are  gone.  The  husband  is  one  of  those  who  probably 
cannot  again  find  a  place  in  a  productive  enterprise,  but  she 
has  taught  the  community  how  to  use  a  woman's  exchange, 
both  for  convenience  and  profit— a  new  form  of  service  to  her 
community.  She  gains  her  recompense  as  its  manager. 

I  know  also  of  two  men  who  have  set  up  a  different  kind  of 
investment  agency.  They  offer  to  people  on  a  voluntary  basis 
without  any  definite  charge,  expert  advice  on  the  present 
rating  and  probable  future  of  securities.  People  may  take  the 
information  or  leave  it  and  they  may  or  may  not  pay  for  it. 

ONE  by-product  of  the  situation  may  be  significant.  Some 
of  the  people  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  country 
for  the  "big  city"  are  coming  home.  The  village  and  the 
country  town— even  the  farm,  stand  in  better  favor  just  now. 
There  were  other  factors  involved  in  the  steady  drift  to  the 
city,  but  the  promise  of  comfort  and  money  were  to  the  front. 
But  without  employment  the  city  dweller's  comfort  is  gone 
and  he  may  long  for  the  simpler  life  of  his  childhood  where 
the  garden  and  cow  and  homespun  ways  could  tide  one  over 
in  an  emergency. 

Recently,  I  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  farm  and  village  where 
I  was  reared  out  on  the  open  acres  of  the  Middlewest.  One 
morning  I  discovered  the  townsmen  in  groups  here  and  there, 
discussing  what  appeared  to  be  a  major  event.  The  details 
were  not  altogether  clear,  but  one  of  "the  boys"  had  come 
home.  He  had  been  away  for  several  years  in  one  of  our  great 
cities.  He  had  found  his  stride.  He  had  been  living  affluently. 
Then  his  job  vanished.  He  couldn't  get  another.  An  humble 
cottage  at  the  edge  of  town  was  to  house  a  new  family.  As  I 
went  about  the  two  or  three  towns  of  my  acquaintance  near 


the  old  home  where  my  parents  still  live,  I  was  surprised. 
Not  a  few  of  the  people  who  had  gone  out  to  the  cities  and 
had  been  in  good  positions,  were  back  home.  And  they  were 
still  coming.  While  agriculture  is  still  a  sick  industry,  it 
must  remain  forever  essential.  Moreover,  the  automobile,  good 
roads  and  better  school  systems  are  only  some  of  the  things 
which  have  reduced  the  disadvantages  of  rural  life.  May  there 
not  be  a  reversal  of  the  population  drift? 

Of  course,  many  are  returning  home  because  they  cannot 
help  it  and  must  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  relatives 
and  friends.  They  are  marking  time  until  they  can  go  back. 
But,  some  are  thinking  seriously  on  the  relative  merits  of 
our  complex  civilization  as  contrasted  with  the  ways  of  yes- 
terday. Some  are  going  to  experiment  with  the  simple  life. 
The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  not  many  are  trained  in  the 
high  art  of  simple  living. 

"V  TIEWED  even  from  the  most  hopeful  angle,  the  plight  of 
V  the  formerly  well-to-do  unemployed  is  tragic  beyond 
description.  Vast  multitudes  of  them  have  lost  financial 
security  forever.  In  bewilderment  and  bitterness  they  will 
seek  a  sign  of  hope  and  no  sign  will  be  given.  Some  will  give 
up  and  end  it  all,  but  a  great  majority  will  go  on  living  some 
kind  of  broken  and  frustrated  lives. 

This  is  tragedy  enough,  but  it  is  not  the  worst.  More  serious 
yet  is  the  silent  but  ominous  comment  upon  our  civilization 
implkrit  in  such  a  state  of  affairs.  America,  the  land  of  promise, 
has  betrayed  many  of  its  most  trustful  and  believing  sons  and 
daughters.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  taught  its  children  to 
believe  in  the  sure  rewards  of  industry  and  thrift.  It  has 
implied  by  its  every  emphasis  that  respectability  and  security 
are  the  fruits  of  education  and  vocational  training  when 
honestly  applied.  It  has  boasted  of  a  democracy  where  the  good 
life  is  meant  for  all.  It  has  set  a  high  premium  upon  diligence 
in  productive  endeavor.  Today,  its  promises  have  gone  to  the 
four  winds.  Millions  find  their  services  unwanted  and  the 
materials  of  life,  which  their  efforts  have  produced,  under 
lock  for  which  they  have  no  key.  They  feel  that  some  kind  of 
monstrous  trick  has  been  played  upon  them.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  after  wearisome  and  painful  rehearsals,  the  show 
has  been  cancelled  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  The  bright 
dream  of  youth  has  turned  into  a  nightmare. 

But  in  a  more  serious  sense  than  this,  their  civilization  has 
failed  them.  It  has  utterly  unfitted  them  to  face  up  to  life  all 
the  way  round.  It  has  failed  to  equip  them  with  a  culture  rooted 
in  things  which  cannot  be  shaken.  It  leaves  them  to  suffer  in 
bewilderment  or  bitterness  because  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  adversity  or  defeat.  Their  civilization  has  debauched 
them  with  a  superficial  culture  based  upon  a  philosophy  that 
the  good  life  depends  pretty  much  upon  an  abundance  of  com- 
forts and  possessions.  It  has  left  fundamental  resources  of 
personality  undeveloped,  almost  forgotten. 

There  has  always  been  a  certain  fascination  for  me  in  the 
better  English  and  French  novels  of  the  last  century.  In  them 
one  discovers  certain  admirable  characters  who  possess  spirits 
that  are  serene  and  self-reliant  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
They  have  achieved  a  discipline,  or  culture,  through  which 
the  resources  of  personality  are  made  available.  In  sickness  and 
in  health,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  plenty  and  in  want  they  find 
life  immensely  worth  living.  The  fireside  and  the  countryside, 
books,  friends,  conversation,  ideas  and  ideals,  furnish  the  stuff 
of  their  daily  bread.  American  culture  is  not  yet  conducive  to 
that  sort  of  thing.  Prosperity  brings  scant  happiness ;  without 
prosperity  misery  is  our  portion. 
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THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    DOORWAYS 


Looking  Back  to  Now 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


as  this  article  must  go  to  the  printer,  with 
scant  margin  of  time  for  verification,  there  comes 
over  the  radio  to  the  far  rural  region  where  I 
chance  to  be  staying,  the  downright  assertion  that 
Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  have  resigned  from 
the  League  of  Nations!  Obviously  it  is  a  lie  out 
of  whole  cloth,  without  a  vestige  of  foundation;  conceived  in  sin 
and  shapen  in  iniquity  from  a  source  notoriously  hostile  to  the 
League  and  all  its  works  and  aspirations  .  .  .  the  wish  father  to  the 
thought.  If  it  were  true — catastrophe,  to  all  that  has  been  pain- 
fully building  up  since  the  war  tore  out  the  foundations  from 
under  all  that  had  been.  One  must  know,  even  without  such  hasty 
inquiry  as  was  possible,  that  it  could  not  be  true;  for  all  the  signs 
and  portents  are  to  the  contrary.  No  need  of  the  geologist's  or 
even  the  historian's  time-sense  and  backward-looking  imagination, 
to  see  Now  from  the  long  future's  point  of  view  and  to  realize  the 
importance  of  these  days.  Not  since  1914— or  indeed  whatever  date 
before  that  you  may  choose  to  assume,  have  so  many  crucial  factors 
converged  into  one  vast  significance. 

Lausanne  set  the  pace.  At  that  momentous  gathering  they  went 
far.  The  major  thing  was  open  and  definite  recognition  and  irre- 
vocable registry  of  the  fact  that  Germany  can  and  will  pay  no 
more;  the  end  of  reparations,  and  with  it,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  the  end  of  the  whole  great  system  of  inter-ally  debts  and 
payments.  There  is  no  blinking  this  fact,  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  to  all  but  the  blindest  of  our  irreconcilables. 
As  Viscount  Cecil  wrote  recently: 

No  scheme  has  yet  been  devised  to  work  these  huge  unilateral 
payments  into  the  general  system  of  supply,  demand  and  exchange 
which  makes  up  the  commerce  of  the  world.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  they  can  be  looked  upon 
as  anything  but  burdens,  dis- 
advantages or  impediments  in 
the  general  task  of  economic 
recovery. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Ram- 
say MacDonald.  My  own 
memory  goes  back  to  that  after- 
noon at  Geneva  in  September 
1924,  when  he  and  Harriot 
of  France  made  their  great 
speeches  in  support  of  the 
"Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Pa- 
cific Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes,"  which  was 
afterward  scuttled  by  the  Brit- 
ish Conservatives,  speaking 
through  Austin  Chamberlain. 
Lausanne  vindicated  MacDon- 
ald and  insured  his  place  in 
history,  as  one  of  the  great 
peace-makers.  I  venture  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  long  run  Her- 
riot  will  stand  beside  him, 
hardly  less  among  great 
Frenchmen  than  Aristide  Bri- 
and  himself. 

Ensuing  upon  Lausanne 
came  the  British -French  ac- 
cord, envisaging  mutual  coun- 
cil in  international  emergency, 


but  in  a  spirit  defying  parallel  in  history:  "to  give  the  lead  in 
making  an  immediate  mutual  contribution  ...  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  .  .  .  they  will 
cooperate  with  each  other  and  other  interested  governments  .  .  ." 
There  were  attempts  to  interpret  this  as  renewal  of  the  old 
balance-of-power  stuff,  but  that  endured  hardly  over-night;  for 
almost  instantly  Germany  joined  them,  first  assuring  herself  that 
it  had  no  significance  of  hostility  against  any  other  nation,  the 
United  States  in  particular. 

AND  now — lo,  Saul  among  the  prophets!  Senator  Borah,  of  all 
unexpected  people,  discovering  that  international  debts  lie 
at  the  core  of  all  the  world's  economic  troubles,  demanding,  and 
by  direct  inference  prophesying,  that  there  must  be  a  profound 
overhauling  of  all  that  business.  Surely,  "the  world  do  move." 
And  this  convert,  mind  you,  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  is  a  fact  in  chemistry  that  when  a  crystal  is  dropped  into  a 
nearly-saturated  solution  of  the  same,  it  sets  the  whole  liquid  to 
crystallizing,  as  it  were  prematurely.  Senator  Borah  has  often  dis- 
played an  uncanny  aptitude  to  sense  the  direction  of  public  ten- 
dency. When  he  discovers  the  writing  on  the  wall,  the  foot-print 
in  the  sand,  it  is  of  no  small  significance.  He  has  beaten  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Governor  Roosevelt  to  recognition  of  the  inevitable. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  shown  some  symptoms  of  suspecting  it;  but  Mr. 
Roosevelt  still  fishes  behind  the  net.  It  is  hard  to  understand, 
except  on  the  theory  that  he  doesn't  know,  such  an  utterance  as 
this;  in  his  newly-published  volume  of  speeches:1 

I  indict  the  (Hoover)  Administration.  ...  It  has  not  summoned 
up  the  moral  courage  to  tell  the  nations  of  Europe  that  they  must 

acknowledge  the  debts  which 
their  governments  owe  to  the 
government  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

What  does  he  mean  — "ac- 
knowledge"? Heaven  knows 
they  have  acknowledged,  and 
talked  about  little  else.  We 
hold  their  notes,  and  they 
have  -paid,  thousands  of  mil- 
lions to  us.  In  Foreign  Policy 
Reports  for  April  29,  1931, 
on  "Reparations  and  the  Inter- 
Ally  Debts  in  1931,"  Prof. 
James  W.  Angell  says: 

In  the  current  year  they  (the 
inter-ally  debts,  excluding  the 
unfunded  obligations  of  Arme- 
nia and  Russia)  will  yield  us, 
together  with  our  small  direct 
receipts  from  Germany,  rough- 
ly $240,000,000. 

This  not  including  private 
debts.  At  this  writing  I  do  riot 
know,  and  cannot  wait  to  learn, 
what  Mr.  Hoover  will  say  in 
his  (Continued  on  page  409) 
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i  Government  -  Not  Politics.  By 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  New  York, 
Covici  •  Friede.  $1.00  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 
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In  which  books,  plays,  and  people  are  discussed 
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Leaders? 


NEED  leaden. 
That  is  the  single 
prescription  on 
which  the  doctors 
for  chaos 


THE    TRAGEDY     OF     HENRY     FORD,    by    Jonathan     Norton 
Leonard.  Putnam.  245  pp.  Price  »3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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R.   JUSTICE   BRANDEIS,   edited   by   Feli*  Frankfurter.    Yale 
University  Press.  232  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


ADVENTUROUS  AMERICANS,  edited  by  Devere  AUen.  Farrtr 
(r  Rinehart.  346  pp.  Price  »3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


core  of  faith.  One  other  question  re- 
mains in  mind:  Are  we  breeding  a 
new  set  of  leaders?  If  we  are,  who 
can  name  them?  Where  are  thc 
successors  of  Louis  Brandeis,  Jane 
Addams,  John  Dewey? 


agree. 

_  They   neglect   to 

tell  us  how  to  get  thc  prescription  filled.  You  cannot  make 

,u  cannot  even  buy  a  leader.  They  are  the  gift  of  God.  /-T-IHE  question  is  pointed  by  Mr.  Howe's  admirable  study  of  the 
must  nurture  them  during  peace  to  have  them  in  times  of  J_  ;ndepem}ent)  Moorfield  Storey.  We  need  almost  more  than 
peril.  Then  you  must  recognize  the  leader  and  follow  him.  B  national  leaders,  the  local  independent  of  which  Storey  was  the 
thc  people  seem  to  have  lost  the  instinct  for  knowing  a  leader.  jjew  England  type— the  man  who  is  willing  to  get  up  in  meeting 
They  have  been  fooled  too  often  by  false  leaders  created  by  pub-  and  say  h;s  say  even  if  it  means  crjtjcjsm  of  j<jols  like  Theodore 
licity,  and  when  these  bubble  reputations  explode  the  people  yowl 
with  cynical  ridicule  and  put  no  faith  in  any  man.  They  cannot 
produce  their  own  leaders  as  they  did  Lincoln  or  Debs.  If  they 


Roosevelt  or  friends  like  Cabot  Lodge;  and  who  is  willing  to  be 
called  cantankerous  if  he  can  inform  the  public  mind  or  challenge 
the  public  conscience.  Such  forces  seem  to  be  becoming  rarer  in 


could,  right  now,  it  might  mean  strange  terrors;  with  a  leader,      Qur  j^  yet  we  cannot  depend  on  broadcast  and  ballyhoo  to  get 


, 

the  Bonus  Army  in  Washington  could  have  become  a  center  of  vio- 
lence. We  need  not  apparently  fear  a  dictator  ...  we  lack  the  raw 
material.  We  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  these  last  years  of  skeptic 
"debunking"  and  illusionary  publicity. 

:i  Young  says  our  possible  leaders  have  been  deflected  into 
a  narrow  special  field  and  lack  the  general  knowledge,  broad  phil- 
osophy, and  touch  with  people.  He  might  have  added  that  many 
have  been  too  concerned  with  making  things  and  making  money 
to  perfect  themselves  in  the  arts  of  seeking  human  values  and 
sen-ing  public  causes.  When  they  risk  an  attitude  or  an  act  outside 
the  special  field,  they  look  ignorant  and  childish.  This  is  the  trag- 

of  Henry  Ford,  says  Jonathan  Leonard.  "I  want  to  do  things 
and  say  things  which  will  make  people  think."  But  he  had  not  the 
knowledge  or  thc  gift  for  thinking  in  himself.  So  this  distracted 
idealist  who  had  in  him  certain  noble  instincts— for  peace,  for  the 
old  American  simplicity,  for  a  kind  of  industrial  paternalism— lent 
his  ignorance  and  prejudices  to  foolish  ventures  or  pure  nonsense 
like  his  unfounded  anti-Semitism.  The  book  centers  on  what 
Mr.  Ford  was  not  and  so  is  perhaps  unfair  to  what  he  so  clearly 
was:  it  pictures  a  pathetic  failure,  with  roots  in  the  age-old  Amer- 
ican dualism.  It  lessens  any  idea  of  a  leader  created  by  mass  pres- 
sure. Here  was  the  ideal  specimen  of  the  chauffeur  type  for  Key- 
serling's  "chauffeur  age."  Mechanical  genius  (from  the  biq'cle 
shop  instead  of  the  log-cabin),  vast  wealth,  mass  production  and 
gigantic  popular  publicity  through  the  symbolism  of  the  old 
"flivver"— these  were  not  enough.  So  Mr.  Leonard  concludes:  "The 
country  is  no  longer  willing  to  listen  to  a  rural  Bourbon  masque- 
rading as  the  prophet  of  a  New  Era." 


THE  collection  of  papers  for  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis's  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  reveals  the  precise  opposite,  a  leadership  of 
thinking,  based  on  a  tradition  of  democracy  from  the  '48ers,  thc 
ethical  heritage  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  a  mature  philosophy  of 
society.  The  figure  is  one  of  a  great  free  mind  seeking  to  make  the 
law  foster  liberty  and  individual  values  in  a  changing  environment. 
The  book  is  the  best  conspectus  of  Mr.  Brandeis's  legal  and  social 
thought  we  have.  Thc  authors  leave  unanswered  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Justice's  concept  of  the  individual,  the  personal,  the 
imall  unit  will  endure  against  the  powerful  movement  toward  vast 
organizations.  But  they  do  prove  the  value  in  leaden  of  a  central 


down  to  the  grass  roots  and  do  the  daily  work  of  reform.  What 
Mr.  Storey  did  to  make  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  both  militant  and  educational  is  well 
known;  what  he  did  with  day-to-day  zeal  for  civic  righteousness 
that  made  the  title  "Mugwump"  one  of  honor  is  here  told  with 
a  warmth  that  offers  encouragement  to  all  local  independents. 

IS  it  possible  we  have  leaders  and  do  not  know  it?  Mayhap  we 
are  looking  for  the  spotlight  virtuosi  and  saviors  of  society  en 
masse  when  we  should  be  counting  our  blesings  as  Devere  Allen  has 
done  in  his  illuminating  anthology  of  workers  in  the  vineyard,  each 
sketched  by  some  anonymous  hand.  Perhaps  our  society  is  too  com- 
plex for  single  leaders;  if  so,  we  are  rich  in  commanders  of  divi- 
sions. You  know  most  of  them,  but  it  is  cheering  to  muster  together 
as  living  persons  twenty-four  names  that  mean  as  much  as  do  those 
of  Jane  Addams,  Bishop  McConnell,  Mrs.  Catt,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
Margaret  Sanger,  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Norman  Thomas,  Oswald 
Villard,  Roger  Baldwin,  A.  J.  Muste,  Scott  Nearing,  Paul  Douglas, 
et  al.  Here  are  the  forces  for  liberal  religion,  social  welfare,  wom- 
en's rights,  Negro  rights,  civil  liberty,  peace,  labor,  political  prog- 
ress. We  cannot  be  bound  for  hell  while  so  much  of  courage,  wis- 
dom, energy,  and  love  of  mankind  resides  amongst  us  ...  and  there 
are  others  not  listed  here. 

Why  cannot  these  glorious  powers  create  for  themselves  a  com- 
mon tool,  political  or  social,  that  through  joint  action  will  help 
each  attain  his  special  desire?  It  seems  strange  that  we  cannot  think 
of  them  as  a  unity.  They  certainly  have  a  general  common  aim. 
Arc  they  in  essence  Puritan  individualists  obeying  private  inspira- 
tions? Do  their  successes  depend  on  the  personal  and  human  touch? 
Could  their  combined  still  small  voices  not  rise  above  the  clamor 
of  mass  publicity? 

It  seems  a  good  time  to  make  the  trial.  The  liberals,  too,  need 
a  leader.  LEON  WHIPPLE 


Aristocrat-Socialist 

LASSALLE.   by  Arno  Schirokaner.    Century.    320   pp.    Price  $5   postpaid  of 
Surrey  Graphic. 


'EORG    BRANDES   characterized    Ferdinand    Lassalle    as    an 
intellectual  aristocrat  and  a  social  democrat.  Schirokauer  sub- 
title*  his   biography   as   the  tale   of  (Continued   on   page  408) 
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CIVILIZATION    AND    SOCIETY 

I  By  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS 

Edited  by  H.  W.  Odum 
This  book  contains  the  final  contributions  of  the  "dean 
of  American  sociologists."  Built  out  of  his  lectures  at 
Columbia,  it  represents  Giddings'  mature  summary  of 
his  conception  of  the  teachings  of  sociology.  In  evi- 
dence throughout  are  his  charm  of  style,  his  inimitable 
humor  and  satire,  his  keen  analysis  and  logical  think- 
ing. $2.50 

Crime,  Criminals,  and  Criminal  Justice 

I  By  N.  F.  CANTOR 

"From  the  standpoint  of  judicious  selection  of  subject- 
matter,  comprehensiveness  of  treatment  and  the  spe- 
cialized and  authoritative  training  of  the  author,  it 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself  among  American  textbooks 
on  criminology  and  penology.  .  .  .  Professor  Cantor 
is  a  qualified  expert  upon  every  problem  which  he 
touches."— HARRY  ELMER  BAnnES,Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. $3.50 


PREFACE    TO    ECONOMICS 

By  BROADUS  MITCHELL 

Frank  in  his  aims  for  human  betterment,  deeply  con- 
cerned with  present  issues  yet  fully  cognizant  of  past 
events,  Dr.  Mitchell  has  written  a  survey  of  the  field  of 
economics  that  is  significant  yet  entertaining,  popular 
in  style  but  scholarly  in  background.  $3.50 


HENRY    HOLT    AND    COMPANY 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


Medical  and  Hospital  Insurance 
for  American 
Wage-Earners 

Employees  of  mining,  lumber  and  railroad  com- 
panics  secure  medical  care  (for  non-compensation  in- 
jury and  disease)  on  the  insurance  principle.  A 
growing  number  of  American  families  are  insuring 
medical  and  hospital  care  by  paying  a  fixed  amount 
periodically  to  a  hospital  or  "group  clinic".  Do 
these  plans  afford  a  basis  for  generalized  voluntary 
medical  insurance  for  40,000,000  wage-earners?  Are 
trade  union  and  employee  sick  benefit  funds  capable 
of  development  to  include  medical  care  in  addition 
to  "income  protection"?  What  are  the  prospects 
for  compulsory  sickness  insurance  legislation?  Is 
the  attitude  of  doctors  towards  "contract  practice" 
an  obstacle  to  medical  insurance? 

These  and  other  questions  are  discussed  in  "THE 
PURCHASE  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  THROUGH 
FIXED  PERIODIC  PAYMENT"  by  Pierce  Wil- 
liams of  the  staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  (320  pages,  6x9,  cloth-bound.)  Price 
$3,  postpaid,  from  The  Survey,  or  the  publisher. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH, 
Incorporated 

51   Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


(Continued  from   page   407)  "the    power   of   illusion    and    the 

illusion  of  power."  Both  characterizations  are  apt,  for  this  meteor- 
like  figure  was  full  of  contradictions  and  anachronisms.  Lassalle  was 
a  pompous  person  with  colossal  conceit— but  in  each  crisis  of  his 
adult  life  he  ran  to  his  adopted  mother  for  spiritual  comfort  and 
periodic  injections  of  renewed  egotism.  He  was  a  man  of  action, 
a  revolutionist,  but  Karl  Marx  scorned  him  because  he  dressed  like 
a  "dandy,"  because  he  established  a  sumptuous  literary  salon  in 
Berlin  and  spent  the  money  secured  from  his  bourgeois  father  in 
entertainment  of  the  German  intelligenzia. 

Lassalle  was  one  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  personalities  whose 
passions  were  so  intense  that  they  left  the  recipient  ice-cold.  There 
seemed  to  be  too  little  sincerity,  too  much  love  of  self.  And  yet  there 
was  a  remarkably  facile  mind,  and  a  relentless  quality  of  purpose. 
He  became  the  defender  of  Sophie  von  Hatzfeld  in  a  legal  fight 
that  lasted  a  score  of  years.  He  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  Germany  and  was  responsible  for  Bis- 
marck's program  of  social  legislation.  He  founded  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Germany  despite  an  open  breach  with  Karl  Marx.  He  fell 
violently  in  love  with  Helene  von  Donniges— and  when  she  refused 
his  attentions,  he  challenged  her  fiance  to  a  duel,  and  was  mortally 
wounded.  A  brilliant  and  caustic  study  of  an  outstanding  personality 
whose  day  of  fame  is  yet  to  come  in  the  startling  developments  of 
Germany's  economic  and  political  life.  THERESA  WOI.FSON 

Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn 

The  First  Astor 

JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR,  by  Kenneth   W.  Porter.  Harvard  University  Press. 
2  Volumes.  1353  pp.  Price  $10  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  this  first  of  the  Harvard  Studies  of  Business  History,  Mr. 
Porter  presents  a  thorough  and  scholarly  account  of  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  first  business  man  to  attain  a  colossal  fortune  in 
America.  No  angle  of  Astor's  life  is  untouched.  The  great  realtor 
first  sees  life  in  a  German  village,  the  son  of  a  butcher.  The  author 
describes  Astor's  migration  to  America,  his  fur-trading  operations, 
where  he  sought  to  buy  furs  from  the  Indians  "dog  cheap"  and  sell 
them  at  home  and  abroad,  sometimes  at  a  1000  per  cent  advance;  his 
many  ventures  in  country  and  Manhattan  real  estate,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  family's  future  fortune;  his  trade  with  China, 
some  of  it  consisting  in  "utterly  illegal"  smuggling  of  Smyrna 
opium;  his  banking,  insurance,  railroad  and  other  activities.  The 
volumes  necessarily  give  considerable  insight  into  the  business  life 
of  Astor's  times.  The  documentation  is  quite  overpowering  in  its 
thoroughness. 

The  founder  of  one  of  America's  richest  houses  is  presented  in 
no  heroic  mold.  The  net  impression  gained  is  that  of  a  shrewd  busi- 
ness man  who  took  advantage  of  every  trick  of  the  trade;  an  em- 
ployer rather  kindly  disposed  to  his  immediate  business  helpers  as 
long  as  they  acknowledged  him  as  chief  but  with  utter  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  larger  group  of  men  and  women  with  whom  he 
had  dealings,  and  with  no  genuine  social  purpose. 

The  volumes  might  have  been  improved  by  a  judicious  pruning 
of  a  number  of  repetitions  and  too  detailed  passages  possessing 
little  or  no  personal  or  social  significance. 

HARRY  W.  LAIDI.FR 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 


Humanism  in  Biology 


WHAT  DARE  I  THINK?,  by  Julian  Huxley.  Harper's.  278  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  greatest  part  of  this  new  offering  of  Professor  Huxley's 
is  devoted  to  what  appears  to  be  this  eminent  biologist's  very 
recent  discovery  of  religious  Humanism,  as  preached  for  some  years 
now  by  the  more  advanced  Modernists  and  by  Unitarian  and  ex- 
Unitarian  ministers  in  America.  Even  a  hasty  trip  across  the  United 
States  would  convince  the  distinguished  grandson  of  the  redoubt- 
able Thomas  Henry  Huxley  that  the  "new"  religion  he  offers  to 
his  American  cousins  has  been  in  operation  here  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  in  a  few  instances  (e.g.,  the  weekly  radio  broadcasts 
of  Theodore  Curtis  Abell  from  Hollywood)  is  working  out,  appar- 
ently, in  accordance  with  his  heart's  desire.  However,  this  fact  does 
not  detract  from  the  interest  of  what  Huxley  has  to  say  in  support 
of  his  thesis.  It  is  all  exceedingly  comforting,  and  informed  by  a 
stimulating  optimism,  based  upon  the  findings  of  contemporary 
science. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  Professor  Huxley  has  much  of  value  to 
say  regarding  the  necessity  for  an  intelligently  applied  system  of 
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birth  control  ind  the  application  of  the  known  law*  of  heredity  to 
eugenic,  as  well  as  authenic  measures,  considered  alike  as  bio- 
logical and  lecal  problems  urgently  demand  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  large.  No  one,  perhaps,  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on 
these  subjects  than  the  author  of  this  collection  of  lectures— revised 
and  enlarged  for  this  volume. 

In  Maa  and  His  Heredity  the  role  of  genes  in  relation  to  "chance" 
and  environmental  factors  is  set  forth  in  a  fresh  and  wholly  charm- 
ing manner:  "the  inheritance  is  like  the  seed,  the  environment  like 
the  soil;  and  the  organism  is  like  the  resultant  plant."  The  in- 
dividual man  or  woman  "is  always  one  of  many  possible  expres- 
sions of  a  particular  heredity  reacting  with  one  of  many  possible 
environment*-"  Neither  heredity  nor  environment  is  more  important 
than  the  other,  since  both  are  essential 

None  of  our  social  and  economic  problems  can  be  solved  until 
r  is  a  deliberate  adjustment  of  population  to  economic  processes. 
ctity  is  no  argument  against  deliberate  political  control,"  as 
witness  the  stage  regulation  of  marriage.  "As   for   liberty,   what 
greater  infringement  of  personal  liberty  can  there  be  than  conscrip- 
tion of  individual  men  for  war?  And  if  over-  or  under-populatioa 
is  a  danger  to  the  national  fabric,  why  not  conscription  of  repro- 
duction for  peace?  ...  As  the  processes  of  population-growth  and 
their  effects  are  better  understood  and  realized  we  shall  cease  to 
regard  them  as  mysteries  beyond  our  interference,  but  see  in  them 
another  field  which  the  labors  of  knowledge  have  made  ripe  for 
the  harvest  of  rational  control."  And  it  most  be  duly  considered, 
from   another  point  of  approach,  that  we  are  now  "making  two 
•ratal  defectives  grow  where  only  one  grew  before." 

What  Dare  I  Think?  is  full  of  such  provocative  utterances. 
San   Franciict  MAVKAU  SHITLarr 


LOOKING  BACK  TO  NOW 

( Ctniiuurd  fr»m  pa$r  4104) 


speech  of  acceptance,  about  the  debt-problem  which  is  now  and  in 
the  next  administration  will  be,  the  major  perplexity  in  our  foreign 
relations;  but  Senator  Borah's  forthright  declaration,  in  favor  of 
cooperation  in  that  new  era  of  international  relationship  represented 
by  "Lausanne"  sets  up  a  standard  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  may  be. 

Even  the  Disarmament  Conference,  little  as  it  accomplished  or 
probably  can  accomplish  in  detail,  proceeded,  and  has  adjourned 
until  January  in  a  spirit  far  different  from  and  more  promising  than 
that  characterizing  previous  attempts.  And  now  the  forthcoming 
World  Economic  Conference  promises  something  real.  With  the 
United  States  participating,  in  the  attitude  urged  by  Mr.  Borah, 
it  would  mark  the  end  of  the  war  and  set  the  world  forward,  really 
facing  the  future. 


A>  for  Germany,  Hitlerism,  and  all  that  it  implies,  the  event  has 
justified  my  forecast  in  the  June  Survey  Graphic.  Hitler  "did 
his  damnedest,"  and  failed.  He  and  the  monarchist  Hugenbnrg  went 
to  their  limit,  and  it  was  not  enough.  From  now  on.  if  my  guess  is 
good,  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists  will  cut  each  other's  throats  in 
mutual  cancellation,  and  the  order-loving  Germans,  freed  at  last 
from  the  crushing  burden  of  war-tribute,  will  slowly  bat  surely 
return  to  conditions  fit  for  human  existence.  It  will  take  long;  there 
is  need  of  a  vast  patience  as  the  world  recovers  its  poise  and  irniiari 
the  slow  process  of  development.  We  are  not  at  the  edge  of  any 
Utopia,  and  the  solution  of  immediate  problems  will  only  uncover 
those  that  lie  beyond.  But  we  are  passing— I  go  so  far  as  to  say  we 
have  passed— one  of  the  great  milestones  of  human  history. 


THERE  are  things  that  require  haste.  For  instance:  a  year  ago 
the  oae  bright  spot  amid  the  encircling  gloom  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  international  opium  conference  at  Geneva  in  making  a 
convention  providing  (if  and  when  and  so  far  as  actually  enforced 
by  the  governments)  for  real  limitation  of  the  manufacture  of  nar- 
cotic drugs.  Dp  to  now,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  only  nation 
which  has  ratified  that  treaty  is  the  United  States  of  America.  So  we 
are  in  the  lead  again.  But  that  is  only  on  paper,  and  will  be  alto- 
gether futile  unless  we  are  joined,  pritr  it  April  13  nfxi—ooty 
hence-by  at  least  (Continued  •»  p*ge  411) 


A   NEW 
DEAL 

By  STUART  CHASE 


The  author  of  "The  Tragedy  of  Waste" 
and  "Men  and  Machines"  goes  even 
further  in  this  new  volume  in  calling 
the  roll  of  those  to  whom  he  ascribes 
responsibility  for  the  Depression. 

Starting  with  the  query  "What  Is  An 
Economic  System,"  Mr.  Chase  de- 
velops his  thesis  for  a  deliberately 
planned  economy  and  presents  a  frank 
brief  for  inflation  as  the  quickest  solu- 
tion of  the  current  phase. 


'•The  Road  to 
Violent  Revolu- 
tion is  blocked ; 
the  Road  to  In- 
dustrial Dictator- 
ship has  deep 
mudholes  and 
soft  shoulders; 
the  only  road  left 
is  toward  Tech- 
nology: the  dras- 
tic and  progres- 
sive revision  of 
our  entire  eco- 
nomic structure  !" 


"Mr.  Ford  and  his 
kind  have  not  yet 
understood  that 
the  frontier 
closed  in  the 
Nineties." 

"Progress!  My 
eye!  We  are  liv- 
ing on  oar  eco- 
nomic capital 
where  other  ages 
have  lived  on  eco- 
nomic income. 
Our  children  will 
have  a  bitter  bill 
to  pay." 


An  expert  diagnosis  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  social  as  well  as  commercial  de- 
pression throughout  the  world  which 
will  interest  wide  groups  outside  of 
banking,  business  and  professional 
circles. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


$2.50 


THE 

MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 

lotto*  Atlanta  New  York  Dallas 

Chicago  San  Francisco 
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TOURS 


Europe  on  Wheels,  Inc. 

Cars  to  Drive  Yourself— Cars  with  Chauffeur. 
Complete  motor  service  for  all  of  Europe. 

218    Madison    Ave.,    New    York;     14    Regent    St.,    London; 
4   Rue    ll:niiii>ii,    Paris. 


Go  Rates  on  Student  Tours 


6  COUNTRIES  flTG 

»  COUNTRIES  $845 

ALLEN  TOURS.  154  BojUlon  Stre.t,  Boii.o.  Mass. 


RESORTS 


THE  TAVERN  ON  THE   MOORS 


The  Summer  Place  you  have  waited  for, 
All  Sports.  Seashore  life.  Moderate  rates, 
Informal  talks  on  THE  WORLD  TODAY, 

Herbert   Adams    Gibbons,    Charles    Obermeyer 

Wm.  Pepperell  Montague,  Harry  W.  L.  Dana 

and  others. 

A  two  weeks*  Tacation  from  New  York,  trans- 
portation included,  from  $80  upwards.  Refer. 
ences  requested. 


A  Charming  New  England  Resort 

Chase's-on-Lake  Sunapee 

In  the  Lake  and  Mountain  Region 

Thoroughly  modern  in  its  appointments. 
Golf  and  horseback  riding  nearby. 

Boating,  bathing,  fishing. 
Fresii    vegetables,    milk    and    cream    from    our    own    farms. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  FAMILY  HOUSE 

ANNA  CHASE  P.  O.  GEORGES  MILLS,  N.  H. 


Send    for    1932    Booklet 
Western  View  Farm 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONN. 

76  miles  from  Columbut  Circle  Elevation   1,OOO  feet 

Hospitality    that    Is    unique.         It    brings    back    friends    year 

after  year. 

Swimming— Tennis — Golf — Riding — Mountain    climbing 
Or    rest    and    quiet    if    you    want    It.  Interesting    people. 

Rotas:  $8  a  day,  $49  a  week. 
Telephone:   New  Milford   440.     Edward   G.   Ohmer,    Proprietor. 


WOODSTOCK   LODGE 

A  place  of  health  and  recreation,  of  restfulness  and  peace,  in 
the  invigorating  climate  of  the  Adirondack  region,  Woodstock 
Lodge  offers  generous  hospitality  to  a  selected  clientele. 

Rates :  f  2O.OO  per  week  adults 

15.OO    "          "     children 

SEND   FOR   BOOKLET 
East  Berne,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  East  Berne  1O  F  2 


Seeing  New  York 


CITY  dwellers  no  less  than  out-of-towners  will  find  Rian  James' 
All  About  New  York  (Dutton,  1931,  $2.50)  informative.  He 
tens  of  a  number  of  foreign  theaters:  an  Irish  theater  which  produces 
the  works  of  only  Irish  playwrights;  several  Yiddish  theaters,  a 
Chinese  movie  house,  and  of  course  Hubert's  flea  circus.  Then  there 
are  the  boat  rides  down  the  bay,  up  the  river  and  around  the  island. 
Some  of  the  parks  for  swimming;  high  buildings  for  a  panorama  of 
the  city  and  its  environs  and  usually  a  grand  breeze;  bus  rides; 
different  places  to  eat;  historical  points  of  interest;  museums,  espe- 
cially the  Metropolitan  which  rivals  some  of  the  best  in  Europe;  as 
well  as  amusing  facts  and  statistics. 

And  if  you  are  gregarious,  like  doing  things  in  a  group,  and 
under  experienced  guidance,  there  are  Clarence  V.  Howell's  "for- 
eign" outings  for  an  afternoon  and  evening  (Reconciliation  Trips, 
89  Bedford  Street,  New  York  City). 


Up  To  Date 

AMERICANS  will  now  be  able  to  enjoy  most,  if  not  all,  the  com- 
_/~\_  forts  of  home  in  quite  a  number  of  Russian  cities ;  for  Intourist, 
the  Soviet  Travel  Bureau,  has  been  busy  building  twenty-two  hotels, 
at  a  cost  of  forty  million  dollars,  in  anticipation  of  twice  as  many 
visitors  this  summer.  The  New  Moscow,  for  instance,  is  not  only 
equipped  with  baths,  showers,  telephones,  elevators,  and  a  glass- 
enclosed  roof  garden  overlooking  the  Kremlin  and  the  Moscow 
River;  but  "one  five-dollar-a-day  room,  designed  for  feminine  occu- 
pancy, is  furnished  in  white  Karelian  birch,  upholstered  in  pale 
blue  silk  and  solid  silver,  the  whole  set  lifted  bodily  from  the  bou- 
doir of  Tsarina  Anne.  A  fourth  floor  room  at  four  dollars  a  day  is 
remarkable  for  its  complete  set  of  leather  furniture,  a  gift  from 
the  Emir  of  Bukhara  to  the  late  Tsar,"  etc.  All  of  which  sets  astir 
a  feeling  of  wonder  if  perchance  Russia  may  be  giving  birth  to  a 
new  triangle— royalist,  capitalist  and  proletarian! 


Spreading  Goodwill 

MORE  than  usually  opportune  in  these  bewildering  times  is  the 
work  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  which  aims 
to  spread  goodwill  and  further  human  knowledge  and  relations  be- 
tween Germany,  Austria  and  America.  And  much  that  is  of  interest 
to  Survey  Graphic  readers  is  to  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of 
its  secretary,  Wilbur  K.  Thomas. 

Some  of  the  recipients  of  awards,  which  as  will  be  noted  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  are  Jane  Addams,  who  it  is  hoped  will  be  able 
to  spend  some  time  in  Germany  during  the  coming  year.  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton  is  studying  their  industrial  sickness  insurance.  The  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Howard  Hanson,  is  canvassing  the 
works  of  young  German  composers  for  possible  production  here,  and 
will  introduce  the  best  of  our  music  over  there.  Public  opinion  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  especially  with  regard  to  reparations,  has 
been  delved  into  by  Julian  Harris,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution;  while  Mrs.  Harris,  an  author,  has  gathered  impres- 
sions of  movements  having  to  deal  with  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children,  the  position  of  women  in  public  life,  and  German  culture 
generally.  Charles  D.  Lay,  who  has  been  commissioned  to  plan  the 
new  recreational  park  for  Brooklyn,  is  becoming  fully  acquainted 
with  the  way  the  Germans  have  done  it.  The  list,  too  long  to  enu- 
merate, includes  among  other  fields,  city  planning,  adult  education, 
housing,  sanitation. 

In  their  work  of  student  and  professional  exchange,  conducted 
through  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  eighty-eight  Ameri- 
can students  representing  twenty-four  states  and  sixty  colleges  and 
universities,  have  been  studying  in  Germany,  and  eighty-five  Ger- 
man students  attending  American  educational  institutions.  To  help 
the  Germans  interpret  American  life  and  thought,  literary  books 
as  well  as  scientific  magazines  and  journals  are  being  provided  via 
the  Germanistic  Society  of  America.  All  of  which  is  of  course  but 
a  fragmentary  statement  of  the  Foundation's  endeavors. 
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(Continued  from  faft  409)  four  of  the  other  manufacturing 

countries;  namely.  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  the 

.rrlands,  Switzerland,  Turkey.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  the  new  convention  into  force  before  July  13,  failing  which  it 
dies  automatically,  and  the  whole  weary  business  must  begin  over 
again.  It  is  therefore  very  much  up  to  our  own  government,  which 
ha>  professed  itself  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  registered  in  the 
convention,  to  intimate  with  all  emphasis  con-Utcnt  with  diplomatic 
politeness,  its  grave  concern  lest  delay  by  its  confreres  in  ratifying 
shall  nullify  the  results  of  all  that  arduous  confabulation.  There  are 

-  not  a  few  that  some  of  the  other  manufacturing  countries  are 
deliberately  delaying  ratification,  in  a  spirit  not  distinguishable  from 
mere  sabotage,  at  the  least  making  their  action  dependent  upon  that 
of  competitors.  The  old  story.  Meanwhile,  despite  six  conferences, 
three  international  conventions,  two  international  agreements  about 
prepared  (smoking)  opium,  two  international  commissions  of  in- 
quiry, at  least  fifteen  sessions  of  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Nations;  producing  square  miles  of  printed  resolu- 
•orts,  documents,  statistical  tables  and  other  junk,  to  say 
nothing  of  thousands  of  cubic  kilometers  of  hot  air,  the  prodigious 
output  and  illicit  distribution  and  consumption  of  these  demoralizing 
drug*  continues  absolutely  unabated,  indeed  increasing. 


BOOKS  WITHOUT  PRINT 

(  Continued  from  page  401 ) 


Mexican  :»  working  on  the  railroad  and  his  family  lives  in  a  freight- 
car,  they  mu*t  have  a  window-box  or  pots  of  flowers.  They  are  a 
•>.  They  are  one  of  their  imprinted  books. 

Having  received  numerous  enjoinders  from  surrounding  Americans 
who  have  a  fetish  of  the  bathtub,  I  conscientiously  talked  to  my 
Mexican  friends  about  the  matter  of  personal  cleanliness.  They 
explained  that  they  did  the  best  they  could  to  keep  clean,  but  that 
taking  a  bath  in  an  outhouse,  their  only  refuge  for  privacy,  is  a 
cold  and  uncomfortable  business.  It  was  several  years  before  I 
realized  just  how  bard  they  do  try  not  only  for  beauty  but  for 
cleanliness  as  well. 

-  I  had  left  La  Habra  Camp  I  returned  one  day  for  a  visit 
and    my   friend    Mrs.    Cervantes    welcomed    me    with    enthusiasm. 

"Do  come  to  my  garden,"  she  said,  "I  have  something  you  will 
like  to  see.  Look  at  the  bathroom  my  husband  has  built  beside  our 
backdoor."  There  I  found  that  Mr.  Cervantes  had  devised  a  tiny 
showerbath.  From  closely  laid  slats  he  had  built  an  arbor.  In  the  top 
of  this  he  had  arranged  the  hose  with  its  sprinkler  hanging  down 
to  make  a  fine  showerbath,  and  he  had  dug  a  trench  so  that  the 
water  from  the  shower  irrigated  the  garden.  The  little  arbor  was 
completely  hidden  by  a  climbing  rose  all  abloom  with  tiny  pink 
Cecil  Brunners. 

"Do  you  remember,"  continued  Mrs.  Cervantes,  "the  day  when 
the  American  ladies  from  La  Habra  came  to  visit  our  camp?  Do 
you  remember  their  kindness  in  bringing  to  each  of  us  a  bouquet? 
Mine  was  made  of  Cecil  Brunner  roses.  I  planted  two  of  them  and 
they  grew.  Then  my  husband  made  the  bananito  (little  bathroom) 
and  now  when  I  take  my  bath  I  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  rose* 
and  I  think  of  the  kind  American  ladies." 

In  any  magazine  you  may  read  today  advertisements  of  the 
expensive  shrines  which  we  Americans  erect  for  the  worship  of  the 
great  American  bathtub.  Some  of  them  resemble  lakes  with  blooming 
water  lilies,  some  are  enameled  to  resemble  the  floor  of  the  ocean, 
with  golden  fishes  swimming  about  the  walls  and  golden  faucets 
and  utensils  of  worship.  Clever  modern  designers  have  given  solemn 
thought  and  study  to  the  construction  and  embellishment  of  these 
bathrooms,  but  has  any  one  of  them  ever  devised  a  bathroom  so 
charming  as  that  bit  of  poetry*  beneath  the  Cecil  Brunner  roses? 

A  third  unprinted  Mexican  book  is  color.  Mexican  household 
decorations  are  often  crude  but  always  lively.  We  have,  in  former 
years,  been  wont  to  laugh  at  the  Mexican  propensity  for  wearing 
colors  which  look  garish  to  our  Puritanic  eye*.  We  forgot  completely 
that  under  the  tropical  sun  of  Mexico,  in  that  lambent  air,  among 
gorgeous  flowers  and  flaming  birds,  a  gay  tarapr  becomes  a  fitting 
part  of  the  landscape.  It  is  only  during  the  past  few  years,  in  which 
we  ourselves  have  gone  color-mad,  that  we  have  begun  to  enjoy  the 
Mrxican  book  of  color.  This  has  helped  us  to  read  and  understand, 
a  little,  the  imprinted  books  with  which  Mexican  painters,  notably 
Diego  Rivera,  are  teaching  a  nation  of  illiterates  today. 


Progressive  Schools 


BIRCH   WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

Coeducational  Day  School 


Pre  School 
Elementary 
High  School 


149  West  93rd 
New  York  City 

Tel.  WTCT.  9-O314 


Nursery  Through  High  School 

B.TI  mm*  Girl. 

Tr>inia«   OVM    f«r   St.dcnl   Teacben 
In  this  modern  school  children  create  for  themselves 
a    varied    and   colorful    world    and   develop   knowledge 
and  initiative  through  their  own  eager  interests. 

Write    for    Booklet:    34    Wett    68th    Street,    A'esr    York 


Waldo* 

School 


October   6 
to  May  27 


Locust  Farm  School 

NURSERY   SCHOOL  THROUGH   7TH  GRADE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
Small  group*.  Outdoor  Actirititt,  Garden*.   Hortebark 
Riding,  \attire  Lore,  Sport*.     —     Open  Year  'Round. 

Write:    CLARINDA    C   RICHARDS,   Poughqnag,   N.   Y. 


The  City  and  Country  School 

at    165   West    12th   Street,   New   York   City, 

announces   a   few   vacancies  in   its   upper  groups— boys   and 
girls,  ten  to  thirteen  years— for  the  1932-33  season. 


THE 

L  I  TT 


Tuition  —  $125  a  year 
For  Circular  Apply  to 
IR 


ELISABETH 

"Director 


WIN 


(vf     PROGRESSIVE 
_     ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL 

t  196  BLEECKER  ST  •  N.  Y.  CITY 

RED 

SCHOOL 

HOUSE 


VIRGINIA 


Follr  mrcrrtittd.  Preptm  for  eoUtsc  or  bosii. 
Akl»  f.e.ltr.  Small  claim.  Dmfilitttt  rtadr. 
Low  School  for  M..II  Wr>  in  ntw  trpanta 
fcuildin*.  Hwurmtbrr.  B.  O.  T.  C.  ftr*pr**< 
Buildinn.  IiMidt  iwhubw  PML  All  atalrtica, 
But  health  nt*rt.  Calaloc  ttth  n>r.  Dr.  J.  J. 
WlcWr.  fr.-C.  N.  J.  PtrkiM.  k  M.  Box 


WANTED-!  00  Blue  Book  Authors 

I  am  organizing  a  class  of  100  beginners,  who  will  be  taught  by  mall 
how  to  win  fame  and  fortune  through   Little  Blue  Book  authorship. 
Write  for  free  details. 
E.  H.ldcm.a-JullD.  Deck  X-M7.  Glrmrd.  Kalta.. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


discussion-group  method  of  instruct 
•*-  tion  which  is  used  in  most  of  the  courses 
necessitates  limiting  the  size  of  the  classes  to 
the  number  of  students  who  can  participate 
profitably  in  discussion.  Students  who  are 
late  in  registering  cannot  be  assured  of  field 
work  or  admission  to  all  classes. 
The  Fall  Quarter  begins 
October  third. 


The 


w  "Yor\  School  of  Social  Wor\ 

in  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


N 


orthwestern    University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1932-1933 

Professional  Training  for  Social 
Service  Group  Work   and  Recreation 

Family  Case  Work :  Domestic  Dis- 
cord   Problems,    Personality   Prob- 
lems in  Family  Case  Work 

Write  for  further  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


SUBSCRIBE    HERE 

The  Survey-Twice  a  Month-$5.00  the'crafe 

Survey  Graphic— Monthly-$3.00 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 


Name 


Address 6-1-32 


Smith  College  School 
for 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL   PSYCHIATRY,    MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students  enrolled  for  the  full  course 

are  assigned  to  a  social  agency  for 

a  period  of  nine  months'  supervised 

intensive  field  work. 


A  summer  course  of  eight  weel^s  is 
open   to   experienced   social   wor\ers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  FOR 
STUDENT  TEACHERS 

SUMMER     SCHOOL     FOR     TEACHERS     AND     PARENTS 
JULY  5  -  AUGUST  13,   1932 

COURSE  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHERS  OCT.  -  JUNE  1932-33 
Seminar  courses  and  classroom  participation 

69  BANK  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF 
SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

Two-year  program  of  graduate  training  for  principal  fields 
of  Social  Work. 

One-year  program  in  Public  Health  Nursing  for  Graduate 
Nurses. 


311  So.  Juniper  Street 


Philadelphia 
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Washington  University 

GEORGE  WARREN  BROWN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Courses  of  Training  in 
CHILD  WELFARE 
FAMILY  CASE  WORK 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

COURSE  OF  TRAINING  LEADS  TO 
THE  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Scholarships  are  available  for  properly  qualified 
graduate  students. 

Address  the  Director 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Loyola  University 

School  of  Social  Work 

Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 


UTUMN  QUARTER  OPENS 
SEPTEMBER  27,  1932 


Bulletins  and  further  information  on  request 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


School  of  Nursing  of 
Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

interested  in  the  modern,  scientific  agencies  of 
social  service 


'I  hr  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to 
the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Present  study  body  includes  graduates  of  leading  col- 
leges. Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available  for  students 
with  advanced  qualifications. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Vale  I'niveisiu  are  open  to 
qualified  student  v 

fur  catalog  and  information  addrns: 

THE  DEAN 

The  SCHOOL  of  NURSING  of  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  HAVEN  :  CONNECTICUT 


®mber$ttp  of  Chicago 

of  &nrial  &rrmrr  AumuttHtratum 


Academic  Year  1932  -  33 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  3,  1932 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  3,  1933 
Spring  Quarter  begins  April  3,  1933 
Summer  Quarter  begins  June  19,  1933 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted  as 
candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree 

Announcements  on  request 
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unprepared.  The  former,  as  we 

have   been  told,   is   supposed  to 

work   prophylactically,   to   avoid 

mistakes  and  to  effect  a  decrease 

in  the  number  of  neuroses  in  the 

generation   under   his   care   by   avoiding   superfluous    handicaps   in 

upbringing  and   limiting   himself  to  those   which   are   unavoidable. 

The  worker  with  problem  children  is  supposed  to  attempt  to  cure 

those  bad  results  which  have  proved  to  be  inevitable. 

If  those  working  with  normal  children  have  a  right  to  demand 
such  psychoanalytic  information  as  will  enable  them  to  form  a 
critical  judgment  of  their  own  work,  then  workers  with  problem 
children  are  not  asking  too  much  when  they  demand  an  initiation 
into  the  psychoanalytic  method  of  treatment,  at  least  in  such  forms 
as  apply  to  children. 


IT  is  perhaps  due  to  the  vigorous  and  expectant  interest  of  the  out- 
side world  that  in  the  psychoanalytic  groups  themselves  child 
analysis  has  undergone  a  rapid  development  in  these  last  few  years 
and  has  acquired  a  new  position.  A  decade  ago  the  attempts  at  direct 
psychoanalytic  work  with  children  were  isolated  curiosities.  Today  a 
large  number  of  analysts  are  working  wholly  or  in  part  in  this  field. 
In  the  course  of  clinical  work  and  investigation,  two  distinct  tenden- 
cies have  developed  in  child  analysis,  differing  sharply  in  the  matter 
of  technique:  that  which  is  taught  and  practiced  in  London  by 
Melanie  Klein  and  the  method  which  I  employ  in  Vienna. 

It  may  even  be  that  child  analysis  today  has  acquired  an  inde- 
pendence in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  to  which  it  has  no  right. 
As  a  special  branch  and  modification  of  psychoanalysis  itself,  it  may 
best  be  compared  to  the  psychoanalytic  treatment  of  the  psychoses, 
as  practiced  by  Dr.  Simmel  in  Berlin,  or  the  psychoanalytic  treat- 
ment of  delinquency,  as  taught  by  August  Aichhorn  in  Vienna.  But 
closer  observation  shows  that  child  analysis  is  in  no  sense  as  inde- 
pendent as  these  other  types  of  psychoanalytic  therapy.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  psychosis  and  delinquency,  the  field  of  psychoanalysis  has 
been  extended  from  the  neuroses,  to  which  it  was  originally  limited, 
to  other  pathological  states  which  were  formerly  inaccessible.  The 
psychic  mechanisms  at  the  root  of  the  psychoses  and  delinquency  are 
so  different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  neuroses,  indeed  often 
so  entirely  opposed,  that  they  have  necessitated  the  corresponding 
changes  in  the  classical  analytical  technique  which  are  to  be  found 
in  these  two  special  types  of  therapy. 

But  child  analysis,  like  the  analysis  of  adults,  is  a  treatment  of  the 
neuroses.  Like  the  analysis  of  adults,  child  analysis  seeks  to  uncover 
the  repressed  unconscious  and  to  interpret  the  transference,  in  order 
to  solve  the  neurotic  conflict.  In  this  sense  it  is  no  innovation.  Long 
before  psychoanalysts  employed  all  the  wiles  at  their  disposal  to 
make  a  direct  contact  with  young  children,  the  analysis  of  childhood 
was  the  aim  and  purpose  of  every  psychoanalytic  treatment.  Psycho- 
analytic investigation  demonstrated  the  fact  that  every  neurosis  of 
adult  life  has  as  its  precursor  a  neurosis  of  childhood.  Without  its 
prototype  in  infantile  life,  the  adult  neurosis  could  not  have  de- 
veloped ;  but  the  neurosis  of  childhood,  which  often  constitutes  a 
part  of  development,  may  heal  spontaneously  without  becoming  the 
source  of  a  later  illness.  The  task  of  psychoanalytic  therapy  has 
always  been  to  trace  the  path  from  the  neurosis  of  the  adult  patient 
back  to  the  infantile  neurosis.  Only  when  in  retrospect  the  neurotic 
conflict  of  childhood  has  been  solved  is  the  cure  of  the  neurosis  which 
has  arisen  in  adult  life  secure. 


THE  difference  between  child  analysis  and  the  analysis  of  adults 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  directly  attacks  the  infantile  neuro- 
sis, without  waiting  for  a  spontaneous  cure  or  for  its  later  recurrence 
in  adult  life.  Child  analysis  has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  fresh 
material,  material  which  in  the  treatment  of  adults  must  first  be  freed 
from  all  the  layers  which  have  been  superimposed,  painstakingly  dug 
out,  and  reconstructed  out  of  a  mass  of  distortions  and  disguises. 
The  way  back  to  early  pathogenic  experiences,  to  the  Oedipus  com- 
plex and  castration-fear,  to  early  disappointments  in  the  love-object 
and  the  inevitable  denials,  all  of  which  in  the  course  of  the  analysis 
must  be  reanimated,  is  immeasurably  shorter  in  the  analysis  of  a 
child.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  working  here  with  a  patient 
who  is  immature  in  both  judgment  and  intelligence  and  who  is  un- 
able to  cooperate  with  the  analyst  as  the  adult  patient  does  in  the 
difficult  task  of  therapy.  The  repressed  experiences  to  which  we 
must  find  our  way  back  step  by  step,  lie  closer,  but  the  clues  which 
lead  to  them  are  far  less  evident  than  in  later  life  when  the  increas- 
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ing  failure  of  the  repression- 
mechanism  offers  us  a  basis  for 
our  analytic  search.  Then,  too, 
the  child  is  less  able  to  express 
itself  in  words,  and  his  symbolic 

actions,  which  may  serve  as  substitutes,  are  far  more  ambiguous 
than  verbal  formulation.  In  addition  we  work  with  patients  who  are 
in  a  constant  state  of  development  and  change  and  whose  situation 
thus  does  not  afford  us  the  constancy  and  permanence  which  we 
ordinarily  require  for  our  analytic  work. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  child  analyst  is  expected  to  achieve 
the  same  result  with  the  infantile  neurosis  that  the  analyst  of  adults 
achieves  with  the  grown-up  neurosis.  Beyond  the  anxiety,  the  inhibi- 
tions, the  hysterical  or  obsessional  symptoms  of  the  child,  there  must 
be  sought  and  found  the  neurotic  conflict  responsible  for  these  mani- 
festations. The  analysis  must  disclose  the  two  antagonists  which  be- 
long to  the  various  parts  of  the  personality  of  the  child:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  impulse  to  satisfy  an  instinctual  wish  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  attempt  of  the  super-ego  to  restrain  this  impulse.  The 
analysis  must  determine  with  what  type  of  psychic  mechanism,  re- 
pression, negation  or  flight  from  reality,  these  two  powers  operate 
and  the  nature  of  the  compromise  finally  agreed  upon.  The  compro- 
mise itself  must  be  suspended,  the  repressions  broken  up  and  the 
antagonistic  powers,  now  made  fully  conscious,  must  be  freshly 
opposed  to  one  another.  At  this  point  we  become  aware  of  two  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  work  with  children  and  that  with 
adults. 


ONE  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  super-ego  of  the  child, 
which  is  so  severe  in  its  judgment  of  the  instinctual  wishes  and 
which  is  responsible  for  the  ensuing  repressions,  is  not  yet  so  inde- 
pendent as  it  would  appear.  It  is  still  strongly  under  the  influence 
of  some  parental  or  pedagogic  individual,  from  whom  it  has  acquired 
its  judgments  only  a  short  time  before.  Fluctuations  in  the  love- 
relation  to  this  person  frequently  occasion  fluctuations  in  the  child's 
attitude  toward  his  instinctual  wishes.  Only  after  the  infantile  neu- 
rosis is  at  an  end  is  the  relationship  between  the  instincts  and  the  ego 
of  the  child  so  stabilized  as  to  be  independent  of  the  variations  in  the 
attitude  of  the  child  to  his  love-objects.  The  dependence  of  the  childish 
super-ego  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  surprising  character  changes 
which  occur  during  child  analysis,  and  which  are  the  result  not  only 
of  the  analytic  work  but  also  the  result  of  the  direct  influence  of 
the  analyst. 

The  second  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
analytic  task,  when  the  pathogenic  conflict  has  been  made  conscious, 
the  child  is  unable  to  get  along  entirely  without  the  further  help  of 
the  analyst. 

The  immature  child  is  now  little  better  able  than  before  to  solve 
the  difficult  problem  of  what  he  is  to  do  with  the  conscious  contra- 
dictions within  himself.  There  is  the  constant  danger  that  the 
child  in  his  helplessness  and  perplexity  will  again  have  recourse  to 
those  means  which  have  served  before,  such  as  repression  or  com- 
promise, or,  if  in  the  meantime  he  has  acquired  the  courage,  that  he 
will  have  recourse  to  the  direct  satisfaction  of  his  impulses.  This 
definite  deviation  from  the  conduct  of  adult  analysis  is  nevertheless 
merely  an  adaptation  to  the  immaturity  of  the  child's  power  of  judg- 
ment, which  demands  that  the  child  analyst  aid  the  child  in  working 
out  the  solution  of  his  inner  conflicts  after  the  analysis,  instead  of 
leaving  such  aid  to  the  parents  or  pedagogues  who  have  already 
shown  themselves  inadequate  and  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  neurosis. 

These  two  differences  between  child  and  adult  analysis  derive 
from  the  structure  of  the  child  himself.  In  the  first  instance,  the  pri- 
mary factor  responsible  is  the  relatively  greater  dependence  of  the 
infantile  super-ego,  which  permits  the  environment,  that  is  to  say 
the  love-objects,  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  in  the  production  of 
the  neurosis,  In  the  second  case,  the  cause  of  the  altered  behavior 
of  the  analyst  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  development  between 
the  intellectual  and  ethical  judgments  of  the  child  and  those  of  the 
adult.  Except  for  these  two  points,  the  modifications  of  the  analytic 
technique  in  the  type  of  child  analysis  which  I  employ  are  unim- 
portant. It  is  obvious  that  one  must  frequently  deal  otherwise  with 
a  child,  according  to  its  age,  than  with  an  adult;  that  one  must  make 
the  work  more  pleasant,  because  the  child's  attitude  toward  the 
analytic  task,  as  to  work  of  all  kinds,  is  less  serious  and  less  per- 
severing than  that  of  the  adult;  that  the  child  has  less  appreciation 
of  psychic  health  than  the  adult,  because  he  has  not  yet  perceived  the 
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disturbance  of  his  power*  of  accomplishment  and  of  enjoyment  which 
will  become  evident  in  to  many  later  situations  of  life ;  and  finally, 
that  the  adult  environment  of  the  child  must  be  constantly  capable 
of  insight  into  the  child's  illness  and  the  analyst  constantly  deter- 
mined to  help  the  child,  if  there  is  to  be  any  approximation  to  the 
situation  of  adult  analysis.  The  minor  variations  of  technique  which 
have  developed  out  of  these  conditions  are  not  worth  naming.  They 
have  sprung  up  as  self-evident  necessities  from  the  differences  be- 
tween adult  and  childish  personality,  which  are  clearly  evident 
to  all  of  us. 

The  difficulties  of  child  analysis  which  are  not  present  in  adult 
analysis  are,  however,  far  surpassed  by  the  infinitely  greater  possi- 
bilities of  success.  The  incompleteness  of  development,  which  is  such 
an  obstacle  to  the  analytic  technique  itself,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  aid  toward  the  end  result.  The  personality  of  the  child  i* 
not  yet  crystallized.  The  susceptibility  to  influence  between  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  childish  personality',  instincts,  ego  and  super-ego, 
is  still  variable.  The  identifications  with  love-objects  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  ego  are  not  yet  fixed,  the  transitions  be- 
tween consciousness  and  the  unconscious  are  still  fluid,  the  reaction- 
formation*  are  not  yet  firmly  established,  and  the  possibilities  of 
sublimation  are  open  on  all  sides.  There  is  no  need  to  consider  an 
already  existing  marriage  or  career,  which  so  often  is  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  abnormal  attitudes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  adult 
patient.  The  lo*s  of  psychic  formativeness  and  the  degree  of  crystalli- 
zation of  the  personality  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  adult  analysis,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  child  we  are  able  to 
work  with  an  entire  mass  of  aptitudes,  of  which  the  adult  has  re- 
tained only  a  pan.  For  this  reason,  the  solution  of  the  infantile 
neurosis  is  ordinarily  far  more  thorough  than  that  of  the  adult, 
although  the  time  required  may  be  equally  prolonged. 

As  opposed  to  this  optimism  in  regard  to  the  success  of  child 
analysis,  one  must  admit  that  the  infantile  neurosis  is  capable  of 
spontaneous  healing  or  at  least  of  disappearing  during  the  years 
between  early  childhood  and  puberty,  when  it  frequently  recurs.  It 
is  possible  that  the  analytic  therapy  has  merely  coincided  with  an 
advance  of  development  which  would  in  any  case  have  brought  the 
child  into  a  temporary  period  of  health. 


IT  is  certainly  not  within  the  range  of  possibility  to  analyze  all 
children  during  the  period  of  their  infantile  neurosis,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  scarring  which  results  from  spontaneous  healing,  the  pro- 
duction of  undue  reaction-formations,  and  limitations  of  develop- 
ment. In  adult  analysis,  it  is  not  usually  the  analyst  who  decides 
whether  the  severity  of  the  neurosis  justifies  the  undertaking  of  the 
difficult  procedure  of  analysis.  The  patient  himself  decides,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  his  suffering,  whether  or  not  he  desires  the  help 
of  analysis.  But  in  general  the  neurotic  child  has  no  such  subjective 
standard.  With  the  exception  of  certain  forms  of  illness,  such  as 
anxiety  states,  the  child  actually  suffers  relatively  little  from  it* 
neurosis. 

Here  the  grounds  for  treatment  are  ordinarily  the  disturbance 
which  the  neurotic  child  constitutes  for  his  environment,  or  a  block  in 
his  development  which  becomes  apparent  in  a  backwardness  as  com- 
pared to  other  children.  Unfortunately,  the  environment  often  puts 
an  end  to  the  treatment  not  when  the  final  solution  of  the  neurotic 
conflict  has  been  achieved,  but  when  the  first  signs  of  normal  de- 
velopment or  of  a  moderation  of  the  disturbing  conduct  have  become 
apparent. 

Without  instruction  and  training  in  psychoanalyst*,  neither  the 
worker  with  normal  or  with  problem  children  is  fully  capable  of 
his  task.  The  former  must  judge  of  the  severity  of  the  infantile 
neurosis  and  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  it.  either  de- 
ciding to  ignore  or  to  treat  it.  The  latter  is  expected  to  treat  the 
neurosis  itself.  Workers  of  both  type*  urge  that  child  analysis  be 
made  a  special  field  and  that  it  be  taught  in  pedagogic  and  socio- 
logical institutions.  This  particular  demand,  however,  cannot  be 
complied  with. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  be  a  child  analyst  and  to  omit  the  general 
analytic  training  than  it  i*  to  be  a  pediatrician  and  to  omit  the  study 
of  general  medicine.  The  training  for  child  analysis  must  be  supple- 
mentary to  general  analytic  training  and  not  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
child  analyst  requires  for  the  treatment  of  the  infantile  neurosis  all 
the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  which  the  treatment  of  the 
adult  neurosis  demands.  Therefore  the  possibility  of  full  psycho- 
analytic training,  with  supplementary  training  in  child  analysis,  may 
well  become  the  legitimate  demand  of  the  serious  worker  in  the  field 
of  education. 


Try  strategy  on 
Mrs.  Straveski 

You  talk  the  virtues  of  deanlineM.  You  argue  and  reason. 
Mr*.  Straveski  is  tired.  She  nods  her  head — and  <1<»--  m-ilnn^. 
That's  when  it's  wise  to  show  her  how  to  get  more  cleaning 
done — with  lens  work.  Which  makes  it  good  strategy  to  tell 
her  about  FeU-Naptha. 

For  FeU-Naptha  brings  her  the  brisk  extra  help  of  two  clean- 
ers, instead  of  one.  Good  golden  soap  combined  with  plenty  of 
.   dirt -loosening  naptba.  Working  together,  they  quickly  loosen 
grime  without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water!  That  means 
1   more  time  available  for  some  general  improvement   in   the 
,   Straveski's  living  condition*. 

Write  FeU  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
FeU-Naptha.  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


"Modern  Home  Equipment" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike 
to  new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers— 
already  in  its  eleventh  edition.  It  considers 
in  turn  the  kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  gen- 
eral cleaning  equipment  and  the  laundry,  and 
gives  the  price  of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S-it  will  be  tent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert  scholarly  service.  AfTHoi's  RESEAICB 
Bi-iiAC.  516  Fifth  Arenoe,  New  York. 
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SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
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Aid  to  Intelligent  Buying 


CONSUMERS'    RESEARCH,    INC.— 

24  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City.  Stuart 
Chase,  Pres.;  F.  J.  Schlink,  Tech.  Director. 
Organized  on  a  non-commercial  basis  to  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  and  counsel  on 
goods  bought  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  In- 
dividual subscriptions  at  $2  a  year  include 
the  Handbook  of  Buying  and  periodic  bulle- 
tins. Ten  copies  of  each  sent  to  Welfare 
Agencies  at  special  rate  of  $5.  Circular  on 
request. 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES—  25  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster, 
President;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Acting  Direc- 
tor. Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  member 
Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Sup- 
ported by  Societies,  supplemented  by  gifts 
from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication.  "The 
American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY 
COUNCILS- 


ASSOCIATION    OF 
CHESTS     AND 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC. — 125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION-For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions— Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization,  De- 
linquency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the 
public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some 
of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 

RACY— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pur- 
pose: To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to 
prevent  destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive  in- 
formation accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSO- 
CIATION—450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  President;  Philip 
Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary;  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
M.D.,  General  Executive.  Objects:  Sound  pro- 
motion of  child  health,  especially  in  cooperation 
with  the  official  health  and  education  agencies. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD 
OF  HEARING,  INC. —  Promotes  the 
cause  of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  form- 
ing organizations.  President,  Austin  A.  Hay- 
den,  M.D.,  Chicago;  Executive  Secretary, 
Betty  C.  Wright,  1537-35th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Aye.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  edu- 
cation, to  combat  prostitution  and  sex  delin- 
quency; to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise 
in  organization  of  state  and  local  social-hygiene 
programs.  Annual  membership  dues  $2.00  in- 
cluding monthly  journal. 


THE    NATIONAL   COMMITTEE    FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Wil- 

Ham  H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Secretary; 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pam- 
phlets on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  men- 
tal disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  pub- 
lications sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene," 
quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene 
Bulletin,"  monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     THE 
PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  Elea- 
nor P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  Studies  scientific  advance  in  medi- 
cal and  pedagogical  knowledge  and  dissemi- 
nates practical  information  as  to  ways  of 
preventing  blindness  and  conserving  sight. 
Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures, 
charts  and  co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects 
available  on  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  Executive 
Secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  on 
home,  school,  institution  and  community.  Pub- 
lishes monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics; 
office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  of  Business  Manager,  101  East  20th  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 

WORK — Frank  J.  Bruno,  President,  St. 
Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary;  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
cienry  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  June  11-17,  1933.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Cooperation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks 
improvement  of  interracial  attitudes  and  con- 
ditions through  conference,  cooperation,  and 
popular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 
service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  President;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary;  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
Establishes  committees  of  white  and  colored 
people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" 
—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  President;  H.  S.  Braucher,  Sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    FOR    HOME 

MISSIONS — 105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  23  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally. 

Anne  Seesholtz,  Executive  Secretary  and 
Director,  Indian  Work. 

Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Secretary 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Paist,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,273  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  63  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  35  centers  in  12  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Assocaition  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing. National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  District  office  (for  social  work),  270 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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WANTED:  LEADERSHIP 

IT  is  not  clear  at  this  writing  what  official  backing  will  be  given 
this  fall  to  the  effort  to  raise  private  funds  for  relief  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  other  community  social  services.  The  President's 
Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief  is  now  without  a  chairman, 
though  Mr.  Hoover  has  promised  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Walter  S. 
Gifford.  The  President  has  given  a  kindly  blessing  to  the  Welfare 
and  Relief  Mobilization  for  which  the  Association  of  Community- 
Chests  and  Councils  has  mustered  an  imposing  National  Citizens' 
Committee,  but  he  has  given  it  no  official  status. 

As  this  issue  of  The  Survey  reaches  its  readers  on  September  15 
there  will  be  assembled  in  Washington  a  conference  of  key  men 
and  women  in  government,  business  and  social  work  who  will  fire 
the  opening  guns  of  the  Mobilization.  Mr.  Hoover  is  to  make  the 
opening  address.  What  he  says  will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  cohesive  and 
aggressive  factors  into  a  situation  which  now  lacks  them. 

Last  winter's  experience  demonstrated  the  value  of  national  rein- 
forcement of  local  efforts  to  secure  adequate  support  for  social- 
welfare  services.  It  demonstrated  too  that  cooperation  between  na- 
tional forces,  however  well  intentiooed,  is  not  enough.  What  is 
needed  this  winter  more  than  ever  before  is  unity  under  driving  lead- 
ership with  the  strength  of  official  recognition  and  prestige  added 
to  the  vigor  of  private  endeavor. 
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So  They  Say 

are  the  best  times  that  the  world  has  teen  in  many 
[_  yean— they  are  teaching  us  something.— Henry  Ford. 

There  can  be  no  social  stability  without  individual  security. 
—Oscar  Leonard,  If'aihington,  D.  C. 

There  is  a  demand  for  an  alternative  designation  for  the 
New  Poor.  What  about  "Indigentry."— Punch,  London. 

It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  human  community  differs 
very  greatly  from  an  ant  heip.—Rtbfcca  If'eit.  London. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  do  with  youth  but  educate  it.— 
Prof.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Teachers  College,  Nevj  York. 

To  the  American  public  everything  seems  fair  that  works. 
—Robert  Littell  and  John  J.  McCarthy  in  Harpert  Magazine. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  must  make  the  world  honest  before  we 
can  honestly  tell  our  children  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.— 
George  Bernard  Shaic. 

One  of  the  greatest  crimes  ever  committed  against  society 
was  the  bringing  in  of  this  depression.—  Hugh  Frayne,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

It  is  only  among  thinking  people  that  you  find  disagreement. 
The  more  they  think  the  less  they  agree.  Only  the  unthinking 
agree.-/1  J'-rf.,  in  Neva  fork  Herald  Tribune. 

No  scientific  consideration  of  the  problem  of  youthful  crime 
can  disregard  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  decent  housing 
of  the  pool.— George  W.  tVickersham,  Neia  York. 

We  who  have  spent  our  lives  teaching  know  how  slowly, 
but  how  ultimately  and  surely,  progress  comes  to  all  human 
effort.— Mary  E.  Wooley,  president,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Industry  must  not  be  permitted  to  lay  its  myriad  casualties 
periodically  at  the  door  of  philanthropy— a  grotesque  and  al- 
most criminal  procedure.— Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  Cleveland. 

Victorian  ideals  of  conduct  unsuited  to  the  machine  age  and 
to  the  age  of  mental  hygiene  dominate  our  relationships  with 
the  delinquent  child.— Miriam  ran  Waters,  Framingham,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  decision  of  public  policies  in  this  country  now  is  largely 
determined  by  resolute,  militant,  compact,  closely  organized 
minorities  that  want  something  and  get  it.— The  Rev.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Sev:  York. 

Organized  relief  is  benefiting  the  politician  more  than  the 
distressed  unemployed.  It  is  the  biggest  racket  in  the  country 
and  all  politicians  high  and  low  are  its  chief  beneficiaries.— 
Roger  W.  Babson,  economist. 

Our  splendid  and  costly  educational  program  has  done  noth- 
ing—and I  say  this  advisedly,— nothing  to  mold  the  character 
of  our  people.— Harden  L.  L.  Lavees,  Sing  Sing  Prison,  to  Ike 
National  Education  Association. 

No  longer  are  charities  supported  by  the  few.  Today  every 
tax-payer  turns  philanthropist  willy-nilly.  Men  have  to  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves  whether  they  like  it  or  not.— 
Rev.  Samuel  Henry  Prince,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

I  contend  that  the  most  practical  consideration  before  us 
today  is  to  devise,  hour-by-hour,  in  our  business  transactions, 
some  way  of  making  the  truth  pay.— Kenneth  Collins,  publicity 
director,  R.  H.  Macy  flf  C».,  Neve  York. 

The  depression  has  shown  up  the  average  American  as  a 
superstitious,  socially  maladjusted,  politically  naive,  economi- 
cally unawakened,  immature  adolescent  crying  for  the  lost 
lollypop  of  prosperity  and  pathetically  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing fundamental  or  constructive  about  it.— Dr.  ff '.  Reran 
H'olfe,  psychiatrist,  New  York. 
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The  Way  It  Was  Done 

HUNTED  out  of  Washington  at  midnight  with  tear-gas 
and  cold  steel,  harried  across  Maryland,  jockeyed  out 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  dispersion  of  the  B.E.F.  is  a  lamentable 
picture  for  Americans  to  contemplate.  It  was  the  return  on  a 
grand  scale  to  the  discredited  "passing  along"  system  of  old- 
time  poor  officers.  It  was  a  violation  of  every  modern  social 
principle  of  dealing  with  human  distress.  These  men,  unem- 
ployed ex-soldiers,  were  incontinently  thrust  back  whence  they 
had  come  without  thought  or  plan  of  what  awaited  them  there. 
If  they  had  had  jobs  or  adequate  and  secure  relief  for  their 
necessities  they  would  never  have  taken  up  that  ill-fated  march 
on  the  Capital.  Still  jobless,  still  destitute,  they  have  been 
flung  back  with  rancor  and  bitterness  added  to  their  miseries. 
Belgian  refugees,  eighteen  years  ago,  fared  better  than  they. 
What  price  our  vaunted  social  organization!  What  price 
our  American  humanities ! 

Recreation  in  Harlem 

THOSE  who  are  interested  in  seeing  an  old  social  insti- 
tution throw  off  its  husks  and  show  new  life  in  new 
times  should  follow  what  has  been  happening  to  the  schools 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  New  York.  They  were  set 
going  as  charity  schools  in  a  day  when  the  educational  needs 
of  underprivileged  children  were  badly  neglected.  The  meta- 
morphosis is  radically  exemplified  in  Columbus  Hill  Com- 
munity Center  and  the  Harlem  Children's  Center  through 
which  recreational  facilities  have  been  made  available  for  the 
Negro  children  of  New  York.  The  latter  is  a  new  installation, 
made  possible  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Tene- 
ments were  demolished,  two  playgrounds  equipped  where  a 
thousand  boys  and  girls  play  on  pleasant  days,  a  girls'  club- 
house, and  plans  (if  support  can  be  obtained)  for  a  boys'.  An 
innovation  in  the  boys'  present  quarters— an  old  building- 
is  the  reproduction  of  a  Pullman  diner  and  kitchen  where 
youngsters  can  study  the  art  of  preparing  and  serving  food. 
But  the  new  spirit  manifests  itself  in  more  than  equipment. 
Using  these  two  centers  as  a  base,  a  study  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren of  New  York  has  been  made  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  as 
secretary  of  the  Society,  which  in  an  effective  booklet  exhibits 
the  fourfold  needs  of  education,  economic  security,  health  and 
recreation,  and  focuses  on  the  latter  as  an  opportunity  for 


immediate  action.  The  report  shows  that  the  Negro  section 
of  Columbus  Hill  is  entirely  devoid  of  playgrounds  while  the 
situation  in  Harlem  is  nearly  as  bad.  A  few  recreation  centers, 
public  or  private,  attempt  to  serve  the  vast  throng  of  children 
in  this  congested  area,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Children's 
Center  opened  two  years  ago  Harlem  is  almost  barren  of 
recreation  facilities.  To  quote  Mr.  Lovejoy: 

Fortunately,  what  we  have  shown  to  be  his  greatest  need  is 
also  that  which  requires  no  lapse  of  time  to  supply.  If  it  is  argued 
that  to  bring  the  Negro  economic  status  up  to  the  white  level  will 
require  another  century  and  that  to  bring  his  health  and  educa- 
tional standards  up  to  grade  will  require  a  decade  or  two,  those 
very  facts  tend  to  dramatize  the  further  fact  that  attractive  and 
ample  recreation  facilities  for  all  his  children,  especially  in  a  city 
as  resourceful  as  New  York,  need  not  wait  for  a  century  or  for  a 
decade,  but  can  be  realized  without  a  year's  delay. 

So  Far  So  Good 

EARLY  fears  that  the  $300,000,000  federal  relief  fund 
might  degenerate  into  a  state  grab-bag  now  appear  un- 
warranted. The  rebuff  administered  to  Governor  Pinchot  was 
hard  on  the  distressed  unemployed  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
spokesman  he  was,  but  it  had  a  salutary  effect  in  certain  other 
states  with  lesser  problems  which  had  confidently  lined  up  for 
all  they  could  get.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  made  it  clear  that  federal  relief  is  no  automatic  hand-out 
to  the  states.  It  has  specified  the  information  which  it  requires 
as  a  basis  for  loans  and  has  reiterated  by  word  and  action  that 
federal  funds  are  "not  in  lieu  of  but  merely  supplemental  to" 
local,  state  and  private  funds.  Its  general  policy  is  to  make 
moderate  loans  at  first,  with  further  advances  contingent  on 
the  energy  with  which  the  local  governmental  unit  digs  into 
its  own  resources  and  demonstrates  its  capacity  for  sound 
administration. 

Social  workers  were  not  happy  when  the  administration  of 
federal  relief  was  vested  in  the  R.F.C.  They  still  regret  the 
lack  of  an  expert  advisory  committee  to  develop  broad-guage 
relief  policies— such  counsel  as  other  functions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion have  rated.  But  the  situation,  as  it  stands  at  this  writing, 
seems  on  the  whole  encouraging.  It  would  be  easy  to  pick  on 
some  of  the  procedures  of  the  R.F.C.,  but  apparently  it  is 
making  an  honest  effort  to  help  resourceless  localities  and  to 
supplement  efforts  at  self-help.  Strength  to  its  elbow! 
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Penny  -Wise  Relief       X&^M 


By  MARGARET  WEAD 

.lisistant  F.xecutire  Secretary,  New  York  Travelers  Aid  Society;  Recently  Editor,  Monthly  Summary  of  Unemployment 

Relief  Methods,  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 


EOPLE  must  eat.  Rent,  clothing,  heat  and  light  may, 
in  a  pinch,  be  staved  off.  But  from  the  fact  that  people 
must  eat  there  is  no  escape. 

"But  why  don't  you  feed  these  unemployed  on  bully-beef 
and  hard-tack  the  way  we  did  in  the  war?"  says  the  hard- 
pressed  contributor  to  relief  funds,  smarting  under  a  cut  in 
his  own  salary.  "Apply  business  principles  to  feeding  these 
people.  Business  men  would  know  how  to  do  it.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  to  cut  costs  by  buying  and  distributing  in  quantity.  A 
commissary  is  what  we  need.  That's  the  way  to  feed  the  most 
people  for  the  least  money." 

Commissary  relief  with  its  promise  of  economy  and  its 
assurance  that  food  money  will  not  be  wasted  on  luxuries  has 
in  these  days  of  shrinking  funds  and  swelling  relief  needs 
taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular  imagination,  particularly 
on  the  imagination  of  the  business  man  who  in  this  feels  him- 
self on  his  own  ground. 

That  social  workers  have  resisted  the  mass  feeding  of  the 
unemployed  by  the  commissar}'  method  is  not  due  to  failure 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  relief 
funds,  but  to  their  awareness  of  the  destructive  influences 
inherent  in  this  method  of  relief  and  to  their  knowledge  that 
its  economies  are  not  always  real. 

What  is  commissary  relief?  The  plans  vary  in  different 
cities  but,  in  brief,  all  involve  three  features:  the  purchase  of 
food  at  wholesale  prices;  its  allotment  to  local  food  depots; 
and  its  distribution  to  those  in  need  of  relief,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  standardized  package  or  fixed  food  order.  These 
orders  vary  in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  family  but 
usually  give  the  consumer  little  or  no  opportunity  for  selec- 
tion. In  addition  to  purchasing  food  wholesale,  some  commis- 
saries have  attempted  to  solicit  and  distribute  donated  foods 
as  well.  Barrels  in  local  grocery  stores  invite  the  customer  to 
"drop  in  something  for  the  unemployed".  These  donations  are 
later  distributed  through  the  commissary. 

According  to  reports  available,  more  than  thirty  cities,  large 
and  small,  widely  scattered  throughout  the  country  have  ex- 
perimented with  this  form  of  relief  during  the  last  year  or 
two.  Some  have  discontinued  the  method  after  a  period  of 
test;  others  have  extended  it.  A  city  of  104,000  population 
claims  that  it  supplies  ten  thousand  people  with  a  "fully  bal- 
anced ration"  at  a  daily  cost  of  six  cents  per  person.  This,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  the  lowest  cost  claimed  by  any 
commissary,  but  all  cities  favoring  commissaries  believe  that 
they  are  effecting  savings. 

The  consideration  of  commissaries  as  a  method  of  dispens- 
ing relief  must  swing  on  two  factors;  the  economies  if  any 
which  they-  achieve,  and  their  effect  on  the  client,  that  is  the 
recipient  of  relief,  and  on  the  community  as  a  whole.  Savings 
are  accomplished  by  wholesale  purchasing,  by  keeping  down 
overhead  through  the  use  of  unpaid  help  and  rent-free  build- 
ings, by  eliminating  deliveries,  and  by  limiting  the  order  dis- 
pensed to  a  fixed  number  of  food  stuffs.  The  question  of 
quality  immediately  arises.  Buying  in  large  quantity  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  keeping  down  cost  opens  the  way  to  inade- 
quate considerations  of  quality.  The  fact  that  the  consumer 


is  not  paying  for  his  food  tends  to  make  the  dispenser  indiffer- 
ent to  its  quality,  and  the  consumer  not  effectively  vocal  in  his 
complaints.  Thus  the  usual  check  on  quality  which  obtains 
when  food  is  paid  for  is  lost.  Some  cities  say  that  commissary 
food  has  been  so  inferior  and  so  spoiled  that  it  could  not  be 
eaten.  Thus  the  economy  at  one  end  leads  to  waste  at  the  other. 
A  few  dries  have  attempted  to  make  deliveries  of  food  pack- 
ages to  the  clients'  homes.  But  if  costs  are  to  be  kept  down 
deliveries  can  be  made  only  about  every  two  weeks,  thus  auto- 
matically eliminating  any  possibility  of  fresh  food.  Clients 
seldom  have  ice  and  have  only  limited  facilities  for  storage. 
The  unemployed  men  making  deliveries  rarely  feel  much  re- 
spect for  the  privacy  of  those  receiving  relief.  One  of  these 
men  drove  his  truck  to  the  curb  in  the  middle  of  the  block  and 
shouted  by  name  for  all  those  expecting  rations  to  come  and 
get  them. 

IF  a  commissary  is  to  mean  real  savings  few  branch  depots 
can  be  operated.  This  means  that  clients  must  walk  long  dis- 
tances with  heavy  loads.  This  may  not  spell  hardship  to  the 
business  man  who  fondly  reminisces  on  his  own  youthful  ex- 
perience. But  for  a  man  to  go  of  dire  necessity,  week  after 
week,  to  wait  in  a  dismal  line  in  a  public  place  with  others  as 
discouraged  as  he,  and  to  trudge  wearily  home  to  his  family 
with  a  bundle  of  food  calculated  merely  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together— that  is  another  story. 

The  standard  package  providing  the  same  items  for  all  is 
cheaper  and  facilitates  buying  in  quantity.  If  a  selection  of 
food  is  allowed,  it  not  only  requires  a  larger  force  to  handle 
the  orders  but  some  foods  are  not  called  for  often  and  so 
accumulate  on  the  shelf.  But  experience  has  shown  that  people 
just  won't  eat  what  they  don't  like  and  that  giving  even- 
family  the  same  order  actually  means  that  food  is  wasted. 
Only  rarely  does  the  standard  package  hold  that  variety  which 
makes  meals  appetizing  and  many  families  lack  the  money  to 
buy  even  salt  and  pepper,  tomatoes  to  make  the  macaroni  palat- 
able or  fat  to  fry  the  corn-meal  mush.  Few  standard  orders 
can  allow  the  vitamin  bearing  foods  which  are  particularly 
needed  by  young  children.  Moreover,  there  are  accepted  dif- 
ferences in  taste  between  nationalities  as  well  as  families  and 
to  these  commissaries  have  given  little  consideration.  Being 
forced  to  eat  food  selected  by  someone  else  or  to  go  hungry 
probably  does  more  to  engender  bitterness  and  resentment 
than  any  other  discipline  to  which  people  can  be  subjected. 
Planning  and  buying  their  own  food  is  the  last  bit  of  initia- 
tive and  independence  a  family  gives  up.  When  that  is  taken 
away,  no  one  need  be  surprised  if  beaten  attitudes  appear. 

In  addition  to  saving  by  fixed  order,  the  commissary  usually 
counts  on  volunteer  labor,  work  by  the  unemployed  on  work 
relief  (or  even  paid  by  rations)  to  make  it  pay  its  way.  Those 
engaged  in  unemployment  relief  work  happily  testify  to  the 
invaluable  service  of  volunteers.  But  volunteer  help  is  not  to 
be  counted  on  at  all  seasons  and  in  equal  numbers  and  dis- 
tributing food  often  does  not  appeal  to  them  for  very  long. 

When  unemployed  men  are  used  as  clerks  the  results  in  a 
number  of  cities  have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  A  little  au- 
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thority  seems  to  be  as  dangerous  in  a  commissary  as  elsewhere. 
Even  with  careful  supervision  these  clerks  take  liberties  with 
the  food  orders,  increasing  or  decreasing  as  seems  best  to  them 
and  in  some  instances  questioning  the  client's  right  to  receive 
relief  at  all.  Again,  they  sometimes  give  order  to  their  own 
friends  or  to  people  applying  directly  to  the  commissary.  Some 
clerks  have  assumed  the  functions  of  case  workers  and  have 
visited  families  in  their  homes  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
were  really  in  need  of  food. 

Some  advocates  of  commissaries  believe  that  in  addition  to 
their  alleged  economy  they  have  a  good  effect  on  the  health 
of  families.  A  few  have  attempted  to  prescribe  a  balanced 
ration  and  at  least  one  has  furnished  some  health  service  at 
the  commissary  and  has  provided  sample  menus  and  recipes. 
In  one  city,  a  cooking  demonstration  was  made  by  volunteers. 
While  such  additional  measures  are  on  the  plus  side,  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  commissaries  since  home  economists  have  been 
utilizing  them  for  years  in  relief  work. 

Behind  the  commissary  plan  also  lies,  no  doubt,  the  belief 
that  if  given  too  much  leeway,  families  will  not  be  wise  enough 
to  get  the  most  for  their  money.  Is  this  a  survival  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  idea  that  relief  can  safely  be  given  only  when 
accompanied  by  a  little  moral  or  educational  advice  ?  There  is 
need  for  making  every  penny  count  in  food  as  in  all  other 
relief  but  deciding  on  a  budget  margin  and  within  that  giving 
a  family  its  choice  of  a  limited  number  of  foods  wouLd  seem 
a  better  way  of  conserving  the  self  respect  and  the  good  will 
of  the  unemployed. 

Cities  in  which  commissaries  have  been  tried  report  that 
the  inevitable  publicity  is  bringing  the  relief  agencies  large 
numbers  of  applications  from  people  who  do  not  actually  need 
help  but  who  see  others  going  in  and  out  and  who  want  to 
get  their  share.  Sorting  out  these  unnecessary  applications  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  money.  Often  there  are  not  enough  clerks 
to  take  care  of  everyone  promptly  and  long  lines  of  discour- 
aged people  crowding  into  a  building  or  waiting  on  the  street 
bring  about  a  general  lowering  of  the  morale  of  the  city.  Some 
cities  have  felt  that  because  of  their  appearance  commissaries 
actually  become  a  deterrent  to  business.  The  whole  dreary 
picture  brings  panic  and  despair  even  to  those  lucky  enough  to 
be  employed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  business  system,  the  commissary 
plan  is  a  menace.  It  is  unfair  to  local  grocers  and  is  bound  to 
decrease  the  normal  profit  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  divert- 
ing business  which  would  otherwise  come  to  them.  In  neigh- 
borhoods where  local  grocers  are  losing  large  volumes  of 
business  because  of  the  establishment  of  a  commissary,  they 
may  find  themselves  forced  to  the  wall.  The  wholesaler  too 
may  be  affected  if  the  commissary  buys  directly  from  the  pro- 


ducer. Relief  agencies  cannot  be  expected  to  consider  only 
these  features  but  they  should  hesitate  to  establish  any  method 
of  relief  giving  which  tends  to  interfere  unduly  with  the 
normal  conduct  of  business. 

What  ways  are  there  of  bringing  together  the  interests  of 
client,  relief  agency,  wholesaler,  retailer  and  contributor  to 
unemployment  relief  funds?  Two  organizations,  the  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America  and  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  of  New  York  State  have  made 
some  study  of  this  subject,  the  former  largely  of  the  general 
disadvantages  and  advantages  claimed  for  commissary  relief 
and  the  latter  of  its  cost.  The  T.  E.  R.  A.  proposes  a  committee 
of  public  spirited  representatives  of  wholesalers,  independent 
retailers  and  chain  stores  and  a  banker  or  business  man  to 
secure  price  agreements  on  the  relief  orders  needed,  based  on 
wholesale  prices  but  less  than  current  retail  prices.  Retailers, 
including  chain  stores,  have  been  willing  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments in  a  number  of  cities  when  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  the  loss  of  a  large  volume  of  business  or  of  an  increase  in 
taxes  to  meet  relief  needs.  Quality  must  of  course  be  checked 
under  the  price  agreement  system. 

The  T.  E.  R.  A.  which  has  studied  the  comparative  whole- 
sale and  retail  cost  of  food  says  in  a  special  memorandum, 
Reduction  of  the  Cost  of  Food  Relief,  "It  is  believed  that  on 
prices  averaging  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  above  wholesale 
cost,  no  retailer  would  be  incurring  a  loss  on  relief  orders." 
Experience  in  some  cities  has  shown  that  these  reductions  can 
be  secured  and  still  permit  the  recipient  to  choose  his  own  food 
from  a  restricted  list,  even  though  this  plan  involves  more 
labor  than  putting  up  uniform  rations.  Still  lower  prices  can 
be  secured  if  a  fixed  food  order  is  used.  This  alternative  is 
discouraged  for  the  reasons  previously  given,  but  if  through 
financial  necessity  or  failure  to  reach  other  agreement,  it  has 
to  be  adopted,  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  small  order  on 
which  some  choice  is  permitted  and  which  provides  for  fresh 
food.  In  any  case,  all  orders  should  be  delivered. 

Both  organizations  named  are  emphatic  in  their  belief  that 
whatever  savings  commissaries  may  effect  are  usually  at  the 
sacrifice  of  quality  or  quantity.  The  high  percentage  of  saving 
which  commissaries  claim  is  usually  due  to  inadequate  com- 
parisons, such  as  failure  to  include  cost  of  spoilage  and  labor. 
Donations  which  can  be  used  to  supplement  in  the  beginning 
usually  drop  off  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  enterprise  is 
over.  Fourteen  years'  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  keep  people  from  drinking  if  they  want  to  drink. 
We  may  as  well  accept  the  fact  that  we  will  not  be  any  more 
successful  in  trying  to  get  unemployed  to  eat  food  some- 
one else  thinks  they  ought  to  have,  no  matter  how  much  of  it 
we  put  in  their  kitchens. 


Snapshots  at  the  Frankfurt  Conference 

By  CECILIA  RAZOVSKY 

Field  Counsellor,  National  Council  of  Jewish   Women 


,F  course,  science  is  not  made  at  social-work  confer- 
1  ences  but  as  Mary  van  Kleeck,  chairman  of  the  first 
plenary  session  of  the  Second  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  at  Frankfurt  am  Main,  July  12  to  16, 
expressed  it,  such  conferences  are  needed  "as  a  meeting  of 
minds  to  achieve  unity  through  common  thinking."  Of  no 


less  importance  is  that  imponderable  result  in  international 
understanding  and  amity  which  such  conferences  serve  to 
promote— "the  preservation  of  spiritual  values"  so  poetically 
referred  to  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  in  her  address  on  the 
first  day. 

Significant,  too,  was  the  opening  address  of  the  conference 
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president,  Dr.  Alice  Masarykova,  «"ho  welcomed  a  thousand 
delegates  from  thirty-one  countries  in  the  three  offiical  lan- 
guages, German,  French  and  English,  to  this  gathering  of 
folk  (one  missed  the  Russians)  from  Austria,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, England,  France,  Germany,  Hungary-,  Italy,  Japan, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Switzerland,  the  United 
States  and  the  rest,  with  religions  as  well  as  nations  represented. 
Gratifying  to  everyone  were  the  evidences  which  cropped 
up  all  through  the  conference  of  the  progress  in  social  think- 
ing in  Europe  since  the  Paris  meeting  in  1928.  One  felt  it  in 
the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  Dr.  Alice  Salomon  and  others 
in  the  mass  treatment  of  social  problems  and  in  the  general 
recognition  that  both  private  and  public  agencies  are  required 
in  a  unified  social  program. 


THE  program  for  the  two  plenary  sessions  carried  names 
of  international  prominence,  representing  governmental  as 
well  as  private  social  agencies:  the  Reverend  J.  C.  Pringle,  and 
Sir  Allan  Powell  of  England ;  M.  L.  Abbe  Viollet  and  Dr. 
Rene  Sand  of  France;  Dr.  Gertrude  Baumer  and  Louise 
Schroeder  of  Germany.  It  was  Gertrude  Baumer  who  pro- 
posed a  new  social  order  as  the  only  cure  for  the  present  world- 
wide economic  sickness,  and  Louise  Schroeder,  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  who  gave  a  stirring  address  at  the  final  plenary 
session  on  the  subject  of  unemployment.  It  was  this  same 
Louise  Schroeder  who  a  few  days  later  was  stoned  by  the 
onal  Socialist  Party.  The  French  Minister  of  Labor,  M. 
Bonvinson,  corrected  the  statement  that  France  had  but  3.2 
per  cent  of  unemployment  made  by  the  German  economist 
Dr.  MemelsdorfJ,  insisting  that  there  are  5  per  cent  totally 
unemployed  and  7.9  per  cent  partially  unemployed  in  France 
at  this  time.  Joanna  C.  Colcord  convinced  the  Europeans  by 
her  masterly  analysis  of  American  conditions  that  America 
too  has  joined  the  procession  of  economic  penitents.  At  the 
German  American  Institute  preceding  the  Conference,  for 
which  splendid  introduction  to  German  social  work  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  is  indebted  to  Ruth  Weiland  and  Howard  R. 
Knight,  Adele  Schreiber,  member  of  the  Reichstag,  dealt 
frankly  with  the  present  German  political  situation  and  the 
Nazi  Movement,  while  Professor  Dr.  Frieda  Wunderlich 
gave  the  Americans  a  clear  picture  of  the  social-insurance 
system  of  Germany. 

A  day  and  a  half  devoted  to  attendance  at  the  group  meet- 
ings of  the  six  commissions  left  little  time  for  any  friendly 
hobnobbing  among  the  individual  social  workers  from  differ- 
ent countries.  The  meetings  functioned  with  clock-like  pre- 
cision. The  rigidly  enforced  rules  required  each  delegate  to 
remain  with  the  group  for  which  he  had  signed  up,  and  pre- 
vented the  social  workers,  particularly  curious  Americans 
accustomed  to  shopping  around  at  their  own  national  confer- 
ences, from  sampling  the  discussions  provided  by  other  com- 
mmions.  "Too  much  cut  and  dried  program  in  the  group 
meetings  and  not  enough  time  for  free  and  general  discus- 
sion," was  the  burden  of  some  of  the  comments  at  the  American 
dinner  held  on  the  last  evening  of  the  Conference.  But  this 
criticism  was  tempered  by  Edouard  C.  Lindeman's  reminder 
that  silent  communion  too  can  produce  valuable  spiritual  by- 
products. Dr.  Richard  Cabot  vigorously  expressed  himself  on 
the  procedure  which  permitted  lengthy  printed  speeches  already 
in  the  hands  of  delegates  to  be  read  and  translated  at  the 
sessions.  True  it  was  that  the  thrilling  enthusiasm  of  the 
Monday  plenary  session  could  not  be  recaptured  at  the  final 
Thursday  session  as  the  hot  weary  delegates  waited  for  some 
spontaneous  vibrant  message  to  climax  the  week's  proceedings. 


Perhaps  the  program  laid  out  for  the  discussants  at  the  con- 
ference was  too  ambitious— witness  some  of  the  questions 
which  had  been  formulated  for  their  guidance  by  the  organiz- 
ing committee : 

What  demands  should  be  made  of  government  as  to  its  economic 
and  social  policies  to  safeguard  the  integrity,  health  and  spiritual 
development  of  the  family  ? 

What   are  the  limitations  of  social  case  work  with  individuals? 

a.  In  relation  to  the  emergencies  of  the  present  economic  crisis? 

b.  In  relation  to  other  emergencies  independent  of  the  economic 
crisis  ? 

What  should  be  the  minimum  protection  of  the  family,  as  the  goal 
of  each  civilized  country  and  safeguarded  by  international  relations? 

Crisscrossed  by  national,  political,  religious,  economic  and 
social  traditions,  these  challenging  questions,  judging  from 
findings  of  five  of  the  commissions  presented  at  the  last  session, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  answers  of  concrete  inter- 
national validity.  To  quote  a  few  of  the  findings  : 

Commission  i:  Public-health  work  and  social  work  are  closely 
inter-related  and  through  the  family  this  organization  can  best  be 
coordinated.  .  .  . 

Commission  3:  Protection  of  the  family  should  be  extended  to 
include  the  broken  family,  particularly  the  mother-child  family.  Legal 
equalization  of  illegitimate  children  with  that  of  legitimate  ii  repu- 
diated, (italics  ours)  but  there  is  unanimous  feeling  that  the  illegiti- 
mate child  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  from  the  prejudices  of 
public  opinion.  .  .  . 

Commission  4:  There  is  unanimous  agreement  that  governments 
must  provide  for  relief  and  social  insurance  either  voluntary  or 
compulsory.  .  .  . 

From  our  American  progressive  point  of  view  the  con- 
clusion regarding  the  unmarried  mother  and  illegitimate  child 
for  instance  seems  to  have  a  mid- Victorian  flavor.  In  fairness 
it  should  be  said  that  this  phrasing  was  reluctantly  agreed  to 
only  after  stormy  discussion  and  that  the  papers  on  the  subject 
were  uniform  in  their  emphasis  on  liberalized  standards.  We 
Americans  have  no  quarrel  however  with  the  conclusion  on 
social  and  unemployment  insurance  the  discussion  of  which 
yielded  much  that  we  could  bring  home.  It  might  be  added 
that  the  truly  international  implications  of  social  work  came 
to  the  fore  in  the  discussions  of  Commission  Five  dealing  with 
social  work  for  alien  families  and  for  families  separated  by 
national  boundaries,  accentuated  by  post-war  nationalistic 
legislation.  For  these  questions  are  international  and  can  only 
be  solved  through  international  action  —  which  explains  why 
Jane  Addams,  greatly  missed  at  the  conference,  heads  the 
American  branch  of  this  commission. 

WAS  the  Conference  worth  while?  Decidedly  yes!  But  a 
few  suggestions  to  the  committee  for  the  third  conference 
four  years  hence  may  be  in  order.  Let  each  country  prepare  in 
advance  a  directory  of  its  important  public  and  private  social 
agencies  with  a  brief  account  of  their  activities;  let  the  pro- 
gram committee  arrange  months  in  advance  for  informal 
group  meetings  where  language  barriers  and  individual  isola- 
tion might  be  broken  down  and  let's  find  a  way  to  finance  an 
International  Social  Service  Quarterly  to  inform  social  work- 
ers of  every  country  of  the  nature,  policies,  and  standards  of 
social  work  in  other  lands  and  of  the  new  trends  in  social 
service.  Finally,  give  us  fewer  and  shorter  papers,  more  time 
for  free  discussion  and  —  although  we  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
Mozart  opera,  the  magnificent  Goethe  drama  known  to  Amer- 
icans as  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and  the  Bach  concert,  let  us 
have  more  time  for  recreation,  that  we  may  laugh  and  play 
together  as  well  as  think  together. 


Play  Unites  the  Nations 

By  T.  E.  RIVERS 

Administrative  Secretary,  First  International  Recreation   Congress 


^TIZENS-AT-LARGE  of  some  twenty-eight  differ- 
ent countries,  men  and  women  cognizant  of  their 
national  recreational  interests,  policies  and  programs 
gathered  at  Los  Angeles  the  last  week  in  July  with  professional 
recreation  leaders  for  the  first  International  Recreation  Con- 
gress. Of  the  654  registered  delegates  101  were  from  foreign 
countries. 

Because  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Recreation  Congress 
to  the  Tenth  Olympiad,  many  of  the  foreign  delegates  were 
representative  of  sport  and  physical-activity  interests.  It  was 
a  delight,  however,  to  the  American  delegates  to  note  how 
these  Olympic  leaders  thought  of  the  Olympic  Games  as  only 
the  culmination  for  the  few  excellent  best  of  what  should  in 
every  country  be  a  widely  expanded  program  of  physical 
activity  organized  chiefly  on  a  recreational  basis  and  includ- 
ing activities  for  everybody.  No  one  made  this  clearer  than 
Count  de  Baillet-Latour,  Chairman  of  the  Tenth  Olympiad 
and  delegate  to  the  Congress  from  Belgium.  It  was  his  hope 
that  from  this  Congress  might  come  an  increased  perception 
of  this  important  relationship  between  the  Olympiads  and 
nation-wide  recreation,  and  that  Olympic  authorities  in  every 
country  would  lend  their  influence  to  secure  opportunities  for 
mass  participation  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  sports. 

Every  nation,  as  represented  by  its  spokesman  at  the  Con- 
gress, seems  to  realize  the  inevitableness  of  increased  leisure 
even  in  normal  times.  Practically  all  the  speakers  recognized 
this  as  an  urgent  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  recreation 
has  much  to  contribute.  Sir  Noel  Curtis-Bennett  of  England 
emphasized  the  spiritual  value  of  the  recreation  movement  con- 
cerned as  it  is  with  the  building  of  personality  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  life  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  Dr.  Theodor  Lewald 
of  Germany  explained  and  defended  the  expenditures  of  the 
German  nation  for  athletic  facilities  and  sport  arenas,  the 
construction  of  which  was  undertaken  chiefly  to  provide  made 
work  for  the  unemployed  and  the  extent  of  which,  in  spite  of 
the  publicity  given  to  it,  is  far  less  extensive  than  in  America. 
Dr.  Lewald  championed  the  provision  of  these  recreational 
facilities  because  of  the  overpowering  need  of  the  people  for 
wholesome  activity  not  only  in  these  days  of  abnormal  but  in 
future  days  of  normal  leisure.  The  same  message  came  even 
from  the  Oriental  countries  in  which  industrial  growth  has 
not  reached  the  dimensions  of  Occidental  development. 

Perhaps  in  the  United  States  more  than  in  other  countries 
has  a  unified  recreation  movement  been  realized  in  a  wide- 
spread program  embracing  the  general  interests  of  mankind, 
not  only  in  games  and  sports  but  in  music,  drama,  arts  and 
crafts,  na'ture  activities,  and  the  like.  No  American,  however, 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  universality  of  the  thinking 
in  many  countries  on  all  of  these  questions  and  with  the  great 
strides  that  have  been  made  everywhere,  notably  in  South 
America,  India,  Japan  and  China,  where  careful  nation-wide 
planning  is  the  basis  of  progress.  Uruguay  has  a  project  which 
calls  for  at  least  one  playground  for  every  community  of  five 
hundred  population  or  more,  and  is  appropriating  $200,000 
annually,  with  the  promise  of  an  increase  to  $1,000,000,  to 


develop  the  program.  The  National  Playing  Fields  Associa- 
tion of  England  has  in  five  years  more  than  doubled  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  actual  playing  fields  in  cities,  counties  and 
villages  of  Great  Britain.  The  influx  of  western  sports  and 
games  into  the  Oriental  countries  has  been  marked.  Dr. 
Kishii,  delegate  from  Japan,  called  baseball  the  national  game 
of  his  country. 

The  universality  of  play,  the  amity  and  good-will  which  it 
creates,  the  possibility  of  its  influence  on  better  international 
relationships  became  a  settled  conviction  with  the  delegates. 
Probably  the  outstanding  impression  of  the  Conference  was 
one  of  fellowship  and  of  joy  in  fellowship.  The  delegates  sang 
dozens  of  each  other's  folk-songs  and  four  hundred  of  them 
joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  German  folk-dance  taught  to 
them  by  Dr.  Arthur  Holz  of  the  German  delegation.  His 
technique  was  skilful,  the  dance  itself  delightful  and  the 
general  enjoyment  obvious. 

THE  Play  Festival,  presented  in  the  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasa- 
dena by  more  than  two  thousand  children  and  adults  from 
the  playgrounds  of  Los  Angeles  and  neighboring  cities,  was 
as  beautiful  and  colorful  as  a  Ziegfeld  stage  presentation.  It 
was  also  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  universal  appeal  and 
the  unifying  possibilities  of  play.  Thirty-five  thousand  people 
saw  this  presentation,  ten  thousand  witnessed  the  Legend  of 
the  Pool,  presented  at  the  Olympic  Swimming  Stadium  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Playground  Department,  and  four  thousand 
attended  the  amateur  music  demonstration  by  orchestras, 
bands  and  choral  groups  in  the  outdoor  Greek  Theater  in 
Griffith  Park. 

The  hospitality  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  sister  cities  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference.  The  weather  was 
fine,  the  city  beautiful,  the  facilities  adequate  and  the  people 
generous.  These  cities  of  Southern  California  have  long  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  recreation,  and  have  long  maintained  under 
competent  leadership  public-recreation  programs  rich  in  in- 
terest embracing  in  their  variety  music,  drama,  games,  sports, 
handcraft,  the  arts  and  nature-lore.  So  the  play  demonstrations 
put  on  in  connection  with  the  Congress  by  the  local  depart- 
ments were  a  rich  illustration  of  a  conception  of  recreation  that 
is  a  real  contribution  to  the  leisure  and  life  of  the  people. 

This  was  the  first  International  Recreation  Congress.  Its 
success  is  reflected  in  the  probability  that  a  second  one  will 
be  held  four  years  hence  in  the  country  of  the  next  Olympiad 
—Germany.  The  Congress  voted  unanimously  to  ask  for  such 
a  gathering,  and  Dr.  Theodor  Lewald,  chairman  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Physical  Education,  as  well  as  of 
the  German  Olympic  Committee,  gave  assurance  that  his 
Committee  would  further  the  undertaking. 

The  Congress  closed  on  a  note  of  fellowship.  Men  and 
women  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  told  what  the 
Congress  had  meant  to  them,  and  would  mean  to  their  coun- 
tries. As  delegates  from  twenty-eight  nations  joined  hands  and 
sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  hope 
in  the  slogan  "Play  Unites  the  Nations." 
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New  Walls  for  Old 

By  SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 


PE  all  dearly  love  a  sensational  adventure,  and  are 
apt  to  ignore  achievements  that  are  more  prosaic 
but  more  significant  in  shaping  our  lives.  We  hear 
more  of  Lindbergh  than  of  the  Wrights. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  economic  field  commentators  have  seen 
the  romance  of  new  techniques.  They  have  recognized  them 
as  the  real  makers  of  history.  The  dramatic  history'  of  what 
the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  power  loom  has  done  in 
molding  the  daily  lives  of  our  civilization  fills  our  bookcases. 
But  in  the  field  of  social  work  the  customary  neglect  of  the 
non-sensational  has  prevailed.  Thus  practically  little  public 
recognition  has  been  accorded  the  revolution  wrought  by  the 
development  of  the  American  case-work  method.  Despite  the 
fact  that  case  work  has  given  us  in  the  social  field  a  new 
method  of  control  as  potent  as,  let  us  say,  the  control  of  the 
gasoline  explosion  in  the  field  of  transportation,  few  people 
even  among  its  practitioners  appreciate  its  contribution  in 
helping  to  solve  one  of  our  most  perplexing  modern  dilemmas. 
That  dilemma  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  scientific  humani- 
tarianism  without  bankrupting  the  community. 

Our  modern  conscience  insists  that  we  treat  the  orphan, 
the  old  and  decrepit,  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  prisoner,  with 
the  maximum  of  consideration.  But  to  fulfill  the  dictates  of 
that  conscience  within  institutions  means  an  overwhelming 
expense.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  the  capital  expense  in  bricks 
and  mortar.  It  is  also  the  cost  involved  in  a  properly  organized 
institutional  routine  which,  if  it  is  adequate  to  satisfy  these 
present-day  demands,  is  notoriously  high.  And,  of  course,  if 
the  institutional  regime  is  to  give  individual  treatment,  the 
expense  is  even  greater. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  burden  carried  by  private 
charity,  the  situation  we  are  discussing  is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  governmental  fiscal  problem.  The  present  depression  has 
made  us  realize  more  keenly  than  ever  that  the  public  budget 
is  no  mere  intellectual  abstraction  but  something  that  intrudes 
into  the  lives  of  practically  all  of  us.  Any  sensitive  citizen  is 
only  too  apt  to  meet  several  horns  of  this  dilemma  on  the 
same  day.  In  the  morning  he  may  hear  of  the  wholly  inade- 
quate treatment  accorded  the  wards  of  his  city  or  county  or 
state  because  of  inadequate  appropriations ;  in  the  afternoon 
he  may  find  himself  discussing  the  crushing  burden  of  expense, 
the  outraged  criticisms  of 
taxpayers,  and  the  impos- 


ility  of  adding  further      J\/TR-  LEWISOHN  writes  as  a  friendly  outsider 
to  the  public  debt  of  the     1\  J.  ^ho,  as  a  business  man,  has  followed  the  activities 


same  governmental  unit. 
Years  ago  it  was  first 
suggested  that  many  of 
these  institutional  prob- 
lems could  be  treated  out- 
side the  institutional 
walls.  But  this  required 
a  technique  that  had  not 
yet  been  developed.  That 
technique  could  not  come 
until  a  body  of  profes- 


of  case  workers  in  various  fields  which  have  engaged 
his  interest  and  participation.  He  writes,  too,  from  his 
experience  as  a  board  member  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Guardian  Society,  and  the  New  York  Federation  for 
the  Support  of  Jeu-ish  Philanthropic  Societies;  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Commission  to  Investigate 
Prison  Administration  and  Construction;  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Correction  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Parole  Problem  which 
in  1930  set  up  a  new  parole  system  for  New  York  State. 


workers  had  arisen  competent  to  substitute  a  treatment 
and  a  control  of  the  individual  in  the  midst  of  the  complicated 
pattern  of  his  community'  life  comparable  or  superior  to  his 
treatment  in  the  simpler  routine  of  an  institution  isolated  from 
the  community.  This  is  the  contribution  of  the  American  case- 
work system.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  compare  unfavorably 
the  techniques  and  methods  in  this  country  with  those  in 
Europe  that  we  have  failed  to  give  full  recognition  to  one  of 
America's  most  striking  achievements.  At  the  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Paris  in  1928  Dr.  Ruth 
Weiland  of  Berlin  told  of  her  study  of  "the  question  of  why 
case-work  methods  have  been  developed  so  much  more  exten- 
sively in  America  than  in  any  European  country,"  and  dis- 
cussed their  adoption  by  and  adaptation  to  European  govern- 
mental services.  Already  such  extra-mural  activities  have  saved 
millions  of  dollars  in  institutional  building.  Take  for  example 
the  field  of  child  care  in  New  York  State— 21,700  are  boarded 
out  from  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  children's  bureaus 
and  from  public  agencies  as  against  27,900  cared  for  in 
institutions. 

MANY  of  us,  though  welcoming  the  experiment,  were  not 
entirely  convinced  that  the  placing-out  of  children  could 
be  controlled  so  as  to  prevent  abuses.  Could  we  be  certain  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  child  was  properly  treated  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  unfair  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  system  ? 
Our  fears  were  groundless.  Experience  has  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated the  entire  adequacy  of  the  boarding-out  system.  It 
has  come  to  stay ;  it  is  an  established  institution ;  but  not  an 
institution  within  walls  that  may  bankrupt  us  all.  It  is  not 
only  a  much  less  expensive  method  of  administration,  but  also 
a  much  better  method  for  the  child.  For  curiously  enough, 
scientific  study  has  confirmed  the  platitude  that  the  best  place 
for  the  child  is  in  the  home.  There  the  child  receives  the 
individual  treatment  so  prohibitively  expensive  when  at- 
tempted in  an  institution ;  there  he  becomes  part  of  a  normal 
family  constellation. 

Three  years  ago  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Association  in- 
stituted in  New  York  a  scheme  of  visiting  service  whereby 
housekeepers  are  employed  to  visit  children  in  their  homes. 
This  has  worked  out  exceedingly  well  and  apparently  is  open- 
ing up  an  entirely  new 
field  of  work.  A  number 
of   shelters  for  children 
have   complained   that 
since   this  work   was 
started  they  have  not  had 
enough  children  sent  to 
them  to  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient quota  for  their  in- 
stitutions. 

In  this  field  of  child 
care,  as  in  other  aspects 
of  extra-mural  treatment, 
social  betterment  and 
public  economy  have  gone 
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hand  in  hand.  A  smaller  outlay  in  funds  has  secured  better 
treatment.  We  have  reconciled  two  seeming  incompatibles. 

But  this  substitution  of  better  treatment  for  less  expense 
is  true  not  only  in  the  field  of  child  care— it  is  true  also  of  the 
old-age  pension  systems  which  have  been  substituted  for  the 
depressing  poorhouse.  In  the  field  of  medical  service,  the  visit- 
ing nurses  care  for  vast  numbers  of  the  sick  in  their  homes  and 
at  less  expense  than  in  the  hospitals.  In  certain  forms  of  sick- 
ness and  medical  care  institutional  treatment  is  essential.  And 
this  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  very  expensive  institutional  field 
of  the  insane  except  for  the  milder  forms  of  mental  ailments. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  field  of  penology  the  test  has  been 
made  very  consciously  of  how  far  extra-mural  treatment  can 
be  successfully  substituted  for  intra-mural  incarceration.  Our 
common  sense,  even  more  than  our  humane  spirit,  tells  us  that 
if  the  prisoner  is  handled  as  a  member  of  a  standardized  group 
instead  of  as  an  individual,  he  becomes  a  greater  menace  to  the 
community.  But  to  give  individual  treatment  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison  means  an  enlarged,  and  higher  paid  personnel. 

Now  all  these  developments  are  only  possible  because  of  the 
imagination  and  conscientiousness  with  which  professional 
techniques  and  standards  have  been  built  up.  The  case  work 
done  so  effectively  by  various  organizations  throughout  the 
country  has  demonstrated  that  responsible  individuals  can  be 
trained  for  the  task.  We  would  not  dare  experiment  with  a 
probation  and  parole  system  unless  we  could  secure  parole  offi- 
cers who  could  give  us  assurance  that  they  could  furnish  a 
control  over  the  prisoner  that  is  real  and  not  a  mere  empty 
gesture.  Parole  and  probation  officers  must  be  skilled  in  human 
readjustment  but  also,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  they  must  act 
as  a  "living  wall"  around  the  prisoner.  Had  an  adequate  and 
safe  "material"  not  been  developed  in  this  new  type  of  human 
construction  it  would  have  been  as  foolhardy  to  experiment 
with  it  as  it  would  be  to  errect  a  loft  building  without  a  com- 
prehension of  the  strength  of  steel  beams  to  bear  the  stress. 
Again,  the  results  in  the  field  of  child  placement  would  not 
have  been  possible  had  there  not  been  available  seasoned  case 
workers  adequate  to  supervise  families  and  children. 

Just  at  present  we  are  faced  with  the  almost  insuperable 
problem  of  how  to  furnish  relief  to  our  unemployed  fellow 
men  without,  on  the  one  hand,  impairing  the  credit  of  the 
state  or,  on  the  other,  demoralizing  these  very  unemployed. 
England  has  been  struggling  with  this  baffling  problem,  and 
has  been  endeavoring  to  link  up  case  work  with  its  insurance 
scheme  in  order  to  bring  some  method  of  control  into  the 
problem  where  insurance  lapses  into  relief. 


Of  course,  the  fundamental  difficulty  with  any  expenditure 
of  funds  for  relief  or,  for  that  matter,  for  any  outdoor  service 
is  that  it  inevitably  stimulates  groups  of  people  to  exploit  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  balance  of  the  community.  As  a  result 
either  the  deserving  get  very  little  or  the  pressure  upon  the 
ordinary  citizen  becomes  overwhelming,— this  entirely  aside 
from  the  demoralization  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  The 
$300,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  relief  loans  will 
go  much  further  in  those  states  where  there  is  a  state  relief 
organization  which  is  conscious  of  the  part  which  can  be  played 
by  case  workers. 

Case  work  in  America  has  made  its  greatest  strides  through 
private  agencies.  Here  is  not  involved  the  allied  problem  of 
personnel  complicated  by  a  party  spoils  system  with  which  we 
are  confronted  when  we  attempt  to  connect  case  work  with 
public  administration.  In  this  realm  we  owe  a  great  debt  to 
our  civil  service  reformers.  Modern  methods  of  civil  service 
selection  are  the  only  means  of  making  possible  the  use  of 
adequate  case-work  methods  in  the  public  field.  For  unless  the 
same  standards  of  fitness  are  maintained  that  have  been  de- 
veloped in  private  case-work  systems,  we  cannot  hope  to  main- 
tain the  control  that  is  essential. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  It  is  no  easy  task  for  public  ad- 
ministrators to  prevent  the  substitution  of  wholly  inadequate 
personnel,  and,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  walls  of  sand  will 
crumble  and  extra-mural  treatment  will  have  setbacks  from 
which  it  will  never  recover.  If  the  probation  officer  and  parole 
officer  are  venal  or,  what  is  more  likely,  inexperienced,  there 
will  be  scandals  in  the  parole  and  probation  system  throughout 
the  country  that  will  deter  the  public  from  demanding  or  even 
from  authorizing  their  use.  If  the  needs  of  the  widowed  mother 
are  not  scrupulously  and  wisely  appraised  and  dealt  with  we 
may  build  up  an  army  of  parasitic  pensioners.  If  investigators 
are  not  adequately  equipped,  we  may  build  up  an  old-age  pen- 
sion system  so  expensive  that  there  will  be  a  public  recoil. 
Europe's  backwardness  in  creating  standards  of  socialization 
has  hampered  her  development  in  the  field  of  social  insurance. 

Not  only  must  there  be  adequate  control  but  the  public 
must  be  convinced  that  it  is  fair  and  competent.  The  stand- 
ards of  personnel  must  belie  criticism.  A  cynical  public  attitude 
would  be  fatal.  The  solution  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  stand- 
ards as  high  as  those  of  the  older  professions.  Even  then  the 
task  of  assuring  honest  and  competent  administration  is  none 
too  easy.  But  anyone  who  has  had  intimate  association  with  our 
social  workers  knows  that  reservoirs  of  devotion  and  wisdom 
lie  in  their  ranks. 


Social  Work  Schools  Stand  Firm 


By  BEULAH  AMIDON 


.HAT  "active  participation  in  endless  change"  recom- 
mended by  Antoinette  Cannon  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  has  become,  it  appears,  a 
formula  for  schools  of  social  work  where  the  orderly  processes 
of  education  and  training  must  today  be  coordinated  with 
responsibility  to  the  community  and  to  the  profession  for 
leadership  in  urgent  problems  of  unemployment  relief. 

"The  depression,"  says  Lucy  Ward  Stebbins,  professor  of 
social  economics  at  the  University  of  California,  "has  brought 
theory  and  practice  face  to  face  with  the  historic  sense  of  a 
changing  social  order  and  its  possible  control  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dire  individual  necessity  and  the  methods  for  its  imme- 
diate relief  on  the  other.  To  harmonize  the  two  with- 


out prejudice  to  either  is  the  obligation  of  our  curriculum." 
None  of  the  twenty  or  so  schools  queried  last  month  by 
The  Survey  seems  to  be  making  any  compromise  in  curri- 
cular  standards,  indeed  several  are  stiffening  academic  re- 
quirements. Their  activities  in  relation  to  the  current  situa- 
tion are  chiefly  extra-curricular  based  on  community  needs. 
In  St.  Louis  for  instance  where  there  has  been  no  develop- 
ment of  public-welfare  service  the  George  Warren  Brown 
Department  of  Social  Work  of  Washington  University  has 
made  little  change  in  its  program  other  than  to  conduct  an 
institute  for  volunteers.  On  the  other  hand  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  has  left  room  in  its  teaching  schedules 
for  such  training  courses  as  may  be  needed  by  the  relief 
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agencies  when  their  own  problems  and  plans  take  shape. 
New  provisions  in  its  regular  program  include  a  number  of 
sections  in  the  courses  in  case  work  and  community  organi- 
zation, a  unit  devoted  to  public-welfare  problems  and  a 
course  covering  proposed  remedies  for  unemployment. 

The  plans  of  the  Graduate  School  for  Jewish  Social  Work 
are  also  fluid  so  far  as  the  emergency*  is  concerned.  It  main- 
tains its  fundamental  methods  of  professional  education  and 
training  while  holding  itself  in  readiness  to  supply  special 
extension  courses  as  needed. 

Similarly  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  and  Health 
:k  is  prepared  to  fit  into  the  Philadelphia  situation  as 
occasion  dictates.  Throughout  last  year  it  held  classes  for 
workers  from  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Relief. 

The  most  ambitious  program  for  the  year  comes  from 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  where  the  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science  and  the  School  of  Public  Administration  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  launching  a  coopera- 
tive study.  A  State  in  Depression,  which  will  undertake  to 
discover  what  effect  the  depression  is  having  on  various  fields 
of  life  and  culture,  on  education,  for  example,  on  social- 
welfare  services  public  and  private,  on  government  and  in- 
dustrial organization,  on  family  life  and  so  on.  Special  case 
studies  will  be  made  of  cities,  counties  and  industries  and 
an  effort  made  to  measure  gains  in  social  planning. 

The  School  of  Social  Sen-ice  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  worked  out  new  plans  with  the  Chi- 
cago Unemployment  Relief  Sen-ice  for  first-year  classes  for 
case-work  aides.  Four  of  these  are  already  organized  and 
more  will  follow.  The  school  has  completed  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements with  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
to  strengthen  its  work  in  the  study  of  public  social  services, 
and  has  appointed  Frank  Bane,  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  its  staff  of  lecturers.  In  its  regular  courses  the  school 
reports  new  developments  in  psychiatric  social  work  which 
bring  to  its  faculty  Charlotte  Towle  recently  of  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Child  Guidance  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Minneapolis  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance.  It  is 
also  undertaking  new  experimental  work  in  probation  with 
the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court. 

AT  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Science  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  unemployment  and  its  treatment 
by  social  agencies  has  been  made  a  joint  thesis  project,  with 
carefully  planned  research.  The  faculty  participates  in  courses 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Junior  League,  but  in  general 
the  school  holds  the  maintenance  of  standards  as  its  paramount 
obligation  "particularly  at  this  time  when  a  long  aftermath 
is  anticipated." 

The  authorities  of  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
-k  avoid  injecting  the  depression  as  such  into  the  courses, 
but  in  all  the  seminars  the  effect  of  the  depression  on  the 
development  of  training  for  social  workers  receives  major 
attention.  "We  are  attempting  by  group  thinking  to  devise 
plans  and  methods  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  profession  which 
we  feel  may  be  imminent." 

Plans  for  special  study  and  research  by  the  Carola  Woeri- 
shoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 
Research  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  await  the  arrival  of  the 
students  and  the  courses  they  elect.  The  research  of  candidates 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree  promises  interesting  results  in  relation  to 
the  present  situation.  One  is  writing  on  unemployment  relief 
in  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1930,  and  two  others  on 
conditions  in  a  steel  town  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity. 

The  Simmons  College  School  of  Social  Work,  seeing  the 


writing  on  the  wall,  is  anticipating  a  second-year  course  in  pub- 
lic welfare  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  In 
consultation  with  public-welfare  officials  it  is  endeavoring  to 
formulate  the  essentials  of  training  for  public  service.  Sim- 
mons contemplates  no  short-time  courses  except  in  cooperation 
with  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  On  the  contrary 
it  takes  a  definite  stand  against  inadequate  education  for  pub- 
lic workers.  The  school  begins  this  year  a  cooperative  experi- 
ment with  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  in  the 
training  of  second-year  students  in  psychiatric  social  work. 

Leaping  lightly  from  East  to  West  one  finds  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Michigan  rejoicing  over 
the  probability  of  increased  resources  for  graduate  research  fel- 
lowships in  social  work  and  over  a  grant  from  the  Earhart 
Foundation  which  will  permit  sending  students  to  Detroit  for 
field  work.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  students  of 
social  work  will  have  their  field  training  in  the  public  depart- 
ments to  which  the  state  unemployment  program  has  shifted 
the  lion's  share  of  the  relief  load.  An  innovation  here  will  be 
counselling  service  on  the  choice  of  field  work  by  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Y.  W.  C  A.,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls  and  Federation  of  Settlements. 

THE  department  of  social  work  of  the  University  of 
Denver  is  opening  its  individual  courses  to  employed 
workers.  Social  agencies  obliged  by  the  emergency  to  take  on 
untrained  people  have  encouraged  them  to  take  at  least  one 
course,  and  will  probably  this  year  insist  on  it.  At  the  summer 
school  courses  were  given  for  public-welfare  officials  and 
workers  in  rural  areas.  Old-age  relief  will  this  season  be 
added  to  the  electives  for  field  work. 

The  National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  now  requires  a  baccalaureate  degree  for  entrance. 
In  spite  of  this  candidates  for  admission  number  six  times  the 
capacity.  Last  year  the  school  added  public  agencies  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  to  its  field  training  facilities,  a  departure 
so  successful  that  it  will  be  repeated. 

All  full  course  students  at  the  School  of  Sociology  and  Social 
Service  of  Fordham  University,  New  York,  are  now  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree.  Both  day  and  evening  courses, 
some  of  the  latter  for  emergency  workers,  prepare  the  social 
worker  of  tomorrow  for  problems  of  public  welfare." 

The  School  of  Social  Work  of  Loyola  University,  Chicago, 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  the  Rev.  Frederic  Siedenburg,  S.  J., 
its  founder  and  dean  who  has  gone  to  the  University  of  De- 
troit as  executive  dean.  It  has  added  to  its  faculty  Florence  L. 
Sullivan  to  direct  child-welfare  work  and  Marguerite  Wind- 
hauser  to  study  the  relation  of  courts  to  social  work. 

From  schools  in  the  South  come  reports  of  financial  strin- 
gency with  increased  demand  for  scholarships  and  for  com- 
munity service.  The  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work  is 
nevertheless  prepared  to  repeat  its  last  winter's  participation 
in  the  local  relief  program  when  it  organized  the  Negro  Vol- 
unteer Relief  Bureau  which  met  weekly  for  training  and 
direction  and  took  entire  charge  of  the  social  work  for  Negroes 
at  the  City  Relief  Center.  This  school  has  added  several  new 
courses,  notably  in  group  work  and  child  welfare. 

Schools  everywhere  report  an  extraordinary  increase  in 
interest  in  social-work  education  with  applications  for  enrol- 
ment far  in  excess  of  capacity.  While  participating  actively  in 
the  changing  scene  they  hold  that  in  spite  of  pressure  their 
best  contribution  at  a  time  like  this  is  to  steer  a  steady  course 
and  to  prepare  students  with  sound  education  and  training  to 
keep  their  balance  under  the  conditions  which  confront  them 
today  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
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Detroit  Has  a  Bright  Spot 

WITH  all  the  grief  that  the  depression  has  brought  to  Detroit 
one  social  agency  still  counts  itself  blessed.  The  Children's 
Aid  Society,  which  has  now  been  keeping  house  for  nearly  a  year 
in  its  new  home,  is  increasingly  gratified  at  the  service  results  which 
come  from  the  functioning  of  this  most  modern  of  social-work 
buildings.  This  is  not  only  a  temporary  home  for  children  under 
care,  with  all  the  amenities  and  efficiencies  that  heart  could  wish, 
but  it  is  also  the  center  for  a  wide  range  of  services. 

This  society  makes  a  motherless  home  as  much  its  concern  as  a 
fatherless  home.  It  boards  out  fathers  and  children,  and  places 
housekeepers  in  motherless  households,  finding  that  the  procedure, 
apart  from  the  social  value  of  keeping  parent  and  children  to- 
gether, is  far  less  expensive  than  if  the  home  were  broken  up  and 
the  children  cared  for  separately.  On  the  health  side  the  society 
has  in  the  new  building  all  the  usual  services,  preventive  and  cor- 
rective, and  a  number  of  new  ones,  notably  a  clinic  in  endicrin- 
ology,  probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind  maintained  by  a  child- 
caring  organization,  which  has  attracted  much  scientific  attention 
and  which  is  already  showing  gratifying  results. 

Camping  in  New  York 

WHEN  the  prevalent  epidemic  of  budget  troubles  necessitated 
a  good  big  tuck  in  its  summer-camp  program  the  Girl  Scout 
Federation  of  Greater  New  York  decided  that  if  the  girls  could 
not  go  to  camp  the  camp  should  come  to  them.  Accordingly  in 
eight  centers  up  and  down  the  city  the  Girl  Scouts  foregathered 
a  day  or  two  each  week  during  the  summer  for  camp  games  and 
activities  adapted  to  the  city  setting.  A  few  of  the  centers  were 
outdoors,  in  parks  or  at  the  beaches,  so  that  the  girls  from  the  indoor 
camps  had  occasional  turns  at  out-door  cooking,  swimming  and  so 
on  in  addition  to  their  regular  programs  of  folk-dancing,  nature- 
lore  and  handicraft. 

Each  day-camp  was  in  charge  of  a  professional  leader  and  a 
member  of  the  local  council  staff  with  volunteers  lending  invalu- 
able assistance.  Day-camping  itself  is  not  new,  but  the  scale  on 
which  it  was  organized  this  year  by  the  Girl  Scouts  gave  it  new 
values  which  will  probably  lead  to  its  incorporation  in  the  regular 
program  of  summer  activities. 

Maryland  Faces  Facts 

EARLY  last  spring  the  Maryland  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Paul  T.  Beisser,  president,  decided  to  snap  out  of  its 
routine  of  annual  meetings  and  to  get  down  on  paper,  for  all  to 
ponder,  a  "fair  and  true  statement"  of  the  unemployment  relief 
situation  throughout  the  state.  The  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  America  supplied  the  seasoned  services  of  Mary  F.  Bogue,  its 
associate  field  director,  and  various  state  departments  and  a  dozen 
social  agencies  lent  workers  so  that  the  job  was  put  through  in 
record  time.  Published  as  The  Report  of  a  Study  of  Needs  and 
Resources  for  Unemployment  Relief  in  Maryland  it  covers  esti- 
mates and  other  evidences  of  distress,  county  organization  and 
fiscal  condition,  the  use  of  public  and  private  resources,  methods 
and  adequacy  of  relief,  transients,  work  relief  and  a  variety  of 


other   topics  all  clearly  seen   and   logically   presented.   Says   Mr. 
Beisser  in  a  foreword: 

If  it  should  seem  to  the  reader  that  no  shocking  revelations  are 
made,  no  startling  conclusions  reached,  and  no  radical  recommenda- 
tions put  forward,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
thoroughly  the  situation  was  studied  the  more  complicated  became 
the  ramifications.  The  needs  are  so  varied,  the  conditions  so  differ- 
ent, and  the  resources  so  diverse  in  nature  that  no  simple  clear-cut 
alternatives  appear;  no  royal  road  to  solution  comes  to  the  fore.  In 
a  way  the  most  serious  revelation  of  the  survey  is  the  emphasis  on 
the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  knowing  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  degree  of  distress  among  the  citizens  of  the  state,  on  the 
part  of  public  officials  and  private  social  agencies.  We  are  in  no 
position  to  know  what  is  the  status  of  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
our  state. 

The  most  urgent  recommendation  of  the  study,  based  on  the 
evident  need  for  state  leadership,  was  for  a  State  Emergency  Un- 
employment Committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  unem- 
ployment relief  from  public  funds  and  the  manner  of  their  admin- 
istration. So  impressive  was  the  case  presented  by  the  study  that 
Governor  Ritchie  has  changed  his  attitude  toward  state  respon- 
sibility and  has  announced  his  intention  of  appointing  a  commit- 
tee as  recommended. 

Big  Business  for  the  Red  Cross 


Red  Cross,  which  as  everyone  knows  has  been  in  the 
-L  wholesale  flour  business  for  the  past  several  months,  is  now 
embarking  on  the  much  more  difficult  undertaking  of  turning 
half  a  million  bales  of  government-owned  cotton  into  garments 
and  putting  them  on  the  backs  of  the  unemployed.  George  S. 
Harris,  Atlanta  financier  and  textile  expert,  has  been  appointed 
to  engineer  the  whole  transaction.  A  canvass  of  the  chapters  indi- 
cated the  need  of  fabrics  such  as  prints,  outing-flannel,  hickory- 
shirting  and  muslin  which  could  be  made  up  into  children's  gar- 
ments by  Red  Cross  production  units  and  by  housewives.  In  bar- 
tering its  raw  cotton  for  these  materials  the  Red  Cross  will  deal 
only  with  primary  producers.  All  transactions  must  be  without 
profit.  Requisitions  for  material  by  chapters  will  be  cleared  through 
offices  in  Washington,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  while  the  actual 
distribution  and  the  making  of  garments  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
local  chapters  cooperating  with  other  relief  agencies. 

A  Measure  of  Trends 

FROM  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research,  71  West  47 
Street,  New  York,  comes  its  impressive  annual  statistical  report 
of  volume  and  trends  in  five  functional  fields,  family  welfare, 
child  care,  homes  for  the  aged,  in-patient  hospital  services  and 
clinics  and  out-patient  departments.  While  the  report  (price  $i) 
is  concerned  only  with  Jewish  agencies  its  spread  is  so  wide  that 
its  general  findings  supply  valuable  indices  for  all  social  work. 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  discussion  of  the  social  factors  in- 
volved in  the  fact  that  the  intake  of  child-caring  agencies  fell  off 
during  the  year  by  some  10  per  cent,  that  few  institutions  have 
reached  maximum  utilization  of  capacity  and  that  foster  homes  are 
still  capable  of  considerable  expansion  to  meet  demand. 


THE  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief,  1734 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  prepared  for  free  dis- 
tribution a  summary  of  state  legislation  for  unemployment  relief 
from  January  I,  1931  to  May  31,  1932.  Much  of  the  material 
collected  has  bearing  on  many  of  the  problems  of  state  administra- 
tion of  federal  relief. 


THE  probation  department  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
New  York,  Irving  W.  Halpern,  chief  officer,  will  inaugurate  in 
October  an  Institute  of  Probation,  meeting  weekly,  which  amounts 
to  a  nine-months'  post-graduate  study  course  for  working  proba- 
tion officers.  Case  analyses  will  be  varied  with  lectures  by  emi- 
nent authorities  on  such  subjects  as  medical  jurisprudence,  institu- 
tional management,  law  enforcement  and  psychiatry. 
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HEALT 


Teachers,  Too 


I.c  coarse  of  an  extensive  study  of  health  in  the  public 
schools  of  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the 
Portland  City  Club  found  that  "while  a  good  deal  is  being  done 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  health  of  children,  teachers  are  not 
receiving  any  attention.  .  .  .  Many  teachers  hare  no  rest  periods 
at  all  on  tome  days,  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  minimum  of  rest 
periods  are  present  in  the  school  programs.  Teachers  have  in  a 
few  instances  broken  down  completely  from  nervous  exhaustion 
and  others  are  apparently  doing  so."  Recommendations  of  the 
report  include  the  suggestion  that  teachers  be  required  to  furnish 
a  health  certificate  annually  and  that  a  health  room,  with  cots  and 
other  equipment,  be  provided  in  every  school. 

Special  Study  for  Nurses 

SOCIAL  hygiene  has  been  chosen  as  the  subject  for  1932-3  for 
continuation  study  by  public-health  nurses  through  the  exten- 
sion service  of  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Public  Health 
Nursing.  Subjects  have  been  outlined  for  nine  meetings,  at  a 
number  of  which  there  will  be  speakers  from  the  State  Division 
of  Social  Hygiene  or  physicians  who  are  specialists.  Classes  begin 
in  October  and  continue  through  June,  but  advance  enrolment  is 
requested  to  facilitate  quantity  orders  for  books.  The  only  expense 
is  the  purchase  of  books  which  will  not  exceed  $6  in  cost.  The 
subject  was  chosen  in  accordance  with  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  by  the  Division  to  a  thousand  public-health  nurses  in  the 
state.  For  further  details  consult  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  Step  Up 


/COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  believes  that  it  may  be  a  "first" 
V_>  in  having  a  nursing  school  which  is  an  integral  pan  of  a 
school  of  medicine.  Plans  announced  at  the  last  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  will  lead 
to  such  an  affiliation  with  the  university.  The  nursing  school  will 
be  a  department  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  with  a  professor  of 
nursing  at  its  head.  It  is  expected  that  entrance  as  at  present  will 
require  a  highschool  graduation  or  its  equivalent  and  that  there 
will  be  a  three-year  nursing  course  "commanding  the  maximum 
number  of  points  credit  toward  a  university  degree." 

Improving  Local  Parenthood 

THE  little  town  of  Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  wanted 
a  parenthood  institute— a  place  to  which  people  who  knew 
about  modern  practice  would  come  to  talk  about  public  health, 
child  development,  psychology,  nutrition  and  so  on.  They  had  no 
money  to  pay  speakers'  fees  or  traveling  expenses.  But  casting  an 
eye  about  the  district  they  discovered  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles  three  summer  chautanquas,  where  well-known  speakers  came; 
three  excellent  secondary  schools  and  a  number  of  well-run  camps 
for  boys  and  girls.  In  Asheville  there  was  a  normal  school;  in 
Black  Mountain  itself,  a  summer  clinic  for  both  skk  and  well 


children.  There  was  the  potential  faculty.  The  movie  house  was 
donated  for  morning  sessions,  when  otherwise  empty;  the  play- 
ground of  the  Children's  Clinic  and  the  town  recreation  ground 
were  made  available  for  parking  the  children  of  those  who  at- 
tended. The  State  Department  of  Health,  State  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  County  Department  of  Education  and  local 
Woman's  Club  all  helped.  A  nominal  registration  fee  of  $2  was 
set,  but  waived  whenever  it  would  have  proved  a  burden  to  those 
who  wished  to  attend.  All  this  was  in  1929,  when  the  first  session 
of  the  Southern  Parenthood  Institute  opened  its  doors.  Succeeding 
years  have  only  improved  it.  Topics  which  have  been  considered 
include  care  of  children's  teeth,  fatigue  in  children,  wise  use  of 
vacation,  handling  the  nervous  child,  sunshine  for  babies,  and 
How  Much  of  All  This  Shall  We  Parents  Believe?  Speakers  give 
their  services;  hardly  one  has  refused.  Says  the  Health  Bulletin 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  "such  a  program 
could  probably  be  duplicated  in  many  places  if  a  small  group  of 
folk  intensely  interested  in  improving  the  local  brand  of  parent- 
hood were  to  become  interested." 

The  V.  D.  Curve 

all  diseases,"  the  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  declares,  "perhaps  the  most  def- 
initely preventable  are  the  venereal  diseases."  But  are  they  being 
prevented?  Somewhat  conflicting  evidence  quoted  by  the  Bulletin 
(Vol.  XIII,  No.  3)  shows  a  rapid  decline  in  the  syphilis  deathrates 
among  white  persons;  if  continued,  syphilis  for  them  will  become 
a  minor  cause  of  death  within  fourteen  years.  Among  Negro 
policyholders  there  is  little  if  any  current  decline.  Morbidity 
records  for  white  persons  also  show  only  a  slight  decline,  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  better  reporting  of  syphilis  than  in  earlier  years, 
while  certainly  there  has  been  continuous  improvement  in  labora- 
tory and  clinic  service  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Contacts  for  Psychiatrists 

WHAT  is  believed  to  be  the  first  training  course  in  commu- 
nity relationships  for  state  hospital  psychiatrists  has  been 
started  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Committee  of  the  State  Chanties 
Aid  Association,  New  York  City.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  commissioner  of  mental  hygiene  and 
the  superintendents  of  the  various  state  hospitals  to  permit  psychi- 
atrists in  charge  of  the  extramural  work  of  the  hospitals  to  come  to 
New  York  in  turn  for  eight  weeks'  observation  of  mental-hygiene 
problems  and  resources  outside  institutional  walls.  Through  affilia- 
tion with  various  organizations,  the  course  gives  an  opportunity  for 
contact  with  the  work  of  the  outpatient  clinics  of  the  city,  the 
Institute  of  Child  Guidance,  the  placement  of  children  in  foster 
homes,  visiting  nursing,  juvenile  courts,  visiting-teacher  work  in 
the  schools  and  the  like.  Through  the  lecture  bureau  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  trainees  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  and  give  talks  to  various  types  of  audiences,  "beginning  with 
small  mothers'  club  groups  and  working  up  to  larger  and  more 
influential  community  groups." 


THE  Dental  Department  of  the  Union  Health  Center  in  New 
York  City  has  celebrated  its  fifteenth  birthday  as  a  pay  sen-ice 
for  workers  and  their  families.  At  moderate  rates,  its  clients  over 
that  time  have  paid  in  fees  aggregating  more  than  $870,000,  meet- 
ing all  costs  and  giving  a  slight  balance  for  new  equipment,  re- 
placement and  the  like.  In  1931  the  clinic  cared  for  5035  patients, 
practically  the  same  number  as  the  year  before  and  more  than  in 
1929,  but  the  pressure  of  depression  shows  in  its  income:  1929, 
$99,526;  1930,  $95.265;  1931,  $86,312. 


THE  Hourly  Nursing  Services  of  Chicago  is  meeting  depression 
half  way  by  offering  a  non-appointment  service  at  $1.50  for  the 
first  hour,  50  cents  for  each  half-hour  thereafter.  Visits  at  a  speci- 
fied time  are  still  $2  for  the  first  hour. 
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The  U  Table 

By  PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

A  UNIQUE  discussion  device  was  used  at  the  National  Seminar 
of  Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants  recently  held  in  Washing- 
ton, which  is  also  adapted  for  conferences  and  meetings  of  social 
workers.  [See  Schools  in  a  Changing  World,  by  Beulah  Amidon, 
The  Survey,  June  I.]  Two  evening  sessions  of  the  Institute  were 
given  over  to  this  procedure,  called  a  U  Table,  described  in  the 
program  as  "a  general  session  in  which  several  representative  Jews, 
Catholics  and  Protestants;  clergy,  educators,  social  scientists  will 
discuss  more  extensively  some  of  the  main  problems  and  issues 
emerging  from  the  afternoon  sessions."  Prof.  William  H.  Kilpat- 
rick  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  who  has  long  been 
a  keen  student  of  the  newer  ideas  of  discussion  methods  as  developed 
by  The  Inquiry,  Bruno  Lasker  and  others,  served  as  chairman. 

Fourteen  or  so  of  the  leaders  of  the  Institute  were  seated  in  a 
horseshoe  on  a  raised  platform  in  a  large  meeting  hall  of  the 
Willard.  The  chairman  sat  in  the  center,  facing  the  hall.  Among 
those  in  the  group  were  John  A.  Lapp,  Morris  R.  Cohen,  Peter 
Ainslie,  Mordecai  Johnson,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  I.  M.  Rubinow 
and  Kimball  Young.  The  audience,  about  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  the  silent  spectators. 

Professor  Kilpatrick  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and 
asked  the  group  for  a  listing  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
day's  speeches  and  round  tables.  Soon  he  was  tossing  the  ball  of 
suggestions  deftly  back  and  forth  between  members  of  the  group, 
like  an  agile  acrobat  catching  it  first  before  throwing  it  into  the 
half-circle.  Here  come  the  suggestions,  from  one  side  and  then 
another:  "Social  discrimination  in  hotels  and  fraternities";  "un- 
conscious factors  in  creating  prejudices  in  home,  school  and 
church";  "vocational  discrimination";  "personal  annoyance,  ridi- 
cule, bigoted  press";  "political  discrimination";  "intermarriage". 

After  all  the  suggestions  were  in,  the  chairman  reviewed  them 
and  then  asked  if  they  could  be  reduced  into  fewer  problems.  They 
were  finally  condensed  to  four:  "Vocational  discrimination"; 
"social  discrimination";  "personal  annoyance  as  reasons  for  con- 
flict"; and  "political  discrimination." 

Then  the  chairman  pressed  the  thinking  of  the  group  back  still 
further.  "What  constitutes  the  trouble?"  he  asked.  "Why  discrimi- 
nation? How  are  these  things  to  be  explained?" 

There  was  then  a  scintillating,  shuttlecock  discussion.  The  spon- 
taneous brilliance,  the  epigrammatic  statement,  the  pungent  retort, 
the  incisive  thinking  held  the  audience  enthralled.  The  chairman 
was  poised,  eager,  alert  like  a  master  of  trained  seals  catching  the 
glittering  sphere  and  flipping  it  back. 

But  since  we  are  more  interested  in  procedure  here  than  in  what 
was  said,  let  us  analyze  further  the  technique  of  the  method.  The 
chairman  was  the  pivot.  In  the  hands  of  an  inept,  autocratic  or  slug- 
gish personality  the  procedure  would  become  a  babel  of  tongues. 
There  is  demanded  a  precision,  a  nicety,  a  delicacy— a  knowing 
when  to  let  talk  run  its  course  and  when  to  snap  the  whip.  The 
chairman  repeatedly  boiled  down  and  redefined  the  problems. 
"What  we  are  doing,"  he  said,  "is  to  analyze  problems  into  their 
component,  underlying  parts."  This  frequent  summing  up  tended 


to  break  the  discussion  into  manageable  units,  thus  avoiding  con- 
fusion of  thinking.  As  each  problem  was  thought  through  it  was 
restated  and  summed  up  and  set  aside  as  a  housewife  might  put 
doughnuts  on  a  shelf  after  she  had  neatly  patted  them  into  shape. 

One  ball  and  chain  on  the  procedure  was  the  occasional  tendency 
of  some  of  the  group  to  lecture  to  the  audience.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pened the  illusion  of  listening  in  on  a  stimulating  discussion  was 
temporarily  broken.  The  mental  status  of  the  individuals  in  the 
group  while  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  the  discussion  was  also 
something  of  a  handicap.  They  were  better  lecturers  than  listeners. 

Professor  Kilpatrick  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Christian  Century 
in  discussing  The  Seminar  as  a  Technique  says:  "I  am  convinced 
that  the  separate  and  fairly  small  round-table  discussion  must  be 
the  chief  reliance.  I  would  interpret  that  literally;  get  tables  and 
get  around  them,  not  simply  sit  back  in  rows  of  chairs  and  the  like, 
but  actually  have  a  group  small  enough  to  get  around  a  table,  and 
have  enough  tables  in  enough  different  rooms  so  that  that  can  go 
on.  That  I  should  make  emphatically  the  dominant  procedure.  I 
would  cut  out  any  speaking  or  reduce  it  to  the  barest  minimum." 

This  U  Table  as  tried  out  at  the  Institute  was  a  fusing  of  this 
round-table  discussion  technique,  a  cross  between  the  university 
debate,  the  conference,  and  the  paper  by  an  authority.  It  demands 
a  willingness  to  take  as  well  as  give.  It  requires  finesse  in  its  direc- 
tion. But  it  is  a  new  chisel  ready  to  help  pry  open  the  minds  of  men. 

Publicity  Fuel  for  Fall  Campaigns 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  backlog  of  telling  facts,  figures  and  illus- 
./X  trations  against  which  community  chests  may  kindle  their 
publicity  fires  has  been  set  up  by  the  Welfare  and  Relief  Mobiliza- 
tion now  assembling  its  forces  for  the  fall  campaigns.  The  material 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  mimeographed  bulletins  answering 
current  objections,  quoting  favorable  opinions  and  authoritative 
statements,  and  citing  evidence  of  the  value  of  social  services. 
The  topics  are  recreation,  character-building,  child  care,  public 
health,  and  other  branches  of  work  included  in  community  funds. 

The  source  material  for  the  series  was  supplied  by  the  United 
Educational  Program  of  the  National  Social  Work  Council,  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  This  project,  in  which  national 
health  and  welfare  agencies  joined  forces  last  spring  for  a  nation- 
wide educational  effort,  is  at  present  concentrating  most  of  its 
energies  on  collecting  information  suitable  for  the  Welfare  and 
Relief  Mobilization  as  its  main  channel  of  distribution.  The  task 
of  supplying  current  information  to  magazine  writers  for  articles 
and  editorials  is  continuing. 

Although  adequate  financial  support  for  the  United  Educational 
Program  is  yet  to  be  secured,  a  surprising  amount  of  volunteer  ser- 
vice with  which  to  carry  on  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  staffs 
of  the  national  agencies.  As  members  of  committees  on  basic  mate- 
rial, these  staff  members  are  writing  their  local  branches  to  con- 
tribute significant  facts  and  stories,  and  are  searching  their  own 
files  for  data  that  needs  "humanizing"  for  public  consumption. 
There  is  however  a  clear  cut  division  of  functions  and  close  co- 
operation between  the  United  Educational  Program  which  is 
producing  the  raw  material  for  publicity  and  the  Mobilization 
directed  by  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
which  is  carrying  on  an  active  publicity  campaign.  The  project 
is  the  first  attempt  of  national  agencies  to  work  together  in  inter- 
preting social  work  as  a  whole  to  the  country. 


SPEAKING  UP  FOR  CHARACTER-BUILDING  is  the  title  of  a 
campaign  document  issued  jointly  by  the  Social  Work  Publicity 
Council  and  the  United  Educational  Program.  It  is  the  report 
of  a  committee  on  interpretation  of  character-building  and  rec- 
reation first  presented  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  later  considerably  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  discussion  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting.  The  report  is  in  three  parts:  What 
Character-Building  Agencies  Have  Been  Telling  the  Public, 
What  Needs  To  Be  Said  Now,  and  Significant  Source  Material. 
It  is  distributed  by  the  Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  130  East 
22  Street,  New  York.  Single  copies  10  cents. 
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Understanding  America 


LAUGHING  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  by  Louu  A 
fotlfmit  ff  The  Surrey, 


it.  Horferi.  JJ5  ft.  Priet  $3 


MOST  immigrants  coming  to  the  United  States  face  the  neces- 
sity of  going  through  an  experience  of  painful  disillusion- 
ment. When  Adamic  came  he  knew  that  America  was  a  jungle.  He 
had  read  that  best  seller  of  American  writers  in  Europe,  Upton 
Jungle.  He  knew  beforehand  that  getting  on  and  getting 
by  in  America  was  a  game  that  most  immigrants  enter  naively  and 
heavily  handicapped.  Laughing  in  the  Jungle  is  his  account  of  nine- 
teen years  of  living  in  America.  It  is  more  than  Adamic's  story; 
it  is  the  story  of  other  Slavs  or  "Hnnkies," 

Laughing  in  the  Jungle  is  not  an  indictment  of  American  civili- 
zation but  it  is  good  evidence  for  the  scrutinizing  mind.  It  mean? 
nothing  to  indict  a  civilization;  it  means  much  to  understand  it.  In 
this  exceedingly  human  and  penetrating  document  Adamic  has  con- 
tributed to  greater  understanding.  His  war  chapters  are  good  litera- 
ture from  several  points  of  view.  The  present  reviewer  was  charmed 
with  the  story  of  Blakelock  and  also  The  Man  With  the  Big  Head. 
Most  of  the  people  described  in  this  volume  are  frustrated.  Even 
those  who  rise,  in  the  American  lense  of  the  word,  are  licked. 
Adamic  is  a  philosopher  and  sociologist  in  the  field  of  journalism. 
If  his  next  work,  which  he  is  preparing  while  studying  abroad, 
follows  the  method  and  theme  of  this  book  he  will  have  made  a 
contribution  to  our  literature  of  immigrant  peoples  as  significant 
as  The  Rise  of  David  Levinsky.  Adamic  is  in  Jugoslavia  this  year 
on  a  research  fellowship  from  the  Guggenheim  Foundation. 
Seth  Lorn  Junior  College  NELS  ANDERSON. 

Cancer  for  Laymen 

CANCER.  WHAT  EVERYONE  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  IT.  by •/•"•« 
A.  Tobey.  Dr.  P.H.  lutroiurtiout  by  Jotefm  Co*  Blooifooi.  M.D..  mm*  H .  L. 
Mencken.  Kuoff.  J10  ft.  Price  *J  foat**  of  The  Survey. 

WITH  a  background  of  manj  yean'  active  experience  in 
health  work,  Dr.  Tobey  is  well  qualified  to  present  the  facts 
about  the  cancer  situation  in  a  manner  to  appeal  to  the  lay  reader, 
though  he  lacks,  and  this  is  rather  serious,  the  medical  knowledge 
which  anyone  giving  advice  on  this  subject  should  possess,  and 
consequently  makes  some  statements  which  can  not  be  justified. 
Covering  a  vast  subject  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  his  book  is 
necessarily  little  more  than  a  compilation,  though  a  very  interesting 
one.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  sane  presentation,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  agree  with  the  author's  statement  that  "No  one  ignorant  of 
cancer  is  safe  from  it.  No  one  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  the 
disease  need  ever  fear  it."  This  is  nonsense.  But  it  is  quite  true 
that  "the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  the  disease  could  be  materially 
diminished  ...  if  all  persons  would  endearor  to  understand  and 
apply  in  a  reasonable  manner  the  simple  scientific  facts  which  have 
been  established  as  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  control  of 
cancer."  Of  particular  interest  to  the  lay  reader  is  the  chapter  on 
Famous  Persons  Who  Had  Cancer,  including  General  Grant, 
President  Cleveland,  Napoleon  and  several  members  of  his  family, 
the  German  Emperor  Frederick  III,  King  Ferdinand  of  Romania, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Janeway,  who  carried  on 


cancer  research  while  himself  a  sufferer.  It  is  unfortunate  that  of 
the  various  cases  cited,  in  only  one,  that  of  President  Cleveland, 
was  a  cure  effected.  The  cures  are  seldom  heard  of.  The  deaths 
are  known. 

Much  of  the  book  will  be  instructive  to  the  physician  as  well  as 
to  the  layman  and  all  of  it  is  fascinating  to  the  public-health 
worker.  When  its  lessons  become  common  knowledge,  a  large  for- 
ward step  will  have  been  taken.  JOHN  C.  A.  GERSTER,  M.D. 
A'«r  York  City  Cancer  Committee 

The  Romance  of  Early  Medicine 

THE  LAME,  THE  HALT  AND  THE  BLIND,  by  Homoru   W.  Hffffrm. 
Htrfer't.  420  ft-  Price  »4  fottfoU  of  The  Survey. 

Is  book,  as  in  his  Devils,  Drugs  and  Doctors,  the  author  shows 
a  rare  ability  to  select  fascinating  epochs  in  medical  history  and 
give  them  the  magic  touch  of  life.  Most  authors  mangle  medical 
history  badly,  either  romancing  and  sacrificing  accuracy  thereby,  or 
holding  the  early  disciples  of  the  healing  art  as  defenseless  foils 
for  their  attempts  at  Shavian  wit.  Haggard  knows  better.  Whether 
on  the  air  or  on  the  printed  page,  he  treats  his  material  with  a  sym- 
pathy which  makes  The  Bezoar  Stone  as  colorful  a  tale  as  the  dis- 
appearance of  She  in  the  eternal  flames  in  the  other  Haggard's  novel 
without  reading  which  no  education  is  complete.  That  barber- 
surgeon,  Ambroise  Pare,  tells  how  he  cured  gunshot  wounds  with- 
out the  torturing  application  of  boiling  oil  and  then  admits  naively, 
"I  dressed  him,  God  cured  him,"  a  thing  it  would  do  well  for 
modern  physicians  to  remember.  Dentists,  it  appears,  were  rascals 
who  picked  your  pockets  as  well  as  extracted  your  teeth.  And 
Pliny  advised  eating  a  whole  mouse  twice  a  month  as  a  preventive 
of  toothaches.  Florence  Nightingale,  the  lady  with  the  lamp,  steps 
on  the  stage  of  the  Haggard  drama.  She  touches  the  brow  of  a 
wounded  soldier  with  her  gentle  fingers.  A  grizzled  veteran  "turns 
on  his  rough  couch  to  kiss  her  shadow  as  it  falls  across  the  straw." 
The  tarantella,  which  we  all  played  in  those  youthful  days  of  piano 
lessons,  was  written  to  treat  a  disease,"  a  nervous  disease,  an  imag- 
inary disease"— "the  dancing  mania  that  swept  over  most  of  Europe 
five  hundred  years  ago,"  in  the  pre-Rumba  era,  long  indeed  before 
George  White  became  the  Pied  Piper  of  America. 

Few  writers  ring  the  bell  twice.  Haggard's  encore  is  even  supe- 
rior to  his  debut.  HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL,  M.D. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uniceriity 


Run  of  the  Shelves 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE,  by  John  tlOtou  Moore.  FrimJtkif  Fret*. 
204  ft.  Price  $1  fostfaui  of  The  Survey. 

A  BOOK  about  home  missions  and  mission  money,  written  for 
conservatives  by  a  liberal  who  thinks  in  terms  of  interdenomi- 
national comity  and  cooperation.  Ten  years  from  now,  something 
such  as  this  book  advocates  will  be  seen  to  be  inevitable. 

MACHINE  MADE  LEISURE,  by  Puul  T.  FrumU.  Hmrfer.  192  ff.  Price  $2.50 
fottfuH  of  The  Survey. 

AN  incisive  book  about  a  style-conscious  age  in  its  effort  to  make 
the  machine  serve  the  process  of  the  new  culture  and  contribute 
towards  creativeness  in  leisure.  It  should  be  read  particularly  by 
those  who  have  faith  in  a  new  industrial  age. 


PROHIBITION  VERSUS  CIVILIZATION,  by  Horry  Elmer  B, 
128  ff.  Price  $1  fottfuid  of  The  Survey. 


I':*:-.  7. 


DESCRIBED  as  "analyzing  the  dry  psychosis,"  this  small,  read- 
able volume  discusses  "the  heart  of  the  matter  of  the  use  and  con- 
trol of  alcohol"  by  a  former  teetotaler  whose  experience  includes 
teaching  in  colleges,  much  serious  writing  and  daily  journalism. 

HOME  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 

SLUMS.  LARGE  SCALE  OPERATION  AND  DECENTRALIZATION. 

HOME  DESIGN.  CONSTRUCTION  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

HOUSEHOLD   MANAGEMENT   AND   KITCHENS 

Reports  of  tbe  President'*  Conference  on  Home  BuiVllln  sad  Home  Owner- 
ship. Price  $1.15  each  fottfaid  of  The  Survey. 

THESE  four  volumes  (II,  III,  IV  and  IX  of  the  series  of  eleren, 
one  of  which  has  been  previously  (Continue!  on  fage  43 1 ) 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA — C.  C.  Carstens,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league 
of  children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  se- 
cure improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooper- 
ates with  other  children's  agencies,  cities, 
states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
civic  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results 
in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which  they  are 
interested. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC. —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  _the  need  for  birth  control  to  pre- 
vent destitution,  disease  and  social  deteri- 
oration; to  amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  con- 
trol; to  _  render  safe,  reliable  contraceptive 
information  accessible  to  all  married  persons. 
Annual  membership,  $2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth 
Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00  per  year, 
voluntary  contribution. 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as 
national,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  National  office,  130  E.  22nd  St.. 
New  York  City.  District  office  (for  social 
work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 

TEE — Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To 
improve  child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct 
investigation  in  local  communities;  to  advise 
on  administration;  to  furnish  information. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and 
$100  includes  monthly  publication,  "The 
American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby 
M.  Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delin- 
quency and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statis- 
tics, Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publications 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its 
work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION—  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  com- 
munity. Publishes  monthly  Journal  of  Home 
Economics;  office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  business  manager, 
101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Racial  Adjustment 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social 

service  among  Negroes.  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec, 
sec'y;  1133  Broadway,  New  York.  Estab- 
lishes committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains 
Negro  social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportu- 
nity"—a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping, 
home  play,  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
social  hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound 
sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and  sex 
delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to 
advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local 
social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00,  including  monthly  journal. 


Religious  Organizations 


THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OF 

THE  LI.  S.  A.— 386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  A  non-sectarian,  character-build- 
ing organization  for  girls,  sponsored  by  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.-Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks, 
general  director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secre- 
tary; 450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance, 
mental  disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric 
social  work  and  other  related  topics.  Cata- 
logue of  publications  sent  on  request.  "Men- 
tal Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year;  "Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Katharine  Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director. 
Organized  to  promote  public  health  nurs- 
ing, establish  standards,  offer  field  advisory 
service,  collect  statistics  and  information  on 
current  practices.  Official  monthly  maga- 
zine: Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Paist,  president ; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary ; 
Miss  Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
organization  maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries 
for  advisory  service  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  1,273  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United 
States  with  industrial,  business,  student, 
foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and  younger 
girls.  It  has  63  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  35  centers  in  12  countries  in  the 
Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL   SOCIETY   FOR   THE 
PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director; 
Eleanor  P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Studies  scientific  ad- 
vances in  medical  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  disseminates  practical  information  as  to 
ways  of  preventing  blindness  and  conserving 
sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  lantern  slides, 
lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Frank  J.  Bruno,  president,  St. 
Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  82  N. 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  June  11-17,  1933.  Proceedings  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION —  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director. 
Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold 
and  distributed  through  state  associations  in 
every  state.  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life, 
popular  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year; 
American  Review  of  Tuberculosis,  medical 
journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly  Bulletin, 
~iouse  organ,  free. 


I01 
ho 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be 
advertised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and 
Periodicals  column  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Midmonthly. 

RATES :-75c  a  line   (actual) 
for  four  insertions. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—  Cottages    to    rent  —  or   for    sale 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
112  East   19th  Street,  New  York,   N.  Y. 
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(CoatitueJ  from  fage  429)  published)  contain  the  reports 

of  ten  of  the  thirty -one  committees  of  the  Conference  on  Housing 
held  last  December. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION,  »j  tiury  S.  CtOcftt. 
Urn    416  ff.  Prict  IS  fostfe*  of  Tkt  Snnry. 

HERE  is  a  record  of  social  legislation  written  with  understanding 
and  fully  documented  so  that  it  is  both  a  history  and  a  guide  in  the 
whole  trend  of  American  social  legislation.  A  good  book  for  both 
teachers  and  students. 

THE  TAXI-DAXCE  HALL,  byPmm]  G.  Crtuey.  UmtrtHy  ff  CUcmff  Prtn. 
MO  ff.  Prict  $3  ffftf^J  ff  Tke  Smrrry. 

A  STVDY  in  commercialized  recreation  and  city  life  by  a  former 

special   investigator   for   the   Juvenile   Protective   Association  of 

ago  who  has  a  gift  for  setting  forth  the  results  of  his  research 

in  a  way  to  interest  the  general  reader.  The  taxi-dancer  is  as  new 

as  the  autogiro  but  her  future  is  much  more  predictable. 

IMMIGRANT  GIFTS  TO  AMERICAN   LIFE,  by  Alien  H.  Efttm.  RmutU 
Stg*  FfnuJftif*.  170  ft-  Prict  »3  fcrtfaU  ff  Tkt  Snreey. 

A  VOLUME  altogether  delightful  in  text,  pictures  and  background. 
It  reports  on  "some  experiments  in  appreciation  of  the  contributions 
of  our  foreign-born  citizens  to  American  culture"  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  W.  deForest,  "who  did  so  much  to  bring 
beauty  into  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men." 


PROSTITUTION    AND    ITS    REPRESSION 

Cynu  U  arrma..  Colnmbif  Cnntrnty  Prtn.   164  ff.  Prict 
Tkt  Survey. 


IN    NEW   YORK   CITY.  ry 
S3 


A  ITUDV  of  the  attempts  made  over  the  past  thirty  years  to  deal 

.  prostitution  in  the  largest,  and,  at  times,  the  most  tolerant 

American  city.  An  objective  handling  of  a  controversial  subject 

which  will  be  of  prime  value  to  other  cities  which  are  wrestling 

with  the  repressive  aspects  of  a  perennial  and  knotty  problem. 


PRESENTATION  OF  CRIME  IN  NEWSPAPERS,  by  Fnmk  Herri..  P, 
Prnt.  In.-.  Putnam,  Connecticut.  PumfUtt,  103  ff.  Prict  $1.75  ffttffH  ff 
Tkt  S»nry. 

THIS  statistical  tabulation  of  the  crime  news  content  of  three 
neapolis  dailies  showed  that  the  presentation  of  crime  news 
has  been  decreasing  rather  than  increasing,  though  varying  but 
little  from  year  to  year.  Since  there  is  a  high  degree  of  uniformity 
\merican  dailies,  it  is  assumed  that  crime  news  is  less  gener- 
ously reported  the  country  over. 

A  CHARTER  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,  by  Cknrlet  A.  Bnri.  Srr»- 
ntr.  122  ff.  Prict  $1.25  fottfnl  ff  Tkt  Surety. 

THIS  is  Part  I,  a  consideration  of  objectives,  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  undertaken  by  the  American 
Historical  Association.  Written  by  various  hands,  discussed  at 
length,  filed,  sandpapered,  polished  and  finally  drafted  by  Charles 
A.  Beard,  it  emerges  as  an  inspiring  statement  of  "our  educational 
program  in  a  world  that  has  become  urbanized,  mechanized  and 
interlocked  in  its  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  interests." 
The  clear  thought  and  limpid  English  are  Beard  at  his  best. 


ff.  /.™./*J 


INTERXATIOXAL  UXEMPLOYMEXT-A  rtndy  of 

i  1910-1930.  496 


$2  50  fottr**  ff  Tkt  Rn,*rU 
Yfrt  CHy. 


130  E*a  22  Stretl.  .Y«r 


WORLD  SOCIAL  ECONOMIC  PLAXXIXG-Tbe  neecwhr  for  planned  »d- 
jil«Hli«r  of  prodoetirt  capacity  lad  (Usdard*  of  hnn».  I.R.I.  Price  SJ.50 
fottfvJ  ff  Tkt  RmtteU  S*tt  FfumUUfm.  130  Eftl  22  Strett.  \rw  York  Cay. 

HERE  compressed  into  two  volumes  in  three  languages  are  the 
research  and  discussion  of  the  World  Social  Economic  Congress 
held  in  Amsterdam  August  1931  [see  The  Survey,  November  I, 
1932,  page  131]  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Industrial 
Relations  Institute;  a  wealth  of  information,  techniques  and  prin- 
ciples exploring  the  present  paradox— unemployment  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  The  second  volume  includes  the  experiences  in  national 
economic  planning  in  the  U.?.?.R.  as  well  as  spirited  discussion  and 
proposals  as  to  the  applicability  of  planning  under  western  condi- 
:>.-  =  . 


Discovered  I 

A  way  to  shampoo  your  rugs 

* . .  cheaply 


No,  you  don't  have  to  use  soap 
and  water.  But  a  G-E  Cleaner 
shampoos  your  rugs  with  air 
—giving  them  that  same  thor- 
ough cleaning  you  get  when 
they  are  shipped  away  for  sev- 
eral weeks  to  your  favorite 
rug  establishment.  And  it  air- 
washes  them  clean  in  but  a 
few  minutes. 

Yet  it  is  a  gentle  cleaner.  So 
gentle  that  the  silkiest  nap  of 


the  finest  rug  can  be  cleaned 
safely  as  well  as  thoroughly. 
And  the  cost  of  these  famous 
cleaners  is  another  grand  dis- 
covery—'way  below  the  cost 
of  cleaners  of  comparable 
quality.  Look  for  the  G-E 
monogram  on  the  cleaner  you 
buy— you  will  find  it  on  clean- 
ers costing  as  little  as  $14.50 
and  up  to  $49.50—31  your 
G-E  dealer's. 


GENERAL  @  ELECTRIC 
CLEANERS 

•  Of  special  interest  to  women— join  the  G-E  Circle— on  the 
air  every  week-day  (except  Saturday)  at  5:45  P.M.  Eastern 
Daylight  Saving  Time. 


The  Modernized  Writing  Machine 

m 


New  Remington  "DESK  MODEL"  No.  7 

Listen  to  this  typewriter  in  action— just  once! 

Look  at  a  letter  written  with  it— just  once! 

That  will  be  more  than  enough  to  convince  you  that  type- 
writers and  typing  have  changed. 

The  new  "DESK  MODEL"  Remington  Noiseless  is  far 
smaller  than  the  business  typewriters  with  which  you  are 
familiar— and  is  appropriately  priced. 

The  professional  man,  the  library,  the  hospital,  social 
agencies— everywhere  that  "silence  please"  is  a  rule  to  be 
observed— there  is  a  place  for  the  Desk  Model  No.  7. 

Here  is  a  typewriter  which  may  be  moved  to  the  very 
spot  at  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  work.  One  that  pro- 
duces the  finest  kind  of  writing.  One  that  has  all  the  ele- 
ments to  make  it  durable,  as  it  must  be  to  serve  in  office 
work. 

Why  Don't  You  Have  a  Desk  Model  I*  On  Trial? 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 
us  East  igth  Street  New  York    N    > 

MTkti  calling  at  THE  SURVEY  let 
•i  skew  you  tke  NEW  FOK7ABLE 
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GOSSIP: 


of  People 
and  Things 


Fame 

PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  EVANS  WOOD 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  order 
to  test  his  students'  knowledge  of  the  person- 
alities in  social  work  asked  them  in  an  ex- 
amination to  identify  So-and-So;  So-and-So 
.  .  .  and  Homer  Folks.  "Homer  Folks,"  wrote 
one  bright  young  thing,  "is  a  feeble-minded 
colony  in  Southern  New  Jersey." 

LEROY  A.  HALBERT,  social  worker  of  thirty 
years  experience,  is  directing  the  District  of 
Columbia's  first  sally  into  direct  public  re- 
lief. He  has  been  made  executive  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  $350,000  fund 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment  in  the  District  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. Mr.  Halbert  was  recently  field  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Association  of 
Public  Welfare  Officials. 

NEIGHBORHOOD,  the  settlement  quarterly, 
has  just  brought  out  a  bibliography  of  books, 
articles  and  reports  written  by  settlement 
workers  and  others,  dealing  with  settlements 
and  their  interests,  published  between  1920 
and  1931.  Incidentally  there  are  145  listings 
of  The  Survey.  May  there  be  more  in  the 
next  decade!  This  bibliography  is  the  work 
of  Elizabeth  R.  Foley  and  Lillie  M.  Peck, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion, and  represents  a  lot  of  exploration. 

HONOR  and  glory  and  three  modest  prizes 
are  offered  to  the  winners  of  a  short  story 
contest  sponsored  by  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing,  450  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Stories,  limited  to  2500 
words,  may  be  "true  or  imaginative,  but  must 
be  professionally  sound."  For  details  query 
the  N.  O.  P.  H.  N.  Contest  closes  October  31. 

Reason  Enough 

"TGO  to  the  dentist,"  wrote  a  youthful 
A  contender  in  an  A.I.C.P.  dental  clinic 
essay  contest,  "because  it  hurts  more  to  pull 
out  my  own  teeth.  Besides  if  I  don't  go  I 
won't  get  promoted.  I  liked  especially  going 
to  gentle  dentists.  I  think  it  is  more  sanitary 
to  let  a  dentist  take  out  your  teeth  than  to 
put  your  fingers  into  your  mouth  and  leave 
germs." 

MRS.  LETITIA  MOON  CONARD  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa, 
a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  Survey  As- 
sociate of  more  than  ten  years  standing,  is 
the  candidate  for  governor  of  her  state  on 
the  Socialist  ticket. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  counts  itself  lucky  in 
having  secured  Dorothy  Hopson  as  its  dean 
of  women  to  succeed  Harriot  S.  Curtis  who 
after  five  years  in  the  southern  school  will 
return  to  her  home  in  Boston.  Miss  Hopson 
has  an  imposing  educational  and  executive 
background  and  a  family  tradition  in  Negro 
education  and  welfare.  Her  grandmother's 
home  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  used  as  a 


station  of  the  underground  railway,  and  her 
mother  was  one  of  three  teachers  to  open 
up  schools  for  Negroes  in  Richmond  directly 
after  its  occupation  by  Union  troops.  She 
has  been  for  the  past  twelve  years  associated 
with  Miss  Chapin's  School  in  New  York. 

MRS.  FRANK  V.  HAMMER,  since  1919  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  died  recently  at  her 
home  in  St.  Louis  where  she  had  long  been 
identified  with  social  work. 

MARION  W.  SHEAHAN  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health,  succeeding  the  late  Mathilde  S. 
Kuhlman. 


Add  Honors 

TO  the  honorable  company  of  honorary 
degree  bearers  add  Cheney  C.  Jones, 
superintendent  of  the  New  England  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers  whose  alma  mater, 
Doane  College,  Nebraska,  has  made  him  an 
LL.D.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  graduated  from 
Doane  in  1904  and  from  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  1909,  made  the  commencement 
address  at  the  Nebraska  school. 

Add  also  Karl  deSchweinitz  of  Philadel- 
phia who  was  dubbed  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  by  his  alma  mater,  Moravian  Col- 
lege, Bethlehem,  Pa.,  after— or  was  it  before 
—he  had  made  the  commencement  address 
on  The  Scientific  Attitude  in  the  Approach 
to  Human  Relations.  Mr.  deSchweinitz 
could  write  two  A.B.'s  after  his  name  if  he 
wanted  to,  one  from  Moravian  and  one  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  do  not  overlook  Dr.  William  Hallock 
Park  of  New  York  on  whom  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  conferred  its  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Medal  for  his  work  as  head  of 
the  research  laboratories  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  discoveries  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disease. 

STUART  A.  RICE,  for  six  years  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  this  fall  join  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

BURDETTE  G.  LEWIS,  erstwhile  social  work- 
er, now  rated  an  expert  on  city  finances,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Equitable  Assessment  Association  which 
will  delve  into  the  tax  system  and  realty 
values  in  New  York. 

POSSESSORS  of  a  Ph.D.  "or  its  equivalent," 
whatever  that  is,  are  eligible  for  the  two 
research  fellowships  in  the  social  sciences 
offered  by  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science.  One  fellowship  car- 
ries $1000  and  the  other  $2000.  Application 
must  be  made  before  November  i.  "Those 
candidates  will  be  given  preference  who 
submit  research  projects  which  intimately 
bear  upon  the  economic  and  social  questions 
which  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  ur- 
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gently  require  solution."  For  detailed  in- 
formation query  the  Academy,  3457  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

THE  Routzahns,  Evart  and  Mary  Swain, 
they  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council,  have  given 
ear  to  the  call  of  the  wild  and  have  acquired 
a  farm  of  some  five  noble  acres  at  Wilton, 
Conn.  On  it  are  seven  structures  of  one  kind 
or  another,  including  two  chicken-coops,  a 
green-house,  a  dog-kennel  with  glass  win- 
dows, a  garage  that  looks  like  a  house  and 
a  house  that  looks  like  a  garage. 

Name  Your  Nurse 

NOMINATIONS  are  in  order  for  the 
fourth  recipient  of  the  Saunders  Medal, 
given  annually  to  the  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association  considered  to  have 
made  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
year  to  the  profession  or  to  the  public.  The 
only  kind  of  service  excluded  is  writing.  The 
first  three  years'  awards  were  made  to 
S.  Lillian  Clayton  (posthumously)  ;  Mary 
Sewell  Gardner,  and  Annie  Goodrich. 
Names  may  be  submitted  through  state  asso- 
ciations or  directly  to  the  American  Nurses' 
Association,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  the  ad- 
dress and  official  position  of  the  candidate, 
by  the  sponsors'  statement  of  her  professional 
background  and  the  achievement  for  which 
the  award  is  suggested. 

OMAHA  was  shocked  during  the  summer 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Herman  von  W. 
Schulte,  long  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Omaha  Community  Chest,  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
and  of  the  Nebraska  State  Conference,  and 
equally  active  in  public-health  work.  Of  him 
Philip  Ketchum  says:  "He  was  not  just  a 
board  member.  He  was  perhaps  the  out- 
standing social  worker  in  Omaha  and  was 
more  inspiring  in  his  relationships  than  any 
layman  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

THE  six-year-old  listened  attentively,  says 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Westchester  County 
Health  Department,  while  the  clinic  nurse 
took  the  family  history.  All  the  details  of 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  uncle 
and  aunt,  were  formally  set  down.  "Mama, 
mama,"  interpolated  the  Little  Pitcher  in  a 
stage  whisper,  "don't  forget  to  tell  the  lady 
we've  got  a  dog." 

THE  Psychoanalytic  Institute,  324  West 
86  Street,  New  York,  is  offering  an  imposing 
list  of  six  lecture  courses,  beginning  this 
month,  which  reach  the  special  interests  of 
physicians,  teachers,  social  workers,  jurists, 
theologians  and  other  professional  groups. 
A  series  of  eight  popular  lectures  open  to 
the  public  on  various  psychoanalytical  topics 
will  be  given  by  such  luminaries  as  Drs. 
Brill,  Kenworthy,  Lehrman,  Meyer,  Obern- 
dorf,  Williams,  Wittels  and  Zilboorg.  For 
details  query  the  executive  director  of  the 
institute. 

DR.  THOMAS  J.  MCCORMACK,  teacher, 
scholar,  administrator  and  social  pioneer, 
died  recently  in  Chicago.  He  was  most 
widely  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Counsel,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  individual  needs  of 
boys  and  girls,  the  pioneer  of  similar  bureaus 
later  established  in  colleges  and  schools. 
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The  Qist  of  It 

BOOM  towns,  it  was  supposed,  were  the  particular 
possession  of  the  frontier  and  would  pass  when  the 
frontier  passed.  But  several  generations  of  us  were 
brought  up  on  the  "bigger  and  better"  slogans  of 
the  boom  era  —  with  the  result  that  half  of  us  live  in  or 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  95  metropolitan  cities.  And  we 
live  badly.  They  are  obsolete.  Here,  seven  years  after  our 
pioneer  regional  plan  issue  of  May  1915,  we  again  give  over 
an  issue  to  the  planners,  a  group  of  ardent  men  who  this 
time  spend  less  of  their  space  in  exposing  existing  evils  of 
mass  living  than  in  their  challenge  of  a  better  way  of  life. 
The  articles  were  gathered  together  and  edited  by  CAROL 
ARONOVICI,  housing  reformer,  city  and  regional  planner, 
teacher,  author,  lecturer,  who  is  now  in  Germany  for  a  year 
making  a  study  of  German  planning  on  an  Oberlaender  fel- 
lowship. To  him  our  profound  thanks.  He  himself  writes  the 
leading  article  (page  437)  and  the  bibliography  (page  476). 


are  the  test  of  our  civilization,  for  civilization  is 
a  flow  of  goods  and  a  flow  of  folks—  and  the  flow  has 
been  dammed  by  sheer  unplanned  growth.  Whether  it  means 
the  end  of  our  civilization  or  the  peak  of  it  is  discussed  by 
BENTON  MACKAYE,  that  ardent  champion  of  villages  and 
woods  and  hills  and  streams,  whose  writings  in  both  books 
and  magazines  are  well  known  to  our  readers  (page  441  I. 


THE  distinguished  geographer  of  Yale  who  has  explored 
half  of  Asia  as  well  as  North  America,  ELLSWORTH 
HUNTINCTON,  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
Civilization  and  Climate.  On  page  445  he  sets  forth  his 
conviction  of  the  growing  disadvantages  of  cities  as  places 
in  which  to  live  the  good  life. 

SENIOR  agricultural  economist  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  author  and  lecturer  on  economic  geog- 
raphy, O.  E.  BAKF.R  writes  on  page  450  of  the  great  areas 
from  which  we  now  draw  our  daily  bread  and  the  sharply 
limited  areas  from  which  cities  must  hereafter  draw  their 
population. 

A  MAN  is  as  old  as  his  arteries.  And  a  city  or  a  country 
as  old  as  its  arteries  of  traffic.  The  threat  of  national 
arteriosclerosis  vividly  put  by  ROBERT  A.  LESHER  (page 
456)  who  is  a  ranking  engineer  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

IF  a  city  is  to  last  it  must  be  built  on  a  firm  foundation  of 
economic   geography.   Ons  P.   STARKEY  shows   (page 
461)  how  its  relation  to  markets,  transportation  lines,  raw 
materials,  foodstuffs,  climate  are  as  vital  to  a  healthy  city  as 
proper  diet  is  to  a  growing  child. 

rT"'HE  author  of  Middletown,  ROBERT  S.  LYND,  turns 
•*.  (page  465)    to  Manhattan  and  points  the  moral  that 
"metropolitan  living,  for  all  its  superficial  polish,  is  first- 
cousin  culturally  to  a  frontier  boom-town." 

/CONGESTION  of  ideas  which  denies  a  hearing  to  the 
>— '  Pacific  Coast  because  editorial  policies  are  made  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  is  a  cultural  manifestation  of  our  unplanned 
country.  The  situation  as  it  appears  to  LYMAN  BRYSON, 
executive  director  of  the  California  Association  for  Adult 
Education  (page  466). 

'TWERE  are  perhaps  too  many  plans  when  what  we  need 
•i-  is  better  planning.  A  note  of  warning  struck  (page  468) 
by  HENRY  WRIGHT,  veteran  city  and  regional  planner  whose 
most  recent  achievements  have  been  at  the  garden  city  of 
Radburn,  N.  J.,  and  the  Buhl  Foundation  development  in 
Pittsburgh. 

rT"IHE  public  tools  that  are  ready  for  the  hand  of  the 
A  planner  described  (page  471)  by  CHARLES  S.  ASCHER  of 
the  Public  Administration  Clearing  House. 

IT'S    not   just   a    case    of   cities— the    planner    nowadays 
reaches  down  to  the  rural  village  and  its  surrounding 
countryside.  WALTER  A.  TERPENNINC  (page  474)  of  the 
department  of  sociology  of  the  Western  State  Normal  School 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  gives  some  concrete  examples. 
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Let  the  Cities  Perish 


By  CAROL  ARONOVICI 


DEARLY  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  come  to  live  in  ninety-five  metro- 
politan cities  or  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
them.  The  growth  of  population  in  metro- 
politan areas  has  created  in  the  minds  of 
land  speculators  and  in  the  fertile  imagina- 
tions of  commercial  organizations  a  form  of  competitive 
megalomania  which  spells  anarchy  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  these  centers. 

The  tense  economic  individualism  of  cities  which  found 
that  their  population  drifts  towards  the  periphery  and  jumps 
the  fences  of  artificial  political  boundaries,  thus  depriving  the 
municipality  of  the  revenues  that  accrue  from  land  sweating 
and  overcrowding  of  human  beings,  is  largely  responsible  for 
what  is  now  called  metropolitan  planning.  This  hydralike 
reach  of  the  metropolitan  tentacles  into  the  recesses  of  subur- 
ban development  and  growth  in  order  that  outlying  com- 
munities may  still  remain  vassals  of  the  "great"  city  might 
well  be  defined  as  metropolitan  planning — provided  the  me- 
tropolis has  so  far  evolved  as  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
planning  may  still  insure  economic  levies  upon  politically 
independent  communities.  It  is  a  form  of  organized  parasitism 
which  may  have  its  good  aspects,  but  which  in  the  main  is 
intended  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  social  and  economic  hold 
upon  population  which  has  sought  refuge  from  its  political 
boundaries  and  its  social  inadequacies. 

If  you  look  at  a  modern  plan  of  a  region  you  will  invariably 

find  that  the  stream  of     

services  suggested,  the 
flow  of  traffic  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  the  commu- 
nity equipment  estimated 
as  necessary  for  future 
development  are  all  made 
subservient  to  the  metro- 
politan nucleus  of  the  re- 
gion. The  object  is  not  the 
finding  of  a  new  and  a  bet- 
ter way  of  living,  but  the 
finding  of  a  method  of 
retaining  a  hold  upon 
whatever  new  way  of 
living  the  people  of  the 
congested  center  may 


ROANING  taxpayers,  squealing  brakes,  crowded 
subways,  half-empty  skyscrapers,  a  stalled  in- 
dustrialism, leisure  but  no  place  to  go,  somebody  always 
stepping  on  your  heels — the  modern  city  is  a  mixed  pic- 
ture, a  place  of  high  prices  for  small  potatoes.  The 
metropolis  is  breaking  down  financially,   going  the 
y  of  overproduction,  overbuilding,  overcrowding, 
obsolescence.  But  there'' s  a  way  of  making  great  and 
beautiful  cities  into  physical  and  spiritual  realities.  Dr. 
Aronovici  here  writes  a  prescription  and  introduces  the 
succeeding  articles,  which  suggest  new  ways  of  making 
natural  regions  serve  a  better  way  of  living. 

437 


find  of  their  own  accord.  A  study  of  census  figures  and  the  cal- 
culations of  outstanding  statisticians  promise  only  slight  in- 
creases in  our  population  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  the  hope 
of  new  population  coming  into  the  deserted  and  blighted  areas 
of  our  metropolitan  cities  is  gloomy;  especially  when  we  real- 
ize that  some  metropolitan  areas  are  contemplating  not  a  dou- 
bling but  a  quadrupling  of  their  populations  within  a  period  of 
time  that  will  yield  land  profits  to  a  generation  still  living. 
Indeed  some  cities  have  subdivided  and  made  ready  for  use 
land  areas,  both  urban  and  suburban,  adequate  for  fifteen 
times  the  population  of  the  last  census.  If  any  one  were  to 
take  seriously  the  estimates  of  metropolitan  population  by 
optimistic  commercial  organizations  and  real-estate  specula- 
tors, the  metropolitan  population  of  the  United  States  within 
the  next  generation  would  be  about  200,000,000,  or  some 
50,000,000  more  than  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  as  estimated  by  the  most  reliable  statisticians  concerned 
with  the  forecasting  of  populational  growth. 

In  other  words,  metropolitan  forecasts  of  growth  as  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  land  development  find  themselves  caught 
between  the  devils  of  over-speculation  and  the  deep  seas  of 
birth  control,  restriction  of  immigration  and  the  natural 
slowing  up  of  the  increase  in  population.  We  can  see  the  choice 
is  therefore  between  drastic  regeneration  of  the  congested 
areas,  and  parasitism  upon  the  new  and  politically  independent 
suburbs.  The  former  entails  great  immediate  sacrifices  of 
property  values  and  enormous  improvement  costs,  while  the 
.  latter  is  for  the  mo- 
ment cheaper  and  has 
the  lure  of  obvious 
technical  reasonableness. 
As  against  this  type  of 
metropolitan  concentric 
planning  the  new  region- 
alism has  come  to  give 
impetus  to  a  movement 
for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic integration  of  in- 
dividual communities  in 
their  relation  to  their 
surroundings.  The  dy- 
namic factor  in  this  type 
of  planning  is  not  the 
overcoming  of  the  re- 
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From  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service  Circu 

Since  Professors  Pearl  and  Reed  estimated  that  the  U 
States  was  approaching  a  stationary  population  of  n 
200  millions  about  2020,  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
rate  and  the  restrictions  of  the  present  immigration 
would  indicate  a  maximum  population  of  less  than 
millions  about  1960  and  a  decline  soon  thereaftt 

sistance  between  metropolis  and  suburbs  due  to  congestion,  dis- 
tance, discomfort,  but  the  creating  of  avenues  of  independent 
local  activity  in  which  the  larger  center  plays  the  part  of  the 
specialist  in  providing  services  and  functions — social,  economic 
and  cultural — which  the  smaller  centers  can  not  economically 
and  efficiently  provide  and  maintain. 

The  time  has  passed  in  this  country  when  our  cities  need 
to  follow  the  course  of  evolution  and  revolution  characterized 
by  pioneering,  exploitation  and  obsolescence.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  and  have  paid  for  it  a  very  high  social  and 
economic  price. 

During  the  Renaissance  and  after,  the  philosophers  fretted 
over  the  persistence  of  the  antiquated  and  obsolescent  cities 
when  a  complex  civilization  was  becoming  more  and  more 
flexible  in  an  inflexible  environment.  The  conditions  of  the 
Renaissance  are  again  finding  expression  in  our  modern  cities 
which  are  trying  to  mitigate  but  not  remove  the  'evils  of  the 
past  by  retaining  the  rigidity  of  our  political,  economic  and 
legal  structure  of  another  age  and  still  extort  the  benefits  of 
an  advancing  mechanical  and  cultural  civilization. 

As  the  concentration  in  our  cities  becomes  more  intense, 
and  as  the  streams  of  industrial  production,  distribution  and 
the  business  of  financing  become  more  intimately  integrated, 
the  social  distance  between  human  beings  increases  so  that 
the  art  of  living  and  the  business  of  making  a  living  have  come 
into  intense  conflict.  Planning,  and  particularly  regional 
planning  which  has  within  its  technique  the  power  to  over- 
come this  conflict,  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  harmony 


between  the  art  of  living  and  the  necessity  for  making  a  living. 

We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  standards  which  make  life 
possible.  A  new  civilization  demands  that  life  be  made  bear- 
able and  agreeable. 

The  planner  of  the  last  two  decades  seems  to  have  become 
aware  to  the  point  of  obsession  that  movement  of  humans  and 
freight  has  made  great  strides.  Speed  has  been  increased, 
distance  has  been  overcome  and  through  the  universal  use  of 
the  automobile,  rapid  transit  has  become  individualized.  This 
has  resulted  in  mass  planning  and  mass  production  of  the 
means  of  transportation  and  provisions  for  streams  of  transit 
by  railroad,  elevated,  subway,  underwater  tubes,  truck,  auto- 
mobile. Civilization  has  been  put  on  wheels  and  the  planners 
have  conspired  to  increase  dispatch  and  reduce  confusion. 
The  madness  for  saving  time  in  travel  has  taken  the  place  of 
judgment  as  to  movement;  indeed  we  have  confused  move- 
ment with  progress  and  time-saving  with  economy.  It  has 
seemed  easier  to  facilitate  the  doing  of  what  is  already  being 
done  than  to  discover  whether  what  is  being  done  is  worth  the 
doing.  Thus  we  have  piled  up  great  debts  for  public  highways 
and  public  carriers  which  spell  bankruptcy  to  many  cities 
and  have  at  the  same  time  speeded  up  the  obsolescence  of 
homes,  apartment  houses,  office  and  manufacturing  plants 
while  we  were  trying  to  save  them  from  strangulation  by  the 
conflict  between  the  old  order  of  the  physical  community  and 
the  new  order  of  mechanical  locomotion. 

This  conflict  in  our  larger  cities  reduces  all  planning  effort 
to  the  adjustment  between  height  of  buildings,  density  of 
population  and  the  violence  of  human  activity.  In  his  book  on 
New  York,  Paul  Morand  said  that  "New  York  is  supremely 
beautiful  in  its  violence."  If  there  is  beauty  in  violence  our 
cities  are  very  beautiful. 

It  seems  to  one  who  is  willing  to  forget  the  exigencies  of 
the  day  and  finds  a  contemplative  moment  to  look  at  the  city 
as  a  medium  for  social  relationships  that  embrace  not  only 
functional  efficiency  but  all  the  functions  and  expressions  of 
an  advancing  and  rapidly  changing  civilization,  that  so  far 
technique  has  failed  to  create  the  new  city  and  that  technique 
needs  greater  penetration  into  the  intricacies  of  human  society. 

At  least  four  facts  are  obvious  upon  an  examination  of  the 
modern  city,  namely: 

1.  That  industrial  activity  and  growth  have  found  that  they 
are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  large  center  for  either  the 
facilities  of  production,  the  transportation  of  raw  materials  or  the 
distribution  of  products. 

2.  That  city  planning  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  practicing 
it  has  failed  to  reconcile  modern  industrialism  with  urban  economy 
so  that  while  values  have  been  piling  up  in  some  quarters  obsoles- 
cence and  leakage  of  values  have  been  taking  place  in  other  parts 
of  our  cities. 

3.  That  industry  is  only  a  small  portion  of  urban  activity  and 
that  the  great  source  of  employment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fields  of 
distribution,  professional  service,  personal  service,  cultural  activi- 
ties and  the  great  mass  of  convenience  and  luxury  production  and 
service  which  are  in  a  sense  the  measure  of  a  leisure  civilization  as 
distinct  from  a  leisure-class  civilization. 

4.  That  the  distribution  of  time  in  human  activities  is  tending 
from  a  work  philosophy  to  a  leisure  philosophy  and  that  industrial- 
ism with  its  attending  displacement  of  man-power  by  machine- 
power  has  introduced  an  expanding  leisure  element  in  the  planning 
of  communities  which  heretofore  has  been  only  incidental  to  the 
business  of  living. 

The  production  economy  of  yesterday  seems  to  have  turned 
its  back  upon  society,  and  there  is  need  for  seeking  a  new  kind 
of  social  economy  which  will  overcome  the  power  of  the 
machine  to  flood  us  with  goods  by  a  new  economy  of  distribu- 
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tion  of  goods  and  a  new  philosophy  of  leisure.  Not  only  have 
we  enough  goods  to  meet  all  the  essential  needs  of  all  our 
people,  we  have  enough  machines  and  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing more  such  machines  as  will  reduce  the  whole  of  our  goods- 
producing  labor  to  a  small  aristocracy  of  the  employed  and  a 
vast  majority  of  idlers  whose  only  recourse  would  be  a  revolu- 
tion in  order  to  change  the  present  economic  order  into  some- 
thing that  would  know  how  to  use  machines  for  human 
comfort  rather  than  human  misery.  In  the  face  of  these 
changes  which  we  have  no  way  of  escaping,  man  is  trying  to 
find  a  way  out  by  seeking  new  outlets  for  his  energy  and 
merely  succeeding  in  increasing  the  confusion. 

New  York's  congestion,  Chicago's  slums  and  the  blighted 
areas  of  many  other  does  are  due  to  fluidity  of  population, 
which  must  be  attributed  not  to  any  freedom  of  movement 
caused  by  release  from  economic  obligation,  but  by  the  con- 
.:  increase  in  the  obsolescence  of  labor  as  an  adjunct  of 
industrial  production. 

The  very  pressure  upon  our  communities  due  to  the  drift 
of  population  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  communities, 
has  caused  the  obsolescence  of  most  of  the  facilities  which  a 
normally  growing  community  could  and  would  be  able  to 
provide.  Streets  become  obsolescent,  water  supplies  become 
inadequate  and  increasingly  costly  to  secure,  transit  becomes 
congested  and  can  only  be  provided  by  heavy  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayers,  commerce  must  meet  the  inconvenience 
and  increasing  cost  of  distribution  of  goods,  old  buildings 
decay  because  of  changes  and  drifts  of  activity  seeking  release 
from  the  mess  of  the  inefficient  and  inflexible  city, — and  eren 
government  becomes  too  complex  and  unwieldy  as  the  com- 
munity increases  to  a  size  which  human  experience  and  skill 
is  powerless  to  grasp  as  an  administrative  unit. 

While  this  is  going  on  the  hours  of  leisure  become  both  a 
birring  and  a  menace  to  society.  Enforced  leisure  due  to  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  machine  production  accumulates  lia- 
bilities upon  our  resources,  while  the  margin  between  work 
and  leisure  among  those  employed  raises  new  problems  of 
making  leisure  a  constructive  element  in  a  new  civilization. 

n  these  factors  and  changes  in  mind  a  new  concept  of 
community-building  must  be  formulated.  The  definition 
given  by  one  of  the  outstanding  planners  of  this  country  that 
"city  planning  is  the  technique  of  changing  the  physical 
structure  of  a  city  in  harmony  with  established  conventions, 
practices  and  objectives"  is  no  longer  valid  if  we  consider  the 
city  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  large  stock  of  failures  due 
to  an  endeavor  to  harmonize  established  conventions,  practices 
and  objectives.  It  is  these  very  practices  and  objectives  that 
must  be  scrutinized  and  challenged.  The  functionalism1  of 
the  past  has  lost  its  ob- 
jectives or  its  objec- 
tives have  become  ob- 
solete, as  have  the 
communities  them- 
selves in  which  this 
functional  planning 
has  been  practiced. 

Then  too  the  eco- 
nomic structure  upon 
which  our  cities  are 
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Outrun  fawn  DM  Nmt  Frankfort 

The  familiar  concentric  development  of  the  dty  and  (right)  the  decentral- 
ized development — individual  units  pushing  out  into  the  open  country 


founded  appears  to  be  fast  giving  way.  The  drift  of  popula- 
tion from  congested  areas  to  the  periphery  is  leaving  a  con- 
siderable vacuum  not  only  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  city 
but  in  its  economic  and  social  values.  The  blighted  areas  are 
being  drained  slowly  of  their  economic  values  by  their  in- 
ability to  produce  revenue  and  the  additional  burden  imposed 
by  taxation  which  is  based  upon  the  value  of  hopes  long  ago 
lost  by  the  property-owners.  Community  equipment — roads, 
parks,  schools,  churches — is  becoming  obsolescent  with  the 
change  in  productive  and  use  values  of  vast  city  areas.  Cul- 
tural advantages  are  migrating  to  the  periphery,  driven  by  the 
intolerable  conditions  of  congestion,  the  heavy  cost  of  fixed 
charges  and  operation.  The  radio,  the  telephone,  television, 
rural  highways  and  the  impending  development  of  aerial 
travel  as  an  everyday  convenience  are  making  the  city  largely  a 
tradition  devoid  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  efficient  living. 
This  urban  vacuum  and  obsolescence  will  result  in  a  com- 
plete revaluing  of  the  physical  structure  and  equipment  of  our 
cities,  a  junking  of  what  is  obsolescent  and  reconstruction  along 
lines  in  harmony  not  with  tradition,  but  with  social  trends  in 
which  work  and  leisure,  civic  and  cultural  advance  wfll  re- 
place the  economic  and  industrial  functionalism  of  the  past. 
The  heavier  the  losses  in  urban  values,  the  greater  the  awaken- 
ing to  its  inefficiency,  the  sooner  wfll  we  shift  to  a  form  of 
urban  reconstruction  that  wfll  meet  human  needs.  Let  the 
cities  perish  so  that  we  may  have  great  and  beautiful  cities. 

THE  metropolitan  ism  of  today  with  its  attending  hand- 
maiden, metropolitan  planning,  wfll  not  get  us  very  far 
either  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  metropolitan  center  or  in  the 
development  of  the  satellite  communities.  What  is  needed  is  a 
thorough  emancipation  of  the  suburban  communities  from  the 
metropolis.  As  long  as  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  or  L«s 
Angeles  can  depend  upon  the  outlying  communities  to  pay 
them  tribute,  as  long  as  business  and  cultural  parasitism  is  en- 
couraged and  planned  for  by  the  metropolitan  center,  there  is 
little  hope  of  social,  cultural  and  economic  integration  of  the 
smaller  suburban  places.  They  wfll  remain  mere  bedrooms  for 
the  advantage  of  which  their  people  will  have  to  pay  tribute 
until  such  time  as  the  metropolis  hydralike  wfll  suck  their 
very  physical  existence  into  the  body  politic  of  decayed  and 
corrupted  political  organization. 

REGIONAL  planning  in  contrast  to  metropolitan  plan- 
ning is  concerned  with  the  technique  of  community 
integration  in  its  relation  to  a  family  of  communities  which 
may  share  in  the  natural  geographic  advantages  of  a  self- 
contained  region  of  which  the  individual  community  is  a  part. 

Regionalism  is  not 
a  new  concept  nor 
is  it  a  new  condition 
affecting  human  so- 
ciety. The  history  of 
human  society  bears 
the  imprint  of  regional 
communal  life  which 
was  self-contained  in 
terms  of  natural  re- 
sources, homogeneity 
of  living  conditions, 
climate  and  safety  from 
adjoining  regions.  It 
was  the  rise  of  human 
aggressiveness  and  the 
development  of  mfli- 
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Save  the  Countryside 

By  FREDERICK  BIGGER 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  regardless  of  how  far  we  attempt  to 
xA-  look  ahead,  we  have  already  made  some  progress.  In- 
sofar as  we  have  learned  something  from  our  experience  and 
have  profited  by  our  mistakes,  we  may  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  the  problems  of  regional  planning. 

For  one  thing  seems  certain,  if  the  region  is  conceived  of 
as  merely  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  urban  center,  then 
we  may  perhaps  call  the  planners  only  "greater-city" 
planners  and  we  may  fear  that,  by  contributing  only  minor 
technical  competence  to  their  job,  they  will  be  postponing  by 
so  much  the  more  permanent  achievement  that  is  desired.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  prevent  the  countryside  from 
being  gobbled  up  to  satisfy  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  city, 
and  if  we  can  intelligently  develop  the  environmental  areas 
in  relation  to  themselves,  to  the  city,  and  to  the  whole  region, 
we  may  avoid  the  pitfall.  The  possibility  of  ultimately  solv- 
ing such  a  problem  is  suggested,  not  only  by  the  success  of 
the  garden  city  experiment  but  by  the  ever  more  and  more 
perceived  necessity  of  finding  a  solution. 


tary  imperialism  that  broke  up  the  regions,  attempted  to  destroy 
their  economic,  social  and  cultural  unity  and  built  the  new 
state  in  the  interest  of  which  regional  integrity  had  to  be 
destroyed.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  European 
civilization  has  regionalism  been  more  ruthlessly  attacked  than 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  its  place  was  built  the  modern 
state  in  which  the  individual  was  an  undifferentiated  cog  in 
the  wheel  of  state.  In  France,  in  particular  during  the  revolu- 
tipn  of  1789,  the  historical  regions  which  had  a  geographic, 
economic  and  cultural  significance  were  broken  up;  in  their 
place  artificial  political  units  were  created  as  a  means  of  dis- 
rupting local  solidarity  and  destroying  local  cultural  values  in 
the  interest  of  a  political  state.  It  is  only  within  recent  years 
that  the  movement  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  early  regional 
economic  and  cultural  civilization  has  found  expression  not 
alone  in  organized  local  community  effort,  but  in  a  vast  and 
creative  literary  movement. 

Regionalism  in  Europe  was  based  upon  slow  settlement  and 
development  of  regions  out  of  which  have  grown  cultural  and 
social  institutions  of  great  diversity  and  native  color  and  value. 
The  settlement  of  the  United  States,  because  of  haste  and  the 
spirit  of  pioneering  and  quick  exploitation,  has  resulted  in 
general  disregard  of  regional  value,  which  the  political  theo- 
rists also  overlooked  to  the  extent  of  making  state  and  county 
boundaries  which,  except  for  momentary  military  exigencies, 
were  merely  hasty  conveniences  in  setting  up  political  control 
in  which  nature  had  no  part.  Rivers  were  made  into  bound- 
aries when  they  represented  natural  means  of  easy  inter- 
course, and  valleys  were  split  into  geometric  units  which 
afforded  convenience  to  the  surveyor  and  violated  every 
possibility  of  regional  and  communal  integration. 

The  Philadelphia  Tri-State  Metropolitan  Plan,  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  Plan,  the  Niagara  Falls  International 
Plan  are  evidences  of  a  new  regional  awakening  in  which  water 
boundaries  are  recognized  as  regional  bounds  rather  than  as 
regional  barriers.  As  far  back  as  1 588  an  Italian  writer  named 
Bolero  advanced  the  theory  that  no  community  can  stand 
alone  and  that  the  greatness  of  a  city  depends  upon  the  region 
in  which  it  finds  its  human,  economic  and  social  resources. 
Humboldt,  Guyot,  Ratzel,  Ritter,  Reclus,  Vidal  de  la  Blanche, 
LePlay,  Geddes,  J.  Russell  Smith  have  all  worked  towards  a 
clarification  of  the  regional  concept  as  a  factor  in  human  civili- 


zation while  the  regions,  despite  political  ignorance  and  com- 
mercial greed,  have  continued  to  exist  and  in  a  measure  to 
shape  social  and  economic  entities  without  benefit  of  conscious 
human  cooperation. 

With  the  breaking  down  of  artificial  political  boundaries, 
with  the  movement  of  population  away  from  the  cramped  and 
technically  obsolete  centers  of  population,  a  new  vision  of  com- 
munity building  is  finding  expression  and  regionalism  is  the 
natural  unit  in  which  the  new  order  of  communal  life  must 
find  reality. 

The  industrial  age  has  come  to  an  end.  We  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  the  technical  problems  of  production,  but  with 
creating  a  society  which  can  absorb  the  benefits  of  industry 
without  destroying  the  human  values  which  are  after  all  the 
essence  of  social  purpose.  Industrial  production  and  indus- 
trialism are  distinct  and  separate  social  phenomena.  What  is 
needed  is  not  the  mending  of  the  ways  of  industry  but  the 
destruction  of  industrialism.  This  can  not  be  done  in  the 
present  metropolitan  environment.  We  need  a  new  concept 
of  the  relation  between  man  and  his  environment,  between 
man  and  his  work,  between  the  community  and  man.  The 
new  region  with  its  diversity  of  resources,  with  its  new  oppor- 
tunities for  identifying  its  own  personality  with  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  new  problems  of  upbuilding  communities  and 
community  life  on  a  scale  and  on  principles  consistent  with 
the  potentialities  of  mechanical  civilization  and  in  harmony 
with  the  newly  gained  leisure,  afford  opportunities  for  revo- 
lutionary social  reconstruction. 

Even  in  the  cultural  field  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  "great 
city"  has  failed.  In  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  the  cultural, 
economic  and  ethnic  groups  have  created  regions  of  their  own 
in  the  jungles  of  the  slums.  What  Jung  calls  "race-memory" 
persists  even  under  the  pressure  of  metropolitan  social  dis- 
tance between  individuals.  This  race-memory  may  be  made 
to  evolve  and  function  progressively  as  it  is  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  communal  action  and  interaction  under  conditions 
of  well-defined  community  of  interest  backed  by  common  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  through  enlightened  functioning.  This 
type  of  enlightened  cultural  and  civic  expression  is  denied  not 
alone  to  the  dweller  of  the  city  slum,  but  also  to  the  suburb- 
anite running  for  his  train — a  man  with  no  civic  identity 
either  in  the  place  where  he  sleeps  or  the  place  where  he  works. 

IF  our  civilization  is  to  escape  destruction  by  letting  life 
take  the  byways  and  industrialism  the  highways,  we  must 
recognize  that  this  country  of  ours  is  populated  in  congested 
lumps  and  that  the  vast  open  spaces  are  still  free  for  the 
building  of  the  community  of  the  future.  If  democracy  is  to 
again  find  expression  and  replace  the  present  system  of  plutoc- 
racies which  subsist  merely  on  the  veneer  of  philanthropy,  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  return  to  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  regional  concept  of  community  development  in  a  thorough- 
going manner.  This  is  not  the  task  of  today  or  tomorrow,  but 
a  task  worthy  of  a  strong  nation  which  has  seen  industrialism 
crumble  under  the  walls  of  the  great  city.  It  will  not  be  the 
commercial  club  or  the  philanthropist  who  will  undertake  and 
accomplish  this  task  of  regional  reconstruction  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  culture.  A  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a 
new  penetration  into  the  hopelessness  of  the  present  order  on 
the  part  of  honest  leadership  will  carve  the  way  out  of  the 
inevitable  collapse  of  our  present  method  of  urban  living. 

Community  planning  must  cease  to  be  merely  an  anesthetic 
which  makes  confusion,  inefficiency  and  waste  tolerable  and 
temporarily  profitable  for  a  few.  It  must  enter  the  realm  of 
spiritual  evolution  guided  by  the  most  far-reaching  and  revo- 
lutionary scientific  penetration. 


End  or  Peak  of  Civilization? 


Bv  BENTON  MACKAYE 


In  place  of  a  world,  there  is  a  city,  a  point,  in  which  the  whole 
life  of  broad  regions  is  collecting  while  the  rest  dries  up.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  very  great  stride  toward  the  inorganic,  toward  the  end.  Oswald 
Sftngler. 


end  of  what?  Herr  Spengler  says  "western 
civilization."  If  so  then  the  big  city  (the 
metropolis)  assumes  a  dignity  which  calls  for 
more  than  emergent  plans  to  keep  streets 
open  or  to  make  more  subways;  it  calls  for  a 
look  beyond  the  horizons  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  metropolitan  skyscraper.  So  let  us  ascend  the  "Empire 
State"  and  consider  civilization. 

Spengler  says  that  civilization  is  a  cycle  like  the  four  seasons: 
it  blooms  in  the  spring,  grows  in  the  summer,  fades  in  the 
autumn  and  "dries  up"  toward  the  wintry  end.  As  it  dries  it 
concentrates  —  in  "a  city,  a  point."  The  metropolis  therefore 
is  the  harbinger  of  death.  As  the  ancient  Mediterranean  civili- 
zation desiccated  in  Carthage  and  in  Rome  so  its  modern 
counterpart  is  drying  up  in  Hamburg  and  New  York. 

Henry  Adams  suggests  that  our  civilization  is  a  "comet." 
It  consists  of  one  big  turning,  not  a  series.  Modern  western 
society  lives  in  the  elbow  of  a  parabolic  curve  following  the  law 
of  the  inverse  square.  Human  society  during  the  ninety  thou- 
sand years  preceding  1600  A.  D.  made  about  so  much  progress 
in  mind  and  mechanism.  During  the  three  hundred  years  fol- 
lowing 1600  A.  D.  it  made  an  equal  progress.  Three  hundred 
is  the  square  root  of  ninety  thousand.  Adams  (in  1909) 
queried  whether  this  progression  might  continue  (17  being 
the  square  root  of  300,  and  4  of  17).  And  would  the  curve 
straighten  out  again  ?  Might  there  be  a  progression  of  300,  1  7, 
4,  and  then  a  straightening  to  4,  17,  300,  etc.?  If  so  then  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  would  mark  the  turn  of  the 
comet  of  progress  —  the  peak  or  culmination  of  development. 
For  development  in  terms  of  the  machine  this  might  well  be 
so.  And  if  so  here  is  promise.  The  terrifying  typhoon  of  the  turn- 
ing spell  cannot  last  much  longer,  and  parabolic  peace  must  set- 
tle soon  on  a  lengthening  period  of  mental  assimilation  in  terms 
of  actual  enlightenment.  Mind  yet  may  master  ingenuity! 

These  two  themes,  put  together,  make  an  intriguing  inter- 
pretation of  the  metropolis  as  the  index  of  mechanical  civiliza- 
tion. Spengler's  theme  suggests  the  end,  Adams's  the  peak,  of 
this  civilization.  Which  is  right?  The  answer  transcends  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  Congress  and  the  American  press.  We 
must  wait  a  century  or  so  and 
see.  Yet  we  must  live  mean- 
while —  and  act.  But  on  what 
basis?  Let  us  accept  both 
themes,  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  and  through  them 
get  a  look  at  what  is  going  on 
in  the  big  world  to  be  seen 
from  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing. 

But  first  of  all  we  shall  de- 
fine for  present  purposes  the 
little  word  "civilization"  and 


T  TRADING  outward  to  the  moon,  a  philoso- 
•••  J-  pher  takes  off  from  the  top  of  the  "Empire 
State  tower  and  fires  his  queries  in  the  face  of 
gods  and  men.  He  sees  metropolis,  choked  by  its 
growth  and  reaching  out  to  infect  its  environs, 
suddenly  t /urwing  into  an  outbound  folk-flow 
which  may  again  remake  the  map  laid  down  by 
tfie  covered  wagon,  immigrant  trains  on  tfie  west- 
ern railroads  and  the  trek  from  country  to  city. 
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at  the  same  rime  we  wQl  try  to  briefly  visualize  its  essence. 

Civilization  as  a  Flow 

PHYSICAL  outward  civilization  may  be  likened  to  a  cob- 
web. At  present  a  badly  disheveled  cobweb !  It  is  a  tangled 
network — a  wilderness  of  metal  threads  (steel  rails,  copper 
wires,  the  routes  of  iron  steamships)  spread  around  the  earth 
and  woven  here  and  there  in  compact  knots  (metropolises). 
These  threads  get  entangled  in  various  ways — mechanically, 
financially,  humanly.  Why  shouldn't  they?  They  reach 
around  the  world  and  are  governed  by  a  hundred  thousand 
masters.  When  they  get  too  much  snarled  they  give  forth 
maladies — congestion,  strikes,  hard  times. 

But  outward  civilization  is  more  than  just  a  maze.  For  the 
threads  are  hollow  and  serve  as  veins  through  which  flows  the 
blood  itself — the  vital  liquid  element.  There  is  the  flow  of  the 
world's  goods  (food,  clothing,  "things").  There  is  the  flow 
of  the  folks  themselves:  back  and  forth  across  the  map,  and 
in  migration  to  take  up  new  abodes.  The  essence  of  civiliza- 
tion is  a  flow. 

Let  us  look  at  both  kinds — the  flow  of  goods  and  the  flow 
of  folk:  we  shall  consider  them  respectively  with  the  two 
themes  of  history — of  Oswald  Spengler  and  of  Henry  Adams. 

The  Flow  of  Goods 

FIRST  we  shall  accept  Spengler's  theme  of  history.  The 
metropolis,  "a  city,  a  point,"  marks  the  end  of  the  present 
western  mechanical  regime.  The  base  of  this  regime  is  in- 
dustry— not  only  western  but  world-wide,  the  fabric  in  which 
occurs  the  flow  of  the  world's  goods.  Can  this  go  on  poorly 
functioning,  or  (as  our  historian  suggests)  must  it  rupture 
and  finally  disintegrate?  Here  is  a  problem  indeed.  Let  us, 
from  the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Building  and  via  the  airplane 
of  the  imagination,  take  cosmic  flight  in  search  of  the  perspec- 
tive to  see  this  problem  whole. 

We  head  outward  toward  the  moon  and  then  look  back. 
What  a  meager  object  planet  earth  becomes — a  little  round 
cheese  with  yeast  working  here  and  there  in  small  blotches 
that  we  dub  "America,"  "Europe,"  "China"!  The  yeast  ap- 
pears to  rise  and  fall  in  alternate  war-like  spasms  and  depres- 
sions. We  go  far  enough  away  to  get  a  truly  cosmic  view; 
then  come  in  closer  to  study  the  surface  in  detail. 

We  find  the  "cobweb"  of  Earthian  industrial  civilization, 
a  matrix  of  tiny  streams —  a  veritable  blood  system — where- 
by the  Earthians  some- 
how make  a  living.  Each 
stream  is  an  article  of  need. 
We  pick  out  three  of  them 
— silk,  flour,  nails — elements 
respectively  of  clothing, 
food,  shelter.  We  follow 
their  paths  around  the 
planet: 

In  China  a  stream  of  silk 
starts  in  a  field,  passes 
through  a  silk  mill  in  Shang- 
hai, flows  in  little  drops  called 
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rtely,  Dept.  of  Recreation,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


A  balanced  environment  for  human  beings  is  made  up  of  primeval,  communal  and  rural  settings.  Long  Beach  boys  enjoying 
the  sea  in  sailboats  they  have  constructed  in  the  workshops  of  the  recreation  center 


"spools"  into  a  ship  in  the  harbor,  proceeds  across  the  Pacific 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  in  streamlets  to  the  housewives 
of  America. 

In  America  to  pay  the  silk  bill  another  stream  arises.  This 
starts  as  wheat  on  a  North  Dakota  ranch,  passes  through  a 
mill  in  Minneapolis  and  emerges  on  the  other  side  as  flour; 
as  such  it  flows  via  rail  to  New  York  harbor,  and  via  steam- 
ship across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool;  thence  in  streamlets  to 
the  dinner  tables  of  England. 

In  England  the  relay  is  continued.  Two  streams  arise,  one 
in  Yorkshire  of  grains  of  iron  ore — the  other  in  Cornwall  of 
lumps  of  coal;  both  streams  flow  via  rail  and  meet  at  the 
smelters  in  Birmingham  where  they  coalesce  and  form  a 
single  stream  of  pig  iron.  This  passes  through  a  nearby  rolling 
mill,  emerges  as  a  stream  of  iron  nails.  As  such  it  flows  by 
rail  to  Southampton,  thence  via  steamship  along  the  ocean 
life-cord  of  the  British  Empire,  through  Gibraltar,  Suez, 
Singapore  to  the  gateway  of  Hong  Kong;  thence  in  stream- 
lets to  the  hardware  shops  of  China. 

We  might  trace  other  streams — east  and  west,  north  and 
south;  each  rises  in  a  field  or  mine  or  forest;  each  ends  in 
a  home;  each  passes  en  route  through  a  series  of  con- 
verters (  factories) ;  each  squeezes  through  bottle-necks 
(metropolises).  (One  fifth  of  America's  export  tonnage 


squeezes  through   the   bottle-neck  of   New  York   harbor). 

Thus  flows  the  Earthian  blood  system:  silk  pays  for  flour 
which  pays  for  iron  which  pays  for  silk,  ad  infinitum.  A  mar- 
velous creation!  No  more  miraculous  are  the  life  processes 
of  the  human  body  than  these  on  the  surface  of  this  cosmic 
cheese. 

Alas!  Like  human  life  each  such  "cheese  life"  has  but  its 
single  day.  (So  runs  our  theme  of  history.)  A  man's  blood 
system  is  as  old  as  its  arteries.  A  planet's  "blood  system"  is  as 
old  as  its  bottle-necks.  And  it  suffers  from  the  ills  that  we  have 
mentioned — congestion,  strikes,  hard  times.  The  streams  get 
choked,  or  cease  to  flow,  or  otherwise  run  high  and  low — in 
spasm  or  depression. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Should  we  mourn  for  the  departing  or 
prepare  for  the  soul  conceived?  If  one  life  system  be  in  process 
of  death  why  not  another  in  process  of  birth  ?  In  simple  cosmic 
perspective  it  would  seem  that  if  Earthians  are  doomed  indeed 
to  scrap  their  present  set-up  then  it  is  in  natural  order  to  devise 
a  substitute — to  start  afresh  and  chart  the  distribution  of 
Earthly  goods  on  a  new  pattern  and  technique.  And  a  more 
efficient  pattern.  Chart  the  streams  to  flow  directly,  not  (as 
now)  in  double  crosses.  Cancel  out  the  cross-hauls.  Spread 
the  factories  along  the  stream  instead  of  huddling  them.  Re- 
route the  streams  to  reduce  the  bottle-necks.  Above  all  gauge 
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each  cargo  by  the  demand  at  the 
stream's  mouth,  not  (as  now)  by 
the  supply  at  the  stream's  source. 

"A  Gargantuan  order,"  you  may- 
call  this.  Not  if  we  use  well  the 
Aladdin's  lamps  of  our  modern 
mechanical  equipment.  "A  tech- 
nique inexorably  complex!"1  No 
more  so  than  a  dozen  other  tech- 
niques— in  physics,  mechanics,  elec- 
trolysis. 

In  some  such  wise,  then,  would 

we  act  on  civilization  as  a  flow  of 

the  world's  goods — and  meet  the 

challenge  implied  in  the  theme  of 

.ild  Spengler. 

The  Flow  of  Folk 

NEXT  we  shall  accept  the 
promise  implied  by  Henry 
Adams  which  involves  the  problem 
of  the  flow  of  folk  rather  than  of 
commodities  and  "things."  The 
promise  is  indeed  a  possible  solution 
of  the  growing  issue  between  these 
two.  Will  folk  control  things — or 

things  stampede  folk?  It  depends  on  momentum.  When  a 
reservoir  flows  over,  water  and  not  man  is  temporary  boss. 
As  with  water-flow  so  with  commodity-flow — given  enough 
momentum  it  controls  the  situation.  While,  as  Henry  Adams 
intimates,  the  power  to  make  commodities  shall  increase  (and 
accelerate),  then  the  sheer  force  of  productivity  must  push 
everything  before  it,  and  commodity  not  man  obtain  the 
right  of  way.  But  when,  as  also  he  implies,  the  course  of 
productive  power  shall,  like  the  comet's  path,  reverse  itself — 
when  it  shall  decrease  (and  decelerate) — then  should  man 
and  not  commodity  control  the  day. 

(The  present  business  depression  is  of  course  no  part  of 
this  "decrease";  it  is  a  jam  in  industry  and  not  a  relaxation; 
it  is  a  single  incident  in  the  general  career  of  industry  run  wild.) 

And  so  we  haQ  the  promise  of  the  Adams  theme :  that  in- 
dustry (now  wild)  is  going  to  be  tamed  by  relieving  its  high 
tension  at  the  source.  Healthful  relaxation  of  industry  should 
release  energy  for  culture.  Or  might  it  on  the  other  hand  lead 
to  all-round  indolence?  In  either  case  special  effort  would  be 
due  to  culture — to  stimulating  ordered  growth  of  human 
sensibilities.  These  sensibilities  therefore  we  shall  consider  in 
this  article,  but  we  must  vision  first  the  folk  movement  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Let  us  then  look  at  our  American  folk- 
flow;  let  us  go  upon  another  imaginary  journey  from  the  top 
of  the  Empire  State  Building. 

America  we  saw,  in  our  last  journey,  as  one  small  blotch 
upon  the  globe — Europe  another,  China  another.  In  our 
world  survey  of  commodity-flow  it  was  enough  to  trace  a 
stream  of  sflk  from  somewhere  in  China  to  somewhere  in 
America;  enough  to  trace  a  commodity-stream  from  some- 
where in  one  country  to  somewhere  in  another.  "Somewhere" 
was  enough.  A  gray  daub  upon  the  globe  indicated  the  popula- 
tion area  of  eastern  United  States;  in  world  dimensions  "East- 
ern U.  S."  is  all  one  town  within  which  the  population  is  a 
fixture.  But  seen  on  closer  view  the  constituent  centers  of  said 
"Eastern  U.  S."  are  found  to  be  not  fixed  but  fluid.  And  if 
we  traced  commodity-flow  within  this  area,  from  farm  or 
mine  to  ultimate  home,  we  should  find  that  the  latter  itself  is 
moving.  This  movement  of  the  home  is  the  ultimate  folk-flow. 


Courtety  Wcilchaur  County  Wock*kop 

A  sketch  class  sponsored  by  the  Recreation  Commission  of  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  in  the  •pleasant  rural  setting  the  county's  fork  commission  has  preserved 

There  have  been  three  folk-flows,  or  migrations,  in  the 
land  of  America.  First  came  the  outward  movement  after 
1776  when  a  population  was  led  across  a  continent  by  the 
Covered  Wagon.  This,  the  agricultural  migration,  was  fol- 
lowed after  1830  by  the  steam  migration  led  by  the  Iron 
Horse.  Following  these  tides — "Westward  Ho!" — (and 
while  they  were  still  on)  there  developed,  especially  after 
1880,  the  movement  from  the  rural  sections  inward  toward 
factory  and  skyscraper — toward  the  city,  the  point  "in  which 
the  whole  life  of  broad  regions"  was  collecting. 

These  three  folk-movements  may  be  named  in  order:  they 
are  the  outflow,  the  reflow,  the  inflow. 

America  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  fourth  migration — the 
backflow.  This  is  the  push  from  each  central  city  backward 
toward  the  suburbs  and  beyond.  The  population  of  the  typical 
metropolis  is  flowing  into  the  suburbs.  (There  are  plenty  of 
figures  to  show  this  tendency.)  It  is  flowing  further — taking 
up  its  bungalow  quarters  along  the  motor  roads.  This  back- 
flow  is  the  vehicle  for  the  metropolitan  invasion  of  America  at 
large.  We  call  it  "invasion"  because  it  is  in  essence  an  intru- 
sion— a  malign  intrusion — on  the  innate  American  back- 
ground. The  intrusive  taint  attached  to  this  particular  folk- 
flow  consists  not  in  the  city  folks  themselves  but  in  the 
metropolitan  environment  which  follows  them. 

'""T'HE  crudity  and  not  the  culture  of  the  big  city  is  what  is 
J_  flowing  to  the  outskirts  and  beyond.  The  crude  massings 
of  suburban  melancholy  (the  "Bronxes"  and  the  "Hobo- 
kens"),  narrowing  to  "Motortowns"  along  the  highways, 
have  now  begun  to  ooze  back  toward  the  country  in  many 
radiating  streams. 

The  essential  influence  of  these  streams  is  now  being  recog- 
nized under  the  precise  and  unexaggerated  label,  "motor 
slum"  (the  name  prescribed  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton).  And 
so  the  big  city,  if  menaced  by  a  flood  of  goods  from  outside 
sources,  is  itself  the  source  and  menace  of  another  kind  of  flood 
invading  the  outer  stretches  of  America. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  human  sensibilities  involved  in 
America's  folk-flow. 
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Publishers'  Photo  Service,  New  York 

We  need  some  equivalent  of  the  early  village  green,  some  center  for  communal  life 


Human  Considerations 

DESTINY  vs.  destination.  This  is  the  distinction  between 
the  objectives  sought  in  the  guidance  respectively  of 
folk-flow  and  of  commodity-flow.  With  the  latter  the  final 
goal  is  the  delivery  of  worldly  goods  at  the  consumer's  home, 
wherever  this  happens  to  be.  With  the  former  the  goal  consists 
in  providing  the  home  itself,  and  the  home  community.  Each  of 
the  American  folk-flows  cited — outflow,  reflow,  inflow,  back- 
flow — is  (or  was)  a  quest  for  a  better  state  in  human  living. 
This  better  state  consists  of  two  things — a  better  job  and  a 
better  home.  A  better  home  consists  of  a  better  house  and  a 
better  community,  and  the  second  is  fundamental  to  the  first. 
Social  environment  is  basic  to  individual;  and  failure  to  per- 
ceive this  truth  is  one  big  cause  of  failure  by  the  individual  to 
improve  his  lot.  Commodity-flow  is  concerned  with  physical 
destination ;  folk-flow  with  social  destiny. 

Destiny  has  its  inner  and  its  outer  aspects.  We  deal  here 
with  the  outer  aspects,  the  "geography"  so  to  speak  of  human 
betterment.  The  influence  of  this  geography  affects  of  course 
the  inner  mind:  this  influence  is  indeed  the  common  mind 
shared  by  our  inmost  selves.  Air  is  the  common  substance  of 
our  physical  breath.  Environment  is  the  common  substance 
of  our  total  human  life ;  the  biologist  calls  it  the  "sum  total  of 
influences  affecting  an  organism  from  without."  Only  by 
bettering  this  "sum  total"  can  we  better  our  own  lives. 

"To  carve  the  very  atmosphere  through  which  we  look"- 
this,  says  Thoreau,  is  "the  highest  of  arts." 

What  manner  of  "atmosphere"  (environment)  is  required 
for  human  betterment?  There  seem  to  be  three  kinds  whose 
proper  balance  is  innate  in  permanent  human  welfare : 

1 .  The  -primeval  environment,  from  which  we  sprung. 

2.  The  communal  environment,  in  which  we  grew  up  as 
social  beings. 

3.  The  rural  environment,  which  bridges  the  other  two. 
They  are  the  settings  respectively  of  forest,  village,  field. 


They  form  the  background  of  all 
human  life;  combined  they  make 
that  basic  native  innate  influence 
which  we  shall  call  the  indigenous 
environment;  against  this  any 
other  type  comes  as  an  intrusive 
influence.  This  indigenous  environ- 
ment, in  final  analysis,  forms  the 
source  of  mental  life  and  culture — 
even  as  the  Earth  itself  is  the 
source  of  material  life  and  in- 
dustry. As  we  maintain  industry 
by  conserving  the  natural  resources 
of  soil  and  wood  and  waterpower, 
so  we  maintain  culture  by  develop- 
ing the  "natural  resource"  of  in- 
nate environment.  And  the  true 
city  (the  grown-up  village)  is  part 
of  this  resource. 

But  not  the  pseudo-city  called 
"metropolis":  its  environment  is 
intrusive,  not  innate;  it  is  a  mass- 
ing not  a  unit,  a  collection  not  a 
community,  an  inorganic  deposit 
not  an  organism.  The  metropolis 
Is  the  source  of  the  "metropolitan 
invasion" — that  intrusive  slum  en- 
vironment which  is  fastening  its 
grip  on  the  backflow  of  population. 
This  back-flow  even  now  is  moulding  the  American  future. 
Through  it  one  influence  or  the  other  must  pervade  our  future 
town  and  countryside — the  intrusive,  or  the  indigenous  (as 
above  defined).  The  metropolitan  forces,  blind  but  powerful, 
are  working  for  the  first;  certain  American  forces,  gradually 
becoming  conscious,  are  working  for  the  second.  The  latter 
are  proceeding  on  three  separate  but  related  lines  of  action: 

1.  Retention  of  the  wilderness  stretches  along  the  moun- 
tain ranges  and  elsewhere,  thereby  preserving  the  primeval 
environment.  (The  conservation  movement.) 

2.  Guidance  of  the  backflow  to  make  not  massings  but 
communities,  thereby  conserving  the  communal  environment. 
(The  town-planning  movement.) 

3.  Clearance  from  the  highways  of  the  motor  slum,  thereby 
maintaining  the  rural  environment.   (The  highway  reform 
movement.) 

In  such  ways,  then,  would  we  act  on  civilization  as  a  flow 
of  American  folk — we  would  control  said  flow  to  preserve 
that  innate  native  environment  which  forms  the  base  of  native 
culture:  so  to  greet  the  promise  of  that  more  enlightened  day 
implied  in  the  theme  of  Henry  Adams. 

WE  return  finally  to  the  Empire  State  Building.  We 
have  been  on  two  journeys,  one  above  the  Earth,  the 
other  above  America.  We  have  surveyed  the  problem  of  com- 
modity-flow— that  of  physical  destination,  of  making  a  living 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  surveyed  the  matter  of  folk- 
flow — the  geography  of  social  destiny  in  one  place  in  the  world. 
These  are  pictures  which  loom  from  the  American  metropolis. 
One  arises  from  that  flood  of  goods  pressing  on  the  city's 
gates;  the  other  from  that  back-flow  which  itself  is  causing 
flood  beyond  the  gates.  Each  depicts  a  city  problem — one  in- 
coming, one  outgoing. 

What  means  it  all,  the  end  or  the  peak  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion? Nobody  knows.  What  then?  Prepare  for  both,  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  one,  greet  the  promise  of  the  other. 


Climate  and  City  Growth 

' 

By  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON 


percentage  of  our  population  engaged  in 
urban  pursuits  is  still  increasing.  Does  this 
mean  that  we  shall  live  in  congested  cities 
even  more  than  at  present?  Will  the  cities 
continue  to  grow  at  rates  proportional  to 
those  of  the  recent  past  ?  Doubtless  the  present 
tendencies  will  continue  for  a  while,  but  several  factors  are  al- 
ready altering  the  distribution  of  our  nonagricultural  popula- 
tion and  their  effect  is  bound  to  increase.  Motor  transportation, 
of  course,  is  one  of  these,  and  aerial  transportation  will  soon  be 
another.  It  is  not  so  generally  recognized,  however,  that  two 
other  factors  are  equally  potent.  One  is  the  growing  disad- 
vantages of  cities  compared  with  the  increasing  advantages  of 
non-urban  areas  and  especially  suburbs.  The  second  is  the 
growing  realization  that  human  well-being  is  the  most  im- 
portant requisite  of  success  economically,  socially,  politically. 
Li  t  us  see  how  these  factors  are  likely  to  influence  the  distribu- 
tion of  population,  first  within  the  urban  areas  and  then  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

A  high  degree  of  urbanization  is  a  sign  of  great  produc- 
tivity and  prosperity,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  main  cause  of 
these  conditions,  as  some  people  suppose.  Congested  cities  are 
merely  a  hangover  from  days  when  people  travelled  on  foot 
or  with  horses,  and  from  later  days  when  railways  confined 
easy  transportation  to  a  few  limited  lines.  In  these  days  of 
automobiles,  trucks  and  concrete  roads  with  gyroscopic  air- 
planes in  the  offing,  no  sane  engineer  would  ever  plan  cities 
like  those  of  today,  nor  would  a  competent  architect  plan 
skyscrapers  unless  he  could  set  each  one  apart  by  itself.  In 
fact  a  very  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  argument  that  if 
our  cities  were  smaller  and  were  spread  out  over  a  far 
larger  area,  our  prosperity  would  be  much  greater.  Warren 
Thompson  in  his  excellent  book  on  Population  devotes  an 
illuminating  chapter  to  showing  that  a  large  city  has  almost 
no  advantages  over  a  small  one.  Except  in  minor  details  the 
streets,  houses,  stores,  churches,  libraries,  schools,  theaters, 
parks,  office  buildings  and  factories  of  a  city  of  one  hundred 
thousand  people  are  quite  as  good  as  those  of  a  city  of  one 
million.  Only  the  great  cities,  to  be  sure,  have  the  finest  operas, 
most  costly  museums,  most  expensive  experts,  largest  libraries 
and  most  complete  assortment  of  goods  in  the  stores.  But  how 
much  difference  does  that  make  to  ninety-nine  people  out 
of  a  hundred?  With  the  radio,  with  our  present  ability  to 
broadcast  music  and  repro- 
duce works  of  art,  with  our 
present  ease  of  travel,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  televi- 
sion not  far  away,  these  ad- 
vantages sink  to  almost  neg- 
ligible proportions. 

In  contrast  to  this,  compare 
the  trouble  that  one  has  in 


I  drive  three  miles  to  my  office  over  very  pretty  streets,  never 
have  to  wait  for  traffic  jams,  have  no  difficulty  in  parking  my 
car,  and  can  be  at  work  in  my  office  fifteen  or  even  ten 
minutes  after  I  leave  the  house.  My  office  is  quiet  and  pleasant 
with  grass  and  trees  outside  the  window.  Yet  the  largest  banks, 
theaters,  stores  and  office  buildings  are  within  ten  minutes' 
walk.  This  is  in  New  Haven. 

In  New  York  no  amount  of  wealth  can  purchase  any  such 
convenient  and  wholesome  arrangement.  There  delay,  noise, 
crowding  and  all  sorts  of  annoyances  are  the  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  getting  to  and  from  work.  Moreover,  noise  and 
bad  air  are  generally  present  throughout  the  working  hours. 
The  people  in  great  cities,  as  Mr.  Thompson  well  says,  do  not 
accomplish  more  than  those  of  little  cities  because  of  the  size 
of  the  cities,  but  in  spite  of  it.  They  accomplish  a  great  deal 
because  so  many  able  people  are  attracted  thither.  If  these 
same  people  worked  under  better  surroundings  they  would 
almost  certainly  accomplish  much  more.  Of  course  they  are 
stimulated  by  meeting  one  another,  but  in  these  days  of  in- 
numerable committees  and  conferences  city  leaders  get  far 
too  much  of  this  and  not  half  enough  time  to  think.  Then, 
too,  the  magnitude  of  the  great  city  defeats  its  own  ends.  If 
your  office  is  on  the  twenty-fourth  floor  eight  crowded  blocks 
from  another  office  on  the  thirty-seventh  floor,  it  actually 
takes  you  longer  to  see  a  man  in  that  other  office  than  it  does 
me  to  jump  into  my  car  and  see  a  man  two  miles  away  in  a 
second-floor  office  to  which  I  walk  instead  of  waiting  for.  a 
crowd  of  girls  to  get  out  of  the  elevator. 

IN  the  past  this  factor  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  in  cities 
has  played  only  a  minor  role  in  checking  their  growth,  but 
people  are  becoming  conscious  of  its  importance.  Executives 
who  can  control  their  own  time  often  stay  at  their  suburban 
homes  when  they  have  important  work  to  do.  This  is  partly  to 
avoid  interruption,  partly  to  save  the  time  and  nervous  tension 
required  in  going  downtown,  and  partly  to  have  a  quiet  com- 
fortable place  in  which  to  do  a  little  thinking.  People  of  all 
kinds  are  more  and  more  rebelling  against  the  daily  nervous 
strain  of  jamming  into  subways,  trolleys  and  trains,  waiting 
at  crowded  crossings,  and  spending  their  holidays  in  the  midst 
of  long,  hot  lines  of  gassy  cars  instead  of  among  the  trees  and 
fields.  They  are  counting  the  cost  of  the  ruined  health  and 
warped  temperaments  that  arise  in  this  way.  They  are  asking 

whether  it  pays  at  morning, 


/^IVILIZA  TION  and  geography  go  hand  in 


noon  and  night  to  spend  two 
or  three  hours  each  day  in 
pushing,  crowding,  dodging, 
/land.  Lertain  kinds  of  weather  favor  not    or  simpiy  waiting  or  sitting  in 

only  the  greatest  production  of  milk  and  eggs,    order  to  work  six  or  seven 

but  the  greatest  mental  activity  and  hence  the    h°Lurs  ,in  the  midst  of  still  an- 
/  7  .  7-7  other  kind  of  confusion.  This 

inventions  and  craftsmanship— on  which  a  ma-     -K  leading  many  men  to  debate 

getting  to  work  in  a  big  city      chine  age  must  depend.  Hence  a  geographer  can     the    advisability    of    moving 
and  in  a  small  one.  I  live  in      predict  not  Only  how  the  socially  desirable  cities     their  business  to  some  smaller 

will  differ  from  the  metropolis  of  today,  but    city  or  far  out  into  the  suburbs 

wild    rabbits    and    pheasants  "  •  ,,  Then,  too,  it  is  very  hard 

run  about  on  our  driveway,      where  they  Will  grow  most  rapidly.  for  customers  to  get  to  the 
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centers  of  business. 
That  is  why  Sears  Roe- 
buck have  established 
their  big  Philadelphia 
store  far  outside  the  city 
where  they  have  plenty 
of  parking  space. 
Women  can  enjoy 
driving  there,  although 
many  of  them  refuse 
to  drive  in  the  crowded 
traffic  downtown . 
Moreover,  if  a  woman 
wants  to  visit  several 
stores,  she  can  drive 
two  or  three  miles  from 
one  suburban  store 
with  good  parking 
space  to  another  of  the 
same  kind  far  more 
easily  and  quickly  than 
she  can  walk  ten  blocks 
in  a  crowded  city,  and 
she  can  carry  her  pur- 
chases with  her. 
So  here  we  have  the 


The  beginning  of  a  great  spread  of  the 
Altman's,  New  York  City,  and, 


beginning  of  a  great  spreading  out  of  the  cities.  Was  it  only  ten 
years  ago  that  the  merchants  in  smaller  cities  clamored  to  have 
the  main  motor  highway  pass  before  their  doors?  Now  they 
desire  nothing  more  fervently  than  to  get  every  possible  auto- 
mobile off  the  street  in  order  that  their  customers  may  park 
comfortably. 

The  growing  inconvenience  of  city  life  stands  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  growing  convenience  of  life  in  suburbs,  small 
towns  and  villages.  A  few  decades  ago  electric  lights,  gas, 
running  water,  sewage  disposal,  garbage  collection,  smooth 
streets,  good  stores,  mail  delivery  and  even  telephones  were 
almost  exclusively  the  perquisites  of  cities.  Today  they  are 
available  not  only  far  out  in  the  suburbs  but  in  villages  and  even 
in  the  country.  Reliable  devices  will  now  provide  electricity, 
gas  and  running  water,  or  carry  off  the  sewage,  even  where 
there  are  no  public  utilities  to  take  care  of  these  matters. 
Wherever  one  lives  he  can  have  mechanical  refrigeration  and 
an  oil  furnace  that  needs  no  care.  Chain  stores  supply  a  fresh 
and  highly  varied  assortment  of  food  in  almost  every  village. 
On  a  rainy  day  it  is  easier  to  spin  three  miles  to  the  store  in  the 
car,  provided  the  store  has  parking  space,  than  to  walk  five 
blocks  and  get  wet.  Chain  department  stores,  where  goods  not 
in  stock  can  be  ordered  from  a  very  full  line  of  samples,  will 


probably  soon  be  as 
easy  of  access  as  chain 
grocery  stores  now 
are.  Few  women  in  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  or 
Yonkers  would  go 
down  to  Thirty-third 
Street  if  they  could 
handle  all  the  new 
goods  to  their  heart's 
content  a  mfle  or  two 
from  home.  Then,  too, 
the  telephone,  the  radio 
and  the  coming  tele- 
vision bring  the  isolated 
home,  the  village,  the 
suburb  and  the  city  all 
equally  near  to  one  an- 
other and  to  recreation. 
The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  today  even 
the  owner  of  an  iso- 
lated house  twenty 
miles  from  a  city  of 
a  hundred  thousand 
people  can  have  almost 
as  many  conveniences  as  the  dweller  in  a  mammoth  apart- 
ment house  in  a  great  city.  He  can  get  to  town  for  business  or 
pleasure  as  quickly  as  can  the  dweller  in  Brooklyn,  Queens  or 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  And  of  course  he  is  far  safer  from 
burglars  and  thugs.  Almost  the  only  thing  that  he  cannot  get 
so  easily  is  service.  Maids  still  live  in  the  Dark  Ages  when  city 
life  was  supposed  to  be  ideal. 

THE  person  in  or  near  the  small  city  has  other  advantages 
connected  with  the  growing  leisure  given  by  our  increas- 
ing command  of  machinery.  We  are  learning  at  last  that  the 
art  of  living  is  quite  as  important  as  the  art  of  getting  a  living. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  spare  time  ?  Go  to  dances, 
play  golf  or  bridge,  cultivate  a  garden,  go  in  for  tennis,  boat- 
ing or  some  other  sport,  enjoy  music  or  art,  study  nature,  read, 
go  to  the  movies,  or  just  see  our  friends?  Whichever  of  these 
we  prefer  the  advantages  are  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
small  city  and  especially  of  its  outer  or  suburban  parts.  I  mean 
by  this  the  parts  where  people  live  in  their  own  homes  or 
perhaps  in  many-windowed  apartment  houses,  but  where  all 
the  dwellings  stand  by  themselves,  near  enough  to  be  sociable 
but  far  enough  apart  to  give  room  for  gardens,  lawns  and 
trees.  Such  surroundings  are  by  far  the  best  from  the  stand- 


city :  branch  stores  in  smaller  towns, 
below,  its  two  suburban  shops 
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point  of  health,  morality,  efficiency  and 
pleasant  social  contacts.  Even  serving 
maids  and  cooks  do  not  wholly  despise 
them. 

The  number  of  people  who  live  in 
such  surroundings  is  growing  rapidly. 
To  use  my  own  situation  once  more  as 
an  example,  from  1920  to  1930  the 
population  of  the  city  of  New  Haven 
remained  practically  stationary  at 
162,000.  Yet  Hamden,  where  I  live, 
and  which  is  classed  as  "rural"  by  the 
census,  increased  from  about  8000  to 
20,000.  Many  other  suburbs  not  only 
of  New  Haven  but  all  over  the  country 
increased  similarly.  Never,  probably,  in 
any  other  time  or  place  did  suburban 
life  increase  so  rapidly.  Along  all  our 
highways  one-family  houses  are  spring- 
ing up  in  great  numbers  far  out  from 
the  cities  and  often  with  no  public  means 
of  conveyance.  They  are  being  built  not 
only  by  persons  of  comfortable  means 
but  by  clerics,  carpenters  and  laborers; 
and  these  people  are  driving  ten  or 
twenty  miles  to  work.  Almost  ever) 
technical  advance  in  motor  transporta- 
tion, road-building,  means  of  communi- 
cation, chain-store  merchandising,  the 
art  of  itinerant  vendors,  the  heating  or 
refrigeration  of  houses,  the  disposal  of 
sewage  and  many  another  line  helps 
the  suburban  or  semi-rural  people  more 
than  it  helps  the  apartment-house 
dweller  in  the  great  cities.  The  closed 
automobile  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
boons  to  the  suburbs. 

Then,  again,  the  city  is  never  going 
to  have  any  such  charm  for  the  present 
suburban  and  rural  generation  as  it  had 
for  an  earlier  generation.  Yet  it  is  the 
suburban  and  rural  people  who  have  the 
children.  In  five  years  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  New  Haven 
declined  about  one  thousand,  but  the 
corresponding  number  in  the  suburbs  in- 
creased rapidly.  Children  who  grow  up  in  suburbs  and  villages 
with  motor-cars  always  at  their  disposal  are  very  unlikely  to 
want  to  live  in  the  congested  parts  of  cities  when  they  have 
children  of  their  own.  What  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  real- 
estate  business  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say,  but  obviously  with 
the  immense  choice  of  pleasant  locations  which  modern  trans- 
portation affords,  the  price  of  house-lots  cannot  rise  so  fast  as 
in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand  the  rapidly  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  b  lending  additional  value  to  pretty  hills,  views 
over  water  and  vistas  through  trees. 

Because  of  all  this  it  may  be  that  the  growth  of  vast  crowded 
cities  with  towering  skyscrapers,  mammoth  apartment  houses, 
deep  tunnels,  roaring  elevated  railways,  dusty,  smoky  air,  and 


The  American  city  is  essentially  the  result  of 
the  hallucinations  of  industrial  and  economic  ef- 
ficiency 'which  we  mistake  for  civic  vision.  —  c.  A. 


From  Erich  Mcndeltohn'i  Amerik* 

.Vo  competent  architect  would  flan  skyscrapers  to  Jay  unless  he  could  set  each  one 
apart  by  itself."  The  Woolworth  Building,  once  a  New  York  boast 


hurrying  pushing  crowds  has  reached  its  zenith.  Already  we 
see  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  many  cities. 
New  York  as  a  metropolitan  area  will  presumably  become 
far  more  populous  than  now,  but  its  people  and  even  its  busi- 
ness may  be  thinly  spread  over  perhaps  ten  times  as  great  an 
area.  There  will  still  be  nuclei  of  commercial  and  industrial 
congestion,  but  the  mere  fact  of  congestion  will  diminish  the 
value  of  the  place  for  new  kinds  of  business.  Many  a  business 
which  is  now  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city  is  likely  some  day  to 
maintain  only  a  head  office  there.  It  may  establish  a  hundred 
chain  stores  instead  of  one  central  store.  Or  it  may  move  its 
factory  to  some  cheap  site  miles  away.  There  hills  perhaps 
make  the  land  of  little  value  for  agriculture  but  provide  an 
ideal  setting  for  homes  and  allow  plenty  of  room  for  expansion. 
A  little  slope  and  some  curves  do  not  bother  trucks  the  way 
they  do  railroads  and  gyroscopic  airplanes  will  scarcely  mind 
hills  at  all.  The  change  to  this  widely  scattered  type  of  city 
will  probably  be  as  revolutionary  as  the  change  from  the  cities 
of  a  century  ago,  where  horsecars  were  an  innovation,  to  those 
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of  today  where  the  children  think  that  horses  are  "steered," 
and  scarcely  know  what  a  horsecar  is. 

We  must  now  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  country  this  new 
type  of  diffuse  city  will  grow  fastest.  The  answer  depends 
largely  on  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greatest  increase  in  our 
population  is  likely  to  consist  of  people  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing articles  which  now  are  considered  luxuries.  Even  when  we 
have  two  hundred  million  people  we  are  not  likely  to  need 
much  more  than  the  present  number  of  farmers,  miners, 
lumbermen,  fishermen,  and  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  staples  like  food,  clothing  and  fuel. 
Technical  improvements  and  a  revision  of  our  present  waste- 
ful methods  of  distribution  will  probably  in  due  time  enable 
the  present  number  of  workers  in  these  fields  to  accomplish 
at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  now.  The  number  of  people 
engaged  in  the  building  trades  will  doubtless  increase  while  we 
are  remodelling  our  suburban  cities,  but  then  it  will  sink  be- 
cause the  population  will  presumably  cease  to  grow  rapidly. 

Thus  most  of  the  additional  sixty  million  or  more  persons 
whom  we  may  expect  in  this  country  will  presumably  find 
their  work  in  transportation,  in  professional  work  including 
scientific  research,  in  personal  or  governmental  service  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  recreation,  health  and  comfort,  and  above 
all  in  the  more  complex  types  of  manufacturing.  This  means 
the  production  of  goods  like  the  radio,  airplane,  refrigerating 
machines,  fancy  dress-goods,  sporting  goods,  books,  jewelry, 
instruments  of  precision,  complicated  machinery,  appliances 
for  making  household  work  easier  (a  field  wherein  we  may 
expect  almost  unlimited  development) ,  and  artistic  goods  of  all 
sorts.  The  increasing  consumption  of  such  luxuries  by  all 
classes  is  a  delicate  index  of  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

THE  overwhelming  bulk  of  this  kind  of  manufacturing  is 
now  limited  to  a  small  area.  It  is  found  along  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  from  Portland  to  Baltimore,  inland  to  the  Great 
Lakes  especially  along  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  on  the  actual 
shores  of  the  lakes,  and  it  is  developing  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
especially  in  the  north.  Its  distribution  is  like  that  of  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  cattle,  hens,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Apparently  the  fundamental  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  kind  of  climate  which  favors  the  highest  yields  of  milk, 
eggs  and  vegetables  is  also  the  most  healthful  and  stimulating 
for  men.  Extensive  statistical  and  experimental  studies  show 
that  people's  health  is  best  and  their  physical  activity  and 
comfort  are  greatest  when  the  outside  temperature  averages 
about  63  degrees  for  night  and  day  together,  so  that  at  midday 
the  thermometer  rises  to  about  70  degrees.  Studies  of  mental 
activity,  however,  such  as  students'  marks,  civil-service  ex- 
aminations and  applications  for  patents  show  that  the  minds 
of  persons  who  live  our  kind  of  protected  life  work  best  when 
the  outside  temperature  averages  about  40  degrees  and  there 
are  mild  frosts  at  night.  Thus  the  best  climate  so  far  as 
temperature  alone  is  concerned  is  one  where  the  three  or  four 
warmer  months  average  about  63  degrees  and  the  three  or 
four  colder  months  about  40  degrees. 

Changes  of  temperature  during  shorter  intervals  are  also 
highly  important.  Extremes  of  temperature  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  the  center  of  this  country,  are  harmful  both  physically 
and  mentally.  Moderate  variations  of  weather  from  day  to 
day,  however,  are  highly  advantageous,  as  appears  clearly 
in  the  study  of  deaths  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Atmos- 
phere and  Man  of  the  National  Research  Council.  In  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  country  from  Iowa  to  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Jersey  such  changes  largely  compensate  for 
the  extremes  of  temperature.  Thus  from  the  standpoint  of 


health  and  of  ability  to  work  steadily  and  effectively  this  re- 
gion, especially  the  parts  near  the  ocean  or  the  Great  Lakes, 
has  a  climate  unrivalled  except  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
regions  like  those  around  the  North  Sea  in  Europe. 

The  development  of  civilization  with  its  intensely  complex 
industrial,  financial  and  social  organization  creates  an  ever 
increasing  demand  for  the  highest  degree  of  health  and  fitness 
on  the  part  of  the  workers.  In  a  country  like  China  materials 
are  more  costly  and  important  than  human  labor.  That  is 
why  the  Chinese  paint  beautiful  designs  on  boards  so  thin  that 
they  crack  at  the  first  strain,  or  sew  exquisite  embroidery  on 
the  sleasiest  kind  of  cloth.  Among  us  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
work  that  goes  into  making  an  automobile  and  into  preparing 
its  materials  is  immensely  more  valuable  than  are  the  mere 
raw  materials  themselves.  Hence  the  most  fundamental  re- 
quirement in  the  more  complex  and  difficult  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing is  efficient  and  reliable  workers. 

IT  is  in  this  respect  that  climates  like  those  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Seattle,  London  and  Berlin  differ  especially  from 
those  of  places  like  Bombay,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  Orleans  or 
even  Naples  and  Stalingrad.  The  case  is  like  that  of  cattle  and 
hens.  Man  works  best  under  certain  optimum  conditions  of 
climate.  Other  conditions,  such  as  raw  materials,  fuels,  labor, 
markets,  transportation  or  the  mere  accident  of  an  early  start 
may  cause  industries  to  be  located  in  places  where  the  climate 
is  not  especially  favorable.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  the  im- 
portance of  these  other  factors  generally  diminishes.  Trans- 
portation becomes  cheaper  and  easier;  the  cost  of  cheap  labor 
tends  to  rise  until  it  may  actually  be  more  expensive  than  well- 
paid  labor;  the  value  of  an  early  start  steadily  diminishes. 
Thus  little  by  little  the  higher  forms  of  human  activity ,  tend 
to  be  concentrated  more  and  more  in  the  places  where  people 
are  most  efficient.  In  the  long  run  climate  is  the  greatest  of 
all  environmental  factors  in  determining  where  this  efficiency 
is  greatest. 

Hitherto  our  adaptation  of  ourselves  and  our  activities  to 
climate  has  been  more  or  less  unconscious,  although  it  has 
been  very  close.  Search  where  you  will,  you  cannot  find  any 
important  development  of  highly  complex  manufacturing  or 
scientific  investigation  except  in  a  good  climate  or  under  the 
direct  management  of  people  who  come  from  such  a  climate. 
In  the  future  we  may  expect  our  adaptation  to  climate  to  as- 
sume a  more  conscious  form.  Already  we  choose  both  our 
summer  and  winter  resorts  mainly  for  their  climate.  In  the 
winter  Florida  and  Southern  California  have  great  weight  in 
national  affairs  because  so  many  able  people  go  there.  But 
factories  cannot  move  from  place  to  place  with  the  seasons, 
and  neither  can  banks  or  universities  with  any  convenience. 

Therefore  as  man  becomes  more  free  to  choose  his  working 
places,  we  shall  probably  see  an  increasing  concentration  of 
the  more  complex  forms  of  industry,  as  well  as  of  science,  art, 
literature,  political  prestige  and  general  social  leadership  in 
the  regions  where,  the  climate  of  the  year  as  a  whole  gives 
the  greatest  advantages.  Thus  the  North  Atlantic  Coast,  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  adjacent  regions  together 
with  the  narrow  mild  strip  on  the  Pacific  Coast  bid  fair  to  do 
much  more  than  hold  their  own.  They  will  apparently  be 
the  most  desirable  places  both  for  highly  intensive  agriculture 
and  also  for  the  growth  of  cities.  In  fact  the  widespread  cities 
of  the  future  may  there  crowd  out  agriculture  in  large  sections. 

In  these  new  cities  the  densely  crowded  business  sections 
will,  we  suppose,  be  of  limited  size.  Huge  areas  will  be  given 
over  to  attractive  suburban  dwellings  set  among  gardens  and1 
lawns. 


A  Little  Lesson 
in  Progress 


Seventy  years  ago 
it  was  the  garret- 
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Food  and  Folks  From  the  Hinterland 


By  O.  E.  BAKER 


EP'ORE  the  days  of  the  railroad  and  the 
steamship  most  of  the  people  were  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  those  who  were  not  did 
not  live  far  from  their  food  supply.  Phila- 
delphia was  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States  in  colonial  times  principally  because 
back  of  it  was  located  the  most  extensive  area  of  fertile  farm 
land  east  of  the  Appalachians.  Baltimore's  early  development 
was  also  owing  in  large  measure  to  this  same  good  hinterland. 
In  China  today  the  cities  with  few  exceptions  are  the  center 
of  a  hinterland  the  radius  of  which  is  roughly  the  distance 
that  food  can  be  carried  by  wheelbarrow  or  cart  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  richer  the  soil  within  this  circle,  in  general,  the 
larger  the  city. 

DURING  the  past  century  advances  in  transportation  in 
the  Occident  have  abolished,  in  large  measure,  this 
relationship  between  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  immediate 
hinterland,  except  where  it  is  maintained  by  tariffs,  embargoes, 
quotas  and  other  artificial  barriers.  Within  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire,  the  two  largest  political  units  in  the 
world  which  are  free  or  mostly  free  from  internal  restric- 
tions on  trade,  the  cities  have  developed  without  much  regard 
to  the  adjacent  areas,  except  for  perishable  products.  It  is 
necessary  to  consider  only  the  breakfast  table  in  order  to 
realize  how  remote  the  source  of  the  food  supply  has  become 
as  a  result  of  transportation  developments  during  the  century. 
The  orange  comes  from  California  or  Florida  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  Englishman's  breakfast,  from  South  Africa  or  Australia. 
The  cereal  and  the  wheat  flour  in  the  bread  come  from 
Kansas  or  the  Dakotas  or,  in  the  case  of  the  English  break- 
fast, more  likely  from  Saskatchewan  or  New  South  Wales. 
The  coffee  comes  from  Brazil,  or  Colombia,  perhaps;  the 
tea  from  India,  Ceylon  or  Japan;  and  the  sugar  from  Col- 
orado, Cuba  or  Hawaii  or,  for  the  Englishman,  from  Java  or 
Germany.  Only  the  egg  and  the  milk  are  likely  to  be  produced 
nearby,  while  the  feed  to  produce  both  eggs  and  milk  may 
have  been  grown  in  the  wheat  or  surplus  corn-producing 
states  of  the  Central  West. 

The  distribution  of  population  in  the  Occident  is  no  longer 
determined  by  the  food  supply.  Transportation  is  so  cheap 
that  it  has  become  a  minor  factor  in  making  up  the  retail  price 
of  most  foods.  The  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  is  not  very 
different  in   New  York 
from  that  in  Chicago  or 
San  Francisco. 


IMPROVEMENTS 
in  transportation 
alone  do  not  account  for 
this  wide  separation  of 
the  consumer  from  the 
producer  of  food.  Ad- 
vances in  agricultural 
technique  have  been  an- 
other essential  factor.  In 
China  probably  three 


/CITIES  are  no  longer  dependent  on  their  immediate 
^  hinterland  for  food — breakfast  in  New  York 
comes  across  a  continent.  But  if  cities  are  to  grow  or  even 
hold  their  own  in  population,  they  must  draw  on  the 
fertile  farm  families.  The  city  man  of  the  future  will 
be  the  transplanted  son  of  a  southern  mountaineer,  a 
small  cotton-belt  farmer,  a  hill-farmer  along  the  Ohio, 
a  Mormon  from  Utah  or  Idaho.  The  melting-pot  must 
keep  at  its  task. 
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fourths  of  the  people  live  on  farms,  and  in  the  United  States 
a  century  ago  at  least  two  thirds  lived  on  farms.  In  1930 
the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  constituted  only  25 
per  cent  of  the  total.  A  century  ago  American  farmers  fed  a 
non-farm  population  possibly  half  the  size  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion; now  the  non-farm  population  is  three  times  as  large  as 
the  farm  population.  Relatively  the  surplus  above  farm  con- 
sumption has  increased  sixfold. 

Including  other  farm  products  than  food,  principally 
cotton,  tobacco,  flax  and  wool,  it  appears  that  the  surplus 
above  farm  consumption  has  increased  about  eightfold  during 
the  century.  This  should  not  be  confused  with  agricultural 
production  per  year  of  labor  employed,  that  is,  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  farm  worker,  which  has  increased  only  two  and  a 
half  or,  possibly,  threefold.  The  industrial  revolution  and 
development  of  the  cities  during  the  past  century  and  a  half 
was  accompanied  by  and  partly  caused  by  the  revolution  in 
agricultural  technique. 

'""[""'HE  advances  in  transportation  and  in  agricultural  tech- 
J_  nique,  although  they  have  greatly  diminished  the  de- 
pendence of  a  city  on  its  immediate  hinterland,  have  not 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  physical  conditions  upon  agri- 
cultural production,  but  rather  have  increased  their  im- 
portance. In  the  old  era  of  self-sufficing  farming  wheat  and 
flax,  for  example,  were  grown  on  farms  in  nearly  every 
locality  to  provide  flour  and  linen  for  the  farm  families,  but 
now  their  production  is  concentrated  in  those  regions  where 
the  physical  conditions  are  most  favorable — principally  in 
the  sub-humid  to  semi-arid  grassland  regions  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  cotton  has  largely  replaced  linen,  and  the  flax 
crop  is  now  grown  principally  for  its  oil  rather  than  its  fibre. 
Even  dairying  has  tended  to  concentrate  in  certain  regions 
having  a  cool,  moderately  moist  climate,  where  it  is  easier  to 
keep  milk  cool  than  in  warmer  climates,  where  the  pastures 
remain  green  during  a  fairly  long  season,  and  where  dairying 
affords  profitable  winter  work.  The  commercialization  of 
agriculture  has  compelled  the  adjustments  between  the  physi- 
cal conditions  and  improvements  in  transportation  and  tech- 
nique to  be  made  with  alacrity. 

The  commercialization  of  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  mechanization  which  has  so  increased 
the  surplus  of  products  above  the  needs  of  the  farm  population. 

But  this  mechanization, 
that  is,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  the  use 
of  complex  machinery  in 
place  of  the  simple  imple- 
ments of  a  century  ago, 
is  by  no  means  complete. 
Nearly  all  the  cotton  is 
picked  by  hand  as  it  was 
a  century  ago,  most  of 
the  corn  is  husked  or 
snapped  by  hand  and  all 
of  the  fruit  is  picked  by 
hand.  The  plows  and 
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TOTAL  CROP  LAND  PLUS  PLOWABLE  PASTURE  PER  FARM 
Acreage.  1924 
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U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economic* 

Figure  i .    The  revolution  in  agricultural  technique  with  resultant  increase  in  acreage  and  production  per  worker  has 

greatly  affected  scarcely  half  the  farms  in  North  America 


cultivators  used  on  many  cotton  and  corn  farms  are  very 
simple.  These  crops  require  fully  half  the  labor  put  on  all 
crops  in  the  United  States.  It  is  principally  with  the  small-grain 
and  hay  crops  and  in  milking  cows  that  mechanization  has 
been  widely  applied.  Half  the  farms  produce  products,  in- 
cluding those  consumed  by  the  farm  family,  having  a  value 
of  less  than  $1000.  In  1850  the  average  area  of  improved 
land  per  farm  was  seventy-eight  acres  and  in  1 920  the  average 
was  the  same.  By  1930,  however,  it  was  about  eighty-seven 
acres.  This  almost  stationary  acreage  per  farm  prior  to  the 
recent  rapid  mechanization  in  the  Great  Plains  Region  is 
owing  in  part  to  the  increase  in  specialized  fruit  and  truck 
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Figure  2.   Most  of  our  bread t  meat  and  grain  comes  from  regions  of  large 
farms  and  sparse  population.  Compare  this  map  with  that  above 


farms,  which  involve  an  intensive  use  of  a  small  acreage,  and 
in  part  to  the  recent  increase  in  small,  almost  suburban  farms 
along  the  good  roads.  This  increase  in  small  farms  offsets  in 
part  the  increase  in  large  farms.  But  probably  in  larger  part 
the  stationary  average  size  of  farms  in  the  nation  as  a  whole 
prior  to  the  last  decade  was  owing  to  the  small  change  which 
had  occurred  in  methods  of  production  on  many  farms  over 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  almost  every  county  of  the  Cotton  Belt  from  eastern 
Texas  to  southeastern  Virginia  there  are  less  than  forty  acres 
of  crop  land  plus  plowable  pasture  per  farm,  and  this  is  true 
also  of  most  counties  in  the  southern  Appalachians  (West 
Virginia  and  south),  of  New  England  excluding 
Vermont  and  northern  Maine,  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Lakes  States,  and  of  western 
Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Figure  I.)  In 
the  eastern  Corn  Belt  (Ohio  and  Indiana)  there 
are  on  the  average  only  60  to  80  acres  of  crops 
and  plowable  pasture  per  farm.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Great  Plains  Region  where  grain 
production  and  grazing  are  the  principal  types 
of  farming,  there  are  over  200  acres  of  crop 
land  plus  plowable  pasture  per  farm,  and  in 
more  than  half  the  counties  of  the  Plains  the 
average  farm  has  over  240  acres.  Corn-picking 
machines  such  as  are  used  in  the  western  Corn 
Belt  could  treble  the  acreage  of  corn  per  farm 
or  per  worker  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  and 
cotton-picking  machinery,  apparently  approach- 
ing practicability,  could  quadruple  the  acreage  of 
cotton  per  worker  in  the  Cotton  Belt;  but  the 
introduction  of  these  machines,  which  are  ex- 
pensive, may  need  to  await  a  rise  in  the  prices 
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of  corn  and  cotton  and  improvement  in  the  general  economic 
situation.  Scarcely  half  the  farms  in  the  United  States  have  as 
yet  adopted  those  machines  and  practices  that  are  generally 
thought  of  as  constituting  the  revolution  in  agricultural 
technique. 

IN  the  United  States  there  exist  rural  areas  comparable 
with  India  and  China  in  density  of  population  per  thousand 
acres  of  arable  land  and  in  degree  of  poverty.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  rural  areas  with  as  large  acreage  and  pro- 
duction per  worker  as  exist  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  eastern 
Kentucky  and  much  of  West  Virginia,  for  example,  the 
average  area  of  crops  per  farm  is  only  about  ten  acres,  three 
fourths  of  which  is  in  corn  yielding  less  than  twenty  bushels 
an  acre ;  whereas  in  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska  the  average 
crop  area  per  farm  is  100  to  150  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
in  corn  yielding  forty  bushels  per  acre.  If  most  of  the  land 
were  in  crops  in  eastern  Kentucky,  as  it  is  in  parts  of  China, 
there  would  be  250  to  400  people  per  square  mile  of  land 
area  which  would  be  as  dense  as  in  some  of  the  densest 
populated  provinces  of  China.  But  only  5  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  land  is  in  crops  in  eastern  Kentucky,  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous topography.  Nevertheless,  there  are  about  twice  as 
many  farming  people  per  square  mile  of  total  land  area  in 
eastern  Kentucky  as  in  Iowa,  where  most  of  the  land  is  in 
crops,  and  four  times  as  many  as  in  Nebraska  or  Kansas. 
Moreover,  there  are  nearly  two  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  per  farm  in  eastern  Kentucky  as  compared  with  only  about 
one  child  of  this  age  per  farm  in  Iowa.  Population  pressure  is 
a  grim  reality  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  and  this  is  true 
in  only  lesser  degree  of  much  of  the  rural  South. 

The  densest  farm  population  in  the  United  States  (relative 
to  total  land  area)  is  in  certain  parts  of  the  southern  Appala- 
chian Region  just  described,  in  the  upper  Piedmont  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  in  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Mississippi,  in 
western  Tennessee,  and  along  the  Ohio  River.  (Figure  2.) 
Farm  population  is  relatively  sparse  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  east- 
ern Nebraska,  where  the  soils  are  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world, 
and  the  value  of  farm  products  per  square  mile  is  many-fold 
greater  than  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  or  in  most  counties 
of  the  Piedmont,  or  those  along  the  Ohio  River. 

In  the  same  climatic  zone  and  type  of  farming,  the  largest 
farms  (in  terms  of  crop  land  plus  plowable  pasture)  are,  in 
general,  in  the  regions  of  richest  soils.  Rich  soils  not  only 


It  is  not  enough  to  provide  for  the  going  and 
coming  in  and  out  of  our  communities.  We  must 
provide  for  the  comforts  of  staying  'within  the 
same  communities.— C.  A. 

produce  more  than  poor  soils,  but  they  also  attract  capital  as 
well  as  capable  farm  operators.  These  capable  men  tend  to 
expand  their  holdings.  But  most  of  the  bread  and  the  meat 
eaten  by  the  city  people,  and  the  grain  to  make  the  milk  they 
consume,  come  from  the  regions  of  rich  soils,  of  relatively 
large  commercial  farms,  and  of  sparse  population.  One  third 
of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  produce  at  least  three  fourths 
and  probably  seven  eighths  of  the  food  sent  from  farms  to  the 
cities. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  no  longer 
./A.  dependent  upon  the  hinterland  for  their  sustenance  but 
mostly  upon  commercial  farms  frequently  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  miles  away,  the  cities  are  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  hinterland  for  such  young  people,  if 
any,  as  may  be  needed  to  labor  in  the  factories,  stores  and 
offices. 

Moreover,  the  food  for  the  cities  may  come  very  largely 
from  regions  of  rich  soils,  but  such  people  as  are  needed  to 
carry  on  urban  labor  probably  will  come  mostly  from  regions 
of  poor  to  fair  soils.  (Figure  3.)  On  the  farms  of  eastern 
Kentucky  in  1930  there  were  700  to  900  children  under  five 
years  of  age  per  IOOO  women  of  child-bearing  age  (15  to  44 
years  old)  as  compared  with  500  on  the  farms  of  Iowa  and 
Nebraska.  It  requires  about  370  children  per  1000  women  of 
child-bearing  age  to  maintain  population  stationary  when  the 
expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  sixty  years,  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States  at  present.  The  farms  of  eastern  Kentucky  are  produc- 
ing 100  per  cent  more  children  and  the  farms  of  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  33  per  cent  more  children  than  are  needed  to  main- 
tain their  present  population.  For  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  there  are  (1930)  about  545  children 
under  five  per  looo  women  of  child-bearing  age,  which  is 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  are  needed  to  maintain  that 
population  stationary.  In  the  non-farm  rural  population 
(village  people  mostly)  there  is  a  surplus  of  nearly  30  per 
cent.  (Figure  4.) 


FARM  POPULATION 


UNITED  STATES  NET  DECREASE  2.005  OOO 
OR   7   PER  CENT 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Figure  j.   Those  who  leave  the  farm  for  the  city  come  mostly  from  regions 

of  poor  to  fair  soils 


BUT  the  small  cities, — those  from  2500  to 
JOO,OOO  population, — have  only  341 
children  under  five  years  old  per  1000  women 
of  child-bearing  age,  and  lack  therefore  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  having  enough  children  to  main- 
tain population  stationary  without  accretions 
from  elsewhere;  and  in  the  large  cities  there  are 
on  the  average  only  293  children  under  five  per 
1000  women  of  child-bearing  age,  which  is  a 
deficit  of  about  22  per  cent.  If  the  restrictions 
on  immigration  continue,  most  cities  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  migration  from  the  rural  regions 
not  only  to  maintain  their  population  but  even  to 
prevent  a  decline.  After  one  to  three  decades,  in 
several  cities  deaths  now  exceed  births. 

Urban  deficit  and  rural  surplus  just  about 
balance  at  present — that  is,  if  the  birthrate  falls 
no  farther  and  immigrants  balance  emigrants, 
the  population  of  the  nation  will  remain  about 
stationary  after  a  rise  to  140,000,000  or  150,- 
000,000,  the  increase  being  caused  by  the  large 
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NUMBER  or  CHILDREN  UNDER  5  YEARS  OLD  PER  THOUSAND 
WOMEN  15 TO Mt  YEARS  OLD. INCLUSIVE. ON  APRIL  1. 1930 


\j.  b.  Bureau  ot  Agnculturil  Economic! 

Figure  4.   There  are  about  50  per  cent  more  children  under  5  per  IOOO  women  75  to  44  years  old  on  farms  than  is 
needed  to  maintain  the  farm  population  stationary  but  fully  20  per  cent  fewer  children  than  necessary  in  cities 


numbers  of  young  people  who  wQl  not  die  for  several  decades. 
But  the  trend  of  the  birthrate  is  downward,  the  decline  dur- 
ing the  decade  in  ratio  of  children  under  five  to  women  of 
child-bearing  age  having  been  19  per  cent  in  the  large  cities, 
(the  heaviest  decline  occurring  in  the  foreign  stock),  15  per 
cent  in  the  small  cities,  and  less  than  1 1  per  cent  in  the  rural 
population.  Although  it  will  be  several  decades  at  least  before 
the  farm  population  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  fails  to  produce  a 
"surplus"  of  children,  this  surplus  may  not  suffice  for  long, 
in  the  absence  of  immigration,  to  prevent  a  decline  in  the 
urban  population,  unless  agricultural  technique  advances 
rapidly  and,  as  a  consequence,  migration  from  farm  to  city 
increases.  Such  depletion  of  the  farm  population,  however, 
will  hasten  urban  decline  in  population  later. 

Apparently,  the  people  who  will  provide  the  surplus  youth 
to  the  cities  will  be  principally  the  mountaineers  of  the  southern 
Appalachians,  the  small  farmers  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  hfll 
folks  along  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Mormons 
of  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  other  small  or  more  or  less  self- 
sufficing  farmers  who  have  been  partially  isolated  by  their  en- 
vironment or  other  conditions  from  the  influences  of  modern 
urban  civilization. 

Some  of  these  regions  will  increase  in  population  more 
rapidly  than  other  portions  of  the  nation,  but  some  may  de- 
crease, for  the  migration  of  young  people  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities  is  fluid.  However,  wages  have  been  lower  in  these 
regions  of  surplus  population  than  elsewhere,  and  if  this 
condition  persists  and  other  costs  of  manufacturing  and 

Tlie  stream  of  traffic  may  be  a  measure  of 
nini-emcnt  of  men  and  goods,  but  it  is  not  a  mcas- 
'f  progress.— C.  A. 


distribution  are  no  higher,  this  cheap  labor,  which  is  also 
efficient,  is  very  likely  to  promote  the  further  development 
of  industry. 

Another  class  of  territory  which  will  tend  to  increase  in 
population  is  that  which  attracts  the  wealthy  and  the  old.  It 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  wealth  will  increase  again  after  the 
depression,  and  that  the  old  wfll  increase  rapidly  in  number 
during  the  next  few  decades — persons  over  sixty-five  increased 
34  per  cent  between  1920  and  1930.  Regions  having  a  pleas- 
ant climate,  beautiful  scenery  and  recreational  facilities,  are 
likely  to  increase  in  population  long  after  the  decline  begins  in 
some  less  attractive  parts  of  the  nation. 

RECENTLY  a  slight  reversal  has  occurred  in  the  drift  of 
the  surplus  farm  population  toward  the  city.  Thousands 
of  unemployed,  with  their  families,  have  sought  shelter  and 
sustenance  with  relatives  or  friends  on  farms.  They  are  not 
needed  on  the  farms,  for  there  is  already  a  vast  surplus  of 
farm  products.  The  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton,  for  example, 
are  lower  than  for  decades.  Most  of  these  migrants  from  the 
cities  have  little  or  no  capital  and  many  lack  farm  experience. 
They  can  scarcely  hope,  therefore,  to  become  commercial 
farmers  for  many  years  if  ever.  Their  destiny  instead  is  gen- 
erally accepted  to  be  self-sufficing  farming,  which  may  develop 
later  in  some  cases  into  part-time  farming. 

Part-time  farming  was  increasing  rapidly  prior  to  the 
economic  depression.  The  interurban  car  lines  and  the  auto- 
mobile and  autobus  have  made  it  possible  for  many  thousands 
of  homes  to  be  established  on  an  acre  or  two  of  land  along  the 
good  roads  near  the  cities,  both  large  and  small.  Some  of  these 
small  places  produce  $250  worth  of  garden  truck,  eggs  and, 
occasionally,  milk,  thus  meeting  the  census  definition  of  a  farm. 
Fnrms  "whore  the  operator  spent  (Continued  on  page  488) 
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National  Arteriosclerosis 


By  ROBERT  A.  LESHER 


nOW  old  are  you?  What  you  record  on  your 
employment  blank,  marriage  certificate,  pass- 
port, or  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the 
census-taker  makes  little  difference  according 
to  the  medical  profession.  You  are  as  old  as 
your  arteries. 

How  old  is  your  community?  What  you  have  learned 
from  the  oldest  residents  or  what  is  recorded  in  the  local 
historical  society  makes  little  difference  according  to  the  first 
working  principle  of  any  reputable  city-planner  or  municipal 
engineer.  Your  community  is  as  old  as  its  arteries  of  traffic  for 
the  jree  and  continuous  flow  of  persons,  building  materials, 
freight,  water,  garbage,  waste  and  sewage. 

How  old  is  the  United  States?  What  you  learned  in  school, 
heard  from  the  public  platform,  extracted  from  a  modern 
bestseller  with  historic  background,  or  are  permitted,  only 
occasionally  and  then  with  difficulty,  to  pick  out  of  the  press 
or  off  the  air  makes  little  difference  according  to  the  recent 
convictions  of  a  few  technically  trained  authorities  who  have 
sacrificed  much  to  study  the  national  problem.  The  United 
States  is  as  old  as  its  present  arteries  of  transport  to  provide 
free  movement  between  our  tremendous  natural  resources  in 
the  form  of  tillable  soils,  mines,  wells,  quarries,  forests  and  fish- 
able  waters  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rapidly  concentrating 
population  in  a  few  cities  with  sluggish  local  circulations 
which  are  removed  at  great  distance  from  the  mere  necessities 
of  life,  on  the  other. 

In  other  words,  you,  your  community,  and  your  country 
are  living  things.  Your  personal  health  depends  upon  the  cir- 
culation of  blood.  The  health  of  your  community  depends 
upon  a  free  flow  of  traffic  within  and  through  its  street,  trolley, 
railroad,  subway,  gas,  electric,  sewage  and  water  systems. 

Just  as  you  must  be  functionally  related  to  your  home  and 
its  conveniences,  so  must  your  house  and  place  of  business 
be  related  to  the  community  and  its  facilities.  As  the  com- 
munity is  a  living  aggregate  of  all  of  our  homes,  places  of 
business  and  recreation,  it  should  constantly  function  to  per- 
mit you  and  me  to  meet  our  needs  instantly  in  our  adjustment 
to  life.  To  the  same  degree  the  nation  at  large  is  but  a  living 
aggregate  of  all  our  communities,  centers  of  industry,  na- 
tional parks  and  spas,  and  should  function  constantly  to  permit 
our  communities  to  enjoy  that  health  which  is  so  essential  to 
us  who,  in  turn,  comprise  the  community  and  must  maintain 
our  health  in  its  atmosphere. 

But  signs  of  disease  already  are  in  evidence.  Just  as  we  are 
unaware  that  the  air  in  a  room  is  bad  until  we  go  out  in  the 
open,  so  are  we  unaware  that  the  atmosphere,  condition  and 
facilities  of  our  community  are  bad  until  we  go  into  other 
better  organized  communities. 
In  the  human  body  the  arteries, 
veins  and  capillaries  constitute 
our  circulatory  system.  The  blood 
is  the  medium.  The  red  corpuscles 
are  the  vehicles  for  oxygen;  the 
white  corpuscles  are  the  armored 
vehicles  and  vessels  carrying 
our  police,  militia,  national  guard, 


marines,  soldiers  and  sailors  of  bodily  defense;  and  the  serum, 
in  which  these  two  corpuscles  float,  is  the  joint  water  and 
food  supply  and  waste  medium.  A  nervous  system  is  register- 
ing instantly  the  relative  needs  of  various  parts  of  the  body 
and  stimulating  or  retarding  the  processes  so  that  it  can  func- 
tion as  an  integrated  and  responsive  whole. 

In  the  body  of  the  nation  the  arteries  and  veins  are  our 
highways,  railroads,  rivers  and  canals.  The  capillaries  are 
the  street  systems  within  our  cities.  The  corpuscles  are  the 
vehicles  on  land  and  water  and  now  in  the  air,  in  the  form 
of  buses,  trucks,  freight  and  passenger  cars,  ships  of  every 
description,  river  barges,  canal  boats  and  planes.  The  national 
nervous  system  is  comprised  of  our  telephone,  telegraph,  mail 
and  radio  services  through  which  we  attempt  to  integrate 
the  whole. 

But  our  highways  are  under  as  many  controls  as  there  are 
municipalities,  counties,  states  and  departments  and  bureaus 
of  our  governmental  system. 


OUR 
an 


^T^HE  age  of  a  city  or  a  nation  is  the  age 
-1    of  its  means  of  transportation.  If  the 

highroads,  streets,  railroads  harden,  city 

and  nation  are  sick.  The  red  light  Stop! 

is  the  symbol  of  our  traffic.  Homo  turn  it 

to  green? 


railroads  are  under  as  many  jurisdictions  as  there 
are  names  of  railroad  systems,  state  railroad  commis- 
sions and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Our  rivers 
and  lakes  are  under  as  many  policies  as  there  are  settlements 
along  their  banks  and  shores  plus  the  corps  of  engineers,  the 
Board  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  Hydrographic  Office,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
and  a  number  of  international  agencies.  Our  buses  are  under 
as  many  directors  as  there  are  bus  companies,  public  service 
and  state  commissions  regulating  them.  Our  trucks  are  under 
as  many  managements  as  there  are  individual  trucking 
concerns,  private  businesses  owning  their  own  trucks,  and 
railroads  rendering  a  truck  in  addition  to  a  rail  service.  Our 
ships,  steamers  and  barges  are  under  as  many  methods  of 
conduct  as  there  are  shipping  and  inland  waterway  concerns 
doing  business  on  salt  and  fresh  water  plus  a  number  of 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  federal  government. 

In  short  there  is  no  integration,  no  brain,  no  national 
plan.  There  is,  however,  regulation  and  plenty  of  it.  But  it 
is  all  negative.  It  is  another  kind  of  prohibition  which  we, 
as  a  nation,  seem  to  be  so  fond  of.  Under  the  name  of  free 
•  competition  we  bootleg  any  kind  of  service  that  will  produce 
a  profit.  The  effect  of  this  national  intoxication  shows  up  in 
the  tissues  of  our  communities.  Not  only  are  we  suffering 
from  bad  air  in  our  cities,  but  also  from  the  effects  of  unco- 
ordinated local  transportation  services,  the  management  of 
which  cares  nothing,  in  its  search  for  profits,  about  the  ill 
effects  upon  the  community  as  a  whole  which  its  operations 
entail.  This  condition  of  auto-intoxication  is  being  rapidly 
^^^^^_^_^^^__^^_  followed  by  local  congestion.  Our 

street-system  capillaries,  once  ad- 
equate but  now  too  narrow  and 
inelastic  to  permit  the  larger  flow 
of  persons  and  goods,  are  back- 
ing up  the  circulation.  Local 
blood  pressure  is  in  evidence.  Our 
main  arteries  are  beginning  to 
harden  for  want  of  a  circulation 
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PART  OF  THE  BILL  OF  LADING 

Freight  destined  for  New  England  is  routed  through  the  main  terminal  in 

congested  New  York 
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Our  street-system  capillaries } 
now  too  narrow  and  inelas- 
tic to  fermit  the  larger  flow 
of  -persons  and  goods,  are 
backing  up  the  circulation. 

Instead,  of  the  great  conven- 
ience which  it  M,  the  auto- 
mobile is  rapidly  becoming 
the.  Frankenstein  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  city  building — C.  A . 


of  traffic.  We  are  in  danger  of  national  arteriosclerosis. 
The  main  arteries  of  transport  must  pass  through  each 
community.  Their  very  nature  and  size  indicate  their  im- 
portance. These  are  the  main  highways,  railroads,  river  or 
canal  in  any  given  community.  These  main  streams  of  traffic 
must  be  filtered  through  the  community  by  means  of  local 
bus,  truck,  trolley  and  subway  services.  The  junctions  of 
these  capillary  services  with  the  main  arteries  are  our  pas- 
senger stations;  our  freight  stations,  yards,  and  private  sidings 
to  industry;  our  wharves,  piers  and  docks;  and  our  local  air- 
ports. The  location,  design,  layout  and  equipment  of  these 
connections  for  the  complete,  rapid  and  economical  inter- 
change of  passengers  and  freight  in  order  to  permit  the  traffic 


Ewing  Galloway,  New  York 

of  the  main  arteries  to  flow  freely  through  the  community 
are  of  first  importance.  The  lack  of  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity by  those  owning  or  controlling  these  vital  services,  who 
are  almost  always  located  at  great  distances  from  it  (as  in 
the  case  with  railroad  directors  or  presidents),  throws  the 
task  of  immediately  correcting  the  situation  back  upon  the 
community  itself. 

What  do  these  generalizations  mean  specifically?  They 
mean  that  under  our  present  system  of  private  enterprise,  the 
largest  of  our  American  cities  located  at  the  terminals  of  our 
railway  systems,  and  our  large  and  small  communities  which 
are  strung  like  beads  on  our  main  threads  of  transport,  are 
becoming  costly  ornaments  of  our  industrial  apparel. 


NATK  iNAI.  ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 
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If  we  use  our  railways  to  illustrate  the  tawdry  results 
which  we  all  see,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  any  railroad  is 
constantly  confronted  with  two  kinds  of  competition.  The 
first  is  competition  of  what  is  technically  known  as  the  line- 
haul.  Here  the  carrier  exercises  every  trick  of  the  business 
trade  to  keep  the  passenger  or  freight  on  its  lines  as  far  as 
possible  in  order  to  prevent  sharing  the  fare  or  charges  with 
another  railroad  which  connects  with  its  lines;  or,  failing 
this,  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  "split"  of  the  fare  as  possible 
without  losing  the  passenger  or  shipment  to  some  other  road 
serving  the  same  point.  This  is  obviously  "good  business" 
as  it  tends  to  earn  as  much  of  a  return  on  the  investment  in 
the  particular  railroad's  facilities  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  But 


••«}-,  New  York 


it  is  bad  for  our  cities  and,  in  the  long  run,  detrimental  to  all 
other  railroads  and  investors  in  railroad  securities. 

The  practical  effect  of  line-haul  competition  is  to  move  the 
passenger  and  freight  not  by  the  route  that  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  railroad  points,  but  by  that  route  which 
the  railroad,  selling  you  your  ticket  or  giving  you  your  bill 
of  lading,  takes  in  the  general  direction  only  of  your  destina- 
tion. This  is  usually  to  the  end  of  their  system  where  long 
distances  are  involved.  At  the  ends  of  our  railroad  systems,  in 
every  instance,  are  located  our  largest  seaboard  cities  or  river- 
crossing  points  where  congestion  and  housing  conditions  are 
at  their  worst ;  in  short  where  arteriosclerosis  of  the  capillaries 
of  our  system  of  transport  is  in  evidence. 
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Much  of  the  traffic  originating  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern Railroads  in  the  near  west  and  destined  for  Boston  or  other 
New  England  points  is  routed  through  New  York  because 
these  lines  have  their  main  terminals  there.  The  traffic  could 
cross  the  Hudson  River  Divide  at  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  or 
Troy  if  routed  by  the  shortest  rail  distance,  but  this  would  take 
the  traffic  off  these  roads  at  points  on  their  lines  considerably 
west  of  New  York.  The  fare  or  rate  would  then  have  to  be 
shared  with  another  carrier  completing  the  service.  The  result 
is  not  only  congestion  in  New  York  at  times  of  maximum 
traffic  movements  but  an  added  cost,  curious  to  say,  that  the 
passenger  or  the  owner  of  the  freight  does  not  pay  but  com- 
munities adjacent  to  New  York  in  New  Jersey. 

THE  cost  of  ferrying  a  ton  of  freight  across  New  York 
harbor  is  sufficient  to  cany  the  same  ton  from  2OO  to  600 
miles  on  the  rails.  The  railroads  render  this  service  "free"  on 
certain  classes  of  freight  to  shippers  west  of  the  Delaware 
River,  generally  speaking,  when  their  shipments  are  destined 
to  the  New  York  area  east  of  the  Hudson.  These  roads  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  expense  of  this  free  service  by  jacking 
up  the  local  charges  for  railroad  freight  service  between  the 
cities  and  communities  located  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  New 
York  Harbor.  The  cost  of  doing  business,  therefore,  in  any 
one  of  these  communities,  in  spite  of  their  advantage  of  geo- 
graphical location,  is  a  resistance  that  city  planning  has  to 
overcome  before  it  can  pave  the  way  for  the  free  flow  of  traffic 
through  them  in  the  lay-out  of  facilities  of  transport  which 
will  enable  them  to  experience  a  healthy  community  life. 

The  second  form  of  competition  that  railroads  practice  in 
order  to  survive  under  our  system  of  private  enterprise  is 
terminal  competition.  Here  it  is  the  object  of  "good"  rail- 
roading to  acquire  their  own  properties;  to  hold  and  pay  taxes 
on  property  without  developing  it,  to  prevent  other  carriers 
from  having  as  favorably  located  terminals;  to  confuse  if  not 
mislead  the  passenger  with  the  most  attractive  advertising 
literature  possible;  and  to  duplicate  facilities  which  other 
carriers  have  already  built  in  order  to  call  them  their  own. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  practices  for  rail  passenger  service 
in  New  York  are  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Grand  Central 
terminals;  in  Boston  the  North  and  South  Stations;  in  Chicago 
the  Canal  and  the  La  Salle  Stations.  Neither  the  convenience 
of  the  through  traveler  nor  the  future  of  the  city  is  considered. 
Once  facilities  of  this  magnitude  and  cost  are  located  the  area 
of  the  city  between  them  is  fixed,  in  function  and  congestion, 
for  all  time.  City  planning  of  the  future  must  be  adjusted 
to  these  "  beautiful  monstrosities." 

The  community  can  expect  no  initiative  from  without. 
Initiative  must  come  from  within.  It  must  come  from  you 
and  me  whose  constant  adjustment  to  life  requires  it  and 
whose  pocketbooks  are  beginning  to  feel  the  burden  of  ever 
rising  taxes,  loss  of  property  values,  higher  prices  for  numerous 
unnecessary  handling  charges  because  of  a  lack  of  local  in- 
tegration of  facilities,  and  an  inconvenience  which  often 
prompts  us  to  move  elsewhere  when  for  economic  or  family 
reasons  we  cannot  afford  it.  We  continue  to  suffer  rather 
than  stir  ourselves  and  take  the  necessary  local  initiative. 

There  is  a  holy  trinity  among  economists.  It  is  called  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption.  There  is  no  longer 
any  problem  of  production.  There  are  now  only  two  prob- 
lems remaining  that  are  common  to  times  of  both  prosperity 
and  depression.  One  is  the  problem  of  physical  distribution, 
which  in  essence  is  transport.  The  other  is  the  problem  of 


consumption,  which  our  cities  are  likely  to  die  of  unless  we 
prevent  the  disease  ourselves  and  escape  the  ravages  of  under- 
nutrition  and  impaired  circulation.  Here  prevention  means 
intelligent  planning  of  our  community.  It  is  a  problem  of 
community  and  public  health. 

How  many  cities  are  there  in  the  United  States  which  are 
threatened  with  this  disease  and  are  in  need  of  planning? 
Let  us  contrast  the  number  with  those  which  existed  one 
hundred  years  ago.  From  the  last  census  we  obtain : 

CITIES  OVER   100,000 

1830 i  202,289       7-5 '%   °f  tne   United   States 

1930 93       36,325,686     29-59%   of  the  United  States 

The  first  twenty  of  these  ninety-three  aggregate  22  percent 
of  the  nation's  total  population.  They  are  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Los  Angeles,  Baltimore,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  New 
Orleans  and  Seattle;  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Milwaukee;  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Washington.  Glance  at 
them  carefully.  They  fall  into  just  three  groups;  sea  ports,  lake- 
ports,  and  river  ports.  On  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards they  have  become  the  principal  railroad  termini,  the 
termini  of  transoceanic  and  coastwise  steamship  lines,  and  our 
points  of  international  contact.  On  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  they  have  become  the  joint 
termini  of  eastern  railroads  and  western  railroads. 

These  ninety-three  cities  of  100,000  population  on  the 
surface  represent  30  percent  of  our  total  population.  This  is 
misleading;  they  represent  much  more.  The  incorporated 
limits  of  the  cities  only  have  been  used  to  obtain  these  figures. 
The  group  of  seaports  alone  total  1 1,409,256.  If  we  use  the 
metropolitan  boundaries  of  these  cities  the  total  becomes 
21,529,876,  nearly  100  percent  greater.  Therefore  the 
ninety-three  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more 
represent  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the  nation. 

IF  we  take  for  our  measure  cities  having  a  population  of 
25,000  or  more  the  significance  of  city  planning  becomes 
apparent. 

CITIES  OF  25,000  OR  MORE 

1830 s  4?i>i4S        3-66%  of  the  United  States 

1930 377      49,165,215     40.04%  of  the  United  States 

These  377  cities  appear  to  include  only  40  percent  of  the  total 
population.  But  they  already  include  the  ninety-three  cities  of 
IOO,OOO  or  more  referred  to  above.  The  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile has  brought  many  smaller  communities  into  intimate 
contact  with  what  are  now  termed  shopping  centers.  These 
377  cities  are  virtually  the  main  shopping  centers  of  the 
nation.  Their  aggregate  population,  if  figured  on  this  basis, 
would  total  nearly  80  percent  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
City  planning  therefore  in  approximately  four  hundred  cities 
of  the  nation  would  go  far  to  alleviate  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems over  which  as  citizens  we  still  have  control. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  First,  see  if  your  state  has 
adequate,  modern  zoning  laws.  Second,  see  if  these  laws 
permit  your  community  to  adopt  regional,  city,  neighborhood 
planning.  Third,  have  a  plan  drawn  by  competent  technical 
talent  to  include  not  only  features  common  to  all  communi- 
ties but  also  those  which  are  peculiar  to  yours.  Fourth,  form 
city  planning  committees  in  your  City  Council,  Civic  Club, 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Then  keep  those  committees  be- 
hind that  plan  relentlessly  by  publicity  of  their  members  and 
their  city-planning  activities.  The  investment  pays.  We  can 
prevent  autointoxication,  arrested  circulation,  community 
scurvy,  or  national  arteriosclerosis,  if  we  wish. 


Ewing  Galloway,  New  York 

"  The  glory  that  u-ns  "  .Vfanaos,  once  an  important  Brazilian  rubber  center 


Cities  Built  on  Sand 


By  OTIS  P.  STARKEY 


recent  history  of  Manaos,  a  city  in  the 
Amazon  Valley,  affords  an  excellent  object 
lesson  for  those  regional  planners  who  build 
their  houses  on  economic  sand.  During  the 
early  part  of  this  century  the  demand  for 
rubber  increased  rapidly  with  the  rise  of  the 
automobile;  Manaos,  a  center  of  the  wild-rubber  trade, 
flourished.  Rubber  filled  the  pockets  of  individuals  and  of  the 
Brazilian  governments.  Manaos  was  laid  out  in  broad  boule- 
vards, fine  public  buildings  were  erected  and  its  citizens 
boasted  that  it  had  the  best  trolley  service  in  South  America. 
However,  the  prosperity  of  Manaos  was  suddenly  checked. 
In  1876  a  British  scientist  had  carried  a  few  seeds  of  the  rub- 
ber tree  to  England  and  from  these  seeds  the  British  de- 
veloped a  plantation  rubber  industry  in  the  East  Indies.  By 
1910  these  plantations  produced  enough  rubber  to  cause 

an      abrupt      break      in      

prices.  The  crisis  ruined 
most  of  the  rubber 
firms  fif  Manaos  and 
soon  the  gay  lift-  of  thi- 
city  declined,  the  opera 
house  became  silent,  the 
trolley-cars  stopped,  and 
today  the  jungle  is  re- 
claiming many  of  the 
boulevards. 


T)UILT  »n  economic  sand,  Manaos  icent  the  i;v/y  of 
J-J  tlic  boom-town;  t/ie  jungle  has  strangled  it.  Built 
»n  the  Junes  of  Lake  Michigan  where  the  routes  of  raw 
material  and  of  finished  steel  cross,  Gary  stands  firm 
as  a  rock.  A  fascinating  tale  of  two  cities  wherein  It  ap- 
pears that  t/ie  regional  planning  which  is  to  endure 
must  hai-e  n  firm  foundation  in  economic  geography. 
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The  tremendous  growth  of  the  world's  population  during 
the  last  century  and  the  increasing  concentration  of  people  in 
cities,  has  perhaps  led  to  a  tacit  assumption  that  cities  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  that  the  regional  planner  need  only  lay 
out  his  zones  and  his  highways  and  wait  for  the  population  to 
fill  them.  The  geographer  can,  however,  point  out  many 
examples  of  declining  cities  similar  to  Manaos,  while  students 
of  population  claim  to  note  a  tendency  towards  a  static  popu- 
lation which  may  soon  produce  further  urban  stagnation 
and  decline. 

If  we  admit  that  an  increasing  population  in  cities  (or 
regions)  may  not  be  safely  assumed,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
abandon  the  "boom  philosophy"  and  to  build  our  regional 
structure  on  a  foundation  of  economic  geography  instead.  It 
is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  books  and  papers  on  regional 
planning  have  given,  at  the  most,  only  a  superficial  treatment 

of  the  geographical  back- 
ground. This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  tend- 
ency in  America  to  con- 
sider geography  as  an 
elementary  subject  which 
deals  mostly  with  the  lo- 
cation of  places  and 
products.  Often  regional- 
planning  reports  will  de- 
scribe the  climate,  topog- 
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raphy,  mineral  resources  and  distance  from  important  cities 
of  the  area,  together  with  a  few  of  the  obvious  points  on  the 
relation  of  these  factors  to  population  and  industry. 

Such  a  discussion  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  geographic 
synthesis  of  a  regional  situation.  More  difficult,  but  more 
significant,  are  the  careful  balancing  of  the  various  environ- 
mental influences,  the  cultural  factors  which  may  intensify  or 
subdue  these  environmental  influences,  and  the  influence  of 
competing  or  potentially  competing  regions. 

Let  us  apply  this  discussion  to  Manaos.  The  "Boom 
Manaos"  advocate  would  point  out  that  the  Amazon  Valley 
is  an  undeveloped  region  of  great  potentialities  and  that 
Manaos  is  its  logical  center.  The  more  careful  student  without 
advanced  geographic  training  would  note  that  the  climate 
was  hot  and  rainy  throughout  the  year  and  is  therefore  ideal 
for  rubber,  that  there  are  many  Indians  in  the  Amazon  valley 
who  might  be  trained  to  gather  rubber,  that  Manaos  is  located 
at  the  junction  of  several  rivers  and  can  be  reached  by  ocean- 
going steamers  which  can  steam  directly  to  European  and 
North  American  ports. 

The  history  of  Manaos  demonstrates  that  these  analyses 
are  insufficient.  The  broader  viewpoint  of  the  geographer 
would  bring  in  additional  factors.  There  are  many  other  sec- 
tions where  climatic  conditions  are  equally  favorable  to  rubber 
and  many  of  these  localities  are  superior  to  the  Amazon  Valley 
in  labor  supply,  steamship  service  and  stability  of  government. 
The  collection  of  wild  rubber  is  relatively  inefficient  since  it 
involves  much  walking  to  reach  the  scattered  trees.  It  has 
been  known  since  about  1885  that  rubber  could  be  grown 
on  plantations  and  that  the  cost  of  gathering  such  rubber  would 
be  relatively  low.  Consequently  plantation  rubber  may  be 
expected  to  displace  wild  rubber.  Plantations  require  a  reliable 
labor  supply  and,  in  this  respect,  Malaya,  which  is  near  densely 
populated  areas,  has  the  advantage  over  Brazil.  Furthermore, 
if  the  plantations  were  to  be  established  in  tropical  America, 
healthier  and  more  accessible  locations  than  Manaos  could  be 
found.  Note  that  the  geographer's  analysis  emphasizes  the 
total  situation  of  Manaos  in  relation  to  the  entire  world 
rather  than  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of  unintegrated 
favorable  local  factors. 

A  LTHOUGH  a  scientific  analysis  of  regional  potentialities 
JT\.  by  an  economic  geographer  is  more  likely  to  provide  an 
accurate  basis  for  regional  planning  than  a  mere  listing  of 
environmental  possibilities,  the  geographer  is  not  an  inspired 
prophet.  Our  knowledge  of  much  of  the  physical  environment 
is  as  yet  inexact.  Even  more  inaccurate  are  our  ideas  of  human 
reactions  to  the  physical  environment,  and  future  social  and 
mechanical  advance  may  alter  these  reactions.  For  these 
reasons  geographic  science  cannot  foretell  economic  develop- 
ment. It  can,  however,  point  out  probable  lines  of  develop- 
ment. Evolution  along  these  lines  of  least  resistance  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  successful  than  organizing  our  regional 
economies  on  hopes  or  on  a  trial-and-error  basis. 

Big  business  has  tested  this  philosophy  and  found  it  profit- 
able. The  Bell  Telephone  Companies  study  the  geography  of 
their  market  and  lay  out  their  cables  and  arrange  future  build- 
ing plans  in  those  directions  where  geographic  factors  point 
to  probable  expansion.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
in  1905  found  that  they  needed  a  new  plant  to  supply  the 
mid-western  market.  Their  engineers  examined  the  environ- 
mental potentialities  of  many  sites  and  selected  an  area  of 
sand  and  swampy  meadows  as  the  best  site  on  which  to  found 
their  steel  city.  Here  the  Steel  Corporation  built  Gary,  Indiana, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  engineers  was  demonstrated  by  the 


growth  of  Gary's  population  from  zero  in  1905  to  16,000 
in  1910  and  100,000  in  1930. 

Gary  provides  us  with  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
principal  geographic  factors  which  influence  the  development 
of  an  area.  There  are  two  broad  categories:  factors  of 
site  and  factors  of  situation.  The  latter  are  the  hardest 
to  study  and  are  therefore  most  often  overlooked.  Never- 
theless, as  will  appear,  they  are  generally  the  most  impor- 
tant since  with  a  poor  situation^  a  first  rate  site  may  remain 
unutilized. 

BY  situation  is  meant  the  location  of  the  area  in  its  relation 
to  the  resources  and  development  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  case  of  Gary,  the  factors  of  situation  include,  first,  near- 
ness to  raw  materials  since  the  necessary  coal  can  be  easily 
brought  by  rail  from  the  coalfields  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  and 
the  iron  ore  can  be  readily  shipped  by  boat  from  the  mines  of 
Northeastern  Minnesota.  Furthermore,  it  is  located  on  the 
cheapest  direct  route  between  these  two  essential  sources  of 
raw  materials.  The  New  York-Chicago  route,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  North  America,  crosses  the  first  route  at 
Gary,  so  it  is  at  a  crossroad  of  freight  traffic.  A  tremendous 
market  for  steel  is  provided  by  the  nearby  automobile  and 
machinery-manufacturing  centers  and  by  the  rapidly  growing 
cities  of  this  area,  such  as  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Gary  is  near 
enough  to  Chicago  so  that  the  management  can  conveniently 
transact  business  with  Chicago  offices  and  yet  is  far  enough 
away  so  that  it  is  free  from  the  high  taxes  and  land  prices  of 
the  metropolis.  The  surrounding  area  contains  a  dense  popu- 
lation, from  which  an  efficient  labor  supply  can  be  attracted 
to  the  new  city. 

The  factors  of  site,  on  the  other  hand,  are  closely  connected 
with  the  immediate  area  within  which  the  city  is  constructed. 
These  factors  are  the  most  important  in  laying  out  the  details 
of  the  city  plan,  but  they  do  not  reveal  as  much  as  the  situation 
about  the  potential  productivity  and  permanency  of  the 
settlement.  In  analyzing  the  site  of  Gary,  we  find,  first,  that 
the  topography  is  level  and  fairly  uniform.  This  permits 
considerable  freedom  in  laying  out  a  city  plan.  Also  the  sur- 
rounding area  is  flat  and  therefore  there  is  almost  unlimited 
room  for  industrial  or  residential  expansion.  The  meeting  of 
land  and  water  routes  at  this  point  provides  a  natural  location 
for  trans-shipment.  There  are  many  such  trans-shipment 
points  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  since  it  is  gen- 
erally cheapest  in  shipping  heavy  commodities  to  use  the  water 
route  as  far  as  possible,  Gary  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  water 
route  has  the  advantage  over  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and 
other  points.  The  fact  that  Lake  Michigan  extends  south 
of  Chicago  causes  six  railways  entering  Chicago  from  the 
east  to  crowd  together  near  Gary.  Cars  from  these  trunk 
lines  can  be  easily  sent  over  belt  lines  to  Gary  factories 
and  docks  without  going  through  the  crowded  Chicago 
yards. 

The  climate  of  Gary  is  stimulating,  and  due  to  the  modera- 
ting influence  of  the  lake  it  is  not  subject  to  such  extreme 
conditions  as  many  inland  points.  The  vegetation  is  relatively 
sparse  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  cut  down  forests  or  thickets 
before  building  the  city.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive 
so  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  pay  high  prices  for  first-rate 
agricultural  land  to  be  used  for  urban  purposes.  On  the  other 


Ideal  planning  consists  in  doing  no  violence  to 
nature ,  human  nature  or  economic  lain. — C.  A. 
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hand  the  soils  a  few  miles  away  from  the  lake  are  rich  and 
farms  there  could  easily  supply  the  new  city  with  truck  and 
dairy  products.  The  geological  structure  under  the  soil  does 
not  provide  the  best  foundation  for  skyscrapers,  but,  with 
so  much  room  for  expansion  skyscrapers  are  hardly  necessary. 
Mineral  resources  are  lacking  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
but  all  necessary  raw  materials  could,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
easily  brought  in  over  convenient  routes.  The  lake  provides 
an  almost  unlimited  potential  water  supply  so  that  Gary's 
problem  is  to  purify  the  water,  not  to  find  it. 

With  all  these  favorable 
factors,  Gary's  growth  is  not 
surprising,  and  further  expan- 
sion would  seem  to  be  a  safe 
prediction.  However,  geo- 
graphic relationships  are  gen- 
erally unstable  and,  before  we 
wager  too  much  on  the 
future,  we  should  examine 
those  factors  which  may  alter 
these  relationships.  As  this  is 
by  far  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  task,  we  can  only  out- 
line them  in  the  case  of  Gary. 
First,  we  must  consider  the 
consequences  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  natural  resources  or 
discovery  of  new  natural  re- 
sources. WQ1  Gary  continue 
to  flourish  when  the  Lake  Su- 
perior iron  ore  is  exhausted? 
Will  it  be  profitable  to  im- 
port ore  from  some  other 
deposit — say  Newfoundland  ? 
Will  new  inventions  or  in- 
creased utilization  of  existing 
inventions  cause  a  decline  in 
the  demand  for  iron  and 
steel?  Will  competing  re- 
gions, such  as  Cleveland, 


ROUTE  o*  O»«-aoAT3 
6OMK  IMPORTANT  ItAlk- 
A  CCNMCCTINg  WITH 
«AR>V 


Gar\  as  related  to  iron  ore,  coal  and  important  markets 
Pittsburgh,    Youngstown, 

Birmingham,  succeed  in  cutting  into  Gary's  sales?  Will 
populational  changes  within  Gary's  market  alter  her  pros- 
perity? It  is  obviously  impossible  to  answer  all  of  these  ques- 
tions, but  the  more  carefully  and  thoroughly  we  examine 
them,  the  more  accurate  will  be  our  valuation  of  the 
geographic  factors. 

Our  brief  studies  of  Manaos  and  Gary  have  shown  that 
the  geographic  bases  of  a  city  involve  nation-wide  and  world- 
wide considerations.  However,  the  regional  planner  usually 
can  not  change  conditions  outside  of  his  own  neighborhood. 
He  can,  at  the  best,  learn  what  the  broader  situation  is  and 
plan  the  economy  of  his  region  so  that  it  will  harmonize  and 
continue  to  harmonize  with  the  national  and  international 
economy. 

What  shall  be  the  bounds  of  the  region  with  which  the 
regional  planner  is  to  cope?  In  the  past  the  region  selected  « 
has  often  been  a  political  unit.  From  a  legal  viewpoint  such 
a  region  is  convenient,  but  the  political  unit  often  includes 
either  part  of  a  larger  integrated  geographic  unit  or  parts  of 
several  geographic  units.  It  is  obvious  that  a  plan  for  Camden, 
.  Jersey,  would  be  unsound  without  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  adjacent  Philadelphia  with  which  Camden  is  economi- 
cally and  socially,  although  not  politically,  integrated. 

Since   the   political   unit   is  frequently  unsatisfactory,   the 


regional  planner  sometimes  resorts  to  a  "natural  region." 
Such  a  region  is  often  assumed  to  have  unity  based  on  geo- 
graphic features  and  to  be  delimited  by  "natural  boundaries." 
In  practice,  such  natural  boundaries  are  rarely  to  be  found 
except  in  isolated  mountain  valleys,  isolated  islands  and  desert 
oases.  In  regional  planning  the  concept  is  rarely  relevant  as 
planning  is  usually  most  needed  where  such  boundaries  are 
least  distinct. 

Several  modern  geographers  have  ceased  to  talk  about 
natural  regions  and  use  "human-use  region"  or  some  similar 

term  instead.  The  unifying 
factor  is  uniformity  of  use, 
hut  the  concept  is  flexible  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the 
study — the  region  may  be 
large  or  small,  it  may  be  based 
on  one  dominant  activity  or 
on  several  interrelated  activi- 
ties. In  any  case  it  approaches 
the  regional  problem  from  the 
human  side  rather  than  from 
physical  geography.  The  con- 
cept is  dynamic  and  is  based 
on  a  changing  human  com- 
munity with  changing  rela- 
tionships to  the  environment 
rather  than  on  static  natural 
boundaries. 

Most  regional  plans  are 
concentrated  around  cities 
or  groups  of  cities,  i.  e., 
urban  centers.  Consequently 
the  criterion  for  bounding 
human-use  regions  might 
well  be  relationship  to  this 
point  of  focus.  Commuting 
areas,  retail  shopping  areas, 
sources  of  mflk  and  water 
supply,  et  cetera,  which  are 
related  to  the  urban  center 
under  consideration  rather 


than  to  other  urban  areas  all  belong  within  the  scope  of  the 
human-use  region  on  which  we  may  build  our  plan. 

Urban  centers  may  be  classified  according  to  their  economic 
functions  into  manufacturing  cities  (e.  g.  Gary),  political 
cities  (Washington,  D.  C.,),  ports  (Guayaquil,  Ecuador), 
resort  cities  (Atlantic  City),  educational  cities  (Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts)  and  others.  For  each  class  a  different 
set  of  relationships  to  the  physical  environment  wul  develop. 
Environmental  factors  such  as  scenery  and  climate  which  are 
of  paramount  importance  for  a  resort  city  are  relatively  sub- 
ordinate in  the  development  of  a  port.  However,  although  the 
geographic  setting  often  limits  the  type  of  city  which  may 
thrive  in  a  given  place,  many  sites  have  a  wide  range  of  pos- 
sibilities and  human  choice  determines  the  exact  nature  of 
urban  evolution. 

Most  large  cities  represent  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
types  of  urban  economy.  Chicago,  for  example,  performs  the 
functions  of  a  commercial  and  banking  center,  railroad  ter- 
minal and  junction,  manufacturing  city,  port,  recreational 
center,  educational  center  and  residential  center.  This  com- 
mon superposition  of  several  urban  economies  on  one  site 
leads  to  mutual  economic  reenforcements  and  also  to  conflicts 
of  interest,  e.  g.  the  residential  economy  may  favor  compul- 
sory electrification  of  railways  {Continued  on  page  489) 
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Metropolitan  living  is  a  first  cousin  culturally  to  a  frontier  boom-town. —  Robert  S.  Lynd 


Manhattan  Boom-Town 


By  ROBERT  S.  LYND 


'K 1  AT  urban  aggregations  develop  for  reasons 
that  are  in  the  main  extraneous  to  the  per- 
sonal needs  of  men,  women  and  children. 
While  they  offer  supreme  opportunities  for 
those  traits  involved  in  competitive  business 
enterprise,  the  overwhelming  share  of  living — 
family  life,  personal  relations  of  an  affectional  sort,  the  con- 
templative life,  and  many  types  of  recreation — must  make 
what  shift  they  can. 

To  be  sure  there  are  exceptions — whole  classes  of  them. 
The  social  utility  of  a  New  York  as  an  aid  in  the  emancipa- 
tion and  re-education  of  thousands  of  young  women  college 
graduates  annually  from  the  limited  outlook  and  opportuni- 
of  small  inland  communities  is  probably  great.  Likewise, 
Harlem  may  set  many  Negroes  free  from  traditional  cultural 
handicaps  maintained  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
But  to  the  subtler  purposes  of  living  of  the  great  modal  group 
of  inhabitants,  a  New  York,  a  Chicago,  a  Pittsburgh  offers 
little  unequivocal  aid  and  much  perplexity.  Especially  is  it 
true  that  to  the  very  young  and  to  the  very  old  the  raw,  un- 
integrated,  hard-driving  culture  of  the  great  city  offers  more 
perplexities  than  solutions  to  their  normal  human  needs. 

The  spectacular  advances  of  metropolitan  life  have  con- 
cerned primarily  the  material  aspects  of  our  culture — trans- 
portation, building  construction  and  so  on.  The  non-material 
aspects — habits  of  thought,  feeling  and  action — indispensable 
to  give  coherent  functioning  to  the  whole,  have  lagged  as 
usual  far  behind.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  metropolitan  life  is  its  tendency  to  sluff  off  the  non- 
material  folkways  and  mores  that  have  served  in  simpler  en- 
vironments. This  is  hailed  by  many  as  the  "emancipating" 
tendency  of  urban  life.  In  the  great  city  the  lag  in  many  as- 
pects of  religion,  government,  family  or  neighborhood  life 
becomes  exaggerated;  the  bustling,  impersonal  culture  no 
longer  incorporates  so  tolerantly  as  does  that  of  the  smaller 
communities  certain  homely  heritages  of  an  earlier  era. 

If  the  sophisticate  in  New  York  prizes  his  emancipation 
from  the  church,  his  opportunities  for  selective  acquaintance- 
ship and  freedom  from  the  coercion  of  neighbors  and  from  Ro- 
tary and  the  rest  of  the  small  community's  machinery  for 
evoking  civic  loyalty,  his  cousin  in  Kokomo  is  quick  to  reply 
that  there  is  something  unwholesome,  something  inevitably 
fragmentary  in  these  big-city  ways  of  living.  If  traditional 
sanctions  are  sluffed  off  in  the  metropolis,  they  represent 
not  merely  outmoded  bric-a-brac,  but  functioning  parts  of  a 
total  culture;  and  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  what  the  dweller 
in  the  big  city  is  prepared  to  put  in  their  places. 

Actually,  metropolitan  living,  for  all  its  superficial  polish,  is 
first-cousin  culturally  to  a  frontier  boom-town:  here  are 
shacks,  stores,  people,  bustle — but  the  vital  cultural  elements 
of  a  mature,  flexible  system  of  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action  concerning  the  intangible  purposes  of  living  have  not 
developed  and  fused  through  the  population.  Hence  the  feel- 
ing of  myriads  of  metropolitan  dwellers  that  they  are  "just 
camping  here"  and  plan — always  tomorrow — to  begin  to 
live  the  way  they  feel  they  really  want  to  live.  Tomorrow  they 


will  live  with  more  sense  of  leisure  and  spaciousness,  the  baby 
will  no  longer  have  to  sleep  in  the  living-room,  there  will  be 
more  time  for  the  development  of  continuous  friendships  and  to 
send  down  roots  generally.  They  will  take  advantage  of  the 
music,  museums  and  other  assets  of  the  great  city  which  some- 
how or  other  have  managed  to  get  crowded  out  of  their  lives. 
And  as  in  any  frontier  boom  community,  while  the  stakes 
are  great,  one  pays  a  heavy  price  in  new  problems  and  in- 
securities. Certain  New  York  private  schools  surpass  anything 
available  in  Kokomo  for  the  very,  very  few  able  to  pay  boom- 
town  prices  to  send  their  children  to  them,  but  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  many  sections  of  New  York  City  offer 
parents  serious  problems  of  social  environment  which  their 
children  would  not  face  in  Kokomo.  New  York  spells  free- 
dom for  the  single  woman  from  the  Middlewest,  but  the 
metropolis  has  worked  out  no  techniques  for  helping  her  to 
find  a  husband  that  are  anything  like  so  adequate  as  even  the 
courtship  rituals  of  the  small  inland  community.  Housing, 
child-rearing,  recreation,  friendship,  family  life  in  the  metro- 
politan boom-city  may  involve  more  drastic  and  constant 
compromises  than  may  these  same  functional  activities  in  the 
more  closely  knit  culture  of  the  smaller  community. 

IF  the  privileged  few  manage  to  wrest  a  vital  quality  of  living 
out  of  the  opportunities  of  metropolitan  living,  this  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  their  fellow-citizens 
probably  live  more  meanly,  in  terms  of  the  vital  purposes  and 
meanings  of  human  life,  than  they  would  in  smaller  communi- 
ties. Meanwhile,  the  cherished  "impersonality,"  "religious 
secularization,"  "sexual  modernity,"  and  "freedom  from 
civic  rah-rah"  and  from  "the  coercion  of  neighbors"  of  the 
dweller  in  the  great  city  may  represent  pathological  adjust- 
ments in  an  as  yet  immature  cultural  situation. 

As  in  so  many  issues,  this  one  is  not  a  matter  of  enforced 
choice  in  an  either-or  situation.  Of  course  modern  people  want 
the  ability  to  secure  privacy  and  the  ability  to  be  impersonal — 
even  with  one's  friends  and  neighbors — when  those  qualities 
are  desirable. 

Of  course  new  values  and  new  techniques  will  supplant 
many  of  the  older  serviceable  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling 
and  doing  about  religion,  family,  community  and  other  areas 
of  living.  But  if  the  metropolitan  community  b  to  survive, 
these  new  adaptations  and  reformulations  will  have  to  be 
more  than  negative  defense  mechanisms;  they  will  have  to  be 
new  functioning  parts  of  a  new  culture.  The  dominant  em- 
phasis of  every  boom  culture  is  quantitative  and  on  material 
traits;  only  as  it  goes  beyond  this  disjointed  stage  and  begins  to 
develop  functionally  rich  and  related  non-material  traits  does 
a  culture  begin  to  come  of  age.  The  building  of  such  a  non- 
material  culture  to  articulate  the  subways  and  skyscrapers  of 
Metropolis  is  a  task  of  the  coming  generation  of  American 
social  scientists  and  philosophers. 

Pavements  are  the  stones  marking  the  graves 
of  frees,  flowers  and  grasses.— C.  A. 
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The  Traffic  Jam  in  Ideas 


By  LYMAN  BRYSON 


an  architect  plans  a  city  or  a  region,  he 
tries  to  rearrange  a  segment  of  civilization. 
He  disposes  dwellings  and  business  centers, 
spaces  out  breathing-spots  for  the  people 
and  aligns  vehicular  traffic.  Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  he  should  also  provide  for  free- 
moving  traffic  in  ideas?  Traffic  in  ideas  may  seem  at  first 
glance  to  be  one  important  phase  of  civilization  that  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  regional  plan.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
controlled  by  mechanics,  and  the  most  inspired  rearrange- 
ment of  the  other  physical  phases  of  civilization  which  does 
not  take  into  account  these  mechanical  obstacles  would  still 
be  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  United  States  all  traffic  in  ideas  is  congested  in  a 
bottleneck.  The  bottleneck  is  New  York. 

The  character  of  our  greatest  city  as  a  source  of  thought 
is  perhaps  no  worse  than  one  should  expect.  It  has  the  obvious, 
often-mentioned  handicap  of  a  large  foreign-born  popula- 
tion only  partially  assimilated.  Its  greater  handicap,  a  geo- 
graphical position  far  from  the  center,  becomes  year  by  year 
more  serious.  These  things  help  to  explain  the  flash  and 
shallowness  of  New  York  ideas,  but  explanation  is  not  a 
remedy.  It  is  perhaps  the  nature  of  thinking  in  any  great 
modern  city  that  it  should  be  mostly  involved  in  fashionable 
ephemera.  A  man  who  directs  an  institution  for  the  stimula- 
tion of  adult  intellectual  life  in  New  York  said  to  me  recently: 
"Don't  ever  forget  that  this  is  a  place  where  nobody  has 
time  to  do  or  think  anything  important  because  he  is  busy 
just  going  places.  Our  most  intellectual  people  can  never  be 
interested  for  very  long  in  any  man  or  in  the  same  idea. 
Even  in  the  intellectual  field  newness  is  what  counts."  How 
many  skyrocket  reputations  shoot  up  and  fall  into  darkness 
in  a  season  does  not  matter.  There  is  always  something  new, 
even  if  it  isn't  any  good.  That  ideas  of  significance  require 
time  for  their  comprehension  and  prolonged  testing  for 
realization  of  their  value,  is  an  obvious  truth  which  would 
not  need  stating  if  there  were  any  sign  that  it  is  ever 
considered. 

Complaints  like  these,  accusations  of  brittle  smartness, 
have  always  been  made. against  the  life  of  great  cities,  but 
they  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  New  York.  London  and 
Paris,  the  only  two  modern  cities  which  serve  as  a  metropoli- 
tan center  for  the  life  of  a  nation,  dominate  comparatively 
small  areas  and  they  receive  into  the  brew  of  their  thinking 
constant  streams  of  provincial  freshness.  They  are  both  more 
cut  off  from  the  provinces  than  they  were  a  few  decades  ago,but 
theirisolationis  still  only  partial.  ___^^__^^_____^___ 

In  the  old  days  cities  were 
actually  parasitic.  Even  the 
population  had  to  be  recruited 
from  healthier  country  dis- 
tricts because  on  a  physiologi- 
cal basis  they  could  not  main- 
tain themselves.  Since  modern 
medicine  has  made  even  the 
slum  a  comparatively  safe 
place  to  be  born  in,  they  are 
self-perpetuating.  It  is  often 


r  1 1HE  provinces  have  something  to  say  but  they 
J.  must  choke  it  down,  for  all  ideas  have  to  go 
through  the  -provincial  bottleneck  of  New  York 
editorial  offices.  We  blush  for  our  editorial 
neighbors  but  <we  -point  with  pride  to  this  barbed 
article  in  'which  the  Young  Man  from  California 
breaks  so  gallant  a  lance  in  behalf  of  the  Old 
Lady  from  Dubuque. 
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said,  of  course,  that  the  most  typical  of  New  Yorkers,  if  the 
hard  surface  can  be  scratched,  proves  to  be  a  native  of  some 
crossroads  from  the  back  country;  but  that  surface  is  hard 
indeed.  It  has  been  applied  by  the  individual  himself  in  the  ef- 
fort to  prove  that  the  misfortune  of  his  birth  can  be  remedied. 

One  of  the  publishers  of  that  most  charming  of  provincial 
papers,  The  New  Yorker,  asked  recently  in  a  discussion  of 
this  matter  if  the  circulation  of  his  journal  west  of  the  Hudson 
was  due  to  the  hatred  in  which  the  city  was  held.  The  answer 
was,  of  course,  that  the  publication  was  successful  because  of 
its  wit,  and  that  New  York  is  not  hated  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  discuss  what  is  wrong 
-per  se  with  the  greatest  of  modern  cities.  I  have  done  no  more 
than  state  the  text.  From  the  standpoint  of  regional  planning, 
the  point  at  issue  is  the  danger  to  American  civilization  or 
"culture,"  if  that  word  is  still  printable,  involved  in  the  fact 
that  New  York  is  the  bottleneck  in  our  traffic  in  ideas.  The 
mechanics  of  this  tangle  are  simple  enough.  Manhattan  is 
the  editorial  center  of  the  country. 

IDEAS  do  not  count  for  much  if  they  never  get  into  print 
and  the  editors  of  Manhattan  deliver  the  final  decision. 
Periodicals  of  every  sort  from  trade  and  professional  journals 
to  the  million-circulation  weeklies,  almost  everything  of  im- 
portance in  fact  except  the  farm  papers  which  grow  with  the 
corn  from  the  plains  of  Iowa,  are  edited  from  the  Manhattan 
point  of  view.  In  this  respect  Philadelphia  is  only  a  suburb, 
although  it  should  be  said  that  even  commuting  distance  has 
some  good  effect;  and  the  brave  isolation  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  only  goes  to  prove  the  survival  value  of  New  England. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  development  of  radio  broad- 
casting would  provide  a  remedy,  but  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  we  should  give  deliberate  consideration  to  the 
mechanics  of  any  new  form  of  communication  before  they 
become  fixed.  Broadcasting  took  mechanical  form  overnight. 
Traffic  in  ideas  over  the  air  must,  find  its  way  through  the 
same  sort  of  congested  center  as  do  ideas  struggling  into  print. 
The  great  broadcasting  systems,  admirable  as  they  are  in 
many  ways,  offer  no  relief. 

A  complaint  was  made  recently  by  a  rebellious  westerner 
to  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  in  charge  of  the 
excellent  programs  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Radio  in  Education.  "Why,"  the  westerner  asked,  "do  you 
choose  all  the  people  who  are  to  speak  on  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  from  the  population  of  the  fifty-mile  circle  centering 
at  71 1  Broadway?"  The  answer  was  simple:  "Because  to  put 

on  the  voice  of  anyone  out- 
side that  circle  costs  too 
much. 

"We  chose  a  Californian 
for  one  broadcast  and  the 
additional  expense,  due  en- 
tirely to  his  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  network,  was 
nearly  $1500." 

The  editors  do  not  pretend 
that  they  are  doing  their 
work  for  the  people  in  the 
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metropolis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them  said  recently 
that  the  proportion  of  readers  in  New  York,  readers,  that 
is,  of  anything  more  than  the  newspapers,  is  surprisingly  small 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  it  may  be  that 
human  inertia  itself  is  enough  to  explain  why  only  two  points 
of  view  get  adequate  expression.  One  is  the  complex  but 
characteristic  metropolitan  point  of  view;  the  other  what  is 
known  as  that  of  "Kansas."  The  latter  has  no  visible  relation 
to  the  thinking  of  the  state,  where  as  a  matter  of  fact  lives 
the  only  honest  provincial  who  has  ever  been  able  to  make  his 
own  village  a  rostrum  for  speech  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  an  imaginary  country.  The  real  United  States  is  neither 
New  York  nor  Kansas.  It  in- 
cludes New  York,  which  has 
its  voices,  but  not  even  William 
Allen  White  can  speak  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Does  it  make  any  difference? 
Is  provincial  thought  worth  any- 
thing: The  first  answer  which 
must  be  mnde  is  that  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
provincial  thought  has  any  vital- 
ity or  any  value  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  unless  it  can  find  some 
means  of  expression.  It  seems  very 
likely,  moreover,  that  the  ideas 
which  might  be  developed  out  of 
regional  points  of  view  never 
come  into  being  at  all  simply  be- 
cause no  channel  of  communica- 
tion is  open  to  them.  But  unless 
the  centripetal  power  of  the 
metropolis  is  so  great  that  it  sucks 
in  all  the  brains  capable  of  being 
concerned  with  something  more 
than  business  and  recreation,  the 
congestion  in  New  York  is  killing 
what  might  otherwise  have  useful 
life. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
three  large  regions  of  cultural 
difference  in  America  and  that 
they  can  never  be  effectively 


PUBLISHER  (to  partner):  /  don't  know  what's  happened, 
Harold,  but  uv  haven't  found  a  genius  for  a  fortnight 


can    never 

bound  together.  One  is  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
and  this,  according  to  the  theory,  will  continue  to  develop 
within  a  network  of  Atlantic  Ocean  relationships,  growing 
closer  and  closer  to  Europe  as  time  goes  on.  The  second  is 
the  civilization  of  the  great  central  valleys.  The  third  is  the 
Pacific  slope,  which  will  probably  become  increasingly  en- 
tangled with  the  Orient.  These  three  regions,  in  spite  of  deep 
differences,  are  bound  together  now,  but  the  bonds  which 
unite  them  are  mostly  of  an  insignificant  character.  A  cultural 
unanimity  based  on  standard  cigarette  ads,  the  popular 
weeklies,  and  Amos  'n  Andy  is  scarcely  enough.  If  the 
differences  are  not  too  great,  something  more  than  these 
things  may  exist  as  a  basis  of  common  understanding.  What- 
ever the  fundamental  things  are,  they  ought  to  be  discovered 
and  given  a  voice. 

Regional  planning,  insofar  as  it  can  deal  at  all  with  the 
traffic  in  ideas,  should  provide  for  at  least  two  things.  The 
first  is  to  widen  somehow  the  New  York  outlet  for  national 
thinking.  The  streams  of  thought  from  the  farms  and  cities 
of  the  hinterland  may  be  slow  moving,  but  they  have  a  certain 
life-giving  quality.  Other  civilizations  have  found  an  inter- 


change between  the  center  and  the  outer  regions  healthful. 
If  New  York  originates  anything,  its  own  products  will  always 
have  a  better  chance  for  expression  than  any  which  come 
from  outside,  and  planning  should  take  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  wandering  strangers  from  the  outside  do  not  too 
often  get  choked  to  death. 

The  second  change  is  to  plan  somehow  for  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  expression  for  regional  uses.  New  York 
can  never  be  a  real  metropolis  unless  it  is  the  greatest  among 
great  cities,  an  intellectual  capital  in  a  country  which  has  in 
all  regions  and  on  all  levels  a  vigorous  intellectual  life. 
Perhaps  New  York,  because  of  its  disadvantages,  could  never 

be  an  exchange  through  which 
regional  thinking  could  pass 
undiluted  from  each  region  to  all 
the  others.  But  that  exchange 
would  be  easily  provided  for  if  the 
regions  themselves  could  become 
articulate.  In  many  cities,  and  in 
some  university  towns,  there  are 
now  the  signs  of  half-formed 
ideas  which  would  develop  into 
force  and  beauty  if  there  was  any 
institutional  outlet  for  them.  St. 
Louis,  for  example,  could  become 
a  center  if  it  had  half  a  chance. 
Santa  Fe  has  almost  succeeded  in 
spite  of  handicaps.  San  Francisco 
could  make  its  ideals  mean  more 
if  it  could  be  possessed  of  the  tools 
by  which  cultures  are  recorded. 
These  are  random  examples. 
Others  will  occur  to  anyone  who 
knows  American  life. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pro- 
vincialism. One  is  typified  by  the 
man  who  thinks  the  world  re- 
volves in  a  very  narrow  orbit 
around  his  own  front  door.  This 
afflicts  New  York.  The  other  is 
the  sort  which  can  find  nothing 
real  or  good  unless  it  is  imported 
from  a  distant  capital.  American 
communities  outside  New  York 

are  too  much  afflicted  with  this.  Regional  planning  for  the 
traffic  in  ideas  will  have  achieved  a  satisfactory  re-routing 
when  all  ideas,  no  matter  where  they  may  happen  to  be  born, 
have  a  chance  to  prove  their  worth  to  whatever  audience  they 
may  appeal  to. 

No  one  wants  to  discourage  the  provincialism  of  the  metrop- 
olis itself.  In  a  moderate  degree  it  is  healthy.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  find  its  perfect  expression  in  The  New  Yorker.  That 
bright  periodical  announced  as  an  editorial  policy  that  it  was 
not  going  to  make  any  effort  to  please  "the  old  lady  from 
Dubuque." 

May  it  be  suggested  without  ingratitude  that  although  the 
laugh  is  almost  always  with  Peter  Arno,  the  truth  may  some- 
times rest  with  the  old  lady. 


TJie  secret  of  good  planning  is  not  to  be  found 
in  making  it  possible  to  do  the  things  lae  are  doing 
more  efficiently  and  less  waste  fully,  but  in  find- 
ing out  'whether  t/iey  are  'worth  doing. — C.  A. 
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organized 

city  planning 

movement  in 

this  country 

is  just  passing 

its  first  quar- 
ter century  of  effort.  Ushered 
in  with  the  background  of  a 
century  of  planless  procedure 
in  the  expansion  of  cities  and 
establishment  of  scores  of  new 
ones,  it  is  perhaps  not  surpris- 
ing that  planning  has  thus  far 
been  marked  by  a  crusading 
spirit.  A  maximum  of  energy 

has  been  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of  method  and  to  putting 
across  the  idea  of  "the  plan"  rather  than  effecting  those 
changes  in  attitude  and  individual  as  well  as  business  proce- 
dure which  must  accompany  any  really  vital  improvement  in 
public  accomplishment. 

While  within  the  movement  the  City  Planning  Institute 
has  represented  a  progressive  study  of  the  actual  problems 
involved  in  planning  procedure,  a  much  larger  effort  has  gone 
into  propaganda  and  promotional  work.  Through  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning  in  the  Housing 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  we  are  kept  advised 
of  the  quantitative  progress  of  the  movement.  The  latest  data 
show  that  828  municipalities  have  city  plan  commissions,  and 
1 150  have  been  "accorded  the  benefit  of  zoning"  with  forty- 
eight  million  people  coming  under  the  beneficent  effort  of  the 
latter  form  of  planning.  Certainly  such  figures  represent  a  vast 
amount  of  expended  energy  and  credit  should  not  be  withheld 
from  those  who  have  carried  the  battle  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
But  the  inference  should  not  be  drawn  that  any  appreciable 
numbers  embraced  in  this  half  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
country  have  either  appreciated  or  felt  the  results  of  city  plan- 
ning or  zoning,  or  that  the  operation  of  either  in  any  large 
proportion  of  cases  makes  a  vital  difference  in  the  way  people 
go  about  their  daily  tasks  or  even  in  the  methods  of  procedure 
in  those  important  details  of  current  city-building  which  takes 
place.  The  movement  thus  far  has  failed  to  demonstrate  im- 
pressively the  difference  between  casual  mediocrity  and  real 
charm  and  comfort  in  our  every-day  surroundings.  In  fact 
about  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  conditions  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  would  have  been  without  such  planning  and 
zoning  as  we  have  had.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  exceptional  cases  where  not  only  good  city  plans  but 
effective  accompanying  results  have  been  realized.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  cities  are 


The  Deadly  Sins  of  Planning 

j.  Skill  without  knowledge. 

2.  Profit  without  responsibility. 

3.  Purpose  without  objective. 

4.  Use  of  natural  resources  with  utter  disregard  of  nature. 

5.  Facts  detached  from  truth. 

6.  Population  without  regard  to  humanity. 

7.  Economy  without  economics. 

Overcoming  resistance  rather  than  its  abolition. 
Function  rather  than  service. 
Ornamentation  without  beauty  or  harmony. 

— C.  A. 


still  fairly  well  messed  up  and 

trolled  expansion  on  the  basis     •*•    ing-  Enter  realism.  Just  what  is  it  we  'want 


have  continued  their  uncon-     THE  ^angelical  era  of  city  planning  is  pass- 


of  land  speculation,  piling  up 
excessive  municipal  costs  and 
burdensome  taxation,  which 
rather  anomalously  is  just  now 
being  most  loudly  protested 


of  our  city  plan,  and  how  has  it  been  affected  by 
the  great  changes  in  transportation  'which  in- 
evitably lead  every  city  to  flow  over  all  artificial 
political  boundary  lines  into  its  own  region? 
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by  the  very  adherents  of 
that  real-estate  overexpansion 
which  has  caused  much  of 
the  difficulty. 

The  question  arises  as  to 
how  far  we  can  safely  con- 
tinue to  expand  our  planning 
enthusiasm  before  we  seriously 
take  stock  of  the  actual  effec- 
tive results.  How  far  have  we 
faced  the  problems  of  creat- 
ing a  rational,  well-balanced 
community  development  in 
which  questions  of  time  and 
sequence  and  necessity  take 

their  place  in  importance  with  those  of  form  and  physical  plan. 
Most  of  our  past  planning  process  has  been  one-sidedly  devoted 
to  generalized  or  skeleton  planning,  leaving  the  detail  to 
private  "development"  or  at  most  setting  up  stereotyped 
standards  of  street  layout,  lot  sizes,  setbacks  and  so  on,  with  a 
generous  but  costly  factor  of  safety  consistent  with  their  gen- 
eral-purpose application. 

We  are  here,  however,  less  interested  in  developing  the 
subject  of  how  the  planning  movement  should  be  actuallv 
reoriented  than  in  the  attitude  of  both  the  planners  and  others 
in  the  production  and  application  of  city  plans. 

T  TNQUESTIONABLY  in  the  past  too  much  emphasis 
\^J  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  -plan  and 
entirely  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  existence  of  a  •plan.  This  overemphasis  has  been  associated 
with  the  difficulty  of  convincing  people  that  planning  is  at  all 
necessary,  but  this  need  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  •plan 
portrays  the  obvious  -process  of  working  out  the  problems  of 
a  city  and  is  relatively  less  important  than  the  policy  of  deter- 
mining what  its  problems  are  and  whether  or  to  what  extent 
it  is  definitely  expected  to  change  or  eradicate  them. 

Among  the  problems  which  the  city  has  to  face  is  the  prob- 
lem of  expansion ;  as  desirable  and  necessary  as  some  expansion 
may  be,  it  is  costly  and  should  be  avoided  wherever  reasonably 
possible.  But  practically  all  planning  has  blindly  assumed  that 
expansion  is  the  goal  of  city  planning.  In  fact  the  more  ambi- 
tious and  beautiful  the  depiction  of  the  far-flung  highway 
system  the  greater  the  temptation  to  overexpand  and  the 
greater  the  excuse  for  the  impecunious  land  speculator.  Thus 
we  may  conclude  that  even  well-conceived  planning  for  a 
great  expansion  of  the  city  may  be  very  bad  policy  for  the  city. 
It  is  not  enough  to  excuse  our  plans  on  the  basis  that  the 

city  will  expand  anyway  and 

should  have  a  plan  for  doing: 
it  properly.  Even  if  this  is  true 
such  plans  might  better  be 
suppressed  than  broadcast  if 
we  wish  to  avoid  increased 
difficulty  in  carrying  them 
out.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  although  the  past  has 


TO  PLAN  OR  NOT  TO  PLAN 
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>uifered  because  there  were  no  plans  at  all,  the  future  may  not 
>uffer  because  there  are  far  too  many  or  too  ambitious  plans. 
Here  as  in  many  other  things  the  development  of  principles  and 
abilities  to  meet  the  future  intelligently  when  it  arrives,  may 
be  better  than  trying  to  fix  all  our  future  development  through 
plans  based  on  our  limited  present  experience. 

Planning  must  unquestionably  be  a  dual  process  in  which 
policy  is,  if  anything,  more  important  than  depiction.  Un- 
rortunately  policy  cannot  be  drawn  up  and  embalmed  in  rigid 
lines,  which  some  expert  of  even  unusual  vision  may  lay  down 
today  for  a  generation  to  come.  But  even  if  we  cannot  see  all 
future  policies  we  can  perhaps  develop  some  coordinating 
principles  for  our  current  action  so  that  we  do  not,  as  at 
present,  tend  to  nullify  in  principle  what  we  plan  in  theory. 
Some  gains  should  come  of  the  mere  association  of  the  two 
processes  which  are  equally  vital  in  the  progress  of  real  plan- 
ning accomplishment.  What  is  most  important  for  the  public 
as  well  as  the  planner  to  clearly  realize  is  that  most  of  our 
present  planning  enthusiasm  is  wasted  because  we  must  con- 

.e  to  work  on  the  basis  of  impossible  hypotheses.  Land- 
planning  at  best  must  remain  unsatisfactory  so  long  as  our 
method  and  restrictions  are  largely  absorbed  in  adjusting  the 
dislocated  processes  of  premature  and  generalized  production 
uncertain  future  uses.  Zoning  at  best  can  only  be  a  hodge- 
podge of  ineffective  regulations  so  long  as  we  must  still  think 
;n  terms  of  narrow  individual  lot-ownership  and  the  cramping 
:o  which  we  are  thus  confined. 

Here  is  our  greatest  weakness  today.  City  planning  must 

:nore  closely  related  to  the  realities  of  the  present  before 

.n  provide  safe  plans  for  the  future.  Nor  can  we  expect  to 

mplish  by  planning  things  for  which  planning  is  not  clearly 


Pattern  and  Background 

By  RAYMOND  UN  WIN 

REGIONAL  planning  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
distribution  of  development  over  the  region.  This  is 
the  broad  and  essential  purpose,  which  planning  of  a  more 
local  character  cannot  accomplish.  Hitherto  planning  has  in 
the  main  had  to  be  carried  out  on  the  general  assumption 
that  all  land  must  be  regarded  as  potentially  available  for 
building  development;  and  planners  have  had  to  be  content 
in  most  cases  to  reserve  some  of  the  most  attractive  spots  as 
open  spaces — to  plan,  that  is,  a  pattern  of  open  space  on  a 
background  of  potential  building  land.  It  is  becoming  recog- 
nized that  this  is  not  the  principle  of  planning  suitable  for 
regional  work;  that  on  the  contrary  the  proper  way  to  plan 
regionally  is  to  design  a  pattern  of  building  development  on 
a  background  of  open  land.  Which  land  should  not  be 
available  for  building  use  until  those  parts  of  the  pattern 
already  designed  were  sufficiently  occupied,  or  the  pattern 
were  modified  or  extended  to  include  additional  land. 

The  modern  motor-transport  facilities  tend  to  promote 
sporadic  development.  This  is  uneconomical  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  every  way.  It  should  be  the  prime  purpose  of  a 
regional  plan  to  design  the  best  possible  distribution  of  future 
development  so  as  to  group  the  buildings  in  suitable  nuclei 
baled  on  proper  social  and  economic  considerations,  and  to 
preserve  the  background  of  open  land  from  being- invaded 
by  haphazard  and  sporadic  building  operations. 

Other  questions  of  main  lines  of  communication,  indus- 
trial development,  the  reservation  of  public  open  spaces,  all 
faD  into  their  place  as  pan  of  the  design.  The  fundamental 
consideration  in  regional  planning,  however,  is  to  know 
which  is  the  pattern  and  which  is  the  background. 


the  answer.  Take  for  instance  the  question  of  the  municipal 
boundaries,  or  "city  limits"  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  In 
times  past  the  problem  was  one  in  which  a  change  in  the  city 
line  actually  represented  a  new  "limit"  within  which  the  city 
would  grow.  Such  a  change  was  then  primarily  a  matter  of 
judicious  planning.  Now,  however,  cities  cannot  be  confined 
within  limits;  the  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  fixing  a  line 
but  of  more  rationally  adjusting  the  governmental  relations 
throughout  the  territory  into  which  the  spread  wfll  take  place, 
regardless  of  imaginary  political  boundaries. 

IT  IS  when  we  approach  the  newest  phase  of  city  planning, 
which  has  been  somewhat  erroneously  called  "regional" 
instead  of  "metropolitan"  planning,  that  we  find  the  weakness 
of  one-sided  planning,  the  temptation  to  rely  on  delineation 
increasingly  evident.  Here  is  offered  a  new  and  almost  irre- 
sistible opportunity  for  spreading  ourselves  over  limitless  areas 
which  can  be  crossed  and  criss-crossed  with  motor  highways, 
express  highways,  supplied  with  grade  eliminations,  bridges, 
tunnels  and  what-not.  Fewer  existing  obstacles  create  more 
inviting  forms  to  be  filled  in  with  new  fanciful  sub-divisions, 
even  garden  cities.  Ever)-  valley  becomes  a  potential  parkway 
if  it  is  not  occupied  by  a  railroad,  when  it  is  a  potential  industrial 
zone.  Every  plan  is  an  inviting  prospect  for  more  miles  of 
far-flung  sub-divisions.  The  fact  that  we  propose  to  cast  the 
latter  in  new  and  novel  forms,  to  adopt  the  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  super-block  planning  for  the  gridiron  or  even  the 
curvilinear  landscape  method,  or  to  plan  various  closely  related 
areas  on  the  theory  of  "  neighborhood  units  " — all  of  these  are 
merely  begging  the  issue,  of  what  the  actual  needs  and  absorp- 
tion abilities  of  the  city  really  are  and  of  what  to  do  with  the 
growing  dry  rot  at  the  center  of  the  city. 

Real-estate  men  quite  appropriately  welcome  even  the  best 
of  the  new  forms  of  city  planning  and  subdivision  methods. 
They  realize  that  they  may  provide  new  "selling  arguments" 
so  necessary  when  a  market  is  already  waterlogged  with  too 
much  vacant  land.  But  let  any  one  suggest  that  planning  may 
be  used  to  delimit  as  well  as  to  expand  and  the  lack  of  desire 
to  foster  the  public  interest  is  at  once  exposed. 

What  we  need  is  not  more  miles  of  arteries  or  more  acres 
of  plans  or  even  more  planning  vision,  but  more  business  com- 
mon-sense effort  in  the  interest  of  selecting  and  developing 
from  the  welter  of  excellent  plan  ideas,  a  sensible  and  well- 
balanced  and  economic  program  which  will  conserve  the  best 
resources  of  each  given  area  for  the  eventual,  most  efficient 
and  well-coordinated  operation  of  a  comfortable  existence  for 
all  its  population.  Traffic  must  be  reduced,  not  expanded,  by 
making  all  traffic  purposeful  instead  of  cumulative  and  useless. 
Mass  decentralization  must  be  substituted  for  the  present  tend- 
ency to  further  decentralize  habitation  alone.  Order  will  be 
restored  out  of  the  present  chaos  not  by  a  greater  expansion 
of  intricate  movement  but  by  a  recentralization  of  all  the 
common  every-day  interests  of  smaller  aggregates  of  popula- 
tion within  the  larger  area.  In  addition  we  must  improve 
general  inter-relationship  for  the  disposition  of  industry  and 
living.  Such  units  must  be  permanently  separated  and  definitely 
restricted  in  size. 

The  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  one  of  selecting 
from  the  present  mass  of  valuable  but  unlimited  possibilities, 
a  program  of  action  which  will  provide  a  reasonably  imagina- 
tive and  efficient  but  moderate  and  obtainable  reorganization 
of  the  activities  of  the  region  and  obviate  the  present  impos- 
sible effort  to  move  great  masses  of  population  into  and  out  of 
congested  central  business  or  industrial  areas  with  each  diurnal 
workday. 


THIS  GREAT  HIVE,  THE  CITY 


From  La  Ville,  a' Hundred 
Woodcuts  by  Frans  Masereel 


Public  Tools  for  Regional  Planning 


By  CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 


IF  GOVERNMENT  is  that  agency  which  we 
have   voluntarily  created  to  carry  out  our 
common  aspirations  (or  at  least  those  which 
by  general  consent  can  thus  be  most  efficiently 
and  economically  achieved)  and  to  bring  to 
bear   on    the    unenlightened   individual    the 
pressure  of  our  common  will,  effective  planning  needs  the 
government.  So  we  can  plunge  in  medias  res  and  consider 
how  government  can   most  effectively  meet  the  needs  of 
regional  planning. 

At  this  point  many  of  my  planning  friends  look  longingly 
to  Russia.  I  think  I  know  what  they  sigh  for:  a  system  in 
which  the  technician  can  project  his  plans,  unimpeded  by 
selfish  property  interests,  in  which  scientific  studies  made  by 
economic  geographers  can  be  translated  into  action  by  sym- 
pathetic administrative  officials.  In  Russia,  presumably,  there 
should  be  no  single  metropolitan  area  (like  New  York), 
covering  parts  of  three  states  and  containing  over  four  hundred 
semi-independent  units  of  local  government.  In  Russia  no 
excellent  county  planning  commission  (as  in  Los  Angeles) 
should  have  to  wheedle  the  officials  of  seventeen  cities  into 
accepting  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  arterial  highways 
of  a  single  valley. 

Russia,  we  will  readily  agree,  has  a  sophisticated,  planning- 
conscious  government.  It  would  naturally  early  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  administrative  areas  coincide  with  natural 
economic  regions.  And  in  fact,  long  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Five-year  Plan,  the  technicians  of  the  Gosplan  produced 
a  map  of  "economic  rayons"  or  zones  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Twenty-one  of  them :  one  for  the  peninsula  north  of  Lenin- 
grad; one  for  the  great  wheat  plains;  one  for  the  mineral 
regions  of  the  Urals. 

And  now  look  at  the  administrative  map  of  Russia,  1931. 
Over  fifty  S.  S.  R.'s,  oblasts,  krais, — big  ones,  little  ones. 
Three  in  the  lower  Volga  rayon;  three  in  the  peninsula  north 
of  Leningrad;  a  single  S.  S.  R.  made  up  of  two  rayons. 
What  has  happened? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  clue  in  the  names  upon  this  uneconomic 
map.  In  the  lower  Volga  rayon  are  a  German  A.  S.  S.  R. 
and  a  Kalmuk  autonomous  area.  Two  economic  rayons 
together  constitute  the  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.  In  fact,  the  only 
parts  of  the  map  where  the  economists'  rayons  and  the  ad- 
ministrators' units  dovetail  are  the  parts  where  nobody  lives, 
— the  Far  Eastern  Krai,  the  Yakut  A.  S.  S.  R. 

Now  we  have  our  Gosplanners  in  the  United  States  too. 
They  are  sound  technicians  and  their  studies  are  too  little 
known.  Thus,  Prof.  J.  Russell 


Smith,  in  his  fascinating 
North  America,  divides  the 
country  into  about  forty  nat- 
ural regions.  Oliver  E.  Baker, 
senior  agricultural  economist 
of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, stakes  out  thirteen 
great  belts  differentiated  by 
soil,  climate,  humidity  and 
topography;  these  are  sub- 


r I JHE  ardent  •planner  yearns  for  Russia,  or 
J-  some  benevolent  despot  'who  'will  put 
through  his  plan  'without  public  hearings ,  fights 
on  the  side-lines  and  the  hullabaloo  of  democracy . 
Yet  even  in  this  land  of  the  free  there  are  t'wo 
score  arms  of  government  that  plan  and  extend  a 
legal  dictatorshipinto  recesses  of  every  back-yard. 
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divided  into  over  forty  subregions.  In  this  scheme,  I  may  say, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  fall  into  a  Middle  At- 
lantic Trucking  Region. 

In  short,  man  does  not  live  by  economic  geography  alone 
and  administrators  have  to  deal  with  men.  Quite  as  much, 
too,  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  even  if  we  don't  have  a  hundred  different 
languages  and  races.  Thus  there  has  been  an  entirely  laudable 
attempt  in  Virginia  to  consolidate  counties.  One  of  the  big 
stumbling  blocks,  according  to  a  state  official,  is  that  the  name 
of  each  Virginia  county  is  so  freighted  with  historical  tradition 
that  the  citizens  can't  agree  on  a  name  for  the  new  unit  which 
is  supposed  to  supplant  four  or  five  of  the  old  political  divisions. 

There  is  one  more  dream  about  government  which  at 
present  beguiles  some  planners.  I  know  one  who  was  called 
upon  to  lay  out  a  model  capital  city  for  a  far  distant  country 
governed  by  a  virtual  dictatorship.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  with 
his  corps  of  technicians,  my  friend  had  laid  out  a  swell  job. 
"Thank  Heavens,"  he  thought,  "I  am  spared  the  usual  public 
hearings  of  a  democracy;  the  discouraging  attempt  to  sell  my 
plan  to  elected  officials,  who  will  be  unable  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  private  groups  seeking  to  distort  my  plan  to  meet  their 
selfish  interests;  the  inevitable  compromises." 

THE  plan  was  laid  before  the  dictator.  He  pondered  it; 
took  a  pencil  and  drew  two  straight  lines  across  it  at 
right  angles:  "I  want  a  street  north  and  south,  so,  and  a 
street  east  and  west,  so."  The  Napoleonic  complex,  you  see. 
My  friend  says  that  the  possibility  of  a  public  hearing  seemed 
almost  good  at  that  moment. 

Hence  we  may  perhaps  be  justified,  for  the  present  dis- 
cussion, in  assuming  that  we  shall  have  to  continue  for  some 
time  with  our  unscientifically  bounded  forty-eight  states,  with 
a  bow  to  Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam  and  those  who  feel  that 
the  only  way  to  achieve  self-determination  for  our  great  met- 
ropolitan centers  is  to  create  the  city-states  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  I  shall  assume  also  that  we  shall  operate  under  an 
eighteenth  century  constitution,  which,  however,  provides  a 
sufficiently  elastic  police  power  so  that  within  fifteen  years  we 
have  gained  the  right  to  tell  the  landowners  in  1150  com- 
munities inhabited  by  nearly  forty-eight  million  people  what 
kind  of  buildings  they  may  or  may  not  build  on  their  land. 
(Incidentally,  British  land-owners  are  at  present  terribly 
excited  over  a  proposal  to  introduce  this  socialistic  legislation 
in  England.) 

Briefly,  then,  and  for  lack  of  space  dogmatically,  I  see  as 
the  necessary  role  of  government  in  regional  planning:  study, 

regulation,  execution,  and  fi- 
nancial aid. 

Study  must  be  at  least  on  a 
state-wide  basis  and  must  take 
in  some  of  the  things  'twixt 
heaven  and  earth  not  now 
dreamt  of  in  the  conventional 
planner's  philosophy.  The 
Department  of  Commerce 
lists  seventy-nine  existing 
"regional  planning  commis- 
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Atelier  Taubert-Neumann,  Berlin 

Where  one  man  is  in  control,  Rome  can  be  (re)  built  in  a  day  —  A  plan  of  reconstructed  Rome 


sions."  Only  a  few  of  these  seem  to  be  thinking  regionally 
or  in  terms  of  the  total  problem  of  land  planning.  Too  often 
they  are  simply  extending  the  admirable  techniques  of  urban 
planning  to  a  larger  area,  and  where  these  areas  are  not 
predominantly  urban,  as  in  California  (in  which  every 
county  must  by  statute  have  a  planning  commission),  this 
approach  is  inadequate.  A  county  highway  system  is  not  a 
regional  plan. 

The  agricultural  economists  must  be  brought  in:  studies 
of  optimum  land  use,  such  as  the  one  in  Tompkins  County, 
N.  V.,  carried  down  to  the  detail  of  ten-acre  squares,  arc 
needed  for  whole  states.  The  conservationists  have  important 
things  to  say  about  forests  and  water-supplies:  standards  and 
techniques  are  being  evolved  by  those  interested  in  recreation, 
parks,  open  spaces.  The  planning  of  private  groups,  like 
great  utility  companies,  have  important  regional  implications. 

Finally  I  put  in  a  word  for  the  political  scientists.  I  don't 
see  how  regional  planning  can  advance  without  the  benefit  of 
the  studies  which  have  been  going  on  for  years  in  this  other 
sector  without  enlisting  any  substantial  public  enthusiasm. 
v  suddenly,  under  the  pressure  for  governmental  economy, 
students  of  taxation  and  local  government  are  being  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  taxpayers'  leagues  and  real-estate  boards. 
Budgeting  that  part  of  our  national  income  which  is  collected 
by  taxes  and  disbursed  by  government  so  that  it  will  best  serve 

We  have  the  courage  to  destroy  beautiful 
things  for  personal  gain.  Why  not  foster  com- 
munity courage  for  tJic  destruction  of  ugly 
things  fur  the  common  good?  —  C.  A. 


a  planned  program  is  a  problem  which  will  survive  both  the 
present  depression  and  very  considerable  changes  in  our  social 
structure.  The  problem  of  organizing  government  so  that  it 
can  effectively  carry  out  a  plan  will  face  us  the  day  after  the 
revolution. 

Governmental  planners  are  thinking  about  problems  like 
these,  every  one  of  which  is  of  regional  significance :  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  financial  burden  of  planned  improvements, 
as  by  special  benefit  assessments. 

THE  distribution  of  administrative  powers,  as  in  the  crea- 
tion of  special  regional  authorities  for  public  works,  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  police,  parks.  The  reduction  of  over- 
lapping layers  of  government,  villages,  townships,  school,  road 
and  drainage  districts,  counties:  when  I  last  counted,  the  town 
of  North  Hempstead,  New  York,  had  sixty-three  separate 
municipal  corporations  in  it.  I  know  of  a  farm  in  Michigan, 
valued  at  about  $5000,  the  owner  of  which  is  bound  to  pay 
some  five  different  governmental  agencies  $2I,OOO  as  his 
share  of  diverse  public  improvements.  The  reorganization  of 
local  governments,  as  to  function  and  structure:  can  the 
county  be  made  an  effective  instrument  of  government? 
What  should  be  its  relation  to  the  city  within  its  borders? 

If  I  seem  to  overstress  these  factors  in  regional  planning, 
it  is  because  they  are  usually  understressed  or  ignored.  Yet 
I  observe  in  Clarence  Stein's  recent  check-list  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Forum  of  procedures  involved  in  creating  a  planned 
community,  thirty  agencies  of  government  that  may  have  to 
be  consulted  and  at  least  eighteen  from  which  permits  or 
approvals  may  be  needed. 

Regional  planning,  then,  needs  (Continued  on  Page  490) 


Rural  Village,  New  Model 

What  Good  Rural  Planning  Can  Do  for  the  Countryside 

By  WALTER  A.  TERPENNING 
Structural  Plans  of  Model  Communities  by  Howard  Toung,  Architect 


GHE  only  object  of  pride  which  a  certain  Michi- 
gan village  exhibits  to  visitors  is  said  to  be 
the  cemetery  on  the  hill,  and  visitors  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  fact  is  significant  of  the 
character  of  its  population.  A  really  live  com- 
munity should  have  something  besides  its 
cemetery  to  brag  about. 

While  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  community  plan- 
ning and  replanning  as  shown  by  recent  developments  in  the 
building  of  garden  cities,  zoning  experiments  and  efforts  at 
the  beautification  of  cities  and  villages,  there  is  need  for  a 
much  greater  interest.  Most  of  our  villages  and  our  cities 
have,  like  Topsy,  "just  growed"  without  much  conscious 
planning  other  than  that  furnished  by  enterprising  real-estate 
agents  whose  motives 
have  not  always  been 
consistent  with  commu- 
nity welfare  and  whose 
knowledge  of  a  commu- 
nity's structural  needs  has 
been  greatly  limited. 

The  need  for  such 
planning  has  become  ur- 
gent with  the  improve- 
ment in  communication 
and  transportation,  the 
increased  population,  and 
the  changing  functions 
of  community  life.  The 
congestion  and  taxation 
in  our  city  warrens  is 
becoming  unbearable  and 
might  be  greatly  lessened 
if  the  surrounding  rural 
villages  were  made  more 
attractive  as  homes  for 
urban  workers,  business 
and  professional  people, 
and  as  locations  for  in- 
dustries, businesses  and 
social  institutions  which 
could  quite  as  well  be 
located  in  the  country  as 
in  cities.  Again  there  is  a 
tendency  in  rural  districts 
for  farmers  to  make  of 
the  village  a  nucleus  of 
social  and  economic  or- 
ganization for  their  en- 
larged community  life. 
The  village  might  well 
prepare  itself  for  the  new 
function  of  supplying  the 
recreational,  religious, 
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educational  and  other  social  needs  of  the  surrounding  rural 
population. 

Since  it  is  generally  recognized  that,  due  to  the  improve- 
ment of  communication  and  transportation,  there  is  now  an 
excess  of  rural  villages  and  a  need  for  a  decrease  rather  than 
an  increase  in  their  number,  the  problem  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  replanning  villages  already  built.  And  since  the  rural 
village  community  is  never  entirely  separate  from  the  sur- 
rounding open-country  neighborhood  so  far  as  social  and 
economic  organization  is  concerned,  and  ought  to  be  less  so, 
the  replanning  should  include  the  adjacent  open-country 
neighborhoods  as  well  as  the  village  center.  American  rural 
villages  have  long  expected  to  grow  into  great  centers  which 
would  be  independent  of  farming  people,  but  the  time  has 

come  when  99  4/10  per 
cent  of  them  may  as  well 
give  up  their  urban  am- 
bitions and  be  reconciled 
to  remaining  small  com- 
munities. They  need  not 
lose  interest  in  urban  or- 
ganization, for  they  have 
much  to  learn  from  this 
source,  but  they  must 
adapt  themselves  to  agri- 
cultural needs  and  rec- 
ognize farmers  as  neigh- 
bors rather  than  as  poor 
relations. 

The  work  of  rural 
community  replanning 
will  require  the  services 
of  thoroughly  trained 
specialists  and  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  communities. 
In  its  accomplishment  it 
will  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop some  cooperative 
character  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens.  They  must 
outgrow  their  traditional 
fanaticism  which  assumes 
that  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  communal  enterprise 
is  socialistic  and  to  be 
avoided,  but  this  change 
of  attitude  is  beginning  to 
take  place  spontaneously 
in  some  communities. 

Such  cooperative  de- 
velopment must  await 
the  growth  of  commu- 
nity consciousness  and 
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solidarity  in  which  its  seeds  can  generate  RE  - 

and  come  to  maturity.  This  wfll  involve 
the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  social 
and  economic  needs.  The  recognition  of 
such  needs  is  much  more  general  in  urban 
communities  and  cities  have  much  to  teach 
rural  communities  in  this  respect.  Rural 
people  must  be  brought  to  understand  the 
close  relation  between  the  physical  structure 
of  a  community  and  its  efficiency  in  meeting 
communal  needs.  In  addition  to  the  services 
of  experts,  the  development  of  the  coopera- 
tive spirit,  and  the  knowledge  of  commu- 
nity needs,  there  must  be  perfected  a  form  of 
organization  through  which  the  commu- 
nity can  function,  appropriate  legislation, 
and  a  system  of  financing  the  community- 
enterprise. 

The  prerequisites  to  effective  commu- 
nity replanning  are  the  subject  of  a  book, 
not  an  article,  but  assuming  the  necessary 
community  consciousness  and  conscience 
and  proper  leadership,  the  starting  place  is 
a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
community.  These  wfll  vary  according  to 
such  factors  as  the  topography  of  the  local- 
its  location  in  relation  to  urban  centers, 
the  nature  of  the  population  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  community  structure.  No 
standardized  plan  wfll  serve,  for  even  if 
these  factors  were  alike  in  all  communities, 
each  must  develop  individuality  and  com- 
munity rivalry  must  furnish  much  of  the 
motive  power  for  the  enterprise.  Even  in 
respect  to  the  needs  which  are  general,  the 
methods  of  meeting  them  and  the  re- 
sourccs  for  doing  so  wfll  vary  greatly.  The 
brief  statement  here  attempted  in  the  way 
of  helpful  suggestions  pertinent  to  the  work 
must  be  limited  to  very  general  and  tentative  considerations 
or  to  the  replanning  of  specific  localities.  In  the  way  of  gen- 
eral suggestions,  nothing  more  than  certain  guiding  principles 
is  attempted.  No  effort  is  made  to  arrange  these  suggestions 
in  climactic  order.  Perhaps  there  is  no  such  order,  but  there 
are  certain  considerations,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  happy, 
healthy  and  wealthy  community  life. 
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most  obvious  need  of  rural  community  replanning, 
J_  especially  in  the  southern,  middle-western  and  western 
states,  is  that  of  esthetic  improvement.  There  is  a  relation 
between  beauty  and  goodness.  Prof.  Charles  H.  Cooley  says, 
.  the  esthetic  and  moral  values  may  seem  quite  uncon- 
nected, as  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  'fair  outside*  but  a 
bad  character,  and  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  something  beautiful 
about  perfect  goodness  and  something  good  about  perfect 
beauty."  Other  kinds  of  beauty  are  not  very  different  in  their 
effects  from  that  of  musk  the  purpose  of  which,  according 
to  Beethoven,  "is  to  bring  about  a  oneness  of  emotion,  and 
thus  suggest  to  our  minds  the  coming  time  of  universal  broth- 
erhood." It  is  difficult  for  a  community,  as  for  an  individual, 
to  maintain  or  create  much  self-respect  or  become  respectable 
if  its  external  appearance  is  unsightly.  The  community  must 
lay  aside  its  rags  and  utters  and  put  on  new  raiment  before 
it  can  expect  railroad  companies  or  anyone  else  to  respect  it. 
If  it  is  to  live  artistically  it  must  dress  the  part,  and  no 


phase  of  American  life  offers  a  greater  challenge  to  the  archi- 
tectural and  landscape  artist  than  does  the  rural  community. 
Nowhere  else  are  the  resources  of  nature  so  much  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  in  no  urban  community  is  the  attainment  of  his 
ideal  so  little  costly.  The  necessary  expense  of  money  and 
labor  in  the  destruction  of  property,  rearrangement  of  streets, 
zoning  and  the  acquiring  of  materials  for  esthetic  improve- 
ment is  much  less  than  in  urban  centers.  The  only  difficult 
task  in  rural  beautification  is  the  creation  of  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion and  the  cooperative  spirit  necessary  to  its  attainment  on 
the  part  of  rural  people.  "The  beautiful,"  said  J.  F.  Millet, 
"consists  not  so  much  in  the  thing  represented  as  in  the  longing 
to  represent  it."  This  longing  must  be  created.  The  initiative 
in  the  project  wfll  probably  have  to  be  taken  by  the  village 
center,  but  it  must  extend  to  the  limits  of  the  community. 
Beauty  must  be  enshrined  and  worshiped  in  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  her  priests  must  be  the  architect,  the  landscape 
gardener,  the  sculptor  and  the  civfl  engineer.  The  offerings 
for  her  worship  are  an  artistic  public  square,  public  and  private 
buildings,  a  park,  a  green  lawn,  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  hedge, 
a  stone  wall,  a  creek,  an  artificial  or  natural  pond  or  pool,  a 
bridge,  a  can  of  paint,  a  monument,  a  wide,  dustless  street, 
and  a  burnt  offering  of  all  the  wayside  advertising  signs.  The 
community  may  well  show  its  appreciation  of  its  dead  mem- 
bers by  giving  their  resting  place  perpetual  care,  but  the 
haunts  of  the  living  are  in  even  (Continued  on  fage  486) 
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HE  industrial  age  has  forced  upon  us  a  new  com- 
munity-consciousness.  This  has  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  the  whole  scheme  of  thinking  on 
community  building  with  an  attendant  torrent  of 
literature  on  city  and  regional  planning  which 
baffles  both  student  and  technician  by  its  quantity 
and  varying  values.  The  development  of  func- 
tional technique  has  led  to  such  high  specialization  that  there 
is  danger  of  obscuring  the  perspective  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
planning  cities  as  social  organisms,  deriving  their  functions  from 
a  complexity  of  forces  and  conditions  which  extend  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  many  arts  and  sciences  without  which  an  understanding 
of  community  development  is  impossible. 

In  attempting  to  outline  these  readings  in  community  planning 
I  have  therefore  departed  from  the  orthodox  method  of  listing 
highly  specialized  standard  works  and  have  delved  into  the  more 
remote  sources  which  have  a  value  in  tempering  our  tendency 
toward  technical  functionalism  by  conveying  an  understanding  and 
vision  of  the  more  human  purposes  of  our  communities. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
can  no  longer  make  progress  in  isolation.  Medicine,  engineering, 
law,  are  closely  related  to  planning,  and  geography,  archeology, 
history  have  their  parts  in  opening  the  way  towards  community 
understanding.  The  higher  the  specialization  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  collateral  sciences  in  keeping  their  application  from  con- 
fusing technique  with  knowledge.  It  is  with  this  conception  in 
mind  that  1  shall  endeavor  to  outline  a  list  of  literature  which 
might  prove  of  value  to  the  student  of  city  planning  and  free  him 
of  the  technical  despotism  of  formally  established  principles  and 
recognized  practices. 

General  Literature 

/CITIES,  like  individuals,  have  their  characteristics,  their  strik- 
^*-i  ing  spiritual  and  physical  peculiarities,  or  should  have  them. 
Machine-made  cities  for  machine-dominated  men,  a  ready-cut  for 
all  localities  and  all  climates,  are  the  enemies  of  civic  culture.  They 
merely  synthesize  our  "civic  vacuum"  into  physical  reality.  There  is 
much  to  be  found  in  literature  which  would  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  planning.  Zola  in  his  Paris,  Aronld  Bennett  in  his 
series  of  novels,  the  Five  Towns,  and  his  The  Chard,  have  expressed 
forcibly  the  characteristics  of  this  individuality  of  our  communities 
and  in  his  Clayhanger,  Bennett  has  shown  the  striving  toward  some- 
thing better  in  community  life.  H.  G.  Wells's  New  Machiavelli, 
aside  from  its  value  as  literature,  is  a  burning  tract  in  favor  of  good 
community  planning.  Reade's  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  furnishes 
the  canons  and  background  upon  which  human  life  traces  its  short 
span  and  takes  on  much  of  the  color  and  feeling  which  past  gen- 
erations have  impressed  upon  the  older  cities.  Ruskin  in  his  books 
on  Florence,  Venice  and  Amiens  has  left  a  picture  which  may 
inspire  many  a  planner  with  new  ideals  in  community  building. 
We  should  not  forget  that  most  remarkable  book  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  called  Edinburgh,  in  which  with  characteristic 
penetration  he  reveals  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  and  great 
city. 

The  poetry  of  this  country  is  filled  with  interesting  allusions  to 
the  spirit  of  our  cities,  but  the  most  outstanding  of  all  poets  who 
have  dealt  with  the  relation  between  city  and  country  is  the  Belgian 
Emile  Verhaeren  who  in  his  Les  Campagnes  Hallucinees  and 
Les  Villes  Tentaculaires  rises  to  epic  heights  in  describing  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  country  to  city  and  the  vampire-like  destruction 
of  human  life  that  results  from  city  existence.  Our  own  Walt 
Whitman  in  his  poems  brings  home  to  us  the  sense  of  external 
reality  and  the  rhythm  of  inner  life  as  they  interplay  in  our 
communities. 


Much  has  been  written  in  descriptive  form  on  the  spiritual  char- 
acter of  European  cities.  Arthur  Symons  in  his  essays  on  Ravenna, 
Sienna,  Verona,  reveals  a  deep  understanding  of  the  power  and 
vision  of  a  people  who  could  express  themselves  through  their  cities, 
could  create  a  lasting  heritage  of  beauty  which  a  modern  age  can 
admire  and  try  to  understand  but  may  never  hope  to  emulate. 
Edward  Hutton  has  done  much  to  make  Italian  cities  understand- 
able as  highly  integrated  creations  which  harmonize  the  history  of 
peoples  with  the  history  of  cities. 

Utopias 

MAN  has  ever  made  progress  through  discontent.  Utopia  means 
nowhere,  but  being  spelled  Eutopia,  which  means  a  better 
place,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  many  creative  writers  who  have 
had  a  dream  of  a  new  and  better  city.  Plato  in  his  Republic  has 
given  us  glimpses  of  an  Utopian  city-state.  This  has  had  lasting 
influence  upon  our  social  thinking  in  terms  of  community  living. 
Plutarch  in  his  famous  Lives,  published  about  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  pictures  an  ideal  city-state  in  his  chapter  on  Lycurgus.  The 
inspiration  of  these  two  works  and  the  discovery  of  America  in  the 
fifteenth  century  gave  impetus  to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  famous 
Utopia  was  published  in  1515.  Because  of  its  biting  satire,  it  had 
to  be  printed  at  Louvain  under  the  editorship  of  Erasmus  and 
never  saw  the  light  in  England  for  a  long  time.  A  century  later 
(1629)  Francis  Bacon  wrote  his  New  Atlantis,  which  advanced 
many  new  and  practical  ideas  for  the  building  of  the  ideal  city. 
Campanella  wrote  his  Civitas  Soils  (City  of  the  Sun)  about  the 
same  time  that  Bacon  wrote  the  New  Atlantis.  This  was  so  radical 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  concept  of  the  ideal  city  that 
Campanella,  after  being  subjected  to  the  persecution  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  finally  found  his  way  to  Paris  where  he  sought  the 
protection  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  King  of  France,  who 
gave  him  a  pension  and  permitted  him  to  continue  his  work.  He 
was  probably  the  first  radical  planner  subjected  to  inquisitorial 
treatment  and  exile. 

Shifting  from  the  idealist  Utopian  to  the  more  practical  efforts 
towards  better  cities  we  find  James  Silk  Buckingham  (1849)  set- 
ting forth  a  scheme  for  a  model  town  in  his  book  called  Victoria. 
Later  on  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  proposed  a  plan  for  a  paradise 
of  health  in  his  epoch-making  book  called  Hygeia.  This  was 
followed  by  William  Morris's  News  from  Nowhere,  which  in 
rather  concrete  form  describes  a  practical  way  of  creating  a  New 
London. 

In  1899  Ebenezer  Howard  published  his  Tomorrow.  This  in- 
experienced Utopian  devised  a  scheme  which  eventually  culminated 
in  the  English  garden-city  movement  which  later  spread  to  France 
and  other  countries.  Prompted  by  the  vision  of  international  co- 
operation and  harmony,  Hans  Christian  Andersen  undertook  a 
work  called  Creation  of  a  World  Center.  This  work  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  brother  of  the  author  and  the  drawings  by 
the  famous  French  artist  Ernest  Hebrard,  are  models  of  design  and 
represent  a  boldness  of  concept  that  can  find  a  parallel  only  in 
the  attempts  to  develop  our  great  skyscraper  cities.  Others  have 
attempted  various  Utopian  schemes,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  The  City  of  Tomorrow  by  Le  Corbusier,  an  outstanding 
revolutionist  in  both  architecture  and  city  planning. 

Urbanism 

ONLY  within  recent  years  has  the  study  of  the  nature  of  cities 
been  included  in  the  wide  range  of  sociological  investigation. 
The  French  have  developed  the  term  urbanism  to  designate  a  field 
of  the  study.  The  literature  is  so  vast  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  more  modern  writers  in  the  hope  that 
the  reader  will  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  new  literature  which  is 
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rapidly  finding  its  place  as  a  branch  of  the  social  sciences.  The  one 
sociologist  who  gave  attention  to  the  relation  between  geographic 
conditions  and  community  development  and  whose  work  b  out- 
standing was  Guillaume  De  Greff  who  in  hb  Introduction  to 
Sociology  (1886)  pointed  oat  with  great  clearness  how  the  phys- 
ical environment  determines  social  organizations.  In  1896  Ratzel 
developed  the  idea  farther  in  hb  Anthropogeography  and  later  in 
hb  smaller  work,  Der  Staat  and  sein  Boden. 

Rene  Manner  in  hb  L'Origine 
et  La  Fonction  Economiqne  des 
VOles  developed  an  excellent 
monograph  from  the  economic 
development  of  cities.  The  bib- 
liography will  prove  of  great 
value  in  the  study  of  urban 
problems  from  the  planning 
point  of  view.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned in  passing  that  the  idea 
of  regional  planning  was  first 
formulated  in  I  588  by  an  Ital- 
ian writer  named  Bolero  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Delle  Cause 
delle  Grandezza  e  Magnifi- 
cenza  delle  Citte.  The  econo- 
mist Sombart  developed  the 
broad  concept  that  certain  laws 
govern  the  development  of 
cities.  Thb  work  was  published 
under  the  tide  Der  Begriff 
der  Stadt  nnd  das  Wesen  der 
Stadtebildung  (Braun's  Archiv. 
1907).  In  1912  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  published  a 
monograph  called  Urbanism,  an 
H  is:oric  and  Geographic  Study, 
a  translation  from  a  French 
work  by  Pierre  Clerget.  In  d»b 
country  John  Giffin  Thompson 
published  the  first  book  on 
urbanism  under  die  tide,  Ur- 
banization, Its  Effects  on  Gov- 
ernment and  Society,  a  rather 
critical  study  of  value  to  city 
planners.  The  most  outstanding 
technical  work  in  this  field 
however  b  Martin  Lcinert's 
book,  Die  Socialgeschicht  der 
Grossstadt.  Thb  book  promise? 
to  become  a  classic  and  its  bib- 
liography b  of  wide  range  and 
importance. 

No  city  planner  should  fail 
to  read  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes' 
book.  Cities  in  Evolution, 
which  was  epoch-making  when 
it  was  published  sixteen  years 
ago  and  b  still  of  great  value 
as  a  text  on  nrbanism.  In  die 
same  classification  of  books 
which  are  semi-philosophical  in 
character  b  to  be  included 
Victor  Brandfbrd's  Interpreta- 
tions and  Forecasts  (1914) 
and  hb  Science  and  Sanctity 


(1923).  Joindy  widi  Professor 
Geddes,  Brandford  published  in  1917  The  Coming  Polity.  All  of 
these  books  while  not  to  be  considered  as  essentially  texts,  are  im- 
portant works  dealing  with  nrbanism  in  it*  social  and  human  sig- 
nificance. Their  critical  rather  than  expository  character  gives  the 
student  a  peculiar  sense  of  die  failures  of  modern  community  life 
and  the  almost  religions  significance  of  civic  endeavor. 

In  thb  country  we  find  some  splendid  work  on  urbanism,  such 


PATRICK  GEDDES 

.Vo  one  in  the  history  of  constructive  thinking  in  community 
terms  has  known  better  than  Patrick  Geddes  how  to  derive 
dynamic  dramatic  values  out  of  scientific  facts.  Geographer, 
biologist,  philosopher,  sociologist,  planner  and  builder  of 
communities,  Geddes  was  the  first  to  glean  the  creative 
evolutionary  forces  that  make  for  the  new  community.  Facing 
the  evils  of  the  present  day  civic  vacuum  he  saw  the  future  as 
an  adventure  into  new  structures  of  communities  in  which  the 
"pauotechnic"  methods  of  the  present  and  past  generations 
will  give  way  to  the  "neotechnic"  of  the  regional  integration 
of  communal  life  to  the  building  of  which  all  the  sciences  and 
philosophies  of  the  day  will  make  their  contribution.  Out 
of  the  tangle  of  political  entities  of  the  present  he  endeavored 
to  formulate  the  human  regions  of  the  future  in  which 
natural  surroundings  will  harmonize  with  human  institutions. 


as  the  writings  of  Prof.  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  the  group  around 
the  University  of  Chicago  whose  medium  of  expression  b  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology.  The  Urban  Community,  edited 
by  Professor  Burgess,  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  and 
the  book  called  The  City,  by  Prof.  Robert  Ezra  Park. 

That  we  are  a  long  way  from  giving  the  urban  community  the 
intensive  study  it  deserves  may  be  realized  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween European  and  American  literature  on  the  subject.  I  regret 

that  only  a  few  of  the  main 
tides  in  European  literature  are 
of  sufficient  use  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  more  specialized 
student  of  city  planning. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from 
city  planning  to  Applied  Sociol- 
ogy, but  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward's 
book  by  this  name  is  a  masterly 
treatment  of  the  influences  of 
environmental  factors  upon  cre- 
ative genius.  Taking  Odin's 
work,  Genese  des  Grands 
Homines,  as  a  basis,  Professor 
Ward  develops  the  idea  that 
cities  have  certain  influences 
upon  creative  genius  which  the 
sparsely  settled  areas  do  not 
possess.  For  an  understanding 
of  the  great  value  of  highly 
centralized  human  activity  as 
represented  by  urban  life,  Ap- 
plied Sociology  is  indispen- 
sable. Last  but  not  least  of  the 
books  on  urbanism  must  be 
mentioned  Urban  Sociology  by 
Nels  Anderson  and  Eduard  C. 
Lindeman.  This  is  the  best 
available  treatise  on  urbanism, 
dealing  with  the  broad  socio- 
logical aspects  of  community 
organization  and  building. 
In  France,  where  the  term 
nrbanism  had  its  origin,  there 
are  many  important  books.  The 
most  recent  of  these,  Qu'est  ce 
que  1'Urbanisme,  by  Pierre 
Lavedan,  seems  the  most  au- 
thoritative. Marcel  Poete  has 
published  a  number  of  mono- 
graphs on  the  nature  of  the 
city,  but  his  most  interesting 
b  Une  Vie  de  Cite  (1924), 
which  contains  detailed  and 
keen  analysis  of  the  various 
social,  economic,  political  and 
geographic  forces  which  have 
been  at  play  in  creating  the  city 
of  Park  The  school  of  French 
Urbanistts  will  in  the  future 
produce  some  good  things  if  the 
School  of  Urbanism,  established 
in  connection  with  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris,  keeps  developing  as 
it  has  in  the  last  few  years. 

General  Textbooks 


'  I  'HERE  has  been  no  shortage  of  textbooks  on  city  plan- 
J.  ning.  In  fact  we  have  had  so  many  that  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  repeat  well-established  facts  and  accepted  doctrines 
without  the  more  intimate  analysis  and  criticism  whkh  these 
facts  need  and  deserve.  When  an  an  or  a  science  becomes  too 
much  textbooked,  it  tends  to  grow  sterile  and  lack  the  impetus 
of  research. 
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The  most  important  work  on  general  planning,  with  all  its 
errors,  is  still  Stubben's  Der  Stadtbau.  The  classification  of  the 
subject  matter  and  the  wealth  of  information  contained  in  this 
work  only  need  some  revision  as  to  facts  and  some  modernizing 
— it  is  now  fifty  years  old — to  be  of  considerable  value.  In  1909 
Town  Planning  Past,  Present  and  Possible  by  H.  Inigo-Triggs, 
was  published  in  England  and  was  followed  in  1911  by  a  more 
thorough  work,  Town  Planning  in  Practice  by  Raymond  Unwin. 
This  bids  fair  to  become  a  classic  in  the  category  of  such  works  as 
Stubben's  and  others.  Henry  R.  Aldridge  in  1915,  after  long  years 
of  service  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Council 
of  England,  published  his 
Case  for  City  Planning. 
In  this  large  volume  of 
nearly  seven  hundred 
pages  one  finds  a  wealth 
of  planning  information 
and  authentic  broad  out- 
look. 

Since  the  publication  of 
The  Case  for  Town  Plan- 
ning two  other  textbooks 
or  general  treatises  have 
appeared  in  England,  one 
by  T.  Harold  Hughes  and 
E.  A.  G.  Lamborn,  which 
deals  with  the  architec- 
tural aspects  of  planning 
to  a  large  extent;  the 
other,  Town  Planning  and 
Town  Development  by 
S.  D.  Adshead,  a  man  of 
practical  experience  and  a 
teacher  of  the  subject. 
Both  these  books  were 
printed  in  1923.  The  year 
before,  Werner  Hegemann 
in  cooperation  with  El- 
bert  Peets  published  in 
this  country  a  monumen- 
tal work  called  The  Mod- 
ern Vitruvius.  As  the  title 
suggests  it  deals  largely 
with  the  architectural  as- 
pects of  planning,  but  it  is 
generally  valuable  because 
of  the  treatment  and  the 
application  of  general  prin- 
ciples to  American  condi- 
tions. Earlier,  in  1913, 
Dr.  Hegemann  had  pub- 
lished two  volumes  on 
planning,  Der  Stadtbau, 
which  were  filled  with 
important  and  interesting 
information,  but  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  been 
in  something  of  a  quan- 
dary as  to  whether  to 
make  a  report  on  the  Ber- 
lin and  Diisseldorf  City 
Planning  Expositions  or  a  text  on  general  planning.  The  two 
volumes  are  of  considerable  value. 

In  France,  a  number  of  books  have  departed  somewhat  from  the 
usual  treatment  of  the  esthetic  aspects  and  have  dealt  with  the  more 
practical  requirements  of  planning.  Among  these  should  be  cited 
particularly  La  Science  des  Plans  de  Villes  by  A.  Augustin  Rey, 
Justin  Pidoux  and  Charles  Barde.  This  book  is  free  from  the  sen- 
timentalism  that  one  often  finds  in  city  planning  literature  coming 
from  France  and  I  hope  it  will  soon  find  a  translator  and  American 
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publisher  as  I  believe  it  is  of  great  value  with  much  that  is  of 
practical  application  in  America. 

The  Survey 

THE  survey  of  the  city  is  a  method  of  measuring  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  facts  relating  to  the  city  in  their  relation  to 
time,  mass  and  space.  Victor  Brandford  defines  the  end  of  the  sur- 
vey as  the  means  of  making  us  see  Eutopia  and  seeing,  create  it. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  something  of  a  confusion  between  vision 
and  visualization.  Accepting  the  first  definition  as  the  accurate  one, 

it  is  obvious  that  the  sur- 
vey must  deal  with  the  art 
of  counting,  measuring, 
evaluating,  comparing  and 
correlating  community 
facts.  Without  this  proc- 
ess of  fact-finding  and 
fact-analysis  there  could 
be  no  scientific  planning. 
There  might  be  design, 
but  there  could  be  no  real 
plan. 

It  is  important  therefore 
that  we  have  before  us 
some  of  the  outstanding 
literature  on  the  subject  of 
surveys.  The  social  survey 
idea  began  with  the  mathe- 
matico-mechanical  school 
which  endeavored  to  ap- 
ply to  social  institutions 
the  accurate  method  of 
mathematics.  Beginning 
with  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with 
Pascal,  and  running 
through  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
with  Bernnoulli  (1654— 
1705),  we  find  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  statistics  as 
applied  to  human  beings 
and  their  social  relation- 
ships. In  England  we  find 
William  Pitt  (1623-87) 
writing  his  Political  Arith- 
metic. From  this  time  on 
there  was  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  the  study  of 
mathematical  facts  in  re- 
lation to  human  institu- 
tions which  with  Leibnitz 
came  to  a  climax  in  the  in- 
vention of  differential  cal- 
culus on  the  one  hand  and 
the  theory  of  the  continu- 
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ity  of  human  institutions 
on  the  other.  It  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  go  into 
details  here  about  the  vast 
literature  which  developed 
in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  and 
which  dealt  with  social  measurements.  We  must  however  speak  of 
two  writers,  Adolphe  Quetelet  (1796-1874)  and  Pierre  Frederic 
Guillaume  LePlay  (1806-1882).  Quetelet  was  the  first  to  formu- 
late with  some  mathematical  precision  the  relation  between  eco- 
nomic phenomena  and  social  institutions  and  his  book  on  Social 
Physics  published  in  1869 — a  revised  edition — and  his  Anthro- 
pometry published  in  1876,  will  give  the  student  a  certain  vision 
of  the  gropings  that  the  scientists  had  to  go  through  before  the 
development  of  modern  survey  methods. 
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It  was  Frederic  LePlay  however,  who  in  the  words  of  Paul 
Lcroy-Bcaulieu,  used  the  method  which  he  calk  "the  social  micro- 
scope." In  his  Ouvrien  Europeens  he  made  minute  studies  of  in- 
dividual families  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  City  of  Paris 
and  these  studies  he  subjected  to  the  broadest  social  interpretation. 
The  social  surveyor  and  the  case  worker  of  the  present  day  would 
do  well  to  read  some  of  these  monographs  of  families  in  order  to 
find  out  how  a  real  study  of  a  family  in  all  its  relations  and  mani- 
festations should  be  made.  The  method  of  LePlay  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  school  of  surveys  by  the  monograph  method 
which  has  found  many  disciples  in  England  among  whom  may  be 
counted  Patrick  Gcddcs  and  his  followers.  In  France  LePlay  has 
become  the  symbol  of  social  investigation  of  the  kind  that  deals  with 
the  present  as  opposed  to  the  German  method  which  is  invariably 
of  a  historical  nature. 

The  books  already  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Victor  Brand- 
ford  and  Geddes  have  much  to  say  about  the  need  for  the  sociologi- 
cal survey,  but  only  in  recent  years  have  we  come  to  the  realization 
that  surveys  must  precede  all  social  reform  or  community  planning 
and  replanning.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman's  Social  Discovery  should  find 
a  place  on  the  shelf  of  any  one  who  undertakes  a  social  or  community 
survey.  It  will  give  that  balance  of  understanding  of  values  that  no 
other  work  will  give. 

Of  guides  to  the  social  survey  we  have  had  so  many  in  recent 
years  that  it  is  hard  to  choose  among  them.  None  fully  satisfies 
the  needs  of  city  planning  and  for  this  reason  1  shall  mention  first 
two  French  publications:  Comment  Reconstruire  Nos  Cites 
Detruites  with  the  subtitle,  Notions  d'Urbanisme  s'Appliquant  Aux 
Villes,  Bourgs  et  Villages  by  Agache,  Auburtin  and  Redont,  1915, 
deals  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  devastated  areas  after  the  war, 
although  it  was  written  and  published  less  than  a  year  after  the 
war  began.  This  is  not  the  usual  guide  with  a  series  of  questions; 
it  is  rather  a  discussion  of  the  problems  which  must  be  considered 
and  the  sources  from  which  social,  legal,  economic,  historic  and 
esthetic  information  must  be  secured.  The  second  book  is  Prelimi- 
naries d'Art  Civique  by  Louis  van  der  Swaelmen.  This  is  a  guide 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and  should  be  useful  in  any  office 
where  city  plans  are  being  prepared.  If  it  could  be  translated  and 
changed  somewhat  to  meet  American  needs  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent classroom  textbook.  No  good  library  on  planning  can  afford 
to  overlook  it. 

A 5  to  American  guides,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
it  not  a  single  book  which  could  be  used  with  confidence  in 
a  survey  which  is  essentially  for  planning  purposes.  There  are  of 
course  many  pamphlets  such  as  the  ones  issued  by  the  Sage  Foun- 
dation, and  Professor  Elmer's  book  on  The  Social  Survey.  There 
are  however  two  worb  along  this  line  which  are  of  value,  namely, 
George  A.  Lundberg's  Social  Research  and  Prof.  Howard  W. 
Odum's  and  Katherine  Jacker's  book,  An  Introduction  to  Social 
Research.  My  own  book,  The  Social  Survey,  and  the  pamphlet, 
Knowing  One's  Own  Community,  are  both  out  of  date  and  not 
especially  designed  for  city  planning  purposes. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  no  survey  guide  in  America  which 
could  be  used  by  city  planners  with  advantage.  The  only  other 
source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  surveys  of  cities 
made  prior  to  the  preparation  of  plans.  The  most  outstanding  in 
this  respect  is,  of  course,  the  study  called  the  Regional  Plan  of  New 
York  and  Its  Environs.  A  careful  reading  of  various  volumes  will 
reveal  many  of  the  methods  of  survey  which  should  be  applied  in 
this  country.  There  are  also  other  studies  connected  with  the 
various  planning  reports,  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in  no 
case  will  the  student  find  the  broad  outlook  upon  the  problems  to 
be  considered  that  is  present  in  the  New  York  studies. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  although  the  best  regional  and  local 
surveys  have  been  made  in  England  all  the  guides  so  far  published 
are  of  minor  significance  and  of  little  use  in  America.  Here  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  surveys  made  in  several  cities  and  regions  in 
England  are  of  very  considerable  value.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned The  Dublin  Civic  Survey  by  Horace  T.  O'Rourke;  The 
Cork  Civic  Survey  bv  Patrick  Abercrombie  and  Sydney  Kellv;  The 
Warral  Peninsula,  an  Outline  Regional  Survey,  by  W.  Hewitt; 


Bristol  and  Bath  Regional  Planning  Scheme,  which  contain*  a 
survey  and  was  prepared  by  Patrick  Abercrombie  and  B.  F.  Brus- 
ton.  In  fact  all  of  the  English  surveys  are  valuable  and  broad 
in  scope. 

Before  closing  one  should  make  special  mention  of  Middletown 
by  Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen  Merrell  Lynd.  This  is,  as  the  sub- 
title indicates,  A  Study  in  Contemporary  American  Culture.  It  is  in 
my  estimation  the  most  important  study  of  a  community  that  we 
have  had  so  far  in  this  country  and  bears  on  planning  needs  with 
peculiar  sharpness  in  which  the  critical  analysis  of  community 
thinking,  working,  feeling,  relate  closely  to  the  physical  structure 
of  the  place  and  the  social  relations  of  the  people. 

History  of  Planning 

WHILE  from  a  technical  point  of  view  it  would  seem  that 
the  history  of  planning  would  have  largely  a  cultural  value 
and  would  be  of  little  use  in  an  age  so  far  changed  from  earlier 
times,  it  is  clear  from  historical  planographical  studies  that  the  evo- 
lution of  our  street  systems  and  the  development  of  open  space  ar- 
rangements is  closely  allied  to  the  present-day  system  of  planning, 
an  understanding  of  which  will  be  of  help. 

There  are  of  course  numerous  studies  of  the  history  of  planning, 
but  we  shall  only  mention  those  that  are  easily  available  and  of 
greatest  usefulness.  Ancient  Town  Planning  by  F.  Haverfield  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  writing  on  this  subject  and  the 
illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  clearly  reproduced.  Mediaeval 
Town  Planning  by  T.  F.  Tout,  while  valuable  and  well  done  inso- 
far as  it  brings  out  the  most  outstanding  town-planning  events  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  rather  sketchy  and  there  is  too  much  about 
England  and  too  little  about  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  German  bibliography  on  city  planning  history  is  filled  with 
outstanding  works  of  high  quality  and  scientific  accuracy.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  works  is  Armin  von  Gerken's  Grie- 
chische  Stadtanlagen  Untersuchungen  zur  Entwickelung  des 
Stadtebanes  im  Altertum  (1924). This  deals  with  Greece  and  the 
Roman  Orient.  To  this  may  be  added  a  very  interesting  sociological 
study  of  ancient  planning  by  R.  von  Lichtenfeld  which  bean  the 
inclusive  tide:  Haus,  Dorf,  Stadt,  Eine  Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des  antiken  Stadtbildes  (Berlin  1909).  The  most  recent  German 
book  which  has  considerable  value  both  as  sociology  and  planography 
is  Paul  Zucker's  Entwiklung  des  Stadtbildes  (Berlin  1931). 

The  French  have  done  comparatively  little  work  along  this  line 
except  some  specific  studies  of  small  regions  and  in  close  relation 
to  French  cities. 

Those  not  able  to  go  to  the  original  sources  for  historical  ma- 
terial will  find  in  Dr.  Unwin's  Town  Planning  in  Practice,  Inigo- 
Triggs'  Town  Planning  Past  Present  and  Possible,  and  in  Aldridge's 
The  Case  for  Town  Planning,  historical  material  sufficient  for  an 
understanding  of  the  main  trends  of  planning  evolution. 

This  is  not  a  complete  bibliography  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  planning  is  concerned  or 
of  all  the  most  outstanding  works  in  various  fields.  Archaeology, 
geography,  land  economics,  group  psychology,  esthetics,  have  an  in- 
timate relation  to  the  subject. 

With  housing,  city  planning,  urbanism,  regional  planning  assum- 
ing new  significance  as  they  attempt  the  task  of  harmonizing 
horsecart  theories  and  practices  of  community  building,  not  only  is 
a  new  technique  being  evolved  but  a  new  filiation  of  this  technique 
to  the  sciences  is  being  emphasized. 

The  engineer,  the  architect,  the  planner  of  neighborhoods  and 
the  replanning  of  metropolitan  centers  suddenly  finds  that  none 
of  the  fundamentals  of  his  profession  have  been  thought  through  in 
terms  of  a  new  civilization.  He  is  hard  pressed  for  a  philosophy  of 
his  vocation  while  he  is  conscious  that  he  only  possesses  skill  which 
lacks  both  social  breadth  and  scientific  penetration.  Out  of  this  con- 
sciousness will  be  born  the  planning  literature  of  the  future.  In  ten 
years  our  standard  texts  like  our  standardized  methods  of  planning 
will  become  merely  the  record  of  obsolescent  thinking  and  worthy 
only  of  the  historians'  curiosity  and  zeal. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  a  new  science  and  art  of  com- 
munity building  is  taking  shape  and  a  new  literature  is  coming  into 
being. 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'     DOORWAYS 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


'ORE  than  forty  years  an  irreparable  cripple,  in 
her  wheeled  chair  she  has  sat  and  traveled,  un- 
imaginable distances,  journeying  to  places  and 
seeing  things  beyond  the  ken  of  some  at  least  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  venturesome  explorers. 
Travel  always  was  her  passion.  From  her  little 
childhood  she  dreamed  and  talked  of  it.  Before  she  could  read 
she  pored  over  books  that  pictured  far  lands  and  strange  peoples; 
at  any  instant  she  would  leave  her  play  to  listen  rapt  to  any  talk 
of  journey  ings — anywhere,  even  to  the  next  village.  The  fantastic 
paired  animals  of  her  Noah's  Ark  to  her  represented  no  Bible  tale 
but  stood  for  real  ones  in  jungles  wherein  some  day  she  meant  to 
roam.  As  soon  as  she  learned  to  sew  she  clad  her  dolls  in  the  garb 
of  one  race  or  another;  for  her  they  "came  alive"  in  their  proper 
setting  of  locality  and  custom.  Something  in  her  yearned  to  see 
beyond  horizons.  Time  and  again,  beginning  almost  as  soon  as  she 
could  toddle,  her  family  brought  her  back  in  squealing  indignation 
from  appalling  distances  down  the  dusty  roads  or  from  over  the 
tops  of  the  environing  hills,  the  other  side  of  which  she  simply 
had  to  see,  with  insatiable  longing  there  to  go  yet  farther.  In 
school,  geography  was  her  consuming  obsession;  she  did  not  have 
to  "study"  it — before  she  went  there  she  knew  by  heart  all  that 
the  school-books  could  tell  her  and  vastly  more ;  her  teachers  could 
not  suppress  her  eagerness  to  amplify  them.  Every  foot  of  earth, 
and  the  doings  thereon,  past,  present  and  possible,  enthralled  her. 
Nor  was  it  only  earth  that  enticed  her  curiosity.  When  she  was 
three  she  demanded  to  know  about  the  moon;  not  such  of  it  as 
she  could  see,  but  "the  other  side  of  it." 

"Some  day  I  am  going  there,"  she  said.  From  that  it  was  a  short 
jump  to  the  sun  and  the  farthest  stars.  Doubtless  it  was  a  lucky 
thing  that  there  was  no  airplane  then ;  she  would  have  challenged 
the  laurels  of  Lindbergh  and  Amelia  Earhart,  and  all  others  of  that 
ilk.  And  this  was  before  the  days  of  automobiles.  But  she  knew 
about  balloons,  and  one  of  her  favorite  ditties  was  the  then  familiar 

Up  in  a  balloon,  boys, 

Up  in  a  balloon! 
Up  among  the  little  stars 

That  twinkle  'round  the  moon! 

OF  course  she  was  athletic.  She  had  horses;  her  father  was  of 
considerable  wealth;  she  rode  like  a  Centaur,  and  spent  more 
than  one  summer  riding  on  a  Far  Western  ranch.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  much  golf  in  America;  but  she  was  adept  at  tennis, 
rowed,  canoed  and  sailed,  and  in  swimming  could  give  points  to 
a  mermaid,  or  a  frog.  With  a  rifle  or  pistol  she  was  a  sure  shot,  and 
notable  trout,  salmon  and  deep-sea  fish  surrendered  to  her  prowess. 
But  she  longed  to  do  these  things  in  other  lands.  During  her  girl- 
hood she  made  the  usual  "grand  tour"  of  Europe  with  her  mother, 
who  died  while  she  was  away  at  school  and  did  not  much  approve 
of  her  adventurous  ambitions. 

Her  father  had  long  promised  nevertheless  that  upon  her  grad- 
uation from  college  she  should  make  a  journey  round  the  world 
with  him.  No  ordinary  tourist  expedition  it  was  to  be,  but  a  thing 
after  her  own  heart;  going  off  the  beaten  track;  exploring  dan- 
gerous rivers,  camping  in  deserts,  climbing  mountains,  perhaps 
even  riding  elephants  in  pursuit  of  great  game  in  the  jungles. 
For  this  she  worked  in  college,  delving  into  all  manner  of  queer 
lore  of  little-known  corners  of  the  world.  And  at  last  the  time 
came  to  get  about  it ;  her  father  by  this  time  almost  as  enthusiastic 
as  she  about  what  they  were  to  do  and  see.  Fancy  the  books  they 
read,  the  maps  and  charts  they  conned,  the  foreign  languages  they 


dabbled  in!  There  were  even  consultations  with  famed  explorers 
and  naturalists;  investigation  of  ships  and  routes,  drawing  up  of 
itineraries;  correspondence  coming  in  with  fascinating  stamps  and 
postmarks.  Shopping  for  clothing  and  equipment  and  lists  of  still 
more,  to  be  gathered  up  in  famous  outfitting  places  abroad ;  visions 
of  colorful  bazars  in  Cairo,  Bombay,  Yokohama,  Singapore.  Life 
was  lived  in  an  imagined  aroma  of  foreign  streets  and  sandal-wood, 
and  densely-packed  human  habitations,  over  there  beyond  the 
sunrise. 

IN  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  to  her  immense  surprise  and  dis- 
may, she  fell  in  love,  deeply,  profoundly,  with  a  young  doctor, 
son  of  one  of  her  father's  college  friends  and  like  him  a  surgeon, 
of  growing  renown,  specialist  somewhat  in  injuries  to  the  spine. 
Almost  did  this  wreck  her  whole  project;  here  was  strong  tempta- 
tion to  surrender  the  dream  of  her  life  and  settle  down  to  domes- 
ticity. Certainly  her  lover  pleaded  for  it,  long  and  hard  enough; 
she  almost  yielded.  But  she  knew,  and  her  father  knew — yes,  and 
her  fiance  knew  too — that  it  was  too  much  to  ask  of  her,  or  for 
her  to  ask  of  herself.  She  never  would  be  content;  all  her  life  it 
would  be  gnawing,  gnawing,  perhaps  fatally,  at  the  roots  of  hap- 
piness. After  all,  a  year  would  not  be  long  to  wait,  and,  as  her 
father  said:  "She'd  better  get  it  out  of  her  system." 

"If  I  were  not  going  on  this  journey,  to  which  my  whole  life 
has  really  been  devoted,  I  would  marry  you  tomorrow — yes,  today," 
she  said  to  her  lover.  "And  when  I  come  home — " 

"And  if  anything  should  happen  to  prevent  your  going,  will 
you  marry  me  then,  right  away? " 

"Of  course  I  will;  I  promise  that.  But  nothing  can — unless 
something  dreadful,  like  death,  or  accident.  Maybe  then  you  would 
not  want  to  marry  me!" 

"I  should  want  to  marry  you  if  you  were  never  to  lift  your 
head  from  your  pillow  again.  While  there  is  breath  in  your  body 
— or  mine.  'Till  death  us  do  part'!"  he  cried,  fervently.  And  with 
swimming  eyes,  yet  gaily  she  answered  him,  "So  that's  a  promise, 
and  it  goes  for  me,  too." 

THE  wondrous  morning  came.  The  baggage  was  gone,  long 
since;  the  house  was  clad  and  closed  against  a  long  unoccu- 
pancy.  Immediately  the  carriage  would  be  at  the  door,  within 
the  hour  the  train  would  leave  to  take  them  to  the  seaport  and 
the  ship.  And  here  was  the  young  doctor,  his  heart  in  his  throat, 
to  take  his  leave  of  her  for  what  seemed  to  him  an  unconscionable 
separation.  There  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  she  stood,  coming  down 
to  him  for  the  final  farewell  .... 

She  caught  her  heel  on  the  edge  of  the  top  step,  missed  her 
footing  and  plunged  headlong.  Over  and  over  down  the  long  flight, 
and  lay  a  motionless  heap  at  his  feet. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the  dreadful  injury  to  her 
spine;  nor  whether,  had  the  accident  happened  now,  today's 
surgical  skill  might  have  been  better  able  to  remedy  it.  Enough 
to  say  that  after  lingering  with  dire  suffering  a  hair's-breadth  this 
side  of  death  for  many  weary  months,  she  came  alive  again — 
hopelessly  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  condemned  through 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  to  sit. 

HE  held  her  to  her  promise — and  his  own.  Against  her  pro- 
test and  those  of  all  others,  including  her  father  and  his, 
he  answered  irresistibly: 

"Suppose  we  had  been  married,  and  this  had  happened  a  year, 
a  week,  an  hour  afterward,  you  would  not  be  saying  these  things ; 
you  would  not  deny  me  the  happiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duty, 
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of  caring  for  her.  To  whom,  and  to  what,  under  the  name  of 
living,  would  you  have  me  abandon  her:  So  far  as  I  am  or  ever 
shall  be  concerned,  we  are  married  now;  we  were  married  when 
1  asked  her  to  be  ray  wife.  And  for  what  have  1  been  devoting  all 
this  time  to  the  study  of  spinal  injuries: "  And  with  a  grim  humor 
he  would  add,  "Let  there  be  no  more  interference  with  my  pro- 
fessional duty.  Here  b  my  best-beloved  and  most  appealing 
patient!" 

That  was  that,  and  they  were  married.  But  no  skill  of  his  or 
his  father's  could  greatly  mitigate  her  condition.  His  unremitting 
devotion  to  her,  his  participation  in  her  interests  and  hers  in  his, 
until  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  distinguished  martyrs  to 
his  profession — all  that  would  be  another  story.  .  .  . 

HER  interests.  The  same  as  ever,  though  it  was  some  time 
before  she  came  to  realize  that  what  was  nearest  to  her  spirit 
need  not  be  wiped  out  by  that  disaster. 

It  was  her  husband's  father  who  opened  the  door  of  freedom 
for  her.  He  came  upon  her  once,  out  in  the  garden  of  her  father's 
home,  in  her  wheel-chair  and  in  tears. 

"I  did  so  want  to  travel!"  she  sobbed.  "And  now  I  am  impris- 
oned in  this  chair,  in  this  broken  body." 

"But,  my  dear  girl,"  said  the  old  doctor,  very  gently,  tenderly, 
laying  his  big  hand  over  hers,  "you  can  travel,  yon  shall  travel." 

•j  know,  you  yourself  have  acknowledged  to  me,  that 
I  cannot  stir  a  step,  now  or  erer!" 

Long  ago,  the  first  time  1  met  her,  in  that  very  garden,  at  that 
spot,  she  told  me  how  the  old  man  kft  her  with  a  mysterious 
air  to  cut  four  sticks  from  the  shrubbery,  whittle  them  sharp  and 
push  them  into  the  ground  marking  off  a  square  some  six  feet  in 
diameter  around  her.  At  the  time  she  told  me  of  this,  many  years 
afterward,  there  were  white  posts  there,  where  the  doctor's  sticks 
originally  were  driven. 

"You  shall  travel  here,"  he  said. 
.iat  in  the  world  do  yon  mean?" 

:  people,  when  they  speak  of  traveling  are  thinking  of  far 
distances  in  miles,  of  wide  spaces  and  things  of  what  they  regard 
as  enormous  size.  They  little  realize  that  within  the  space  that 
yon  can  cover  with  a  handkerchief,  or  with  your  hand  for  that 
matter,  there  is  a  little-explored  world  of  eren  greater  interest 
and  variety.  A  world  of  things  that  we  call  small,  infinitesimal. 
Here  I  have  marked  off  a  space  within  reach  of  your  hand  as  yon 
sit  there  and  fancy  yourself  hopelessly  confined,  the  scope  of  which 
yon  never  could  exhaust.  Though  you  live,  as  I  hope  you  may,  to 
be  a  very  old  woman,  yon  cannot  possibly  see  or  in  great  measure 
understand  what  there  is  here.  Small  as  may  seem  this  superficial 
area  between  these  pegs,  it  is  a  microcosm  of  the  universe.  Here  are 
fauna  and  flora — dear  down  to  the  minutest  plants  and  animal 
life,  as  various  and  as  interesting,  as  any  yon  would  find  in  the 
most  inaccessible  corner  of  the  earth.  Here  at  your  feet  are  crystals 
not  essentially  different  from  those  yon  might  climb  five  miles 
to  dig  out  from  under  the  snow  on  a  mountain-top.  Here  are  all 
the  problems  of  science  and  philosophy,  the  relationships  and 
interplay  of  things.  There  in  that  corner  is  for  instance  eren  a 
nest  of  ants.  And  within  any  scarcely  risible  speck  of  sand  or  dost — 
right  there  on  the  edge  of  your  chair-arm,  you  can  probe  in  and 
in  and  in.  For  it  is  just  as  far  in  from  where  yon  sit  now,  as  it  is  out. 
Size  and  distance — why,  God  bless  my  soul— on  horseback  you 
used  to  think  nothing  of  a  mile,  but — imagine  what  a  mile  must 
be  to  one  of  those  ants!" 

SO  the  vision  came  to  me,"  this  chair-ridden  old  lady  went  on  to 
say,  "and  I  have  sat  and  traveled.  He  gave  me  this  microscope" 
— it  was  on  a  little  table  beside  her — "and  showed  me  how  to  use 
it.   We   got   a  little  aquarium,   and   stocked    it   with    fascinating 
things.  In  the  house  we  set  up  a  modest  chemical  laboratory,  where 
I  have  analyzed  the  substance  of  my  little  farm,  and  found  most 
unsuspected  things  in  the  way  of  minerals — even  traces  of  gold. 
"As  for  distance* — I  am  enjoying  now  the  conceptions,  new  to 
me,  of  the  spaces  within  matter,  between  molecules  and  atoms, 
of  the  unimaginable  relationships  among  the  elements,  irresistibly 


drawn  together,  yet  held  apart  by  the  power  of  that  inscrutable 
Energy  'in  which  we  lire  and  move  and  hare  our  being.'  And 
jungles — under  that  microscope  this  moining  1  have  been  observ- 
ing the  doings  in  a  terrible  place,  as  it  were  primeval  forest,  where 
great  monsters  roam  and  battle,  and  devour." 

The  last  time  1  called  upon  her  she  had  a  book  in  her  hand — 
it  was  Stewart  Edward  White's  Credo — and  said: 

"1  hare  been  watching  some  travelers,  thinking  of  them  as 
scooting  about  hastily,  restlessly,  until  their  drop  of  water,  their 
whole  universe,  suddenly  evaporated  around  them.  And  then  I 
stumbled  upon  this  book.  Listen: 

We  might  follow  one  of  these  tiny  organisms  from  birth  to  death 
without  losing  an  inordinate  amount  of  our  valuable  time.  His  whole 
voyage  of  life  among  the  bays  and  estuaries  and  channels  and  open 
teas  is  compassed  and  finished  while  we  look;  and  perhaps  his  whole 
teeming  complicated  world  evaporates  under  our  eyes.  .  .  .  We 
estimate  that  his  voyage  took  about  a  second,  perhaps  two.  How  do 
we  know?  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  may  not  be  a  hasty  creature 
at  all;  but  one  of  extreme  and  cautious  deliberation.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  to  suppose  that  his  day-cycles  take  their  regulation 
from  our  own  days.  Indeed  it  is  quite  probable  that  what  we  might 
call  his  days — his  alternations  of  rest  and  activity — are  conditioned 
on  quite  other  circumstances.  While  we  watched  him,  in  that  two 
seconds  accorded  him,  be  may  quite  well  have  been  coaling  up  in 
the  first  harbor  for  several  of  his  days.  His  voyage  across  the  inlet 
may  have  been  long  and  rather  monotonous.  In  the  second  harbor  he 
may  have  lingered  in  recuperation  for  a  day  or  so  more;  and  then 
started  out,  like  Christopher  Columbus,  over  vast  and  uncharted  seas. 

IN  the  attic  of  the  house,  to  which  she  could  be  taken  by  an 
elevator  especially  constructed  for  her  purposes,  there  was  a 
telescope,  through  which  she  might  travel  to  her  evcr-belored 
stars;  she  was  doing  some  work,  too,  with  the  spectroscope,  and 
there  is,  1  believe,  a  well-esteemed  pamphlet  of  hers,  on  The 
Universal  Gases.  Other  things  she  wrote,  as  the  product  of  her 
travels  "in-and-in."  There  is,  too,  one  entitled  Thirty-Six  Feet 
of  History,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  her  little  tract,  under 
the  feet  of  the  Indians,  the  Dutch,  the  rebels  of  the  Helderberg 
"Anti-Rent  Wars." 

"This  region  was  part  of  the  old  Van  Rensselaer  domain,"  she 
said  to  me.  "And  to  learn  about  that  I  had  to  go  back  to  Holland 
— in  my  mind  and  my  books,  of  course — and  to  read  up  the 
whole  history  of  this  part  of  the  state.  And  that  led  me  on  a  side- 
trip  into  forestry;  for  I  had  to  learn  why  this  region  was  once  all 
covered  with  hemlocks.  That  old  giant  there  is  a  survivor  of  those 
the  tanneries  cleaned  out.  Now  I  am  explaining  to  myself  why  we 
find,  here  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  so  many 
purely  marine  fossils.  Every  day  I  am  reminded  afresh  of  what 
my  old  friend  said,  about  my  never  living  long  enough  to  do  more 
than  scratch  the  surface  of  my  tiny  farm.  Tiny? — sometimes  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  confronting  a  whole  continent,  or  trying 
to  explore  an  impenetrable  forest.  I  started  awhile  ago  to  card- 
index  the  forms  of  life  that  I  have  myself  seen  right  here.  There 
are  the  cards,  in  those  long  boxes.  The  days  are  too  short  to  make 
much  progress." 

The  days  too  short — for  a  chair-imprisoned  cripple!  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe,  though  you  perhaps  will  find  yourself  trying 
to  imagine,  the  serenity,  and  too  the  never-failingly  interested 
alertness,  of  this  old  lady's  face — always  beautiful  but  made  in- 
effably more  so  by  the  discipline  of  suffering,  self-conquest,  sternly- 
acquired  composure  and  poise  of  character.  Travel,  the  pushing 
back  of  horizons,  the  realization  of  far-flung  and  ever  widening 
interests,  does  something  inscrutable  to  personality.  Self-centredness 
and  provincialism  dissolve  as  one  increases  the  sense  of  fellowship 
and  acquaintance  with  persons  and  things  beyond  the  ordinary 
frontiers  of  life. 

The  other  day  she  broke  her  shackles,  abandoned  her  wheeled 
chair  and  the  broken  body  borne  with  so  long,  and  now  I  dare 
assume  is  fulfilling  to  the  utmost  the  dream  so  tragically  interrupted 
— exploring  for  aught  I  know,  that  coveted  "other  side  of  the 
moon,"  or  mayhap  the  flaming  heart  of  Betelgense  at  the  top  of 
Orion.  Bon  voytge! 
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'UTUMNisthetrue 
birth  of  the  year  for 
man  as  for  society. 
Spring  brings  re- 
nascence to  Nature 
and  man  in  Nature; 
in  Summer  we  do  our  outdoor  chores 
gathering  food  and  health  (we  are 
stoutest  in  September)  ;  now  we  con- 
front ourselves  and  our  institutions. 
Not  in  years  have  we  returned  more 
sober  or  more  daring.  We  even  had 
a  lesson  from  the  sun:  the  thrill  of 
the  eclipse  was  that  men  could  foretell,  though  they  apologized 
for  being  three  fifths  of  a  second  off!  Thus  Science  in  Nature. 
But  who  can  foretell  anything  about  Society?  Has  totality  in  the 
economic  eclipse  been  passed?  Does  sporadic  violence  by  farmers 
and  miners  forebode  revolution?  Nay,  who  will  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent? We  begin  to  want  less  guessing  on  the  edge  of  chaos,  and  more 
science  (or  even  sense)  in  human  affairs.  People  everywhere  are 
getting  over  their  personal  depression  shock — they  want  to  do  some- 
thing. The  first  possible  act  now  is  to  vote  for  President.  How? 

The  independent,  conscientious  seeker  for  light  will  find  that 
Paul  Douglass  has  written  the  best  available  discussion  of  the 
question  that  is  perplexing  many  men:  Shall  we  help  form  a  new 
party?  John  Dewey's  foreword  declares  that  the  book  should  be 
"compulsory  reading  for  all  citizens."  Douglass  first  outlines  with 
clarity  and  persuasiveness  the  things  that  demand  remedying  and  the 
measures  needed.  Then  he  seeks  to  prove  that  we  cannot  get  these 
measures  through  the  old  parties  either  by  seizing  them,  cooperating 
with  them,  coercing  them,  as  labor  seeks  to  do,  or  by  "boring  from 
within."  He  takes  up  the  Democratic  and  Republican  organiza- 
tions state  by  state  to  show  the  impossibility  of  changing  their 
spots.  He  believes  that  Governor  Roosevelt,  however  liberal  or 
well  intentioned,  cannot  transcend  his  party.  Finally,  he  outlines 
the  steps  necessary  for  a  new  party. 

He  is  a  realist  in  facing  the  problems  of  procedure,  such  as,  the 
need  to  work  through  forty-eight  states;  the  divorce  between 
executive  and  legislature;  the  election  of  legislators  by  plurality  vote 
in  single-member  districts  (and  so  urges  proportional  voting)  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  set  aside  legislation.  And  the 
problem  of  blocs,  such  as  integrating  the  farmer  and  labor  interests, 
supporting  good  Socialists  (that  means  for  him  Norman  Thomas 
this  year)  without  endorsing  their  entire  philosophy,  and  keeping 
out  the  Communists.  The  difficulties  are  clear,  but  he  believes  they 
have  been  overestimated.  The  chief  difficulty  he  does  not  empha- 
size— what  motivation  will  make  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
do  the  dull,  long-drawn  out,  oft  defeated,  discouraging  hard  work 
down  in  the  grass  roots  to  form  the  party  and  keep  it  going?  This 
demands  indeed  a  faith,  as  he  says,  a  faith  in  the  worth-whileness  of 
life  and  that  government  can  be  made  an  agent  for  collective  good. 
This  will  be  buttressed  by  the  clear  recognition  of  the  senseless 
evils  we  now  suffer  from.  Have  we  enough  of  such  faith  and  such 
recognition  to  work  with? 

OUR  present  situation  seems  this:  the  old  system  has  broken 
down.  Stuart  Chase  devotes  two  fine  chapters  to  a  study  of 
the  debacle  of  laissez-faire.  We  are  coming  to  a  certain  agreement  on 
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some  of  the  causes  and  cures.  We  are 
willing  to  start  afresh  with  Chase's 
question:  What  is  an  economic  sys- 
tem for?  and  to  agree  that  it  is  to 
distribute  the  wealth  produced  by 
the  basic  equation  of  land,  people, 
and  technical  skill,  with  collective 
management  for  individual  good. 
The  planks  of  a  program  are  emer- 
ging: a  permanent  money,  so  that 
values  will  not  shift  and  we  shall 
have  some  kind  of  price  stability; 
security,  through  insurance  and 

social  legislation;  the  control  of  investment  and  so  of  excess  plant; 
government  expenditure  for  public  works  such  as  roads  and 
housing;  the  taxation  of  wealth  and  the  relief  of  the  farmer  from 
tax  burdens;  reorganization  of  certain  sick  industries  like  coal, 
textiles,  oil;  international  cooperation;  the  development  of  a  social 
philosophy  of  plan. 

IF  you  are  interested  in  what  American  Socialism  offers  in  1932, 
read  this  symposium,  edited  by  Harry  Laidler  as  a  kind  of  cam- 
paign handbook.  It  is  a  brass-tack  discussion  of  why  capitalistic  plan- 
ning is  inadequate,  of  the  aims  of  Socialism  and  its  immediate 
program  for  a  transitional  period,  and  of  the  agencies  that  may  help 
inaugurate  a  planned  economy.  Here  are  illuminating  debates  on 
real  economic  problems  with  certain  blueprints  of  proposed  changes 
toward  socialization.  I  liked  Pierce  Williams's  sharp  critique  of 
what  he  calls  the  romanticism  of  the  plans  to  improve  capitalism 
without  attacking  the  problem  of  the  control  of  production.  He 
thinks  economic  councils  will  be  devices  for  forecasting  economic 
changes  with  possibly  a  voluntary  use  of  the  forecasts  by  some 
enlightened  industrialists.  But  a  true  plan  means  control  to  govern 
the  changes  so  forecasting  is  not  needed.  Eveline  Burns  offers 
interesting  views  on  the  cure  of  unemployment:  we  may  have  to 
limit  the  consumer's  choices  by  directing  the  energy  of  production 
into  selected  channels,  and  also  slow  down  the  adoption  of  techno- 
logical improvements  on  the  ground  that  employment  and  human 
values  are  as  important  as  speed  of  progress — indeed,  are  the  meas- 
ures of  progress!  Felix  Cohen  argues  for  the  essential  oneness  of 
politics  and  economics,  and  that  deep-rooted  legal  concepts  will 
need  to  be  changed.  This  is  a  realistic  book  that  courageously 
defines  hard  problems  to  be  met  by  Socialists — or  any  other  party 
of  change. 

Stuart  Chase  covers  like  fields  in  his  brilliant  new  book  where- 
in again  he  reveals  his  grasp  of  broad  principles  (such  as  the 
inevitable  decline  of  speculative  profits  with  a  falling  birthrate), 
his  roaring  sense  of  life  in  a  web  of  quickened  words,  his  gift  for 
making  the  abstract  clear  and  vivid,  as  when  he  says  there  is  a  six- 
man  battle  royal  for  the  profits  of  industry  between  the  landlord, 
the  bond-holder,  the  stock-holder,  management,  labor  and  the 
tax-collector;  and  his  passionate  desire  to  make  the  transition  to 
the  New  Era  with  order  and  democracy.  He  does  not  anticipate 
revolution  because  we  have  no  revolutionary  mass,  and  the  techni- 
cians who  might  stop  everything  with  a  vast  catastrophe  will  not 
use  their  own  powers.  Nor  the  second  road  of  fascist  dictatorship,  for 
that  means  a  standardized  people,  profitable  consumers,  with 
human  values  sacrificed,  and  also  a  fine  fight  among  the  pseudo 
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dictators  whose  interest*  do  not  always  coincide.  And  so  he  comes 
to  the  third  road  of  a  planned  economy  of  transition,  lea  dramatic 
and  religious  than  the  others,  but  preservative  of  values  and  not 
destructive  of  the  going  machine  of  which  he  has  a  profound  fear 
and  a  deep  reverence.  Chase  is  willing  to  admit  much  private  enter- 
prise  and  even  profits  for  he  believes  we  could  pay  a  limited  profit 
on  capital  provided  we  could  stop  the  senselessly  acquisitive  from 
trying  to  get  rich  in  the  sixteen  ways  (from  monopoly  and  patent 
control  through  high  pressure  salesmanship  and  speculation  to 
downright  graft  and  racketeering)  that  are  all  monkey-wrenches 
in  any  planned  economy.  Here  Mr.  Chase  confronts  the  real 
dragon  which  of  old  was  called  Greed  and  Lust  for  Power. 

Until  he  slay  that,  his  bine-prints  in  the  final  section  on  a  man- 
aged currency,  stiffer  taxes,  higher  wages,  control  of  speculation 
and  investment  lack,  as  they  say,  implementation.  They  demand 
power  from  the  bottom  to  give,  as  he  urges,  control  from  the  top. 
And  there's  the  dilemma — to  get  the  mass  power  to  put  the  scientific 
(and  disinterested)  managers  in  power.  Can  we  persuade  the  people 
by  higher  wages,  shorter  hoars,  decreased  taxes,  and  security  to 
forego  the  gamble  for  wealth?  Will  the  lessons  of  this  depression, 
as  he  rather  naively  suggests,  make  them  come  to  this  philosophy, 
or  can  we  enlist  them  in  a  thrilling  adventure,  saying,  "Why  should 
Russians  have  all  the  fun  of  remaking  a  world:"  Chase 
splendidly  admits  that  it  would  be  cowardly  not  to  offer  his  final 
On  Changing  a  System.  But  it  is  short  and  vague.  To  the 

.en  who  wants  to  align  himself  with  the  forces  of  change  by 
orderly  process,  he  suggests:  (l)  agitation  and  education;  (2)  the 

r.ation  of  a  new  party,  hoping  to  throw  together  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  into  contrast  with  a  party  that  makes  the  twin 
political  and  business  government  one,  as  Russia  has  done,  with 

concept  of  public  welfare  not  private  profit  dominant;  (3)  the 
organization  by  the  intelligent  minority  of  shock-troop  units  in 
every  community  working  under  a  national  coordinating  body  to 
educate  themselves  and  their  community  on  what  an  economic 
system  it  for  and  what  plan  would  do  for  them.  They  could  con- 
tribute facts  for  the  central  planners  and  offer  nuclei  for  political 
action.  We  are  back  at  the  grass  roots  with  Paul  Douglass.  1  say 
this  not  in  disparagement  of  Chase  or  Douglass  who  offer  splendid 
books,  rich  and  demanding  your  reading,  but  just  to  emphasize 
where  they  bring  us. 

WHAT  the  under-side  of  the  grass  roots  look  like  can  be 
found  by  prophet  and  citizen  looking  for  light,  in  certain 
other  books.  They  will  find  matted  together,  corruption  in  politics, 
pressure  groups  seeking  selfish  ends,  and  public  apathy.  Peace 
Veterans  is  the  sincere,  indignant  protest  of  a  former  lieutenant 
against  the  ceaseless  demands  of  the  World  War  veterans  pressure 
group.  He  is  revolted  and  explains  hb  revolt  with  some  interesting 
figures  on  the  sums  being  bludgeoned  out  of  the  rest  of  us  by  the 
political  power  of  organized  veterans.  The  book  lacks  authority  and 
documentation  but  calls  attention  to  a  demand  that  costs  a  billion 
a  rear  now  and  may  cost  our  children  two  billion  yearly.  The  author 
believes  the  racket  side  of  relief  may  even  deprive  deserving  ex- 
soldiers  of  the  compensation  and  care  everybody  agrees  they 
should  get. 

MORE  Me.-rr-Go-Ronnd  is  really  a  study  of  pressure  groups, 
financiers,  lobbyists,  admirals,  generals,  and  politicians,  their 
anes,  methods,  and  social  relations,  though  in  form  it  is  a 
gossipy  chronicle  about  persons  and  events.  It  is  more  serious  and 
omsli  octiTe  than  its  popular  predecessor.  It  may  be  a  valuable  part 
of  education  despite  the  dangers  in  gossip,  impressions,  and  generali- 
zations, for  after  all  political  institutions  are  run  by  human  beings 
with  emotions,  foibles,  stupidities,  scandals  and  befuddled  good  in- 
tentions. It  is  helpful  to  get  even  a  superficial  study  of  the  personali- 
ties of  the  Supreme  Conn  justices  and  how  these  personal  equations 
determine  decisions*  that  will  be  of  profound  import  in  determining 
what  plans  Mr.  Douglas's  and  Mr.  Chase  can  work  out.  Here  is 
power  at  work  and  play  in  Washington,  power  apparently  great 
enough  to  make  the  papers  for  which  the  authors  of  the  book  were 
correspondents  dispense  with  their  services.  Washington  Swindle 
Sheet  reveals  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  ancient  small  graft  of 


legislators  through  unnecessary  mileage  payments,  junkets, 
nepotism,  and  the  expense  accounts  of  commissions  and  investiga- 
tions. The  economy  in  government  preached  by  the  President 
is  compared  with  the  increased  cost  of  the  executive  establish- 
ment. The  appendices  are  enlightening.  The  total  amount  is  not 
large,  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  graft  in  business  that 
drives  managers  to  despair;  but  the  mood  of  easy  come,  easy  go, 
in  our  law-makers  is  discouraging. 

MAYOR  WALKER  of  New  York  has  resigned  with  drama 
and  repercussions,  but  none  of  the  conditions  of  evil  re- 
corded in  The  Insolence  of  Office  have  been  cured.  It  off  en  a  dear 
factual  digest  of  the  high-spots  of  the  investigation  of  judicial 
misconduct  in  New  York  City,  and  of  the  city  government  by  a 
legislative  committee,  Samuel  Seabury,  counsel.  Though  the 
authors  were  closely  connected  with  the  investigation  and  its  chief 
counsel,  their  story  is  remarkably  unbiassed,  as  well  as  readable. 
It  is  instructive  enough  to  serve  the  voter  as  a  manual  of  some  of 
the  conditions  he  must  remedy.  The  authors  declare  the  poli- 
tician with  the  "insolence  of  office"  simply  challenges  the  public: 
"What  are  yon  going  to  do  about  it?"  They  pass  the  challenge 
on  to  the  citizen:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Now  the  answer  to  that  is  not  simple,  partly  because  government 
has  become  so  complex,  with  technological  problems  such  as  trans- 
portation and  intricate  economic  relations,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  plain  man  to  understand  what  is  going  on.  The  graft 
is  not  plain  stealing  but  dealings  in  intangibles  such  as  justice,  pub- 
Ik  franchises  and  services  and  comes  often  through  the  barter  of 
influence  based  on  public  office,  for  indirect  favors  such  as  an 
opportunity  for  profitable  investments.  One  gets  the  impression 
that  the  politician  has  developed  such  a  skilful  technique  of  in- 
direction that  it  becomes  very  hard  to  prove  point-blank  crooked- 
ness. It  is  established,  of  course,  that  such  energy  in  pursuit  of 
private  gain  proves  a  man  unfit  for  public  office.  Now  how  are  you 
going  to  show  to  the  plain  man  his  own  interest  in  betterment 
when  he  cannot  see  where  he  is  injured,  or  understand  the  factors 
in  the  case?  Mr.  Chase  indeed  apologizes  for  the  difficulty  of  .his 
exegesis  of  the  money  and  price  factors  in  economics.  Can  he  as- 
sume in  average  men  the  mental  energy  or  desire  to  understand 
either  this,  or  his  technological  points,  or  even  the  nature  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  need  for  plan  against  a  threatened  chaos? 

SO  WE  come  to  the  profound  and  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
attitude  of  the  mass  man  in  a  surplus  economy  that  makes 
The  Revolt  of  the  Masses  by  Jose  Onega  y  Gasset  a  book  to  be 
read  and  pondered.  I  cannot  risk  a  digest  of  these  enthralling  two 
hundred  pages  for  they  are  packed  with  ideas,  novel  views,  and 
exciting  illustrations.  They  confront  the  whole  ideal  of  planning 
in  a  democracy  with  the  concept  that  mass  man  has  come  to  believe 
he  is  born  into  a  world  where  science  and  government  dispense 
comfort  and  security  without  obligations.  He  takes  these  blessings 
as  proof  of  hb  own  intelligence  and  ability  to  partake  of  all  the 
opportunities  of  civilization  and  owns  no  superiors  and  has  no 
standard  of  values.  He  barges  in  everywhere,  self-satisfied,  greedy, 
a  spoiled  child,  a  primitive  barbarian  threatening  a  "vertical  in- 
vasion", who  has  faith  only  in  direct  action,  chiefly  violence,  and  b 
likely  to  pull  down  the  whole  table  to  grab  the  sweets.  He  has  no 
conception  of  the  pains  and  labor  of  great  leaders  that  have  created 
science  and  ordered  society;  and  so  he  has  no  sense  of  any  duty  or 
discipline  that  he  must  obey  even  to  preserve  the  delicate  structure 
he  enjoys.  He  expects  everything  of  society,  nothing  of  himself 
and  yet  this  demand  on  one's  self  for  betterment  b  the  mark  of  the 
enlightened  few  who  create  values.  Now  it  b  clear  that  a  planned 
society  demands  discipline,  long-time  views,  cooperation,  and  a 
sense  of  the  principles  of  the  state  and  of  technicism.  Senor  Ortega 
y  Gasset  sees  none  of  these  things  in  the  masses.  And  the  more 
comfortable  yon  make  them  the  more  indifferent  and  avaricious 
they  win  become.  He  makes  much  of  the  ingratitude  and  neglect 
towards  pure  science  and  applied  technics  although  they  serve 
mass  men  in  the  most  obvious  ways.  The  grabbing  by  pressure 
groups  may  indeed  break  down  the  whole  intricate  system  from 
what  Chase  terms  technological  tennousness. 
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Ortega  y  Gasset  apparently  centers  his  hope  on  an  intelligent 
minority  that  with  a  new  code  of  morals  based  on  values  in  life 
(here  undisclosed)  will  find  a  new  unity  of  purpose  that  will  im- 
pose discipline  and  inspire  faith.  For  Europeans  that  purpose  will 
be  the  organization  of  Europe  into  a  great  state  from  which  once 
more  will  come  order  and  ideals.  But  this  is  a  hope,  whereas  much 
of  his  analysis  of  the  psychology  of  masses  in  a  surplus  economy 
seems  already  fact.  The  book  is  simple  in  form,  easy  to  read, 
provocative  of  argument,  and  electric  in  challenge.  It  is  the  step 
after  Veblen,  the  beginning  of  a  theory  of  the  leisure  masses,  and 
it  has  some  of  the  impact  of  Spengler.  It  will  not  help  you  in  cast- 
ing your  vote,  but  it  will  in  understanding  why  casting  your  vote 
seems  an  impossible  dilemma.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Changes  in  Ethics 

ETHICAL  RELATIVITY,  by  Edward  Westermarck.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
301  pp.  Prict  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  well-known  sociologist  is  here  answering  the  criticisms 
of  his  earlier  teaching  concerning  the  nature  of  moral  con- 
science, that  have  accumulated  through  the  years.  The  basis  of 
ethics,  as  a  science,  according  to  Westermarck,  lies  in  the  recognition 
that  morality  derives  from  emotions,  and  that  the  antithesis  of 
true  and  false  cannot  be  applied.  This  psychological  contention, 
unfortunately,  is  pursued  through  arguments  for  the  most  part 
outside  the  psychologist's  universe  of  discourse.  The  author  is  most 
helpful  where  he  draws  his  illustrative  material,  not  from  the 
literature  of  ethics,  but  from  his  own  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
historical  continuity  and  transmutation  of  moral  concepts. 

The  relativity  of  ethical  standards  is,  of  course,  a  fact  of  great 
practical  importance — for  example,  to  social  workers  in  contact 
with  diverse  ethnic  groups.  But  discussions  like  that  recently  held 
between  Dean  Kirchwey  and  Mr.  Hepbron  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  concerning  the  treatment  of  crime,  indicate 
that  our  age  and  society  can  no  more  than  others  do  without  at 
least  a  tentative  and  conditioned  agreement  on  moral  principles 
and  sanctions  if  it  is  to  deal  effectively  with  its  own  needs  and 
prbblems.  That  we  are  better  able  to  recognize  our  own  retribu- 
tive emotions  than  were  earlier  generations  should  make  such 
agreement  more  possible  than  it  was  before  the  days  of  authentic 
scientific  information.  BRUNO  LASKER 

Healers  Thru  the  Mind 

MENTAL  HEALERS  by  Stefan  Zweig.  The  Piking  Press.  363  pp.  Price  $3. SO 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"V7"OU  may  scoff  at  mesmerism ;  you  can  chuckle  over  the  reality- 
-L  dodging  sophistries  of  Christian  Science;  you  can  grow  heated 
and  vituperative  at  the  supposedly  sex-charged  tenets  of  psycho- 
analysis. But  you  simply  cannot  ignore  the  influence  on  the  mental 
health  of  the  world  (whether  for  better  or  worse)  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Franz  Mesmer,  Mary  Baker  Eddy  and  Sigmund  Freud. 
Too  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unstable  personalities  have 
been  enabled  to  carry  on  a  little  longer  and  on  little  better  levels 
of  adjustment  because  of  the  fixity  of  their  belief  in  these  healers, 
to  relegate  the  accomplishments  of  the  latter  to  a  limbo  of  denial. 
It  was  superbly  shrewd  of  Stefan  Zweig  to  make  literary  bed- 
fellows of  the  three.  In  most  respects  each  has  evolved  techniques 
of  healing  opposite  as  the  poles ;  "Mesmer,  by  means  of  suggestion, 
strengthening  the  will-to-health;  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  by  the  anes- 
thetic ecstasy  of  faith,  conjuring  pain  and  sickness  out  of  the 
world;  Freud,  by  rendering  the  patient  aware  of  the  conflict  that 
burdens  the  unconscious  and  thus  enabling  nim  to  escape  its  spell." 
Yet  in  spite  of  variations  of  method,  a  powerful  common  denom- 
inator pervades  their  work — that  of  supplying  the  personalized 
emotional  conviction,  the  arousal  of  which  every  modern  psycho- 
therapist now  concedes  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
efficacy  of  healing.  It  is  a  consistent  emphasis  on  this  indispensable 
factor  that  provides  the  background  for  this  book. 

The  author  points  out  that,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  sick 
man  invariably  tries  to  find  a  meaning  for  his  suffering,  yet  he  has 
never  had  courage  to  face  the  fact  that  illness  assails  him  quite 
senselessly;  that  there  is  no  aim  or  purpose  in  the  fever  which  con- 


sumes his  body.  This  senselessness  of  pain  proves  incomprehensible, 
and  the  Troglodyte  must,  therefore,  confess  to  himself  that  illness 
has  been  sent  by  somebody  who  must  have  a  reason  for  thrusting  it 
upon  him  as  a  sort  of  punishment.  This  someone,  therefore,  can  be 
none  other  than  He  to  whom  all  things  are  possible.  Consequently 
the  gods  are  responsible  for  illness;  the  gods  alone  have  power  to 
cure. 

The  fight  against  disease  has  been  not  a  fight  against  a  particular 
illness  in  the  past,  but  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  to  find  God.  Bodily 
suffering  is  not  assuaged  by  technical  manipulation,  but  through  an 
act  of  faith;  and  one  does  not  endeavor  to  treat  disease,  but  to  pray 
it  out  of  existence.  .  .  .  The  people  do  not  want  the  expert  who  has 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  disease ;  what  they  desire  is  the  medicine  man 
who  has  power  to  oust  the  ailment. 

An  intuitive,  if  not  a  conscious,  rationalization  of  this  human 
need  certainly  became  a  motivating  factor  of  the  three  particular 
mental  healers  whom  Zweig  describes,  and  yet  the  picture  is  a 
fascinating  one.  He  shows  us  Mesmer  branded  as  a  charlatan, 
hounded  by  the  scientific  fraternity  from  capital  to  capital,  dis- 
coverer of  a  principle  which  bears  his  name  and  yet  which  he  him- 
self never  understood;  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  supreme  opportunist 
with  an  indomitable  will,  rising  from  a  twenty-year  sick  bed  to 
become  the  Messiah  of  a  great  religion  of  health;  and  Sigmund 
Freud,  the  cold  analytical  scientist  who  resolutely  cut  his  path 
through  forbidden  territory  and  changed  the  thought  and  morals 
of  our  era. 

Here  is  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  book.  It  may  arouse  in  some 
the  spark  of  emotional  resentment  and  partisanship,  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  maintain  interest.  Several  gorgeous  evenings  wait  those  who 
dip  into  this  study.  GEORGE  K.  PRATT,  M.D. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
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A  PLANNED  SOCIETY,  by  George  Soule.  Macmillan.  294  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

GEORGE  SOULE  presents  an  extraordinarily  sane,  clear  and 
well-balanced  volume  on  the  need  for  social  planning  as  op- 
posed to  the  hit-and-miss  capitalistic  order  under  which  the  world 
is  at  present  suffering. 

Preliminary  to  the  concept  of  a  planned  society  is  a  fascinating 
review  of  the  economic  and  political  illusions  of  the  post-war  period. 
He  vividly  describes  the  tragic  effects  of  planlessness  in  a  machine 
civilization;  depicts  the  breakdown  of  the  older  liberal  philosophy 
as  a  guide  to  social  action;  analyzes  the  far-flung  theories  of  social 
revolution;  expounds  the  age-old  drive  in  man  toward  an  organized 
life;  tells  of  significant  steps  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
direction  of  planning  during  times  of  peace  and  times  of  war;  sets 
forth  Russia's  contribution  to  the  problem;  devotes  thirty-three 
pages  to  next  steps  in  social  planning  in  America  and  philosophizes 
regarding  the  future  of  planning. 

The  author  presents  no  elaborate  blueprint  of  a  future  society. 
He  devotes  far  more  space  to  the  attack  on  the  evils  of  industrial 
anarchy  and  on  the  false  philosophy  underlying  the  system  of 
laissez-faire  than  he  does  to  the  mapping  out  of  a  new  social  order. 
He  does  point  out,  however,  a  number  of  concrete  steps  that  may 
be  taken  within  each  industry  and  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Soule  is  impatient  with  those  who  contend  that  no  planning 
is  possible  until  we  have  reorganized  our  system  on  the  basis  of 
social  ownership.  Yet  he  is  convinced  that  "every  step  in  the 
direction  of  planning  for  social  ends  must  be  a  step  away  from 
capitalism,  no  matter  how  that  word  is  defined.  The  more  advanced 
stages  of  a  planned  society  must  be  something  closely  akin  to  the 
broad  ambitions  of  socialism." 

The  author  raises  a  number  of  interesting  tactical  problems.  One 
is  this:  If  a  person  is  convinced  that  genuine  social  planning  on  the 
basis  of  full  use  of  our  resources  for  the  common  good  will  be  pos- 
sible only  under  socialized  industry,  should  he  devote  his  effort  to- 
the  development  of  economic  councils  under  capitalism,  in  the 
belief  that  this  step  will  almost  inevitably  lead  in  the  direction  of 
social  ownership?  Or  should  he  concentrate  on  the  organization  of 
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the  masses  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  socialized  society,  thus 
preventing  the  possibility  of  planning  of  a  Fascist  character.'  Or,  in 
the  third  place,  should  the  social  radical  strive  to  aid  in  both  tasks? 
Each  radical  win  answer  from  his  experience. 

The  reviewer  agrees  with  Mr.  Soule  in  believing  that  many 
technician*  can  be  mobilized  immediately  in  the  struggle  for  a 
better  ordered  society,  leaving  to  the  future  the  problem  of  private 
versos  social  ownership  of  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  these  planners  must  be  prepared  to  decide  how  they 
Maad  on  the  more  fundamental  question  of  the  continuance  of  the 
profit  system.  It  is  thus  most  important,  while  pointing  out  what 
next  step*  are  possible  in  planning,  to  distinguish  at  the  beginning 
between  pteudo-planning  and  genuine  planning  for  the  common 
good  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  political  and  economic  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  such  social  ends.  HARRY  W.  LMDI.ER 
Lejgut  for  InJuitrul  Democracy 

Recreation  As  Life 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  RECREATION,  by  L.  P.  Jfdu.  Hfrper.  1SS  ff. 
Pnet  SI. 50  fcOffU  ff  Survey  Graftnc. 


ETT  us  hare  more  joy  in  life,'*  b  the  line  that  stands  on  the  tide 
page  of  this  new  book  by  L.  P.  Jacks.  The  great  English 
educator,  former  principal  of  Manchester  College  at  Oxford,  editor 
of  the  Hibbcrt  Journal,  spent  bat  winter  in  this  country.  His 
book  is  made  up,  in  part,  of  papers  delivered  during  those  months, 
when  he  spoke  in  sixty  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association  (See  The  Survey,  October  15,  1931, 

Dr.  Jacks  urges  his  concept  of  education  fused  with  recreation 
as  a  way  oat  of  the  depression  of  spirit  that  weighs  more  heavily 
on  the  world  than  do  the  economic  hard  times.  He  see*  education 
as  "a  wide  encircling  movement  in  the  war  against  social  evil,  less 
spectacular,  perhaps,  than  the  crusading  method,  but  more  effective 
in  the  long  run."  But,  he  warns  his  readers,  "to  understand  the 
meaning  of  education  and  of  recreation  we  must  see  the  two  in 
union  and  not  in  separation.  The  education  which  is  not  also  rec- 
reation is  a  maimed,  incomplete,  half-done  thing.  The  recreation 
which  is  not  also  education  has  no  re-creative  value." 

This  sort  of  education  and  this  sort  of  play,  he  shows,  call  for  a 
new  type  of  leadership  not  only  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  com- 
munity. "Training  of  the  whole  man,"  which  would  'Head  him 
to  the  discovery  of  his  own  powers"  of  activity  and  enjoyment, 
offers  a  solution  for  such  machine-age  problems  as  the  shortened 
work  day  (and  lengthened  leisure)  and  even  of  some  aspects  of 
the  "enforced  leisure"  of  the  unemployed. 

In  his  several  chapters,  Dr.  Jacks  looks  at  the  failures  of  modern 
schools  and  play,  discusses  not  only  the  theory  but  some  of  the 
techniques  of  his  plan,  considers  what  it  would  mean  to  the  com- 
munity, to  health  and  skill,  to  art,  to  political  life  if  we,  as  a 
people,  solved  thus  creatively  the  common  problem  of  leisure  and 
education.  To  the  stimulus  of  fresh  and  vigorous  ideas  Dr.  Jacks 
adds  the  charm  of  his  humor  and  his  exquisite  English  prose, 
making  his  book  in  itself  an  adventare  in  education  through 
recreation.  BEULAH  AMIDON 

Justice  Off  the  Track 

CONVICTING  THE  INNOCENT,  by  EJwim  U.  B~ck~4  with  Ike  cotUbon- 
turn  of  E.  RwtU  Lmt*.  Yait  Umnernly  Prcti  421  ff.  Pnet  13.75  foitfe>4 
<rf  Surrey  Grafkit. 

IN  Boston  in  1914  seventeen  persons  swore  that  Herbert  T. 
Andrew*  had  personally  pat  bad  checks  in  their  hands;  he 
had  not  and  was  entirely  innocent.  Down  in  Mercer  County. 
West  Virginia,  Payne  Boyd  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Squire  H.  E.  Cook,  "prominent  citizens"  helping  to  identify  him; 
they  were  all  wrong,  the  real  murderer  being  later  discovered. 
Floyd  Flood  was  convicted  of  robbing  a  bank  in  Freebnrg,  Illinois, 
in  1924  and  sentenced  to  from  ten  years  to  life;  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Up  around  Somcrville,  Massachusetts,  the  police  got 
excited  because  ladies'  bags  were  being  snatched;  Benjamin  Collins 
found  himself  in  prison  for  it.  This  was  too  bad,  for  Benjamin  was 


not  a  bag-snatcher.  New  York  has  hardly  yet  forgotten  the  morning 
that  Justice  Guy  of  Brooklyn  telephoned  to  Sing  Sing  forty  min- 
ute* before  Charles  F.  Stielow  was  to  be  electrocuted — and  thus 
saved  one  more  miscarriage  of  justice. 

We  all  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Professor  Borchard  for  collecting 
data  on  sixty-five  such  cases.  A  district  attorney  in  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  is  reported  to  have  said:  "Innocent  men 
arc  never  convicted.  Don't  worry  about  it,  it  never  happens  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility."  At  least  nobody  will  have  to 
listen  to  that  district  attorney  any  more. 

As  you  read  these  cases,  you  get  the  idea  that  if  it  happened  to 
these  sixty-five — the  miscarriage  of  justice  actually  being  proved 
in  all — it  is  probably  also  happening  in  other  case*.  That  is  dis- 
concerting. The  sixty-five  were  selected  pretty  much  at  random, 
wherever  clues  occurred,  for  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  systemati- 
cally reported.  The  major  sources  of  the  errors  lay  in  mistaken 
identification  (particularly  by  the  victims  of  crimes  of  violence, 
showing  perhaps  some  emotional  disturbance  in  the  victims) ;  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  from  which  erroneous  conclusions  were 
drawn;  and  plain  perjury.  In  fourteen  cases  the  victims  were 
"framed"  by  hostile  witnesses.  It  is  hardly  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
fallibility of  legal  processes  to  learn  that  in  thirteen  case*  there 
were  no  crimes — and  that  eight  of  these  were  murders;  that  is, 
out  of  the  sixty-five  cases  eight  convictions  for  murder  were  re- 
turned tchen  nobody  haJ.  been  murJereJ!  This  is  to  introduce 
of  era  bouffe  into  the  whole  performance. 

Professor  Borchard  does  not  draw  hasty  conclusions,  but  he  places 
much  of  the  blame  on  the  zealousness  of  police  or  detectives, 
negligence  of  the  police  in  "overlooking  or  even  suppressing  evi- 
dence of  innocence,"  and  on  the  prosecution's  over-zealousness. 
He  notes  the  influence,  too,  of  that  insidious  technique  of  prosecu- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  regards  "a  conviction  as  a  personal 
victory  calculated  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  prosecutor." 
While  he  is  interested  in  criminal  law  reforms,  he  is  even  more 
interested,  in  connection  with  this  study,  in  the  European  practice 
of  reimbursing  innocent  victims,  by  appropriate  indemnities,  for 
the  loss  and  damage  suffered!  Money  payments,  of  course,  cannot 
always  do  this,  but  that  (plus  admission  of  the  error)  is  about  all 
the  state  has  to  offer.  Analyzing  European  statutes  on  this  subject, 
he  submits  a  draft  bill  for  such  relief  in  our  own  federal  courts — 
and  urges  both  state  and  federal  governments  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy.  Then  the  tragic  mockery  of  convicting 
the  innocent  would  be  partially  relieved.  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 
Trenton,  A".  J. 

An  Honest  Man's  Camera 

MEN  AT  WORK,  by  Lewit  W.   Hint.  UfcmiUau.  Price  $1.75  fcitfaid  of 
Survey   Graphic. 

THIS  little  book  of  fifty-three  photographs  is  a  man's  credo  and 
his  life.  "I  have  toiled  in  many  industries  and  associated  with 
thousands  of  workers,"  says  Lewis  Hine,  in  an  introductory  state- 
ment. "Some  of  them  are  heroes ;  all  of  them  persons  it  is  a  privilege 
to  know.  I  will  take  you  into  the  heart  of  modern  industry  .  .  . 
then  the  more  you  see  of  modern  machines,  the  more  may  you,  too, 
respect  the  men  who  make  them  and  manipulate  them."  In  the 
years  that  photographers  focused  on  misty  scenes  and  cloud  banks, 
Hine  was  quietly  photographing  mankind  on  the  job,  and  now 
that  photographers  have  discovered  the  Machine  Age,  mainly  to 
glorify  the  inanimate  machine,  Hine  goes  right  on  improving  his 
photographic  records  of  men  at  their  work  whom  "it  is  a  privilege 
to  know."  He  is  puzzled  and  dismayed  by  the  present  vogue  of 
camera  tricks,  the  faked  lighting,  the  posing,  all  the  theatrical 
effects;  the  natural  dignity  of  man,  the  texture  and  shape  of  his 
tools  are  enough  for  him.  Here  it  is,  you  don't  have  to  improve  on 
it,  his  photographs  say.  And  one  sees  that  it  is  true.  These  are 
selections  from  Hine's  best  studies,  which  means  that  they  are  as 
fine  as  one  could  demand.  The  publishers  have  brought  it  out  a* 
a  book  for  adolescent  young  people,  but  artists,  sculptors,  writers 
and  other  adults  with  much  less  imagination  will  be  stirred  by  it. 
It  is  a  ^introduction  of  man  to  man,  when  both  most  need  it. 
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more  urgent  need  of  this  care. 

Cleanliness  is  as  near  to  beauty 
as  to  any  other  kind  of  godliness 
and  the  replanned  community 
must  be  clean.  This  means  pro- 
vision for  the  elimination  of  dust  and  smoke,  the  proper  disposal 
of  garbage,  and  the  prevention  of  the  accumulation  of  junk  and 
other  filth.  If  the  planning  includes  the  whole  community,  it  will 
not  mean  the  use  by  villagers  of  the  country  roadsides  as  a  dumping 
ground,  or  the  fouling  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  in  garbage  and 
sewage  disposal. 

The  strongest  argument  for  cleanliness  is  the  need  of  sanitation, 
but  other  provisions  for  the  public  health  must  be  made  by  the 
community  planners.  A  building  code  must  be  made  and  enforced 
providing  for  the  safe  and  healthful  as  well  as  the  artistic  housing 
of  farmers  and  villagers.  Water  supplies  for  both  villagers  and 
farmers  must  be  safe.  The  village  must  usually  depend  upon  a 
public  water-works.  This  should  not  only  be  responsible  for  purify- 
ing the  water  supply,  but  should  soften  it  where  softening  is  neces- 
sary. The  community,  if  it  is  to  guard  the  public  health,  must 
make  regulations  for  the  farmer's  water  supply  as  well.  Such  regu- 
lations must  determine  the  depth  and  kind  of  wells  to  be  dug  and 
prevent  their  contamination.  A  village  central  heating  plant  and 
an  electric  plant  furnishing  light,  heat  and  power  to  all  members 
of  the  community  would  promote  health  and  contribute  to  various 
other  needs.  Cleanliness  is  as  closely  associated  with  healthiness 
as  it  is  with  godliness  and  the  community  must  furnish  a  public 
bath  and  toilet  facilities  or  remain  godless. 

'T'HE  planners  must  keep  in  mind  the  safety  of  residents,  and  con- 
J.  trive  to  make  even  the  railroad  companies  respect  human  life. 
They  must  not  allow  the  desire  of  business  men  to  sell  a  few  more 
gallons  of  gasoline  to  prevent  the  routing  around  the  village  of 
through  traffic  on  the  highways.  They  must  scheme  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  go  to  and  from  school  without  crossing  busy  streets.  They 
must  not  depend  upon  insurance  to  pay  the  fire  damage,  but  must 
insist  upon  preventing  loss  of  life  by  building  fireproof  buildings. 
If  mental  as  well  as  physical  health  is  to  be  guarded,  they  must 
avoid  unnecessary  noise  through  such  provisions  as  proper  zoning 
ordinances.  Although  preventive  measures  must  receive  the  greatest 
emphasis,  the  community  must  be  provided  with  a  hospital  so 
financed  that  the  poorest  citizen  may  be  served  by  it.  The  ideal 
community  must  be  a  healthy  community. 

While  it  is  not  the  principal  requirement  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion, the  structural  arrangement  of  the  community  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  recreational  program  and  community  planners  must 
take  the  responsibility  for  supplying  a  park,  playground  and  other 
equipment  for  this  program.  The  playground  might  be  extended 
to  include  even  golf  links.  The  gymnasium  of  the  public  school 
could  easily  be  made  to  serve  adults  as  well  as  children.  The  recrea- 
tional facilities  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  open-country 
as  well  as  village  residents.  A  supervised  communal  picnic  ground, 
possibly  in  connection  with  a  tourist  camp  in  the  country  or  in  the 
village,  would  save  the  destruction  of  the  farmers'  crops  and  dispo- 
sitions and,  like  all  wholesome  recreational  provisions,  would  be  a 
moral  and  sanitary  asset.  The  full  cooperation  and  neighborly 
understanding  between  villagers  and  farmers  might  be  fostered  by 
providing  community  control  and  encouragement  of  such  sports 
as  fishing,  hunting  and  summer  resorting.  The  community  plan 
might  include  such  enterprises  as  the  planting  of  fish  in  lakes  and 
streams. 

While  the  community  as  a  whole  must  be  an  educational  insti- 
tution, the  planners  must  give  attention  to  the  specialized  and 
formal  educational  equipment.  In  most  localities,  the  necessary 
changes  in  this  respect  are  more  radical,  expensive  and  urgent  than 
in  any  other  reform.  If  education  is  going  to  be  other  than  semi- 
public  the  farmer  must  not  be  expected  to  educate  his  children 
separately,  but  must  enjoy  advantages  equal  to  the  barber  and  the 
banker  and  on  the  same  terms.  The  task  of  the  community  plan- 
ners is  to  determine  the  kind  of  buildings,  their  location,  and  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  set  aside  for  educational  purposes.  The 
twenty  acres  which  the  city  of  Gary,  Indiana,  allows  for  each 
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building  is  not  too  large;  the 
location  is  part  of  the  zoning 
scheme;  and  the  kind  of  build- 
ings must  conform  to  peculiar 
educational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  other  requirements  of  the  model  community, 
such  as  beauty  and  healthfulness.  Included  in  the  educational  re- 
quirements are  a  public  library  with  a  wagon  to  carry  books 
to  the  homes  of  farmers. 

No  thorough-going  community  planning  can  neglect  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  the  citizens.  If  the  psychological  prerequisites 
which  are  assumed  were  sufficiently  strong,  the  enlarged  commu- 
nity here  considered  might  build  and  support  a  cathedral  in  which 
the  citizens  might  learn  to  sing  out  of  the  same  hymn  book  and 
in  which  the  religious  forces  might  take  on  a  new  dignity  and 
generate  a  positive  influence  for  communal  well-being.  The  orig- 
inal cost  and  upkeep  of  a  plant  in  which  self-respecting  worshipers 
could  take  pride  would  be  no  greater  than,  the  numerous  buildings 
with  which  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of  religious  denominations 
have,  in  most  places,  disfigured  the  landscape.  In  the  beginning 
it  might  be  necessary  to  let  different  denominations  use  the  same 
building  at  different  hours. 

'T~IHE  community  needs  a  seat  for  its  government,  the  planning  of 
JL  which  is  important,  but  the  planners  will  have  to  concern  them- 
selves with  more  than  the  building  of  a  beautiful  and  convenient 
court  house.  They  must  contrive  to  make  community  government 
local  government  indeed.  American  county  government  is  notori- 
ously inefficient.  Everything  is  wrong  with  it  that  could  be  wrong, 
and  any  change  is  bound  to  be  an  improvement.  It  has  no  respon- 
sible head  as  has  every  other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  entirely  lacking  in  unity  and  the  correlation  of  its  functions. 
Its  waste  is  estimated  to  be  as  great  as  its  necessary  cost.  It  needs  an 
expert  purchasing  agent,  a  scientific  accounting  system,  an  efficient 
budgeting  method  and  responsible  auditing.  It  must  invent  some 
legislative  machinery.  A  modification  of  legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  financing  of  community  enterprises,  for  example.  It 
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Community  building  should  harmonize  the 
science  of  production  with  the  art  of  living.— C.  A. 


needs  new  correctional  equipment  to  take  the  place  of  the  ditgrace- 
ful  county  jails. 

The  planners  will  get  the  mod  ready  cooperation  in  their  pro- 
riuoo  for  the  economic  need*.  They  most  allow  for  the  most 
efficient  use  of  commercial  and  industrial  equipment  consistent 
with  the  above  requirements.  They  must  contrive  to  promote,  so 
far  as  the  structure  of  the  community  is  concerned,  the  economic 
functions  for  which  the  natural  resources  are  best  adapted.  There 
it,  for  Tnf**~^t  a  close  relation  between  such  functions  and  the 
systems  of  transportation.  Just  as  the  community  needs  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  possible,  sickness,  accidents  and  delinquency,  so  it  must 
seek  to  prevent  poverty,  but  it  must  expect  failures.  It  has  always 
been  ready  to  claim  responsibility  for  successes  of  all  sorts.  It  must 
be  equally  ready  to  assume  responsibility  for  failures.  It  must  not 
be  so  optimistic  as  to  neglect  to  provide  for  the  failures.  It  must, 
for  one  thing,  find  a  substitute  in  the  way  of  a  respectable  home 
for  that  greatest  blot  on  our  civilization,  the  county  poorhonse. 
Such  a  home  might  include  a  group  of  cottages  where  the  aged 
might  not  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  charity,  where  they  could 
£nd  congenial  companionship  with  others  in  or  out  of  the  home, 
and  where  they  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  social  activities 
of  the  community. 

Since  community  consciousness,  public  opinion,  and  public  senti- 
ment are  necessary  not  only  for  the  inauguration  of  the  reform  of 
the  community  but  to  keep  it  reformed,  the  planners  must  produce 
the  equipment  for  the  development  and  for  the  generation  and 
organization  of  such  consciousness,  opinion  and  sentiment.  This 
provision  will  involve  the  machinery  for  both  formal  and  informal 
face-to-face  discussion.  For  the  formal  discussion,  there  must  be 
an  auditorium  limited  in  capacity  only  to  the  potential  size  of  the 
cnces.  This  might  well  be  equipped  to  serve  not  only  for 
lectures  and  forums,  but  for  picture-ihow,  opera,  theater,  and 
dance  hall. 

European  rural  village  communities  can  furnish  many  sugges- 
tions of  equipment  for  informal  discussions.  The  American  rural 
community  must  improvise  a  substitute  for  that  convivial,  demo- 
cratic, socializing  institution,  the  public  house  or  saloon.  This 
community  dub,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  must  be  made  to 
perform  its  function  without  breeding  a  race  of  alcoholics.  In  con- 
nection with  it  there  could  be  established  a  community  kitchen, 
lunch  room,  and  rest  room  where  farmers  and  townsmen  could 
meet  in  informal,  congenial,  social  intercourse.  The  public  square, 
furnished  with  comfortable  seats  where  neighbors  could  sit  and 
discuss  the  weather,  politics  and  Einstein's  theory,  would  encourage 
community  socialization.  In  European  rural  communities,  the  vil- 
lage market  is  an  institution  which  contributes  to  this  socializing 
process  as  well  as  to  economic  needs.  The  formal  and  informal 
discussion  and  social  organization  would  be  promoted  by  the  im- 
provement of  all  kinds  of  communication  and  transportation.  The 
planners  must  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  good  roads  as  well  as 
streets,  efficient  postal,  railway  and  aviation  service. 

ONE  reason  that  the  social  organization  of  American  rural  com- 
munities has  been  so  weak  and  inefficient,  and  the  community 
intelligence  so  low  is  the  homogeneity  of  the  constituency  of  the 
community.  Farmers  have  had  only  farmers  for  neighbors,  and 
there  has  been  a  monotony  of  points  of  view  represented  by  the 
village  population.  At  present  the  better  minds  leave  the  rural 
community  because  of  its  intellectual  (Continued  on  fage  488) 


Wisdom  is  knowing  "what  to  do — Virtue  is 
doing  it.  In  community  planning  ice  seem  to 
have  acquired  virtue  before  ice  have  attained 
wisdom.— C.  A. 


Mrs.  Kosaka  has 
a  one-tap  sink 

Tin-  only  natrr  that  runs  into  Mrs.  Kocaka's  link  U 
raid'.  That's  why  you  can  lighten  and  improve  hrr 
housekeeping  by  in  traducing  her  to  Felg-Naptha  Soap. 
For  Frl*-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that  waahe* 
things  beautifully  dean  —  even  in  cool  water! 
Fek-Naplha,  you  s«e,  is  two  busy  cleaner*  instead 
of  one.  Not  "just  soap,"  but  good  golden  soap  com- 
bined with  p/m/v  of  naptha,  the  dirt  -loosener.  Hand 
in  hand,  they  looarn  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  That's 
why.  for  washing  as  well  as  cleaning,  Mrs.  Kosaka 
w  ill  be  glad  to  have  this  friendly  extra  help. 
'VCritr  Feb  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  for  a  sample 
bar  of  Fds-Naptha.  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE   GOLDEN    BAR  WITH   THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 

" Modern  Home  Equipment" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an  average- 
sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to  new  and 
to  experienced  housekeepers  —  already  in  its 
eleventh  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the  kitchen, 
pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning  equip- 
ment and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price  of  each 
article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Bookie*  S— it  will  b*  sent  postpaid 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th   Street  and  Sixth   Avenue,    New    York    City 
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WANTED  — Little  Blue  Book  Authors 


CUM.  ftod  fortune  through  Little 
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who  wiO  be  tucht  by  mail  bow  to  win 
Book  anthonhin.  Write  for  free  detail*. 
Dak  X-M7,  Glrard, 


WORLD  UNITT 

which  records  taotm*  toward  world  community  and  » 
civilization.  SamfU  cofy.  frtt.  Import**!  rtfrints:  Reading 
Utt  of  Current  Book*  on  IntemationaUcm.  Sc;  Building  Up  the  Inter- 
national  Mind,  by  H.  A.  Oventreet.  Sc  :  Education  for  Huau  Brotherhood. 
by  Rafo*  M.  jone*.  Sc.  Frtt  faoibt 


WORLD  UXITY.  4  E»i  lith  Street.  New  York  City 


SUBSCRIBE  HERE 

The  Survey  —  Twice  a  \lonth  —  $5.00 

Survey  Graphic  —  Monthly — $3.00 
Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112   East    19th   St.,   New   York 
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just  published 

SOCIALIST   PLANNING 
AND   A   SOCIALIST    PROGRAM 

Edited  for  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

by  Harry  W.  Laidler 

with  an  Introduction  by 

Norman  Thomas 

$2.00 

A  symposium  by  30  leaders  of  socialist  opinion  presenting 
the  ideas,  the  aims,  the  plans  of  socialists,  in  this  presidential 
election  year. 

As  Norman  Thomas  says  about  this  book,  "  It  is  appro- 
priate for  socialists  to  say  in  some  detail  what  they  think  about 
economic  planning,  what  their  own  plans  are  and  what  power 
they  would  put  behind  them.  Especially  in  a  year  of  presi- 
dential elections  some  such  discussion,  less  authoritative  than 
a  party  platform  but  more  explanatory  than  any  platform  or 
speech  about  it  can  be,  is  in  order." 

You  will  want  to  look  up  especially: 

Stuart  Chase's  article  on  Society  Adrift. 

Professor  Tugwell's  ideas  on  the  profit  motive  in  planning. 

Dr.  Felix  S.  Cohen's  article  on  Politics  and  Economics. 

Professor  Robert  Morss  Lovett's  article  on  Culture  Under 
Socialism. 

Professor  H.  U.  Faulkner's  commentary  on  the  Present 
Political  Conflict. 

Dr.  Max  Winkler's  data  on  strange  American  banking 
transactions  in  South  America. 

Order  this  stimulating  and  often  brilliant  book  from  your  bookstore  or  direct 
from  the  publishers. 


FALCON 


PR.  ESS 


1451  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


^Americana 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE 

MOONEY  CASE 

By  ERNEST  JEROME  HOPKINS 

The  full  and  impartial  story  of  the  world-famous 
case,  from  its  beginning  to  Governor  Rolfe's 
final  refusal  to  release  Mooney.  An  important, 
revelatory  book,  it  takes  no  sides,  but  its  implica- 
tions are  obvious.  $2.50 

GEORGIA  NIGGER 

By  JOHN  L.  SPIVAK 

The  story  of  one  Georgia  negro's  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  peonage.  Round  this  central  theme  is 
built  a  vital  picture  of  general  conditions  prevail- 
ing among  the  negroes  of  America's  Black  Belt. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  actual  photographs 
of  tortures  inflicted  upon  negro  convicts  and 
photostat  copies  of  punishment  records.  $2.50 

BREWER,  WARREN  &  PUTNAM 
6E.  53rd  St.,  New  York 


Scientific  City  Planning  'will  begin  only  when 
our  confidence  in  the  city  of  today  'will  have  come 
to  an  end.- — C.  A. 


(Continued  jrom  -fage  487)  poverty.  Individualism  is  bound 
to  be  rampant  and  community  unity  and  solidarity  weak 
where  likeness  in  the  population  prevails.  The  independent  pio- 
neer notion  that  each  family  is  sufficient  unto  itself  is  still  pre- 
dominant among  rural  people.  The  consciousness  of  interdepend- 
ence and  human  solidarity  will  increase  only  as  the  community 
comes  to  include  a  variety  of  specialists  producing  a  large  assortment 
of  material  and  spiritual  products.  When  each  neighbor  becomes  a 
specialist,  supplying  only  one  of  his  many  needs,  and  depending 
upon  trading  his  surplus  for  his  share  of  the  products  of  many  other 
specialists,  he  will  understand  the  meaning  of  community  inter- 
dependence. In  a  recent  study,  Village  and  Open-County  Neigh- 
borhoods (Century  Company),  it  was  found  that  European  rural 
villages  were  far  superior  to  American  open-country  neighborhoods 
in  this  respect.  Grospbartan,  Germany,  for  example,  has  seventy- 
two  different  professions  and  occupations  represented  in  its  popu- 
lation. The  basis  of  the  evolutionary  process  is  variation,  and  if 
selection,  natural  or  artificial,  is  to  function  most  constructively, 
there  must  be  many  varieties  from  which  to  select.  This  applies 
to  the  selection  of  ideas  as  well  as  to  every  other  phase  of  the  process. 
A  well-planned  community  would  attract  to  itself  a  great  variety 
of  industrial,  occupational,  and  professional  interests  and  would 
produce  in  the  community,  through  the  social  interaction  of  a 
great  complex  of  points  of  view,  that  resourcefulness  which  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "fertile  mind"  in  an  individual.  It 
would  produce  the  enlargement,  enlightenment  and  enlivenment 
as  well  as  the  unification  of  community  life. 


FOOD  AND  FOLKS  FROM  THE  HINTERLAND 
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I  50  days  or  more  off  the  farm  in  other  than  farm  work,  or  reported 
an  occupation  other  than  farmer,  provided  the  value  of  products  did 
not  exceed  $750"  were  classified  as  "part-time"  farms  in  the  1930 
Census.  There  were  339,000  such  farms.  In  New  England  they 
ranked  third  and,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  fourth  in  number 
among  the  various  types  of  farms.  This  is  the  first  census  in  which 
such  a  classification  has  been  made ;  but  farms  of  under  three  acres, 
many  of  which  doubtless  were  part-time  farms,  increased  22,641, 
which  is  1 1 1  per  cent,  between  1920  and  1930;  farms  of  three  to 
nine  acres  increased  47,091,  which  is  1 8  per  cent;  and  farms  of 
ten  to  nineteen  acres  increased  51,854,  which  is  10  per  cent.  All 
larger  farms  decreased  in  number,  except  those  of  over  five  hundred 
acres. 

These  part-time  farms  reduce  the  cash  cost  of  living  or  raise 
the  standard  of  living,  afford  a  sort  of  recreation,  and  provided  con- 
siderable security  in  times  of  depression  and  unemployment.  Such 
farms  seem  likely  to  increase  in  number,  and  the  increase  may  be 
rapid  if  a  shorter  work-day  becomes  common.  Migration  of  fac- 
tories to  villages  and  small  towns  would  also  greatly  favor  such 
part-time  farming. 

This  development  of  part-time  farming,  however,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  an  increase  in  full-time  farms  that  many 
people  apparently  think  will  result  from  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion. To  assume  that  these  unemployed  who  have  gone  back  to  the 
country  will  not  return  to  the  city  when  the  depression  is  over 
is  to  assume  that  they  can  not  find  work  in  the  city  or  that  the 
wages  offered  will  be  less  than  the  income  they  can  derive  from 
self-sufficing  farming,  which  is  low. 

WHETHER  unemployment  becomes  general  in  the  future, 
or  whether  wages  become  lower  than  in  the  past  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  distribution  of  the  national  income,  which  no 
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one  can  forecast  with  assurance.  But  it  is  possible  to  note  the 
probable  influence  upon  population  trends  of  an  increasing  and 
of  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture. 
If  unemployment  diminishes  to  its  predepression  dimensions, 
and  urban  wages  proride  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than  is 
afforded  by  largely  self-sufficing  farming,  the  mechanization  and 
commercialization  of  agriculture  may  be  expected  to  continue,  ac- 
companied by  a  decreasing  farm  population  and  a  national  birth- 
rate declining  more  rapidly  than  it  would  decline  if  the  proportion 
of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  were  stationary  or  in- 
creasing. If,  on  the  other  hand,  urban  unemployment  persists  and 
wages  become  too  low  to  attract  young  people  from  the  farms,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  an  increase  in  the  farm  population.  This 
increase,  however,  probably  will  be  owing  to  rural  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  more  than  to  migration  from  the  cities. 

BUT  unemployment  and  low  wages  in  the  cities  will  tend  to  de- 
press the  urban  birthrate,  and  may  more  than  balance  the  rural 
increase  of  population.  Whether  the  future  holds  in  store  economic 
prosperity  or  depression,  the  prospect  for  any  increase  in  births  is 
not  bright.  If  it  be  prosperity,  the  cities  and  suburbs  seem  likely 
to  receive  all  the  natural  increase  which  the  farm  population  will 
provide — unless  there  be  a  great  migration  of  manufacturing  to 
the  Tillages.  If  it  be  depression,  the  rural  districts  are  likely  to 
retain  much  of  their  natural  increase,  and  the  increase  may  be 
greatest  where  the  birthrate  and  density  of  the  population  are  the 
highest,  because  of  insufficient  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  youth 
in  such  districts  to  acquire  use  of  the  land  in  the  richer  and  more 
sparsely  populated  regions. 

Since  there  are  not  enough  children  in  most  of  the  cities  to 
maintain  their  population  after  a  decade  or  two  without  migration 
from  the  rural  regions  or  immigration  from  abroad,  and  since  the 
rural  population,  except  in  1931,  has  been  experiencing  a  deple- 
tion of  its  young  people  which  will  soon  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  birthrate,  while  restrictions  on  immigration  may  not  be  relaxed, 
it  seems  none  too  soon  to  consider  the  consequences  of  a  declining 
national  population.  A  stationary  population  would  have  many 
advantages  and  perhaps  need  not  occasion  grave  concern.  But  a 
declining  population  will  hare  serious  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences. The  most  serious  feature  is  the  probability  that  once  the 
decline  sets  in  it  will  become  persistent  and  progressive.  Unless  the 
birthrate  should  rise  rapidly  for  a  considerable  period,  the  insuf- 
ficient number  of  children  in  one  generation  to  maintain  popula- 
tion stationary  will  result  in  a  smaller  number  of  mothers,  who  will 
in  turn  gire  birth  to  a  still  smaller  number  of  daughters.  Thus  a 
downward  spiral  in  population  is  engendered  the  trend  of  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  check. 


CITIES  BUILT  ON  SAND 
(Continued  from  page  463) 


within  the  urban  region,  whereas  the  manufacturing  economy 
may  fear  that  such  a  change  will  lead  to  higher  freight  rates.  Thus 
our  geographic  study  often  involves  not  only  the  relation  of  each 
urban  type  to  the  environment  but  also  the  interrelations  of  the 
various  types  in  one  area  as  they  hinder  or  encourage  each  other's 
use  of  the  site. 

Is  there  any  definite  correlation  between  population  density 
and  the  resources  of  an  area?  Roughly  each  a  relationship  exists 
but  it  is  often  obscured  by  variables  such  as  different  standards  of 
living,  different  stages  of  eco-  (Continued  OH  f*gt  490) 
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Civic  art  is  the  freeing  of  the  individual  cre- 
ative instinct  through  communal  action — C.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  489)  nomic  development,  and  different 
degrees  of  knowledge  of  the  regional  potentialities.  For  example, 
the  same  environment  which  supports  three  hundred  million 
Chinese  would  probably  support  only  fifty  million  people  on  the 
American  standard  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  a  change  in  the 
stage  of  economic  development — such  as  the  industrialization  of 
China  —  might  enable  twice  as  many  people  to  live  in  that  area 
without  lowering  the  standard  of  living. 

Applying  this  analysis  to  our  regional  planning,  the  geography 
of  an  area  sets  the  outside  limits  for  population  growth.  Within 
these  limits,  we  may  build  slums,  model  apartments  for  workmen, 
garden  cities  or  large  estates,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  support  as 
dense  a  population  as  a  slum  area  on  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
estate-dweller.  If  we  push  the  population  of  a  section  beyond  its 
productivity,  we  must  in  time  either  lower  the  standard  of  living 
or  else  have  a  community  which  is  living  beyond  its  income  and 
which  will  sooner  or  later  meet  the  fate  of  Manaos. 

Regional  planning  need  not  feel  that  it  must  submit  passively 
to  these  geographic  limits.  Most  of  our  relations  with  the  physical 
environment  are  with  the  realized  environment  rather  than  the 
actual  physical  environment.  The  careful  geographic  analysis 
which  should  accompany  any  thorough  regional  investigation 
should  bring  to  light  many  previously  unknown  resources.  Further- 
more, the  rearrangements  which  gradually  take  place  under  the 
guidance  of  the  regional  plan  should  increase  the  efficiency  of  en- 
vironmental utilization.  So  regional  planning  may  not  only  prepare 
(within  certain  limits)  for  an  increased  population  but  may  allow 
this  population  to  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living  through  more 
efficient  utilization  of  resources  and  new  discoveries  of  economic 
possibilities.  Japan  provides  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished. In  1800,  Japan  supported  about  twenty-five  million 
people  who  were  in  constant  danger  of  starvation.  Today,  with 
almost  the  same  resources,  Japan  supports  sixty  million  people  on 
a  much  higher  standard  of  living,  and  starvation  is  no  longer 


common. 


TO  sum  up  our  thesis:  many  ambitious  regional  plans  fail  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  geographic  basis  of  settlement. 
Consequently,  many  cities  have  been  developed  far  beyond  any 
scientific  justification  and  may  decline,  as  has  Manaos.  Other  cities, 
such  as  Gary,  have  been  developed  on  a  firm  basis  and  seem  to  be 
relatively  stable.  Nevertheless,  since  a  geographic  situation  is  com- 
plex and  dynamic,  many  factors  which  make  for  change  must  be 
watched  so  that  crises  may  be  anticipated  and  new  adjustments 
made.  The  density  of  population  is  only  broadly  determined  by 
the  environment,  and  social  factors,  such  as  the  standard  of  living, 
must  be  considered.  Regional  planning  may,  however,  add  to  our 
realization  of  environmental  possibilities  as  well  as  increase  our 
efficiency  in  utilizing  known  resources.  In  any  case,  the  regional 
planner  must  be  careful  not  to  build  too  much  on  a  slight  or  in- 
secure geographic  foundation.  To  determine  the  strength  of  any 
geographic  foundation  requires  a  more  detailed  and  more  intricate 
study  than  most  planners  realize.  Applied  geography  provides  a 
firmer  basis  for  regional  planning  than  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  local  patriots  and  boosters. 


PUBLIC  TOOLS  FOR  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
(Continued  from  fage  473) 


from  government  strong  state  planning  boards,  with  a  breadth  of 
approach  not  yet  realized.  Behind  them  should  be  a  federal 
planning  board  to  coordinate  their  recommendations  and  to  deal 
with  those  allocations  and  movements  which,  though  more  than 
region-wide,  have  regional  implications.  Even  though  much  of 
the  spade  work  be  done  by  agricultural  experiment  stations  (them- 
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The  closer  people  the  in  congested  cities  the 
greater  the  social  and  spiritual  distance  between 
them. — C.  A. 


selves  governmental),  universities,  utility  companies  and  voluntary 
associations,  I  know  of  no  agency  but  government  that  can  poll 
tieir  thinking  together. 

At  to  regulation,  government  is,  as  we  have  aid,  the  instrument 
for  the  imposition  of  the  common  will  upon  the  individual.  It  can 
mfln^ficy  hit  ate  of  land  in  three  ways  short  of  assuming  complete 
control.  Guidance  may  teem  a  weak  medicine  for  the  ills  of  the 
day;  and  it  b  inescapable  that  the  real  enemy  of  land  planning 
is  land  speculation.  If  we  can  drum  it  into  ourselves  that  it  b  a 
public  utility,  regulation  may  help.  If  we  hare  to  proclaim  land  a 
natural  resource, — and  many  a  discouraged  planner  would  gladly 
write  snch  a  proclamation, — we  hare  jumped  oat  of  the  confines 
which  space  impose*  on  this  particular  discussion. 

THE  police  power  is  our  first  device  for  regulation.  Zoning, 
which  in  some  communities  already  prescribes  fire  acres  as  the 
«"*«*1»«*  plot  on  which  a  residence  may  be  built  in  the  most 
restricted  districts,  is  definitely  a  tool  of  planning  and  has  already 
outgrown  its  original  justification  in  the  interest  merely  of  light, 
air  and  health.  It  will  go  further.  Just  as  we  now  exclude  inappro- 
priate industry  from  certain  areas  more  suitable  for  residence,  we 
may  forbid  even  residences  on  land  which  cannot  efficiently  and 
economically  be  developed  for  that  purpose. 

Both  our  large  and  small  cities  already  hare  enough  land  im- 
properly withdrawn  from  agricultural  use  and  cut  up  into  building 
lots  to  accommodate  from  two  to  four  times  their  ultimate  possible 
population.  There  should  be  stringent  governmental  control  over 
the  continuance  of  this  process, — perhaps  by  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  necessity  for  good  cause  shown. 

Further,  gorernment  must  be  armed  with  much  wider  powers 
of  eminent  domain  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  large-scale  plan- 
ning. I  am  more  interested  in  the  power  than  in  the  numerous 
examples  of  its  difficulty  of  administration.  The  Westchester 
County  Park  Commission,  in  assembling  thirty  million  dollars 
worth  of  land,  was  able  to  acquire  nine  tenths  of  it  by  private 
treaty,  presumably  satisfactory  to  both  the  owner  and  the  public, — 
because  it  had  the  power  to  take  the  land  anyhow. 

Again,  the  power  of  taxation  is  in  itself  a  tool  for  land  planning. 
It  can  be  used  to  encourage  building,  as  by  the  Pittsburgh  graded 
tax  plan,  which  is  to  tax  improvements  only  half  as  much  as  land. 
It  can  be  used  to  promote  reforestation,  by  decreasing  taxes  on  such 
land  during  the  period  of  growth,  collecting  the  state's  share  when 
the  crop  comes  in,  and  discouraging  indiscriminate  timber  stripping. 

The  inter-relation  of  taxation  and  land  planning  b  being  most 
dramatically  demonstrated  right  now  in  Mississippi,  Michigan 
and  other  states  in  which  the  gorernment  finds  itself  the  not-so- 
proud  proprietor  of  thousands  of  parcels  of  land,  the  owners  of 
which  could  not  make  them  yield  enough  revenue  to  meet  the 
taxes.  This  b  the  fault  both  of  maladjustment  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation  and  of  inappropriate  use  of  land.  And  it  shows  that  under 
our  system  the  government  will  find  itself  inevitably  called  upon 
to  carry  forward  snch  community  enterprises  as  will  not  yield  profits. 
If  these  defaulted  lands  are  appropriate  only  for  open  spaces  and 
reforestation,  it  win  be  the  gorernment  which  will  hare  to  develop 
them.  The  hope  that  lies  in  a  joining  of  regional  planning  and 
government  b  that  the  necessary  re-adjustments  can  thus  be  made 
without  so  much  tragic  loss  to  thousands  of  rugged  individuals. 
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browsing  in  the  library.  Shuffleboard  or 
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on  the  Ocean  Deck  with  the  sea  at  your 
feet.  Bridge  and  music  in  the  evening. 

The  ocean  air  puts  zest  in  the  game  of 
relaxation.  .  .  .  Whipping  appetites  to  an 
even  keener  appreciation  of  the  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  cuisine.  Assuring  deep, 
untroubled  sleep  at  night.  You'll  find 
your  stay  at  Chalfonte  or  Haddon  Hall  a 
healthful  and  a  pleasant  interlude.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  information. 
Lowest  rates  in  years. 
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From  Spain 

THE  Spanish  girls  who  come  to  the  Residencia  are  quite  the 
contrary  to  the  impression  that  most  people  have  of  Spanish  girls. 
They  are  not  the  pretty  dolls  devoid  of  brains  and  conversation 
that  people  will  tell  you  they  are,  but  are  full  of  character  and 
animation,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  kindness  itself.  They  are 
always  anxious  to  tell  us  what  to  see,  and  the  most  economical  way 
of  seeing  things;  where  to  shop,  and  so  on.  Political  emotion  runs 
high,  and  it  is  always  more  tactful  to  listen  than  talk  on  that  subject 
— anything  royalist  is  frowned  upon.  Some  of  the  Smith  group 
went  to  the  prison  to  call  upon  some  young  aristocrats  who  are 
political  prisoners,  and  Miss  B.  has  asked  them  not  to  go  there  again 
because  of  the  bad  feeling  which  it  might  cause.  Shortly  after  the 
visit  to  the  prison  by  the  other  girls,  three  of  my  Spanish  friends 
came  to  my  room  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  been  one  of  the 
"traitors"  who  had  been  to  the  prison.  And  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  make  them  feel  the  least  sympathy  for  those  poor  boys  who 
were  arrested  for  defending  a  monastery  and  have  been  languishing 
for  nine  months  in  jail  without  trial! 

Spanish  girls  are  much  less  adventuresome  than  American  girls. 
They  travel  very  little  even  in  their  own  country,  and  while  they 
like  to  dream  about  going  to  America  they  become  timid 
when  they  see  the  opportunity  within  reach;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  don't  think  Spanish  families  like  to  send  their  daughters  so 
far  away. 

For  those  who  enjoy  being  out  of  doors,  Madrid  offers  two 
country  clubs,  with  tennis  courts,  golf  links,  swimming  pools  and 
race  tracks.  And  mountains  splendid  for  tramping  about.  .  .  . 

The  Boston  Symphony  tried  to  get  Arbos  as  its  director,  but  he 
declined  the  offer,  preferring  to  remain  in  Madrid.  He  worked 
here  for  twenty-two  years  without  receiving  any  financial  compen- 
sation except  the  division  of  the  net  profits  of  the  box  office  returns, 
and  many  times  there  was  nothing  to  divide.  Now  he  is  receiving 
the  recognition  that  is  his  due  and  the  Sunday  morning  concerts, 
given  at  the  Cine  Monumental,  are  well  attended.  The  entrance 
fee  is  at  the  popular  price  of  three  pesetas,  less  than  thirty  cents  to 
us,  though  to  the  Spaniards  it  is  sixty  cents,  which  is  the  usual  cost 
of  a  theater  ticket. 

ONE  of  the  things  that  I  have  noticed  here  is  the  contrast  with 
France  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  infla- 
tion of  their  money.  The  French  resented  the  advantage  of  the  ex- 
change to  foreigners  and  there  was  everywhere — in  restaurants,  in 
shops,  in  hotels — one  price  for  foreigners  and  another  price  for 
French  people.  There  is  almost  nothing  of  that  in  Spain.  Naturally 
it  is  unpleasant  to  feel  that  one's  money  is  inflated,  but  the  people 
blame  the  government  for  that,  and  like  good  hosts  rejoice  that  the 
foreigner  can  live  better  in  their  country  and  see  more  of  it  than  he 
could  otherwise  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  expensive  countries  of  Europe  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  exchange  we  should  find  things  very  dear. 

For  those  who  wish  to  travel  extensively  in  Spain  the  kilometric 
ticket  (good  only  for  three  months)  is  a  great  economy.  It  costs 
307  pesetas  (a  peseta  is  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  1 1  cents) 
for  3000  kilometers,  in  first  class,  which  saves  one  third  on  the  cost 
of  the  same  number  of  kilometers  bought  in  tickets  from  place  to 
place.  The  cost  of  the  second  class  ticket  is  228  pesetas,  but  usually 
the  fast  trains  do  not  carry  second  class  coaches,  only  first  and 
third,  and  the  slow  trains  are  terrible.  A  third  class  ticket  costs  142 
pesetas.  I  don't  advise  it  as  one  sits  on  straight  wooden  benches,  very 
close  to  one's  neighbor,  and  whatever  poultry,  fleas  or  other  livestock 
he  may  choose  to  carry  along.  It's  all  right  for  a  short  excursion, 
but  for  any  long  trip  it  would  be  quite  unbearable.  Two  persons 
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may  use  the   3000  kilomctric  ticket,  and  a  photograph  of  the 
bearer,  or  bearers,  is  required. 

Many  of  the  interesting  places  are  within  a  small  radius  of 
Madrid,  and  can  be.  visited  in  short  excursions  without  spending 
the  night,  to  wit:  Toledo,  Segovia  (from  here  take  a  half  hour's 
trip  to  la  Granja  by  autobus  and  see  the  palace),  Escorial,  Siguenza. 
Betty  and  1  had  quite  an  experience  on  the  train  from  Madrid 
to  Valencia.  We  tried  to  save  money  by  taking  a  night  train  so  that 
we  could  have  the  day  in  Valencia;  but  as  sleepers  are  a  luxury  we 
decided  that  we  were  Spanish  enough  by  that  time  to  forego  the 
sleeper.  We  found  a  compartment  with  one  nice  looking  little  dress- 
ing case,  and  a  very  nice  looking  lady  hovering  about,  so  there  we 
installed  ourselves,  hoping  that  we  should  have  no  more  traveling 
companions.  When  the  train  pulled  out  our  female  companion  dis- 
appeared and  a  tall  blond  young  man  walked  in,  greatly  to  our 
consternation.  At  eleven  o'clock  he  asked  us  if  we  preferred  to 
sleep  with  half  light  or  with  no  light,  and  stretched  himself  out 
on  his  side  of  the  compartment,  all  wrapped  up  in  an  auto  rug. 
Thereupon  we  each  took  one  end  of  our  side  and  threw  our  coats 
over  ourselves.  Next  morning  we  woke  up  very  wrinkled.  Betty 
reported  later  that  both  the  young  man  and  I  had  snored,  that  she 
had  said  "sh!"  to  him,  and  he  had  stopped,  but  I  hadn't.  We  went 
to  our  hotel  so  tired  that  we  slept  all  morning,  having  to  pay 
twenty  pesetas  extra  for  our  room  at  the  hotel,  so  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  try  sitting  up  all  night  on  the  train  again.  We  have  laughed 
over  it  many  times  since  and  think  we  were  lucky  that  time,  because 
another  time  we  might  not  have  such  a  well-bred  young  man;  I 
think  his  mother  must  have  told  him  not  to  speak  to  strange  women, 
because  he  did  not  even  offer  to  take  down  our  bags  for  n». 

MARY  B.  PEIREE  (by  courtesy  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education) 

Drama  in  Vienna 

VIENNA,  according  to  Seven  Seas,  will  initiate  a  rather  original 
dramatic  project  this  fall;  a  series  of  twelve  to  fourteen  inter- 
national plays  will  be  produced  under  the  general  title,  Voices  of 
the  Peoples  in  Drama.  Some  of  the  selections  already  made  are 
Germany — Hauptmann's   Florian  Geyer;   Austria — Grillparzer's 
Brothers'  Feud  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg;  England — Shaw's  Man 
and  Superman;  France — Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Italy — 
:nnnnzio's  Giaconda;  Russia — Tolstoy's  Resurrection;  Spain — 
Calderon's  Life,  A  Dream;  Sweden — Strindberg's  To  Damascus; 
and  of  course  among  the  others  will  be  one  by  Eugene  O'Neill. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  of  a  digression  to  mention  in  the  same 
breath  that  not  a  few  former  bank  buildings  in  Vienna  are  being 
converted  into  "exciting  new  cafes." 


Send  for    1932    Booklet 
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Philip  Brown.  Director 
1.16  Brrkrlry  PUr*  Brooklyn.  V   V. 


IN  COUNTLESS  WAYS 
SHE  CREATES  YOUR  COMFORT 


We  wonder,  reader,  if  you  are  aware  of  how  much  the  lesser  em- 
ployees of  a  hotel  contribute  to  the  total  of  your  comfort  ? 

You  have  undoubtedly  seen  a  Statler  maid*  moving  down  the 
hall  with  her  supply  cart.  Perhaps  you  have  actually  watched  one 
at  her  work.  If  you  have,  you  have  surely  thought,  "I  should  like 
to  have  as  deft  a  servant  in  my  house." 

For  these  Statler  maids  are  deft... and  for  a  reason.  They're 
taught!  They  have  a  routine  to  follow  that  eliminates  all  waste 
motion  and  insures  every  job  being  done.  It  puts  order  in  their 

work  of  picking  up  papers,  mak- 
ing beds,  running  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  dusting,  and  replacing 
soiled  towels  and  used  soap. 

Let's  look  in  a  room.  Here  is 
one  where  the  maid  is  about  to 
make  the  bed.  See,  she  turns 
the  inner-spring  hair  mattress, 
adjusts  it  on  the  deep  box 
springs,  smooths  out  the  mat- 
tress protector,  spreads  the 
quilted  pad.  Then  she  puts  on 
the  sheets — snowy  white  sheets 
that  smell  so  clean  and  fresh. 
Then  the  soft  blankets.  She 
fluffs  the  down  pillows  and 
covers  the  immaculate  inner 
slips  with  outer  cases  and  lays 
them  in  their  place.  Now  she 
takes  the  spread  and  covers  all, 
tucks  all  in,  gives  the  bed  a 
final  pat  or  two,  and  steps  back 
to  survey  her  work. 

She's  proud  of  that  bed.  She 
knows  how  good  a  bed  it  is  and 
how  pleasant  it's  going  to  feel 
because  she's  made  it  well.  She 
takes  such  prideful  interest  in 
all  her  humble  tasks.  Her  bath- 
rooms must  sparkle,  her  mir- 
rors shine.  For  she's  an  inborn 
housekeeper  and  realizes  that 
it's  her  job  to  make  you  enthu- 
siastic over  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  your  Statler  room. 

*73%  of  Statler  stockholders 
are  employees. 


HOT6LS  STATUE R 

tchere   "The   guett    it   always    right" 

BOSTON  BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND  DETROIT  ST.    LOUIS 

in      NEW     YORK,      //oft/  Pennsy/vanio 
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Aid  for  Travelers 


Health 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster,  President 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Acting  Director,  Represents 
co-operative  efforts  of  member  Societies  in  ex- 
tending chain  of  service  points  and  in  improving 
standards  of  work.  Supported  by  Societies, 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE— Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To  improve 
child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct  investigation 
in  local  communities;  to  advise  on  administra- 
tion; to  furnish  information.  Annual  membership, 
12,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly 
publication.  "The  American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION   OF  COMMUNITY 
CHESTS    AND    COUNCILS— 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  — 125  East  46th  Street.  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL   SAGE   FOUNDATION— For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical 
and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important 
results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION —  Alice  L.  Edwards,  Executive 
Secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  on 
home,  school,  institution  and  community.  Pub- 
lishes monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics; 
office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  of  Business  Manager,  101  East  20th  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC.  —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  prevent 
destitution,  disease  and  social  deterioration;  to 
amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  control;  to  render 
safe,  reliable  contraceptive  information  accessible 
to  all  married  persons.  Annual  membership, 
$2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) , 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD 
OF  HEARING,  INC. — Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming  or- 
ganizations. President,  Austin  A.  Hayden,  M.D., 
Chicago;  Executive  Secretary.  Betty  C.  Wright. 
1537-35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION— 450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  edu- 
cation, to  combat  prostitution  and  sex  delin- 
quency; to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign 
against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in 
organization  of  state  and  local  social-hygiene 
programs.  Annual  membership  dues  $2.00  in- 
cluding monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hmcks,  general 
director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Secretary;  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  dis- 
ease, mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  Quarterly. 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin," 
monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     THE 
PREVENTION     OF    BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Cams.  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  Elea- 
nor P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical 
and  pedagogical  knowledge  and  disseminates 
practical  information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  available 
on  request. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL    SERVICE,     INC. 

—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  Am- 
erican Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National 
office,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  District 
office  (for  social  work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Mass. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

'nexpensive  literature  which,  however  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be  adver- 

ised  to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 
column  of  Survey  Graphic  and  Midmonthly. 

RATES:— 75c  a  line  (actual) 
for  four  insertions. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Frank  J.  Bruno,  President,  St. 
Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight.  Secretary;  82  N. 
High  St..  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  ol 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Detroit.  June  11-17,  1933.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander.  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—315  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee.  President;  H.  S.  Braucher,  Sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS— 105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  23  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenomi  nationally. 
Anne  Seesholtz,  Executive  Secretary  and 

Director,  Indian  Work. 

Migrant   Work,    Edith    E.    Lowry,   Secretary 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Paist,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary;  Miss 
Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  organization 
maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries  for  advisory 
service  in  relation  to  the  work  of  1,273  local 
Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United  States  with  indus- 
trial, business,  student,  foreign  born,  Indian, 
colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  63  American 
secretaries  at  work  in  35  centers  in  12  countries 
in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 
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own  homes  as  safely  and  as  well  as  in  the  hospitals  and  at  a 

'__  .  .   ,  .    .       ,    ,  .      . 

fraction  of  the  cost.  Yet  at  this  time,  with  municipal  hospitals 

SECRETARY  of  Labor  William  N.  Doak  has  ruled  that     congested  and  the  number  of  persons  unable  to  pay  the  costs 
young  people  in  American  colleges  who  are  here  under     Of  illness  rapidly  rising,  the  city  authorities  seem  blind  to  the 
the  non-quota  student  provision  of  the  immigration  law  become     simple  economics  of  the  situation.  The  average  cost  per  day 
liable  to  arrest  and  deportation   if  they  cut  lawns,  stoke      for  the  care  of  a  sick  person  in  a  city  hospital  is  $3.58— $6.06 


in  a  communicable  disease  hospital.  The  cost  per  visit  of  a 
Henry  Street  nurse  is  $1.15.  A  person  with  an  average  ill- 
ness, says  Dr.  Alec  N.  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  Kings 
County  Medical  Society,  may  receive  adequate  medical  and 
nursing  care  at  home  for  a  week  at  the  cost  of  his  treatment 
for  two  days  in  a  hospital.  It  takes  no  Einstein  to  figure  out 
how  the  city  would  gain  by  arranging  to  care  for  the  sick  in 
their  homes. 

For  many  years  the  visiting  nurse  organizations  of  New 
York  have  relieved  the  chy  of  a  substantial  share  of  the  cost 


furnaces,  wash  dishes,  tend  babies  to  earn  money  for  tuition, 
textbooks  or  living  expenses  as  do  their  fellow-students  of 
American  citizenship.  In  a  total  campus  population  of  nearly 
a  million,  there  are  about  ten  thousand  foreign  students,  of 
whom  perhaps  twenty-five  hundred  come  under  the  "no 
work"  regulation.  Competition  is  thus  a  negligible  factor. 
Defending  his  order,  Secretary  Doak  insists  that,  in  view  of  the 
unemployment  situation,  vacation  and  part-time  jobs  should 
be  reserved  for  young  Americans  earning  their  way  through 
college.  Labor  Department  officials  admit  that  no  request  for 

such  protection  has  been  received  from  college  students  or     of  caring  for  the  sick  poor.  In  normal  years  almost  two  thirds 
from  college  authorities.  of  the  visits  of  Henry  Street  nurses  were  to  people  who  could 

The  regulation  was  denounced  as  "reactionary,  stupid  and  pay  nothing  at  all  or  at  most  a  nominal  fee — a  dime  or  a 
clearly  against  the  interests  of  the  American  people  and  their 
influence  in  the  world"  by  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University,  where  more  than  seven  hundred  foreign  students 
are  affected  by  the  new  interpretation  of  the  immigration 
law.  William  John  Cooper,  commissioner  of  education,  in  a 
press  statement  asserted  that  the  "whole  purpose  of  student 
exchange  and  of  the  granting  of  a  non-quota  status  to  alien 
students,  which  is  the  encouragement  of  international  good- 
will, is  interfered  with  if  not  wrecked  by  this  regulation  if 
it  is  enforced."  John  H.  MacCracken,  associate  director  of 
the  American  Council  of  Education,  deplores  the  ruling  and 
holds  that  an  order  which  suddenly  and  without  warning 


deprives  students  of  the  right  to  work  is  "unnecessary,  cruel 
and  unworthy  of  the  nation." 

Educators  are  taking  the  lead  in  an  effort  to  have  the  order 
rescinded. 

Save  the  Nurses — It  Pavs 

*T^HE  blind  spot  that  seems  to  simple  souls  so  prevalent 
-L  among  municipal  economists  was  never  more  in  evidence 
than  just  now  in  New  York  where  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
is  a  steadily  increasing  charge  on  community  resources.  For 
nearly  forty  years  Henry  Street  nurses  have  demonstrated 
that  the  sick  may  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  cared  for  in  their 


quarter  perhaps,  as  a  brave  gesture  of  self-respect.  But  now, 
after  the  third  winter  of  unemployment,  the  number  who 
cannot  pay  anything  has  become  an  army;  another  army  of 
new  poor,  people  who  always  before  have  paid  for  full-time 
nurses,  are  calling  for  visiting-nurse  service  at  a  fraction  of 
its  actual  cost;  and  added  to  them  all  are  thousands  of  patients 
sent  by  the  over-burdened  relief  agencies,  the  Chy  Home 
Relief  Bureau  and  by  crowded  city  institutions.  Henry  Street 
nurses  during  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  made  over 
423,000  visits,  an  enormous  increase  over  any  previous 
record.  And  with  this  overload  of  work  has  come  a  shrinkage 
of  income,  contributions  as  well  as  earnings,  which  puts  the 
organization  in  such  straits  that  unless  substantial  help  comes 
soon  its  free  service  must  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  be 
sharply  curtailed. 

And  then  what  will  the  city  do?  Its  hospitals  are  full  and 
have  been  for  many  months.  The  winter  wfll  bring  increased 
demands  upon  them.  Last  year  nurses  from  Henry  Street 
cared  for  more  than  13,000  mothers  before  or  after  child- 
birth and  tended  more  than  1 0,000  newborn  babies.  Is  the 
city  prepared  to  take  this  on  if  the  nursing  service  breaks 
down ' 

Under  the  Wickes  Law,  which  created  the  Temporary 
.Emergency  Relief  Administration,  New  York  City  has 
authority  to  provide  for  the  home  care  of  the  destitute  sick 
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unemployed  with  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  that  care  refunded 
by  the  state.  When  the  unemployment  situation  became  acute 
and  difficulties  now  critical  first  became  apparent,  the  county 
medical  societies  and  the  visiting-nurse  services  of  the  city 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  whole  care  of  the  sick  eligible  for 
state  relief  by  which  neighborhood  doctors  would  attend  at 
an  agreed  fee  of  $2  and  visiting-nurse  services  would  give 
care  at  $1  per  visit.  The  plan  was  approved  by  the  Welfare 
Council's  Coordinating  Committee  acting  in  its  capacity  as 
adviser  to  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare  and  was  accepted 
by  the  Home  Relief  Bureau.  But  no  funds  were  especially 
earmarked  for  the  purpose  and  so  great  was  the  pressure  on 
the  Bureau  for  the  bare  necessities  of  food  and  shelter  that 
the  plan  was  never  put  into  effective  operation.  The  general 
impression  seemed  to  be  that  some  way,  somehow,  the  doctors 
and  nurses  would  carry  on — but  the  nurses,  regretfully, 
sorrowfully,  are  fast  coming  to  the  place  where  they  can 
go  no  farther. 

As  this  is  written  Felix  M.  Warburg  and  Lillian  D.  Wald, 
spokesmen  for  the  destitute  sick  unemployed  of  the  city,  are 
urging  on  the  authorities  an  assured  appropriation  of  $5000 
or  $10,000  a  month  to  make  a  beginning  in  home-nurs- 
ing care  for  the  families  under  the  care  of  the  Home  Relief 
Bureau.  Unfortunately  this  request  is  made  at  a  moment  when 
the  economy  axe  is  cutting  wide  swaths  in  city  services.  No 
one  quarrels  about  the  sharp  necessity  for  municipal  economy 
but  to  deny  or  postpone  this  appropriation  is  an  economy  so 
short-sighted  as  to  merit  no  consideration  whatsoever.  It 
threatens  to  bring  to  city  institutions  a  load  which  will  break 
their  backs  and  to  thousands  of  helpless  people,  worn  down 
by  months  of  anxiety  and  deprivation,  fresh  burdens  of  hard- 
ship and  suffering.  And  in  plain  dollars  and  cents  it  just 
doesn't  add  up.  The  appropriation  should  be  made — and 
quickly.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against  it  is  that  it 
doesn't  begin  to  be  enough. 

The  Government's  Job 

NOW  and  again  there  comes  a  story  of  "peonage"  from 
the  South,  of  Negro  laborers  held  in  virtual  slavery, 
forced  to  work  for  wages  far  below  the  subsistence  level,  of 
long  hours,  miserable  working  conditions,  dishonest  account- 
ing, brutal  punishment.  Such  a  story  is  contained  in  the  report 
of  a  survey  of  conditions  among  Negroes,  not  on  Georgia 
highways  nor  back-country  plantations,  but  on  a  federal  job, 
the  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Project.  It  was  recently  laid 
before  General  G.  B.  Pillsbury,  assistant  chief  of  engineers, 
by  Helen  Boardman,  a  former  Red  Cross  worker,  who  visited 
twenty-two  labor  camps  as  an  investigator  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  obtain- 
ing her  data  by  her  own  observation,  by  interviewing  white 
contractors  and  foremen,  editors,  welfare  workers,  and  those 
of  the  Negro  laborers  not  too  intimidated  to  talk. 

Miss  Boardman  stated  that  in  the  contractors'  camps  con- 
ditions for  Negroes  were,  without  exception,  "unspeakable," 
though  in  the  same  camps  white  workers  were  comfortably 
housed,  well  fed  and  well  paid.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
project  is  ahead  of  schedule,  Negro  laborers  work  from  1 2  to 
1 6  hours  a  day,  even  those  who  toil  in  mosquito-infested 
swamps,  where  the  mercury  often  stood  at  120  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer  days  when  she  was  making  her  study. 
The  wage-rates  run  from  $i  to  $2.50  a  day,  the  paydays  are 
irregular,  and  in  many  instances  deductions  for  "tent  rent," 
supplies  from  the  commissaries  (run  by  the  contractors), 


drinking  water  and  so  on  leave  the  worker  with  no  cash 
balance  to  his  credit.  Further,  she  reported, 

brutality  in  the  camps  is  the  rule.  .  .  .  Women  were  beaten  for 
not  having  meals  ready  on  time.  Two  men  were  beaten  and  dis- 
charged for  refusing  night  work  after  having  worked  all  day.  Some 
of  the  contractors  and  foremen  were  armed  with  rifles.  I  saw  them 
myself.  ...  All  the  workers  were  terrified  and  afraid  to  talk. 
They  would  talk  only  if  no  white  people  other  than  myself  were  in 
sight,  and  then  only  if  they  were  introduced  by  someone  whom 
they  knew. 

Miss  Boardman  blamed  the  contract  system  used  by  the 
War  Department  for  the  worst  abuses.  At  the  government 
camp  at  Wayside,  Miss.,  she  reported  that  conditions  were 
much  better,  with  higher  wages,  sanitary  conditions,  no  com- 
missary, regular  paydays  with  "nothing  withheld  on  any 
pretext."  Even  at  this  camp,  however,  the  men  were  working 
twelve  hours  on  both  day  and  night  shifts. 

Senator  Wagner  of  New  York  has  promised  the  N.  A.  A. 
C.  P.  that  he  will  introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  a  Senatorial 
investigation  of  the  conditions  reported  in  the  Mississippi 
River  camps. 

Why  Miners  Strike 

BATTLE,  murder  and  sudden  death  in  southern  Illinois 
keep  the  soft-coal  miners  of  District  12  in  the  news. 
The  trouble  started  last  summer  when  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  accepted  a  cut  in  the  basic  wage- 
rate  from  $6. 10  to  $5  a  day.  Since  1928,  when  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  negotiated  the  agreement  that 
sent  the  rate  from  $7.50  to  $6.10,  the  miners'  earnings  have 
averaged  $500  to  $700  a  year.  The  membership  rejected  the 
new  cut  by  a  vote  of  25,000  to  1 0,000.  Union  officials  ordered 
another  referendum.  There  were  open  charges  of  fraud  when 
district  officials  announced  the  second  set  of  ballots  had  been 
stolen.  President  Lewis  immediately  declared  a  state  of  emer- 
gency and  signed  the  agreement.  Violence  has  marked  the 
strike  that  followed.  Late  last  month,  for  example,  National 
Guardsmen  protecting  men  returning  to  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company  mines,  contributed  tear  gas  and  fixed  bayonets  to 
the  strained  industrial  relations  at  Taylorville.  One  man  was 
killed  and  a  score  of  others  stabbed,  shot  or  beaten  up  in  a 
riot  in  Springfield. 

The  25,000  strikers  are  up  in  arms  not  only  against  the 
operators  but  against  the  "Lewis  machine,"  which  they  claim 
has  "sold  them  out."  The  public,  seeing  only  the  wage-rate 
and  not  the  annual  earnings  nor  the  union  politics,  has  little 
sympathy  with  their  cause  at  a  time  when  $5  a  day  is  important 
money.  The  insurgents  are  loosely  organized,  their  leaders 
inexperienced,  their  war  chest  meager.  The  Red  issue  is  being 
raised  against  them.  But  in  the  strikers'  stubborn  refusal  to 
"come  back  to  the  United  and  be  good,"  as  in  the  yeasty  unrest 
in  textiles,  many  people  close  to  the  situation  see  hope  of  a 
"new  unionism,"  the  beginning  of  a  young  and  vigorous  labor 
movement  in  this  country. 

As  Maine  Went 

/^ERTAIN  timorous  folk  are,  it  is  said,  shivering  in  their 
^>  warm  beds  these  chilly  autumn  nights  at  the  thought  of 
any  political  articulateness  on  the  part  of  the  millions  of  their 
unemployed  fellow-citizens.  They  should  move  to  Maine, 
where  by  reason  of  an  old  statute,  vestigial  evidence  of  the 
social  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  unemployed  per- 
sons, forced  to  resort  to  municipal  aid  to  sustain  themselves 
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and  their  families,  arc  disfranchised.  The  law  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  well  over  a  hundred  years.  It  was  challenged  in 
1830  but  the  state  supreme  court  upheld  it  and  in  so  doing 
defined  a  pauper  as  "anyone  who  receives  municipal  aid  within 
the  ninety  days  preceding  a  state  election."  Disregarded, 
practically  forgotten  for  years,  the  law  was  dug  up  in  the  heat 
Maine's  recent  campaign  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Wellman,  chair- 
man of  the  City  Board  of  Registration  of  Lcwiston,  who 
demanded  from  the  overseer  of  the  poor  the  name  of  every 
person  of  voting  age  on  the  relief  list.  In  spite  of  protests  Mrs. 
Iman  and  her  board  removed  from  the  election  rolls  the 
names  of  350  citizens  whose  only  offense,  so  far  as  any  one 
could  discover,  was  their  inability  to  get  enough  work  to 
support  themselves.  The  town  buzzed  and  irate  citizens 
petitioned  President  Hoover,  but  Mrs.  \Vellman  stood  pat, 
according  to  The  Portland  Evening  News,  with  the  sage  ob- 
servation, "Elections  have  been  won  and  lost  by  less  than 
350  votes." 

Stimulated  by  Lewiston's  example,  the  Board  of  Registra- 
tion in  Watervflle  called  for  the  "pauper"  roll,  and  proceeded 
to  separate  1 29  voters  from  the  privilege  of  expressing  them- 
selves. Thus  a  fairly  good  beginning  was  made  in  what,  un- 
employment destitution  being  what  it  is,  might  be  extended 
into  a  highly  useful  instrument  in  practical  politics  not  only  in 
Maine  but  in  other  states  where  similar  out-moded  laws  have 
been  permitted  to  linger  on  the  statute  books. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  the  various  Unemployed  Citizens 
Leagues  which  are  springing  up  hardily  over  the  country, — a 
combing  of  the  statute  books  and  a  vigorous  drive  for  the 
removal  of  laws  which  in  times  like  these  deprive  the  un- 
employed destitute  citizen  of  his  vote  and  reduce  him  at  the 
polls  to  the  stature  of  an  imbecile  or  a  criminal. 

Twenty  Good  Years 

MADE  up  of  a  series  of  studies  of  Negro  education  and 
race  relations  in  this  country  and  in  Africa,  the  twenty- 
year  report  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  (191 1-31 )  is  hearten- 
ing reading.  The  greatest  improvement  in  race  relations, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  president  of  the  fund,  records,  has  been 
"in  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States,  where  a  group 
of  younger  white  men,  born  since  slavery  and  with  the  best 
background  of  family  and  education,  are  entering  in  in- 
creasing numbers  into  the  movement  to  cooperate  with  the 
best  Negro  group  in  improving  conditions." 

Though  the  gains  in  Negro  education  since  1911  have  been 
great,  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  the  fund's  educational  director, 
points  out  that  a  fourth  of  the  Negro  children  of  school  age 
were  out  of  school  in  1 93 1 .  In  addition  to  the  studies  made  by 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  its  financial  contributions  to 
N  _-ro  schools,  colleges  and  educational  organizations, 
southern  communities  have  had  the  aid  of  many  other  groups 
in  bringing  up  the  standard  of  Negro  education,  notably  the 
Rosenwald,  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  and  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  With  this  help,  "even-  type  of  Negro  school  from 
the  little  rural  school  to  the  colleges,  universities  and  profes- 
sional institutions  has  improved  in  quantity  and  quality."  While 
recent  emphasis  has  been  on  higher  education,  Dr.  Jones 
suggests  that  the  time  may  have  come  for  attention  to  swing 
back  to  elementary  schools  and  practical  training. 

The  sharp  need  for  continuing  help  from  such  agencies  as 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  if  the  gains  of  the  last  twenty  years 
are  not  to  be  wiped  out  by  "hard  times,"  is  indicated  by  current 
reports  from  the  South.  In  many  communities  schools  are  to 


be  open  only  five  or  six  months  this  winter  for  white  children, 
and  half  that  rime  or  less  for  Negroes.  In  some  counties  all 
schools,  white  and  Negro,  are  closed. 


Play  at  a  Profit 


WITH  commercial  amusement  promoters  bewailing  the 
ruinous  effect  of  hard  times  on  their  enterprises,  Play- 
land,  the  public  amusement  resort  of  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  turned  over  to  the  Park  Commission  the  neat 
profit  of  $325,000  for  the  season  of  1932,  its  fifth  of  opera- 
tion, proving,  it  would  seem,  that  people  are  still  willing  to 
pay  for  amusement  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  they  want. 

From  the  day  it  opened,  opposed  from  many  quarters  and 
stigmatized  as  somebody  or  other's  folly,  this  seven-million- 
dollar  recreation  center  has  never  failed  to  return  a  profit, 
and  a  profit  that  is  not  just  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  From  its 
income,  before  it  can  count  itself  out  of  the  red,  it  must  pay 
interest,  depreciation,  6  percent  of  its  net  to  assist  in  other 
park  maintenance,  and  must  set  aside  funds  to  amortize  its 
bonds  in  eighteen  years.  That  it  has  done  this  in  bad  times  as 
well  as  good,  that  it  has  kept  its  attractions  at  a  high  standard 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  citizens  and  has  made 
money  besides  is  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  original  concept 
and  a  demonstration  of  what  public  management  can  do  if 
it  will. 

More  people  visited  Playland  this  season,  just  closed,  than 
last  but  they  spent  less  money.  Patronage  increased  10.15 
percent  while  gross  earnings  dropped  13.24  percent.  In  all 
3,823,369  persons  visited  the  resort  of  whom  nearly  half 
came  in  their  own  automobiles.  Some  825,000  arrived  in 
buses — that's  a  lot  of  picnics — and  the  rest  in  taxis,  boats, 
afoot  and  ahorse.  The  use  of  the  beach  gives  an  inkling  of 
the  way  people  are  stretching  their  pleasure  money.  Ten- 
cent  admissions  to  the  beach  enclosure  increased  66  percent, 
but  bathhouse  receipts  fell  off  10  percent,  the  answer  being 
that  people  who  could  no  longer  pay  for  a  bathhouse  got  their 
swim  anyway  by  coming  with  their  bathing  suits  on  under 
their  street  clothes. 

In  Playland,  Westchester  County  has  established  a  social 
and  recreational  institution  rich  in  human  values,  and  has 
made  of  it  a  lucrative  business. 

Instalment  Taxes 

TO  facilitate  the  payment  of  taxes  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  delinquencies  is  legion,  the  city  council  of 
Detroit  has  worked  out  a  plan  with  the  banks,  whereby  the 
latter  will  take  over  the  task  of  receiving  taxes  paid  on  the 
instalment  plan,  without  direct  profit  to  the  banks  partici- 
pating. According  to  Municipal  Reference  Notes  published 
by  the  New  York  Public  Library,  each  depositor  in  a  so-called 
Taxpayers'  Club  agrees  to  make  fifty  weekly  payments  in  a 
special  bank  account  totalling  the  estimated  amount  of  his 
taxes.  The  first  "club"  was  opened  in  June.  Accounts  cannot 
be  withdrawn  by  a  depositor  until  June  30,  1933  upon  proper 
presentation  of  his  bank  book  and  withdrawal  order  as  evi- 
denced in  his  tax  notice  or  statement  mailed  directly  to  him 
by  the  city  treasurer.  Perhaps  if  other  cities  adopted  this  plan, 
which  entails  no  extra  burden  on  the  tax-collecting  ma- 
chinery, more  taxes  would  be  forthcoming.  And  incidentally 
this  method  encourages  habits  of  thrift  in  the  individual — if 
anyone  needs  such  training  at  this  rime. 


Strategy  of  the  Fourth  Year 


O  the  accompaniment  of  clicking  cameras,  under 
the  spreading  trees  of  the  White  House  grounds, 
President  Hoover  on  September  1 5  formally  opened 
the  Welfare  and  Relief  Mobilization  of  1932.  Beside  him 
sat  Newton  D.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  of  sixty  which  the  Association  of  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  has  mustered  as  "the  backbone  and  spear- 
head" of  the  effort  to  fortify  local  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port of  social  work.  Around  him  were  grouped  some  thirty 
men  and  women  of  national  importance.  Before  him  were  an 
audience  of  five  hundred,  hand-picked  for  their  leadership  in 
building  and  upholding  the  social-welfare  structure  of  the 
country. 

They  were  sober  and  serious  people  whom  Mr.  Hoover 
faced,  people  worn  down  by  three  winters  of  struggle  with 
the  aftermath  of  economic  dislocation  with  no  illusions  about 
the  realities  of  the  winter  ahead.  And  it  was  a  sober  and  serious 
Mr.  Hoover  who  addressed  them,  a  Mr.  Hoover  aware  of 
the  human  equation  in  the  national  distress. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  a  depression  could  be  regarded  only 
as  a  depression  of  business.  It  must  be  regarded  now  as  something 
deeper,  involving  a  social  responsibility  not  merely  for  measures 
helpful  to  the  restoration  of  business,  for  fundamentally  they  are 
actions  on  behalf  of  those  whom  business  has  ceased  to  be  able  to 
employ.  They  are  not  the  authors  of  the  misery  which  is  upon 
the  land.  They  are  its  victims. 

Four  definite  tasks,  he  said,  confront  the  people  of  this  country : 

The  first  is  to  see  that  no  man,  woman  or  child  shall  go  hungry 
or  unsheltered  through  the  approaching  winter. 

The  second  is  to  see  that  our  great  benevolent  agencies  for 
character  building,  for  hospitalization,  for  care  of  children  and  all 
the  vast  number  of  agencies  of  voluntary  solicitude  for  the  less 
fortunate  are  maintained  in  full  strength. 

The  third  is  to  maintain  the  bedrock  principle  of  our  liberties 
by  the  full  mobilization  of  individual  and  local  resources  and 
responsibilities. 

The  fourth  is  that  we  may  maintain  the  spiritual  impulses  in 
our  peoples  for  generous  giving  and  generous  service — in  the 
spirit  that  each  is  his  brother's  keeper. 

There  were  those  in  the  audience  who  would  have  liked 
to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  interpretation  of  public- 
health  statistics  as  indicating  that  "through  an  aroused  sense  of 
public  responsibility  those  in  destitution  and  their  children  are 
receiving  actually  more  regular  and  more  adequate  health 
care  than  even  in  normal  times."  And  there  were  those  with 
long  memories  who  cocked  an  ear  at  the  personal  pronoun 
when  he  said: 

.  .  .  before  the  close  of  the  last  Congress  I  secured  to  the 
Red  Cross  85,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  500,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  an  authorization  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
advance  $300,000,000  to  such  states  as  could  not  finance  them- 
selves to  care  for  distress. 

But  there  were  none  who  did  not  welcome  his  assurance, 


to  the  President's  charge.  While  he  in  no  way  minimized  the 
obligation  to  meet  relief  needs  he  emphasized  his  conviction 
that 

.  .  .  we  must  not  let  the  size  of  the  mere  relief  needs  in  the 
present  emergency  lead  us  to  forget  that  relief  to  be  wholesome 
and  helpful  must  be  accompanied  by  the  kind  of  personal  interest, 
which  under  the  name  of  welfare  or  character-building  work,  has 
become  inseparable  from  relief  work  in  normal  times. 

We  must  all  be  very  much  concerned  to  preserve  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  self-reliance  and  civic  virtue  of  our  adult  unemployed  who 
this  winter,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  must  see  themselves 
and  their  families  partially  or  wholly  charges  upon  the  bounty  of 
their  fellows.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  wounds  caused  by  such 
dependence  are  deep.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  their 
being  dangerous. 

In  the  luxurious  setting  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  the  con- 
ference partook  of  one  of  those  two-dollar  meals  which  seem 
indispensable  to  any  consideration  of  the  problems  of  those 
whom  Senator  Pomerene  called  "God's  poor."  "In  Rich- 
mond," said  Arthur  Guild  as  he  surveyed  the  tempting  mixed 
grill  set  before  him,  "a  family  of  seven  has  a  weekly  food 
allowance  of  $2."  At  this  session  Walter  S.  Gifford,  lately 
chairman  of  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment 
Relief,  reminded  his  hearers  that  public  relief  usually  tends  to 
become  mass  relief  and  that  "to  have  nothing  but  mass  relief 
will  work  an  unthinkable  hardship  on  many."  The  number 
of  those  permanently  disabled  as  a  result  of  the  depression 
will  depend,  he  said,  upon 

how  adequate  and  intelligent  our  relief  is  now  and  how 
adequate  and  sympathetic  our  reconstruction  work  is  as  we  come 
out  of  the  depression  .  .  .  for  there  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
whose  bodies  have  been  kept  alive  by  public  funds,  whose  courage 
and  patience  and  ultimate  return  to  normal  life  are  dependent  on 
that  army  of  human  sympathy  made  up  of  the  privately  supported 
societies. 

THE  summation  of  the  powers  and  policies  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  made  by  Atlee  Pomerene, 
chairman  of  that  body  was,  he  said,  "the  true  interpretation 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  must  function."  An  extended  report 
of  his  remarks  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

Professional  folk,  those  on  whom  rest  the  lion's  share  of 
the  obligation  to  translate  the  inspiration  of  the  conference 
into  the  cold  hard  terms  of  money-raising,  found  good  red 
meat  in  the  addresses  of  C.  M.  Bookman  of  Cincinnati  and 
Louis  E.  Kirstein  of  Boston.  Both  were  so  sound  and  realistic 
that  The  Survey  offers  them  herewith,  in  substance,  to  its 
readers. 

The  dinner  meeting  which  closed  the  formal  conference 
was  addressed  by  Harvey  D.  Gibson  of  New  York,  Fred 
Hoke  of  Indianapolis  and  Joseph  Scott  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
served  up  a  melange  of  the  sobriety  of  the  New  York  financier, 
the  humor  of  the  Hoosier  business  man  and  the  oratory  of  the 


conveyed  in  his  recognition  of  Mr.  Baker  as  the  successor  to      California  lawyer.  Mr.  Baker's  final  words,  five  minutes  of 


Walter  S.  Gifford,  that  official  effort  would  not  be  segregated 
this  winter  from  private  effort.  The  forces  of  organization  are 
united  under  single  leadership. 

How  deep  is  the  confidence  in  that  leadership  was  indicated 
by  the  reception  accorded  Mr.  Baker  when  he  rose  to  respond 


simple  human  reasoning,  without  sound  or  fury,  brought  the 
conference  to  a  close  on  a  high  note  of  courage  and  resolve. 
Meantime  Mr.  Baker's  committee  in  executive  session, 
had  considered  its  practical  plans  and  undertakings.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  movement,  Mr.  Baker  said,  is: 
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to  reinforce  through  all  possible  national  channels  of  informa- 
tion and  stimulation,  the  efforts  in  local  communities  to  secure 
adequate  fund*  this  fall  for  support  of  total  welfare  and  relief 
program.  No  national  fund  is  to  be  raised,  much  less  distributed. 
Complete  local  autonomy  prevails  as  to  the  method  of  both  raising 
and  distributing  the  funds. 

The  reinforcing  efforts  of  the  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee, supported  by  twenty-seven  national  agencies,  will  be 
concentrated  between  October  17  and  November  23  when 
the  greatest  number  of  community  chest  campaigns  are 
scheduled.  A  program  of  radio  broadcasts,  magazine  and 
bill-board  advertising,  motion  pictures  and  news  service  com- 
parable to  that  of  last  year  under  the  aegis  of  the  Owen  D. 
Young  committee  of  the  President's  organization,  is  assured 
through  the  cooperation  of  commercial  interests.  The  United 
Educational  Program  of  the  National  Social  Work  Council 
is  contributing  a  series  of  clip  sheets  of  factual  information 
under  the  general  tide,  Behind  the  Front  Lines.  Mrs.  Hoover 
is  heading  a  women's  division  of  the  Mobilization.  Fred  W. 
Ramsey  of  Cleveland  is  chairman  of  a  committee  to  organize 
and  direct  a  speakers'  bureau.  Another  committee  is  con- 
cerning itself  with  methods  of  stimulating  and  increasing 


contributions  which  it  hopes  to  receive  from  corporations. 

In  fact  the  Mobilization  starts  off  with  about  everything 
that  forethought,  intelligent  planning  and  leadership  can  give 
it.  Not  even  money  is  wholly  lacking,  since  the  community 
chest  cities,  with  a  keen  realization  of  the  helpfulness  of  last 
year's  reinforcement  by  the  Young  Committee,  have  them- 
selves subscribed  $17,500  as  a  minimum  essential  budget  for 
the  Mobilization.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  expenses 
of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  which 
is  administering  the  project. 

The  Washington  Conference,  guided  by  the  ubiquitous 
Allen  T.  Burns,  ran  on  ofled  wheels.  Not  a  single  flurry  dis- 
turbed the  well-conceived  and  organized  program.  A  tea 
at  the  White  House  was  a  pleasant  added  attraction.  By 
reason  of  the  exigency  of  the  times  and  the  prominence  of  the 
personalities  involved,  the  meeting  had  a  "press"  unequaled 
in  social-work  undertakings.  The  New  York  Times,  that 
sine  qua  non  of  the  New  York  publicitor,  devoted  eight 
columns  to  the  day's  proceedings.  Thus  the  Welfare  and 
Relief  Mobilization  of  1932,  backed  by  official  prestige  and 
powerful  private  influence,  got  off  to  a  flying  start.  All  that 
now  remains  is  to  get  the  money! 


The  Challenge  to  Business  Men 

By  LOUIS  E.  KIRSTEIN 

I' ice-president  William  Filene's  Sons  Co.;  president  Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  Boston 


"EAVEN  only  knows  how  many  millions  of  self- 
respecting  citizens  will  be  dependent  upon  our 
social  agencies  during  the  coming  winter!  There 
seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  number  will  constitute  the 
largest  in  our  history.  Even  if  business  should  achieve  our 
most  sanguine  hopes  during  the  coming  months  those  millions 
who  have  known  hard  times  now  for  three  years  must  un- 
questionably face  yet  harder  times  just  ahead,  harder  times 
physically  and  more  heartbreaking  times  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally. How  can  we  expect  the  millions  who  have  lost  not 
only  their  jobs  but  now  also  their  meager  savings  and  insur- 
ance and  neighborhood  credit,  to  maintain  unaided  their  hope 
and  courage  after  three  years  of  idleness  and  suffering  and 
insecurity?  Heroic  measures  must  be  adopted  in  our  respective 
communities  not  only  to  feed,  clothe  and  house  these  men 
and  their  families  but  also  to  preserve  for  them  through  our 
health,  character  and  morale-sustaining  services  some  shred  of 
faith  in  the  common  decency  of  humanity.  Give  up  these 
senices  and  we  may  as  well  face  frankly  the  certainty  of 
having  on  our  hands  when  the  depression  finally  lifts,  a  mass 
of  demoralized,  discontented,  sullen  and  perhaps  pauperized 
wage -earners.  Can  we  either  as  responsible  citizens  or  as 
practical  business  men  afford  to  run  this  risk? 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that,  even  if  with  the 
help  of  the  federal  government  we  succeed  in  preventing  stark 
hunger,  our  job  will  be  only  half  done.  We  will  still  have  to 
raise  defenses  against  the  more  subtle  dangers  that  undermine 
the  beaten  and  crushed  human  spirit  after  hunger  has  been 
appeased.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Only  by  dint  of 
the  hardest  educational  work  have  we  been  able  to  win  public 
support  of  sen-ices  for  health,  character  and  morale-building. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  this  hard-won  victory,  so  per- 


manently important  for  society,  so  specially  significant  for  the 
immediate  emergency.  Relief  funds  contain  our  guarantee 
against  the  basic  miseries  that  breed  hunger  and  disease  ;  what 
I  may  call  morale-funds  contain  our  guarantee  against  de- 
moralization. We  must  impress  upon  our  contributors  this 
vital  truth:  unemployment  which  robs  men  of  their  food  and 
shelter  also  robs  them  of  their  courage  and  hope  and  stability 
and  security,  and  their  children  of  their  fundamental  right  to 
happiness  and  health. 


ET  me  say  at  once,  however,  that  to  recognize  the  need  of 
obtaining  adequate  support  for  health,  character-building 
and  child-caring  agencies  does  not  by  any  means  suggest  a  cam- 
paign strategy  centered  upon  them.  Rather  should  we  build 
our  campaigns  around  the  entire  problem  created  by  three 
years  of  depression  and  unemployment.  Let  us  point  out  the 
primary  need  of  providing  elementary  physical  requirements 
but  let  us  also  demonstrate  that  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  need  more  than  food,  that  they  need  renewed  hope 
and  faith,  that  they  need  wholesome  recreation,  if  they  are  to 
be  saved  as  a  healthy  and  sane  citizenry  to  man  the  wheels  of 
American  industry  when  economic  processes  become  normal 
again. 

With  this  generalization  in  mind,  I  offer  here  only  a  few 
broad  suggestions  regarding  detailed  strategy.  On  the  all- 
important  matter  of  approach,  to  begin  with,  it  will  clearly 
make  a  vast  difference  whether  the  mood  of  potential  sub- 
scribers is  one  of  hopeful  optimism  as  a  result  of  upward  trends 
in  various  markets  or  one  of  continued  discouragement  and 
pessimism.  If  business  improves,  we  must  bring  home  to  our 
contributors  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  morale  of  our 
masses  until  they  are  absorbed  into  industry  again.  If,  on  the 
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other  hand,  business  improvement  has  not  really  set  in  by  the 
time  of  our  campaigns,  and  unemployment  grows  worse,  we 
must  sound  notes  that  will  penetrate  even  the  financial  gloom 
of  business  men  who  still  have  no  business. 

When  matters  of  approach  have  been  determined,  we  must 
arm  our  campaign  workers  more  than  ever  with  the  facts  of 
the  situation  for  which  they  are  seeking  provision.  The  data 
of  poverty  and  illness  are  tragically  the  same  from  year  to 
year  but  this  winter  the  usual  campaign  arguments  are  sharp- 
ened by  the  bitter  emphasis  of  our  protracted  depression. 
Though  it  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  such  an  emergency 
promises  added  punch  for  our  normal  appeals,  it  constitutes  in 
reality  a  subtle  danger.  For  so  much  has  been  written  and 
said — and  for  so  long — about  the  difficulty  of  feeding  the 
unemployed,  that  too  many  of  our  subscribers,  worried  by 
their  own  affairs,  will  be  ready  to  persuade  themselves  that 
the  mass  emergency  will  be  met,  that  they  have  done  all  they 
can,  that  the  responsibility  is  somebody  else's,  especially  the 
government's.  They  will  probably  point  to  the  increasing 
trend  toward  reliance  on  government  funds,  local  and  na- 
tional, to  supply  the  means  of  relief. 

A3AINST  this  mood  I  can  see  three  main  lines  of  argu- 
ment. First,  we  must  show  that  at  best,  government  funds 
are  supplementary ;  that  for  so  great  a  total  task  no  one  source 
can  offer  sufficient  provision.  Second,  we  must  emphasize  the 
fact  that  government  funds  will  be  available  only  for  the  most 
elementary  needs  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  and  that 
chiefly  by  private  philanthropy  must  stand  or  fall  those  agencies 
and  services  which  keep  alive  the  faith,  hope  and  courage  of 
our  millions  of  unemployed,  and  their  wives  and  children. 
Third,  we  must  show  our  prospects  that  even  when  funds 
come  from  the  government,  they  and  their  fellow  business 
men  foot  the  bill  through  increased  taxation  whether  direct 
or  indirect.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  in  an 
emergency  like  this,  whether  any  individual  will  give  as  much 
as  he  can,  but  rather  how  he  will  give  it,  voluntarily,  or 
through  further  increased  taxation.  The  unemployed  cannot 
be  left — and  will  not  long  submit — to  hunger  and  deteri- 
oration. Either  we  must  give  generously  and  voluntarily  to 
our  social  agencies  or  we  must  stop  whining  when  government 
is  forced  to  impose  the  added  taxes  required  for  succor  until 
jobs  appear. 

AMD,  purely  as  an  aside,  let  me  say  that  I  have  little 
patience  with  those  who  raise  the  hoary  cry  about  the 
"dole,"  whenever  government  funds  are  involved.  A  "dole" 
is  a  "dole"  whether  the  funds  come  from  private  charity  or 
public  treasuries.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe  in  the  dole;  but 
having  entered  this  great  crisis  without  preparedness,  there 
was  perhaps  no  other  way  of  handling  the  problem  of  taking 
care  of  the  millions  unemployed.  At  any  rate,  we  should  face 
the  fact  frankly  that  we  in  this  country  have  been  during  the 
past  three  years  on  the  most  extensive  "dole"  of  any  western 
country. 

How  can  we  bring  home  to  our  communities  that  the 
social  services  are  just  as  important  as  relief?  It  will  require, 
as  a  first  prerequisite,  a  most  careful,  patient  education  of  our 
solicitors.  Our  soliciting  personnel  has  been  too  content  in 
past  campaigns  to  base  their  appeal  on  the  elementary,  dramatic 
picture  of  fine,  respectable  people  in  danger  of  starvation,  evic- 
tion, disease  and  death.  Obviously  this  has  been  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  we  have  been  tempted  to  follow  its  promise 
of  sure  results.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  dramatize  the  slow  and  subtly 
destructive  influences  of  discouragement,  of  continuous  un- 


dernourishment, of  despair,  of  hopelessness,  which  must  per- 
meate tens  of  thousands  of  homes  in  this  country  today.  Yet 
this  is  our  task  and  this  we  must  do. 

The  real  challenge  for  us  lay  leaders,  the  business  and 
financial  men  of  the  nation,  appears  clear-cut.  Will  we  prove 
big  enough  to  assume  it  by  recognizing  our  full  responsibility 
in  the  present  emergency?  Insofar  as  responsibility  can  be  as- 
signed to  any  group  for  such  a  complex  phenomenon  as  the 
present  world-wide  economic  collapse,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  business  and  financial  group  is  plainly  indicated.  Insofar 
as  an  individualist  society  has  any  leadership,  it  is  made  up  of 
business  and  financial  men.  It  is  we  who  attract  capital,  engage 
labor,  ask  the  public  to  buy  our  wares,  set  in  motion  the 
processes  of  production  and  distribution.  It  is  we  who  extol  a 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  individual  initiative ;  it  is  we  who 
have  asked  a  mandate  from  the  people  for  its  continuance 
in  the  future. 

WE  take  these  positions  because  we  believe  that  capitalism 
can  bring  the  community  as  a  whole  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  large  social  and  economic  gains;  and  individuals, 
great  wealth.  We  must  be  willing  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  has  brought  a  by-product  of  tragic  social  evils  under 
which  we  now  lie  paralyzed,  just  when  our  productive  equip- 
ment offers  abundance  and  plenty  for  all.  Unless  we  find  ways 
of  eliminating  unemployment  and  periodic  collapse,  our  right 
to  continued  leadership  will  be  questioned,  and  rightly  so.  We 
must  be  willing,  therefore,  to  tackle  problems  of  fundamental 
reorganization.  To  deny  a  man,  able  and  anxious  to  work, 
the  right  to  work,  is  after  all  a  fundamental  wrong  and 
evidence  of  a  basic  defect  in  our  social  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion. There  is  heartening  evidence  in  a  number  of  directions 
that  its  challenge  will  not  go  unheeded. 

Meanwhile  we  must  show  ourselves  ready  to  adopt  pro- 
grams for  the  mitigation  of  inevitable  suffering  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary.  The  campaigns  of  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  will  show  whether  we  who  benefit  most  from  our 
present  way  of  doing  things  have  the  character  and  courage 
worthy  of  our  position.  The  millions  who  entrusted  us  and 
still  trust  us,  with  the  leadership  of  present  American  society, 
need  help.  Only  by  assuring  the  continuance  of  our  rounded 
community  services  can  we  guarantee  them  some  mitigation 
of  their  suffering  from  industrial  stagnation. 

We  cannot  fail  them  now.  True  leadership  cannot  afford  to 
be  stamped  as  of  the  "fair-weather"  variety.  On  the  contrary 
it  must  show  its  greatest  courage  and  resourcefulness  when 
the  storm  is  at  its  height. 

Consequently  we  must  be  ready  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
There  must  be  frank  talk  to  those  former  contributors  who 
feel  so  badly  hurt  financially  that  they  can  ask  to  be  excused 
from  further  contribution  or,  at  best,  that  they  must  reduce 
their  contributions  materially.  We  cannot  afford  to  acquiesce 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  such  attitudes.  It  is  true  that  many 
have  been  badly  dented  and  cannot  give  as  liberally  as  before. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  still  plenty  of  men  of 
wealth  in  this  country.  These  men  have  been  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  our  present  way  of  doing  things.  Though  their 
equities  may  have  shrunk,  their  wealth  is  still  relatively  great. 
We  must  make  them  realize  that  of  all  people  living  in  the 
United  States  today,  they  have  least  legitimate  grounds  for 
sympathy.  As  long  as  they  have  wealth,  they  must  give,  if  only 
to  save  that  which  they  still  have ! 

Finally,  one  of  our  weightiest  arguments  in  coming  cam- 
paigns is  that  to  prove  equal  to  the  needs  of  this  time  of  depres- 
sion is  merely  "good  business."  It  need  not  be  repeated  to  a 
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group  of  practical  men  of  affairs  that  industrial  prosperity  is  insecure  society.  Let  us  fail  to  provide  them  and  we  may  find 

impossible  without  a  force  of  fit,  skilled  and  loyal  labor.  We  our  workers  returning  to  industry  not  only  with  weaker 

have  long  prided  ourselves  in  this  country  upon  the  outstand-  bodies  but  with  a  resentment  that  will  not  easily   forget 

ing  quality  of  our  workers.  But  a  protracted  period  of  depres-  or  forgive. 

skm  inevitably  undermines  men's  health  and  courage  and  For  all  its  many-sided  persuasiveness,  it  is  a  stern  job — this 

efficiency.  \Vfll  such  men  be  able  to  bring  back  to  industry  the  job  before  us.  But  if  we  approach  it  with  fighting  spirit  and 

stamina  and  esprit  which  are  a  prerequisite  to  any  sustained  stout  heart,  we  need  have  no  fear.  America  historically  wel- 

prosperity :  \Ve  have  already  recognized  the  wisdom  of  reserve  comes  sternness  in  its  tasks  as  a  test  of  its  mettle.  We  are  a 

funds  for  maintaining  our  machines,  our  equipment  and  people  who  conquered  a  continent,  raised  it  from  civil  dis- 

dividends  for  our  stockholders.  We  have  not  yet  made  the  niption,  and  not  only  fought  in  but  also  fed  the  hungry  and 

obvious  extension  of  this  wise  accounting  practice  to  our  chief  destitute  of  the  Great  War.  Having  done  all  this  in  a  little 

national  asset  —  our  workers.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  extension  over  a  century,  are  we  to  be  conquered  now  by  the  forces  of 

wfll  be  made  in  the  near  future,  voluntarily,  if  business  men  stagnation?  I  think  not!  Let  us  but  awaken  our  people  to  the 

can  also  be  statesmen  aware  that  continuing,  long-run  profits  full  significance  of  our  great  past ;  we  cannot  then  fail  to 

lie  only  in  mass  security ;  compulsorily,  if  they  remain  mere  obtain  during  the  coming  months  funds  sufficient  not  only  to 

business  men  interested  only  in  immediate  profits.  Until  we  appease  hunger,  but  also  to  maintain  those  social  institutions 

do  this,  our  community  funds  are  among  other  things  a  which  help  men  to  retain  their  self-confidence  and  self-respect, 

recognition  of  the  rights  of  men  to  some  protection  in  an  the  two  qualities  which  make  a  man  really  a  man. 


What  the  Social  Agencies  Must  Do 

By  C.  M.  BOOKMAN 
Executive  Director  the  Community  Chest  of  Cincinnati 

^HERE  has  not  been  sufficient  money  available  from  already  faced  this  issue  squarely.  All  should  do  so  before  this 

all  sources  to  provide  adequate  relief  to  the  unem-  year's  campaign  goal  is  set.  If  additional  salary  reductions  are 

ployed.  Largely  because  of  this  fact,  the  giver  is  not  made  this  year  the  public  should  be  told  exactly  what  has 

questioning  the  present  use  made  of  funds  entrusted  to  com-  already  been  done. 

munity  chests.  He  believes  that  some  of  the  work  can  be  The  general  set-up  of  social  work,  so  far  as  its  overhead  ex- 
discontinued  and  the  money  used  for  unemployment  relief,  penditure  is  concerned,  should  be  considered  next.  Agencies 
\\  hile  he  may  not  openly  charge  extravagance  of  operation,  have  been  generally  grouped  along  functional  lines  and,  in 
he  does  think  that  great  economies  can  be  practiced  by  social  many  instances,  committees  created  at  considerable  expense  to 
agencies.  His  confidence  has  been  shaken  somewhat  and  it  study  specific  social  problems  and  to  organize  ways  and  means 
must  be  restored.  He  must  be  convinced  of  wise,  economical  of  solving  them.  There  have  been  health  federations,  famfly- 
and  sensible  operation  under  present  conditions  if  he  is  to  give  welfare  committees,  children's  bureaus  and  the  like.  We  can- 
as  he  should.  He  has  economized  in  his  business  and  personal  not  overestimate  the  value  of  such  committees  because  we 
life  and  he  expects,  and  rightly  so,  social  work  to  economize  know  the  sound  contribution  they  have  made  in  the  develop- 
also.  Unfortunately,  these  economies  must  be  made  under  ment  of  social  work  and  in  the  meeting  of  social  needs.  Func- 
pressure  and  without  sufficient  time  to  plan  carefully.  There  tional  committees  should  be  continued,  but  the  expense  of 
is  danger  of  doing  irreparable  damage  to  the  social  work  we  their  operation  must  be  reduced.  Programs  must  be  simplified 
have  built  up  at  such  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  workers  assigned  temporarily  to  work  more  directly  bear- 
This  must  be  avoided  if  possible.  ing  upon  present  necessities. 

The  community  chest  administration  expense  should  be  the 

first  to  undergo  careful  examination.  Since  the  methods  of  TT  IS  necessary  to  reach  agreements  with  the  agencies  prior 
economizing  to  be  practiced  by  the  chest  wQl  be  reflected  in  the  ••-  to  the  campaign  on  certain  general  lines  of  retrenchment 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  separate  agencies,  their  representatives  that  must  be  practiced  by  all.  Specific  items  in  the  budgets  of 
should  be  called  into  conference  to  help  determine  where  the  many  agencies  should  show  a  substantial  reduction :  salaries,  re- 
chest  expenses  can  be  reduced  and  the  public  should  be  in-  placement  and  building  upkeep,  food,  traveling  expense  and 
formed  in  detail  of  the  action  decided  upon.  others.  Agreements  can  proBably  be  reached,  if  h  is  thought 

Consideration  of  budgets  at  once  brings  to  the  front  salaries  wise,  on  the  scope  of  educational  and  recreational  efforts  as  well 
and  wages.  Social  work  is  largely  personal  service  and  requires  as  many  others.  The  agencies  should  be  asked  to  examine  every 
a  large  personnel.  Consequently  a  considerable  percent  of  the  item  of  expense  to  see  where  savings  can  be  effected.  Prelimin- 
expenditures  is  for  salaries.  We  know  that  the  average  pay  of  ary  estimates  can  then  be  made  by  each  agency.  I  shall  not 
social  workers  is  much  less  than  is  received  by  other  professions  set  an  arbitrary  figure,  but  careful  study  of  conditions  con- 
that  call  for  the  same  degree  of  preparation  and  ability.  We  vinces  me  that  a  very  substantial  reduction  wfll  be  required  in 
know  the  need  of  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  service  that  the  amount  requested  from  the  public  for  the  regular  work 
better  compensation  has  introduced.  Nevertheless,  if  adequate  of  the  agencies,  relief  and  general  unemployment  needs  ex- 
reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  budgets  of  agencies  and  in  the  cepted.  This  is  not  merely  submitting  to  public  pressure,  h 
operation  of  the  chest — the  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  is  not  merely  taking  into  consideration  giving  possibilities.  It 
wages  must  be  less.  Many  chests  and  social  agencies  have  is  facing  conditions  as  they  are. 
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It  would  seem  best  not  to  budget  a  definite  amount  for  each 
individual  agency  prior  to  the  campaign.  Somewhat  arbi- 
trarily, but  nevertheless  based  upon  agreement  reached  with 
the  agencies,  a  reduction  in  the  total  budget  should  be  de- 
termined. Budget-making  should  be  a  continuous  process  over 
the  next  twelve  months.  The  amount  that  will  be  raised  in 
the  campaign  is  uncertain ;  loss  in  income  from  other  sources 
will  occur,  and  the  effect  that  reduced  income  from  all  sources 
will  have  upon  the  effectiveness  of  programs  cannot  be  de- 
termined in  advance.  We  should  not  make  arbitrary  decisions 
on  what  agencies  should  be  eliminated,  what  ones  should  be 
combined  and  what  functions  curtailed — except  in  a  limited 
way.  However,  a  goal  must  be  set  and  each  agency,  either 
before  or  immediately  after  the  campaign,  must  have  a  rea- 
sonable indication  of  a  minimum  amount  it  can  expect.  While 
I  realize,  in  setting  this  minimum  amount,  that  a  horizontal 
cut  in  budgets  would  be  indefensible — unless  later  corrections 
are  contemplated,  it  does  offer  safeguarding  qualities  that 
should  be  considered  before  a  final  method  is  determined.  The 
objective  we  should  have  in  mind  is  a  balanced  budget  and 
the  soundest  social  program  possible  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

IN  ESTIMATING  budget  needs  this  year,  we  must  give 
unusual  consideration  to  sources  of  income  other  than  the 
chest.  Agency  programs  are  dependent  upon  several  sources  of 
income:  payments  for  services  rendered,  endowments,  tax 
funds,  as  well  as  private  contributions.  Practically  half  of  the 
income  of  agencies  is  derived  from  earnings.  Income  from 
these  sources  has  taken  a  sudden  drop  and  will  be  still  more 
uncertain  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  public  must  be 
made  to  understand  better  than  it  now  does  the  losses  suffered 
in  the  earning  power  of  social  agencies  in  every  direction  and 
the  effect  this  will  have  on  their  work.  Some  agencies  may 
find  it  impossible  to  operate  because  of  such  loss,  others  may 
decide  to  combine  their  efforts,  in  others  it  may  be  advisable 
to  make  up  part  of  the  loss  in  earnings  from  private  gifts.  It 
seems  wise  to  recommend  that  an  amount  be  budgeted  for 
this  purpose.  Deficits  will  be  extremely  dangerous  as  social 
work  adjusts  itself  to  changed  conditions  over  the  months 
ahead  and,  in  general,  should  not  be  permitted.  The  future 
income  of  social  work  must  not  be  mortgaged  too  heavily. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  see  necessary  social  work  crippled 
beyond  recovery,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  place  upon 
taxation  the  lion's  share  of  the  unemployment  relief  load.  This 
is  an  instance  in  which  private  giving  should  supplement  public 
funds  and  not  the  reverse.  At  the  same  time,  private  giving 
must  and  should  carry  part  of  the  load — some  of  the  direct 
relief,  and  especially  much  of  the  extra  required  for  health, 
children's  work  and  prevention  of  delinquency  which  unem- 
ployment has  caused. 

WHETHER  the  entire  goal,  including  unemployment 
needs,  should  be  less  than  the  amount  raised  last  year, 
the  same  amount,  or  more,  must  be  a  matter  for  local  deter- 
mination. In  my  judgment,  in  most  cities  the  goal  should  be  ap- 
proximately the  amount  actually  raised  in  the  last  campaign.  If 
the  estimated  budgets  of  the  agencies  have  been  set  according  to 
these  recommendations,  we  can  include  in  our  campaign  goal 
from  10  percent  to  2O  percent  of  the  total  for  direct  un- 
employment purposes — relief,  health  work,  child-care,  de- 
linquency prevention,  etc.  The  entire  amount  asked  now  be- 
comes an  emergency  request.  In  the  campaigns  this  fall,  we 
must  not  permit  the  public  to  believe  that  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  only  are  "unemployment  relief"  and  that  these  other 


activities  are  not  directly  and  vitally  meeting  emergency 
needs  as  well  as  holding  out  some  hope  for  sound  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  when  the  emergency  has  passed. 

More  money  than  we  even  now  contemplate  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  direct  relief  needs  during  the  coming  winter. 
It  will  take  the  entire  amount  appropriated  by  Congress, 
definite  financial  assistance  by  the  states  and  local  govern- 
mental units,  and  the  maximum  of  private  giving  if  we  are  to 
come  through  next  winter  as  satisfactorily  as  we  came  through 
last  winter.  Not  enough  money  will  be  available  to  do  the  job 
in  a  wholly  satisfactory  way.  Relief  needs  are  easily  dramatized 
for  direct  contact  with  those  needing  relief  has  been  experi- 
enced by  all.  The  need  for  other  services  is  not  so  clearly  un- 
derstood and  should  receive  particular  attention.  Not  only 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  must  be  provided — but  health  safe- 
guarded, children  protected,  family  life  and  morale  preserved, 
the  young  people  given  a  chance.  All  this  is  necessary  if  the 
emergency  is  to  be  met. 

That  part  of  the  social  program,  preventive  in  its  nature, 
constructive  in  its  purpose,  that  part  that  builds  for  the  future, 
whether  in  a  family-welfare  agency,  a  health  agency  or  a 
youth  program,  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  this  winter. 
All  of  us  will  admit  that  material  aid  must  come  first,  and 
unless  sufficient  money  can  be  secured  to  supply  a  reasonable 
amount  of  such  relief,  other  programs  must  give  way.  During 
the  war  we  sacrificed  that  we  might  give  millions  to  purely 
recreational  programs,  to  programs  whose  sole  purpose  was 
to  build  up  morale,  for  without  morale  we  knew  the  war 
could  not  be  won.  Have  we  forgotten  the  lessons  taught  us  by 
the  war?  No  soldier  in  the  trenches  needed  more  greatly  con- 
scious efforts  directed  towards  upholding  his  spirits  and 
strengthening  his  courage  than  do  the  victims  of  this  economic 
depression. 

NOT  only  does  the  present  require  that  the  morale  of  our 
unemployed  and  their  families  be  maintained  and 
strengthened  but  the  future  of  our  nation  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  such  action.  From  this  standpoint  alone  we  must 
not  permit  the  scrapping  of  those  programs  that  are  needed 
now  and  which  build  for  the  future.  Those  who  favor  such  a 
policy  have  not  considered  its  effects  either  on  the  present  or  the 
future.  We  must  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  of  financial  exhaustion  in  this  country  where  the 
only  way  to  provide  food  to  the  millions  unable  to  secure  work, 
is  through  selling  out  the  future,  especially  through  mortgaging 
future  expectancies  for  our  boys  and  girls.  While  the  economic 
and  social  order  is  out  of  gear  and  business  can  no  longer  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  that  stabilizing  and  character- 
building  influence  which  work  provides,  society  must  provide 
it  in  other  ways.  Organized  government  and  organized  social 
work  stand  between  millions  and  absolute  despair.  The  safety 
of  business,  of  government,  of  civilization,  demands  that  what- 
ever sacrifice  is  required  must  be  made  in  the  interest  of  present 
safety  and  future  opportunities. 

Some  givers  may  feel  that  other  methods  of  meeting  the 
emergency  should  have  been  adopted.  Some  will  say,  "If  we 
are  required  to  pay  taxes  for  these  purposes,  why  insist  upon 
private  giving?"  Others  will  oppose  the  public  dole.  All  of 
us  believe  that  better  methods  can  and  must  be  worked  out 
for  meeting  such  emergencies  in  the  future;  but  so  far  as  the 
coming  winter's  needs  are  concerned,  conditions  have  been 
laid  down  for  us.  These  conditions  call  for  a  complete  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  nation.  The  part  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  to  take  has  been  determined  by  Congress.  In  setting 
our  campaign  goals  we  have  leaned  heavily  upon  local  and 
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state  tax  support.  The  pan  asked  from  private  sources  is 
merely  to  supplement  tax  support.  The  simple  statement  of 
fact  is  that  all  available  tax  support  is  needed  and  the  con- 
tributions of  corporations,  business  concerns  and  individuals 
are  required  if  real  suffering  is  to  be  averted  this  coming  win- 
ter, and  if  a  staggering  price  is  not  to  be  paid  in  the  future 
for  our  failure  to  meet  the  present  issue.  Business  organiza- 
tions, as  such,  should  give  since  business  has  found  it  necessary 
to  throw  upon  taxation  and  private  philanthropy  a  large  per 
cent  of  its  employes.  These  men  and  women  contributed  their 
strength  to  building  up  the  capital  assets  of  the  nation.  They 
are  now  public  charges.  They  are  also  our  fellow-citizens  and 


our  future  working  force.  Despite  the  fact  that  corporations 
have  reduced  dividends  or  suspended  them  for  the  time  being, 
despite  the  lack  of  present  earning  power,  despite  reduced  in- 
come of  individuals — a  confidence  in  the  future  as  well  as 
concern  for  the  present  must  be  created  that  will,  if  necessary, 
tap  capital  assets  and  reserves  so  that  present  needs  can  be  met 
and  future  security  assured. 

The  real  strategy  in  this  fall's  campaigns  lies  in  establishing 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  entire  goal  and  in  developing  a 
nation-wide  offensive  with  counterparts  in  each  local  com- 
munity. In  social  work  as  in  business,  we  must  "move  from 
defense  to  powerful  attack  along  the  whole  national  front." 


Contract  Work-Relief 


By  FLORENCE  PETERSON 

Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Unemployment,  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission 


"HEN  Wisconsin  in  April  1931  took  measures  to 
telescope  its  three-year  grade-crossing  program 
into  one  year  it  was  well  aware  that  the  mere 
letting  of  contracts  for  public  works  would  not  automatically 
bring  unemployment  relief  to  those  who  needed  it  most.  By 
the  method  which  it  evolved  it  has  retained  the  advantages 
and  economies  of  competitive  bidding  and  construction  by 
private  companies,  while  through  regulative  clauses  in  the 
contracts  and  close  supervision  by  the  state  it  has  spread  the 
jobs  to  a  maximum  and  given  them,  at  a  reasonable  and 
_:  wage,  to  men  who  most  needed  them. 

rk  on  the  first  grade-crossing  was  started  in  May  1931. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  forty-nine  crossings  were  completed  and 

nineteen  others  were  under  way.  During  this  time  6071 

•rent  men  worked  an  average  of  seven  weeks  each  directly 

the  grade-crossings,  receiving  an  average  wage  of  fifty- 

n  cents  per  hour.  About  70  percent  of  the  men  were 

common  laborers,  24  percent  carpenters,  and  the  rest  cement 

and  steel  workers,  machine  operators,  and  the  like.  Of  the 

contract  price  45  percent  was  expended  in  wages  of  men 

working  directly  on  the  crossings.  The  number  of  men  and 

<ing  hours  of  indirect  labor  involved  in  the  production 

and  transportation  of  materials  was  almost  equal  to  that 

required  for  the  construction  proper,  although  not  all  within 

the  state. 

The  entire  grade-crossing  program  was  put  under  the 
control  of  an  Unemployment  Commission  appointed  by  the 
governor.  This  Commission  adopted  the  following  labor 
provisions: 

All  employes  must  have  been  residents  of  Wisconsin  for  five 
yean  immediately  prior  to  employment. 

Workmen  employed  by  the  contractor  must  be  selected  from 
the  list  of  applicants  certified  by  the  Industrial  Commission;  those 
having  the  greatest  family  obligations  to  be  selected  first. 

The  work  must  be  constructed  in  two  six-hoar  shifts,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  but  in  no  case  more  than  an  eight-hoar  day 
shall  be  specified.  In  either  event  time-and-a-half  shall  be  paid 
for  over-time. 

The  workmen  shall  be  paid  weekly  by  the  contractor,  and  the 
contractor  must  submit  copies  of  payrolls  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
•-  -  •-.. 

Workmen  shall  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum  wage  established 

by  the  Industrial  Commission  for  each  class  of  work.  (A  few  weeks 

-  the  inauguration  of  the  grade-crossing  program,  Wisconsin 


passed  prevailing  wage  and  hour  laws  for  all  state  public  works.) 

Ten  months'  experience  with  the  grade-crossing  program 
has  revealed: 

First,  for  value  received  per  dollar  expended  grade-cross- 
ings are  a  most  profitable  public-works  activity.  During  con- 
struction a  larger  proportion  of  cost  price  goes  into  wages 
than  in  almost  any  other  form  of  public  works;  when  com- 
pleted, grade-crossings  save  not  only  the  time  but  the  lives  of 
the  travelling  public. 

Second,  adequate  regulation  and  supervision  of  private  con- 
tractors by  the  government  procures  the  advantages  indigenous 
to  both  private  and  public  management.  In  other  words,  the 
taxpaying  public  shares  in  the  gains  incident  to  the  "profit 
motive"  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  but  allows  no  selfish 
gain  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  labor. 

Third,  labor  laws  or  provisions  in  the  contract  are  just  so 
many  words  on  paper  without  everlasting  vigilance-  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  Wisconsin  contractors  are  no  worse  than  the 
general  run  —  probably  more  honest  than  some.  Neverthe- 
less, among  the  score  or  so  dealt  with  on  the  grade-crossings, 
there  have  been  several  cases  of  fraudulent  returns  on  the 
payroll  reports,  sub  rosa  bargaining  of  hours  and  wages  with 
individual  workers  and  direct  violation  of  specific  labor 
regulations. 

Fourth,  many  of  the  policies  established  on  the  grade- 
crossing  program  to  render  relief  during  the  unemployment 
emergency  might  well  be  carried  over  to  normal  times.  Thus 
while  certification  of  labor  to  be  used  by  the  contractor  would 
not  be  necessary  when  jobs  become  more  plentiful,  the  estab- 
lishing of  reasonable  wage-rates  and  hours  should  become 
standard  practice  on  all  public  works  during  all  times.  When 
the  government,  as  an  employer,  becomes  courageous  enough 
to  remove  wage-rates  and  hours  as  factors  in  competitive 
bidding,  there  wfl]  be  some  hope  that  private  employers  will 
follow  suit. 

[Since  this  article  was  in  type  Wisconsin  hat,  according 
to  newjpaper  reports,  abandoned  its  program  of  grade  cross- 
ings as  work  relief.  Popular  opinion,  pressed  somewhat  it  is 
stud  by  political  agitation,  held  that  the  substitution  of  hand 
labor  for  machines  was  uneconomic  and  that  the  whole  proj- 
ect was  unduly  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  men  to  whom  it  afforded  employment. — EDITOR.] 


How  Federal  Relief  Gets  Into  Action 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


IF  you  are  the  governor  of  a  state  with  unemployment 
relief  problems — which  is  to  say  if  you  are  the  governor 
of  any  state  in  the  autumn  of  1932 — and  you  decide 
that  recourse  to  federal  funds  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  your  people,  don't  drop  in  at  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Hon.  Atlee  Pomerene,  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  with  bright  and  shining  face  hold 
out  your  hand  for  the  first  few  millions  of  the  forty-five  to 
which  you  may  fondly  imagine  your  state  is  entitled  under 
the  relief  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Act.  For  it  just  isn't  done  that  way. 

At  the  Washington  conference  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  and  Relief  Mobilization  of 
1932,  Mr.  Pomerene  expounded  "the  true  interpretation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  under  which  the  R.  F.  C.  must 
function."  That  his  interpretation  smacked  more  of  the 
letter  than  the  spirit  was  probably  to  be  expected  from  one 
of  his  distinguished  background  as  a  lawyer  and  erstwhile 
senator  from  Ohio.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Pomerene  said  was 
already  familiar  ground  to  those  of  his  hearers  who  had  read 
and  analyzed  the  bill  which  became  a  law  on  July  2 1 . 

Sharply,  somewhat  oracularly,  he  summed  up  what  the 
law  says — "and  these  are  not  idle  words.  They  mean  what 
they  say" — and  pointed  out  what  he  held  to  be  the  intent 
behind  certain  legal  verbiage : 

It  was  not  intended  that  this  money  should  be  expended  all  at 
once  or  allotted  to  a  state  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  its  governor.  It  is 
available  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  Act.  We  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  Congress  intended  it  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the 
federal  government  for  that  period  of  time  unless  extraordinary 
conditions  should  arise. 

Mr.  Pomerene  reiterated  that  federal  relief  funds  are  a 
loan  and  not  a  gift  to  the  state,  that  these  loans  bear  3  percent 
interest  and  must  be  reimbursed  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1935.  He  outlined  the  plan  for  repayment,  either  by  states, 
or  by  municipalities  or  other  political  subdivisions  when  funds 
are  for  their  special  needs.  He  emphasized  repeatedly  that 
theR.F.C.: 

is  not  to  distribute  out  of  this  fund  1 5  percent  to  each  state  or  forty- 
five  million  dollars,  nor  to  distribute  it  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  several  states  and  territories;  but  that  Congress  en- 
trusted the  three  hundred  million  to  our  board  to  distribute  so  much 
of  it  as  might  be  needed  among  the  needy  wherever  located, but  only, 
if,  when  and  as,  it  appears  that  the  resources  of  the  several  states  and 
territories  and  private  charity  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

The  general  relief  administrative  policies  formulated  by 
the  R.  F.  C.  are  covered,  said  Mr.  Pomerene,  in  three  points, 
each  of  which  is  developed  in  detail  in  Relief  Bulletin  No.  I, 
issued  by  the  Corporation  for  the  guidance  of  governors  in 
making  applications  for  funds.  The  three  points  are: 

1.  Before  a  loan  is  granted  it  is  necessary  for  the  governor  to 
prove  the  need  for  emergency  relief.  This  is  done  by  the  governor 
giving  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  supporting  it  by  factual  data. 

2.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  resources  of  the  state,  the  funds 
available  and  which  can  be  made  available,  together  with  private 
contributions,  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs. 

3.  We  must  know  how  much  can  be  made  available  from  such 
sources  for  the  period  covered  by  the  applications. 

The  Corporation  feels  that  its  objectives  will  be  better  obtained, 


its  funds  more  prudently  distributed  and  yield  better  results  if  these 
loans  thus  far  made  extend  relief  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three 
months.  If  these  loans  were  to  be  made  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
there  would  be  a  greater  temptation  to  depend  upon  the  federal 
government  rather  than  upon  the  state  or  local  government  or 
private  charities. 

Long  before  Mr.  Pomerene  had  finished  his  remarks  his 
listeners  were  well  aware  that  any  governor  who  walked 
into  the  office  of  the  R.  F.  C.  expecting  to  walk  out  in  a 
few  minutes  with  a  fat  slice  of  federal  relief  bacon  under  his 
arm  was  due  for  a  rude  awakening.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  actual  working  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Division  of  the 
Corporation,  Fred  C.  Croxton,  director,  is  not  quite  as  rigid 
as  Mr.  Pomerene's  doughty  stand  on  the  letter  of  the  law 
indicated.  It  rests  on  the  law,  as  of  course  it  must,  but  in 
practice  it  operates  more  flexibly,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit 
added  to  the  letter.  It  is  trying  to  create  as  few  limiting 
precedents  as  possible  and  it  is  trying  to  resolve  difficulties  by 
friendly  informal  consultations  in  advance  of  formal  appli- 
cations. 

SINCE  the  first  flurry  in  late  July,  when  few  people  quite 
knew  what  it  was  all  about  and  the  governors  didn't  want 
to  miss  anything  by  being  late  to  the  party,  formal  applications 
for  loans  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  made  only  after 
the  applying  governor  or  his  representative  has  sought  at 
first  hand  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case  which  must  be 
presented  and  the  factual  data  which  must  support  it.  The 
case  is  not  always  made  at  the  first  try.  More  than  one 
governor  has  had  to  go  back  home  for  more  concrete  infor- 
mation on  the  needs  of  his  state,  on  the  extent  of  its  resources, 
present  and  potential,  on  the  set-up  of  a  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration and,  in  the  case  of  cities  and  counties,  of  the  soundness 
of  the  arrangements  for  repayment.  If  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other he  encounters  difficulties  in  assembling  the  information 
the  Division  will  send  him  one  of  its  field  workers  to  advise 
in  the  undertaking.  The  governors,  said  Mr.  Pomerene, 
have  with  few  exceptions,  shown  sincerity  and  patience  in 
working  out  the  inevitable  detail  and  in  endeavoring  to  gather 
the  required  information  quickly  and  accurately,  often  with- 
out adequate  machinery  for  doing  so. 

The  Children's  Bureau  reports  that  its  advice  has  more 
than  once  been  sought  by  perplexed  governors  on  the  ad- 
ministrative set-up  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  or 
county  for  which  loans  were  needed. 

Of  course  there  have  been  mix-ups.  Governor  Hartley 
of  Washington,  for  instance  made  application  for  both  King 
County  and  the  City  of  Seattle  though  they  are  in  fact  the 
same  community  with  only  the  county  empowered  to  ad- 
minister outdoor  relief.  The  county  application  was  acted  upon 
favorably  by  the  R.  F.  C.;  that  for  the  city  was  denied. 
Which  annoyed  the  governor  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems 
doubtful  if  he  will,  during  his  remaining  months  in  office, 
consent  to  make  further  applications.  If  this  attitude  persists 
it  leaves  the  other  large  towns  of  the  state,  and  the  particularly 
hard-hit  lumber  regions,  without  any  approach  to  federal 
help  until  after  January  i.  The  sharpest  criticism  of  per- 
formance came  from  Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania 
whose  application  for  funds  for  his  state  became,  tangled  in 
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charges  and  countercharges  of  responsibility  for  delays,  dis- 
cussions which,  as  the  governor  said,  "do  not  interest  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  destitute  families  in  Pennsylvania 
now  on  the  verge  of  winter  without  resources  and  without 
hope."  A  first  cut  at  the  Gordian  knot  is  a  loan  of  $2,- 
500,000  for  Philadelphia,  and  Allegheny  and  Northampton 
counties. 

The  staff  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Division  of  the  R.  F.  C. 
is  headed  by  Fred  C.  Croxton,  last  year  executive  aide  to 
W alter  S.  GifFord  of  the  President's  Organization  on  Un- 
employment Relief.  His  first  assistants  are  £.  P.  Hayes  and 
Olga  A.  Jones.  Examiners  are  Margaretta  Williamson,  Oliver 
Gnswold  and  Bertha  Nienburg.  Five  field-workers  and  their 
districts,  loosely  defined  and  subject  to  change  without  notice 
are:  Roland  Haynes,  central  states;  Robert  W.  Kelso,  eastern 
states;  Thad  Holt,  southeastern  states;  Wayne  McMillan, 
southwestern  states;  and  Pierce  Williams,  northeastern 
states.  The  division's  legal  staff  of  four  is  headed  by  James 
Fort,  Washington  attorney. 

When  an  application  for  a  loan  is  filed  it  is  ordinarily  first 
checked  by  the  examiners  for  its  general  set-up,  completeness 
of  data,  discrepancies  in  data  and  so  on.  The  legal  staff  also 
scrutinizes  it  in  relation  to  local  statutes  and  the  legality  of 
the  arrangements  for  repayment.  With  the  field  worker's 
report  added,  the  dossier  then  goes  to  Mr.  Croxton  and  his 
two  assistants  for  detailed  analysis  and  recommendation. 
At  this  stage,  and  even  after  the  report  has  gone  to  the  full 
board  of  the  R.  F.  C.,  the  governor  may  be  called  on  for 
further  data  or  for  further  evidence  to  support  the  claims 
made  in  the  application. 

A  little  loitering  around  Mr.  Croxton's  outer  office  yields 
interesting  indications  of  the  extent  to  which  social  workers 
figure  in  the  consultations  and  negotiations  which  precede 
formal  action  by  the  board  of  the  Corporation.  Here  is  a 
familiar  professional  figure  from  Cleveland  with  a  forty-eight- 
page  collection  of  facts  and  figures  to  support  his  story  of  his 
>  distress;  here  is  another  from  Detroit  with  a  portentously 
heavy  briefcase.  A  Kansas  City  man  puts  his  head  in  the 
door,  "You  fellows  here  today:  My  turn's  tomorrow."  A 
Salvation  Army  man  and  two  Travelers  Aiders  pass  through 
to  plead  the  case  of  the  transient.  Which  case,  it  might  be 
said  in  passing,  is  not  very  hopeful  so  far  as  federal  aid  is 
concerned.The  letter  of  the  law  obtrudes  itself  very  definitely. 
Federal  aid  is  to  states  and  their  various  communities  and  wQl 
be  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  respective  states.  Up- 
rooted families  and  wandering  men  and  boys  with  vague 
legal  residence  if  any,  are  technically  about  where  they  were,  a 
charge  on  the  community  in  which  they  find  themselves  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  that  community  accepts  responsibility. 
There  is  ground  for  hope  however  that,  acting  under  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  officials  of  the  R.  F.  C.  may  emphasize  to 
governors  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  present  primitive 
passing-on  system  and  may  urge  them  to  formulate  definite 
programs,  uniform  if  possible  in  essentials,  for  treating  this 
constantly  growing  problem. 

Between  July  21  and  September  28  funds  for  relief 
purposes  were  made  available  by  the  R.  F.  C.  to  twenty-three 
states  to  the  total  of  $34,000,892.22.  These  loans  are  to  be 
reimbursed  by  states  to  the  amount  of  $29,079,307.22  and 
by  political  subdivisions  of  states  to  the  amount  of  $4,921,585. 
Fourteen  states  had  made  no  application.  The  largest  advance 
was  to  Illinois  in  three  loans  totaling  $14,000,000;  the 
smallest  to  North  Dakota,  $50,000  for  Ward  County  and 
the  town  of  Minot. 

In  considering  applications  for  loans  the  R.  F.  C.  weighs 


in  addition  to  the  repayment  prospect,  the  need  of  the  state 
or  of  the  political  subdivision  for  which  the  funds  are  asked, 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  funds  and  the  extent  to  which 
resources  have  been  tapped  and,  finally,  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. It  is  on  the  last  score  that  the  Corporation  appears, 
to  at  least  one  observer,  to  have  missed  an  opportunity.  Under 
the  spirit  of  the  law  which  enabled  it  to  require  specific  informa- 
tion on  needs  and  resources,  it  might,  it  seems  possible,  have 
required  more  definite  guarantees  of  sound  social-welfare 
administration.  It  has  set  no  minimum  standards  except  as 
they  are  implied  in  the  required  accounting  system,  and  it  has 
established  as  yet  no  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  methods  of 
distribution.  When  a  governor  applies  for  a  second  or  third 
loan  he  must  prove  his  case  of  need  and  exhausted  funds  all 
over  again,  with  his  accounts  and  possibly  a  report  from  a 
field  worker  as  the  only  check  on  the  methods  by  which  the 
first  loan  reached  those  for  whom  it  was  destined. 

The  R.  F.  C.  counters  this  comment  by  saying  that  it  has 
to  start  with  each  community  from  just  exactly  where  it  is 
and  that  in  many  desperately  stricken  places  that,  in  terms  of 
social  organization,  is  just  nowhere  at  all.  A  minimum  which 
would  be  in  well  organized  progressive  Seattle,  for  instance, 
an  invitation  to  lower  existing  standards,  would  be  an  un- 
attainable maximum  in  some  drought-ridden  county  of  North 
Dakota.  It  can  act  more  swiftly  and  effectively,  it  says,  in 
getting  help  where  it  is  needed  if  it  avoids  rules  and  is  free  to 
deal  with  each  case  in  its  own  set  of  circumstances,  exercising 
moral  suasion  in  the  way  of  social  standards.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  still  seems  a  chance  lost  not  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from  the 
experience  of  certain  state  relief  administrations  in  using 
their  funds  to  gild  a  substantial  dose  of  community  education 
in  the  effectiveness  of  proven  methods  of  modern  social  work. 

Contrary  to  early  hopes  and  expectations  federal  relief, 
as  it  is  operating  these  first  few  months,  has  not  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  state-wide  organization  and  compre- 
hensive state-wide  programs.  The  word  "emergency,"  a 
little  shopworn  after  three  years,  still  covers  a  multitude  of 
patches.  Mr.  Pomerene's  fond  hope  that  the  $300,000,000 
can  last  two  years  may  be  the  father  of  this  piecemeal  states- 
manship. This  winter's  needs  may  yet  bring  the  R.  F.  C.  to 
a  broader  concept  of  its  function,  not  only  as  guardian  of  fed- 
eral relief  funds  but  as  trustee  of  a  great  opportunity  to  bring 
constructive  order  and  more  adequate  help  the  country  over. 

Reports  from  the  R.  F.  C.  show  that  few  loans  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  state-wide  relief  program.  Most  of  them, 
even  when  made  under  Title  I,  Section  I,  Sub-section  C  of 
the  law,  which  provides  for  repayment  from  federal  grants 
in  aid  of  highway  construction,  are  for  specifically  named 
cities  or  counties  which  have  reached  their  legal  limit  of 
indebtedness.  The  state  is  thus  the  guarantor  of  the  loan 
though  it  is  not  used  for  state-wide  purposes.  Under  Sub-sec- 
tion E  of  the  law  loans  are  made  to  municipalities  or  other 
political  subdivisions  with  such  subdivisions  held  responsible 
for  repayment  without  any  chance  for  Uncle  Sam  to  collect 
by  holding  out  any  highway  fund  allotments.  At  this  moment 
when  the  relief  of  human  distress  is  in  the  balance  few  people 
are  inclined  to  question  too  closely  the  good  faith  of  municipal 
promises  and  the  I  oo  percent  validity  of  municipal  guarantees; 
but  three  years  hence,  when  Uncle  Sam  takes  on  the  role  of 
collector,  the  differences  between  loans  made  under  Sub- 
section C  and  under  Sub-section  E  may  mean  something. 
Much  may  happen  in  the  jungle  of  municipal  finance  in  the 
next  three  years,  and  if  even  some  of  h  happens  Uncle  Sam, 
when  he  sets  out  to  collect  those  Sub-section  E  loans  may, 
so  far  as  this  chronicler  can  see,  just  be  out  of  luck. 


The  Herald's  Horn 

By  THOMAS  H.  REED 

Chairman  Committee  on  Civic  Education  by  Radio 


T  was  Aristotle's  opinion  that  no  state  should  be  so 
large  but  that  the  herald's  horn  might  be  heard  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the 
United  States  from  the  beginning  has  been  an  experiment 
doomed  to  failure.  Patriotism  is  perhaps  not  altogether  a  virtue 
peculiar  to  small  states — war  hysteria,  at  least,  can  sweep  the 
broad  expanse  of  even  the  United  States — but  we  have  never 
developed  that  superlative  love  of  country  which  would  be 
necessary  for  the  wholly  successful  operation  of  a  vast  democ- 
racy. The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  one  of  communication.  The 
men  of  Athens,  at  the  sound  of  the  horn,  could  assemble  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  and  consider  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs.  The  voice  of  Pericles  could  be  heard  by  all.  The  mil- 
lions of  America  cannot  assemble,  nor  until  recently  has  there 
been  any  means  by  which  a  single  voice  could  reach  them. 

An  extended  territory  is  an  obstacle  to  governmental  success 
in  two  ways:  by  enervating  the  arm  of  administration,  and  by 
preventing  the  formation  and  expression  of  genuine  public 
opinion.  The  first  was  substantially  removed  as  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones  spread  their  net  over  our  expanding 
country.  But  the  second  obstacle  remained  insurmountable 
until  the  present  decade.  Opinion  in  the  United  States,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  is  at  best  sectional  and  more  often  merely 
local.  There  has  been  no  herald's  horn  which  could  penetrate 
to  the  consciousness  of  our  far-flung  people.  The  popular 
lecturer  has  addressed  his  thousands,  the  newspapers  its  hun- 
dred thousands,  but  even  the  strongest  newspaper  chain  reaches 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  American  public.  We  have 
been  listening  to  a  confusing  and  ineffective  babel  of  political 
sounds  rather  than  to  the  voice  of  leadership.  There  has  been 
no  cohesion,  no  consistency,  no  real  power  in  the  public  will. 

Then  came  our  herald's  horn,  the  radio,  with  strength  to 
reach  the  farthest  ears.  There  are  enough  receiving  sets  suf- 
ficiently well  distributed  so  that  on  occasion  practically  the 
whole  population  can  listen  in  at  once,  and  even  in  ordinary 
times  it  is  possible  to  reach  listeners  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  know  how  to  play  upon  our  horn  as  yet.  We 
have  left  the  universal  ear  to  dialect  comedians  and  jazz 
orchestras.  The  instrument  is  there;  we  must  train  the  voice. 

The  radio  played  a  large  part  in  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign and  is  playing  a  still  larger  part  in  the  one  now  upon  us. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  people  should  lend  their  ears  to 
the  ballyhoo  of  vote-seekers.  The  people  must  be  reached  with 
the  authentic  accents  of  truth  and  wisdom.  For  this  purpose  we 
need  a  convenient  hour  over  a  nation-wide  network  of 
broadcasting  stations.  This  we  have;  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  has  offered  a  half-hour  a  week  (Tuesday  eve- 
ning at  eight,  New  York  time)  over  the  N.B.C.-WJZ 
nation-wide  network  for  four  years  for  an  experiment  in 
widespread  civic  education.  We  need  truth  and  wisdom.  Of 
this,  of  course,  there  is  too  little;  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  modern  national  life.  But  the  best  thought 
we  have  is  in  the  possession  of  those  students  of  political  science 
who  have  for  years  been  observing,  measuring,  analyzing  the 


forces  which  determine  and  the  institutions  which  express  our 
national  life.  There  are  men  not  ordinarily  heard  by  large 
audiences  who  can  give  the  American  people  what  they  ought 
to  know. 

And  finally,  we  need  to  tune  the  voice  of  politico-scientific 
knowledge  to  the  receptivity  of  the  popular  ear.  This  we  are 
organizing  to  do.  Through  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Radio  in  Education  there  has  been  set  up  a  Committee  on 
Civic  Education  by  Radio  composed  of  political  scientists, 
economists,  educators  and  public  men,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  time  offered  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  Last 
spring  a  series  of  fourteen  programs  on  You  and  Your  Govern- 
ment was  offered.  This  fall,  beginning  on  September  6  and 
continuing  through  the  winter  and  spring,  the  series  will 
be  carried  on.  Up  to  the  election  the  programs  will  deal 
with  the  problems  of  government  in  a  depression,  after  election 
until  New  Year's  they  will  deal  with  the  more  specific  problem 
of  constructive  economy  in  state  and  local  government. 

^  I  ""*  HIS  is  indeed  a  noble  experiment.  What  can  we  hope  to 
A  do?  First,  we  can  offer  to  the  civics  classes  in  our  second- 
ary schools  illuminating  and  stirring  material  to  supplement 
the  dry  facts  of  the  textbook.  Last  spring  many  teachers  as- 
signed the  Tuesday  evening  broadcasts  as  home-work  and 
made  them  the  basis  of  later  discussions.  In  the  present  school 
year  such  listening  will  be  definitely  organized  in  certain  school 
systems  and  followed  up  by  tests  under  the  guidance  of  leading 
authorities  in  education.  We  can  at  the  same  time  reach  an 
indefinite  group  of  adult  listeners — how  large  a  group  will 
depend  upon  our  success  in  popularizing  these  broadcasts.  This 
presents  the  double  problem  of  adequately  announcing  them 
to  the  public  and  of  giving  the  public  what  it  can  and  will 
listen  to.  Here  is  our  principal  field  of  experimentation.  We  do 
not  yet  know  how  to  make  the  horn  re-echo  in  the  minds  of 
millions.  But  we  can  find  out:  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  pro- 
grams will  be  tried ;  we  can  learn  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it. 
What  America  lacks  today  is  broad  constructive  leadership. 
We  have  a  multitude  of  leaders  in  each  of  the  highly  specialized 
activities  of  our  life,  leaders  in  finance,  in  industry,  in  science, 
in  agriculture,  but  in  the  broad  coordinating  function  which 
the  state  alone  can  perform  we  have  only  the  leadership  of 
politicians — almost  always  selfish,  too  often  ignorant,  too  often 
but  the  echo  of  vague  popular  sentiments  which  the  demagog 
seeks  to  catch  and  interpret  as  his  pass  to  power.  We  need  the 
leadership  of  broad  constructive  ideas.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  we  may  be  able,  in  part  at  least,  to  provide  them  through 
the  blasts  of  the  herald's  horn,  conveying  the  ideas  of  men  who 
are  interested  in  principles,  not  parties,  in  facts  rather  than 
factional  success?  We  would  speak  to  the  whole  nation  the 
best  thought  of  our  day,  the  independent  thought  of  scholars, 
academic  and  non-academic,  based  on  recorded  experience  and 
scientific  investigation.  We  would  rely  on  the  pervading  power 
of  truth  attractively  set  forth  in  the  language  of  the  people  to 
swell  the  blasts  of  our  horn,  so  that  the  Demos  will  in  answer 
arise  from  his  sleep. 
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Health  Insurance,  American  Plan 


BY  RICHARDS  M.  BRADLEY 

Trustee  the  Thomas  Thompson  Trust,  Boston 


'ANY  of  us  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
failures  and  hardships  attending  the  increasing 
costs  of  modern  medicine  are  not  due  to  the 
amount  spent,  but  to  the  way  in  which  we  distribute  the 
burden — a  burden  that  at  worst  requires  only  2  or  3  percent 
of  our  national  income  to  be  paid  for  that  which  is  worth  all 
the  rest.  The  bulk  of  our  trouble  lies  in  this  widespread  ignor- 
ing of  the  fact  that  these  costs  formerly  unknown  are  made 
to  fall  irregularly  and  arbitrarily  upon  some  of  us,  leaving 
others  free.  We  have  begun  at  last  to  face  the  fact  that  such 
casualties  can  be  met  only  by  distributing  the  burden  and  risk 
(as  with  fire  and  accident),  through  regular  payments  on  the 
insurance  principle. 

This  timely  work  of  Mr.  Williams l  is  evidently  confined 
to  an  account  of  what  has  actually  been  done  in  the  United 
States  to  distribute  the  risks  and  costs  of  modern  medicine  on 
the  insurance  principle.  He  leaves  to  others  the  discussion  of 
conclusions.  By  thus  giving  the  material  facts  he  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  that  was  needed  for  the  task  we 
have  before  us,  in  finding  a  remedy  for  intolerable  conditions. 

Modern  medicine,  with  its  added  demands  for  the  surgeon 
and  the  hospital,  calls  for  the  solution  of  unbearable  economic 
conditions  by  insurance  in  order  to  distribute  risks  and  enable 
regubr  payments.  We  are  out  for  this  remedy  in  place  of 
disastrous  and  irregular  casualty  expenses.  We  therefore  need 
to  study  the  difficulties,  successes  and  failures  of  what  has  been 
tried,  not  only  abroad,  but  in  this  country  on  our  own  people. 
In  this  way  we  are  most  likely  to  find  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem that  if  it  is  to  be  solved  satisfactorily  must  be  solved  on 
American  lines  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  American  mentality 
and  American  conditions. 

Most  of  the  American  attempts  to  procure  care  by  regular 
payments  have  been  made  where  certain  corporations  operat- 
ing in  sparsely  settled  districts  have  been  compelled  to  organize 
sen-ice  that  otherwise  could  not  be  got  and  to  finance  it  by 
regular  payments  checked  off  the  company  payrolls.  These 
corporation  enterprises,  described  by  the  writer,  have  afforded 
the  outstanding  examples  of  health  insurance  in  America  and 
from  them  we  may  learn  much  although  there  are  evident 
drawbacks  and  limitations  when  applied  to  the  ordinary  com- 
munity. We  can  also  draw  conclusions  from  the  picture  that 
he  gives  of  the  attempt  made  between  1915  and  1920  to 
introduce  a  foreign  model  involving  compulsory  contribu- 
tions through  legislation. 

Mr.  Williams  shows  also  how  far  regular  insurance  com- 
panies have  covered  this  ground,  and  what  has  been  done  by 
professional  groups  to  furnish  such  service  in  consideration 
of  regular  payments. 

Additional  attention  is  given  to  certain  isolated  efforts  by 
corporations  organized  for  profit  and  by  hospitals,  groups  and 
community  associations,  furnishing  similar  service.  These  he 
states,  are  interesting  from  their  significance  ratherahan  from 
their  size.  They  include  the  only  instances  where  the  interests 


'  THE  PURCHASE  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  THROUGH   FIXED   PERI- 
ODIC   PAYMENTS,    by    Pierce    WillUau.    X»tion»]    Bonn    of 
30*  pp.  Price  »3  poMpaid  of  The  Server. 


of  the  whole  community  and  of  patient  and  family  are  un- 
questionably the  controlling  motive  in  forming  the  organiza- 
tion. This  may  furnish  a  clue  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
reaction  of  the  medical  profession  to  all  these  new  develop- 
ments is  also  given.  The  book  is  a  student's  book  for  it  stimu- 
lates thought  and  practically  compels  the  reader  to  seek  for 
the  conclusions  that  the  author  withholds. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  American  solution  of  this  problem. 
Will  it  gather  up  and  use  the  elements  that  fit  us,  discarding 
also  those  that  conflict  with  the  general  interest,  or  wfll  the 
solution  be  a  mere  shuffling  compromise  brought  about  by  the 
casual  adjustment  of  competing  special  interests,  all  liable  to 
become  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  patient 
and  family?  Here  lies  the  challenge  to  the  American  civic 
spirit. 

Most  of  these  elements  have  their  strong  and  weak  points. 
The  employers'  organization  carries  its  influence  too  far  into 
the  lives  and  families  of  their  employes.  Disliked  by  the  labor 
unions,  it  might  if  extended  force  labor  to  counter  by  advo- 
cating state  medicine.  Identified  with  a  particular  employ- 
ment, such  insurance  usually  ceases  at  the  very  rime  when 
that  employment  is  lost.  It  only  occasionally  protects  the 
employe's  wife  and  children  and  it  likewise  leaves  out  in  the 
cold  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  other  members  of  any  com- 
plete community. 

YET  we  need  not  lightly  discard  this  nucleus  of  group  or- 
ganization that  the  corporation  offers;  it  has  saved  many 
lives  and  much  suffering,  and  the  convenience  of  the  check-off 
from  the  payroll  is  a  help  to  regular  payments  that  attracts 
even  the  labor  union.  There  seems  to  be  a  case  for  giving  the 
corporation  as  it  becomes  a  better  citizen  a  proper  but  not 
predominant  place  in  American  health  insurance  (especially 
since  it  has  become  responsible  for  industrial  injuries  and 
disabilities) . 

State  legislatures  rejected  the  carefully  considered  and 
zealously  advocated  plan  to  bring  in  state  governments  to 
compel  by  law  the  collection  of  benefits,  and  in  this  they 
were  representative  of  their  constituents.  Americans  are  shy 
of  substituting  government  compulsion  for  will-power,  nor 
are  we  yet  ready  to  concede  that  an  increasing  proportion 
of  our  people  must  permanently  meet  an  increasing  part  of 
their  requirements,  not  from  the  pay  that  they  ought  to  com- 
mand, but  from  the  tax  that  is  levied  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  permanently  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  That 
means  to  us  social  defeatism — giving  up  trying  for  that  which 
Americans  have  always  striven;  which  we  still  believe  to  be 
attainable  in  spite  of  innumerable  failures  and  shortcomings. 

Yet  active  state  government  supervision  of  the  remarkably 
interesting  efforts  developed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  indicate 
a  better  role  for  the  state  government  than  going  into  the 
health  insurance  business  for  itself.  Results  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  corporations  have  organized  for  profit  to  give 
service  in  return  for  regular  payments;  and  results  where 
groups  of  physicians  there  and  elsewhere  have  organized  com- 
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bined  service  for  efficiency  and  for  the  furtherance  and  pro- 
tection of  their  own  practice — both  of  these  afford  convincing 
evidence  of  what  we  can  accomplish  by  the  regular  payment 
method  both  for  efficiency  and  for  avoiding  hardship.  Yet 
here  the  same  doubt  arises  as  in  the  case  of  corporation  service. 
Where  does  the  general  interest  come  in?  What  of  those  who 
may  be  left  outside  the  breastworks  if  financial  or  professional 
interest  conflicts  with  adequately  supplying  their  needs  or 
happens  to  see  no  profit  therefrom?  Things  if  left  alone  to 
those  who  work  for  profit  are  bent  towards  profit,  and  the 
medical  profession  has  not  yet  shown  adequate  ability  to  control 
its  small  but  dangerous  minority  of  unscrupulous  and  mer- 
cenary members. 

The  reaction,  as  described,  of  the  medical  profession  to  all 
these  things  brings  up  the  thought,  is  it  necessary  to  do  away 
with  the  best  thing  that  American  medicine  has  given  us  in  its 


two  and  a  half  centuries  of  development, — namely,  respon- 
sible, personal,  family  practice  that  knows  the  individual 
family;  deals  with  the  whole  human  system,  and  can  handle 
the  individual  case,  through  the  specialist  if  necessary,  with 
general  knowledge  of  the  whole  problem  ?  We  have  yet  to  be 
shown  that  there  is  anything  in  a  properly  organized  modern 
American  medical  system  incompatible  with  this  most  valuable 
thing  that  American  medicine  has  given  us. 

In  order  to  coordinate  and  get  the  best  out  of  all  these 
factors  there  is  need  of  a  type  of  group  organization,  not  gov- 
ernmental, that  will  have  what  few  of  these  examples  possess 
in  full  measure,  the  interest  of  the  -patient  and  his  family  as  its 
-primary  object.  With  that  as  a  starting  point,  if  there  is  an 
awakened  civic  interest  we  can  surely  establish  a  general 
system  capable  of  insuring  adequate  service  without  financial 
hardship  throughout  the  entire  community. 


The  Crisis  in  Local  Government 


By  HOWARD  P.  JONES 

Public  Relations  Secretary,  National  Municipal  League 


AEW  years  ago  an  endeavor  was  made  to  interest  a 
prominent  business  man  in  a  small  city  in  cleaning 
up  the  rotten  political  situation  in  the  community. 
"It's  costing  us  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  taxes,"  he  was 
told. 

"I'm  too  busy  to  bother,"  he  replied.  "I  could  be  making 
a  thousand  dollars  while  I  saved  ten  for  the  city.  I'm  willing 
to  pay  a  few  hundred  dollars  too  much  in  taxes  to  be  let  alone." 

That  was  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  Today  he  follows  the 
budget  with  eagle  eyes  and  demands  that  it  be  cut. 

It  seems  as  stereotyped  as  commenting  on  the  weather  to 
point  out  that  the  income  of  state  and  local  governments 
throughout  the  country  is  falling  rapidly  at  the  same  time 
that  the  burden  of  public-welfare  work  is  forcing  govern- 
mental costs  upward.  Yet  all  too  frequently  is  the  essential 
conflict  in  the  situation  completely  overlooked  in  discussion. 
One  half  of  our  population  is  crying  "Taxes  must  come 
down"  while  the  other  half  is  demanding  food. 

There  are  really  two  crises  in  local  government.  The  first 
involves  the  difficult  task  of  finding  money  to  keep  the  work 
of  government  going  when  apparently  there  is  no  money. 
But  find  it  we  must — or  people  perish.  There  is  another 
crisis  less  obvious  than  the  one  of  dollars  and  cents  because 
primarily  psychological  but  containing  even  greater  potentiali- 
ties for  good  or  ill.  This  is  the  clash  in  citizen  point  of  view 
on  the  problem  of  effecting  economy  in  government. 

Vividly  was  this  illustrated  last  month  in  Washington  at 
the  National  Conference  on  Government  comprising  the 
joint  annual  meetings  of  the  following  organizations:  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  American  Civic  Association,  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Park  Executives,  American  Legislators' 
Association,  National  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries,  Na- 
tional Council  for  Protection  of  Roadside  Beauty  and  Pro- 
portional Representation  League. 

The  typical  taxpayer's  point  of  view — that  protection  of 
life  and  property  are  the  fundamental  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  that  such  services  as  public  health  and  welfare 
are  mere  frosting  on  the  cake — contrasted  sharply  at  the 
conference  with  the  realization  of  the  professional  groups 
that  the  social  services  of  government  must  be  vigorously 


defended  if  the  next  generation  is  to  forge  ahead  as  it  should. 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  according  to  conservative 
estimates,  at  least  twelve  million  men  out  of  work  in  the 
country.  Multiply  that  figure  by  four  to  find  forty-eight 
million  persons  whose  sources  of  livelihood  have  been  cut 
off.  Up  to  this  time,  the  burden  of  feeding,  housing  and 
occupying  the  time  of  these  people  has  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  state  and  local  governments  and  the  private  charities. 

The  public  clamor  for  tax  reduction  and  economy  in  gov- 
ernment in  some  sections  of  the  country  has  risen  to  the 
point  of  hysteria.  "Business  can  no  longer  stand  the  burden 
of  government."  So  goes  the  popular  refrain  all  too  frequently, 
the  singers  forgetting  that  the  reason  governmental  expendi- 
tures have  been  forced  upward  in  the  past  two  years  is  that 
industry  has  laid  its  burden  upon  the  doorstep  of  government. 
Cities,  towns,  villages,  counties  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
feeding  the  hungry  whom  industry  would  no  longer  feed. 

If  that  were  all  there  were  to  the  problem,  we  could  fold 
our  hands  and  heave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Unfortunately  those 
who  are  crying  for  economy  in  government  are  sounding  a 
trumpet-call  that  cannot  be  silenced  or  ignored.  In  one  of 
the  larger  states  of  the  Middle  West,  upwards  of  a  third  of 
the  area  of  the  state  is  delinquent  in  payments  of  the  general 
property  tax.  There  are  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country  which  are  collecting  but  a  quarter  to  one  third  of 
the  taxes  levied.  And  yet,  what  are  we  going  to  do — with 
the  demands  upon  local  government  increasing  with  every 
day  of  the  depression  ? 

There  are,  after  all,  once  payrolls  have  been  shrunk,  only 
two  ways  in  which  to  cut  the  cost  of  government.  The  first 
is  to  eliminate  some  of  the  services  government  is  rendering. 
What  are  these  services?  Police  protection,  fire  protection, 
education,  health  and  welfare,  recreation,  libraries,  paving  of 
streets  and  roads,  building  of  sewers — to  mention  a  few. 
How  much  can  be  saved  from  elimination  of  services?  Listen 
to  the  replies  of  those  who  ought  to  know  as  given  at  the 
meeting  ofe-the  National  Municipal  League. 

Education. — "Must  the  schools  be  sacrificed?"  ...  In  some 
communities  the  schools  have  already  been  sacrificed  and  public- 
school  systems  are  almost  everywhere  on  the  defensive.  School  terms 
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ire  being  shortened.  Summer  schools  are  being  discontinued.  Night 
schools  are  being  doted.  Children  are  being  tent  home  from 
kindergartens.  Special  educational  opportunities  for  the  crippled 
and  other  unfortunate  children  are  being  denied.  School  districts 
are  refusing  to  purchase  the  supplies  and  textbooks  needed  for 
instruction.  School  nurses  are  being  discharged  and  other  health 
sen-ices  of  the  schools  are  being  discontinued.  Playgrounds  and 
other  community  activities  are  being  closed.  Social  work  and  in- 
dividual counseling  in  the  schools  are  being  so  limited  that  they  can 
no  longer  function  effectively  in  the  guidance  of  boys  and  girls. — 
WILLIAM  G.  CARR,  director,  Reuarck  Division  Xationd  Educa- 
tion Allocution. 

Recreation. — Nowhere  in  our  country  have  recreational  expend- 
itures provided  the  essentials  of  public-recreation  service  for  all 
of  our  citizens.  To  suggest  reductions  in  our  present  inadequate 
service  therefore  is  like  suggesting  *  further  amputation  for  a  one- 
legged  man.  For  our  present  recreation  sen-ice  is  indeed  thoroughly 
inadequate. — ROY  SMITH  WALLACE,  National  Recreation  Asso- 
cialion. 

Public  Welfare. — It  is  possible  to  reduce  the  public  cost  of 
hospital  care  for  the  mental  and  physically  skk  by  merely  refusing 
to  accept  additional  patients.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  care  and  detention 
of  the  criminal  can  be  reduced  by  turning  him  oui.  .  .  .  Welfare 
costs  can  be  reduced  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  provide  necessary 
relief  for  the  destitute. — FRANK  BANE,  director,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 

Public  Health. — I  fear  disaster  from  any  curtailment  of  essential 
public-health  sen-ices. — C.  E.  McCoMBS,  Institute  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 

fction. — Of  course  none  of  us  would  contemplate  for 
an  instant  elimination  of  fire-department  service;  nor  would  we 
care  to  consider  cutting  the  cost  of  this  service  to  the  point  where 
safety  to  life  and  reasonable  protection  to  property  are  seriously 
open  to  question. — GEORGE  W.  BOOTH,  chief  engineer,  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

But  we  said  there  were  two  ways  of  cutting  governmental 
costs.  What  is  the  other?  By  increasing  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  services  rendered  by  government  are  administered. 
Cut  out  the  political  patronage,  run  local  government  for 
service,  not  for  the  profit  of  privileged  groups.  There  is  no 
way  of  measuring  the  waste  in  local  government  due  to  anti- 
quated forms  and  methods,  areas  too  small  to  be  administered 
efficiently,  and  the  spoils  system.  Certainly  it  runs  into  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars.  In  most  communities  probably 
30  percent  of  the  tax  dollar  is  wasted. 

There  was  general  recognition  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Government  of  this  fact.  The  experts  quoted  above,  while 
emphasizing  the  impracticability  of  eliminating  most  of  the 
services  now  being  rendered,  were  the  first  to  admit  that 
improvement  in  administrative  methods  and  reorganization 
of  the  structure  and  area  of  local  government  would  cut 
costs  without  impairing  service  and  with  excellent  chances  of 
improving  it. 

Thus  Mr.  Bane  pointed  out  that  "the  cost  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mental  and  physically  fll  can  be  curtailed  by  the 
inauguration  of  sound  mental-hygiene  and  public-health 
programs."  The  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  pro- 
bation and  parole,  he  declared,  would  save  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  prison  work.  As  he  phrased  it,  "Con- 
structive economy  in  this  field  is  going  to  require  constructive 
thinking.  Throw  the  rascal  in  jail  is  extremely  simple;  it  is 
also  extremely  expensive." 

le  essential  public-health  services  must  not  be  curtailed, 
substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  health  administration  is 
possible  of  accomplishment  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  McCombs. 
This  possibility  he  summarized  as  follows: 

Cutting  the  cost  of  community  health  work  without  curtailment 
of  essential  public-health  services  depends,  I  believe,  in  each  com- 


munity upon  scientific  study  of  its  own  peculiar  conditions,  and 
the  adoption  of  an  economy  program  necessarily  directed  toward 
the  reduction  of  personnel  service  costs  which  represents  commonly 
over  80  percent  of  health  expenditures.  The  only  way  that  ex- 
penditures for  health  personnel  can  be  reduced  without  serious 
km  is  by  reduction  of  numbers  of  health  personnel  and  not  by 
salary  reductions.  Three  opportunities  for  economizing  health 
personnel  are  suggested: 

1.  The  reorganization  of  public-health  departments  and  other 
departments  of  the  general  government  as  far  as  that  may  be 
necessary,  to  permit  the  complete   integration  of  public-health 
forces  and  other  forces  of  government  capable  of  using  public-health 
services  and  being  used  by  them.  The  reorganization  of  local  gov- 
ernments with  this  as  a  major  purpose  should  permit  material 
savings  in  personal  service  costs. 

2.  The  coordination  of  official  and  unofficial  health  services 
under  single-headed  competent  central  direction  so  that  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  of  functions  can  be  generally  eliminated  and 
specialized   health-nursing   activities   replaced   by   a   generalized 
health-nursing  sen-ice.  Competent  evidence  is  already  available 
to  prove  that  such  coordinated  effort  reduces  personnel  service 
costs  and  increases  efficiency. 

3.  The  readjustment  of  local  areas  of  health  jurisdiction  so 
that  the  health  needs  of  a  given  population  may  be  met  in  accordance 
with  approved  standards  at  a  cost  within  the  means  of  the  people 
serviced,  without  overdependence   upon  state  aid.   Fewer  units 
of  local  health  jurisdiction  will  permit  elimination  of  much  local 
political  patronage,  improve  standards  of  health  personnel,  and 
reduce  numbers  of  special  employes.  In  the  determination  of  such 
larger  areas  of  health  jurisdiction,  sound  principles  of  economy 
dictate   ignoring   existing   local   government   subdivisions   except 
where  these  subdivisions  represent  units  socially  and  economically 
suited  to  the  community-health  purse  and  purpose. 

Similar  possibilities  for  cutting  costs  through  increased  ef- 
ficiency of  operation  were  recognized  in  practically  all  the 
various  fields  of  local  governmental  activity.  Aside  from  the 
opportunity  of  tightening  up  the  bolts  on  a  particular  adminis- 
trative machine,  the  conference  visioned  even  greater  econ- 
omies from  the  elimination  of  huge  wastes  that  shoot  through 
the  entire  municipal  plant.  Five  phases  of  this  waste  were 
discussed:  how  to  increase  efficiency  through  (i)  unloading 
the  politician,  spoilsman  and  racketeer;  (2)  change  in  the 
area  and  functions  of  government;  (3)  changes  in  the 
structure  of  government;  (4)  improvement  in  personnel; 
and  (5)  changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  note  to  those  interested  in  the  ultimate 
professionalization  of  the  local  governmental  service  came 
in  the  answer  of  City  Manager  Dykstra  of  Cincinnati  to  the 
query,  can  a  city  government  be  run  like  an  efficient  private 
business?  His  reply  was  not  merely  a  simple  affirmative — 
there  was  a  distinct  inference  that  standards  of  governmental 
practice  must  of  necessity  be  superior  to  those  of  ordinary 
private  business  and  that  local  government  falls  down  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  individuals  seek  public 
places  in  the  "spirit  of  private  business  and  for  the  purpose 
of  profit." 

American  local  government  must  somehow  steer  a  course 
between  financial  bankruptcy  on  the  one  hand  and  social 
bankruptcy  on  the  other.  Children  have  to  be  educated,  the 
unemployed  have  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  police  and 
fire  protection  are  still  necessary,  the  prevention  of  disease  is 
unquestionably  more  important  in  these  times  than  in  any 
other,  since  people  suffering  from  malnutrition  lack  resistance. 
The  signpost  points  down  the  road  to  greater  governmental 
responsibility  rather  than  less.  Such  responsibility  can  only 
be  assumed  by  governments  adequately  financed  and  adequate 
financing  is  impossible  these  days  without  efficient  operation. 


Mountain  Nurse 

By  MADELINE  V.  KELLEY,  R.N. 

Visiting  Nurse,  Brattkboro,  Vermont 


'  UNE  20.  Visited  today  in  Miss  Rose's  school  district. 
There  are  eleven  children  in  two  families,  all  cousins, 
and  all  below  standard  physically,  and  I  suspect, 
mentally.  We  worked  all  last  year  trying  to  teach  them  the 
elementary  ideas  of  cleanliness,  without  making  much  head- 
way. The  father  of  one  family  just  died  this  spring,  and  they 
haven't  a  thing  in  the  world  but  what  a  fifteen-year-old  boy 
can  earn,  in  a  town  where  there  is  very  little  work  of  any 
sort  even  in  the  summer.  After  much  talk  I  persuaded  the 
mother  that  the  smallest  boy,  Walter,  could  have  his  tonsils 
removed  safely.  Now  I  must  see  the  Red  Cross  about,  the 
money. 

July  7.  Went  to  Green's  Corners  to  find  the  family 
known  at  present  as  Billings.  The  last  forty-five  minutes  of 
the  trip  was  hard  going,  uphill,  over  roads  that  have  not  been 
honed  since  March.  Going  down  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  heavy  rain  last  night  had  made  the  road  a  strip  of 
mud,  with  great  boulders  at  intervals  that  threatened  springs 
and  battery  boxes.  Arrived  at  the  Corners  I  made  inquiries 
only  to  learn  that  the  family  I  wanted  lived  three  miles  farther 
on,  "back  of  the  mountain."  With  such  encouragement  I 
proceeded,  on  and  up,  along  an  overgrown  pasture  road, 
that  made  me  wonder  whether  I  could  finish  the  trip.  Once 
there  I  found  it  to  be  a  fine  old  Colonial  house,  much  in  need 
of  paint,  clapboards  and  window-glass.  The  view  was  wonder- 
ful, but  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  had  the  courage  to  clear  a 
farm  in  such  a  place.  The  land  is  fit  for  growing  timber  but 
not  for  raising  crops.  Mr.  Billings  is  a  lazy  chap  who  couldn't 
make  a  living  from  a  fertile  farm,  so  I  was  not  surprised  when 
I  was  told  that  they  hadn't  any  money  to  spend  for  health 
work. 

Mrs.  Billings  received  me  at  the  door,  barefooted,  dirty, 
her  hair  in  a  tangle.  Suddenly  I  understood  why  the  children 
were  so  seldom  clean.  While  we  were  talking  the  three  young- 
est children  stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  window  and  occa- 
sionally offered  a  comment. 

I  inquired  for  the  name  of  their  doctor  and  was  told  they 
hadn't  any.  The  nearest  is  twenty  miles  away,  by  the  road  that 
I  traveled  that  morning.  Although  there  are  six  children  in 
the  family,  only  the  first  was  delivered  by  a  doctor. 

Minnie  may  have  her  tonsils  cared  for  if  I  can  raise  the 
money.  There  isn't  any  Red  Cross  branch  in  the  town. 

July  1 6.  Spent  the  day  in  Stafford.  About  noon  I  went  up 
on  the  hill  to  visit  little  Joanna,  who  had  impetigo  so  badly 
last  winter.  Her  teacher  did  a  good  job  of  cleaning  her  up, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  parents  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
follow  the  doctor's  orders.  There  are  three  children  at  home 
of  pre-school  age.  One  of  them,  a  girl,  sings  and  plays  nor- 
mally, but  does  not  talk.  I  can't  make  out  whether  there  is  a 
physical  defect  or  not,  and  they  won't  let  me  take  her  to  a 
doctor.  The  boy,  a  year  older,  is  epileptic  and  a  sorry  case. 
They  can't  do  anything  with  him  in  the  house  and  so  have 
built  a  little  cell  for  him  out  of  doors.  It  works  all  right  this 
summer  but  I  wonder  what  will  happen  when  winter  comes. 


He's  on  the  waiting  list  for  institutional  care,  but  in  the  mean- 
time.  .   .   . 

July  20.  Made  eight  home  calls  this  morning  in  Porter. 
This  afternoon  I  went  up  along  the  north  valley  and  onto 
the  hill  to  the  Harris  place.  Years  ago  the  family  lived  up 
there  and  the  children  were  left  alone  in  the  house  while  the 
parents  were  out  in  the  field.  They  set  the  house  on  fire  and 
it  burned  to  the  ground,  children  and  all.  The  parents  moved 
away,  raised  another  family  and  now  they  are  back  again 
at  the  same  place. 

The  new  cabin  stands  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It's 
clean,  at  present,  that  is  more  than  could  be  said  for  the  last 
place.  There  is  one  big  room  for  the  seven  of  them,  a  stove  in 
one  end  and  beds  in  the  other.  I  think  there  was  one  chair. 
While  I  was  there,  a  thunder  shower  burst,  and  the  wind 
drove  the  rain  through  the  cracks  in  the  side  walls,  wetting  the 
clothing  that  hung  on  nails  driven  into  the  timbers.  Last 
winter  there  were  four  feet  of  snow  up  on  that  hill. 

The  oldest  girl,  who  entered  school  three  years  ago,  is  a 
little,  undernourished,  anemic  mortal,  with  great  wistful  eyes, 
and  a  wealth  of  affection  for  anyone  who  smiles  at  her.  I've 
been  trying  for  a  year  to  get  her  to  a  doctor,  but  her  father 
wouldn't  consent  so  long  as  she  isn't  actually  in  pain.  At  last 
he  has  given  in  and  I'm  to  make  the  appointment  for  to- 
morrow. 

July  24.  Have  made  the  arrangements  for  Minnie 
Billings  to  have  her  tonsils  out.  Clinic  next  week. 

July  28.  Kent  is  a  mountain  community  over  beyond 
Green's  Corners.  It's  a  long  hour  of  hard  driving.  Today  I 
visited  the  Jones  boy.  After  leaving  the  "main"  road  I  climbed 
and  climbed  the  mountain  side,  until  I  came  to  the  fork.  Both 
branches  were  knee  high  with  grass  and  the  one  I  took  seemed 
a  little  the  worse  of  the  two.  As  I  went  on,  branches  whacked 
and  scraped  at  the  sides  of  the  car  and  I  finally  decided  to  walk 
the  mile. 

Just  as  I  left  the  car,  the  rain  began  to  fall.  I  always  go 
prepared,  so  donned  my  raincoat  and  went  merrily  on. 
Crawled  through  a  set  of  pasture  bars  and  was  greeted  on  the 
other  side  by  a  big  collie.  He  escorted  me  all  the  way  to  the 
house,  barking  the  whole  time.  I'm  glad  I  like  dogs! 

Mrs.  Jones  appeared  from  the  barn  and  we  stood  on  the 
step  in  the  rain  while  I  told  my  errand.  The  door  was  open 
and  I  made  a  survey  of  the  kitchen ;  sink  piled  high  with  dirty 
dishes,  floor  dirty,  one  chair  piled  with  cast-off  sweaters  and 
coats,  an  old  cot  in  one  corner,  on  which  slept  a  six-months- 
old  baby,  dirty  as  the  rest  of  the  room.  Young  Jimmy  stuck  his 
head  around  the  door,  and  I  captured  him  and  demonstrated 
to  his  mother  the  presence  of  pediculi,  whose  reality  she  seemed 
inclined  to  doubt.  Having  laid  down  the  law  about  removing 
them  before  school  begins,  I  took  my  departure.  She  has  had 
such  visits  a  number  of  times,  and  always  starts  off,  apparently 
with  the  best  of  good  intentions,  after  a  month  or  so  her  dili- 
gence wears  out,  and  the  whole  thing  is  repeated.  What  next 
to  try  ? 
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August  3.  That  clinic  is  over!  And  Minnie  Billings  did  not 
come.  At  the  last  minute  her  mother  called  up  and  said  they 
had  changed  their  minds.  Well  I'll  just  have  to  try  again  next 
year,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  the 
money  another  time.  At  any  rate,  the  little  Harris  girl  has 
been  to  the  doctor,  and  already  she  begins  to  look  like  a  child 
instead  of  a  ghost. 

August  5.  Robert  S.  lives  with  his  father  and  younger  broth- 
er, up  on  Farr  HQ1.  Between  his  home  and  the  school  is  an  old 
slide  on  the  mountain.  Every  little  while  a  portion  of  the  road 
slips  into  the  brook  below.  The  mother  deserted  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  They  say  the  solitude  was  too  much  for  her  and 
she  was  half-crazed.  I  can  hardly  be  surprised.  Anyway,  the 
father  is  doing  the  best  he  can  with  two  lively  boys,  but  Robert 
is  pretty  apt  to  have  his  own  way.  That  includes  sitting  up  until 
all  hours  of  the  night,  and  he's  only  seven.  Mr.  S.  promised  to 
do  what  he  could  about  it  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  may  not 
amount  to  much  just  the  same. 

August  1 8.  Mountain  roads  are  lovely,  sometimes,  but  I 
can't  help  wishing  I  didn't  have  to  climb  them  every  time  I 
want  to  go  anywhere.  I  found  a  lovely  thing,  up  near  the  top 
of  Lyons  Mountain  this  morning.  I  inquired  at  the  village 
post  office  for  the  Bragg  home  and  was  directed  to  follow  the 
steep  hill,  and  turn  left  up  another  hill  to  the  forks,  then  to 
follow  the  brook.  At  the  fork  I  found  a  sign  post,  painted  in 
red-barn  paint  by  some  amateur,  an  arrow,  and  the  words 
untain  Home."  I  watched  with  interest  to  see  what  this 
might  mean,  and  found  that  it  was  the  home  I  sought. 

A  two-room  cabin  nestled  against  the  mountain,  sheltered  by 
the  woods,  the  walls  long  ago  bare  of  paint  were  now  silvered 
by  sun  and  rain.  A  young  man  came  to  the  door  and  invited 
me  inside.  His  wife  was  a  pleasant  little  woman  who  had  been 
a  school  teacher.  Helen  was  their  only  child.  The  furniture  in 
the  rooms  was  old,  but  immaculate.  From  the  window,  one 
looked  off  across  the  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  to  the  north 
and  could  pick  out  the  men  at  work  in  the  valley.  When  we 
turned  back  to  talk  of  Helen,  I  found  her  mother  well  in- 
formed and  eager  to  carry  out  the  doctor's  recommendations. 
Mr.  B.  had  stayed  to  share  our  conversation,  and  they  began 
at  once  to  plan  how  they  might  plan  for  the  extra  expense. 
They  were  poor,  that  much  was  plain,  but  I  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  offer  aid.  It  might  take  longer  to  let 
them  work  out  their  own  plan,  but  only  so  would  they  be 
entirely  happy. 

Later,  when  I  reached  the  village,  an  old  lady  who  had 
learned  from  the  postmaster  of  my  visit,  told  me  their  story. 
The  boy  had  always  been  a  ne'er-do-well  and  the  girl  had 
made  a  mistake  to  marry  him,  at  least  everyone  thought  so. 
However,  she  evidently  had  made  him  "toe  the  mark"  and 
they  were  getting  on  very  well,  especially  since  his  folks  died 
and  left  him  the  farm.  He  has  been  clearing  a  little  more  land, 
they  keep  their  bills  paid,  and  people  are  beginning  to  respect 
them  more  than  at  first. 

Exit  Black  Aggie 

By  LISBETH  PARROTT 
North  Carolina  Stale  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 

i  LACK  AGGIE  b  out  of  a  job  in  North  Carolina. 
For  many  years  Black  Aggie  has  flourished  as  stand- 
ard equipment  for  the  muscular  convict  camp  boss. 
Now  the  old  time  boss  has  lost  his  job  and  so  has  the  cat-o'-nine- 
tafls. 

For  the  past  year,  ever  since  the  North  Carolina  legislature 


What  Is  Work-Relief? 

'\Tf7ORK-RELlEF  figures  so  extensively  in  the  plans  and 
»  »  proposals  put  forward  by  various  states  and  communi- 
ties in  their  applications  for  loans  from  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  that 
the  Division  has  formulated  a  definition  by  which  such  proj- 
ects may  be  measured  when  federal  fund*  are  involved: 

"  Work-relief  is  wages  or  other  compensation  paid  for  work 
where  the  recipients  and  the  amounts  given  are  both  deter- 
mined upon  the  basis  of  actual  need.  Such  funds  are  made 
available  from  those  specifically  appropriated  or  contributed 
for  relief  purposes  and  are  used  for  worth-while  projects,  de- 
termined by  the  locality,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  under- 
taken at  the  time  or  in  the  immediate  future.  Wages  in  return 
for  such  work  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind." 


transferred  to  the  State  Highway  Commission  the  maintenance 
of  county  roads  and  the  control  of  some  forty-five  hundred 
road-gang  prisoners,  the  work  of  displacing  the  discredited 
county  prison  camps  has  moved  steadily  forward.  When  the 
reorganization  is  completed  some  seventy  district  road  camps 
uniform  in  general  plan  wQl  have  replaced  fifty-odd  county 
chain-gang  camps.  Under  the  law  the  plan  of  these  new 
camps  must  be  approved  by  the  governor,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 
Medical  facilities  must  be  provided;  races  must  be  segregated 
and  men  must  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  conduct  and  on  the 
type  of  labor  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Some  of  the  better 
county  camps  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Highway  Com- 
mission and  are  being  utilized. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  state  camps  survivals  of  the 
old  system  are  slated  to  go,  along  with  Black  Aggie.  The 
rolling  human  cage,  once  widely  used  and  still  existing  in 
three  or  four  camps,  is  rolling  out  of  the  picture,  giving  place 
to  sanitary,  fireproof  quarters.  Into  these  narrow  iron-barred 
cages  as  many  as  forty  men  were  sometimes  crowded.  Only 
a  canvas  drop  protected  them  from  the  weather.  Tiers  of 
rough  bunks  lined  the  sides.  Sanitary  conditions  were  unspeak- 
able. The  hated  log-bunk  camp  is  already  gone.  This  was  a 
makeshift  affair  of  rows  of  logs  on  which  bedding  was  thrown, 
with  canvas  for  a  roof.  Long  chains,  passed  through  the 
prisoner's  anklet  were  secured  to  the  end-logs  so  that  the  men 
were  strung  together  like  beads. 

Flogging  was  abandoned  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
Prison  in  1923,  but  the  Prison  Board  had  no  authority  over 
county  camps  and  this  form  of  punishment  continued  in  the 
chain  gangs  unless  local  authorities  intervened,  as  they  some- 
times did.  No  one  has  ever  known  the  extent  of  brutality  in 
the  worst  of  these  camps  though  court  trials  have  occasionally 
bared  horrifying  cases  of  the  most  ingenious  cruelty. 

Even  after  the  county  prisoners  were  taken  over  by  the 
state,  flogging  occurred  in  the  camps,  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  which  had  not  been  formulated.  Then  rumors  of  brutalities 
hastened  the  hand  of  the  state  authorities.  At  a  conference 
which  included  among  others  the  governor,  the  commissioner 
of  public  welfare,  the  chairman  of  the  Highway  Commission 
and  the  superintendent  of  prison  camps,  temporary  rules  were 
adopted  which  peremptorily  forbade  flogging.  Permanent 
rules  will  later  be  drawn  up  by  the  Highway  Commission 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

Meantime  Black  Aggie  has  gone  into  well-merited  retire- 
ment from  which  it  is  safe  to  say  she  will  never  emerge. 
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SOCIAL  PRACTICE 

Clubs  Within  Walls 

THINGS  have  been  happening  fast  at  the  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  since  Miriam  Van  Waters 
took  over  the  reins  last  March.  The  entire  staff  is  now  on  an  eight- 
hour  day,  this  result  being  achieved  after  a  job  analysis  had  shown 
how  activities  could  be  combined  and  certain  responsibilities  dele- 
gated to  inmates.  An  engaging  activity  at  Framingham,  which  has 
some  fifty  infants  "in  residence,"  is  a  self-governing  mothers' 
club,  with  a  progressive  program  of  parental  education,  which 
this  past  summer  ran  its  own  baby  camp  on  the  grounds.  Another 
highly  regarded  institutional  feature  is  a  parole  club,  also  self- 
governing,  for  which  girls  are  eligible  when  within  three  months 
of  release.  By  means  of  classes,  lectures  and  social  and  recreational 
activities,  both  in  and  out  of  the  institution,  the  girls  are  prepared 
for  their  readjustment  to  normal  community  life. 

The  Commissary  Loses  Ground 

THE  much  trumpeted  scrip  system  of  relief  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  committee  of  one 
hundred  business  and  professional  men  and  has  been  found  want- 
ing. By  this  system  men  on  work-relief  jobs  on  municipal  projects 
were  paid  in  scrip  which  was  redeemable  for  food  only  at  a  munic- 
ipal commissary.  The  committee  after  an  exhaustive  investigation 
challenged  the  economy  of  the  system  and  deplored  its  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  men  and  their  families. 

The  municipal  commissary  finds  small  favor  in  New  Jersey 
where  after  a  year  of  experimentation  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  concludes: 

New  Jersey's  experience  does  not  alter  the  impression  gained  from 
observations  elsewhere  that  the  commissary  system  is  unsound.  It  is 
rapidly  being  abandoned  in  the  state  because  it  is  cumbersome  and 
costly.  This  last  comment  is  made  in  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  chief  argument  usually  advanced  in  favor  of  the  commissary 
system  is  its  low  cost.  However,  figures  recently  compiled  in  this 
office  show  that  the  net  cost  of  food  in  commissary  towns  is  but  3  per- 
cent less  than  in  store-order  municipalities  and  this  3  percent  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  added  personnel  necessary  to  operate  the  commissary, 
by  spoilage,  waste  and  interest  on  capital  funds  .  .  .  the  commissary 
system  is  destructive  of  the  client's  initiative  and  hurtful  to  trade 
in  the  community.  .  .  .  Furthermore  the  labor  and  effort  necessary 
to  establish  a  commissary  scarcely  commend  this  method  as  an  emer- 
gency method. 

Rules  for  Relief  in  Ontario 

INTERNMENT  camps  for  transient  unemployed  and  registra- 
tion cards  for  all  persons  over  eighteen  who  receive  or  apply 
for  direct  relief  are  among  the  recommendations  made  to  the  On- 
tario government  by  a  special  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
measures  of  direct  relief  for  the  unemployed  of  the  Canadian 
province.  The  committee  urges  that  each  community  set  up  a  public- 
welfare  board  to  control  expenditures,  pass  upon  appeals  and  com- 
plaints and  generally  to  administer  all  phases  of  direct  relief. 

Single  unemployed  men  in  need  of  relief  who  have  established 
a  three-months  domicile  in  a  municipality  will  be  supplied  food  and 


shelter  at  municipal  hostels  in  connection  with  which  various  work 
projects  will  be  planned.  Begging  will  be  rigorously  suppressed. 
Transients  and  others  who  refuse  to  establish  domicile  will  be  con- 
centrated in  internment  camps. 

Maximum  allowances  for  families  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
are  set  forth.  For  a  family  of  six  in  summer  the  allowance  is  $5.75, 
with  a  10  percent  increase  in  winter.  Clothing  is  to  be  provided 
through  special  agencies  in  each  community.  Rent,  water  and  light 
must  not  exceed  $16  a  month.  Suggestions  are  made  for  the  co- 
operative purchase  of  fuel  by  municipalities. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  unemployed  to  seek  work  the  com- 
mittee proposes  that  no  deductions  be  made  in  relief  allowances 
until  earnings  exceed  60  percent  of  the  amount  of  relief.  In  no  case 
is  relief  to  be  given  in  cash. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  share  equally  the  cost  of  relief  with  special  provision 
for  resourceless  communities.  The  report  while  apparently  accept- 
able to  the  government  has  not  met  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  social  workers  and  others  concerned  with  maintaining  standards 
of  living. 

Where  Boys  Learn  to  Behave 

"C*  LLIOTT  HOUSE,  Philadelphia,  is  this  year  celebrating  the 
-*— '  tenth  anniversary  of  the  reorganization  by  which  it  ceased  to 
be  a  home  for  working  boys  and  became  a  unique  link  in  the  chain 
of  treatment  facilities  for  truants  and  first-commitment  delinquents. 
Elliott  House,  a  private  residential  school  for  boys  in  trouble,  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  so  that  its  young  charges  do  not  have 
to  adjust  themselves  to  an  unfamiliar  environment.  They  visit 
their  homes  regularly  and  participate  under  reasonable  supervision 
in  the  urban  activities  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Their  teachers 
are  from  the  public  schools,  their  counsellors  are  young  college 
men.  So  long  as  they  behave  themselves  the  boys  have  large  liberty 
to  "go  places  and  see  things."  The  house,  with  its  spacious  play- 
ground, "gym"  and  clubrooms,  has  none  of  the  earmarks  of  an 
institution. 

The  school  is  limited  to  forty  so  that  treatment  may  be  indi- 
vidualized. Most  of  the  boys  stay  about  a  year  during  which  their 


Information  in  Brief 

FOOD  ALLOWANCES.  Published  by  the  New  York  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  State  Office  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  rules  and  regulations,  worked  out  by  experts,  under 
which  New  York  holds  relief  costs  "at  the  lowest  minimum 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  adequate  food  al- 
lowances." 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 
by  Alice  Channing.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  210. 

THE  history  of  the  industrial  adjustment  of  949  mentally 
handicapped  minors  formerly  enrolled  in  special  classes  in 
seven  cities  and  of  167  formerly  in  state  institutions  for  the 
feebleminded. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  CHILDREN  REMOVED  FROM  HOME  BY 
OSLO  CHILD -WELFARE  BOARD?  By  Stony  Arctander  and  Sigurd 
Dahlstrom.  Published  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

AN  exhaustive  statistical  study  published  in  this  country  to 
"bring  before  American  social  workers  an  accurate  picture 
of  European  aims,  methods,  and  results  in  relation  to  juvenile 
delinquency  and  its  prevention." 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROCEDURE  IN  CARING  FOR  DEPENDENT, 
NEGLECTED,  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Legion  Child  Welfare 
Department  and  published  by  the  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  Trenton,  N.  I. 

A  handbook  for  laymen,  couched  in  simple  direct  terms  on 
the  manner  in  which  New  Jersey's  new  child-welfare  laws 
function. 
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physical  condition  it  built  up,  their  vocational  aptitudes  studied  and 
directed  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  their  mental  attitudes  toward  their 
homes  and  the  community  readjusted.  All  sorts  of  neighborhood 
recreational  and  health  agencies  figure  in  the  program  so  that  when 
the  boys  leave  the  friendly  shelter  of  Elliott  Moose,  which  they  do 
by  easy  stages,  their  contacts  with  helpful  community  influences 
are  firmly  established. 

Coordination  by  Ordinance 

THE  City  Council  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  taken  a  hand  in  straight- 
ening out  the  confusions  in  the  relief  situation  and  has  by 
ordinance  moved  to  weld  the  resources  and  the  efforts  of  the  city, 
the  county  and  the  community  chest  into  a  single  instrumentality. 
The  ordinance,  "to  provide  for  supervision  of  city  expenditure* 
for  relief  and  other  purposes,"  removes  relief  administration  from 
the  office  of  the  city  warden  and  lodges  it  in  an  Unemployment 
Relief  Committee  in  which  city,  county  and  private  interests  are 
represented.  Kendall  Weisiger,  long  active  in  social  work,  has  been 
appointed  representative  of  both  city  and  county  and  has  been  re- 
leased "for  the  duration"  from  his  duties  with  the  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

The  committee  has  drafted  supervisors  from  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  and  has  gained  the  cooperation  of  all  chest  agencies  doing 
case  work.  Its  beginnings  are  so  promising  that  many  observers  are 
hopeful  that  from  them  will  develop  a  permanent  public-welfare 
department. 

The  State  Takes  Control 

THE  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City, 
which  since  its  organization  in  1824  has  been  controlled  by 
a  private  board  though  for  many  years  entirely  supported  by  state 
funds,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State  Department  of  Correction. 
This  institution  for  delinquent  boys  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
:ed  States  and  was  the  first  faint  beginning  of  the  present  system 
of  classifying  offenders. 

Two  new  institutions,  now  building,  will  presently  receive  the 
boys  hitherto  committed  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  Boys  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen  will  go  to  the  new  State  Vocational  Institution 
in  Greene  County,  for  which  the  legislature  appropriated 
$1,225,000.  Plans  for  a  building  of  small  units,  joined  by  cor- 
ridors, to  house  five  hundred  inmates  have  been  approved.  Boys 
under  sixteen  wQl  go  to  the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  War- 
wick which  is  already  in  operation  and  will  soon  be  at  its  full  ca- 
pacity of  five  hundred.  This  school  will  be  used  by  scientists  of  the 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  as  a  controlled  research 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  delinquency  and  behavior  problems. 


Relief  Wages 


/COUNTING  up  the  costs  after  its  first  seven  months  on  the 
^~J  job  the  New  York  State  Temporary  Relief  Administration 
finds  that  of  the  $20,000,000  of  state  and  local  funds  expended 
for  work  relief  approximately  85  percent  went  for  wages  and  15 
percent  for  materials.  The  state  contributed  slightly  less  than  half 
of  the  sum  mentioned. 

An  analysis  of  work  projects  during  the  winter  and  spring 
showed  that  40  percent  of  them  were  on  highway  construction,- 
The  remainder  were:  sanitation,  1 6  percent ;  water  supply,  8  per- 
cent ;  parks  and  playgrounds,  1 2  percent ;  utilities  and  structures, 
8  percent;  general  public  improvements,  3  percent;  clerical  and 
professional,  1 1  percent ;  miscellaneous,  2  percent.  The  study  of 
the  local  bureaus  showed  a  high  proportion  of  young  and  middle- 
aged  people  registered  for  employment,  the  rate  of  men  and  women 
over  fifty-five  running  only  from  7  to  I  5  percent. 

Loss  of  life  by  suicide  in  the  United  States  in  1931,  estimates 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  insurance  statistician,  mounted  close 
to  twenty  thousand.  The  rate,  20.5  per  1 00,000,  has  been  exceeded 
only  twice,  in  1908  and  in  191;.  The  rate  was  highest  in  small 
cities,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  San  Diego  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  leading 
with  44. 


What  Money  Can  Build 

A  MODEL  psychiatric  clinic  is  a  feature  of  the  imposing  new 
Cornell-New  York  Hospital  Medical  Center  recently  opened. 
Construction  and  endowment  were  made  possible  by  extensive 
funds  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Payne  Whitney.  The  clinic  has 
a  capacity  of  1 10  beds,  no  more  than  three  in  a  room,  for  patients 
suffering  from  all  types  of  mental  disorder  except  those  considered 
incurable.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  sen-ice  has  been  available 
in  New  York  City  in  a  private  hospital  since  Bloomingdale  moved 
to  White  Plains  in  1894.  An  outpatient  department  is  open  to 
persons  suffering  from  nervous  disorders  and  personality  problems. 
An  entire  floor  is  devoted  to  convalescents  and  another,  including 
a  nursery  school,  is  devoted  to  children.  Dr.  George  S.  Amsden, 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  Cornell  University,  is  chief  of  staff  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Ryan  as  executive. 

For  Young  Hearts 

TRV1NGTON  HOUSE  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  New  York, 
*•  risen  phoenix-like  from  its  ashes,  has  recently  dedicated  a  new 
building,  shaped  like  a  huge  H,  for  the  care  of  cardiac  children 
without  discrimination  as  to  creed  or  color.  There  are  accommoda- 
tions for  1 50  boys  and  girls  admitted  through  New  York  and 
Westchester  hospitals.  A  department  of  scientific  research  will  be 
housed  on  the  top  floor,  and  special  study  will  be  made  of  the 
causes  and  care  of  rheumatic  fever,  which  is  responsible  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  heart  disease  in  people  under  thirty. 

The  Cow  in  Public  Health 

A  RECENT  court  decision  in  Iowa  upheld  tuberculin  testing 
of  cattle  as  a  public-health  measure  which  should  not  be  de- 
layed or  stopped  because  of  the  remote  possibility  that  a  healthy 
animal  should  be  condemned  negligently  or  the  test  found  not 
infallible.  The  court  denied  an  application  for  an  injunction 
sought  by  an  Iowa  farmer  to  prevent  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  testing  his  cows.  The  decision  follows  a  num- 
ber of  earlier  decisions  by  different  Iowa  judges.  The  federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  declares  as  the  result  of  a  biennial  survey 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  now  has  a  prevalence  of  1 .4  percent  in  the 
United  States  in  contrast  to  1.7  percent  in  1930  and  4  percent  in 
1922.  On  May  I,  1932  there  were  1421  counties  where  the  rate 
is  known  to  be  not  more  than  0.5  percent;  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  there  are  various  degrees  of  infection,  in  some  counties 
more  than  1 5  percent. 

Open  Season  for  Tonsils 

'T'OXSILLECTOMIES  seem  to  have  become  as  distinctive  an 
•1  occupation  of  summer  as  haymaking,  and  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  found  many  ways  of  getting  them  done.  In 
one  town  the  district  nursing  association  made  the  plans,  the 
physicians  volunteered,  and  the  hospital  gave  care  for  $  i.o  a  patient. 
Clinics  were  held  once  a  week,  with  eight  cases  at  a  clinic:  grand 
total,  158  tonsillectomies.  In  another  town  the  doctor  and  the  taxi 
company  cooperated  and  eight  children  had  their  tonsils  removed 
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at  the  local  hospital  at  an  average  cost  of  $25  per  child.  When 
parents  cannot  pay,  tonsillectomies  are  obtained  variously:  some- 
times by  the  payment  by  the  public-welfare  officer  of  a  town, 
sometimes  from  village  funds,  sometimes  through  the  free  care  of 
both  doctor  and  hospital.  The  Westchester  County  Department  of 
Health  registers  progress  in  public-health  education  in  the  fact  that 
four  children  on  the  waiting  list  for  Grasslands  Hospital  had  come 
to  the  nurse's  office  of  their  own  accord  to  see  how  tonsillectomies 
could  be  obtained! 


Training  Tells 


ON  recommendation  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society 
a  new  ruling  has  been  adopted  creating  five  different  classes 
of  nurses  according  to  training:  registered  nurses  (as  under  the 
present  law)  ;  non-registered  nurses  (from  non-registered  schools, 
with  two  years'  hospital  training  and  a  diploma)  ;  trained  state  hos- 
pital nurses  (as  under  present  law)  ;  undergraduates  (nine  months 
hospital  training)  or  trained  attendants  (card  from  the  state) ;  and 
practical  nurses  (all  miscellaneous  nurses).  All  licensed  registries 
must  abide  by  the  classification  and  must  notify  the  patient  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  group  to  which  the  nurse  sent  out  belongs. 
It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  improve  the  distribution  of  home- 
nursing  services. 

Praise  Day  in  Evansville 

ONCE  a  month  the  schools  of  EvanSville,  Indiana,  have  Praise 
Day,  when  each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  praise  publicly 
some  other  child  in  his  classroom.  The  teachers  find  that  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  overdoing  honest  praise  and  the  experiment  is 
rated  as  a  satisfactory  part  of  the  mental-hygiene  program  of  the 
schools.  That  program,  carried  on  actively  for  more  than  three  years, 
has  centered  in  educating  teachers  in  the  principles  of  mental 
hygiene.  One  result  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  corporal  punishment.  Cooperation  with  parents  is  sought 


Pertinent  Publications 

THE  HEALING  CULTS,  by  Louis  S.  Reed.  Abstract  of  Publication 
No.  16,  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  910  Seventeenth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  On  request.  Complete  report,  cloth, 
148  pp.,  University  oj  Chicago  Press,  price  12. 

Extent,  causes  and  control  of  "sectarian  medical  practice." 

THE  WHITE  RAT  OF  HAWKINS  HALL.  Evaporated  Milk  Asso- 
ciation, 203  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  On  request. 

An  illustrated  story  telling  what  made  him  grow:  summary 
for  children  of  tested  principles  of  nutrition.  Statements  on 
evaporated  milk  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

MIDDAY  MEALS  FOR  PRESCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  DAY 
NURSERY  SCHOOLS,  by  Mary  E.  Sweeney  and  Charlotte  Chat- 
field.  Circular  No.  203,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  price  10  cents. 

A  MENTAL  HYGIENE  PRIMER.  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  5  Joy  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  25  cents. 

Revised  edition  of  a  Mental  Health  Primer,  with  chapters 
by  well-known  specialists  on  mental-hygiene  problems. 

PREVENTION  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS  IN  VIRGINIA.  Sym- 
posium on  Mental  Hygiene. 

Four  articles  on  facts,  activities  and  programs  reprinted  from 
The  Virginia  Medical  Journal  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Richmond,  Va. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  LITERATURE. 

Check-list,  with  prices,  of  pamphlets  on  general  mental  hy- 
giene, children  and  the  family,  and  education,  distributed  by 
the  New  York  State  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene,  105 
East  22  St.,  New  York. 

OUT  OF  BABYHOOD  INTO  CHILDHOOD.  A  Health  Talk  to  Parents 
oj  Children  from  1  to  6.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York  City.  On  request. 


by  means  of  a  "citizenship  card"  with  such  headings  as  facing 
reality,  self-control  and  kindness,  which  the  child  takes  home  for 
the  parents  to  rate.  Mental-hygiene  courses  have  been  authorized 
for  all  the  highschools  of  the  city  and  a  movement  is  under  way 
for  a  child-guidance  clinic.  The  set-up  of  the  experiment  includes 
a  physician  with  psychiatric  training,  who  is  director  of  health,  and 
two  psychiatric  social  workers.  The  director  of  the  Chicago  Institute 
of  Juvenile  Research  acts  as  consultant  on  difficult  problems.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  interest  every  principal  and  teacher  in  the 
study  of  mental  hygiene  and  such  books  as  Burnham's  The  Normal 
Mind,  Thorn's  Everyday  Problems  of  the  Everyday  Child,  and 
Menninger's  The  Healthy  Minded  Child  have  been  studied  in 
faculty  meetings.  A  year  ago  every  teacher  in  both  high  and  elemen- 
tary schools  wrote  up  case  studies  of  instances  in  which  mental- 
hygiene  principles  had  been  used  with  success. 

Laymen,  Too,  May  Learn 

THE  New  York  Postgraduate  Medical  School  of  Columbia 
University  is  offering  this  winter  to  physicians,  jurists  and 
educators  a  course  in  psychopathology  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Philip  R.  Lehrman.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  psychopathology 
as  developed  by  the  school  of  psychoanalysis,  including  the  appli- 
cation of  the  psychoanalytic  methodology  to  the  study  of  milder 
character  deviations  in  adults  and  children  as  well  as  to  the  more 
serious  psychoneurotic  disorders.  Case  demonstrations  will  accom- 
pany the  lectures  which  will  be  given  Wednesdays  from  5  to  6  P.M. 
from  November  2  to  May  3.  For  details  consult  the  registrar,  303 
East  20  Street,  New  York. 


DISTRICT  nurses,  county  and  city  health  departments,  juvenile 
court  and  other  social  agencies  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  been  work- 
ing together  for  complete  physical  examinations  and  social  follow-up 
for  that  city's  children.  One  measure  of  active  progress  appears  in 
the  records  of  the  venereal  clinic  of  The  Children's  Hospital:  807 
visits  in  1930;  2758  in  1931;  878  for  the  first  quarter  of  1932. 
As  in  almost  every  case  the  condition  is  congenital,  these  figures 
mean  not  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who  have  a  venereal 
disease,  but  in  the  number  diagnosed  and  brought  under  care. 


A  NEW  food  poster,  When  Every  Penny  Counts,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  study 
by  people  waiting  in  clinics,  health  centers  and  offices  of  relief 
agencies.  At  the  request  of  health  and  social  workers,  individual 
weekly  requirements  for  food  at  minimum  cost  are  worked  out  and 
illustrated  in  color.  Copies  on  request  to  health  and  social  workers 
and  others  who  can  use  it  to  advantage:  Welfare  Division,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  I  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


THE  recent  mental-hygiene  survey  in  California  recommends 
that  any  school  system  in  which  there  are  ten  or  more  children 
whose  low  intelligence  makes  them  a  classroom  problem  should 
have  a  specially  trained  teacher  for  the  group,  with  aid  from  state 
finances  if  necessary.  The  survey  found  13,700  mentally  retarded 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  whom  more  than  5700  were  con- 
sidered feebleminded. 


THROUGH  the  social-service  department,  medical  staff  meetings 
at  Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.,  are  to  include  at  each  session 
a  follow-up  report  on  the  patients  whose  cases  were  first  considered 
by  the  staff  at  the  corresponding  meeting  a  year  before — giving  an 
important  opportunity  for  review,  evaluation  and  follow-up.  Butler 
Hospital  cares  for  patients  suffering  from  mental  illness. 


THAT  gainful  occupation  per  se  does  not  expkin  the  high  rate 
of  tuberculosis  among  young  women  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  in 
Michigan  by  Dr.  W.  J.  V.  Deacon  reported  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  (Vol.  XXII,  No.  4,  p.  367).  Prevention, 
Dr.  Deacon  believes,  must  include  more  emphasis  on  health  educa- 
tion in  junior  highschools,  highschools  and  colleges. 
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Coal 

T  ^  a  20  to  25  percent  wage  cut  in  anthracite  necessary  for  the 

•*     industry  and  bearable  for  the  miners?  The  question  is  being 

threshed  over  in  conferences  between  operators  and  the  union  as 

issue  goes  to  press.  The  operators  hold  that  because  of  the  drop 

in  living  costs,  wages  in  the  industry  are  "out  of  line"  with  wages 

in  comparable  fields.  The  miners  insist  that  even  with  a  10  percent 

:ion  to  war-time  levels,  under  the  present  agreement  which 

res  in  April,  their  annual  income  is  still  far  below  a  living 

wage.  Union  membership  has  dropped  from  160,000  in  1923  to 

about  140,000  at  present,  the  annual  payroll  (largely  because  of 

broken  time)  from  $325,000,000  to  $1  50,000,000.  If  conference 

fails,  the  operators  hold  that  arbitration  is  compulsory  under  the 

agreement,  the  miners  that  it  is  optional. 

Disorganization  in  soft  coal  and  its  effect  on  coal  communities 
and  on  industry  as  a  whole  are  well  pictured  in  a  recent  pamphlet, 
The  Human  Cost  of  Coil,  published  by  the  Association  Press 
>on  Ave.,  New  York.  Price  40  cents). 


Going  to  Work 


VTT'HAT  becomes  of  children  who  leave  school  in  hard  times 
*  »  to  try  to  contribute  to  family  support  is  pictured  in  the 
report  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  experience  of  one  hundred  boys 
and  girls  in  Cincinnati  (Oat  of  School — Out  of  Work.  The  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Cincinnati,  1024  Provident  Bank  Building. 
Price  20  cents).  The  study,  based  on  school  and  Vocational  Bureau 
records  and  on  family  visits,  shows  vividly  the  chances  for  employ- 
ment, unemployment  and  subsequent  schooling  for  white  and 
Negro  boys  and  girls  in  a  community  where  industrial  stability  is 
well  above  the  American  average.  Only  23  of  the  100  children 
were  continuously  employed  after  leaving  school,  6  of  them  girls 
helping  at  home  without  pay.  Wages  earned  ranged  from  $4  to 
$  1 8  a  week.  Eleven  of  the  unemployed  children  were  in  Juvenile 
Court  after  leaving  school.  Only  7  of  the  IOO  children  returned 
to  school  after  their  experience  as  job-holders — or  job-hunters. 

California  Talks  It  Over 

TV/TORE  than  one  thousand  Californians  cooperated  with  the 
•!•*•*•  State  Unemployment  Commission  (335  Stite  Building,  San 
Francisco)  the  past  summer  in  finding  out  what  unemployment 
was  doing  to  individual  and  family  lives  and  in  working  out  a 
program  to  submit  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  com- 
mission held  hearings  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Fresno  and  Sacramento.  Outstanding  recommendations 
were  for  reduced  hours,  public-worts  planning,  some  form  of  un- 
employment insurance,  state  aid  to  counties  and  cities  for  relief. 
There  was  more  interest  in  unemployment  insurance  than  in  any 
other  subject  put  forward,  according  to  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
hearings.  Of  the  -8  persons  testifying  on  that  point,  70  favored  an 
insurance  plan,  3  were  doubtful  and  5  opposed.  Various  systems 
were  advocated,  including  contributory  and  non-contributory, 
separate  reserves  for  individual  plants  and  pooled  reserves  for  a 
group  of  plants  or  for  industries.  A  full  report  of  the  hearings,  in- 


cluding personal  experience  stories  of  the  unemployed  who  testified, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  state  printer. 

A  Stout  Shield 

'  I  *HE  N orris- LaGuardia  law,  protecting  labor  from  flank  at- 
*•  tacks  in  time  of  trouble,  won  hands  down  in  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  first  real  test  of  its  validity  (see  The  Survey,  April 
15,  1932,  page  83).  Last  month  employers  sought  an  injunction 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  restraining  the  local 
of  the  International  Fur  Workers'  Union  from  picketing  and  cany- 
ing  banners  in  front  of  a  Washington  shop  which,  the  union  held, 
was  "unfair  to  labor."  Some  violence  and  intimidation  were  also 
charged.  Counsel  for  the  union  urged  that  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
measure  prohibited  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  on  such  facts  as 
the  employer  cited  and  Justice  Daniel  W.  O'Donoghue,  agreeing, 
dismissed  the  case. 

Airing  the  Sweatshops 

O  \VEATSHOP  conditions  creeping  back  into  the  men's  cloth- 
^  ing  industry  in  the  wake  of  the  depression  is  given  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  strike  which  recently  tied  up  the  New  York  City  market.  The 
strike  involved  about  fifteen  thousand  workers  in  425  establish- 
ments and  also  some  five  hundred  contracting  shops,  doing  work  for 
these  manufacturers.  The  union  had  long  complained  to  the  manu- 
facturers about  "bootlegging" — sending  out  work  to  shops  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  where  union  standards  of  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions  are  not  in  force.  Strike  activities  directed 
against  trucking  companies  which  carried  union-cut  goods  to 
"scab"  shops,  resulted  in  some  violence.  The  Amalgamated,  one  of 
the  few  unions  in  this  country  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  well 
led  to  uphold  union  standards  even  in  hard  times  (see  The  Survey, 
March  I,  1932,  page  586),  was  able  to  keep  its  key  groups  in  line. 
The  chief  trucking  company  involved  finally  signed  an  agreement 
under  which  it  will  carry  no  nonunion  goods,  and  union  goods 
only  to  contractors  registered  with  the  organization.  At  this  writ- 
ing, some  250  of  the  425  firms,  including  all  the  big  houses,  have 
signed  up.  A  strike  committee  continues  pressure  on  the  firms  still 
"outside." 

By  Law  or  By  Choice? 

\T7HETHER  or  not  the  Wisconsin  Unemployment  Insurance 
Law,  passed  last  winter,  goes  into  effect  depends  on  action  by 
Wisconsin  employers  in  setting  up  voluntary  plans  (see  The  Survey, 
February  15,  1932,  page  515).  Unless  175,000  workers  are 
covered  by  such  schemes,  approved  by  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission  by  June  I,  1933  the  law  will  go  into  effect  in  July.  The 
commission  recently  outlined  what  it  considers  a  satisfactory  plan. 
The  main  features,  including  a  reserve  fund  built  up  by  the  em- 
ployer based  on  payroll  figures,  with  benefits  up  to  ten  weeb  a 
year  amounting  to  $10  a  week  maximum  and  $5  minimum,  follow 
closely  the  provisions  of  the  Groves  Law.  The  reserve  fund  is  to  be 
deposited  with  a  company  having  trust  powers,  chosen  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  invested  in  certain  classes  of  readily  marketable  gov- 
ernment securities. 

By  the  Project  Method 

A  DAPTIXG  the  project  method  to  the  needs  of  a  labor  school, 
•**•  Commonwealth  College  at  Mena,  Arkansas,  recently  sent  two 
group  of  students  and  teachers  out  into  the  field  to  make  a  first- 
hand study  of  industrial  conflict.  One  group  went  to  Bell  and 
Harlan  counties,  Kentucky,  to  see  for  themselves  the  situation  in 
the  mining  communities  and  to  distribute  some  food  and  clothing. 
They  were  forced  to  leave  several  towns  and  finally  taken  to  the 
Virginia  State  line  where  they  were  flogged  and  threatened  with 
lynching  if  they  returned  to  Kentucky. 

A  second  group  went  to  the  Illinois  coal  fields  at  the  time  the 
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referendum  on  a  wage-cut  agreement  was  being  taken.  Writing  in 
the  college  fortnightly,  Oliver  Carlson,  a  member  of  the  party, 
describes  the  desperate  plight  of  the  soft  coal  miners  in  that  area, 
where  thousands  have  been  out  of  work  one  to  three  years.  In  the 
two  weeks  of  their  stay,  the  labor  college  students  were  jailed, 
slugged  and  finally  driven  out  of  Franklin  County  under  police 
guard,  apparently  because  they  were  "outsiders"  attending  miners' 
meetings  and  demonstrations  at  a  time  of  bitter  conflict  between 
two  factions  within  the  union  and  between  miners  and  operators. 

Here's  a  Bright  Spot 

"1X7 AGES  going  up,  hours  of  labor  coming  down  is  the  cheer- 
ful  story  that  comes  from  the  India  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio.  As  an  official  of  the  company  tells  it,  business 
was  so  bad  back  in  January  that  a  20  percent  wage  cut  was  declared. 
The  management  announced,  however,  that,  should  the  company's 
business  reach  a  certain  goal  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  wage  cut  would  be  paid  back  during  the  second  six 
months.  The  quota  was  reached  and  the  whole  of  the  20  percent 
cut  has  been  refunded.  A  year  ago  the  company  experimented  with 
a  six-hour  day  in  the  most  arduous  division  of  the  plant,  "the  pit" 
where  tires  are  "cured."  The  new  schedule  increased  efficiency 
and  the  plan  has  gradually  been  extended  to  other  divisions,  until 
now  the  whole  plant  is  on  a  four-shift  schedule,  a  change  that  has 
increased  the  working  force  a  third.  The  company  reports  that, 
owing  to  its  wage  rates  and  bonus  plan,  its  employes  are  averaging 
only  7  percent  less  in  earnings  than  they  made  at  the  1929  peak. 
The  falling  cost  of  living,  the  company  feels,  makes  up  for  this 
lower  income. 

The  Machine  Must  Pay 

TLT  OLDING  that  machines  that  throw  men  out  of  work  must 
•*  •*  contribute  to  their  support,  George  W.  Alger,  impartial 
chairman  of  the  New  York  cloak  and  suit  industry,  recently  made 
an  interesting  contribution  to  current  discussion  of  technological 
unemployment.  The  dispute  on  which  he  made  the  new  ruling 
arose  out  of  the  demand  of  members  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union  for  a  $  1 2  increase  in  pay  for  pressers  em- 
ployed on  electrically  driven  pressing  machines.  The  union  showed 
that  the  machines  almost  doubled  production  and  had  displaced 
many  hand  pressers.  Mr.  Alger  allowed  the  wage  increase  and  di- 
rected employers  using  electric  pressing  machines  to  pay  $8  a  week 
into  an  unemployment  fund  for  every  machine  used  in  their  plants. 
The  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  the  union  for  the  relief  of 
jobless  pressers. 


A  DETAILED  and  very  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  Swope  Plan 
is  offered  in  Tomorrow's  Route  by  John  R.  Hall,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  John  R.  Hall  Corporation,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
New  York  (see  The  Survey,  March  I,  1932,  page  583). 

A  "Buy  Baldwin  Coal"  campaign  has  been  launched  by  trade 
unionists  in  California,  in  support  of  the  labor  policy  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Company,  of  which  a  former  social  worker,  Jose- 
phine Roche,  is  the  head. 

FOURTEEN  questions  about  child  labor  in  this  country  are 
answered  in  a  new  pamphlet,  Where  Work  Begins,  published  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  331  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  It  includes  a  list  of  minimum  standards  and  a  brief  bibli- 
ography. 


How  child  labor  interferes  with  schooling  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  a  survey  of  six  North  Carolina  counties,  just  published  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  The  survey  covers 
school  attendance  in  1929-30.  Of  the  white  elementary  school 
children  absent  that  winter,  28.5  percent  were  kept  out  of  school 
for  farm  or  other  work;  among  Negroes,  the  proportion  was  49.3 
percent. 


Grown-ups  and  the  Three  R's 

EDUCATIONAL  adventure  on  a  grand  scale  is  chronicled  in 
The  Opportunity  Schools  of  South  Carolina,  by  William  S. 
Gray,  Will  Lou  Gray  and  J.  W.  Tilton  (American  Association  for 
Adult  Education.  Price,  75  cents),  which  describes  an  attempt  to 
measure  the  results  and  the  limitations  of  elementary  education  for 
white  and  Negro  adults  of  meager  schooling.  The  State  Department 
of  Education  of  South  Carolina  and  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  carried  out  the  scheme  under  a  Carnegie  grant. 
Each  of  the  IOO  illiterate  and  175  "advanced"  students  was  sub- 
jected to  a  battery  of  tests  of  ability  and  achievement  before  and 
after  taking  a  four-week  school  term.  Important  educational  facts 
brought  out  were:  the  limited  capacity  of  the  students,  who  were 
highly  selected  individuals  (the  median  mental  ages  of  the  four 
white  experimental  classes  were  8.2,  9.7,  n.i  and  9  years;  of  the 
five  Negro  classes,  6.4,  6.7,  7.5,  8  and  9  years).  If  the  students 
continued  the  rate  of  gain  recorded,  "from  eight  to  ten  terms  will 
be  required  on  the  average  for  them  to  attain  functioning  literacy." 
Intermediate  and  advanced  groups,  who  had  had  more  previous 
schooling,  went  ahead  faster  than  the  experimental  (practically 
illiterate)  groups.  The  school  program,  particularly  for  the  ad- 
vanced groups,  was  hampered  by  lack  of  reading  material  suitable 
for  "literate  adults  of  limited  education." 


Student  Jobs 


/CURRENT  job  scarcity  holds  a  threat  of  labor  exploitation  on 
^-^  the  college  campus  as  well  as  in  shops  and  factories.  Alice  V. 
King,  superintendent  of  the  student  employment  office  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  states  that  a  number  of  employers  last  year 
"abused  the  privilege  of  individual  and  personal  bargaining  with 
the  students  as  to  the  hours  of  work  and  the  wage  rate  per  hour" 
because  the  depression  has  "reduced  the  individual  bargaining 
power  of  students."  Miss  King  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  standards, 
with  a  wage  scale  ranging  from  20  to  50  cents  an  hour  for  work 
most  often  found  by  students  as  a  fair  basis  for  bargaining  between 
employer  and  worker.  Last  year,  she  states,  the  number  of  jobs  for 
self-supporting  students  dropped  22  percent  below  1930—31.  This 
year  students  are  urged  not  to  go  to  Madison  unless  they  have  funds 
to  see  them  through  at  least  one  semester. 

Without  Benefit  of  Cash 

BARTER  as  answer  to  some  of  the  problems  of  hard  times  will 
be  tried  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  this  fall. 
A  Mid-West  Exchange,  to  include  about  fifty  nearby  industries 
has  been  incorporated  by  college  officials.  A  firm  placing  an  order 
for  its  product  through  the  exchange  takes  payment  in  the -output 
of  another  member.  The  exchange  will  also  be  used  by  students 
attending  Antioch  on  the  alternating  work-study  plan.  Thus  the 
boy  who  "jerks  gas"  at  a  filling  station  during  the  off -campus  part 
of  his  college  year  takes  payment  in  credit  for  gas,  with  which  he 
pays  his  tuition.  The  college  will  turn  over  the  credit  to  the  ex- 
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change,  in  return  for  laboratory  supplies,  building  supplies,  and  the 
like.  Similarly  a  local  exchange  has  been  organized  in  Yellow 
Springs  to  relieve  unemployment  and  supply  a  clearing-house  for 
medical,  dental,  nursing  and  hospital  services,  skilled  labor  and 
surplus  farm  produce. 

Oregon  Goes  Close-Reefed 

\\71TH  the  dosing  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Science, 
*  *  of  which  the  School  of  Social  Work  was  a  part,  professional 
social-work  training  at  the  University  of  Oregon  has  been  in  part 
suspended,  in  part  taken  over  by  other  departments  («ee  The 
Survey.  September  15,  page  424).  The  public-health  nursing 
course  has  been  transferred  to  a  new  department  of  health  educa- 
tion in  the  medical  school,  Philip  A.  Parsons,  former  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  reports.  Social  work  training  in  Portland 
social  agencies  has  been  suspended,  and  training  family  case  work- 
ers, visiting  teachers,  child  welfare  workers  and  workers  specially 
prepared  for  iuvenile  court  positions  is  discontinued.  The  demon- 
ion  center  in  the  Lane  County  Court  for  training  rural  welfare 
executive*  goes  on  through  the  cooperation  of  the  new  School  of 
Social  Science,  the  court,  the  local  community  chest  and  the 
county  Red  Cross  chapter.  Here  an  eighteen-morths  program  of 
practical  and  intensive  training  will  fit  four  to  six  qualified  students 
a  year  as  welfare  executives  in  county  courts  to  administer  the 
poor  fund  and  act  as  child  welfare  workers  and  probation  officers. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  better  times,  a  broader  training  program  may 
be  resumed. 

Saving  the  Little  Red  School 

FOR  lack  of  public  funds,  the  Little  Red  School  House,  one 
of  the  most  promising  efforts  to  apply  "new"  methods  in  a 
public  school  situation,  is  now  a  private  school.  The  progressive 
set-up  in  Public  School  41,  New  York  City,  was  in  part  financed 
by  the  Public  Education  Association  (see  The  Survey,  June  I, 
1928,  page  273).  Last  spring  this  support  was  reluctantly  with- 
drawn because  of  hard  times.  The  board  of  superintendents,  after 
an  unsympathetic  appraisal  of  the  work  done,  refused  to  continue 
'•  parents'  committee  has  raised  the  money  to  keep  the  school 
going.  It  will  be  located  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  carry  out 
the  same  curriculum,  which  "bases  intellectual  development  directly 
upon  realistic,  concrete  experience."  Elisabeth  Irwin  continues  as 
director.  The  school  will  have  four  or  five  classes  of  thirty  children 
each,  6  to  10  years  old.  For  the  first  year,  tuition  will  be  $125, 
considerably  below  the  level  of  other  New  York  City  progressive 
schools.  The  new  school  will  be  used  by  New  York  University  and 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  for  teacher  training. 

That  Salary  Problem 

THE  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  is  more  complicated  than  first 
appears.  Nothing  stands  out  more  sharply  in  the  well  organized 
report  of  the  recent  Cleveland  study  which  attempts  to  define  and 
deal  with  all  the  relevant  factors.  The  study,  sponsored  by  the 
local  Teachers  Federation  and  the  Board  of  Education,  was  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of  Ohio  State  University. 
It  poses  two  questions:  what  salaries  do  Cleveland  teachers  merit, 
in  view  of  training  and  experience?  What  can  the  district  pay? 
The  report  is  rich  in  suggestion  for  other  communities  attempting 
to  tackle  this  problem  in  objective  and  orderly  fashion. 

For  Young  Homemakers 

O  ESULTS  of  four  studies,  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
•*•  *•  homemaking  coarse  fit  the  needs  and  interests  of  continua- 
tion school  girls  in  one  California  community  are  summarized  by 
Roa  Van  Horn,  supervisor  of  vocational  homemaking  in  Oakland 
in  the  last  issue  of  California  Vocational  News  Notes.  The  studies 
showed  that  most  of  the  1 76  girls  included  are  below  average  mental 
ability  (the  median  I.Q.  was  79),  their  average  attendance  is 


about  one  day  a  week,  they  frankly  desire  marriage  as  soon  as 
they  are  allowed  to  leave  school,  health  practices  and  living  condi- 
tions for  the  group  are  below  standard,  most  of  the  group  already 
carry  home  duties  in  addition  to  their  jobs,  and  "irregular  at- 
tendance and  entering  and  leaving  school  throughout  the  year 
necessitate  an  organization  and  plan  of  instruction  that  will  take 
the  pupil  where  she  is  and  carry  her  as  far  as  she  can  go  toward 
social  usefulness."  A  course  in  homemaking  is  being  worked  out 
and  teaching  materials  prepared  based  on  what  the  study  showed 
to  be  the  chief  needs  and  chief  desires  of  the  girls. 


Lessons  in  Play 


T~\  ESPITE  some  opposition  from  mill,  mine  and  school  anthori- 
•*— *  ties,  Pioneer  Youth  continued  last  summer  the  play  schools 
and  camps  for  children  of  Southern  textile  and  coal  communities, 
started  a  year  ago  (see  The  Survey,  November  15,  1931,  page  208). 
Because  of  their  connection  with  the  West  Virginia  Mine  Workers 
Union,  several  play  schools  were  evicted  from  rural  school  buildings 
near  Charleston  which  housed  them  for  the  early  part  of  the 
summer.  For  the  remaining  fortnight,  teachers  and  children  met 
in  tents  or  shacks  in  bad  weather,  and  spent  pleasant  dap  in  nature 
hikes,  picnics  and  outdoor  games.  At  Marion  Camp,  in  North 
Carolina,  the  thirty-two  youngsters  and  their  leaders  finished  a 
dining-hall,  built  a  tiny  library,  enlarged  the  swimming-pool  and 
built  a  dozen  "tree  houses"  as  well  as  doing  all  the  camp  work. 
For  many  of  these  youngsters,  the  chance  to  'learn  to  play"  was 
a  great  experience.  Camp  and  play-school  activities  included  puppet 
shows  and  "real"  plays  written  and  produced  by  the  children, 
folk  dancing,  group  singing,  gardening,  story-telling  and  discussion 
of  labor  questions  and  the  conditions  of  the  children's  own  lives. 
Simple  but  adequate  food,  better  health  habits  and  the  tonic 
of  joyous  adventure  resulted  in  remarkable  gains  in  health  and 
vigor  for  these  helpless  young  victims  of  bad  industrial  conditions, 
the  camp  leaders  report. 

Short  Cuts 

BECAUSE  the  supervised  field  experience  in  social  work  train- 
ing is  largely  made  up  of  "the  most  intensive  type  of  case 
work,"  two  New  York  agencies  cooperated  last  winter  in  a  project 
to  determine  values  to  the  schools  of  social  work  and  to  the  agencies 
in  putting  more  emphasis  on  "short-contact  interviewing."  The 
study  was  made  by  Bertha  Capen  Reynolds  of  the  Institute  for 
Child  Guidance,  working  with  the  Department  of  Boarding  Homes 
of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society.  Her  report  (Smith  Col- 
lege Studies  in  Social  Work,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i)  is  illustrated  with 
records  and  analyses  of  actual  interviews.  She  concludes  that  stu- 
dents can  be  trained  "to  get  at  the  essential  things  to  know  about 
people,  at  least  for  a  start  toward  a  working  relationship,  in  shorter 
time  than  with  the  old  agency-centered,  worker-protective  and 
worker-glorifying  method." 


LAST  spring  George  S.  Counts  of  Columbia  startled  three  na- 
tional educational  meetings  with  his  criticism  of  school  thought 
and  activity  divorced  from  the  going  world.  These  papers  are  now 
available  in  pamphlet  form  (Dare  the  School  Build  a  New  Social 
Order?  John  Day  Pamphlets  No.  n.  Price,  25  cents). 

THE  American  Association  of  University  Women  offers  a  48- 
page  outline  and  bibliography,  The  Student  Goes  to  College,  cover- 
ing Financing  a  College  Education,  Student-Faculty  Relations, 
Religion  and  the  College  Student,  Value  of  a  College  Education, 
etc.  (1634  Eye  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  50  cents). 


THE  first  of  three  articles  on  Our  Exceptional  Children  in 
Child  Welfare,  official  publication  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  considers  the  special  educational  needs  of 
the  physically-handicapped,  the  mentally-handicapped  and  the 
gifted  child,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are  being  met  in 
the  public  schools  of  typical  American  cities. 
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Lists  That  Pull 

By  BERNARD  C.  ROLOFF 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Mouth  Health  Association 

'  I  ''HERE  are  low-resistance  lists  and  high-resistance  lists.  Low- 
-*-  resistance  lists  are  collections  of  names  of  people  who  by  reason 
of  a  natural  leaning  toward  a  social  project,  some  acquaintance  with 
an  organization  or  with  its  personnel  or  some  past  contact  with  its 
work,  will  probably  be  favorably  disposed  toward  an  appeal.  High- 
resistance  lists  include  the  names  of  persons  with  no  known  natural 
affinity  for  the  project  who  may  know  nothing  about  it  and  may 
never  have  heard  of  it,  who  are  interested  in  pet  charities  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others  or  who  may  be  frankly  antagonistic.  Such 
people,  if  it  is  possible  to  identify  them,  had  better  not  be  appealed 
to  at  all. 

Probably  every  money-raiser  has  had  the  experience  of  thrilling 
over  315  percent  result  from  a  mailing  to  a  small  list,  and  has 
wished  that  he  could  send  out  ten  thousand  letters.  He  tries  it. 
Same  letter — same  enclosure — larger  list.  But  results  drop  to  2 
or  even  I  percent  or  less.  He  is  dumbfounded.  But  he  shouldn't  be. 
The  larger  list  was  his  trouble.  The  appeal  struck  fire  through  only 
a  small  cross-section  of  it. 

Amateur  compilers  of  lists,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  ultimate 
users  and  not  the  professional  listing  agencies,  are  usually  content 
to  use  lists  easily  procurable  in  bulk.  As  a  result  they  are  constantly 
using  lists  worked  by  many  others  with  competition  as  the  inevitable 
result.  An  agency  may  spend  in  the  course  of  a  year  thousands  and 
certainly  hundreds  of  dollars  soliciting  funds  from  overworked 
lists  that  are  years  old  containing  the  names  of  many  persons  who, 
because  of  religious  or  racial  prejudices,  would  not  contribute  to 
that  agency  under  any  circumstances.  The  agency  that  without  a 
quiver  spends  a  hundred  dollars  for  postage  will  balk  at  spending 
ten  dollars  to  work  over  a  list  to  take  the  resistance  out  of  it. 

To  get  a  low-resistance  list  one  must  take  advantage  of  every 
favorable  circumstance.  Names  secured  from  active  board  members 
are  of  course  its  backbone.  Insist  on  directors  supplying  such  lists. 
Hammer  away  till  you  get  them.  Ask  friends  of  the  agency  for 
names.  Ask  every  contributor  to  give  you  five  prospects.  If  you 
have  occasion  to  address  a  club  or  church  group  devise  a  method  of 
getting  the  list  of  those  present.  Send  them  from  three  to  six 
letters.  Get  people  to  respond  to  offers  of  free  booklets  made  over 
the  radio,  by  mail  or  in  speeches.  Treat  these  names  as  first  class 
prospects.  Don't  be  scornful  of  little  lists — a  dozen,  six — even  one 
name.  Remember  that  the  best  names  you  can  add  to  the  list  are 
those  of  people  with  whose  special  interests  you  are  familiar.  Clip 
news  items,  marriages,  wills  probated,  society  items,  anything  that 
gives  a  line  on  special  interests. 

Divide  the  names  of  men  and  women  on  the  list,  so  that  when  you 
have  a  phase  of  your  work  especially  appealing  to  one  group  or  the 
other  the  list  is  ready  at  hand.  So  far  as  is  possible  indicate  on  each 
card  the  date  and  source  of  the  name.  Club  publications  yield  many 
names  and  many  little  sidelights  of  special  interests.  House  organs 
of  trade  groups  are  a  good  source.  Banks  publish  annual  statements 
with  the  names  of  their  directors.  Personal  property  assessment  lists 
are  always  available.  The  secretary  of  state  will  furnish  lists  of  cor- 


porations and  of  car  owners.  But  here  again  you  get  into  bulk  and 
these  lists  must  be  worked  over,  names  eliminated  and  classified  and 
the  cards  notated  before  they  qualify  for  the  low-resistance  group. 

Do  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  lists.  Few  are  worth  more  than  $  I O 
or  $  i  5  a  thousand,  and  even  then  they  must  be  worked  over.  Keep 
lists  checked  up  to  date.  Removals  and  deaths  change  lists  to  the 
extent  of  I  5  to  20  percent  yearly.  Scores  of  lists  are  not  even  50 
percent  correct.  Do  not  addressograph  the  prospect  list.  It  does 
not  pay.  But  by  all  means  addressograph  the  contributors'  list. 
Keep  a  "do  not  appeal"  file — and  use  it  religiously  when  adding 
new  names  to  the  prospect  list.  Every  new  list  that  comes  in, 
whether  large  or  small,  should  be  cleared  with  ( I )  the  contributors 
list,  (2)  the  do-not-appeal  list,  (3)  the  prospect  list,  (4)  lapsed 
givers  list. 

Above  all  keep  lists  small  and  select  and  easy  to  break  down  into 
groups.  Know  the  leanings  and  special  interests  of  these  groups 
and  appeal  to  them  accordingly.  And  never,  never,  never  give  up 
appealing  to  the  lapsed  list  until  the  former  giver  specifically  asks 
you  to  quit.  It  is  easier  to  sell  an  old  customer  than  a  new  one. 


Complaints 


By  PHILIP  L.  KETCHUM 
Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Answer  the  complaint  immediately.  One  of  the  most  serious 
indictments  against  social  work  is  the  red  tape  involved  and  the 
long  time  it  takes  to  secure  definite  action.  An  interval  of  several 
days  between  the  complaint  and  the  answer  will  only  help  to 
crystallize  in  the  mind  of  the  complainant  the  impression  that 
social  workers  move  slowly  and  with  little  or  too  much  efficiency. 

Follow  up  tele-phone  conversations  by  a  letter  or  a  call.  Even 
if  you  have  a  good  telephone  personality  you  can't  be  sure  that  it 
will  "take"  after  the  conversation  ends.  There  are  many  chances 
for  misunderstanding  when  two  people  do  not  know  each  other, 
cannot  see  each  other,  and  each  is  sure  that  the  other  is  wrong. 

Listen  to  all  the  complainant  has  to  say.  Lord  Chesterfield  put 
it  pretty  neatly  when  he  said,  "Many  a  man  would  rather  you  listen 
to  his  story  than  grant  his  request." 

Act  interested.  It  may  be  an  old,  old  story  to  you  but  it  is  a  new 
one  to  him. 

Be  sympathetic.  You  are  under  no  obligation  to  maintain  a  repu- 
tation for  being  hardboiled.  People  will  see  to  it  that  you  have 
that  reputation  anyway. 

Be  honest.  Admit  that  even  social  workers  make  occasional 
mistakes. 

Know  the  facts.  Any  generalization  is  weak  that  does  not  start 
from  a  basis  of  fact. 

Don't  immediately  convince  the  complainant  that  he  has  been  a 
chump.  Admit  that  he  may  have  been  right  and  then  show  him 
where  he  was  wrong. 

Tell  him  more  than  he  wants  to  know.  To  him,  the  case  in  which 
he  is  interested  is  the  only  important  case  in  the  city.  After  you 
have  finished  with  it,  tell  him  something  of  the  scope  of  your 
work,  something  of  the  problems  you  have,  something  of  the  philos- 
ophy and  ideals  of  case  work.  Be  a  missionary. 

Don't  forget  him.  If  you  have  successfully  answered  the  com- 
plaint, put  the  complainant  on  the  mailing  list  of  your  organiza- 
tion. List  his  name  and  address  and  the  case  in  which  he  is 
interested  for  a  future  report  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  You  have 
probably  found  a  friend  for  your  organization.  Don't  lose  him. 

The  Vagrant  Observer 

By  ELWOOD  STREET 
Director  the  Community  Chest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNDER  the  introduction  of  President  William  Montgomery 
and  B.  F.  Harlan,  office  manager,  your  Observer  made  a  brief 
study  of  procedures  of  the  home  office  of  the  Acacia  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  Washington.  Among  the  bits  of  equipment 
and  procedure  which  were  especially  approved  were:  a  lightning 
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letter-opener  used  to  open  the  large  quantities  of  mail,  avoiding 
the  individual  opening  of  envelopes;  maps  of  agents'  territories 
mounted  on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  soft  wood  slides  in 
cabinets,  into  which  pins  were  easily  stock  to  indicate  various 
facts;  the  file-aide  made  by  the  General  Machine  Works,  York, 
Pa.,  an  inexpensive  and  simple  but  effective  holder  for  material  to 
be  copied  by  a  typist  which  Mr.  Harlan  says  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
device  of  the  son  that  he  has  seen;  the  acme  visible  index,  lists 
typed  on  thin  strips  of  cardboard,  in  the  opinion  of  Manager  Harlan 
the  most  effective  device  he  had  seen  for  this  purpose.  It  might  be 
used  for  names  of  social-agency  contributors,  clients  and  the  like 
which  must  be  kept  up-to-date.  In  this  same  office  the  addressograph 
was  effectively  used  in  keeping  track  of  premiums  due  and  in  print- 
ing statements  of  which  six  copies  had  to  be  made  at  one  time. 

ONE  OF  the  ablest  solicitors  of  large  gifts  attains  surprising  results 

•  after  year,  getting  steadily  increased  subscriptions  from  most  of 

his  prospects.  He  modestly  says  that  this  is  only  because  he  is  a  good 

salesman  (and  he  is)  and  also  because  after  each  call  he  writes  the 

prospect  a  little   thank-yon  note  expressing  appreciation  of  his 

courtesy  and  bringing  up  for  reiteration  some  agreeable  angle  of  the 

conversation.  The  solicitor  says  he  thinks  these  notes  have  been 

a  powerful  factor  in  building  gifts  and  good-will  for  the  future. 

it  not  this  be  a  good  genera]  procedure  for  all  those  who  are 

soliciting  charitable  fur. 

WHES  uninformed  subscribers  commenced  to  complain  about  the 
"overhead"  of  the  Community  Chest  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr. 
Herbert  D.  Brown,  director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency, was  persuaded  to  make  a  study  of  the  operations  of  the 
Chest  through  members  of  his  staff.  The  report,  which  was  released 
in  the  middle  of  the  Chest  campaign,  stated  that  the  Community 
Chest  was  adequately,  honestly,  efficiently  and  economically  ad- 
ministered, that  the  criticisms  that  had  been  directed  at  it  were 
unfounded  and  that  the  unit  cost  of  operating  has  gradually 
diminished.  The  report  in  detail  was  considered  by  the  office  man- 
agement committee  of  the  Chest,  the  chairman  of  which  is  J.  B. 
Wyckiff,  business  manager  of  The  Nation's  Business. 

Dr.  Brown  has  promised  to  detail  a  member  of  his  staff  to  make 
similar  studies  of  all  Community  Chest  organizations  with  a  report 
to  be  handled  by  a  committee  representative  of  the  chief  branches 
of  the  United  States  government.  When  completed  this  report  will 
be  given  publicity-  to  all  government  employes  as  a  means  of  build- 
ing up  their  goodwill  and  their  confidence  in  the  work  of  com- 
munity chest  organizations.  Some  68,000  out  of  83,000  govern- 
ment employes  contributed  three  days'  pay  or  more  in  the  last 
Chest  campaign. 

VTERESTINC  use  of  the  telephone  for  solicitation  of  pledges 
was  made  last  year  by  the  Community  Chest  of  Ravenna,  O.  L.  S. 
Hubbell,  president  of  the  Chest  for  eight  years,  was  campaign  chair- 
man. He  put  in  a  battery  of  telephones,  trained  a  group  of  volunteers 
from  women's  organizations;  started  on  the  residential  districts;  and 
when  the  business  men  soliciting  downtown  failed  to  get  results, 
turned  the  telephone  artists  loose  on  the  downtown  district.  The 
result  was  that  $13,000  was  secured  on  budgets  of  $932;  in  a 
town  of  8000  population.  Mr.  Hubbell  made  some  interesting 
statistics  as  follows:  average  calls  per  hour  24;  average  number  of 
pledges  per  hour  5.2;  percentage  of  pledgers  to  prospects  43.3  per- 
cent; average  amount  of  residential  pledge  $6.12.  This  went  on 
for  fire  days  and  was  followed  by  five  days  of  clean-up  of  odds 
and  ends. 

Each  prospect  had  a  card  made  out  for  his  name  with  the  tele- 
phone number.  After  the  telephoning  was  finished  volunteers  were 
sent  oat  to  cover  personally  a  representative  street.  Not  a  cent  was 
secured  by  these  personal  callers  so  thorough  had  been  the  tele- 
phoning. It  was  decided  that  people  who  could  not  be  reached  by 
the  telephone  were  not  good  prospects.  Messenger  service  was 
operated  after  4  P.M.  by  Boy  Scouts  who  called  for  the  pledges  and 
money  promised  over  the  telephone.  The  whole  solicitation  outside 
of  that  organized  in  factories  was  handled  in  this  way. 


The  English  Volunteers 

THE  PRIVATE  CITIZEN  IN  PUBLIC  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  HiU»  Jenmingi. 
George  Alien  tr  (/mm.  Ltd.  237  fp.  Price  6». 

THE  organized  volunteer  in  social  work  is  yeast  in  the  social 
rising.  In  this  short  monograph  Miss  Jennings  describes  the 
voluntary  care  committee  system  in  London;  but  her  work  gains 
wide  significance  by  using  this  description  to  support  the  thesis 
that  the  organized  volunteer  is  the  inspired  guide,  leading  bureau- 
cratic government  by  the  hand,  away  from  quantitative  uniform  and 
mass  controls,  toward  individual  treatment.  The  text  is  thoughtful: 
its  treatment  altogether  pleasing.  It  is  eloquent  of  the  "paramount 
importance  of  personality"  in  building  for  human  welfare.  In  her 
final  statement  of  the  significance  of  the  voluntary  system  she 
observes  two  abiding  reasons  for  the  persistence  of  the  intelligent 
volunteer,  first,  the  closer  contact  thereby  established  between 
the  dynamic  individual  and  his  fellow-citizens  encouraging  the 
upspring  of  other-mindedness ;  and  second,  the  wholesome  leaven 
of  individual  friendly  persuasion  in  the  midst  of  bureaucratic 
compulsions. 

This  little  English  book  is  doubly  interesting  at  the  present 
moment  to  American  readers.  We  who  live  in  the  throes  of  mass 
production  in  governmental  experimentation  are  at  the  point  of 
taking  most  of  the  relief  processes  heretofore  developed  by  volun- 
tary trial  and  error  and  throwing  them  bodily  into  bureaucratic 
functioning.  Shall  we  be  able,  as  Miss  Jennings  finds  the  English, 
to  take  on  the  official  form  without  losing  the  humane  substance 
discovered  only  in  case-work  treatment?  Inevitably  we  are  destined 
to  find,  as  has  the  mother  country,  that  governmental  schemes  in 
welfare,  arrived  at  a  frivri  and  developed  on  paper,  lack  the  vigor 
to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  budgets  and  changing  political 
controls.  They  require  careful  growth  out  of  much  experimentation 
and  thrive  only  with  the  organized  volunteer  behind  them. 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

Behavior  Cookbook 

NORMAL    YOUTH    AND    ITS    EVERYDAY    PROBLEMS,    by    Do»«l*t 
Tkom.  tl.D.  AfpttUm.  368  fp.  Price  $2.50  pott  paid  of  The  Survey. 

TT  would  seem  extraordinary,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  the 
•*•  case,  that  it  is  necessary  for  so  many  authorities  to  write  and  tell 
people  who  deal  with  the  young  of  their  species  a  few  obvious 
facts  about  them.  Apparently  we  must  be  informed  again  and  again 
that  children  in  their  teens  (as  well  as  before  and  after)  are  sensi- 
tive about  their  over-size,  their  nnder-size,  their  complexions, 
their  ability  or  the  lack  of  it,  their  sex  popularity  and  their  family 
status.  Repeatedly  we  must  be  reminded  by  those  in  authority  that 
education  must  be  suited  to  the  individual;  that  quarrelsome 
parents  produce  emotionally  unstable  children;  that  too  much 
repression  is  dangerous,  and  too  little  guidance  bewildering  and 
that  some  environments  are  so  unwholesome  as  to  develop  neurotic 
and  socially  destructive  traits.  One  would  suppose  that  we  would 
know  this  from  our  grandmothers  and  that  they  in  turn  would  have 
learned  it  from  Solomon.  Yet  so  prone  are  we  all  to  forget  what 
is  in  front  of  our  noses,  that  a  distinguished  physician  and  clinical 
director  like  Dr.  Thorn,  with  the  background  of  his  large  ex- 
perience, must  retell  us  what  we  hare  forgotten.  All  of  us  have 
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been  young.  And  most  of  us  deal  at  some  time  with  young  people 
in  our  own  families  or  those  of  friends.  It  seems  incredible  that  we 
must  look  up  common-sense  advice  in  a  book  on  average  behavior, 
as  a  young  bride  consults  her  cookbook  on  how  to  fry  an  egg.  Yet 
many  a  girl  does  not  know  how  to  boil  potatoes  without  advice, 
and  the  same  girl  as  a  parent  must  consult  a  behavior  "cookbook" 
to  learn  that  she  must  be  patient,  intelligent  and  discriminating 
with  her  child — and  not  (according  to  Alice  in  Wonderland)  "beat 
him  when  he  sneezes"!  For  all  such  guides  of  the  young,  and  most 
of  us  are  included  at  some  time  or  other,  Dr.  Thorn's  book  is  to 
be  highly  recommended.  It  is  sound,  practical  and  excellently 
written,  with  much  authentic  case  material.  We  shall  need  such 
books  for  some  time  to  come  and  Dr.  Thorn  is  just  the  man 
to  write  them.  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

An  Englishman  Views  Our  Crime 

KING  CRIME,  by  Collinson  Owen.  Henry  Holt.  275  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

HERE  an  English  journalist  presents  a  true-story  of  American 
crime  for  British  readers  grown  tired  of  movies  and  detective 
stories.  King  Crime  is  a  scathing  indictment  of  American  lawless- 
ness, tracing  the  rule  of  gangsterdom  from  the  Five  Points  gangs 
of  colonial  New  York  through  Boss  Tweed's  days  into  our  modern 
era  of  gentlemen  racketeers  with  expensive  bathrooms,  well-mani- 
cured wives  and  Old  Masters.  A  score  of  gangsters,  notorious  but 
picturesque,  from  Gyp  the  Blood  to  Al  Capone,  follow  each  other 
through  absorbing  chapters.  There  may  be  a  trace  of  British  bias 
in  beginning  this  history  of  American  crime  with  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  ending  it  with  a  justification  of  English  policy  in  India, 
yet  many  of  the  chapters,  notably  those  on  The  Frontier  and  its 
child  The  City,  contain  solid  material  thrown  into  sharper  relief 
by  contrast  with  Old  World  conditions. 

The  serious  student  of  social  problems  cannot  but  wish  that  more 
had  been  offered  in  the  way  of  constructive  suggestion.  The 
American  crime  problem  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  world;  we 
have  need  of  what  help  other  nations  may  have  to  offer.  Yet  here 
is  only  the  old  insistence  on  capital  punishment,  "that  final  argu- 
ment of  society  against  the  bad  elements  within  it."  Warden  Lawes 
of  Sing  Sing  is  dismissed  as  a  sentimentalist  whose  judgment  cannot 
be  relied  upon  because  he  knows  criminals  only  after  they  have  been 
subdued  by  prison  bars.  August  Vollmer's  figures  on  the  volume  of 
crime  are  quoted  but  his  scholarly  efforts  to  probe  its  social  and 
psychological  roots  are  not  even  mentioned.  There  are  many  quota- 
tions from  the  Illinois  Crime  Survey  with  but  little  emphasis  on  its 
significant  conclusions  regarding  crime  areas.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  in  Chicago  nor  of  the 
child-guidance  clinics  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  In  these 
gropings  toward  a  new  scientific  approach  may  be  hidden  the 
material  for  a  future  true-story  no  less  absorbing  than  King  Crime. 
Napa,  California  ANNE  ROLLER  ISSLER 


Sociology 


EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Daniel  H.  Kulp  II.  Longmans,  Green. 
„  591  pp.  Price  S3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOCIAL  PATHOLOGY,  by  George  B.  Mangold.  Macmillan.  736  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


one  attempts  to  apply  his  sociology  or  his  economics 
to  the  concrete  problems  of  religion  or  education  he  treads 
very  dangerous  ground.  In  these  fields  it  is  the  standing  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  language  and  methods  of  science  for  the  promotion 
of  ethical  and  normative  ends.  A  science  is  most  useful  when  it 
serves  neither  of  these  ends.  Kulp  has  faced  this  problem  in  writing 
his  sociology  of  education  and  met  it  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 
The  present  reviewer  has  taught  educational  sociology  without 
knowing  what  it  was.  This  book  would  have  helped  him. 
Kulp  discusses  the  meaning  of  education  in  the  community  as 
the  sociologist  sees  it.  The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
elemental  concepts  of  sociology  as  they  relate  to  education,  the 
learning  process,  or  better  still,  the  formation  of  personality.  This 
is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  types  of  social  behavior  and  social  or- 
ganization. There  are  several  chapters  given  over  to  the  relation  of 


the  school  to  certain  social  problems.  Kulp  believes  that  in  its  rela- 
tion to  education  sociology  should  be  largely  a  fact-finding  proce- 
dure, and  to  that  end  has  concluded  with  three  chapters  of  methods 
and  objectives  of  research. 

PROFESSOR  MANGOLD  has  written  a  sane  and  dependable 
book  about  social  problems.  The  first  test  of  a  good  book  in 
this  field  is  that  it  should  describe  objectively  the  various  social 
problems  and  it  should  indicate  their  inter-relationship;  this  has 
been  done.  The  second  test  is  that  a  book  on  social  problems  should 
be  up-to-date  and  emanate  from  objective  and  significant  research 
data.  Mangold  has  met  this  requirement.  Moreover,  the  materials 
are  readably  presented.  Mangold  is  another  sociologist  who  seems 
to  have  great  faith  in  democracy,  and  he  believes  also,  with  certain 
reservations,  in  the  eugenic  program  for  the  improvement  of  the 
race.  He  believes,  too,  that  with  more  religion  (he  is  not  interested 
in  the  brand)  we  would  have  less  crime.  These  are  matters  about 
which  there  is  difference  of  opinion.  There  will  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  with  him  on  those  pages  where  he  emphasizes  the  need 
of  objective  social  work  in  dealing  with  problems  and  of  scientific 
scrutiny  in  analyzing  them. 

Excepting  a  chapter  on  accidents  (which  should  be  next  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  physically  handicapped)  and  another  on  introductory 
concepts,  the  first  ten  chapters  deal  with  the  economic  aspects  of 
social  pathology.  Later  in  the  book  is  a  chapter  on  standards  of 
living  which  is  also  of  the  economic  approach.  Nine  chapters  are 
given  over  to  physical  and  mental  health  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment. To  many  students  of  social  problems  this  emphasis  on  the 
primary  phases  of  pathology  will  be  welcome.  Some  would  take  the 
view  that  crime,  to  which  three  chapters  are  devoted,  is  but  a 
symptom  of  health  or  economic  problems.  The  final  six  chapters 
deal  with  problems  of  the  family,  of  racial  and  national  groups,  the 
community  and  finally  with  social  legislation.  There  is  a  final,  but 
not  important,  chapter  on  "the  hope  of  progress."  NELS  ANDERSON 
Selh  Low  Junior  College 

Health  on  the  Job 

INDUSTRIAL    HYGIENE    FOR    ENGINEERS    AND    MANAGERS,    by 
Cary  P.  McCord,  M.D.  Harper's.  326  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T  T  IS  estimated  that  90  percent  of  industrial  establishments  em- 
•*•  ploy  less  than  five  hundred  men.  Thus  they  fall  into  a  group 
where  the  consistent  practice  of  measures  to  improve  the  well-being 
of  employes,  of  industrial  hygiene  in  short,  is  still  apt  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  unnecessary  affectation.  The  need  for  populariza- 
tion of  the  aims  and  means  of  industrial  hygiene  is  therefore  great 
and  save  in  the  special  field  of  accident  prevention,  has  received  too 
little  attention. 

One  turns  hopefully  to  Dr.  McCord's  book,  whose  title  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  written  with  the  need  for  a  popular  treatise 
in  mind.  The  author  has  had  a  wide  industrial  experience  and  has 
something  to  say  upon  practically  all  topics  within  the  scope  of  his 
subject  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  practical  handbook  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  for  Engineers  and  Managers  is  disappointing  in  many 
respects.  Perhaps  its  chief  fault  is  that  it  makes  broad  assumptions 
of  pre-existing  knowledge  of  industrial  hygiene  on  the  part  of 
readers.  This  may  be  because  the  book  is  made  up  of  material  pre- 
sented to  classes  of  students  in  engineering  who  may  well  have 
been  familiar  with  many  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  much  important  material  is  omitted.  The  instruments  used  in 
controlling  factory  ventilation,  for  instance,  are  merely  given  pass- 
ing mention,  with  no  word  of  description  or  method  of  use.  The 
comfort  zone,  an  important  and  valuable  conception  in  ventilation, 
is  mentioned  without  any  explanation  of  its  meaning.  Fatigue  is 
discussed  without  any  reference  to  long  hours,  rest  periods  or  im- 
proved techniques.  Then,  too,  there  is  not  a  good  sense  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  topics.  Fifty  pages,  for  instance, 
are  given  to  mutual  benefit  associations  which  are  not  primarily 
concerned  with  hygiene,  and  four  to  air  conditions  which  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  industrial  health. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  does  not  present  some  valuable 
material.  One  useful  section  is  that  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of 
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agents  that  hare  proved  to  be  the  source  of  occupational  db 
The  chapter  on  first  aid  to  the  injured  is  also  satisfactorily  complete 
but  in  general  the  author  has  not  done  himself  justice.  Treatment 
of  topics  «  too  often  superficial  and  the  material  has  been  as- 
sembled with  too  little  discrimination. 

ADELAIDE  Ross  SMITH,  M.D. 
New  York  Suu  Labor  Defartment 

Behavior 

STUDIES  IX  THE  DYNAMICS  OF  BEHAVIOR,  fry  /•'"•.f-^J1?' 
Ckiarr  W.  Dtrrom.  Cmrmey  Lumdis  ond  Lent  L.  Hfftk,  Edard  by  Kfri  IS  . 
AshUy.  iM<ersity  of  Chicnf*  Press.  315  ff-  ?***  **  f»*f»*  •/  *** 

C*H  i.  Wurt**.  u»c- 


OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR,  by 

234  ff.  Prut  SJ  fostfmd  of  Tin  Survey. 


THE  Behavior  Research  Fund  of  Chicago  is  responsible  for  the 
excellent  group  of  Studies  in  the  Dynamics  of  Behavior  deal- 
ing with  emotional  relationships.  There  are  three  experiment*  in 
social  control  investigating  the  origin,  nature,  stability  and  signifi- 
cance of  emotions  for  social  adaptation.  Calvin  P.  Stone  discusses 
•ness  and  Savageness  in  Rats  of  Different  Strains,  seeking  the 
genetic  origins  of  temperamental  differences  and  their  possible 
modifications.  Even  wild  rats  may  be  changed  by  systematic  training 
and  hunger  motivation.  Darrow  and  Heath  present  a  study  of  the 
Reaction  Tendencies  Relating  to  Personality,  based  upon  the  elec- 
trical responses  of  the  body  to  various  emotional  stimuli.  The  re- 
action tendencies  as  related  to  various  temperamental  traits  reveal 
no  demonstrable  relationships  of  predictive  value.  Dr.  Landis  in 
An  Attempt  to  Measure  Emotional  Traits  in  Juvenile  Delinquency 
raises  the  entire  question  of  the  emotional  constitution  as  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  delinquency.  He  answers  his  own  question  by  «ying 
the  present  methods  of  analytical  investigation  of  emotionality  and 
psychopathy  are  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  nnenlightening. 

cs  of  this  character,  scientific,  unbiased,  searching  and  in- 
telligent should  receive  wide  reading  and  particularly  among  those 
who  can  always  find  ample  data  to  prove  almost  anything  they  wish 
in  the  realm  of  human  behavior  while  careful  investigators  and 

;--nts  continue  to  demand  more  thorough  study  and 
valid  data. 


more 


THE  problem  of  human  evolution  always  interests.  What  is  un- 
known becomes  the  basis  of  conjecture  and  theory.  Why  man  b 
what  he  b  and  why  he  does  what  he  does  represents  his  differentia- 
tion from  other  species.  Professor  Warden  approaches  the  problems 
of  behavior  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  intelligence, 
and  in  making  the  psychological  approach  he  has  made  ample  use 
of  sociological  and  anthropological  data.  There  b  an  excellent 
balance  of  the  two  factors  in  evolution,  germinal  plasticity  and  en- 
vironmental pressure.  Man's  present  status  supplies  ample  evidence 
of  the  conflicts  that  have  been  and  are  engendered  by  the  conditions 
of  modem  civilization.  Breadth  of  reasoning,  open-mindednes*  and 
enthusiasm  without  dogmatism  make  this  book  especially  useful 
and  stabilizing  in  an  era  when  people  are  divided  into  fantastic 
camps  fighting  with  conviction  but  with  as  little  certain  knowledge 
of  what  it  b  all  about  as  was  attributed  to  the  glorious  Battle  of 
Blenheim.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Nae  York  City 


The  Xegro  Vote 


RACE.  CLASS  AND  PARTY,  fry  Paul 

302  ff.  Pnee  $3. 75  fostfmd  of  Tkt  Survey. 


Off  or*  University  Pntt. 


'  I  *HIS  history  of  Negro  suffrage  and  white  politics  in  the  South 
•*•  b  easily  the  most  illuminating  study  yet  written  of  the  franchise 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
invariably  associates  cause  and  effect.  Mr.  Lewinson  shows  that  the 
•o,  through  the  Reconstruction  period  and  almost  to  date,  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  in  a  class  fend  between  the  poor  whites 
and  the  patrician  whites,  and  that  the  severest  political  restrictions 
of  the  Negro  have  been  the  result  of  "the  agrarian  revolt  of  the 
poor  whites  which  sent  the  Tillmans  and  the  Heflins  to  the  seats 
of  power."  The  study  shows  that  the  Negro  was  well  on  the  way 


to  gaining  real  political  power,  and  contrary  to  general  opinion 
a  factor  in  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the  Republican  Party,  when 
this  reactionary  movement  set  in  in  earnest  in  the  1890$  with  a 
flood  of  disfranchising  legislation  in  southern  state  legislatures. 

Mr.  Lewinson's  analysis  shows  that  the  Negro  vote  is  still  poten- 
tially the  natural  balance  of  power  in  any  widespread  factional 
politics  in  the  South,  be  it  between  parties  or  classes  or  wings  of 
the  same  party.  In  local  politics  in  given  communities,  the  Negro 
vote  has  already  been  courted  and  used  as  such  a  factor. 

Mr.  Lewinson's  study  just  hints  at  some  significant  signs  of 
change ;  six  months'  delay  in  publication  might  have  brought  some  of 
them  significantly  over  the  horizon.  While  the  book  was  in  press,  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  second  time  declared  the  restrictions  of  the 
Texas  "white  primary"  law  unconstitutional.  So  this  study  has  the 
advantage  of  bringing  fresh  historical  perspective  at  a  crucial 
moment ;  at  what  may  well  be  a  turning-point  in  the  movement  for 
disabling  the  Negro  politically.  With  the  imminent  bankruptcy  of 
formal  legal  restrictions  and  renewed  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Negro  himself,  intelligent  public  opinion  will  need  the 
impartial  information  and  the  balanced  judgment  of  this  com- 
petent and  liberal  analysis.  ALAIN  LOCKE 
HotcarJ  Uairfrsity,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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of  Lending  Small  Sums.  by  David  /.  Gclle 
Mem  York  Bar  and  Geffrey  May  of  tke 
S»ge  Foundation.  255  ff.  P"f'  S3  poftfaul 


SMALL  LOAN  LEGISLATION.  A  History  of  Ike  Regulation  of  tkt  Business 

/.  Gcllert  and  Walter  S.  Hilbom  of  Ike 
Inner  Temple,  London.  Russell 
of  Tke  Survey. 

THIS  "history  of  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  lending  small 
sums"  is  the  third  volume  in  the  Small  Loan  Series  edited  for  the 
Sage  Foundation  by  Louis  N.  Robinson. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  LIFE,  by  Edward  G.  Kirk- 
land.  F.  S.  Croft*.  767  ff.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  is  an  impartial  and  yet  critical  study  of  the  economic  his- 
tory of  this  country  which  b  not  in  general  suspected  of  having  an 
economic  history.  Not  alone  the  student  but  the  average  tired 
business  man  will  find  much  material  to  give  him  a  broader  outlook. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CITY  LIFE,  by  tluurice  R.  Davie.  John  Wiley.  730  ff. 
Price  $4-50  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 

THIS  picture  of  modern  urban  life  would  serve  well  as  a  textbook 
for  either  classroom  or  adult  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  problems  of  the  life  which  concentration  of  population 
produces.  Not  so  much  a  thorough  work  on  urban  sociology  as  a 
fact  basis  for  an  urban  sociology  which  remains  to  be  written. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE 
BLIND.  Edited  by  Hrloa  Lende,  Evelyn  C.  McKay  and  Shemtmn  C.  Swift. 
Published  for  tke  Conference  by  tke  American  Foundation  for  tke  Blind.  Int.. 
125  East  46  Street,  New  York.  558  ff.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 

THE  well-arranged,  carefully  indexed  record  of  the  notable 
international  gathering  held  in  New  York  in  April  1931.  The 
assembled  papers  and  discussion  constitute  a  report  on  the  present 
status  of  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind  which  has  lasting 
reference  value. 


PSYCHOLOGY  TODAY.  Lectures  mud  Study  Manual,  edited  by  Walter  V. 

Binokam.  chairman.  Committee  on  Psychology.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education.  University  of  Chicttv  Press.  454  ff.  Price 
$1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  compilation  of  a  well-organized  course  of  thirty  lectures 
which  were  on  the  air  under  the  direction  of  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  b  an  excellent  introductory  book, 
particularly  when  used  with  the  manuals  and  supplementary  aids 
to  study  that  constitute  its  second  section. 

REGIONALISM    IN   FRANCE,   fry  R.  K.   Gooch.   Century.    128  pp.   Price 
$1.75  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 

THIS  publication  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Institute  for 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  represents  a  conscientious  analysis 
of  the  struggle  in  France  for  the  creation  of  regional  units  free  to 
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carry  out  projects  in  common  and  without  the  sanction  of  the 
central  government.  It  shows  how  fear  on  the  part  of  the  central 
government  of  losing  political  control  hampers  regional  develop- 
ment. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN,  by  Catherine  Oglesby. 
Harpers.  297  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SUCCINCT  estimates,  a  little  on  the  optimistic  side,  of  what  some 
twenty  different  callings  hold  for  women,  with  outlines  of  the 
equipment  and  personality  conducive  to  success.  Social  Service  is 
sandwiched  between  Selling  and  Stores.  After  a  brief  but  clear  and 
fair  statement  of  background  requirements  and  financial  prospects 
in  a  dozen  specialized  social-work  fields  the  author  concludes,  "So 
complex,  so  new  is  the  work  that  not  many  businesses  or  professions 
offer  as  generous  opportunities  to  women  seeking  careers." 

MANAGING  MINDS,  A  Practical  Psychology  for  Vocational  Teachers,  by 
Charles  R.  Allen,  and  Harry  A.  Tiemann.  Century.  282  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  approach,  based  upon  experience  rather  than 
theory  or  scientific  bases  characterizes  this  volume.  It  affords  a  check 
upon  mental  processes  and  habits  among  the  possibilities  and  prob- 
abilities of  personnel  relations.  There  is  some  stress  upon  conference 
.  methods  and  the  effective  influences  upon  group  approaches.  The 
text  is  designed  for  vocational  counsellors  to  whom  it  should  appeal 
because  of  its  sound  common-sense  and  stimulating  constructive 
suggestions. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  BOYS'  WORKER  IN  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  Owen  E. 
Pence.  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  108  pp.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MATERIAL  for  this  exhaustive  occupational  study  was  drawn  from 
the  files  of  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  outlines  the  field  of  work,  with  its  ramifications  in 
other  organizations  and  in  the  community,  analyzes  the  men  at 
work  in  the  field,  their  qualifications  and  special  skills, — "these 
men  are  the  profession" — and  goes  into  considerable  detail  in  the 
matter  of  salary  scales.  The  final  chapter,  The  Professional  Outlook, 
discusses  with  admirable  objectivity  the  kinds  of  opportunities  that 
exist,  the  conditions  of  service,  the  standards  thus  far  set  up  and 
the  basis  of  group  solidarity.  The  whole  study  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  analysis  by  which  social  work,  little  by  little  and  bit  by  bit, 
is  climbing  to  professional  status. 

White  House  Conference  Volumes 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  State  and  Local  Organisation  for  the 
Handicapped.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  chaiman.  Century.  432  **.  Price  $2  75 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  CONTROL.  Communicable  Diseases,  Public 
Health  Supervision — Nutritional  Aspects,  Economic  Aspects.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Milk  Production  and  Control.  H.  A.  Whittaker,  chairman. 
Century.  392  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  SCHOOL  HEALTH  PROGRAM.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
School  Child.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  chairman.  Century.  400  pp.  Price  $2  75 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD.  Part  IV.  Appraise- 
ment of  the  Child  I.  Mental  Status,  II.  Physical  Status.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Growth  and  Development.  Kenneth  D.  Blackfan  M  D  chair- 
man. Century.  344  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CHILD  LABOR.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child  Labor.  Ellen  Nathalie 
Mathews,  chairman.  Century.  560  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  The  Survey 

THE  DELINQUENT  CHILD.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Socially  Handi- 
capped-Delinquency Frederick  P.  Cabot,  chairman.  Century.  499  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  IN  SCHOOLS.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 

Hygiene  in  Schools.    William  F.   Snow,   M.D.,   chairman.   Century.    59  pp. 

Price  50  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
SAFETY    EDUCATION    IN    SCHOOLS.    Report    of   the   Subcommittee    on 

Safety  Education  in  Schools.  Albert  W.  Whitney,  chairman.  Century.  61  pp. 

Price  50  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

CHILDREN'S  READING.  A  Study  of  Voluntary  Reading  of  Boys  and  Girls 
in  the  United  States.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reading.  Carl  H. 
Milam,  chairman.  Century.  90  pp.  Price  75  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  COOPERATION.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Cooperation  of  Home  and  School.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  chairman.  Century. 
122  pp.  Price  75  cents  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

EDUCATION  FOR  HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE.  PART  II.  IN 
COLLEGES.  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Preparental  Education.  Anna  E. 
Richardson,  chairman.  Century.  128  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

HOSPITALS  AND  CHILD  HEALTH:  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  Con- 
valescent Care,  Medical  Social  Service.  Reports  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  Clifford  G.  Grulee,  M.D.,  chairman;  Con- 
valescent Care,  Adrian  V.  S.  Lambert,  M.D.,  chairman;  Medical  Social 
Service,  Ida  M.  Cannon,  R.N.,  chairman.  Century.  279  pp.  Price  $2.50 
Postpaid  of  The  Survey. 


CO  MM  UN  1C  A  TIONS 


Xscray  fon  de  Chest 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  vacation  season  is  at  its  height.  My  client, 
Mrs.  Diamond,  is  well  versed  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
country  care  and  writes  a  pleading  letter  that  she  and  daughter 
Fanny  be  sent  away.  Shades  of  Milt  Gross! 
"My  dear  Miss  Rubinow 

A  want  [I  went]  tuday  met  Fanny  to  board  of  healt  department 
to  faindet  aut  wat  doktor  sas  about  ho  xscray  fon  de  chest  and 
doktor  sas  se  needet  lada  fresch  air  and  gut  food  ses  orait  [all  right] 
ysen  [isn't]  tu  laid  to  goeng  awai  pleasure  [please  you]  rekomand 
me  to  Miss  Miller  for  contry  care  Miss  Balis  hoit  was  doktor  toll 
me  ysen  [isn't]  tu  lait  am  and  [on]  de  lest  fon  long  ego  12  august 
and  26  de  goeng  awai  pleasure  [please  you]  M.  Rubinow  trai 
a  [I]  schold  goen  an  main  haus  ys  [is]  orfle  haat. 
"Sincerely  yors 

"Miss  Diamond 
"please  let  me  nou 

"gut  bai" 
Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J .  LEONORA  B.  RUBINOW 

Nonwedlock 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  at  least  a  generation  feminists  and  social 
workers  have  protested  the  implications  of  such  phrases  as  "illegiti- 
mate child,"  "illegitimate  family"  and  "illegitimate  birth."  They 
have  wished  so  far  as  possible  to  remove  from  the  child  an  unde- 
served stigma  carried  by  a  term  which  applies  rather  to  such  a 
child's  parents  or,  still  more  strictly,  to  their  extra-legal,  unsanc- 
tioned  mating.  To  evade  these  phrases,  however,  the  English- 
speaking  liberal  thinker  had  only  a  choice  between  the  legalistic 
and  good  old  English  word  bastard,  which  now  carries  even  uglier 
stigma  as  an  epithet,  or  the  awkward  circumlocution  "child  born 
out  of  wedlock."  The  usage  of  inheritance  law,  in  which  the 
property  status  rather  than  the  social  status  of  the  person  is  involved, 
may  further  perpetuate  the  word  "illegitimate."  As  a  result,  one 
notices  little  abatement  in  the  official  use  of  the  "illegitimate" 
phrases. 

The  need  for  a  single  non-technical  word  for  this  social  status, 
accurate  but  objective — that  is,  without  emotional  or  epithet 
value — seems,  after  some  testing,  to  be  adequately  met  by  the 
adjective  "nonwedlock,"  as  applied  to  any  child  of  unmarried 
parents;  and  (if  convenient)  to  his  parents  as  well,  even  though 
one  of  said  parents  be  legally  married  to  a  third  person. 
Northwestern  University  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 


Do  What  You  Like  to  Do 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  caption  under  the 
picture  of  the  workman  on  page  351  of  the  August  Graphic 
number  and  more  especially  for  the  article  by  Eleanor  Wembridge 
— Physic  for  Doctors.  I  have  held  for  many  years  that  people  not 
hopelessly  lazy  or  impractical,  should  do  what  they  like,  if  they  can 
find  out  what  they  like. 

My  own  case  bears  it  out:  educated  in  an  era  when  few  avenues 
lay  open  to  women  (apparently),  I  was  fairly  driven  into  teaching 
which  at  first  I  liked  more  than  I  had  anticipated.  But  on  returning 
to  it  after  about  eight  years  of  married  life,  and  driven  by  necessity 
into  a  harder  and  stricter  school  system  than  that  in  which  I  had 
been  brought  up,  I  found  myself  hating  it  year  after  year  more  and 
more  for  about  ten  years.  Then  the  "sabbatical  leave"  institution 
came  to  my  aid;  during  one,  two  years  ago,  I  determined  to  make 
a  change  if  it  could  be  done,  absolutely  driven  to  it  by  health  con- 
ditions induced  by  my  teaching  position,  not  nerves,  continual 
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colds  caused  by  duty  in  wind-swept  playgrounds  where  a  supervising 
teacher  in  her  forties  cannot  exercise  and  keep  warm  as  well  as  her 
charges.  After  failing  to  obtain  work  in  the  South,  I  tried  for  it  in 
the  North,  work  in  child  care,  not  involving  elaborate  and  con- 
stantly changing  curricula,  nor  criticisms  of  unimportant  minutiae. 
It  was  not  of  children  or  books  I  had  tired.  Miraculously  I  got  it 
immediately,  charge  of  an  institution — and  1  an  institutional 
neophyte.  Instead  of  constant  criticism,  1  have  received  almost  none 
and  that  I  did  in  so  tactful  a  form  I  could  hardly  recognize  it 
usually.  Amidst  a  score  of  problems  which  other  folks  man-el  at, 
d  peace.  /  am  Jomg  what  I  lace  to  do.  That  is  all.  1  am  happy 
and  I  think  the  children  are  happier  than  they  had  been  under  my 
other  superintendent,  anyhow  they  had  been  crazy  bad  under  the 
former  two.  All  success  to  the  campaign  for  round  pegs  in  round 

SUBSCRIBER 


"Vote  tor  Repeal' 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Just  now  "Out  from  Confusion"  would  appeal  to 
me  much  more  applied  to  America  than  to  Russia!  Before  prohibi- 
tion there  were  in  our  little  seaport  town  of  fifteen  thousand,  three 


breweries,  a  distillery  and  between  fifty  and  a  hundred 
under  license!  The  first  state  prohibition  law  had  been  repealed, 
as  my  Congregational  minister  told  me,  because  it  was  teaching 
disrespect  for  law,  and  license  was  in  its  place  when  1  returned  to 
i  Hampshire  after  more  than  twenty  years  in  another  state. 
License  faileJ  utterly. 

Portsmouth  is  a  changed  city  today.  Every  business  man  knows 
at  in  face  of  the  plain  facts  and  proofs  the  "wets"  will  boldly 
stale  there  is  as  much  liquor  sold  today  as  before  prohibition!  I 
have  not  seen  a  single  staggering  drunk  in  the  past  twelve  jean. 
This  very  month  a  motor  accident  on  this  street  (Middle)  resulted 
in  four  people  being  taken  to  the  hospital.  There  was  no  collision 
— the  driver  "lost  control"  of  his  car.  At  the  hospital  the  occupants 
of  the  car  were  so  boisterous  and  drank  (a  bottle  of  liquor  was 
found  in  the  car)  that  the  police  were  notified  and  the  four  were 
taken  to  the  police  station  for  the  night.  The  smashed  car  bore  the 
placard,  "Vote  for  Repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment."  I  get 
comfort  and  truth  from  the  church  papers — Christian  Register, 
Congregational ist,  Zion's  Herald  and  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, but  not  from  the  big  daily  newspapers. 

I  can't  understand  why  The  Survey  readers  should  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  results  of  the  army  of  social  workers'  observations 
as  to  the  drink  evil  on  their  communities — wet  or  dry!  Jane  Addams 
and  Raymond  Robins  are  unafraid  to  speak  fearlessly! 

I  enclose  cheque  for  Survey  as  per  enclosed  btlL 
Porttmoittk,  \K  H  am  f shire  (Miss)  J.  F.  FRESCOTT 

Household  Employment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Household 
Employment  of  the  Chicago  V.  W.  C.  A.,  a  woman  with  many 
years'  experience  as  a  household  employe  in  England  and  in  this 
country  called  attention  to  the  article  in  the  April  Survey  Graphic 
entitled.  So  She  Wants  to  be  a  N'urse  by  Katharine  Faville,  and 
especially  to  the  sentence:  "Among  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  us  in  the  United  States  it  b  possible  to  find  any  kind  of  a 
person  yon  wish,  or  even  do  not  wish — rich  ones,  poor  ones,  women 
who  represent  the  highest  type  of  culture  and  education,  and  regret- 
fuDy  we  say  it.  even  women  who  are  as  ignorant  as  the  average 
kitchen  servant." 

This  Committee  is  composed  of  employers  and  of  employes  who 
are  studying  household  employment  seriously,  as  Miss  Faville  says 
another  group  is  studying  nursing,  and  who  are  attempting  to 
create  a  public  opinion  which  will  support  "standards"  in  household 
employment  so  that  it  too  may  "promise  a  real  future  to  the  well- 
qualified,  capable  person."  Whether  or  not  the  household  employes 
on  this  committee  are  "average"  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  they  are  not  so  conspicuously  "ignorant"  as  to  be  used  for 
Miss  Faville's  horrible  example  of  the  depths  from  which  some 
nurses  come.  Among  them  are  highschool  graduates  handicapped 


by  race,  young  women  with  equivalent  education  or  more  in  Ger- 
many or  Czechoslovakia,  and  others  with  less  formal  education  who 
read  The  Survey — most  of  them  women  of  "culture."  The  whole 
Committee,  including  employers  as  well  as  employes,  regret  that 
any  article  in  The  Survey  should  refer  to  the  workers  in  this  occu- 
pation in  such  a  way  as  to  perpetuate  the  contemptuous  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  public  which  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  attaining  a  professional  status  here  as  it  has 
been  in  nursing. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  brief  biennial  report  from  this 
Committee  to  the  National  Industrial  Assembly  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
a  report  written  by  one  of  these  "kitchen  servants"  who  is  now 
studying  adult  education  through  the  aid  of  nine  months'  European 
travel  arranged  by  Pocono  Educational  Tours.  EVA  KIMBALL 

(Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Kimball) 

Chairman,  Committee  on  HoutehoU  Employment. 
Metrofolitm  Industrial  Secretary.         ANNETTA  M.  DIECKMANN 

We  Mixed  Them  Genders  Up 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  suspect  Arlien  Johnson  will  be  a  bit  startled 
when  she  reads  the  review  of  her  book  on  page  380  of  the  August 
15  Survey.  The  review  begins,  "Mr.  Johnson's  study."  I  think 
Arlien  b  a  young  lady! 

Didn't  my  review  begin,  "Dr.  Johnson's  study"?  If  it  did,  and 
if  your  research  department  ascertains  that  the  gender  b  feminine, 
don't  you  want  to  write  her  an  illuminated  address  or  (as  a  sub- 
stitute) a  brief  note  on  the  subject?  If  yon  can  convict  me  of  sin 
from  my  manuscript,  111  write  the  note.  The  main  thing  is,  I 
don't  want  her  to  think  I  didn't  know  she  wasn't  a  lady  (if  she  b). 
All  this  b  a  bit  complicated  and  recalls  the  speaker  who  began, 
"Friends — 1  will  not  call  yon  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  I  know 
yon  too  well!"  ARTHUR  DUNHAM 

East  OrlaU,  Maine 

Said  of  The  Survey 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Just  back  from  summer  teaching  in  California, 
I  am  trying  to  catch  up  on  Survey  reading.  The  first  article  I  have 
read  b  Leon  Whipple's  in  the  August  Graphic — Midsummer 
Night's  Plan;  and  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  say  that  I  am  with 
yon — 1 10  percent.  Indeed  I  feel  so  stirred  that  I  almost  want  to 
write  all  those  boob  myself,  or  a  good  half.  But  I  fear  I  won't 
get  the  time.  Anyhow — oest  wbhes  to  you!  HENRY  NEUMANN 
Ethical  Culture  Society  of  Brooklyn 


LOW  RENTS 

A  tax  exempt  building  housing  several  charitable 
groups,  offers  office  space  at  a  very  low  figure  to 
charitable,  educational  or  research  organizations. 

EAST  SIDE  BELOW  FORTY-SECOND  STREET 


MARSHALL  CLARK 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE:  Vanderbilt  3-9090 


SUBSCRIBE  HERE 

The  Survey  — Twice  a  Month  — $5.00 

Survey  Graphic  —  Monthly  —  $3.00 
Survey    Associates,   Inc-,    112   East    19th   Sc,   New   York 
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Social  Error 

NO  one  enjoyed  more  than  Mrs.  John  M. 
Glenn  herself  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  set  right — oh  so  delicately — in  a  little 
matter  of  social  usage  at  the  White  House.  It 
vas  at  the  charming  tea  given  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  to  the  Conference  on  the 
Welfare  and  Relief  Mobilization  of  1932. 
After  greeting  the  host  and  hostess  in  the 
Blue  Room  the  guests  paused  for  a  sumptuous 
tea  in  the  state  dining-room,  then  drifted  out 
through  the  long  windows  to  the  terrace  atop 
the  office  corridor.  On  either  side  stretched 
the  lovely  White  House  grounds,  gilded  by 
the  setting  sun.  The  whole  scene  was  colorful 
and  animated.  The  better  to  enjoy  it  Mrs. 
Glenn  dropped  into  a  chair  beside  a  window 
in  a  corner  of  the  dining-room.  Even  after 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  added  their 
presence  to  the  company  Mrs.  Glenn  re- 
tained her  vantage  point  for  viewing  the 
whole  picture.  Retained  it,  that  is,  until  a 
Washington  friend,  wife  of  one  of  the  elegant 
white-clad  aides,  approached  and  with  all 
the  suavity  and  finesse  of  which  the  wife  of 
an  elegant  white-clad  aide  is  capable  inti- 
mated that  sitting  down  when  the  President 
is  standing  up  is  one  of  those  things  that  just 
isn't  done  at  the  White  House.  So  Mrs.  Glenn 
took  the  rest  of  the  tea-party  standing  up. 

VIRGINIA  nurses  are  rejoicing  in  the 
achievement  of  state  headquarters,  a  goal  to- 
ward which  they  have  been  working  for 
three  years.  The  office  is  at  3915  East  Broad 
Street,  Richmond,  with  Jessie  Wetzel  Ferris, 
half-time  executive  secretary,  in  charge. 

DR.  WILLIAM  L.  RUSSELL,  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  Cornell  University,  will  deliver 
the  Thomas  W.  Salmon  Memorial  Lectures 
for  1933.  The  first  lectures  of  the  memorial 
were  given  last  spring  by  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer 
of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Russell  is  credited  with 
having  "discovered"  Dr.  Salmon  and  with 
being  instrumental  in  securing  him  as  the 
first  medical  director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene. 

HELEN  G.  TAYLOR  of  Richmond,  seasoned 
social  worker  has  been  appointed  director 
of  mothers'  aid  in  Virginia.  The  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  by  the  recent  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  will  give  to  this  work  a 
degree  of  form  and  substance  which  it  has 
not  previously  had  although  the  law  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  for  some  ten  years. 

THE  Buffalo  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
casting  about  for  a  successor  to  David  C. 
Adie,  who,  as  previously  told  in  Gossip,  has 
assumed  executive  direction  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  made 
the  happy  choice  of  Paul  L.  Benjamin  who 
resigned  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Social 
Hygiene  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  take  the  proffered  job.  P.  L.  B.  has  many 
distinctions,  not  the  least  of  which,  say  we 
modestly,  is  that  of  alumnus  of  The  Survey. 
Just  before  Washington  got  the  bad  news  of 


his  resignation  The  News,  in  an  editorial,  The 
Coming  Winter,  said  "Last  winter  the  cour- 
age of  one  man  forced  on  the  attention  of  re- 
luctant officialdom  the  certainty  of  desperate 
want  in  the  National  Capital  this  year  if  pub- 
lic money  were  not  provided  in  large  sums 
to  prevent  it.  That  man  was  Paul  L.  Benja- 
min, then  executive  secretary  of  the  District 
Committee  on  Employment.  He  incurred 
wrath  in  high  places  and  solid  opposition  ex- 
cept from  the  social  workers,  who  massed 
behind  him." 

BENJAMIN  GLASSBERG,  recently  executive 
director  of  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities 
of  Milwaukee,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Department  of  Outdoor 
Relief  of  Milwaukee  County. 

MABEL  J.  RUE  has  resigned  as  director 
and  Sena  Anderson  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 
Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Back  to  Normal 

'  I  ''HE  Department  of  Special  Studies  of  the 
•*•  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America, 
set  up  as  part  of  a  temporary  emergency  pro- 
gram, finished  its  year's  work  in  midsummer. 
Its  completed  projects  include  six  issues  of  a 
monthly  summary  on  unemployment  relief 
methods,  a  study  of  community  planning  for 
homeless  men  and  boys,  a  handbook  on  the 
organization  and  administration  of  public- 
relief  methods,  a  pathfinding  study  of  public 
relief  and  field  studies  of  nine  public-relief 
agencies.  Two  of  the  department's  staff  who 
were  on  leave  have  now  returned  to  their 
regular  jobs,  Arthur  Dunham  to  the  Public 
Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Margaret  Wead  to  the  New  York  Travelers 
Aid  Society.  Rose  Porter  remains  with  the 
Association  as  associate  field  director  for  the 
Great  Lakes  region  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

EARL  N.  PARKER,  erstwhile  director  of 
the  Springfield,  111.,  Community  Chest,  re- 
cently in  the  field  for  the  Illinois  Emergency 
Relief  Commission,  has  gone  to  Detroit  to 
the  staff  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

MARY  E.  STEBBINS  of  Lebanon,  Mo., 
public-health  executive,  home  economist, 
vice-president  of  the  Missouri  State  Nurses' 
Association,  for  nine  years  health  education 
specialist  of  the  agricultural  extension  service 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  Missouri  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  succeeding  Francia  Baird 
Crocker. 

THE  Milwaukee  Mental  Hygiene  Council 
has  recently  acquired  as  its  medical  director 
Dr.  R.  A.  Jefferson  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  associated  with  Dr.  Frank  G. 
Ebaugh  at  the  Colorado  Psychopathic  Hospi- 
tal, Denver.  Since  the  Milwaukee  Council  was 
organized  in  1930  its  program  has  been 
largely  educational  and  it  has  had  only  one 


regular  worker,  June  J.  Joslyn,  the  executive 
secretary.  Its  administration  of  mental  hy- 
giene in  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
Milwaukee  is  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Margaret  R.  Leavitt,  mental-hygiene  su- 
pervisor. The  Council  is  supported  by  a  trust 
fund  provided  by  the  late  Dr.  William  F. 
Becker,  for  many  years  a  practicing  psychia- 
trist in  Milwaukee. 

THE  Central  Committee  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  elected  William  Fortune,  chair- 
man of  the  Indianapolis  Chapter,  to  its  mem- 
bership to  succeed  the  late  Mrs.  Frank  V. 
Hammar  of  St.  Louis. 

JOHN  SLAWSON,  for  the  last  four  years  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fed- 
eration of  Detroit,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  of  New 
York,  a  large  and  influential  organization  for 
the  study,  treatment  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  among  Jews.  Succeeding  Mr. 
Slawson  in  Detroit  is  Kurt  Peiser,  for  six 
years  executive  director  of  the  United  Jewish 
Social  Agencies  of  Cincinnati. 

BALTIMORE'S  Municipal  Commission  on 
Employment  Stabilization  has  lost  a  bright 
and  shining  light,  John  P.  Troxell,  who  re- 
turns to  his  first  love,  teaching,  as  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  Duke  University. 

THE  United  Parents  Associations  of  New 
York  is  all  set  for  the  winter  with  a  new  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Margaret  Lighty,  formerly 
with  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  Health  Demon- 
stration, and  a  new  vocational  director, 
Esther  L.  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

AND  speaking  of  the  R.  S.  F. — it  has  just 
welcomed  home  Anne  F.  Geddes  of  its  depart- 
ment of  statistics,  who  has  been  in  Washing- 
ton for  six  months  with  the  Children's  Bureau 
to  help  get  going  the  statistical  service  on 
relief  which  the  Foundation  bequeathed  to 
the  Bureau  early  last  spring.  All  the  statistical 
work  of  the  Bureau  is  now  under  the  com- 
petent direction  of  Emma  A.  Winslow  who 
had  a  large  professional  finger  in  the  recent 
child-welfare  surveys  in  New  Jersey  and  who 
in  past  years  has  been  associated  with  various 
projects  identified  with  the  American  Child 
Health  Association. 

Lucky  Fairfield 

IF  The  Survey  were  a  resident  of  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  these  bright  autumn  days  it  would 
shake  hands  with  itself  for  living  in  a  town 
lucky  enough  and  smart  enough  to  catch 
Miriam  Steep  for  director  of  its  brand  new 
Community  Chest.  For  two  years — those  were 
the  happy  days — Mrs.  Steep  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  membership  department  of  Survey  As- 
sociates so  we  know  all  about  her  ability  as 
an  organizer  and  her  talent  for  good  hard 
work  and  we  well  remember  what  a  nice 
cheerful  person  she  was  to  have  around  the 
shop. 

HARRIET  HARRIS,  treasured  nutrition 
worker  under  the  wing  of  the  New  York  A. 
I.  C.  P.  at  the  Columbus  Hill  Community 
Center,  has  been  enticed  to  Ohio  to  the  faculty 
of  Wilberforce  University.  Ann  Bass,  Hamp- 
ton Institute  graduate,  succeeds  her. 
(Continued  on  -page  528^ 
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(Continued  from  page  $26) 
RECENTLY  organized  in  Chicago  is  the 
Society  for  Personality  Study  consisting  of  a 
hand-picked  group  of  one  hundred  of  "the 
best  students  of  personality  problems  and 
human  behavior  connected  with  various 
scientific  and  educational  institutions  in  and 
around  the  city."  The  group  which  includes 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  sociologists,  edu- 
cators and  physiologists  aims  to  "integrate 
the  sciences  in  a  scientific  body  devoted  to  the 
study  of  personality  in  all  its  phases,  normal 
and  abnormal,  child  and  adult."  Dr.  Meyer 
Solomon,  neurologist  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  is  the  president, 
Prof.  Ernest  W.  Burgess  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity the  vice-president  and  Dr.  Paul  L. 
Schroeder  of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search, the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Tea  Line 

THE  Survey's  blond  conference  trotter, 
Ruth  Lerrigo,  varied  her  European  pleas- 
uring this  past  summer  with  a  lecture  course 
•  at  Oxford  University  where  the  ladies  of  the 
town  extended  various  social  courtesies  to 
the  foreign  students.  Panoplied  with  an  invi- 
tation, R.  L.  betook  herself  one  fine  day  to  a 
stately  portal  where  she  confidently  believed 
that  tea  awaited  her.  But  the  portal  opened 
only  long  enough  for  the  butler  to  say, 
"Your  tea's  been  postponed,  Miss.  The  ladies 
from  the  almshouse  is  here  today." 

AN  interesting  working  agreement  between 
the  Simmons  College  School  of  Social  Work 
and  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
brings  Alice  Channing,  with  a  fresh  Ph.D. 
from  Chicago  University,  to  both  staffs.  At 
Simmons  she  is  supervisor  of  special  studies, 
and  at  the  Council  she  is  associated  with  the 
research  department.  Under  the  arrangement 
students  of  the  school,  including  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  science,  will  work 
on  special  projects  planned  by  the  department 
and  closely  related  to  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  social  agencies. 

THE  experimental  course  given  last  year 
at  Teachers  College  under  the  wing  of  the 
day  nursery  organizations,  local  and  national, 
in  New  York,  was  so  well  received  that  it 
will  be  repeated  this  year  and  extended 
through  both  semesters.  Child  development 
will  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
child  as  a  member  of  the  family  unit.  For 
details  consult  the  Child  Development  In- 
stitute, Teachers  College,  514  West  126 
Street,  New  York. 

SKIPPING  through  the  south  on  the  nose  of 
a  hurricane  was  the  recent  job  assignment 
of  Maurice  Reddy,  disaster  relief  man  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  The  idea  was  to 
have  Mr.  Reddy  on  the  spot  when  the  threat- 
ened hurricane  got  down  to  business,  but 
though  he  was  just  one  jump  ahead  of  the 
weather  predictions  from  Miami  to  Cape 
Hatteras  he  never  landed  a  disaster  worthy 
of  his  prowess. 

ALL  the  bristling  background  of  money- 
raising  and  health-education  experience  pos- 
sessed by  Bernard  C.  Roloff,  erstwhile  social 
hygiene  executive,  recently  director  of  the 
Chicago  Polyclinic  Medical  Center,  is  to  be 
turned  to  developing  the  American  Mouth 


Health  Association  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Minneapolis.  The  association  of  which 
Mr.  Roloff  is  the  new  executive  secretary, 
was  organized  in  1928  and  is  now  launching 
an  active  campaign  of  public  education 
against  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human 
mouth  is  heir. 

THE  indefatigable  Maud  Bryan  Foote, 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Con- 
ference's Committee  on  Training  headed  by 
the  equally  indefatigable  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter, 
has  arranged  for  special  courses  this  winter 
at  Dana  College,  Newark,  open  to  social 
workers  and  laymen  concerned  with  effective 
community  planning.  For  instructors  the 
committee  has  secured  Eduard  C.  Lindeman 
and  Henry  W.  Thurston  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Nels  Anderson  of 
New  York  University  and  Dr.  George  H. 
Lathrop  of  Columbia  University. 

DR.  I.  C.  RIGCIN,  former  secretary  of  the 
American  Heart  Association,  has  a  new  job 
as  director  of  county  health  work  in  Virginia. 

THE  Professional  Council  of  Jewish  Social 
Workers  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  chosen  as  its 
president  Benjamin  L.  Winfield,  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Children's  Home. 

BORN  in  Kansas,  with  an  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  all  sorts  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 
John  Ellis  Manley  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  fourth  incumbent  of 
the  office  since  it  was  created  sixty-three  years 
ago.  He  succeeds  Fred  W.  Ramsey,  who  was 
appointed  on  the  retirement  of  John  R.  Mott 
in  1928.  Mr.  Manley  has  recently  been  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

ROADSIDE  Settlement  in  Des  Moines  has 
recently  lost  the  services  of  Edith  Gill  and 
Helen  C.  Judd  who  have  been  associated  with 
its  work  for  five  years,  the  former  as  resident 
director  and  the  latter  as  director  of  girls' 
work. 

BALTIMORE  has  drafted  Dr.  Harry  Stoll 
Mustard  from  the  Tennessee  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  take  charge,  of  a  newly 
created  public-health  district  where,  by  means 
of  a  grant  of  $25,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  an  experiment  will  be  made  in 
the  training  of  public-health  workers.  Balti- 
more has  a  new  health  commissioner  too, 
Dr.  Huntington  Williams,  until  last  year 
associated  with  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  who  is  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  C.  Hampson  Jones. 

DR.  HERBERT  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  who  re- 
cently resigned  as  director  of  the  child- 
guidance  clinic  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry  in  the  department  of 
pediatrics,  Division  of  Biological  Sciences, 
University  of  Chicago.  In  this  capacity  he 
will  assist  in  a  study  of  delinquent  children 
in  Chicago  for  which  wide  medical  cooper- 
ation is  assured  and  which  will  include  an  ade- 
quate child-guidance  clinic. 

OUT  of  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  the 
United  States  Probation  System  has  plucked 
Edwin  B.  Zeigler  for  appointment  as  U.  S. 


probation  officer  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  Jackson. 
Mr.  Ziegler  wrote  his  master's  thesis  at 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  on  material 
assembled  while  serving  as  a  volunteer  pro- 
bation officer  in  the  U.  S.  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  Georgia.  J.  Noble  White, 
identified  with  Boy  Scout  work,  has  also 
joined  the  U.  S.  probation  forces  as  officer 
for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana  with 
headquarters  at  Monroe. 

ON  the  brink  of  a  radical  reorganization 
of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Marion  H.  Howell  has  accepted 
the  appointment  of  dean,  succeeding  Nellie  X. 
Hawkinson,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
this  is  to  be  a  try-out  for  a  year  only.  The 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  where  she 
taught  public-health  nursing,  has  given  her 
leave  of  absence  during  the  experimental 
period.  The  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
school  would  put  the  nursing  services  of  the 
four  hospitals  in  the  university  group  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  dean,  to  the  end 
of  achieving  a  closer  correlation  of  theory 
and  practice.  Miss  Howell  is  an  alumna  of 
Lakeside  Hospital  and  of  the  Western  Reserve 
public  health  nursing  course. 

HARRY  B.  WILSON  who  resigned  last  year 
as  national  director  of  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

THE  Rev.  Ross  W.  Sanderson,  who  for 
three  years  has  been  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  and  Religious  Research  in  New 
York  and  who  once  upon  a  time  helped 
organize  the  Community  Chest  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  has  gone  to  Baltimore  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches  and  of 
various  affiliated  organizations  concerned 
with  religious  education. 

A  Good  Job  Finished 

THE  last  lap  was  the  hardest,  but  hard  or 
not  hard  the  American  Nurses'  Association 
has  paid  the  last  cent  of  its  pledge  and  closed 
the  account  of  the  Florence  Nightingale 
School  in  Bordeaux,  France,  the  American 
nurses'  memorial  to  those  of  their  profession 
who  died  in  service  during  the  World  War. 
The  nurses  adopted  this  memorial  in  1920  and 
undertook  to  raise  funds  for  the  school  build- 
ing and  dormitories.  But  building  plans,  as 
building  plans  will,  so  topped  the  original 
estimates  that  the  fund  raised  was  sufficient  to 
do  no  more  than  complete  the  central  building 
and  one  wing.  This  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  1922.  In  1928  the  American  nurses 
undertook  to  raise  enough  money  to  complete 
the  other  wing.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
the  wing  dedicated  last  spring.  Now  the  last 
bill  has  been  paid.  The  new  wing  contains 
thirty-five  rooms,  each  named  for  a  state  in  the 
union.  Several  state  nursing  associations  have 
already  contributed  to  their  state  rooms  some 
typical  bit  of  furniture  or  ornament. 

CLIFFORD  W.  BEERS,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  has 
returned  from  two  months  in  Paris  where  he 
sat  in  on  the  preliminary  plans  for  the  sec- 
ond International  Congress  on  Mental  Hy- 
giene to  be  held  in  that  city  in  1935. 
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The  Qist  of  It 

f   |  "1HE  New  York  Times  has  never  rendered  its  readers 

ra  greater  service  than  in  keeping  WALTER  DURV 
at  his  post  as  Moscow  correspondent.  This  cool,  ex- 
perienced reporter  with  his  gift  for  interpretation 
has  for  ten  years  been  building  up  an  incomparable  picture  of 
the  growing  new  Russia.  Here  (page  535)  he  writes  of  the 
exchange  of  men  and  ideas  from  America,  beginning  with  the 
American  relief  of  a  decade  ago,  running  through  the  con- 
cessions to  American  capitalists,  the  employment  of  American 
technicians,  the  importation  of  our  books  and  movies,  to  the 
present  influx  of  American  tourists,  who  have  turned  from 
endless  admiration  of  the  Old  Masters  of  Western  Europe 
to  eager  observation  of  the  new  builders  of  the  East.  Mr. 
Duranty  predicts  that  eventually,  when  more  goods  are 
to  be  had  and  more  houses  to  live  in,  there  will  be  a  great 
emigration  of  workers  to  Russia,  a  folk  movement  that  will 
"catch  and  surpass"  the  peak  years  of  emigration  to  the 
United  States. 

BENTON  MACKAYE,  whose  End  or  Peak  of  Civiliza- 
tion?  in  the  October  Graphic  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
grateful  readers,  turns  (page  541 )  to  another  aspect  of  that 
kind  of  planning  which  shall  result  in  a  better  life.  Little 
marginal  railroads  are  tending  to  die  out.  Pleasant  touring, 
especially  for  through  traffic,  is  being  elbowed  off  the  high- 
ways by  trucks  and  buses.  What  to  do  about  it?  Pour  cement 
over  the  railroad  right  of  way,  says  Mackaye;  establish 
lanes  for  ambling  local  traffic;  other  lanes  for  fast  through 
traffic;  do  away  with  steam  and  iron  rails  and  travel  by  a 
gas  engine  mounted  on  rubber  tires. 

WHETHER  or  not  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is 
repealed  or  the  Volstead  Act  relaxed  by  moist  appli- 
cations, the  present  ferment  over  strong  drink  is  bubbling 
over  in  new  directions.  One  of  them  is  a  sober  statement  by 
leading  men  in  the  medical  sciences  as  to  the  effect  of  ethyl 
alcohol  oo  man.  Just  what  does  it  do  to  him — and  he.- 


summary  of  the  chapters  of  this  new  volume  (page  543) 
HKVEN  EMERSON,  M.D.,  health  editor  of  Survey  Graphic 
and  professor  of  public-health  administration  at  Columbia 
University. 

T-  T  now,  with  the  air  full  of  politics  and  everyman's 
dials  turned  for  speeches  rather  than  amusement,  a  study 
of  whether  or  not  listeners  are  influenced  by  what  they  hear 
over  the  radio  is  prime  news.  The  Radio  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  with  the  connivance  of  other 
interested  groups,  put  itself  and  its  friends  in  the  hands  of 
EDWARD  S.  ROBINSON,  professor  of  psychology  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. On  page  546  he  tells  of  the  measurements  applied, 
and  the  results,  especially  in  a  well-rounded  program  on  the 
subject  of  unemployment.  The  idea  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  turning  themselves  into  a  sort  of  glorified  guinea 
pig  in  a  civic  laboratory  is  diverting  and  the  results  im- 
portant and  illuminating. 

SAYS  WILLIAM  HARD,  experienced  journalist  of  the  ra- 
dio: "I  thought  myself  that  Mis*  Addams  was  just 
about  the  most  interesting  person  I  ever  interviewed  on 
the  air."  The  interview  (page  550)  was  broadcast  from 
the  Chicago  Mart  at  the  time  of  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic National  Conventions  and  gives  the  seven  points  in 
a  program  of  peace  put  before  the  resolutions  committees 
by  JANE  ADDAMS.  The  response  was  immediate  and  remark- 
able. Graphic  readers  now  have  it  in  print. 

THAT  one  hundred  billions  of  dollars  are  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  of  one  kind  or  another,  including  trustees  of 
colleges  and  philanthropies,  is  the  outstanding  fact  of  a 
study  of  American  Endowments  published  by  Macmillan 
as  this  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  is  on  the  press.  ALBERT  G. 
MILBANK  reviews  it  (page  554)  from  the  highly  informed 
and  practical  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  is  president  of 
the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund.  Readers  will  recall  his  So- 
cialized Capitalism  in  the  July  Graphic,  which  was  reprinted 
or  commented  on  by  scores  of  newspapers. 

FALL  books  ( page  557)  fresh  from  the  presses  are  reviewed 
by  Leon  Whipple  of  the  staff  of  Survey  Graphic  and 
Beulah  Amidon,  Winifred  Clark,  Henry  Neumann,  Flor- 
ence Loeb  Kellogg,  Roy  Flannagan,  John  Palmer  Gavit, 
Helen  Cody  Baker,  Gertrude  Springer,  Maynard  Shipley, 
Helen  Mears  and  Charles  Staffoid  Brown. 
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By  WALTER  DURANTY 


Moscow,  September  4 
rT  IS  a  curious  anomaly  that  although  the 


United  States  has  refused  to  "recognize"  the 


Soviet  Republic  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
existence,  American  ideas,  methods  and  indi- 
viduals have  snared  more  largely  in  Russian 
development  than  those  of  any  other  nation 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Germany. 

Looking  backward  today  I  have  little  doubt  that  had 
America  been  willing  it  might  have  played  a  bigger  part  in 
Soviet  reconstruction  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. Yet  I  remember  with  what  ridicule  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican correspondents  in  Riga  received  Senator  France  of  Mary- 
land in  the  summer  of  1921  when,  on  his  return  from 
-cow,  he  advocated  a  four-billion-dollar  loan  by  the 
I" .  S.  A.  to  finance  Soviet  purchases  of  equipment  and  technical 
aid  from  the  United  States.  None  of  those  newspaper  men,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  had  ever  been  in  Soviet  Russia  and  Senator 
France's  proposal  seemed  to  us  at  best  fantastic  and  Utopian, 
if  not  "aiding  the  enemy"  or  "arming  the  burglar"  whose 
ultimate  aim  was  violently  to  destroy  our  institutions. 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  fall  of  1923  I  think  it  was,  I  got  a 
similar  reception  myself  when  I  cabled  to  The  New  York 
Times  a  statement  by  Guryevkrh,  then  head  of  the  Foreign 
artment  of  the  Supreme  Industrial  Council,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Soviet  proposed  to  buy  two  billion  dollars  worth  of 
foreign  equipment  abroad  in  the  next  ten  years  and  for 

preference  wished  to  take      

most  of  it  from  the 
United  States.  The  gov- 
ernment departments  in 
ngton  denounced 
this  statement  as  arrant 
"Bolshevik  propaganda," 
as  a  bah  to  catch  Amer- 
ican recognition,  and 
concluded  scornfully  by 
asserting  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks could  never  hope 
to  pay  a  quarter  of  this 
vast  sum.  Yet  the  facts  of 
the  case  proved  other- 


government  bought  and  paid  for  two  and  one  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  foreign  equipment  and  though  no  small  part 
of  it  was  purchased  in  the  United  States,  the  proportion  might 
have  been  much  higher. 

IT  IS  not  generally  realized  what  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Soviet  hygiene  was  made  by  the  A.  R.  A.  (American 
Relief  Association),  whose  activities  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  distributing  food  among  the  victims  of  the  famine  of 
1921,  although  at  the  peak  of  the  relief  work  they  were  giving 
a  daily  radon  to  no  less  than  eleven  million  children  and 
adults.  Through  its  substations,  which  were  scattered  over  a 
wide  area  from  the  Urals  down  the  Volga  to  the  Caucasus, 
Crimea  and  Ukraine,  the  A.  R.  A.  brought  to  the  Russian 
population  the  first  well-equipped  medical  service  and  training 
in  public  hygiene  which  it  had  known  since  the  civil  war  began. 
It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  was  not  in  Russia  in  that 
tragic  year  of  1921  to  realize  how  widespread  and  terrible 
was  the  lack  of  the  simplest  medicines  and  disinfectants. 
Epidemics  of  all  kinds  were  rife,  from  cholera,  typhoid  and 
dysentery  in  the  summer  to  the  dreaded  typhus  in  the  winter. 
In  a  land  exhausted  by  civil  war,  blockade  and  privation,  little 
could  be  done  to  stem  the  ode  of  disease  which  wrought  fearful 
havoc,  especially  among  children  and  older  people.  The 
local  authorities  provided  boiled  water  at  all  railroad  stations 
but  that  was  about  all  they  could  do.  Even  delousing  stations 
were  almost  unknown  and  the  sale  of  clothes  worn  by  people 
who  had  died  of  typhoid 


was  common  in  all  the 

have  failed  to  recognize  Russia.   The  United    markets,  to  spread  the 
States  has  discouraged  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,    disease  still  further. 

Yet  there  has  been  a  mounting  commerce  of  American        At  *'  be^nninS  of 

,    *  *  1922  when  it  became  ev>- 

tdeas,  inventions,  machines,  books,  experts,  as  part  of  the    aent  to  ^^  -m  chargc  of 
eagerness  with  vbicb  Communist  Russia  has  drawn  on    the  American  Relief  that 

the  West  in  its  Five-Year  Plan.  On  the  fifteenth  anniver-    adults  would  "«*«  to  •* 
i  .,     f        j-         i  ,1      o     •  ..  r-    •         o  /-        ;  •       fed  as  well  as  children, 

sary  of  the  founding  of  the  Soviet  Lmon,  Survey  Graphic    a  concerted  effort  WJ 

presents  a  luminous  article  on  this  unofficial  interplay    maje    to    utilize    adult 
between  the  two  peoples  by  Walter  Duranty,  correspondent    relief  in  the  interests  of 

of  The  New  York  Times,  who,  regardless  of  propaganda    h>'8*n«-  The  recipients 

of  relief  were  called  upon 

to  eive  part  of  their  i ' 


wise.  In  the  eight  years     m  Moscow  and  prejudice  at  Washington  has  enabled 

that  followed,  the  Soviet    Americans  to  follow  Russian  developments  realistically,    when  physically  able,  to 
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cleaning  their  towns  and  villages  and  installing  new  methods 
of  sanitation  and  removal  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  Under  American 
direction  the  150,000  Russians  working  for  the  A.  R.  A.  as 
employes  or  volunteer  members  of  local  committees,  began  a 
huge  campaign  of  hygienic  education  devoted  primarily  to  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Delousing  and  prophylactic  stations, 
which  administered  "tetra"  injections  (giving  a  full  year's 
immunity  from  cholera,  typhoid  and  para-typhoid  "A"  and 
"B")  free  of  charge  were  set  up  in  all  the  urban  centers 
where  the  A.  R.  A.  was  operating,  as  well  as  vaccination 
against  smallpox,  which  was  extended  throughout  the  villages. 
Overshadowed  by  the  more 
urgent  task  of  famine  relief, 
this  phase  of  the  A.  R.  A.'s 
activities  has  never  received 
proper  recognition  but  the 
fact  that  since  the  summer  of 
1922  there  has  been  no 
recurrence  of  any  of  the 
epidemics  which  periodically 
devastated  tsarist  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  a  localized 
outbreak  of  smallpox  in  and 
around  Kharkov  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  speaks  more 
loudly  than  words  for  the 
pioneer  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  disease-prevention. 

Another  contribution  by 
the  A.  R.  A.  which  is  com- 
monly lost  sight  of  was  the 
part  its  "food-package"  sys- 
tem played  in  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  petty  business  and 
trading  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages  of  Russia  which 
had  been  almost  eliminated 
during  the  period  of  civil  war 
and  militant  communism. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  up- 
wards of  sixty  million  dollars 
worth  of  food  packets,  each 
costing  ten  dollars  and  con- 
taining a  hundredweight  al- 
together of  flour,  rice,  sugar, 
tea  and  cocoa,  were  distrib- 
uted during  the  two  years 
of  American  Relief  work. 
This  money  was  not  collected 
by  the  A.  R.  A.  itself  but 
came  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives abroad  of  persons  living 


in  Russia  or  from  charitable 
organizations    and    individ- 
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uals.    But    the    A.    R.    A. 

handled  its  distribution,  even  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the 
country,  with  an  efficiency  and  success  which  won  surprise 
and  unwilling  admiration  from  the  Russians  and  set  a  standard 
which  is  still  far  from  being  equaled.  In  many  cases,  especially 
amongst  the  Jewish  population  of  the  southern  and  western 
provinces,  only  a  part  of  the  food  package  was  consumed  by 
the  recipient,  who  used  the  rest  as  a  nucleus  to  start  a  small 
business.  I  myself  have  seen  in  Moscow  a  table  on  the  sidewalk 
where  about  a  third  of  a  food  package  was  offered  for  sale, 
which  developed  in  the  space  of  three  months  into  a  large  store 


employing  four  people  selling  furs,  cloths,  foodstuffs,  kitchen- 
ware,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

This  of  course  was  in  the  days  of  Nep,  in  the  summer  of 
1922.  That  store  flourished  under  the  same  proprietor  until 
1926,  when  he  sold  out  to  a  cooperative  and  perhaps  went 
abroad,  or  prudently  invested  his  money  in  state  bonds.  Under 
cooperative  management  the  store  was  less  successful  but 
carried  on  fairly  well  until  the  beginning  of  1930,  when  the 
supply  of  foodstuffs  in  its  windows  began  to  diminish.  The 
furs  and  bales  of  cloth  had  earlier  given  place  to  cheap  ready- 
to-wear  suits,  dresses  and  shoes,  whose  number  and  variety 

began  to  dwindle  about  the 
same  time.  The  section  de- 
voted to  kitchen  utensils  suf- 
fered a  similar  shrinkage  and 
today  that  store  is  a  melan- 
choly sight.  There  are  a  few 
shriveled  cabbages  and  pale 
tomatoes  in  its  window 
flanked  by  one  suit  for  a  man, 
one  for  a  boy,  one  dress  for 
a  woman  and  one  for  a  girl, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stand  one 
frying-pan  and  one  primus 
stove;  but  the  shelves  inside 
are  almost  bare. 

The  A.  R.  A.  helped,  too, 
no  little  in  reviving  Russian 
rail  transport  and  improving 
the  system  of  train-dispatch- 
ing which  had  reached  a  de- 
plorably low  ebb  in  1921-22. 
In  the  spring  of  the  latter 
year  the  Americans  were 
given  the  right  to  have  their 
own  transport  officers  at  im- 
portant railroad  depots  and 
j  unctions  through  which 
their  food  supply  was  being 
shipped,  and  these  officers  had 
free  access  to  all  railroad  tele- 
graphic facilities.  Within  a 
brief  period  the  big  map  in 
the  Transport  Department 
of  the  A.  R.  A.  headquarters 
in  Moscow  was  studded  with 
colored  pins  each  reporting 
the  position  of  a  train  carry- 
ing food  shipments.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  disas- 
trous traffic  block  existed  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  ports 
and  the  Volga,  a  fact  which 
the  Americans  had  already 
known  for  the  good  reason 

that  shipments  were  failing  to  reach  the  Volga  towns,  but 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  by  the  liaison  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  A.  R.  A. 
and  the  Soviet  services  concerned  in  famine  relief. 

At  this  point  Colonel  Haskell,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  operations,  sought  an  interview  with  the  redoubtable 
Djerjinski,  who  had  founded  and  directed  the  notorious 
Chekka  until  1921,  when  he  was  appointed  commissar  of 
transport  with  full  power  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  into 
which  Russian  railroads  had  fallen.  Djerjinski  had  just  re- 
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turned  from  a  trip  to  Siberia  where  by  summary  methods  he 
had  unraveled  a  similar  tangle  to  that  in  which  the  American 
food  supplies  were  involved  and  had  opened  the  way  for  the 
shipment  of  Siberian  grain  to  European  Russia.  Acting  on 
information  received  from  his  transport  officers,  Colonel 
Haskell  explained  in  detail  where  the  tie-ups  were  located  and 
demanded  that  his  representatives  at  these  points  be  allowed 
to  "share"  the  work  of  train-dispatching  with  the  Russians. 


turned  to  the  liaison  officer  who  at  once 
protested  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  necessary,  that 
the  delay  was  only  temporary  and  due  to  "objective"  reasons 
which  neither  he  nor  the  Americans  could  control,  such  as 
disabled  locomotives,  inadequate  rolling-stock,  broken  rails 
and  culverts  carried  away  by  the  spring  freshets.  The  officer 
concluded  by  flatly  denying  the  accuracy  of  American  train 
locations  indicated  on  the  map  and  declared  that  if  the  matter 
were  left  in  his  hands,  without  American  interference,  de- 
liTeries  to  the  Volga  towns  would  be  resumed  immediately. 

Without  wasting  time  in  argument  Haskell  produced  the 
sheaf  of  telegrams  according  to  which  the  pins  on  the  transport 
map  had  been  placed.  Djerjinski  looked  sternly  at  the  liaison 
officer:  "You  challenge  the  facts  and  figures  produced  by 
Colonel  Haskell,"  he  snapped,  "but  where  are  your  own  facts 
and  figures  in  support  of  what  you  say?  Remember,  Comrade, 
that  I,  Djerjinski,  hold  you  personally  responsible  in  this  mat- 
ter." Whereupon  the  officer  muttered  something  about  going 
to  get  the  figures  and  walked  out  of  the  room  and,  as  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned,  out  of  their  lives  henceforth. 
Djerjinski  made  no  bones  about  granting  the  Americans  leave 
to  participate  in  train-dispatching  and  within  a  couple  of  weeks 
the  tie-ups  were  "liquidated"  and  shipments  to  the  Volga  pro- 
ceeded henceforth  according  to  schedule. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Soviet  accepted  American  help 
in  the  work  of  famine  relief  with  a  certain  reluctance.  It  was  a 
blow  to  Russian  pride  and  the  powers  and  privileges  given  to 
American  relief  workers  by  the  agreement  signed  at  Riga  in 
August  1921  were  such  as  to  cause  occasional  friction,  es- 
pecially with  local  authorities,  although  on  the  whole  such 
instances  were  few  and  the  Russians  tried  hard  to  cooperate 
with  the  A.  R.  A.  Nevertheless  I  don't  think  that  full  credit 
was  ever  given  to  the  part  which  the  A.  R.  A.  played  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  Russia  during  those  difficult  years.  It  helped 
too  no  little  to  reestablish  in  the  Russian  mind  the  legend  of 
American  wealth  and  power  and  to  restore  the  belief  in 
American  friendship  and  generosity  towards  Russia,  which 
had  been  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  memory  of  America's 
share  in  the  Allied  "intervention"  upon  Soviet  soil.  In  those 
days  of  misery  the  order,  discipline  and  energy  of  the  American 
relief  workers,  to  say  nothing  of  their  "prosperous"  appearance 
and  the  relative  comfort  in  which  they  lived,  no  less  than  their 
kindliness  and  the  help  they  gave,  did  much  to  create  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Russia  a  belief  that  the  Americans 
were  somehow  capable  of  surmounting  all  obstacles,  in  short 
a  model  of  achievement  for  Russia  to  admire  and  copy. 

In  addition  to  this  psychological  predisposition  the  facts  of 
the  case  naturally  turned  Russia's  eyes  towards  America.  The 
vast  expanses  of  the  two  countries,  similarity  of  climate  and 
geography,  unlimited  natural  resources,  which  only  required 
development  —  there  was  an  obvious  parallel  between  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  with  the  difference  that  the 
former  was  one  hundred  years  ahead  of  the  latter,  had  gone 
far  on  the  path  towards  industrialization  and  the  conquest  of 
nature  which  the  Russians  were  just  beginning  to  tread.  There 
were  other  factors  which  appeared  to  the  newly  emancipated 


people  of  the  Soviet.  Americans,  they  heard,  were  less  set  in 
their  ways  than  Europeans,  less  daunted  by  novelty,  ac- 
customed to  do  things  on  a  big  scale. 

In  the  early  days  of  Soviet  reconstruction,  which  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  introduction  of  Nep  in  August  1921, 
American  mistrust  of  the  Soviet  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
had  as  yet  but  little  to  export  reduced  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  to  a  minimum.  At  that  time  the 
Soviet  attempted  to  attract  foreign  capital  in  the  form  of  con- 
cessions and  Lenin  himself  had  stated  that  his  country  would 
allow  foreigners  an  ample  profit  in  return  for  their  aid  in 
developing  Russian  resources.  With  few  exceptions  however 
the  policy  of  concessions  worked  badly.  The  concession  agree- 
ments were  frequently  drawn  up  in  ignorance  of  Russian 
conditions.  There  were  incessant  difficulties  about  labor  laws, 
social  insurance  and  the  obligation  of  the  concessionaire  to 
provide  clothing,  houses,  schools  and  medical  treatment  for 
his  Russian  personnel. 

As  far  as  Americans  were  concerned,  the  concession  business 
had  a  bad  start.  An  enterprising  oil  promoter  named  Washing- 
ton Vanderlip  acquired  as  early  as  1919—20,  vast  if  illusory 
rights  to  the  uncharted  but  potentially  valuable  oil  fields  of 
Kamchatka.  On  his  return  home  he  received  a  lot  of  somewhat 
skeptical  publicity  and  found  himself  unable  to  raise  funds. 
The  Russians  for  their  part  felt  they  had  been  misled  and 
determined  that  henceforth  they  would  be  forearmed  against 
American  sharp  practice. 

IN  the  summer  of  1921  the  first  American  concession  to  be 
worked  was  granted  to  Dr.  Julius  Hammer  to  develop  an 
asbestos  mine  in  the  Urals.  It  was  not  notably  successful  but 
Dr.  Hammer  and  his  sons  gained  valuable  experience  and 
after  two  years  transformed  their  concession  into  a  partner- 
ship contract  with  the  Foreign  Trade  Monopoly  Department 
for  the  sale  of  American  machinery,  mostly  agricultural,  in 
Russia.  This  contract  was  abrogated  after  eighteen  months 
when  the  Foreign  Trade  Monopoly  Department  felt  that  it 
could  henceforth  handle  purchases  from  America  without 
foreign  assistance.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Hammer  firm  had 
set  a  useful  example  of  business  methods  and  aided  greatly  in 
establishing  contacts  between  this  country  and  American 
manufacturers.  Incidentally  they  had  more  than  recouped 
their  losses  in  the  asbestos  proposition  and  proceeded  to  obtain 
a  new  concession  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  which  proved 
so  successful  that  within  three  years  the  Soviet,  to  Messrs. 
Hammers'  regret,  exercised  a  clause  in  the  contract  allowing 
them  to  buy  them  out. 

In  the  autumn  of  1921  another  concession  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  Harry  Sinclair  to  develop  the 
resources  of  northern  Sakhalin  which  at  that  time  was  still  in 
Japanese  hands.  I  was  in  Moscow  at  the  time  and  personally 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  transaction  as  "ground  bait" 
on  Sinclair's  part  because  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
existed  unpublished  clauses  relative  to  action  Sinclair  might 
take  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  Japanese  occupation,  if  not 
actual  recognition  of  the  Soviet  by  the  United  States.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  concession  was  never  worked  and  the  contract 
was  finally  cancelled  by  the  Soviet  on  that  account. 

Prior  to  that,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1923,  Sinclair 
himself,  attended  by  Secretary  Fall  and  Archibald  Roosevelt, 
had  come  to  Moscow  with  the  most  important  proposition  any 
American  has  made  to  the  Soviet  government  since  the  Revo- 
lution. Sinclair  offered  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars,  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  return  for  develop- 
ment and  foreign  sales  rights  of  the  rich  Grosny  oil  fields  in 
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the  Caucasus.  Sinclair  was  then  at  the  peak  of  his  career  and 
appeared  able  to  swing  this  gigantic  deal,  which  was  in  fact 
"initialed"  (that  is,  accepted  in  principle),  by  his  representa- 
tives and  the  Soviet  government.  The  death  of  President 
Harding  and  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  put  an  effective  end 
to  Sinclair's  grandiose  plan  of  using  Soviet  oil  exports  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Standard  and  Royal  Dutch  monopolies,  and 
as  I  have  said,  his  "ground  bait"  Sakhalin  concession  was 
cancelled  soon  afterwards  on  grounds  of  nonfulfillment. 

Little  more  fortunate  was  the  concession  given  Averill 
Harriman  in  1925  to  develop  the  rich  manganese  deposits  of 
Chiaturi  in  the  South  Caucasus.  Harriman  agents  who  nego- 
tiated the  contract  were  apparently  unaware  that  manganese 
was  also  produced  in  Soviet  territory  at  Nikopol  in  the  Ukraine. 
Instead  of  the  monopoly  they  had  thought  to  secure  they  found 
themselves  faced  by  competition  of  the  Nikopol  mines.  The 
development  of  manganese  deposits  in  British  West  Africa, 
which  were  able  to  put  ore  on  shipboard  at  a  ton-price  little 
higher  than  the  royalty  Harriman  had  agreed  to  pay  the  Soviet 
government,  was  a  yet  more  disastrous  blow.  And  their  work 
in  Chiaturi  was  hampered  by  disputes  with  labor  and  the  un- 
expected exigencies  of  Soviet  law.  In  the  spring  of  1 926  Harri- 
man attempted  to  retrieve  his  losses  by  revision  of  the  conces- 
sion contract  with  the  additional  proviso  that  he  would  float 
a  bond  issue  in  New  York  through  a  German  corporation  of 
thirty-five  million  dollars  to  be  used  for  Soviet  purchases. 
Although  the  U.  S.  State  Department  did  not  at  first  veto 
Harriman's  project,  strong  objections  were  raised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  view  of  which  the  State  Department  expressed 
formal  disapproval  and  Harriman  let  the  matter  drop.  The 


Russians  recognized  his  good  intentions  and  revised  the 
Chiaturi  contract  on  much  more  favorable  terms,  but  the 
West  African  competition  was  too  strong  and  the  Harriman 
concession  was  liquidated  by  mutual  consent,  the  Bolsheviks 
agreeing  to  repay  American  expenditure  in  equipment  and 
development  by  a  bond  issue  whose  obligations  have  been 
punctually  met. 

There  were  other  American  concessions  of  lesser  importance 
and  varying  fortunes  but  unless  I  am  mistaken  they  have  all 
been  cancelled  or  bought  out  by  now. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  absence  of  diplomatic  or  consular 
relations,  Soviet  American  trade  developed  steadily.  Its 
pioneer,  as  might  be  expected,  was  Henry  Ford,  who  in  1923 
sold  to  the  Soviet  ten  thousand  Fordson  tractors  on  such  shrewd 
terms  of  delivery  and  payment  that  from  the  outset  he  never 
risked  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  deal  was 
advantageous  to  both  parties  and  all  Ford's  bills  were  met 
on  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  American  manufacturers 
to  give  credits  to  the  Soviets,  business  steadily  increased  until 
it  reached  in  1930  (October  i,  I  gag-October  i,  1930)  a  total 
turnover  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  whereof 
one  hundred  and  twenty  million  represented  Soviet  purchases 
in  America,  the  remainder  Soviet  sales.  Well  might  the 
State  Department  declare  that  so  favorable  a  trade  balance 
required  no  "recognition"  or  official  American  representation 
on  Soviet  soil.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  effects  of  world 
depression  then  made  themselves  felt  and  the  Soviet  found  it 
impossible,  in  view  of  the  reduced  exports,  to  continue  to  buy 
lavishly  in  America.  Its  purchases  dropped  from  a  high  of 
fifteen  million  per  month  in  1930  to  little  more  than  half  a 
million  per  month  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
American  equipment,  methods  and  brains  may  be  most 
desired  and  desirable  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  but  they  can 
no  longer  compete  with  the  more  favorable  terms  of 
credit  offered  by  Germany,  Britain  and  other  continental 
nations. 

IT  has  been  much  the  same  story  with  American  specialists. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  em- 
ployed in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  either  by  individual  contract  or  more 
commonly  as  representatives  of  American  firms  with  whom 
the  Soviet  had  signed  an  agreement  to  supervise  a  particular 
job.  The  most  distinguished  and  the  most  successful,  has  been 
Colonel  Hugh  Cooper,  whose  firm  were  consultants  for  the 
gigantic  dam  and  power  project  known  as  Dnieperstroy, 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  eight 
months  ahead  of  scheduled  time.  Unlike  many  Americans 
who  made  "technical  aid"  agreements  with  the  Soviet,  Colonel 
Cooper  had  had  wide  experience  of  work  in  difficult  and 
"unusual"  countries.  His  contract  provided  ample  facilities 
for  the  houses  and  general  comfort  of  his  employes  and  un- 
restricted import  of  food  and  other  commodities  from  the 
United  States.  He  thus  avoided  one  of  the  principal  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  path  of  American  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
many  of  whom  have  been  forced  to  live  in  difficult  circum- 
stances and  found  themselves  involved  in  continual  dispute 
about  the  import  of  goods  which  they  considered  necessities 
and  the  Bolsheviks  classed  as  luxuries.  Another  drawback 
which  Colonel  Cooper  mitigated  was  the  matter  of  interpre- 
ters. His  contract  gave  him  the  right  to  change  any  interpreter 
he  did  not  consider  satisfactory.  This  may  appear  of  little 
moment  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  of  vital  importance  and  I  do 
not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  the  efficiency  of  an  American 
technician  in  Russia  is  often  measured  not  in  terms  of  his  own 
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knowledge  and  capacity  but  by  the  knowledge  and  courage 
of  his  interpreter. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Soviet  has  not 
received  full  value  for  its  money  from  the  American  specialists 
employed,  although  extremely  valuable  work  has  been  done 
by  the  General  Electric,  by  Stuart  James  and  Cooke  in  the 
coal  industry,  by  Messrs.  Freyn  and  McKee  at  Kuznetz,  and 
Magnetogorsk  metallurgical  plants  respectively,  and  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler  in  the  nonferrous  metal  industry,  to  name 
a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous.  I  am  sure  that  their  representa- 
tives over  here  will  agree  with  me  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  continual  struggle  with  the  obtuseness  of  interpreters,  un- 
comfortable living  conditions  and  the  unfortunate  faculty  of 
Russian  engineers  to  put 
theory  before  practice.  In 
addition,  they  found  it  im- 
mensely difficult  to  get  at  the 
man  who  really  did  things, 
and  their  time  was  wasteil  in 
interminable  conferences  and 
-  with  underlings. 

To  cite  an  instance,  the 
president  of  the  electrical 
trust  on  one  occasion  paid  the 
~t  compliments  to  a 
representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  The 
American  replied  frankly: 
when  I  can  talk  to  you 
I  get  things  done,  but  in  my 
own  opinion  I  am  not  work- 
ing at  more  than  five  percent 
efficiency."  To  this  the  presi- 
dent made  the  polite  rejoinder 
that  that  five  percent  was 
worth  two  hundred  of  any  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  in  the 
electrical  business. 

-omewhat  different  il- 
lustration is  the  case  of  a 
structural  steel  engineer, 
fohn  Calder,  who  did  an 
amazing  job  in  putting  up  the 
Stalingrad  tractor  plant  sev- 
eral months  ahead  of  time. 
Calder  had  an  independent 
contract  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  confidence 
of  one  Ivanof,  a  hard-fisted 
man-driving  Bolshevik  of  the  old  school,  in  charge  of  con- 
struction work,  who  gave  his  American  adviser  a  free  hand. 
In  point  of  fact  Calder  ran  the  plant,  hired  and  fired,  and 
bully-damned  his  thousands  of  workers  from  chief  engineer 
to  peasant  hod-carrier,  because  what  he  said  Ivanof  did,  and 
the  plant  was  built  ahead  of  time.  Today  Ivanof  is  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  nonferrous  metal  trust  and  has 
taken  Calder  to  build  for  him  a  copper  smelter,  "the  biggest  in 
the  world,"  in  the  Kazak  desert,  north  of  Lake  Balkhash  with 
a  projected  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons 
per  annum.  I  can  imagine  no  more  unpleasant  job,  but  Calder 
is  doing  it.  He  is  also  lucky  in  having  one  of  the  best  interpreters 
in  Russia,  who  is  not  afraid  to  reproduce  verbatim  his  vigorous 
remarks,  even  to  such  personages  as  Ordjonikidze,  member  of 
the  Polit-Buro  and  big  chief  of  Soviet  heavy  industry. 

In  the  past  year,  mainly  I  think  for  financial  reasons  rising 
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from  the  world  depression,  but  partially  perhaps  for  political 
reasons  also,  the  Soviet  has  adopted  a  policy  of  cancelling  its 
technical  aid  agreements  with  American  firms  and  where  it 
has  retained  individuals,  has  greatly  reduced  their  gold  salaries 
in  return  for  an  increase  in  roubles.  I  say  for  reasons  of  policy, 
because  both  in  the  case  of  American  technical  aid  and  equip- 
ment, the  Soviet  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  counteraction 
against  embargoes  and  other  obstacles  placed  by  the  American 
government  in  the  way  of  Soviet-American  trade.  Important 
Soviet  representatives  of  commerce  and  industry  have  been 
kept  kicking  their  heels  for  weeks  in  Berlin  to  obtain  visas  to 
enter  the  United  States  which,  in  some  cases,  have  been  re- 
fused on  grounds  little  short  of  ridiculous.  No  less  important 

a  figure  than  Piatakof,  Ord- 
jonikidze's  right-hand  man 
in  the  Commissariat  of  Heavy 
Industry,  was  refused  admis- 
sion because  it  was  found  that 
at  one  time  or  other  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Com- 
munist International.  As  its 
strength  grew,  the  U.S.S.  R. 
became  tired  of  this  pinprick 
policy  and  decided  that  much 
as  it  needed  American  ma- 
chines and  brains,  it  would 
do  without  them  until  the 
U.  S.  A.  saw  fit  to  behave  in  a 
more  reasonable  manner. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  cultural 
influence  of  the  United  States 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  that  is  to 
say,  literature  and  the  theater. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that 
this  is  mostly  nonsense.  To 
begin  with  Soviet  culture, 
such  as  it  is,  is  almost  wholly 
an  inheritance  from  the  past, 
adapted  and  modified  if  you 
will,  but  not  a  new  and  in- 
dependent creation.  That  the 
works  of  Upton  Sinclair,  Dos 
Passes,  Dreiser,  Sherwood 
Anderson  and  Sinclair  Lewis 
Publisher*  are  translated  and  widely 
read  is  true  enough,  as  it  was 
true  of  Jack  London  and 

Mark  Twain  before  them,  but  to  suggest  that  they  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  Soviet  thought  or  liter- 
ary form  is  absurd.  It  would  be  a  more  fruitful  theme  to  ex- 
amine the  influence  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  which  affected 
Russian  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  less  than  it  did 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  that  is  an  academic  matter  and  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  my  present  subject.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  most  popular  American  writer  in  Russia  was, — 
I  use  the  past  tense  advisedly, — Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  whose 
fantastic  romances  about  Tarzan  and  Mars  had  such  enor- 
mous popularity  a  few  years  ago  that  the  authorities  found  it 
necessary  to  suppress  them  for  "ideological"  reasons.  Let  the 
distinguished  quintet  of  "modern"  American  writers  I  have 
mentioned  ponder  that  fact  and  digest  it.  For  each  hundred  of 
their  books  published  here,  Burroughs  sold  a  thousand,  though  I 
doubt  whether  he  received  any  royalties.  (Con't  on  page  540) 
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OTTO  NEURATH 
VISITS  RUSSIA 


By  invitation  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Dr.  Neurath  has  set 
up  in  Moscow  the  Institute 
Isostat  which  will  follow 
closely  the  unique  methods 
of  exhibit  and  visual  educa- 
tion of  the  Vienna  Gesell- 
schafts-  und  Wirtschafts- 
museum  of  which  he  is 
director.  These  charts  were 
made  by  a  staff  of  sixteen 
young  Austrians  trained  by 
Dr.  Neurath  for  the  Russian 
Institute.  They  use  his  lu- 
minous method  to  portray, 
on  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
the  relative  production  in 
the  U.  S.  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  of 
nine  basic  commodities 

Below:  The  caption  reads, 
"The  capitalists  are  closing 
down  smelters.  We  are 
building  new  ones."  From 
top  to  bottom  the  horizontal 
lines  are  U.  S.  A.,  England, 
Germany,  U.  S.  S.  R.  Closed 
smelters  are  shown  in  out- 
line; operating  smelters  in 
black.  Each  symbol  rep- 
resents twenty-five  smelters 
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This  chart  and  those  on  the  opposite  page  made  for  the  Moscow  newspaper  Isvestla 
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The  Soviet  Union  hat  overtaken 
Venezuela  in  oil  production.  In 
each  set  of  horizontal  rows  (1929, 
1931),  the  upper  line  is  Russia, 
the  lower  Venezuela.  Each  sym- 
bol represents  two  million  tons 
of  the  total  oil  production 
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Production  of  steel  in  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  and  in  capitalistic  countries. 
Light  bars  at  left,  Russia;  dark 
bars  at  right,  all  capitalistic  coun- 
tries. Each  bar  represents  19 
million  tons  of  steel  production 


Building  production.  The  two 
buildings  at  the  left  represent 
the  U.  S.;  the  four  at  the  right, 
Russia.  The  unit  used  is  1929 
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Increase  of  the  unemployed 
in  capitalist  countries.  Each 
figure  represents  500,000 
idle  men.  Left  to  right, 
England,  Germany,  Italy 
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Moscow  speaking!  The  tower  of  the  wireless  station  Comintern 

In  the  theater,  Eugene  O'Neill  has  had  a  favorable  recep- 
tion from  the  Soviet  "cognoscenti,"  but  I  do  not  think  that  his 
influence  has  been  great  or  penetrating.  Under  an  appearance 
of  self-criticism  (the  word  is  popular  nowadays,  as  one  of  the 
Bolshevik  slogans)  the  Russians  conceal  a  national  arrogance 
greater  than  any  other  people  I  have  encountered  except 
perhaps  the  Chinese,  and  if  one  looks  for  masters  who  have 
influenced  the  Soviet  theater  one  must  turn  not  to  O'Neill,  or 
even  Shakespeare  himself,  but  to  Gogol,  Chekof  and  Pushkin. 

In  the  cinema,  American  influence  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced but  I  think  less  from  its  intrinsic  merits  than  from  the 
fact  it  gave  the  public  what  the  public  wants,  namely  enter- 
tainment and  self-release  rather  than  education  and  the  in- 
terminable propaganda  which  has  cursed  Soviet  films  from  the 
outset.  Fairbanks'  Thief  of  Bagdad  was  the  greatest  success 
the  Soviet  movie  theaters  have  ever  known.  It  ran  for  more 
than  a  year  in  Moscow  and  people  came  to  see  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  special  excursion  trains.  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, Harold  Lloyd  and  Buster  Keaton  are  only  second  in  popu- 
larity, but  during  recent  years  financial  difficulties  or  motives  of 
policy  have  deprived  the  Soviet  public  of  American  films. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  of  music  because  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  but  I  can  state  the  fact  that  American  jazz,  al- 
though proscribed  by  Soviet  authority  as  a  symbol  of  bourgeois 
decadence,  would  be  immensely  popular  here  if  it  were  given 
a  chance,  to  judge  by  the  eager  demands  made  to  American 
residents  by  all  sorts  of  Russians,  including  members  of  the 
Communist  Youth  organization  or  the  Communist  Party  it- 
self, for  jazz  gramophone  records. 

BEFORE  concluding  I  cannot  ignore  the  effect  upon  this 
country  of  a  new  type  of  Americans  who  have  appeared 
here  in  recent  years,  namely  tourists.  The  American  tourist 
and  his  family  have  long  been  familiar  figures  in  Europe  but 
they  were  unknown  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  prior  to  1928.  Before 
that,  it  is  true,  there  were  small  parties  of  searchers  after 
Truth,  mostly  belonging  to  the  professorial  or  student  class, 
interested  in  sociology.  But  in  the  past  three  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  tourist  "business"  handled  with  indifferent 
though  improving  efficiency  by  a  Soviet  organization  called 
In-tourist  (which  means  foreign  tourist  from  the  word  /«- 
ostranetz,  foreigner).  There  are  three  categories  of  tours, 
twenty  dollars  a  day,  inclusive  of  hotels,  food,  traveling  ex- 
penses, theaters,  guides  and  automobiles,  on  the  most  luxurious 
scale  the  Soviet  could  offer,  which  varies  from  a  comfortable 
room  with  bath  and  a  brand  new  Lincoln  in  Moscow,  to  a 
wooden  shack  and  a  1925  Dodge  on  the  Georgian  Military 


Road  across  the  Caucasus.  Second  category,  ten  dollars  daily, 
is  rather  an  illusion.  It  guarantees  a  room  to  oneself  and  a 
place  in  a  "soft"  car  on  railroads  but  in  other  respects  is  little 
better  than  the  third,  five  dollars  a  day  class,  which  plunges 
the  visitor  into  the  true  Russian  life  of  traveling  "hard"  on 
wooden  benches  and  sleeping  four  or  more  in  a  room,  irrespec- 
tive, of  course,  of  sex. 

To  the  Soviet  authorities,  American  tourists  are  welcome. 
They  bring  much  needed  "valuta"  into  Soviet  coffers  and 
help  on  their  return  home  to  counteract  the  more  monstrous 
absurdities  current  about  Soviet  life.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  window-dressing  for  their  benefit  but  they 
are  free  to  go  where  they  please,  are  not  shadowed  by  spies  and 
find  on  the  whole  that  this  country,  though  uncomfortable,  is 
doing  its  best  in  difficult  circumstances.  To  the  masses  they  are 
a  source  of  bewilderment  and  pride.  The  masses  wonder  at 
their  clothes,  at  their  easy  demeanor,  at  the  ease  and  magic 
with  which  they  are  whisked  from  city  to  country  in  auto- 
mobiles and  trains.  All  but  important  Russians  must  spend 
hours  or  days  of  patient  waiting.  They  do  much  to  maintain 
the  legend  of  American  superiority,  but  the  people  of  Russia 
are  glad  to  see  them.  "They  come  here  because  they  are  in- 
terested," they  say,  "because  they  have  heard  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  want  to  see  it  for  themselves,"  and  they  extend  to 
the  visitors  the  naive  and  cordial  hospitality  which  is  the  gift  of 
poor  and  simple  folk. 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  there  has  been  another  type  of 
American  visitor  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. — the  immigrant,  heretofore 
mostly  of  Russian  origin,  that  is,  born  within  the  limits  of  the 
former  tsarist  empire — Finland,  Poland  or  the  Baltic  states, 
as  well  as  present  Russia.  Upon  these  foreign-born  Americans, 
for  many  of  them  are  American  citizens,  the  weight  of  depres- 
sion has  fallen  hard.  They  have  heard  that  there  is  work  for 
all  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  there  are  no  bosses  to  tell  an  em- 
ploye overnight  that  he  is  no  longer  needed.  In  that  they  are 
right,  for  here  there  is  work  for  all,  more  work  than  all  can 
do.  But  as  many  of  them  find,  life  here  is  hard  in  comparison 
with  America,  and  standards  low.  They  grumble,  most  of 
them,  and  yearn  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Capitalism,  and  many 
fail  to  realize  that  lip-service  to  Soviet  ideals  is  not  a  passport 
to  ease  in  Soviet  Russia.  But  some  of  them,  especially  Finns  and 
Baltics,  are  doing  good  work  here  and  raising  Soviet  standards 
of  sanitation,  hygiene  and  comfort  towards  the  level  they  have 
known  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

IN  my  opinion,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  that  is,  time  for 
improvement  of  living  standards  here,  for  this  country  to 
see  a  flow  of  immigration  not  only  from  the  U.  S.  A.  but  from 
Europe  which  will  "catch  and  surpass"  to  use  a  favorite  Rus- 
sian phrase,  the  peak  figures  of  foreign  influx  to  America. 
Stalin's  decision  that  a  single  socialist  state  can  exist  in  a  cap- 
italist world,  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  can  really  be  "the  workers' 
fatherland"  carries  with  it  an  inevitable  corollary.  The  Soviet 
must  open  its  borders  to  all  workers  "of  good  intent"  and  give 
them,  despite  the  difficulties  of  language,  the  jobs  of  which 
capitalist  rationalization  and  competition  has  deprived  them. 
Not  today,  because  the  socialist  framework  is  still  new,  the 
socialist  machine  still  creaks  and  groans  and  conditions  of  life 
are  still  too  hard  to  warrant  comparison  with  the  U.  S.  A.  or 
Europe.  But  tomorrow,  when  the  problem  of  exchange  be- 
tween agrarian  food  and  urban  goods  has  been  solved,  as  it 
will  be  solved,  when  houses  have  been  built,  as  they  will  be 
built,  then  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  will  welcome  foreigners  by  millions 
and  build  on  a  sixth  of  the  earth's  surface  a  real  union  of  the 
proletariat  of  the  world. 


Cement  Railroads 


By  BENTON  MACKAYE 


article  b  about  the  newest  kind  of  tran>- 
port.  It  is  newer  than  the  airway  or  the  auto- 
gyro  lane  or  the  path  of  the  Big  Bertha 
cannon  ball;  it  is  newer  than  any  means  of 
water  transport;  it  is  an  age  ahead  of  the 
highway;  it  is  a  new  kind  of  railway. 
Italy  has  such  a  railway;  it  runs  from  Milan  to  Genoa — 
built  by  Mussolini.  America  could  have  one  from  Boston  to 
New  York — without  waiting  for  a  dictator;  half  the  roadway 
is  all  laid;  it  consists  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  trackage 
abandoned  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  And 
if  the  scheme  worked  here  it  would  spread  elsewhere;  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  remodeling — of  converting  an  iron  rail- 
road into  a  cement  railroad. 

I  do  not  mean  converting  a  railway  into  a  highway;  I 
mean  nothing  so  complicated  as  that;  I  mean  something  very 
simple  (so  simple  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand)  ;  I 
mean  merely  to  remodel  one  kind  of  railroad  into  another 
kind  of  railroad.  No  not  all  of  them,  only  the  abandoned 
ones — to  serve  as  links  in  an  allied  system.  Who  knows — this 
may  be  the  grandiloquent,  long-lost  solution  of  the  vexatious 
railroad  problem,  the  easy-going  way  for  that  institution  to 
hold  its  own  in  an  age  of  oil  and  internal  combustion. 

The  remodeling  in  mind,  though  it  has  its  legal  aspects,  is 
chiefly  a  physical  matter  (it  is  so  in  Italy  and  it  would  be  in 
America).  There  are  ten  physical  features  that  need  remodel- 
ing, each  embodying  certain  principles.  Here  are  the  ten 
features: 

I.  The  free  right-of-way.  This  is  the  basic  difference 
between  the  railway  and  the  highway.  People  live  on  the  high- 
way but  not  on  the  railway.  When  folks  walked  from  house 
to  house,  or  plodded  behind  Dobbin,  there  was  no  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  transport  and  general  living — between  going 
and  staying.  But  the  two  things  were  suddenly  placed  in  vital 
contrast.  The  locomotive  was  invented  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  mechanical  transportation  came  to  pass.  The  "iron 
horse"  in  contrast  with  the  real  horse  was  placed  on  a  separate 
roadway  and  nothing  allowed  to  hamper  him.  He  had  a  free 
right-of-way. 

Thus  the  railway  from  the  first  has  been  an  insulated  way. 
It  is  an  unsafe,  unpleasant  place  to  walk  on  and  to  do  so  is 
to  trespass;  between  stations  and  switches  it  is  inaccessible; 
hence  dwelling  houses  never  abut  upon  the  railroad.  Ware- 
houses, factories  and  indus- 
trial plants  having  access  via  

side-tracks  and  switches  are 


of  going  and  staying.  The  road  gets  rid  of  the  house,  and  the 
house  gets  rid  of  the  road. 

2.  The  station.  The  railroad  station  (the  only  point  where 
the  railroad  is  accessible  to  travelers)  is  an  appointed  place  for 
shifting  from  one  character  of  transport  to  another;  from  indi- 
vidual service  to  and  from  the  private  doorway  (represented 
by  the  horse-drawn  vehicle)  to  throughline  service  from  one 
locality  to  another  (represented  in  the  railway  vehicle). 

The  station  is  the  convenient  point  for  certain  transport 
services — water-tank  for  locomotive,  restaurant  for  passen- 
ger. Other  incidental  services  may  be  provided. 

The  station  is  a  basic  feature  of  railroad  transport:  the  new 
kind  of  railroad  retains  this  feature. 

3.  The  junction  point.  This  is  the  meeting  place  of  two  or 
more  railroad  lines.  At  such  a  point  railway  vehicles  are 
transferred  from  one  line  to  another  by  switches  and  various 
devices,  all  protected  by  signals  and  other  schemes  for  safety. 
Any  transfer  from  one  line  to  another  requires  usually  either 
a  full  stop  or  a  slowing  down.  This  method  of  transfer,  by 
switch  and  signal,  is  retained,  with  certain  modifications,  in 
the  new  kind  of  railroad. 

4.  The  highway  crossing.  Wherever  practicable  the  high- 
way crossing  should  be  effected  by  an  over-pass  or  under-pass; 
otherwise  it  should  be  protected  by  gates,  flagman  or  danger 
signals.  One  method  or  the  other  is  now  the  usual  practice. 
These  methods,  or  some  modification,  are  adopted  on  the  new 
kind  of  railroad. 

5.  The  double  track.  This  is  the  usual  method  on  railroad 
lines  with  heavy  traffic.  The  opposite  going  tracks  usually 
occupy  a  single  roadway  or  grading  but  in  some  places  two 
parallel  gradings  are  made,  one  for  each  track,  which  may  be 
separated  by  substantial  distances.  The  double  track  is  not 
an  essential  feature  of  the  new  kind  of  railroad  any  more  than 
of  the  present  kind,  but  it  is  a  desirable  feature.  Its  adoption  in 
cases  might  require  the  building  of  parallel  roadways. 

6.  Separation  of  freight  and  -passenger  service.  This  is  not 
the  usual  practice  of  railroads.  But  some  lines,  like  the  New 
York  Central,  have  separate  tracks  for  each  service.  In  cases 
where  two  parallel  lines  are  owned  by  the  same  company  the 
bulk  of  the  freight  traffic  is  sometimes  sent  over  one  line  and 
special  passenger  service  developed  on  the  other.  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  the  problems  involved  are  too 
far-reaching,  but  with  the  new  kind  of  railroad  it  seems  wise 

to  limit  the  first  experiments 


to  passenger  service. 
Separation    of 


side-tracks  and  switches  are       -_  _  _  7.  separation    o]    expres. 

the  only  buildings  attached  to     I/I/HEN  a  railroad  ceases  to  pay,  its  owners    and  iocai   tra$c.   This   i 

the    railway    svstem.    Other     rr         quite  naturally  Stop  running  trains.   There     effected,  as  on  the  New  YorJ 

are  many  such  in  America  today.  Pour  cement  over 
the  right  of  way,  says  Benton  MacKaye,  and  thus 
enable  private  motor  cars  to  run  over  them.  But  in 

ings"  (between  stations  and    every  other  way  keep  them  as  railroads — with  regular 

stations  for  entering  and  departing,  with  no  admit- 
tance between  stations,  and  hence  no  buildings  be- 
tween stations.  Mussolini  has  done  it — why  not  we? 


the  railway  system.  Other 
buildings  may  (and  do)  back 
up  to  the  railroad  but  there 
is  absolutely  no  access  be- 
tween the  two.  "\o  build- 


switches)  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  a  railway 
and  a  highway — the  divorce 
of  transport  and  residence — 


express 
is 

effected,  as  on  the  New  York 
Central,  by  means  of  four 
tracks — the  express  traffic 
running  on  the  two  inner 
tracks  and  the  local  on  the 
two  outer.  Way  stations  are 
equipped  with  over  (or 
under)  passes  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  while  the  inner 
express  tracks  are  fenced  off 
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so  as  to  permit  of  safe  passage  at  full  speed. 
The  principle  of  this  method  can  be  adapted 
to  the  new  kind  of  railroad. 

8.  Single  vehicle  in  lieu  of  train.  This 
method   for  passenger  service   on   branch 
lines  or  on  stretches  of  light  traffic  is  now 
in  use  on  many  railroads.  One  car  propelled 
by  a  Diesel  engine  is  run  in  lieu  of  a  train 
of  cars.  This  method  of  the  single  vehicle 
is  the  one  used  on  the  new  kind  of  railroad. 
Indeed  the  vehicle  may  be  privately  owned. 

9.  Gasoline  in  lieu  of  steam.  Steam  (or 
electric  current)  is  the  universal  propelling 
power  used  on  present-day  American  rail- 
roads, but  the  new  railroad  substitutes  gaso- 
line. This  substitution  may  be  classed  as  a 
detail. 

I  o.  Cement  tracks  in  lieu  of  iron.  Instead 
of  the  present  track  (a  bed  of  wooden  ties 
surmounted  by  a  pair  of  metal  rails)  the 
new  railroad  substitutes  a  flat  track  of 
cement.  This  requires  a  rubber  wheel  in 
lieu  of  a  metal  wheel  with  flanges;  it  re- 
quires also  a  steering  apparatus;  it  requires 
in  short  a  motor  car  or  automobile.  More 
details! 

"TT  THAT  earthly  difference,"  some- 

VV  one  asks  with  heat,  "lies  between 
this  kind  of  railway  and  an  ordinary  motor 
highway?" 

Sir,  do  not  get  excited.  Read  again  the 
ten  features  listed  above  and  ponder  well  thereon. 

The  fundamental  difference  is  contained  in  feature  I — the 
free  right-of-way  between  stations — the  total  divorce  of 
transport  and  residence.  The  other  features  are  enumerated 
chiefly  to  show  the  application  of  this  principle.  The  new  kind 
of  railroad  is  devised  in  order  to  make  real  the  point  of  the 
automobile.  This  point  now  is  largely  defeated.  The  motorist 
is  cheated  out  of  the  full  use  of  his  machine,  while  the  peace 
of  the  local  resident  is  ruthlessly  invaded.  Both  parties  suffer 
by  the  sheer  misuse  of  a  great  invention.  It  is  because  neither 
party  clearly  sees  the  real  point  of  this  invention. 

The  point  of  the  motor  car  is  the  combination  of  two  kinds 
of  transport,  the  kinds  mentioned  under  feature  2 — the  indi- 
vidual service  to  and  from  the  private  doorway  and  the 
throughline  service  from  one  locality  to  another.  The  auto- 
mobile is  a  cross  between  a  carriage  and  a  railroad  car.  Its 
point  is  to  enable  one  to  do  what  he  used  to  do,  but  without 
changing  cars:  to  leave  his  doorway  in  the  locality  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  to  go  safely,  speedily  and  without  nuisance 
to  others,  to  another  doorway  in  the  locality  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Nobody  can  do  this  thing  today.  From  the  locality  of  Boston 
to  the  locality  of  Atlanta  the  motorist  now  must  drive  on  some 
throughline  motor  highway.  Throughout  the  length  of  this 
throughline  he  is  enclosed  (or  in  time  will  be)  by  a  row  of 
bungalows  and  houses  on  each  side;  he  runs  thus  the  con- 
tinuous gamut  of  a  double  row  of  entrances  into  the  highway ; 
he  passes  through  one  town  after  another,  large  and  small,  in 
which  residents  would  like  to  live  in  peace  and  quietness;  he 
travels  more  slowly  than  the  railway  car  and  (as  statistics 
show)  at  six  times  the  danger;  he  makes  himself  a  nuisance 
and  a  menace  in  every  town  upon  this  way  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Dixie. 
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POSSIBLE   BEGINNINGS   OF  THE  CEMENT  RAILROAD 

ON  ABANDONED  RAIL  LINES   IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


PRESENT  RAILROAD  (PASSENGER  SERVICE  ABANDONED)  i 


POSSIBLE  CUT-OFF 


DIRECTION  OF  POSSIBLE  EXTENSION  =.==.• 


PROJECTED    PARKWAY 


The  new  kind  of  railroad  eliminates  this  farce.  Follow  now 
the  journey  through  the  ten  features  we  have  mentioned. 
(We  shall  take  them  in  reverse  order.) 

Our  motorist  travels  on  a  cement  tread  under  gasoline 
power  in  a  single  private  vehicle.  He  drives  on  the  inside, 
lefthand  (express)  lane  when  he  wants  to  make  speed,  or  on 
the  outside,  righthand  (local)  lane  when  he  wants  to  stop  at 
a  station  or  slow  down  to  view  the  scenery.  He  is  spared  from 
the  road-encumbering  motor  truck  (or  else  its  encumbering 
is  reduced  one  half  if  the  way  is  double-tracked).  And  if 
double-tracked  the  danger  to  his  life  is  reduced  by  nearly  half 
(40  percent  of  motor-passenger  deaths  being  due  to  the 
present  single-tracked  way).  He  is  hampered  the  minimum 
by  local  highway  crossings.  At  important  junction  points  he 
is  required  at  most  to  slow  down,  whether  in  maintaining  his 
straight  way  or  in  switching  to  another  through  line.  At  any 
way  station  he  may  stop  for  gasoline  and  coffee,  or  (following 
the  lefthand  lane)  he  can  maintain  his  speed.  Finally  on  every 
stretch  between  the  stations  he  may  safely  choose  his  speed  on 
a  free  and  insulated  right-of-way,  while  he  himself  is  at  once 
unmolested  and  unmolesting. 

The  automobile,  as  already  stated,  is  a  cross  between  a 
carriage  and  a  railroad  car.  This  is  its  whole  point.  The  present 
motor  highway  defeats  this  point.  The  cement  railway  is 
devised  specifically  to  gain  this  point. 

PERHAPS  you  say  that  we  need  not  anyhow  take  so 
seriously  this  little  matter  of  land  transport- — -that  our 
future  earthly  oscillations  will  be  largely  via  the  airplane. 
Maybe  so.  But  if  we  stay  on  earth  at  all  the  gasoline  horse,  or 
something  very  like  him,  is  very  sure  to  be  here ;  and  if  so — 
like  the  iron  horse — he  should  have  his  special  right-of-way. 
The   cement  railway   is  but    (Continued  on  page   570) 
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laboratory-  and  hospital  teach  what 
the  market-place  and  Congress  will  talk  of 
tomorrow.  Little  question  that  in  our  social 
doings  we  trail  at  a  distance  the  swift  advance 
of  the  chemist's  discovery,  the  biologist's  proof 
and  the  assembled  trends  of  statistical  evidence. 
In  1 883  Schmiedeberg,  the  pharmacologist,  first  taught  that 
alcohol,  dear  to  man  as  a  "stimulant"  and  fascinating  in  the 
psychological  alibis  it  creates,  is  a  depressant  and  selects  for 
special  effect  the  higher  qualities  of  man's  mind  and  spirit. 
-•  then  evolution  and  revolution  have  run  almost  parallel 
in  a  process  of  adjustment,  first  of  medical  thought  and  far 
later  in  social  practice.  Then  came  King  Gasoline  and  the  step- 

jp  of  speed  and  power  on  the  highways  of  the  world. 
These  two  major  facts,  even  more  than  the  metamorphosis 
from  rugged  individualism,  often  really  a  form  of  infantilism 
to  responsible  social  action,  demand  a  wholesome  revision  of 
the  teaching  handed  out  to  our  school  children  about  the 
horrors  of  alcohol.  It  seemed  therefore  a  sort  of  obligation  to 
medical-school  and  university  teachers  to  set  down  such  of 
their  convictions  as  were  borne  out  by  critical  proof,  quite  apart 
from  their  social,  emotional,  political,  financial  or  gustatory 
preferences.  The  book  Alcohol  and  Man  *  is  the  result. 

How  do  the  tests  and  experiments  which  have  led  medicine 
upward  at  a  staggering  pace  in  fifty  years,  jibe  with  the  so- 
called  common-sense  experience  of  the  man  in  the  street: 
Facts  talk,  evidence  will  convince,  in  spite  of  our  usually  ade- 
quate protective  buffers  of  tradition,  superstition  and  desire. 
Let  us  put  the  witnesses  on  the  public  stand  and  make  them 
talk  our  language. 

Alcohol  and  Man  is  the  sincere  gesture  of  medical  and  asso- 
ciated sciences;  a  source-book  for  teachers  and  publicists;  a 
story  of  deep  digging  into  the  true  inwardness  of  that  "eu- 
phoria," the  sweet  well-being,  which  beguiles  the  weary  with 
its  peace  and  content. 


HIMWICH  of 
Yale,  physiolo- 
gist, considers  the  open 
channels  to  the  brain 
through  which  the  al- 
cohol races  from  stom- 
ach, through  blood 
stream,  to  the  gray 
cells  that  preside  over 
our  judgments,  dis- 
cretions and  muscular 
responses.  He  sees  the 
variants  in  effect  due 
to  dilutions,  to  accom- 
panying food ;  the  rate 
of  absorption  altered 
by  habituation ;  the 
speed  of  elimination 
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or  combustion  of  the  drug  which  is  dependent  upon  exercise. 
He  follows  causes  and  effects  through  the  tissues  of  the 
healthy  body,  everywhere  seeing  depressed  function  follow  the 
wave  of  alcohol,  and  noting  that  it  is  the  alcohol  percent 
in  the  brain,  not  in  stomach  and  blood,  that  decides 
a  man's  performance.  And  he  makes  no  bones  of  say- 
ing that  "in  all  probability  alcohol  is  taken  in  the  majority 
of  cases  for  its  depressant  effect,  for  with  this  come  escape 
from  worries  and  anxieties,  freedom  of  restraint  of  social 
convention  and  self-criticism."  Truly  a  freedom  that  is  a  de- 
light to  many  and  may  even  be  advisable  as  a  relief  from 
the  realities  of  life,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  faculties. 

This  depressant  action  on  the  brain,  even  in  the  least  doses, 
and  in  all  concentrations  of  alcohol  in  the  blood,  reveals  itself 
to  the  trained  observer  in  poorer  thinking,  in  less  sensory  acute- 
ness,  and  in  delayed  and  weaker  muscular  performance.  In 
precision  work,  errors  increase  and  competence  is  lessened. 

Then  speaks  up  the  pharmacologist,  devoted  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  action  of  drugs  which  may  relieve  or  cure  the  sick. 
Wallace  of  New  York  University  and  Bellevue  Medical 
School  speaks  for  the  direct  inheritors  of  Schmiedeberg.  He 
disposes  of  a  myth  and  a  tradition  at  the  same  time,  finding 
that  the  nursling  can  hardly  be  harmed  by  the  minute  amounts 
of  alcohol  that  leave  the  mother's  body  in  her  milk,  and  that 
beverage  alcohol  fails  to  improve  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
human  milk. 

Among  the  accepted  facts  of  human  experiment  are  the 
slowing  of  those  responses  of  eye,  ear  and  hand  upon  which 
safety  of  factory  machine  and  motor-car  depend.  Alcohol  un- 
doubtedly blocks  not  only  the  paths  of  our  higher  inhibitions, 
but  those  also  which  have  been  developed  by  training  and  ex- 
perience. He  develops  the  evidence  of  the  narcotic  effects  of 
alcohol,  its  resemblance  to  ether  and  chloroform  in  manner, 
and  its  difference  from  them  in  speed  of  action.  He  too,  like 

his  brother  physiolo- 
gist Himwich,  finds 
the  only  action  of  al- 
cohol on  the  heart  to 
be  purely  depressant. 
For  food  uses  he 
comments  on  the  spe- 
cial advantage  of 
alcohol  in  some  con- 
ditions because  it  re- 
quires no  digestive 
process  and  is  absorbed 
rapidly  into  the  blood 
stream,  but  warns  that 
alcohol  can  not,  like 
common  foodstuffs, 
enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  body 
tissues  or  be  stored  for 
future  use,  as  can  fats 
and  starches.  The  val- 
ue of  alcohol  Wallace 
finds  to  be,  externally, 
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chiefly  as  an  antiseptic  and  to  prevent  bed-sores,  and  internally, 
apart  from  its  limited  food  uses,  as  a  depressant  upon  the  brain. 
He  finds  no  excuse  for  its  routine  use  in  pneumonia  and  other 
fevers. 

Hyman  of  Columbia  treats  of  the  experiments  with  moder- 
ate use  of  alcohol  on  healthy  persons,  inside  and  out,  noting 
the  effect  of  the  bitters  in  a  cocktail,  the  aromatic  in  the  liqueur, 
the  abundant  fluid,  the  hops  and  cereal  in  the  beer  as  explaining 
effects  often  claimed  for  the  alcohol  content. 

Again  this  teacher  of  the  medical  student  of  today  comes 
out  quite  flatfooted  with  "The  sole  effect  of  alcohol  system- 
ically,  when  given  in  moderate  doses  internally  to  the  normal 
human  individual  may  be  described  as  a  progressive  depressant 
of  the  nervous  system,"  and  he  passes  the  reader  over  to  the 
psychologist  for  interpretation  of  the  performances  that  fol- 
low this  depression.  Why  then  the  popular  belief  in  the  sub- 
jective elation  supposed  to  be  due  to  stimulation?  This  he  an- 
swers quite  in  the  lingo  of  good  mental  hygiene.  "In  man  all 
of  the  natural  and  biological  processes  are  inhibited  by  the 
cerebral  cortex.  .  .  .  Alcohol  by  depressing  the  higher  center 
and  benumbing  the  Ego,  shifts  the  balance  of  power  to  the  or- 
dinarily suppressed  or  depressed  Id;  the  result  is  an  apparent 
stimulation,  which  from  a  purely  pharmacological  standpoint 
is  an  'inhibition  of  inhibitions.'  The  biological  urges  of  the  in- 
dividual are  released  from  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  forces  of  civil  and  social  laws  and  customs,  and  the 
reflex  responsibility  of  the  animal  replaces  the  self-controls  and 
trials  of  the  good  citizen.  The  release  is  pleasurable  to  the  in- 
dividual even  though  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  his  com- 
panions." He  finds  evidence  that  alcohol  in  moderate  amounts 
with  meals,  in  the  normal  human  adult,  does  not  usually  lead 
to  chronic  alcoholism,  and  that  such  use  does  not  necessarily 
cause  any  permanent  organic  defects  of  a  harmful  nature. 

BUT  what  of  single  human  cells?  Does  alcohol  make  them 
show  superiorities  or  give  us  pause  in  our  argument?  Shall 
we  listen  to  Whitaker  of  Stanford  who  tells  us  that  many  bac- 
teria not  only  survive  but  thrive  in  strengths  of  alcohol  many 
times  greater  than  those  which  man  can  tolerate  or  even  en- 
joy. Apparently  on  the  lower  levels  of  living  creatures  there 
are  those  that  quite  successfully  specialize  in  even  15  percent 
solutions  while  the  multicellular  composite,  that  is  man,  quite 
certainly  dies  if  his  blood  reaches  a  concentration  of  six  tenths  of 
one  percent  of  alcohol. 

This  micro-organic  tolerance  we  seem  to  have  lost,  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  dominance  of  mind  over  matter.  In  minute  beings, 
and  on  the  cell  as  in  man,  it  is  the  narcotizing  effect  that  fills 
the  picture.  Narcosis  and  anesthesia,  inhibition  and  depression, 
are  all  but  variants  in  degree  rather  than  in  the  nature  of 
alcohol's  action,  whether  it  be  on  germ  cell  or  adult,  fish  or 
other  fry,  little  and  less  so.  Even  the  ameba,  symbol  of  ele- 
mentary existence,  feels  the  confusion  of  alcohol,  indulges  in 
misdirected  energies,  putting  out  pseudopodia,  its  amorphous 
feet,  at  the  sides  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  its  proper  interest 
and  urge.  The  ameba  may  exhibit  an  80  percent  loss  of 
motion  quite  in  the  style  of  a  human  "drunk"  but  it  takes  ten 
times  the  strength  of  alcohol  to  stop  the  ameba's  progress  as 
suffices  to  put  master  man  hors  de  combat. 

The  biologist  sums  up  his  record  with  the  declaration  that 
"Very  dilute  concentrations  of  alcohol  appear  to  stimulate 
the  lower  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Moderate  strengths 
inhibit  or  suppress  every  known  type  of  activity  of  living 
matter.  If  the  dose  is  not  too  strong,  recovery  of  the  cell  or 
the  organism  is  complete,  but  higher  concentrations  cause 
death  to  almost  all  types  of  cells."  The  lesson  is  pretty  clear 


for  man  in  the  fact  that  upward  progression  out  of  the  slime 
of  undifferentiated  protoplasm  has  been  by  specialization  of 
self-determining  inhibitions,  self-control  and  purposeful  selec- 
tion of  actions,  through  dominance  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
with  this  as  with  other  delicate  and  lately  acquired  characteris- 
tics in  the  geological  sense  of  time,  we  become  more  vulner- 
able as  we  grow  superior. 

WE  TURN  then  to  the  specialists  in  genetics  and  ex- 
periments in  heredity.  Stockard  of  Cornell  and  Daven- 
port of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  breeders. 

Probably  no  human  being  could  survive  enough  alcohol  in 
his  blood  to  produce  the  effects  experimentally  created  for 
laboratory  animals.  Weakling  cells  and  embryos  are  so  con- 
sistently destroyed  in  alcoholized  animals  that  the  end  result, 
after  four  or  five  generations,  is  a  group  of  vigorous  animals 
which  average  larger  than  those  from  which  their  ancestors 
sprang.  Not  an  improvement  in  stock  but  the  survival  of  the 
more  alcohol-resistant  individuals  is  what  occurs  from  experi- 
mental exposure  of  animals  to  long  continued  and  heavy  doses 
of  the  drug.  The  surviving  stock  is  not  decidedly  injured  by 
the  treatments  of  its  ancestors.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  human 
beings  should  lead  such  an  alcoholic  existence  as  was  forced 
upon  these  animals,  and  still  survive  to  procreate. 

"We  may  assume  from  the  experiments  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  in  development  and  inheritance  that  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  quality  of  human  stock  has  been  at  all  injured 
by  the  long  use  of  alcohol."  To  which  one  might  add  that 
neither  is  there  any  evidence  or  likelihood  that  human  off- 
spring of  today  exhibit  any  excellences  of  body  or  mind  be- 
cause of  ancestral  alcoholism. 

"There  is  much  evidence  that  generations  of  alcoholism  in 
man  have  produced  germ  cells  relatively  resistant  to  alcohol 
so  that  diminished  fertility  of  alcoholics  and  defective  offspring 
of  alcoholics  are,  at  least,  not  the  common  result." 

SO  MUCH  for  the  basic  sciences  up  to  date.  We  can  now 
turn  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  lexicologist,  clinician 
and  pathologist.  Bogen  of  Los  Angeles  answers  those  perplex- 
ing questions  of  differences  in  individual  tolerance,  degrees  of 
intoxication,  tests  to  prove  amount  absorbed  or  residue  un- 
eliminated,  legal  definitions,  and  the  distinctions  between  the 
stages,  according  as  a  man  passes  from  the  stage  of  less  than 
one  milligram  to  that  of  more  than  five  milligrams  of  alcohol 


A  Famous  Discovery 

"In  the  sense  of  being  a  creator  of  pleasant  feelings  and 
images  alcoholic  liquor  may  be  counted  one  of  the  most 
famous  psychological  discoveries.  Many  of  the  poisons  found 
by  man  are  psychologically  if  not  physiologically  uninterest- 
ing; not  so  alcohol.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  means  for  tempo- 
rarily but  more  or  less  effectually,  disconnecting  the  higher 
brain  from  the  lower  and  of  leaving  the  latter  largely  in  con- 
trol. The  result  is  found  to  be  peculiar,  pleasant,  often 
amusing  and  man,  who  has  always  been  interested  in  modifica- 
tions of  his  physical  body,  was  even  more  interested  in  these 
changes  of  his  inner  self  which  he  found  could  be  produced 
in  varying  degrees.  The  alcohol  effects  were  so  immediately 
agreeable  and  subjectively  attractive  that  even  though  there 
were  attendant  and  subsequent  personal  and  social  distresses, 
the  negative  aspects  received  but  little  weight  until  individual 
hygiene,  economic  efficiency  and  social  welfare  began  to  be 
stressed  as  desirable  objectives  by  large  groups  of  people." — 
From  Alcohol  and  Man. 
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in  each  cubic  centimeter  of  his  blood.  [See  his  drawing,  page 
543.]  He  warns  of  the  fallacious  test  of  odor  on  the  breath, 
and  pleads  for  skilled  diagnosis  to  distinguish  the  alcoholic 
from  the  sufferer  from  insulin  shock,  mental  confusion  and  a 
variety  of  other  intoxications.  He  clarifies  our  mind  as  to 
"jakc"  poisoning,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  "cut,"  "poisoned" 
liquor  of  today,  it  is  still  the  ethyl  alcohol  of  yore  which  is  the 
c  ingredient,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  present  boot- 
legged liquors  are  less  poisonous  than  pre-war  stuff  because 
they  are  practically  all  diluted  for  the  seller's  greater  profit. 

He  explains  that  the  tolerance  of  the  habitue  consists  mainly 
of  retarded  absorption  of  the  alcohol  he  drinks,  and  not  in 
any  really  immune  state  of  the  tissues.  He  tells  us  that  symptoms 
of  drunkenness  may  be  found  long  before  this  state  becomes 
obvious,  and  that  they  are  characterized  primarily  by  a  grad- 
ually defending  loss  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  He  ventures 
the  opinion  that  in  its  immediate  and  remote  effects  alcohol  is 
the  most  dangerous  poison  widely  included  in  the  human  diet, 
with  a  selective  effect  on  nervous  tissue. 

THEN  for  the  use  of  alcohol  in  sickness  we  turn  to  a  half 
dozen  physicians  who  give  the  good  reasons  why  alcohol, 
once  used  all  but  universally  for  the  sick  as  a  stimulant,  stom- 
achic, tonic,  has  fallen  from  general  use  to  such  a  degree  that 
many  physicians  and  hospitals  prescribe  it  not  at  all,  and  even 
its  most  ardent  advocates  admit  its  very  limited  application 
either  in  emergencies,  as  a  food,  as  a  depressant  or  to  give 
sleep  and  peace  of  mind  to  the  aged.  Whether  it  be  Brown  and 
Eagen  of  Saranac,  Brooks  of  New  York,  Christian  of  Boston, 
Miller  of  Chicago  or  Wilder  of  Rochester,  the  experience 
back  of  their  clinical  practice  is  of  the  best.  Apparently  we  do 
not  need  alcohol  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes.  The  aged  may 
find  it  indispensable  to  their  depreciated  level  of  euphoria.  It 
has  hardly  any  place  in  pneumonia,  and  the  recovery  rate  is  bet- 
ter without  it.  It  plays  no  part  in  standard  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  when  given  at  the  sanatoria  at  all,  it  is  only  at  the 
solicitation  of  habitues,  and  not  for  any  recognized  medicinal 
value  in  the  disease.  And  all  this  is  backed  up  by  two  internists 
of  London  who  discuss  the  abundant  evidence  that  in  some 
measure  alcohol  interferes  with  resistance  to  infection. 

The  pathologist  Martland  of  Newark  goes  a  step  further 
and  lets  us  glimpse  the  end  results,  the  ashes  of  human  life,  the 
burned  out  crucible,  the  filaments  that  glowed  and  betrayed, 
the  mind  and  nerves  corrupted  by  the  permeating  poison  car- 
ried to  each  by  the  blood  stream.  A  typical  sound  medical  ex- 
aminer's opinion  of  findings  and  causes,  quite  in  a  separate 
category  from  the  postmortem,  post  hoc,  pronouncements  of 
the  old-time  political  coroner  and  his  political  physician  pal. 

WITH  man's  alcoholic  body  disposed  of  we  can  return 
with  profit  to  the  performance  of  spirit  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  alcohol,  the  reasons  for  his  eagerness  to  try 
changes  in  outlook,  to  bless  himself,  if  not  help  his  family,  by 
forgetting  today  in  a  rosy  imagining  for  tomorrow. 

Miles  of  Yale  tells  of  the  delicate  tests  by  which  man's  per- 
formance is  revealed,  free  from  his  own  self-biased  and  ultra- 
favorable  opinion.  Man  takes  alcohol  to  change  his  feelings, 
to  alter  his  mind-body  state.  The  degree  of  his  failure  to  come 
up  to  standard  when  alcohol  has  reached  his  brain  is  revealed 
in  the  mal-performance  of  all  skilled  acts,  in  the  effect  on  social 
behavior,  of  error  in  eye  and  hand,  speech  and  hearing,  and 
in  the  motor  activities  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  alcoholic 
himself.  So  far  no  test  of  physical  performance  has  been  con- 
trived in  which  the  effects  of  even  nominal  doses  of  alcohol  do 
not  show  inferiority.  Learning,  memory,  free  association, 


That  Peculiar  Charm 

"The  peculiar  charm  of  alcohol  lies  in  the  sense  of  care- 
less well-being  and  bodily  and  mental  comfort  which  it 
creates.  It  unburdens  the  individual  of  his  cares  and  his  fears; 
relieves  him  of  his  feelings  of  inferiority  and  weakness.  The 
inhibitions  and  self-criticisms  which  ordinarily  cramp  his 
feelings,  tend  after  alcohol  to  be  put  aside.  Remote  objectives 
requiring  immediate  self-denial  are  forgotten;  present  bodily 
experience  is  intensely  enjoyed  and  highly  valued.  Natural 
ease  becomes  primary,  business  secondary.  The  fundamental 
animal  drives  of  the  organism  have  free  reign;  the  intel- 
lectual self-critic  makes  no  strong  pulls  to  the  right,  for  he 
is  dozing.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  easy  to  laugh  or  to 
weep,  to  love  or  to  hate,  not  wisely  but  too  well." — From 
Alcohol  and  Man. 


sensory  thresholds,  attention  and  concentration, — all  betray 
the  let-down  which  these  small  drinks  cause  in  every  man 
tested.  We  learn  the  reason  why  humans  use  alcohol,  and  take 
to  it  as  a  refuge.  We  see  how  difficult  is  the  technique  of  living 
without  the  escape  from  self  and  environment  granted  by  the 
narcotic,  alcohol.  "The  spirit  of  the  age  proclaims  that  we 
must  be  efficient.  Efficiency  and  ever  more  efficiency  is  de- 
manded, and  the  desire  for  alcohol  is  the  desire  for  rest,  for 
release  from  the  tension,  for  freedom  and  abandonment." 

Meyer,  the  psychiatrist  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Adler  from 
Berkeley,  pick  up  the  thread  from  the  psychologists'  hands,  and 
show  the  twisted  strands  of  personality  as  they  weave  the 
tangles  of  alcoholic  psychoses,  which  become  the  most  compli- 
cated and  baffling  of  all  the  socio-medico-religious  problems 
which  physician,  family  and  priest  are  jointly  concerned  with. 
"Alcoholism  may  be  a  problem  of  the  few,  but  it  is  the  problem 
decidedly  of  entire  groups,  and  not  merely  of  the  individual." 
Social  case  histories,  family  genealogies  as  well  as  hospital  and 
asylum  records  must  be  integrated  and  analyzed  in  terms  of 
generations  before  we  can  see  the  whole  truth,  whether  the 
end  catastrophe  be  crime  or  poverty,  suicide  or  homicide. 

HUMAN  bookkeeping  closes  our  accounting  between 
man  and  the  enemy  he  himself  has  created  and  makes  a 
friend  of.  Hunter  and  Dublin  of  New  York  and  Pollock  of 
Albany  tell  in  figures  the  tale  of  the  mass;  offer  evidence  of 
decades,  of  millions,  of  man  the  genus,  of  races,  age  groups, 
sexes,  the  city  man  and  the  farmer's  wife.  They  glean  the 
hidden  implications  of  death-lists  and  give  tabular  expression 
of  a  generation's  combat  with  its  dearest  physical  delight,  and 
its  most  relentless  destroyer  of  the  spirit.  And  the  story  is 
always  the  same, — more  sickness,  longer  sickness,  more  and 
earlier  deaths  where  alcohol  is  easily  accessible  and  abundantly 
used;  betterment  among  the  lives  of  women  and  children, 
and  fewer  lives  snuffed  out  by  institutional  existence,  when  less 
alcohol  is  consumed. 

And  to  close  with  a  gesture  of  international  experience  we 
have  that  time-saving  device,  a  review  of  foreign  literature, 
which  shows  how  identical  are  causes  and  effects  where  the 
identical  poison  is  consumed  by  any  of  the  races  of  man.  Kopf 
of  New  York  has  culled  the  books  of  Europe  to  tell  the  tale  of 
alcohol  as  a  problem  of  sickness  and  death. 

SO  closes  Alcohol  and  Man,  a  non-partisan  contribution 
of  the  medical  and  associated  sciences  to  the  sources  of 
knowledge  which  presently  will  determine  our  social  and 
political  decisions. 


Are  Radio  Fans  Influenced? 

An  Experiment  in  Measuring  Changes  in  Public  Opinion 
By  EDWARD  S.  ROBINSON 


.  .  .  for  opinion  in  good  men  is 
but  knowledge  in  the  making.  —  John  Milton. 


are  today  two  popular  estimates  of 
political  democracy.  In  one  case  the  public  is 
envisaged  as  a  collective  political  genius;  in 
the  other  case  the  same  public  is  a  collective 
moron  whose  only  hope  lies  in  the  kindness  of 
his  keepers.  But  I  am  inclined  to  be  suspicious 
of  both  of  these  verdicts.  They  are  too  confident,  too  simple, 
too  final.  I  feel  safer  in  the  belief  that  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  are  still  understood  only  vaguely  —  that  few  modern 
problems  are  so  in  need  of  open-minded  study  as  is  this  prob- 
lem of  the  public  mentality. 

During  the  winter  of  1932  Katharine  Ludington  and  the 
Radio  Committee  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  offered 
me  an  opportunity  for  a  relatively  intensive  study  of  the  public 
mind,  the  results  of  which  undertaking,  as  well  as  its  method 
of  approach,  seem  to  me  relevant  to  the  large  problem  of 
public  opinion. 

Following  an  earlier  experiment  throughout  the  country, 
small  groups,  including  419  persons  (359  women  and  60 
men),  were  organized  who  agreed  to  gather  weekly  for  four 
successive  weeks  to  listen  to  radio  addresses  upon  the  subject 
of  unemployment.  There  were  from  one  to  more  than  a 
dozen  groups  in  each  of  fifteen  states,  all  of  the  larger  sections 
of  the  country  except  the  South  being  represented.  Although 
the  public  studied  in  the  investigation  may  not  be  representative 
of  the  whole  voting  public,  it  probably  represents  fairly  well 
that  public  which  is  readily  reached  by  educational  programs 
of  this  general  type. 

An  effort  was  made  to  strike  a 
balance  between  speakers  who 
would  be  likely  to  lean  to  the  left 
and  those  who  would  be  likely  to 
lean  to  the  right.  Under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Unemployment, 
What  the  Voter  Should  Know, 
the  four  following  topics  were 
treated  in  four  successive  Tuesday 
evenings  in  February: 


Realities  of  Unemployment: 
Frances  Perkins,  industrial  commis- 
sioner, Department  of  Labor,  State 
of  New  York;  Peter  Frederick 
Snyder,  assistant  secretary  of  labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Uncle  Sam  as  a  Job  Finder:  John 
R.  Alpine,  supervising  director, 
United  States  Employment  Service; 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  United  States 
senator  from  New  York. 

Relief  for  the  Unemployed — 
Whose  Responsibility?  William 
Hodson,  executive  director,  the 


Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City;  John  A.  Ryan,  director, 
Department  of  Social  Action,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council. 
Unemployment  Insurance  or  Dole?  Leo  Wolman,  professor  of 
economics,  Columbia  University;  Henry  J.  Allen,  United  States 
senator  from  Kansas. 

Immediately  before  the  opening  address  of  the  series  the 
listeners  subjected  themselves  to  a  test  designed  to  detect  and 
measure  their  attitudes  on  the  unemployment  question.  Im- 
mediately after  the  final  address  the  same  test  was  repeated. 
(This  group  we  shall  designate  hereafter  as  the  ex-posed 
group.) 

A  second  smaller  group  of  listeners  was  assembled  for 
control  purposes.  Twenty-five  women  and  twenty  men  from 
New  York  and  nearby  Connecticut  took  the  same  test  at  the 
same  interval,  but  did  not  listen  to  the  radio  addresses  and  did 
not  engage  in  group  discussion.  For  comparative  purposes, 
the  smaller  control  group  was  exposed  only  to  such  influences 
as  normal  daily  contacts  with  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
books  and  casual  discussion  with  friends  or  business  associates. 
The  differences  that  develop  between  these  groups  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  due  simply  to  the  effect  of  the  radio,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  exposed  group  there 
was  added  to  the  usual  daily  exposure  to  discussion  of  unem- 
ployment relatively  concentrated  doses  of  such  discussion 
emphasized  by  the  regularity  of  their  occurrence  and  by  the 
possibilities  for  talking  over  the  addresses  with  fellow-listeners. 
The  question  is  whether  such  an  addition  to  the  normal 
amount  of  political  education  will  influence  in  any  measurable 
way  attitudes  on  an  important  public  question. 

The  test  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first  was  directed  at  the 

number  of  ideas,  accurate  or  in- 
accurate, possessed  in  connection 
with  unemployment.  The  second 
was  directed  at  the  critical  atti- 
tudes of  these  people.  What  state- 
ments about  unemployment  were 
they  willing  to  accept  as  true  or 
probably  true?  What  statements 
would  they  reject  as  false  or  prob- 
ably false? 

Upon  a  printed  sheet  contain- 
ing eight  blank  spaces  the  subject 
was  directed  to  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  in  eight  minutes  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  best  solutions 
or  means  of  relief  for  unemploy- 
ment. Most  of  the  subjects  had 
made  all  their  suggestions  before 
the  time  was  up. 

The  average  was  4.50  sugges- 
tions per  person  in  the  ex-posed 
group  before  the  radio  addresses 
and  group  discussions,  and  4.91  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  an  increase 
of  approximately  i  o  percent.  The 


Thomas  in  The  Detroit  News 

Another  man  supplanted  by  the  machine 
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smaller  control  group  had  an  initial  average  of  4.27  which 
remained  the  same  upon  retesting  a  month  later.  We  may 
conclude  then  that  radio  addresses  and  discussions  probably 
did  add  to  the  number  of  ideas  about  unemployment  relief 
possessed  by  a  group  of  persons  such  as  those  studied. 

But  the  number  of  ideas  is  not  nearly  so  significant  as  the 
kind  of  ideas.  The  approximately  75  distinguishable  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  419  members  of  the  exposed  group,  ranged 
from  such  obviously  popular  ideas  as  "unemployment  in- 
surance" to  "back  to  the  farm"  and  "recognize  Russia." 

Only  five  suggestions,  however,  were  repeated  by  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  papers.  These  five  ideas  with  the  number  of 
papers  containing  them  both  before  and  after  the  radio  series 

are  as  follows: 

Before  the  seriet  After  tlu  serifs 

rter  hours,  distributed  work.  186  199 

Unemployment  insurance  162  316 

Construction  of  public  works  > :  \  144 

Government  employment  agencies  69  1 34 

Tariff  reduction  57  S2 

Total  597  «55 

that  while  there  was  an  increase  after  the  radio  series 
nly  about  I  o  percent  in  the  total  number  of  suggestions,  the 
popularity  of  these  popular  ideas  increased  by  more  than  43  per- 
cent, indicating  that  the  ideas  added  as  a  result  of  concentrated 
exposure  are  likely  to  be  the  notions  very  much  in  the  air. 

BL"  T  not  all  popular  ideas  showed  a  marked  increase  in  fre- 
quency at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  greatest  changes 
took  place  in  "unemployment  insurance"  and  in  "governmen- 
tal employment  agencies"  while  much  smaller  changes  oc- 
curred in  "public  works"  and  "shorter  hours,"  "tariff  reduc- 
tion" showing  an  insignificant  decrease.  This  result  would 
indicate  that  while  an  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  an  idea 
depends  upon  its  previous  popularity,  such  an  increase  is  not 
guaranteed  by  such  popularity.  Perhaps  some  popular  ideas 
have  reached  the  limits  of  their  popularity,  while  others  are  not 
effectively  pushed  forward.  "Governmental  employment 
agencies"  and  "unemployment  insurance"  were  very  much  in 
the  air  in  February  1932  and  apparently  they  were  treated 

tively  by  those  speakers  favoring  them. 
Since  about  half  the  addresses  were  very  "conservative,"  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  general  position  of  this  already  "liberal" 
group  was  unduly  favored.  The  table  below  represents  the 
popularity  before  and  after  the  radio  series  of  a  few  of  the 
more  conservative  notions  which  occurred  on  the  papers. 

Before  the  series  After  the  series 

Creation  of  jobs  by  private  individuals  37  22 

Back  to  the  farm  1 7  4 

Private    thrift  9  i  t 

~ne  relief  to  local  agencies  i  28 

Hard-boiled  individualism  6  12 

Though  much  was  said  in  certain  of  the  speeches  about 
confining  relief  to  the  local  agencies,  note  that  the  absolute 
number  of  converts  was  small.  One  of  the  speakers  gave  the 
march  from  country  to  city  as  partial  explanation  of  the  de- 
pression, but  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the  farm  did  not  even  hold 
:^inal  low  degree  of  popularity. 

Again  the  fact  that  it  is  the  popular  ideas  that  become  more 
popular  is  illustrated  by  resistance  to  certain  radical  sugges- 
tions. One  speaker  spoke  with  much  feeling  and  sympathy  for 
the  underdog.  But  while  before  the  series,  seventeen  persons 
suggested  putting  a  greater  burden  of  taxes  on  the  rich,  after 
the  series  the  number  had  not  increased. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  spreading  of  ideas  to  the  critical 
power  of  our  public.  During  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1931 


for  purposes  of  the  study,  Mrs.  Evelyn  V.  E.  Beck,  a  graduate 
student  in  psychology  at  Yale,  collected  every  statement  which 
she  could  secure  upon  the  unemployment  problem — from 
magazine  articles,  newspapers,  pamphlets  and  speeches.  The 
search  was  not  for  valid  statements  about  unemployment,  but 
simply  for  the  raw  intellectual  stuff  that  makes  up  the  political 
atmosphere.  Over  one  thousand  statements  were  gathered  and 
roughly  classified  into  those  leaning  in  a  socialistic  direction,  in 
an  individualistic  direction  and  those  which  were  noncommittal. 
From  the  thousand  statements  a  series  of  1 20  was  selected. 
The  three  classifications  were  about  equally  represented. 
Alongside  each  statement  was  a  series  of  scores.  A  few  illus- 
trations follow : 

+2     +i     o     —i      —i     Anyone  who  really  wants  a  job  can  find 

work. 

-f-2     +i     o     — i      — 2     A*  unemployment  increases,  crime  thrives. 

+1     -H      o     —i     —2     If  the  people  of  the  various  countries  would 

cease  competitive  production,  an  amazing  degree  of  prosperity  would 

be  possible  for  everyone. 

+»     +i     o     —i      —2     Due   to   President    Hoover's   moratorium, 

the  United  States  is  paying  Europe's  war  costs. 

The  subjects  were  instructed  to  work  rapidly  and  to  accept 
first  judgments;  +2  to  be  circled  if  the  person  felt  that  the 
statement  was  certainly  true ;  + 1 ,  probably  or  mostly  true ; 
o,  difficult  or  impossible  to  decide  upon;  —I,  probably  or 
mostly  false;  — 2,  certainly  false. 

The  results  of  this  test  follow: 

Average  number  of  statements  for  each  type  of  judgment 

EXPOSED  GROUP 

Certainly     Probably  Doubtful  Probably  Certainly 
true  true  false  faltt 

Before   radio  series     37.00         24.25          22.45         44.80         21.15 
After  radio  series         41.65          26.55          >7-°5          '3-95          21.70 

CONTROL  GROUP 

Beginning  of  month     34.60         24-95         *4-°5          '5-95          22.05 
End  of  month  32.40         29.95          21.60          16.50          19-50 

There  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  accept  than  to  reject  these 
1 20  run-of-the-mine  statements  about  unemployment.  Al- 
though it  may  be  considered  that  the  actual  ratio  of  truth 
to  falsehood  is  in  about  the  proportion  here  represented,  my 
own  judgment  is  that  the  actual  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  large 
majority  of  these  statements  is  at  present  indeterminable  and 
that  the  only  scientifically  valid  judgment  on  most  of  them  is 
that  of  doubt.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  our  subjects 
were  either  stupid  or  intellectually  dishonest.  Their  quick 
judgments  on  this  kind  of  material  simply  tended  more 
strongly  toward  credulity  than  toward  doubt  or  disbelief. 

Considering  only  the  exposed  group,  the  influence  of  the 
radio  series  plus  its  accompanying  discussions  seems  then  pretty 
clearly  to  increase  the  number  of  favorable  judgments,  to 
decrease  the  frequency  of  doubt,  and  to  have  little  effect  on 
the  number  of  rejections.  The  changes  that  occur  after  a 
month  in  the  opinions  of  the  control  group  as  a  result  of  merely 
casual  political  experience  seem  to  be  less  marked.  On  the 
whole  our  people  were  positively  rather  than  negatively 
minded  to  begin  with  and  the  additional  exposure  to  political 
ideas  tended  to  increase  that  generally  credulous  attitude, 
making  them  surer  of  what  they  did  believe  without  making 
them  surer  of  what  they  did  not  believe.  This  result  fits  in 
very  well  with  our  finding  about  the  spread  of  ideas. 

We  may  turn  now  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
judgments  of  acceptance,  rejection  and  doubt.  When  one 
critically  evaluates  such  a  statement  as:  "We  cannot  legislate 
ourselves  out  of  a  world-wide  depression,"  or  "Russia,  with 
a  planned  economy,  has  no  problem  of  unemployment,"  that 
evaluation  always  reflects  some  at-  (Continued  on  page  567) 
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Prometheus,  fresco  in  the  students'  dining  hall  at  Pomona.  Orozco  has  taken  Prometheus  as  a  symbol  of 
the  creative  artist  who  burns  his  hands  to  bring  fire  to  give  life  to  humanity 


Murals  in 
Two  Colleges 

Pomona  and 
Dartmouth 

BY  JOSE  CLEMENTE  OROZCO 


Struggling  Humanity.  Detail  of  the  mural  above 


Release,  a  fresco  recently  made  for  a  corridor  in  the  library  at  Dartmouth.  Mankind,  long  subservient 
to  the  domination  of  the  machines  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace,  has  freed  his  hands 


Oroxco,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  Mexican  mural  paint- 
ing movement,  talks  readily  about  Art — the  most  disinterested  form 
of  painting  is  the  mural,  he  says;  it  is  for  all  the  people — but  he  has 
very  little  to  say  about  his  own  art:  he  does  not  believe  in  title*  or 
explanations,  he  thinks  his  paintings  either  have  something  to  say 
to  the  spectator  or  nothing.  In  the  past  two  year*  he  has  executed 


three  murals,  all  for  educational  institutions  (the  third  is  at  The 
New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York).  This  winter  he  is 
engaged  on  a  huge  fresco  project  at  Dartmouth,  an  epic  of  civi- 
lization on  this  continent.  The  first  book  devoted  to  his  work  is 
about  to  be  brought  out  by  the  Delphic  Studios,  with  more  than 
two  hundred  reproductions  of  paintings,  drawings,  lithographs. 


How  Build  a  Peace  Program? 

WILLIAM  HARD  Asks—  JANE  ADDAMS  Answers 

An  Interview  Over  the  Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 


Force  and  the  League 

1  Question:  Miss  Addams,  you  have  recently  ap- 
.  peared  before  the  Resolutions  Committtee  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  and  also  before  the  informal 
Resolutions  Committee  of  the  approaching  Democratic 
National  Convention  as  an  advocate  of  a  peace  program  con- 
taining quite  a  few  proposed  policies  for  our  country.  One  of 
these  policies,  proposed  by  you  on  behalf  of  an  important  group 
of  people  called  the  Emergency  Peace  Committee,  is  "an  in- 
creased participation  in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Covenant,  or  Constitution,  of 
the  League  of  Nations  embraces  a  possible  resort  to  force  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  you 
are  far  from  being  an  advocate  of  force.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  Americans  are  already  increasingly 
participating  in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  without  at 
all  committing  ourselves  to  any  resort  to  force  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  a  most  valuable  de- 
velopment, which  I  have  myself  with  my  own  eyes  observed  at 
Geneva. 

It  seems  to  me,  Miss  Addams,  that  the  American  radio  audi- 
ence would  be  immensely  interested  in  your  ideas  as  to  how  it 
can  be  still  further  advanced.  Will  you  illustrate  to  us  what  you 
mean  when  you  speak  of  a  closer  American  cooperation  with 
the  League. 

Answer:  The  League  of  Nations  was  established  so  soon 
after  the  war,  Mr.  Hard,  that  certain  participants,  like  the 
sorely  tried  French,  were  still  suffering  from  shellshock.  It 
was  quite  natural  at  such  a  moment  that  the  League  should 
provide  military  sanctions  to  be  invoked  to  bring  a  recalcitrant 
nation  into  line.  In  the  entire  history  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
however,  such  military  sanctions,  so  provided  for,  have  never 
been  used  although  the  League  has  been  faced  by  a  number 
of  severe  crises. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  less  and  less  probable  that  military  sanc- 
tions will  be  used.  You  yourself  said  the  other  day,  Mr.  Hard, 
in  your  address  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  that  the 
French,  when  faced  by  the  recent  situation  in  the  East,  found 
themselves  as  unwilling  to  send  their  sons  to  Manchuria  as  the 
Americans  would  be  to  send  their  boys  to  settle  a  difficulty  in 
Jugoslavia. 

To  many  of  us  the  notion  of  military  power  connected  with 
the  League  of  Nations  has  been  an  anachronism  from  the 
first.  The  very  existence  of  the  League  is  a  departure  from 
such  methods,  as  the  early  establishment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  a  declaration  of  a  new  type 
of  relation  between  the  thirteen  colonies.  Of  course  you  will 
recall  that  each  colony  gradually  dropped  its  own  army, 
slowly  at  first — it  took  New  York  two  and  a  half  years — 
because  each  became  convinced  that  in  case  of  any  difficulty 
it  could  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  United  States 


Constitution  itself  finally  forbade  the  states  to  maintain  armies 
and  navies. 

At  different  times  three  former  residents  of  Hull-House 
have  been  identified  with  the  League  of  Nations:  Julia  Lathrop 
as  an  assessor  of  the  Child  Welfare  division,  followed  later 
by  another  of  our  residents,  Grace  Abbott,  the  present  chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  now  a 
professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  who  served  on  a 
health  commission.  It  was  quite  as  natural  for  these  three 
women,  appointed  by  the  United  States  government  in  the 
fashion  appointments  were  then  made,  to  go  to  Geneva  in 
their  effort  to  forward  the  welfare  of  children,  as  they  had 
already  gone  from  Chicago  to  Washington.  In  fact,  the 
American  participation  in  the  League  has  come  about  natu- 
rally. Whenever  there  is  a  genuine  situation  which  can  be 
furthered  by  participation  in  the  League,  I  hope  America 
will  continue  to  cooperate.  It  would  seem  to  me  simpler  that 
she  should  become  a  member  of  the  League,  pay  her  share 
of  the  expenses,  and  be  entitled  to  a  vote  with  the  rest,  but  the 
essential  thing  is  that  she  should  cooperate  with  the  other 
nations. 

To  say  that  the  League  is  remote  from  our  daily  experi- 
ences is  absurd.  I  recall  one  of  the  early  meetings  in  Geneva 
on  migratory  labor,  called  by  the  Labor  Office  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  A  number  of  Italian  workmen  came  in  to  see 
me  about  it — very  much  excited  because  such  care  was  to  be 
taken  on  behalf  of  their  friends.  At  that  time  the  Italians  had 
p.  habit  of  going  to  South  America  in  the  early  winter,  which 
was  of  course  the  time  the  crops  south  of  the  Equator  were 
ripening,  and  they  would  work  their  way  up  through  South 
and  Central  America  and  the  United  States  into  Manitoba, 
harvesting  all  the  way.  But  sometimes  they  would  get  into 
difficulties  in  remote  places  where  they  could  find  no  Italian 
consul  and  the  whole  undertaking  was  fraught  with  many 
difficulties,  some  of  them  purely  legalistic.  It  seemed  to  them 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  somewhere  the  na- 
tions should  meet  and  discuss  this  awkward  situation  which 
could  not  be  remedied  by  Italy  alone  nor  even  by  the  power- 
ful United  States,  but  could  only  be  taken  care  of  through  in- 
ternational agreement. 

The  interests  of  the  League  touch  us  intimately  in  one  way 
or  another  almost  every  day  of  our  lives,  but  those  interests 
lie  in  the  way  of  protection  for  the  helpless,  the  welfare  of 
children  and  a  thousand  other  aspects  of  life  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  use  of  force.  In  fact,  the  use  of  military 
force  is  possible  to  the  League  of  Nations  only  under  such  very 
remote  and  exceptional  circumstances  that  it  may  never  be  in- 
voked, as  it  never  has  been.  The  League  would  have  been 
a  thousand  times  stronger  if  the  possibility  were  removed,  as 
many  of  its  friends  contended  from  the  first.  Perhaps  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  enthusiastic  at 
the  moment  for  changing  constitutions,  would  make  this 
possible. 
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Moral  Energy  —  Physical  Force 

2ifstion:  Thank  you  for  that  explanation,  Miss 
.  uldams.  Let  me  then  ask  you  to  proceed  from  the 

cnant  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  other  most  im- 
portant treaty-document  in  the  world  for  the  attempted 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  Pact  of  Paris,  the  so-called  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact, 
the  inspiration  of  which  was  the  Outlawry  of  War  movement, 

_roing  so  energetically  and  so  persuasively  by  your  fellow 
Chicagoan,  Salmon  O.  Levinson.  In  the  peace  program 
which  you  have  suggested  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  you  have  included  this:  that  there  should  be  an  agree- 
ment by  the  United  States  government  to  consult  with  other 

(.-rnments  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  or  of  other  threats  to  world  peace.  In  the  Republican 
platform  a  pledge  to  that  effect,  to  that  substantial  effect,  was 
included.  M:iy  I  ;i^k  you:  If  and  when  an  international  con- 
ference meets  to  consider  a  possible  outbreak  of  war,  what 
measures  do  you  think  it  can  effectively  take  in  the  field  of 
moral  as  distinguished  from  physical  force?  And  what  con- 
fidence do  you  think  we  should  have  in  such  "moral"  meas- 

Many  of  us  have  much.  You  probably  have  more.  Will 
you  tell  us  the  reasons  for  your  faith? 

Answer:  As  a  Chicagoan,  I  am  naturally  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  Pact  of  Paris — the  Kellogg  Pact  as  we  like  to 
call  it — resulted  so  directly  from  Mr.  Levinson's  campaign 
for  the  Outlawry  of  War.  Seldom  has  any  campaign  moved 
more  quickly  to  success.  It  was  a  great  advance  toward  an 
inized  and  peaceful  world  when  the  Pact  was  signed  by 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  very  warlike  events  in 
Manchuria,  because  of  the  Pact,  have  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  pronouncements  of  modern  times,  which  Secre- 
t.irv  Stimson  sent  in  despatches  to  China  and  Japan  and  re- 
affirmed later  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Borah.  He  made  clear 
that  illegal  force  shall  not  result  in  legal  gains;  i.  e.,  territorial 
adjustments  reached  by  methods  contrary  to  the  agreement 
of  the  Pact  of  Paris  could  have  no  standing  with  the  United 
States.  He  made  this  announcement  January  7,  1932,  and  the 
mhly  of  the  League  of  Nations  solemnly  adopted  it  on 
March  1 1 .  This  turned  out  extremely  well  because  the  League 

Nations  in  this  instance  followed  the  lead  of  the  United 
States;  but  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  reasonable  and 
courteous  to  have  reached  this  conclusion  together,  although 
no  doubt  it  is  natural  that  the  United  States  should  consider 
the  Kellogg  Pact  its  own  child  and  be  very  quick  to  resent  its 
repudiation. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  Mr.  Stimson  used  moral  energy 
as  distinguished  from  physical  force.  I  firmly  believe  that 
nothing  else  will  prevail  but  this  gradual  moralization  of  our 
international  relations.  Quite  as  the  truculent  citizen  no  longer 
settles  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbor  by  means  of  his  fists  but 
takes  his  case  into  court  for  legal  adjustment,  so  the  nations 
must  learn  gradually  to  substitute  law  for  war.  This  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  vigilance  committees  which  were  inevitably 
found  in  California  and  other  new  communities  of  men  who 
had  no  time  to  establish  civil  governments.  The  vigilance 
committee  hung  a  horse-thief  on  the  nearest  tree,  acting  as 
judge,  jury  and  executioner  all  in  one,  and  the  community 
approved.  But  gradually,  when  courts  were  established  and 
sheriffs  elected,  to  use  violence  in  such  a  way  was  itself  made 
illegal. 


Nations  are  rapidly  moving  in  this  same  direction.  That  they 
should  move  together,  understanding  each  other's  motives 
through  conferences  and  mutual  deliberations,  seems  but  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  moral  appeal. 


Disarmament  a  Step  Toward  Security 

3  Question:  Very  good.  You  have  spoken  now,  Miss 
•  Addams,  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  peace  in  the 
world.  That  growth,  I  think,  is  not  only  prospective.  It  is 
contemporary.  It  is  actual.  You  were  good  enough  to  com- 
mend me  and  to  say  that  you  agreed  with  me,  the  other  day 
here  in  Chicago,  when  in  a  public  address  I  stated  as  a  reporter 
that  in  most  countries  of  the  world  today  the  desire  for  the 
conquest  of  foreign  territories  inhabited  by  foreign  popula- 
tions, is  virtually  dead.  In  the  light  of  that  development  toward 
a  non-aggressive  temper  among  the  world's  peoples  the  recent 
remarkable  increases  in  expenditures  on  armaments  by  the 
world's  governments  are  in  the  nature  of  an  appalling  paradox. 
In  your  talks  to  the  Resolutions  Committees  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Conventions,  you  spoke  of  the  growing  "iue- 
lessness"  of  armaments.  May  I  inquire  of  you :  How  far  would 
you  have  the  United  States  go  in  that  direction?  And  on  what 
terms?  In  other  words,  do  you  really  hope  that  there  might 
be  an  international  agreement  for  getting  rid  of  armies  and 
navies  altogether? 

Answer:  Although  nations  like  men  are  not  very  logical, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  Mr.  Hard,  the  present  situation 
brought  about  through  the  American  secretary  of  state  natu- 
rally suggests,  does  it  not,  that  some  day  a  nation  will  at  last 
ask  itself  the  question:  Why  do  we  seek  to  gain  by  going  to 
war  something  which  the  world  refuses  to  concede?  Why  im- 
poverish a  nation  for  elaborate  defence  when  the  organized 
opinion  of  the  world  stands  ready  to  deny  the  agressor  the 
fruits  of  his  agression  ?  In  short,  why  prepare  for  war  under 
these  changed  circumstances? 

In  this  fast-moving  world  disarmament,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  a  wild  dream.  Until  yesterday  it  was  a  laborious 
matter  of  matching  tonnage  and  war  planes.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  gave  it  a  tremendous  impetus  by  his  very 
recent  suggestion  of  a  one  third  reduction  all  around.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  in  the  future — perhaps  the  near  future 
— it  will  become  the  obvious  course  to  get  altogether  rid  of 
what  is  no  longer  useful?  The  present  armament  situation  is 
also  harmful:  As  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  resort  to  arms  and  to 
the  success  of  the  pacific  means  of  settlement  pledged  in  the 
Kellogg  Pact. 

We  wish  the  United  States  might  enunciate  another  prin- 
ciple of  international  law,  which  President  Hoover  has  al- 
ready enunciated  in  relation  to  Haiti,  and  President  Taft  and 
President  Coolidge  had  already  intimated  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  troops  in  Nicaragua:  the  protection  of  na- 
tionals and  their  property  in  foreign  countries,  no  matter  what 
they  do,  shall  be  taken  care  of  through  civil  processes  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Navy  and  the  Marines.  We  believe 
that  such  a  doctrine,  made  universal,  would  deal  a  body  blow 
at  imperialism  all  over  the  world,  and  imperialism,  as  you 
know,  is  the  mother  of  modern  militarism.  During  1931 
the  world  spent  five  billion  dollars  on  useless  armaments.  In 
that  very  year  half  the  governments  were  bankrupt,  millions 
of  men  and  women  were  unemployed,  with  myriads  of  child- 
ren undernourished.  It  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  defend 
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such  folly,  not  only  to  those  who  are  facing  starvation  but  to 
every  one  of  us. 

I  would  have  disarmament  come  about  through  inter- 
national agreement,  and  would  be  very  proud  if  the  United 
States — perhaps  the  most  secure  and  powerful  of  all  the  na- 
tions— -would  lead  the  movement  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  do  not  realize  that  a  number  of  the  na- 
tions are  already  proceeding  to  disarm:  Denmark  almost 
completely  by  votes  of  successive  parliaments;  Sweden  with 
a  Department  of  Defense  substituted  for  the  Department  of 
War;  Germany  and  the  other  Central  Powers  by  inter- 
national agreements;  Iceland,  an  island  accessible  to  all  the 
navies  of  the  world,  but  with  the  oldest  government  in  Europe, 
celebrating  its  one  thousandth  anniversary  a  year  ago,  without 
a  single  warship. 

The  situation  is  moving  rapidly  on  the  line  which  the  peace 
people  advocated  in  the  years  before  the  World  War: 

1 .  The  establishment  of  machinery  for  the  arbitration  and 
adjudication  of  all  differences  between  nations. 

2.  A  sense  of  security  which  would  result  from  the  use 
of  this  machinery. 

3.  Disarmament  gradually  occurring  because  arms  were 
no  longer  essential  for  security — but  a  deadly  menace  to  it. 

Nationalization  of  Munitions 

4  Question:  You  have  given  us  your  hopes,  Miss  Addams. 
•  Till  those  hopes  are  realized,  there  remains  the  manu- 
facture of  armaments  and  there  remains  the  trade,  the  private 
trade,  in  armaments.  I  note  that  in  your  suggestions  for  plat- 
form planks  for  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties,  you 
included  "the  nationalization  of  munitions."  You  wish,  I  take 
it,  to  eliminate  the  munitions  business,  the  armaments  business, 
as  a  private  business.  You  wish  to  confine  the  producing  of 
armaments  and  the  possessing  of  armaments  and  the  trading 
in  armaments,  to  the  world's  governmental  authorities.  Will 
you  tell  us  your  reasons  for  that  proposal? 

Answer:  We  have  come  to  regard  with  horror  the  results 
of  unrestricted  trade  in  armaments  and  of  the  profits  derived 
from  their  manufacture  and  sale  because  we  see  that  private 
profits  accruing  from  the  great  armament  factories  are  a  pow- 
erful hindrance  to  the  abolition  of  war,  and  we  therefore  urge 
as  a  first  step  that  governments  agree  to  the  nationalization  of 
arms  and  munitions.  It  has  already  been  proposed  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  at  present  sitting  in  Geneva,  that: 

1.  No  new  orders  for  war  material  should  be  permitted  for  an 
agreed  number  of  years. 

2.  During  this  time  the  estimated  need  for  every  country  for 
small  arms  (police,  frontier  guards,  sports,  etc.)  shall  be  registered 
at  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations;  new  estimates  to  be 
presented  at  fixed  intervals. 

Such  an  agreement  would  sound  like  the  dictates  of  a  super- 
government  to  the  United  States  of  America,  but  would  be  a 
great  improvement  over  what  happens  now.  When  Massa- 
chusetts some  years  ago  attempted  to  minimize  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms, especially  to  minors,  word  came  to  the  legislature  from 
the  United  States  War  Department  that  such  legislation  would 
be  unfortunate  because  it  was  desirable  to  keep  up  the  sales  of 
small-arms  factories  so  that  they  might  be  going  concerns  in 
case  of  war  and  able  to  manufacture  arms  for  the  United 
States  government. 

We  further  believe  that  the  nationalization  of  munitions 
would  not  only  eliminate  private  profits  accruing  to  the  great 


armament  factories  but  would  also  reduce  war  scares.  That 
such  scares  are  from  time  to  time  deliberately  fomented  was 
made  quite  clear  by  an  American  citizen  representing  muni- 
tion interests  at  a  recent  international  conference  for  the  re- 
duction of  armaments. 

Tariffs  and  Peace 

5  Question:  Miss  Addams,  your  discussion  of  the  private 
.  trade  in  munitions  takes  us  over  naturally  into  the  field 
of  economics.  Your  recommendations  to  the  Republicans  and 
to  the  Democrats  had  economic  as  well  as  what  we  call  po- 
litical features.  You  argued,  for  instance,  that  the  world 
should  have  lower  tariff  walls  between  its  several  countries. 
Yet  you  were  not  speaking  from  a  solely  economic  point  of 
view.  You  seemed  to  believe  that  a  lowering  of  tariff  walls 
would  conduce  to  peace.  You  seemed  to  believe  that  alti- 
tudinous  tariffs  are  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  peace.  Will 
you  tell  our  auditors,  in  a  little  more  detail,  your  reasons  for 
that  view? 

Answer:  We  believe  first,  Mr.  Hard,  that  unrestricted  in- 
tercourse between  nations  must  in  the  long  run  make  for 
better  understanding  and  good-will.  A  protective  tariff  is  in 
and  of  itself  a  purely  nationalistic  measure  although  it  becomes 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  mobility  of  goods  and  the 
freedom  of  trade  intercourse  is  essential  even  to  national  pros- 
perity. We  cannot  expect  to  sell  our  wheat  to  nations  to  whom 
we  make  it  impossible  that  they  should  sell  us  manufactured 
goods.  We  believe  that  a  revival  of  world  trade  depends 
among  other  things  upon  a  drastic  reduction  in  tariffs.  I  was 
in  Austria  in  1921  when  tariffs  throughout  southeastern  Eu- 
rope were  being  used  as  an  instrument  in  a  sort  of  static  war- 
fare, which  indeed  they  may  easily  become.  In  Vienna  that 
summer  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  wheat  from  the  Argentine, 
although  Austria  had  no  seaport  of  its  own,  than  it  was  to 
buy  it  from  the  Great  Basin  of  the  Danube — at  the  moment 
under  the  control  of  the  Hungarians — although  the  Viennese 
had  fed  from  that  Basin  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  lowering  of  an  excessive  nationalistic  tariff  will  prob- 
ably take  place  first,  for  reasons  which  you  yourself  so  cogently 
explained  last  Friday,  through  some  sort  of  a  customs  union  in 
Europe,  beginning  possibly  in  the  Southeast  where  the  tariffs 
have  been  so  unfair.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  indications 
we  have  of  the  return  of  good-will  between  recent  enemies 
that  the  Balkan  States  may  be  willing  to  live  and  let  live,  in 
their  trade  relations. 

An  Outbreak  of  Good-Will 

6  Question:  Miss  Addams,  one  further  question  in  the 
.  field  of  economics.  You  have  advocated  here  in  Chicago, 
to  the  delegates  of  our  national  conventions,  the  cancellation 
of  reparations  from  the  vanquished  in  the  late  Great  War  to 
the  victors  and  also  the  cancellation  of  the  debts  from  the 
European  victors  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Do  you  think  that  the  good  feeling  produced  by  these  cancel- 
lations would  outweigh  the  injustice  which  it  is  claimed  they 
would  impose  upon  American  taxpayers?  Or  do  you  think 
that  they  imply  no  such  injustice? 

Answer:  You  know,  Mr.  Hard,  I  did  not  advocate,  to  put 
it  mildly,  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War;  but  our  government  having  become  an  associated 
power  with  the  Allies,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  undertook  finan- 
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cial  obligations  as  well  as  the  military  ones  for  which  money 
was  spent  so  freely. 

An  analysis  of  the  debts  would  show  that  much  of  the  in- 
debtedness is  for  material  and  munitions  bought  in  this  coun- 
try at  excessive  war  prices,  and  which  was  used,  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans believe,  in  a  common  cause.  If  it  had  been  taken  for 
granted  from  the  beginning  that  the  United  States  sent  sup- 
plies in  the  same  spirit  that  it  sent  its  soldiers,  the  public  would 
not  have  gotten  into  this  attitude  of  a  righteous  creditor  claim- 
ing his  own,  irrespective  of  the  debtor's  ability  to  pay  or  the 
consequences  to  the  creditor  himself  in  case  he  did  pay. 

This  attitude  would  not  be  of  great  consequence  if  it  were 
not  clear  that  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  question  of  war- 
debts  and  reparations  is  essential  to  world  prosperity.  While 
'ealize  that  the  United  States  is  receiving  no  reparations, 
nevertheless  the  two  things  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them  actually,  although  it  may  be  done 
~ie  use  of  pure  logic.  Let  us  in  any  event  have  a  national 
commission — and  when  possible  an  international  conference 
linked  up  with  disarmament — to  go  into  the  whole  question 
and  at  least  disentangle  the  validity  of  the  various  demands. 
The  inherent  difficulty  in  repayment  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  materials  the  United  States  shipped  to  Europe  designed 
for  munitions  as  well  as  the  manufactured  munitions  sent  over 
from  here,  were  all  blown  up  and  left  nothing  behind  in  the 
way  of  property,  not  even  for  collateral ;  and  that  the  food 
was  fed  to  men  who  were  engaged  in  destroying  property ;  so 
that  on  the  whole  it  became  impossible  to  make  a  payment  for 
"value  received,"  all  values  having  been  destroyed. 

A  leading  economist  very  soon  after  the  war  made  a  state- 
ment which  then  appeared  to  be  very  foolish  but  which  now 
begins  to  sound  like  economic  wisdom.  He  said  that  the  only 
way  Europe  could  repay  the  war  debts  to  the  United  States 
out  dislocating  trade  and  upsetting  the  whole  structure 
\change,  was  to  continue  to  make  munitions  to  which 
were  accustomed  and  which  would  keep  them  at  work 
for  governmental  wages,  buying  material  from  the  United 
States  of  America  when  necessary,  and  then  shipping  enough 
munitions  to  our  shores  to  pay  the  debts  in  full.  The  United 
States,  however,  must  agree  to  select  some  safe  spot  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and,  as  one  shipload  after  another  arrived,  must 
promptly  set  off  these  European  munitions  in  huge  bonfires. 
That  would  keep  our  trade  balance  secure  and  not  upset  mat- 
ters, as  would  surely  ensue  if  Europe  tried  to  pay  in  useful 
manufactured  goods  for  material  which  had  been  wantonly 
and  systematically  destroyed.  I  am  not  enough  of  an  econ- 
omist to  know  if  he  was  right  or  wrong,  but  I  suspect  that 
there  may  be  something  in  this  reasoning.  It  seems  only  fair, 
in  any  event,  that  the  war-debts  part  of  the  war  situation 
should  reflect  something  of  the  glamor  of  those  sterling  war 
ies  of  loyalty  and  generous  treatment  of  companions  in 
arms.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  war  debts  are  being  treated 
in  the  coldest  possible  spirit  of  commercialism. 

Perhaps  what  the  world  needs  more  than  anything  else 
at  this  moment  is  an  outbreak  of  good-will  and  human  un- 
derstanding, so  genuine,  so  powerful,  that  it  may  overwhelm 
the  suspicion  and  distrust  which  has  paralyzed  trade  and  has 
poisoned  every  relationship.  Nothing  could  achieve  this  so 
quickly  and  so  powerfully  as  a  statement  by  the  United  States 
that  the  war  debts  were  being  considered  generously  and  im- 
partially. I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  work  an  injustice  upon 
the  taxpayer  on  any  other  basis  than  that  war  debts  are  alv- 
an  unfair  burden  upon  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of 
such  a  war  debt  commission  might  go  far  towards  dispelling 
that  sense  of  depression  with  which  most  of  the  world  is  sur- 


rounded. We  are  told  that  the  great  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  those  which  have  brought  deliverance  from  some 
form  of  terror  or  of  depression.  They  have  been  the  gains  for 
some  new  sort  of  freedom.  What  an  opportunity  the  world 
at  present  presents  to  the  nation  which  is  ready  to  take  h!  The 
good-will  the  United  States  attained  from  China  by  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  Boxer  indemnity  would  be  as  nothing  to 
what  it  might  have  now. 


The  New  Technique  of  World  Conference 

7  Question:  Miss  Addams,  you  have  been  very  consider- 
.  ate  in  giving  us  your  time  at  this  microphone ;  but  there 
is  one  concluding  question  I  want  to  ask  you  before  you  leave 
it.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  protracted  residence  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of  broadcasting  Geneva  news  to 
the  United  States,  I  noted  the  value  of  international  confer- 
ences, quite  apart  from  any  supposed  value  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  bringing  the  conferring  countries 
not  indeed  always  to  solutions  of  their  controversies  but  vir- 
tually invariably  to  friendlier  sentiments  toward  one  another. 
It  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  so-called  national  policies,  which 
are  really  policies  directed  toward  international  affairs, 
would  have  a  more  realistic  and  a  more  successful  character  if 
they  were  developed  less  in  the  seclusion  of  state  departments 
and  of  foreign  offices  and  more  in  the  atmosphere  of  assembled 
data  and  of  assembled  views  that  international  conferences 
afford.  I  observed,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  interest,  that 
your  final  recommendation  to  the  Republicans  was  "partici- 
pation by  our  government  in  international  conferences  on 
economic  problems  of  vital  importance  to  world  recover), 
such  as  the  problems  of  currencies  and  credits."  So  may  I  ask 
you :  What  scope  would  you  give  to  international  conferences, 
what  scope  would  you  give  to  internationalism,  in  the  finding 
of  the  answers  to  the  economic  evils  which  produce  so  much 
of  the  human  suffering  now  existent  throughout  the  world  r 

Answer:  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  more  often  repre- 
sentatives of  various  nations  meet  in  conference  the  more  they 
discover  that  many  problems  are  world-wide  in  their  implica- 
tions and  can  only  be  solved  if  the  nations  come  together  to 
consider  them.  They  also  learn  a  technique  of  conferring 
together,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  real  regret  to  many  of  us  that 
since  the  war  the  United  States  has  failed  so  often  to  avail 
itself  of  the  education  and  adaptation  which  other  nations  are 
developing  through  annual  conferences.  And  yet,  more  and 
more  the  United  States  is  being  drawn  into  these  conferences 
and  is  developing  "observers"  who  are  fast  becoming  valuable 
representatives.  You  told  us  on  Friday  that  the  United  States 
constantly  maintained  six  consuls  at  Geneva  who  act  as  ob- 
servers. Perhaps  nothing  is  more  needed  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  than  a  spot  devoted  to  international  conference 
in  which  representatives  may  repair  to  take  counsel  together. 

The  United  States  has  a  fine  record  in  regard  to  interna- 
tional conferences.  This  history  extends  from  the  Arbitral 
Tribunals  established  by  John  Jay  in  1 794  to  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Bank  at  Basle.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  the  United  States  of  America  rendered  its  good 
offices  in  mediation,  international  commissions  of  inquiry, 
commissions  of  conciliation — all  of  which  have  been  univer- 
sally successful  when  resorted  to.  We  are  now  called  upon 
to  establish  justice  and  cooperation  through  this  new  technique 
of  world  conference,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  we 
hesitate. 


Trustees  of  100  Billions 

By  ALBERT  G.  MILBANK 

trusteeship  in  its  larger  sense,  trustees     safety  of  principal  and  permanence  of  income  cannot  be  assured 


In  America  are  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
wise  management  of  funds  having  the  appall- 
'ng  total  °f  one  hundred  billion  dollars. 
That  is  the  outstanding  and  amazing  infor- 
mation that  emerges  from  Trusteeship  of 
American  Endowments,  prepared  by  Wood  Struthers  and 
Company,  a  leading  fiscal  agency  of  New  York  City,  and  just 
published  by  Macmillan  (probable  price  $4  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic).  The  book  is  more  than  a  handbook  of  pass- 
ing interest  to  those  charged  with  guarding  the  financial  in- 
terests of  educational,  charitable  and  religious  organizations, 
for  it  will  be  of  practical  assistance  to  that  larger  group  of 
trustees  which  the  authors  refer  to  as  "commercial  trustees," 
namely,  trust  companies,  banks  exercising  fiduciary  functions, 
insurance  companies  and  savings.  Through  a  series  of  analyses 
the  subject  is  approached  from  every  conceivable  angle. 

There  is  a  particularly  detailed  study  of  the  individual  and 
composite  investment  of  thirty  American  colleges  whose  com- 
bined portfolios  exceed  a  half  billion  dollars.  The  thousands 
of  different  securities  held  are  analyzed  according  to  their 
class  (bonds,  preferred  stocks,  common  stocks,  mortgages), 
according  to  the  field  of  investment  (railroads,  utilities,  in- 
dustrials, municipals),  according  to  their  quality,  according 
to  "income  and  current  return,"  and  there  is  included  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  a  complete  list  of  the  investments  held  by 
five  or  more  of  the  institutions  under  review. 

The  authors  have  wisely  confined  their  investigation  to 
thirty  representative  American  colleges  and  universities,  a 
number  large  enough  to  show  distinctive  trends  and  establish 
reliable  averages.  Any  larger  number  would  have  complicated 
the  study  without  compensating  advantages.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  violate  no  confidences  by  omitting  all  references  that 
could  identify  any  of  the  specific  endowments  under  review, 
but  in  order  to  give  point  to  certain  of  the  observations  made 
and  to  avoid  misleading  inferences  the  authors  have  classified 
the  thirty  institutions  into  three  classes:  Class  A  covering  those 
endowment  funds  having  an  aggregate  value  of  from  $5,000,- 
ooo  to  $10,000,000;  Class  B  covering  those  from  $IO,OOO,- 
ooo  to  $20,000,000;  and  Class  C  above  $20,000,000. 

The  text  is  made  more  effective  by  a  series  of  charts  which 
graphically  reveal  the  contrast  found  by  comparing  the  in- 
vestment policies  (or  lack  of  them)  of  the  thirty  educational 
institutions  under  review  and  also  by  comparing  their  com- 
posite experience  with  that  of  fifty-two  insurance  companies 
and  with  what  the  authors  term  "An  Outstanding  Founda- 
tion"— also  unnamed. 

While  some  of  the  analyses  go  into  considerable  detail  and 
will  therefore  appeal  more  directly  to  fiscal  officers,  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  thoroughly  readable  and  will  command  the  in- 
terest and  attention  of  that  very  considerable  body  of  trustees 
who  do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  in  the  field  of  investments 
but  who  have  a  very  real  sense  of  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  institution  to  which  they  are  attached  not  only  serves  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  organized  but  also  conserves  the 
principal  of  the  endowment  upon  the  safety  and  productivity 
of  which  its  operations  depend. 

No  doubt  can   remain  in   the  mind  of  any  trustee  that 


by  relying  alone  upon  the  wisdom  exercised  in  the  original  pur- 
chase of  a  sound  investment.  "Buy  this  and  put  it  in  your  box 
and  forget  it"  appears  to  be  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  ultimate 
disappointment.  Constant  vigilance  and  expert  advice  in  peri- 
odic reviews  and  in  intelligent  revision  of  an  investment  list  is 
essential.  Courage  to  take  action,  whether  prompted  by  fleet- 
ing opportunities  to  better  income  without  sacrificing  the 
safety  of  principal,  or  to  better  the  safety  of  principal  without 
sacrifice  in  income,  or  whether  prompted  by  impending 
changes  of  a  more  fundamental  character,  is  also  essential. 
Foundations  can  be  laid  for  taking  prudent  action  by  establish- 
ing units  of  investment  that  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small 
and  by  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  over-diversification  and  the 
Charybdis  of  under-diversification. 

THE  book  shows  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  composite  men- 
tality of  trustees  as  well  as  of  the  composite  fund  under 
their  control.  On  this  point  it  is  worthwhile  to  quote : 

Likewise,  many  a  rigid  investment  policy  which  was  supposed 
to  assure  safety  for  a  fund  has  proved  inadequate  when  subjected 
to  the  test  of  meeting  emergencies  without  precedent.  Hence  the 
usefulness,  approaching  necessity,  of  having  a  high  degree  of  flexi- 
bility in  both  the  policy  and  the  mental  attitude  of  those  respon- 
sible for  collegiate  investments.  The  need  of  such  flexibility  is 
coming  to  be  better  appreciated  by  many  who  formerly  were  in- 
clined to  put  faith  in  formal  rules  of  procedure  for  the  protection 
of  invested  funds.  At  least,  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  the  last 
three  years  have  caused  rather  general  recognition  of  the  grave 
dangers  of  any  quiescent  policy  of  passive  acceptance  of  newborn 
risks  and  prospective  losses. 
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There  is  a  sympathetic  approach  to  the  problem  which  faces 
every  trustee  in  trying  to  get  the  maximum  income  consistent 
with  safety  of  principal.  And  there  is  recognition  of  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  trustees  of  institutions 
like  insurance  companies  whose  obligations  to  policyholders 
are  dischargeable  in  dollars,  and  trustees  of  universities  and  col- 
leges whose  obligations  are  measured  to  a  very  great  extent 
hy  the  cost  of  the  services  performed.  As  student  enrolment 
increases  and  as  faculty  salaries  increase  to  meet  higher  living 
costs,  income  must  be  increased,  either  by  enlarged  endowment 
or  by  greater  productivity  of  existing  endowment.  The  authors 
therefore  recognize  the  propriety  of  including  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  common  stocks  in  any  well-rounded  university 
or  college  endowment  fund. 

They  have  the  courage  to  indicate  their  views  as  to  what 
ht  be  termed  an  ideal  apportionment  of  collegiate  funds 
•  ng  the  varied  investment  media.  Taking  the  entire  fund, 
boa  for  calculation,  they  indicate  the  following  appor- 
tion ment: 


la  tlit  field  of  railroad  investments: 
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Common    stock 


Total 

In  the  field  of  public-utility  investments: 
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The  authors  have  worked  out  a  system  of  measuring  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  security  at  any  given  date  and  in  applying 
this  system  have  graded  bonds  and  stocks  into  five  classes, 
relegating  all  not  so  classified  to  a  general  classification  which 
they  call  Ungraded.  Without  going  into  this  subject  in  detail 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  their  opinion  collegiate  funds, 
invested  in  bonds,  should  be  largely  confined  to  Grade  I  and 
Grade  2  with  some  of  the  best  Grade  3,  and  that  all  others 
should  be  avoided.  In  preferred  stocks  selection  should  be 
confined  almost  wholly  to  Grade  I  with  a  few  exceptions  in 
Grade  2.  In  common  stocks  selection  should  be  exclusively 
confined  to  Grade  i . 

The  book  concludes  with  a  1st  of  the  bonds  and  stocks 
actually  held  by  five  or  more  of  the  thirty  universities  and  col- 
leges under  review.  This  in  itself  is  an  interesting  exhibit  and 
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will  be  studied  by  trustees  and  fiscal  officers  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  of 
the  human  impulse  "to  see  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing"  with 
his  share  of  responsibility  in  the  one  hundred  billions. 


THROUGH     NEIGHBORS'     DOORWAYS 


Of  War  Debts  and  Other  Menaces 


By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


QERFECTLY   obvious — so   self-evidently   obvious 
and  known  of  all  men  that  a  child  of  any  age  from 
six  to  three-score-and-ten,   including  presidents 
and  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  readily  can  and  commonly  does  misunder- 
stand it — is  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
owe  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
money.  They  already  have  paid  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2,600,000,000;  how  much  more  they  owe  is  a  thing  difficult 
to  estimate,  depending  as  it  does  upon  a  lot  of  variable  factors 
subject  to  wide  disagreement,   including  the  element  of  time, 
rates  of  interest  simple  and  compound,  and  other  recondite  mys- 
teries known  only  to  the  statisticians  and  economists.  Equally  obvious 
is  it  that  if  and  to  such  extent  as  they  do  not  pay  it,  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  (which  in  the  long  run  means  everybody)  will 
have  to  pay  or  lose  it ;  anyway  make  it  up  somehow. 

It  seems  so  absurdly  simple  that  around  the  stoves  and  pickle- 
barrels  in  country  stores,  in  club  windows  in  the  cities,  across 
dinner-tables  and  wherever  else  folk  wrangle  about  the  problems 
of  the  universe,  it  has  been  settled  a  thousand,  maybe  a  million 
times,  according  to  the  unequivocal  formula:  "They  owe  us  the 
money.  They  ought  to  pay.  They've  got  to  pay.  If  they  can't  pay 
or  are  not  going  to  pay,  they're  the  ones  that  have  got  to  default ; 
on  their  heads  be  the  shame  of  the  welching.  Besides,  if  we  don't 
make  'em  pay,  they'll  just  spend  it  on  more  preparations  for  war — 
probably  war  against  us.  As  it  is,  they're  buying  guns  with  our 
money." 

That  sort  of  thing.  People  who  owe  money  ought  to  pay  it; 
it's  the  business  of  creditors  to  collect  what  is  due  them.  Let's 
have  no  more  nonsense  about  it.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  more 
than  intimated  that  if  he  is  elected  president  of  the  United  States 
he  will  require  these  debtor  nations  to  "acknowledge  the  debts." 
I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  that,  even  if  he  does — we  hold 
their  notes,  and  have  received  thousands  of  millions  on  account.  Up 
to  June  30,  1932,  Great  Britain  alone  had  paid  us  more  than  a 
billion-and-a-half,  France  half  a  billion,  Italy  nearly  $  I  50,000,000. 
Mr.  Hoover  knows  that  they  have  both  acknowledged  and  paid ;  he 
engineered  a  brief  moratorium  which  for  the  time  being  somewhat 
allayed  the  situation  but  was  only  a  temporizing  makeshift;  it  did 
not  essentially  change  the  situation.  Since  then  the  Lausanne  agree- 
ments have  registered  chiefly  if  not  only  the  fact  that  Germany  is 
through  with  payments;  but  since  virtually  all  the  payments  to  us 
depended  upon  the  payments  by  Germany,  that  undermines  the 
whole  structure.  All  the  rest  of  it,  and  the  future  in  general,  depend 
now  upon  what  the  United  States  is  going  to  do,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  nothing  that  we  can  do  will  enable  us  to  collect 
what  does  not  exist. 

People  who  owe  ought  to  pay,  and  creditors  have  a  right,  legally 
anyway,  to  collect  what  is  due  them.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
throwing  good  money  after  bad;  as  spending  two  dollars  to  collect 
one,  which  as  everybody  knows  is  not  a  remunerative  operation. 
Also  there  is  such  a  thing  as  behaving  toward  your  customers  who 
owe  you  money  and  cannot  pay,  in  such  a  manner  and  spirit  as  to 
make  them  not  only  default  on  their  bills  but  take  their  trade  else- 
where. Nobody  who  depends  for  his  livelihood  upon  the  good  will 
and  continued  trade  of  a  great  community,  or  a  little  one  either, 
can  afford  to  do  that ;  yet  up  to  now  that  is  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  war  debt  situation  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  by  our  tariff  policy 
we  have  made  almost  impossible  payments  in  the  only  form  in 


which  our  debtors  can  make  them,  and  even  Mr.  Hoover's  mollify- 
ing gesture,  the  moratorium,  was  afterward  authorized  by  Congress 
in  so  grudging  spirit  as  largely  to  nullify  its  healing  effects. 

MEANWHILE,  slowly  spreads  among  the  more  intelligent  of 
our  people  an  increasing  realization  of  the  truth  that  the 
war-debt  business  is  the  major  factor  in  the  continuing  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  world's  financial  and  economic  life ;  a  growing  suspicion 
that  our  possession  of  the  creditor  end  of  this  stupendous  obliga- 
tion has  cost,  is  costing  and  will  continue  to  cost  us  more  than  it 
is  worth  or  ever  can  be  worth,  even  from  the  most  selfish  point  of 
view.  The  total  of  our  losses,  shrinkages,  loss  of  export  trade,  destruc- 
tion of  individual  assets,  would  pay  the  war-debts  many  times  over 
— just  as  the  expense  of  buying  the  slaves  would  have  been  a  baga- 
telle compared  with  the  cost  of  our  Civil  War.  If  it  be  true  (as  I 
firmly  believe)  that  the  composition  of  the  war-debts  upon  some 
practicable  and  pacifying  basis,  once  for  all  or  by  reasonable  post- 
ponements— even  if  it  involved  ultimately  the  absolute  cancella- 
tion of  every  outstanding  dollar  of  it — would  go  far,  perhaps 
decisively,  to  restore  economic  vigor  to  the  life  of  the  whole  world 
including  our  own,  and  prove  a  tremendously  wise  investment. 

The  truth  is  that  the  average  bystander,  expressly  including  my- 
self, is  incompetent  to  have  even  an  opinion  on  this  subject; 
certainly  not  without  an  intense  study  of  which  few  are  capable 
and  against  a  background  of  economic  and  historical  information 
and  understanding  such  as  few  possess.  For  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  or  ever  has  been  another  situation  in  the  world  more 
complicated,  more  baffling,  more  intricate  with  offsets  and  dis- 
counts, including  the  incalculable  imponderables. 

The  whole  process  is  extremely  complex.  It  touches  intimately 
the  fiscal,  currency,  trade  and  general  economic  conditions  of  all  the 
countries  concerned,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  its  ramifications  extend  to 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

This  excerpt  is  taken  from  what  seems  to  me  the  clearest,  most 
readable,  most  satisfactory  and  objective  study  of  the  war-debt 
problem,  among  all  the  deluge  of  literature,  propaganda,  emotional 
welter  generally,  that  has  befogged  and  befuddled  discussion  of 
this  subject  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  opened  its  Pandora's 
Box  of  troubles  upon  the  war-fevered  world. 

'T1  HIS  study1  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  investigations 
J.  carried  on  by  the  coldly  scientific  Brookings  Institution,  of 
Washington,  in  the  field  of  post-war  governmental  and  interna- 
tional fiscal  problems,  beginning  in  1923  with  that  on  Germany's 
Capacity  to  Pay.  While  scholarly  and  scientific,  buttressed  by  ex- 
haustive statistical  exhibits  tracing  the  history  of  the  reparations 
business  in  minute  detail  from  beginning  to  the  present  summer, 
it  is  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader.  At  the  out- 
set it  confronted  explicitly  the  two  fundamental  questions  which 
it  answers  unequivocally  in  the  words  following: 

/.  A  complete  obliteration  of  all  reparation  and  war-debt  obliga- 
tions would,  promote,  rather  than  retard,,  world,  economic  prosperity. 

2.  The  collection  of  these  intergovernmental  debts  would-  be 
economically  detrimental,  rather  than  beneficial,  to  the  creditor 
countries.  (Continued  on  page  576) 
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In  which  books,  plays  and  people  are  discussed 

Edited  by  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Literature  on  The  Left 


GERT.MN   American 
authors   and    artists 
recently     issued     a 
call  for  the  forma- 
tion of  committees 
to  support  the  Com- 
munist candidates  in  the  national  election,  declaring  "Adherence 
to  Communism  is  the  only  effective  way  to  protest  against  the  chaos, 
the  appalling  wastefulness,  and  the  indescribable  misery  inherent 
in  the  present  economic  system."  Among  the  forty-five  signers  were 
such  important  figures  as  Theodore  Dreiser,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Sid- 
ney HowarJ.  Edmund  Wilson,  Waldo  Frank  and  John  Dos  Passos. 
They  have  chosen  the  left  road,  a  grave  choice,  leaving  middle-class 
liberalism,  to  adopt  the  proletarian  cause  wherein  they  see  health 
and  salvation.  They  have  refused  the  other  two  open  roads:  Human- 
ism, based  on  a  search  for  values  and  inter-linked  with  religion; 
and  Planning,  the  engineers'  concept  of  progress  in  evolution  under 
science.  Science  will  probably  approach  the  proletariat  as  a  problem 
in  population  and  environment.  The  Communists  say,  I  judge,  that 
they  embrace  both  other  ways  for  they  seek  values  for  the  mass  of 
humanity,  and  will  demand  of  science  all  that  it  can  do  for  people. 
But  the  will-to-change,  the  revolution,  can  only  come  from  the 
masses. 

Now,  we  can  justly  ask  of  these  manifestants,  What  influence 
will  this  faith  have  on  your  talents?  and  what  on  American  litera- 
ture? Your  gifts  cannot  be  used  solely  for  the  instruments  of  propa- 
ganda ;  that  would  be  a  great  loss.  Their  answer  would  be  no  doubt 
that  they  had  no  choice.  Their  sincerity  and  sensitiveness  forced 
them  into  the  struggle,  for  no  artist  can  serve  an  in  such  an  unre- 
solved chaos  of  suffering.  Merc  nerves  will  not  let  him  create  much 
of  anything  until  he  has  more  peace  and  quiet.  Furthermore,  he  is 
finished  with  telling  how  nerves  do  jangle  in  this  civilization.  The 
records  of  the  clinic  are  already  stuffed,  and  they  turn  out  to  be  not 
an,  but  left-handed  propaganda.  To  long  for  the  ivory  tower  or  the 
golden  age  is  at  the  moment  blasphemy.  So  to  align  themselves  with 
the  proletariat  is  to  find  health, — to  act  is  to  get  release.  They  may 
be  the  Lost  Battalion,  but  they  may  help  create  a  world  in  which  an 
artist  can  live.  Most  of  us  can  sympathize  with  that  mood  whatever 
road  we  choose  as  the  way  out. 

/^VALVKRTON  reaches  the  same  conclusion  in  his  very  useful, 
V_>  wide-ranging,  and  challenging  study  of  the  social  forces  that 
have  molded  literature  in  the  United  States.  His  thesis  is  that  the 
colonial  complex  and  the  petty  bourgeois  tradition  in  economic  life 
and  morals  (even  on  the  frontier)  prevented  any  realistic  and  crea- 
tive expression  of  American  life  until  the  forces  of  liberation  began 
to  act  about  1 890.  Among  these  forces  were  the  consciousness  of 
the  working  class;  the  split  into  upper  and  lower  bourgeois  groups 
with  the  upper  gaining  wealth  and  power  enough  to  disregard  the 
religious,  sex  and  censorship  taboos  in  a  cynical  "new  freedom," 
while  the  lower  level,  slowly  denied  the  right  to  rise,  developed  a 
fierce  criticism  of  the  piracy,  inhumanity,  gold  and  power  lust 
above  them;  and  the  impact  of  Continental  rather  than  English 
cultures. 

This  is  the  economic  interpretation  of  literature,  and  it  is  very 
valuable  to  have  the  theme  and  the  evidence  developed  as  compre- 
hensively. But  I  think  certain  forces  are  under-stressed:  one,  the 
pure  inspiration  of  the  frontier  and  the  westward  march  as  suggested 
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by  DcVoto  in  this  present  study  of 
Mark  Twain  and  by  Constance 
Rourke  in  American  Humor.  And 
two,  the  spirit  of  modern  science, 
with  its  empirical  method,  its  concept 
of  evolution  and  so  progress,  and  its 
development  of  biology  and  lastly  psychology.  Science  did  more 
than  bring  the  industrial  revolution,  the  machines  and  the  machine 
proletariat.  Biological  determinism  got  a  toe-hold  and  mechanistic 
atheism.  Consider  Dreiser,  or  Frank  Norris  who,  his  present  biog- 
rapher thinks,  picked  up  from  Joseph  Lc  Conte,  geology  teacher 
at  the  University  of  California,  notions  on  determinism  that  helped 
shape  McTeague  and  Vandover. 

It  takes  a  large  formula  to  explain  a  literature  as  Mr.  Calverton 
well  knows.  He  shows  that  the  "Puritan  myth"  will  not  explain  our 
religious  conventions  and  the  genteel  tradition  so  he  advances  the 
petty  bourgeois  of  Dissenter  bias  who  lacked  the  liberal  culture  of 
the  higher  English  Puritans.  He  is  willing  to  consider  the  function 
of  the  aristocracy  as  a  patron  of  letters.  Quite  clearly,  he  declares 
that  proletarian  art  as  well  as  bourgeois  art  has  to  be  art  if  it  is  to  be 
significant  so  that  rebellious  zeal  in  a  worker  voice  is  not  enough. 
Perhaps  the  above  writers  may  bring  into  proletarian  literature  the 
sense  of  form,  though  not  the  form  of  the  academy.  And  admirably 
he  does  not  crucify  authors  because  they  did  not  write  books  im- 
possible for  their  spirits  or  times.  His  theme  is  that  they  had  to 
write  what  they  did.  So  while  judging  Mark  Twain  as  limited  by 
petty  bourgeois  ideals,  he  says  Mark  never  sold  out  his  birthright 
and  that  his  pessimism  came  with  age. 

One  thesis  does  not  explain  everything,  but  back  of  Mr.  Calver- 
ton's  is  enough  fact  and  enough  thought  to  make  it  fruitful.  And 
does  it  not  gain  force  from  the  left  turn  of  the  manifestants?  Here 
are  makers  of  literature  in  part  at  least  changed  by  economic  events. 
We  must  consider  soberly  then  his  view  that  the  liberation  will  lead 
us  only  into  deeper  chaos  and  despair  unless  authors  succeed  in  ally- 
ing themselves  with  the  growing  proletarian  tradition.  We  need 
not  accept  his  dictum  that  our  only  important  writers,  not  sur- 
rendered to  pessimism  and  pathology,  are  those  exponents  of  the 
proletarian  outlook,  Dos  Passos,  Michael  Gold,  Charles  Yale  Harri- 
son. But  we  must  ponder  his  idea  (and  that  of  these  others)  that 
what  is  needed  is  a  renewed  faith  in  the  masses,  not  in  the  indi- 
vidualist sense  of  Emerson  and  Whitman,  but  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
letarian communism.  If  we  have  no  faith  in  the  masses,  shall  we 
have  fear? 

WE  shall  need  hammer  and  anvil  criticism  (with  burnt  fingers 
and  bruised  pride)  to  work  the  manifold  metals  of  literature 
to  our  service.  DeVoto  is  a  heavy  hammer  in  Mark  Twain's  America, 
and  the  anvil  is  Messrs.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Waldo  Frank,  Lewis 
Mum  ford,  et  al.  The  metal  is  the  question:  Was  Mark  Twain  a 
great  creative  genius  who  put  himself,  his  experience,  and  the  folk- 
ways and  humor  and  beaut)'  and  fire  of  the  West  into  books  that 
remain  the  greatest  contributions  of  America  to  world  letters?  Yes, 
shouts  DeVoto  in  a  grand  fierce  book  not  quite  in  the  genteel  tradi- 
tion, ending  on  the  words:  "Since  Mark  Twain's  passing  the  na- 
tion's literature  has  been  empty  of  greatness."  Those  are  clearly 
fighting  words  like  those  once  uttered  by  Michael  Gold  about 
Thornton  Wilder.  They  will  bring  a  lovely  battle — and  that's  good 
for  criticism. 
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Was  Mark  Twain  a  thwarted  talent  forced  to  write  second-rate 
stuff,  concealing  his  true  views  of  life  and  his  own  country,  because 
of  a  psychic  dissociation  born  of  the  pressure  of  family  and  friends 
to  conform  in  gentility,  religious  views,  and  morals  and  manners? 
Did  he  simply  give  up  and  conform?  or  suffer  an  ordeal  of  spiritual 
torture  ending  in  disillusioned  pessimism?  The  anvil  has  advanced 
such  a  psychological  interpretation  to  which  Mr.  DeVoto  impolitely 
replies  that  they  do  not  know  Mark  Twain,  the  man  or  author,  they 
do  not  know  the  frontier  and  the  folks  that  made  him,  and  they  do 
not  know  even  what  he  wrote  or  they  would  have  perceived  that  he 
did  attack  and  ridicule  the  very  things  they  declare  he  was  silent 
about.  To  prove  his  claims  Mr.  DeVoto  has  written  several  rich 
chapters  on  Mark  Twain's  background,  the  giant  river  and  the  river- 
town,  the  rude  West  of  miners  and  bravoes,  the  Negro  and  witch- 
lore,  the  noisy  journalism  and  folk  humor  of  the  frontier.  He  loves 
the  region  and  the  man  who  gave  it  a  voice,  so  he  paints  a  vast 
panorama  with  great  pains,  sometimes  blinded  by  his  love  to  defects 
in  his  hero  (who  did  measure  success  in  money)  and  in  the  region 
(which  did  silence  non-conformists  although  it  surely  was  not 
Puritan).  His  criticism  of  the  critics  of  Twain  and  his  analysis  of 
what  he  wrote  and  his  social  philosophy  are  stimulating  but  personal. 
Everywhere  he  challenges  us  with  facts  on  the  origins  of  frontier 
writing  and  facts  out  of  Twain's  books.  It's  a  pretty  quarrel! 

And  of  course  in  the  middle  of  the  quest  for  proletarian  litera- 
ture, Mark  Twain  got  his  raw  material  right  out  of  the  people  in- 
cluding Negroes,  and  his  works  have  gone  right  back  to  the  people 
as  two  generations  have  bought  his  books.  Did  he  serve  the  masses? 
was  he  a  proletarian  creator?  did  they  see  themselves  through  him? 
He  at  least  named  the  Gilded  Age  and  that  is  social  criticism.  He 
also  made  millions  laugh  and  DeVoto  holds  that  a  gift  and  no  crime. 
Shall  we  say  humor  is  just  a  way  of  escape  from  sufferings  due  to 
remediable  evils  and  that  if  we  give  the  masses  a  decent  life  they 
will  not  have  to  read  humor  and  pulp  magazines  to  escape?  Cer- 
tainly the  masses  have  made  the  printing  press  and  radio  furnish 
them  with  escape  romances.  Will  the  proletarian  writers  "bore  from 
within"  in  these  popular  vehicles,  or  where?  It's  a  prickly  question 
— -how  such  literary  men  are  to  function. 

DOUBTLESS  a  way  will  be  found  as  it  was  found  by  that 
petty  bourgeois  son  of  a  western  jeweler,  Frank  Norris,  who 
in  spite  of  everything,  including  his  own  romanticism,  made  him- 
self a  realist  and  broke  toward  liberation.  In  Mr.  Walker's  compe- 
tent but  not  profound  biography,  the  struggle  for  a  new  literature 
is  given  a  human  symbol.  We  see  the  fractures  of  tradition  cleave. 
Norris  went  to  France  to  study  art,  and  failed,  but  learned  about 
Zola  and  Flaubert.  He  caught,  from  the  air  almost,  the  pollen  of 
Darwinism  and  social  determinism.  He  was  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War — that  farce  overture  to  American  imperialism.  Harvard 
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Discovery  of  the  South  Pole— from  Van  Loon's  Geography 

helped  him  a  little  on  form.  Old  Sam  McClure  smelled  his  talent 
and  gave  him  a  chance  in  New  York.  Howells,  who  is  now  being 
recognized  as  the  bridge  between  two  aspects  of  literature,  en- 
couraged him  and  welcomed  his  realism  when  the  "quality"  critics 
urged  him  to  use  his  talents  in  serving  "American  idealism." 
And  finally  Norris  read  the  ms.  of  Dreiser's  Sister  Carrie  and 
helped  get  that  pivot  book  published.  Meanwhile  the  force  that 
was  in  him,  new  seed,  made  him  write  McTeague  and  The  Octopus 
and  The  Pit,  the  epic  of  the  wheat.  Then  he  died  at  thirty-two 
because  he  had  lived  too  close  to  life. 

Zola,  Howells,  Norris,  Dreiser,  all  links,  urged  within  to  report 
life  with  brutal  or  pitying  realism.  Now  Dreiser  signs  this  appeal 
for  communism.  What  does  it  mean?  That  1 932  is  beyond  realism? 

LEON  WHIPPLE 

Vanlooniverse 

VAN   LOON'S   GEOGRAPHY,   by  Hendrik    Willem   Van  Loon.   Simon  and 
Schuster.  504  pp.  Price,  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

I  THINK  parents — especially  those  who  came  up  through  the 
dark  ages  of  the  public  schools — are  going  to  get  more  fun  out 
of  Van  Loon's  new  book  than  do  their  children.  At  least  no  progres- 
sive school  child  who  begins  to  draw  maps  by  platting  the  block  he 
lives  on,  or  by  going  up  into  the  Empire  State  tower  to  see  what 
Manhattan  Island  looks  like,  can  possibly  appreciate  this  book  to  the 
full.  He  has  already  discovered  that  geography  means  studying 
about  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  that  it  is  fun.  But  in  the  Hawthorne 
School,  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  twenty-five  years  ago,  geography 
meant  in  the  main  lists  of  things  to  learn  by  heart.  Not  interesting 
things,  either:  states  and  capitals,  principal  products,  chief  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi,  the  countries  of  South  America,  the  Zones, 
and  so  on — and  on  and  on. 

Van  Loon  is  more  interested  in  people  than  in  facts.  He  cannot 
write  about  the  world  and  draw  pictures  of  it  as  though  it  were  a 
cold,  dead  moon.  And  so  his  book  is  not  "pure"  geography,  but  a 
fusion  of  geography,  history,  politics,  sociology,  economics,  philoso- 
phy. He  looks  at  mountains  and  rivers  and  sees  not  only  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  but  how  they  have  shaped  and  directed,  stimulated 
and  limited  human  thought  and  activity  down  the  ages. 

A  scholar — even  a  layman — will  quarrel  with  Van  Loon's  facts 
now  and  again,  and  with  some  of  his  wisecracking.  Many  readers 
will  wish,  as  does  this  reviewer,  that  he  had  looked  more  often  at 
the  handiwork  of  other  map-makers:  when,  for  example,  he  drew 
the  colored  map  of  North  America  facing  page  456,  which  looks 
as  though  he  had  grasped  the  continent  at  Nova  Scotia  and  Van- 
couver and  squeezed  hard,  and  then  put  Florida  through  a  pencil 
sharpener  and  chewed  off  most  of  Alaska  with  some  very  dull  scissors. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  probably  to  quarrel  with  an  author  for  being 
himself.  It  is,  alas,  all  too  clear  that  Van  Loon's  idiosyncracies  of 
scholarship  and  workmanship  are  going  to  mean  some  very  compli- 


cated  evenings  in  the  home,  with  Sister  pointing  out,  "But  my 
teacher  said — "  and  Sonny  arguing,  "If  the  maps  are  wrong,  how 
do  you  know  the  reading  is  right?"  On  the  other  hand,  Van  Loon 
makes  latitude  and  longitude,  the  whys  of  climate  and  seasons,  the 
wanderings  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  trade-winds  dear  and  excit- 
ing to  adults  as  well  as  to  children.  He  makes  remote  places  and 
people  vivid  and  real.  And,  further,  he  writes  a  book  through  which 
he  sets  out  to  make  two  things  true  for  his  readers;  first  that,  "We 
are  all  of  us  fellow-passengers  on  the  same  planet  and  we  are  all  of 
us  equally  responsible  for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  world 
in  which  we  happen  to  live."  Second,  "When  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  is  there  really  such  a  very  great  difference  between  the  world 
at  large  and  your  own  native  village?  If  there  is,  it  is  one  of 
quantity  rather  than  quality.  And  that  is  all!"  He  has  succeeded  in 
doing  what  he  set  out  to  do.  And  for  that  he  leaves  all  of  us,  children 
and  grown-ups,  greatly  in  his  debt.  BEULAH  A MI DON 
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TO  read  Pearl  Buck's  new  novel  Sons  is  not  only  to  experience 
real  interest,  but  to  study  an  enlightening  picture  of  what  is 
:ing  the  China  of  today.  Readers  of  The  Good  Earth  will  be 
glad  that  Sons  carries  on.  The  theme  is  the  continuance  of  the 
family  of  old  Wang  Lung  and  the  inheritance  not  simply  of  his 
property,  but  of  his  characteristics.  In  Wang,  the  eldest  brother, 
the  strongest  urge  is  his  desire  for  women;  in  Wang,  the  younger, 
that  for  wealth,  whence  his  nickname  "He  Who  Wins  in  Every 
Bargain."  In  Wang,  the  youngest,  persists  also  the  desire  for  accumu- 
lation— of  power  rather  than  property.  It  remains  for  a  grandson 
— son  of  Wang  the  Soldier — cherished  and  trained  to  military  lead- 
ership, to  revert  to  a  passion  for  earth  itself — for  the  beauty  of 
growing  things  and  simple  living. 

Sons  is  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  War  Lord-ism:  that  im- 
position of  self-constituted  force  and  power  over  civil  rule  which 
can  exist  only  in  a  land  like  China.  Here  again,  as  in  The  Good 
Earth  one  is  painfully  aware  of  the  suffering  wrought  by  poverty, 
warfare,  siege,  famine  and  flood — periodical  scourges  considered  in 
the  light  of  Destiny,  and  dumbly  endured  as  such. 

A  note  often  sounded  is  the  indomitable  will,  self-control  and 
ambition  of  Wang  the  youngest — "The  Tiger" — the  War  Lord. 
Fierce,  he  is,  passionate,  ruthless,  grim,  but  also  just  and  even  kind 
— a  man  self-educated  to  his  chosen  pursuit,  despising  the  earth, 
except  as  it  can  furnish  food  for  his  soldiers;  tolerating  his  brothers 
because  of  his  occasional  need  of  them;  recognizing  the  necessity 
for  sons  as  loyal  aids  in  maintaining  his  power,  and  demanding  a 
son,  each,  of  his  brothers  to  fill  this  need ;  finally  marrying  to  obtain 
his  greatest  desire,  a  son  of  his  own. 

Another  thread  wound  through  the  book  is  the  memory  of  old 
Wang  Lung,  the  father,  and  his  love  of  the  soil  which  is  kept  alive 
and  beloved  through  the  faithfulness  of  Pear  Blossom,  his  little  slave 
who  lives  on  in  his  humble  first  house,  loving  his  memory  and 
caring  for  the  poor  witless  fool,  his  daughter. 

The  drama  moves  rapidly  and  relentlessly  from  peak  to  peak.  It 

reads  like  the  Arabian  Nighu — simply  and  with  strange  oriental 

lack  of  emphasis.  The  atmosphere  is  convincing;  the  story  arresting 

and  the  manner  epic.  WINIFRKU  M.  CLARK 
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MAN'S    Ror<;H   ROAD,   fry  A.   G.    Keller.   Frederick  A.   Stoket  and    Yale 
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(Jnivertity  Prett. 

THESE  lively  chapters  by  one  of  Professor  Sumner's  successors 
at  Yale  offer  the  findings  of  The  Science  of  Society  (published 
in  1927  in  four  copious  volumes)  in  a  form  better  suited  to  the 
general  reader.  They  discus*  the  problems  centering  around  the 
four  major  experience*  of  the  human  race  in  adjusting  itself  to 
the  realities  of  life:  Maintenance,  Religion,  Propagation,  Grati- 
fication. The  main  object  is  to  tell  how  long  and  arduous  is  the 
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road  of  progress,  how  it  helps  to  examine  the  present  in  the  light 
of  the  vast  stretches  preceding,  and  how  this  scientific  approach  to 
the  chief  problems  of  to-day  will  save  us  alike  from  discouragement 
at  the  slowness  of  advance  and  from  acceptance  of  get-better-quick 
plans  of  social  remaking. 

The  direct,  often  picturesque,  language  of  the  author  should  do 
much  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  nature  of  folk-way  and 
custom,  and  with  leading  types  of  these  behaviors.  The  word 
"custom"  is  applied  to  those  folk-ways  which  are  the  more  deeply 
rooted  because  more  essential  to  social  welfare  (the  stoning  of  a 
thief  or  exalting  monogamy,  compared  to  removing  one's  hat  be- 
fore ladies).  The  powerful  grip  of  custom  is  vividly  put  on  page 
after  page;  and  a  hard-headed  reminder  is  frequently  sounded 
that  no  reform,  whether  with  respect  to  property,  or  marriage,  or 
religion,  is  likely  to  be  of  lasting  value,  if  it  fails  to  reckon  with  the 
might  of  these  established  ways.  The  secret  of  their  enduring 
power  is  their  consonance  with  the  basic  human  impulses.  When 
therefore  the  scientific  student  discovers  how  huge  are  the  masses 
of  men,  and  how  inert,  he  does  not  groan.  He  accepts  these  facts 
as  the  data  of  his  problem  and  plots  his  course  accordingly.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  invite  the  fate  of  Kipling's  fool  "who  tried  to  hustle 
the  East." 

To  the  reviewer,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  object  of  the  book  would 
be  better  achieved  if  the  author  were  a  little  more  open  to  certain 
doubts.  Is  a  book  about  human  nature  more  scientific  when  it  con- 
fines itself  to  the  study  of  primitive  conduct  and  ignores  (or  often 
sneers  at)  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  more  highly  developed? 
One  gathers  from  these  pages  that  Dr.  Keller  is  quite  untroubled 
about  many  matters  which  have  given  other  minds  much  concern, 
and  minds  not  necessarily  "crack-brained,"  (p.  12)  or  given  to 
"fleeting  happy  thoughts"  (p.  281)  or  "priestly  mumblings" 
(p.  332),  and  so  forth.  The  author's  language  is  often  so  like 
that  of  Mencken  because  his  thinking  reflects  the  same  limitation: 
he  takes  for  granted  that  the  last  word  in  explanation  is  spoken 
when  a  practise  or  institution  is  described  in  terms  of  its  lower 
levels.  For  example,  only  five  pages  are  given  to  the  advantages  of 
religion  and  all  the  rest  of  nine  chapters  to  the  illusions  of  primi- 
tives. 

An  able  colleague  of  Dr.  Keller's,  the  late  Professor  Charles  A. 
Bennett,  might  have  enlightened  him  on  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
that  the  insights  of  a  mature  intellect  count  for  nothing  along- 
side of  the  testimony  offered  by  savages.  To  say  that  "the  lowest 
terms  are  the  essential  terms"  (p.  442)  is  less  scientific  than  the 
author  wishes  to  be.  A  contemporary  student  of  biology,  H.  S. 
Jennings  of  Johns  Hopkins,  for  instance,  introduces  his  Prometheus 
with  the  sentence  from  Aristotle:  "The  nature  of  man  is  not  what 
he  is  born  as,  but  what  he  is  born  for."  The  real  is  not  necessarily 
identical  with  the  raw.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Keller  says  the  hard 
things  he  does  about  philosophers,  seeing  that  whether  consciously 
or  not,  he  holds  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  not  altogether  beyond 
criticism.  There  is  no  indication  in  his  book  that  ideas  which  he 
accepts,  e.g.,  from  Watson,  Westermarck,  Veblen,  Nietzsche,  have 
been  challenged  by  persons  at  least  as  well  informed  as  the  editor  of 
The  American  Mercury. 

All  this  is  merely  to  say  that  the  benefit  rendered  by  this  book 
in  warning  against  a  certain  facile  optimism  need  not  shut  from 
the  sight  of  the  reader  important  considerations  which  the  author 
has  somehow  slighted  or  ignored.  HENRY  NEUMANN 

Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

Southern  Peasantry 

TO  MAKE  MY   BREAD,   by  Grace  Lumpkin.   Macaulay.   384  pp.   Price  $2 

postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THREE  BROTHERS  AND  SEVEN  DADDIES,  by  Henry  Harrison  Kroll. 

Long  and  Smith.  296  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
INCHIN'  ALONG,  by  Melbourn  Kelley.  Morrow.  277  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid 

of  Survey  Graphic. 

MODERN  southern  novelists  who  have  forsaken  the  magnolia 
tradition  for  a  scrutiny  of  their  social  institutions  remain  in 
persuasive  accord  as  to  details.  They  agree  that  their  rich  section 
is  afflicted  with  a  peasantry  which  is  more  interesting  than  Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville  and  all  of  the  ex-Confederates,  and  they  are 
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JJ.  LANKES  disclose*  in  this  manual  for  beginners  in 
•  the  oldest  of  graphic  techniques  why  he  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  woodcut  artists  in  America — he  respects  and 
loves  his  medium  and  is  still  making  fresh  explorations 
into  its  possibilities.  It  is  a  how-to-do-it  book  that  makes 
the  reader  eager  to  try  this  means  of  expression.  Its 
chapters  take  up  in  a  lucid  and  logical  manner,  with  many 
diagrams,  the  various  steps  in  making  and  printing  a 
woodcut ;  the  author  takes  no  knowledge  for  granted  ex- 
cept some  ability  to  draw.  It  gives  information  on  the 
practical  problems  of  storing  and  selling  woodcuts  to 
those  who  wish  to  use  woodcutting  as  more  than  a 
hobby  bat  the  book  has  a  far  wider  audience  than  among 
artists  in  the  young  people  and  older  ones  who  seek  forms 
of  self-expression,  in  those  with  no  easy  access  to  good  in- 
struction, or  little  money  to  spend  on  equipment.  The 
rig  is  full  of  flavorsome  digressions  and  shows  that 
Mr.  Lankcs,  who  at  Wells  College  has  just  entered  upon 
a  year  of  teaching  art — his  first  experience — will  be  an 
entertaining  as  well  as  stimulating  teacher.  Many  repro- 
ductions of  the  author's  woodcuts  contribute  to  the 
book's  look  of  distinction. — F.  L.  K. 

OODCUT  MANUAL,  by  J.  ].  Lankes.   Henry  Holt.  132  ». 
50  fotlfaul  of  Survey  Grafkic. 


studying  this  peasantry  with  a  Dickensian  fervor  which  makes  up 
in  vigor  what  it  may  still  lack  in  artistry. 

For  reasons  yet  inadequately  explained,  there  are  several  mil- 
lion Southerners  white  and  black  now  living  in  a  handicraft  age, 
'.ng  nothing,  contributing  nothing  to  American  life  except 
crop  surpluses  and  interesting  mental  and  physical  diseases.  They 
remain  a  picturesque  but  horrifying  dead  weight  upon  the  nation 
as  well  as  on  the  South.  Unnoticed  until  recently  when  the  increas- 
ing depth  of  their  poverty  reduced  many  of  them  to  startling 
savagery,  they  offer  a  contrast  to  the  average  American  fanner 
that  is  one  of  the  main  differences  between  the  South  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  today.  Intelligent  Southerners  pity  them — 
and  fear  them — as  much  as  anyone  else,  but  only  the  novelists  thus 
far  have  done  anything  about  them. 

Grace  Lumpkin's  novel,  To  Make  My  Bread,  'is  typical  of  the 
current  cycle  of  southern  life  studies.  It  is  a  sympathetic  case  report 
which  is  accurate  enough  to  give  comfort  not  only  to  the  reformers, 
but  to  the  industrialists  who  claim  with  some  truth  that  the  poor 
white,  for  all  his  sorrows  in  the  miD  towns,  is  better  off  than  in  hii 
native  hills  and  swamps.  The  author  presents  a  mountain  clan  at 
home  and  in  town,  the  chronicle  moving  remorselessly  through  the 
process  which  industry  imposes  upon  its  human  raw  material.  We 
se«  a  family  living  upon  a  scale  as  low  as  that  of  the  farmers  on  the 
Yangtse-Kiang  delta  who  are  suddenly  dispossessed  of  their  land 
and  fed  into  a  textile  mill  wherein  steam  is  more  valuable  than 
human  blood.  The  mill  town  is  better  than  some — no  worse  than 
the  average.  Miss  Lnmpkin  treats  it  kindly  in  some  particulars.  But 
such  industrialism  as  this  is  a  cancerous  abomination  and  she  knows 
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ground of  European  thought. 
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Presents  the  data  on  social  anthropology  so  that  they  are  intelli- 
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vo  views  of  our  vital  problem 
of  higher  education 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY 

By  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS,  President,  Oberlin 
College.  A  book  of  clear-sighted,  significant,  and 
practical  proposals  for  changes  in  the  American 
plan  of  higher  education.  Says  the  Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript:  "The  ideas,  whether  you  agree 
with  them  or  not,  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  educators  for  whom  the  book  is 
written,  but  of  all  those  who  are  concerned  that 
the  public  and  private  money  expended  upon 
education  shall  not  have  been  spent  vainly." 
Price,  $1.75 

THE  LIBERAL  COLLEGE 
AND  CHANGING  SOCIETY 

By  JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Says  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript: 
"Dynamic  in  its  treatment  .  .  .  goes  directly  to 
the  root  of  the  college  idea."  The  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  says:  "Notable  for  its  balance  and  lucid- 
ity ...  Dr.  Johnston  has  thought  his  problems 
through  and  holds  rigorously  to  main  princi- 
ples."                                                   Price,  $2.50 
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6/John  Rathbone  Oliver, M.D.,  Ph.D. 
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"Spiritual  advisers  and  guides  possessed  of  the  spe- 
cial knowledge  conveyed  in  the  book  may  be  of  real 
help,  especially  by  way  of  prevention,  to  many  un- 
happy sufferers.  The  presentation  is  original,  fresh, 
and  interesting."— Dr.  William  H.  Welch  (Johns 
Hopkins).  330  pages.  $2.75 

Character  in  Human  Relations 
by  Hugh  Hartshorne 

Sets  forth  a  point  of  view  regarding  the  nature  of 
character,  appraises  the  means  by  which  educators 
have  tried  to  cultivate  it,  and  embodies  results  of 
recent  research  in  the  field  of  human  personality. 

382  pages.     $2.50 
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The  Sovereign  State  as  Ruler  and  as  Teacher 
by  George  A.  Coe 

author  of  "  The  Motives  of  Men,"  etc. 

A  brilliant  and  stirring  analysis  of  the  role  of  Amer- 
ican schools  in  producing  citizens — or  in  not  produc- 
ing them.  It  has  the  very  greatest  importance  for 
every  person  interested  in  good  government  and  the 
good  life— as  well  as  for  every  one  concerned,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  education.  203  pages.  $2.00 
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it  and  proves  it.  The  conclusion  which  most  readers  will  share  is 
that  the  hill  billies  would  have  died  happier  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  starve  to  death  peacefully  in  the  mountains.  Miss  Lumpkin 
writes  well  and  honestly,  and  her  book  provides  horrible  but  salu- 
tary instruction  from  beginning  to  end. 

/T1HE  background  of  Henry  Harrison  KrolPs  new  book,  Three 
J-  Brothers  and  Seven  Daddies,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Miss  Lumpkin's  mountain  scene,  although  the  valley  hedged  in  by 
the  hills  which  provide  his  odd  title  gives  its  people  a  better  living. 
The  story,  however,  is  more  of  an  atmospheric  phantasy  than  a 
novel,  dealing  with  the  shivery  superstitions  which  infest  the  South- 
ern ranges.  The  devil  worship  which  these  isolated  families  find 
controlling  their  lives  contains  the  weirdest  of  melodrama  and  Mr. 
Kroll  keeps  his  story  moving  at  a  rapid  pace.  Portions  of  it  are 
handled  as  well  as  Hawthorne's  New  England  legends.  Other  parts 
unfortunately  show  signs  of  too  hasty  writing,  including  the  climax 
which  is  lamentably  forced.  The  author  provides  some  very  effective 
decorations  for  his  book,  and  it  is  beautifully  printed. 

INCHIN'  ALONG  introduces  Melbourn  Kelley,  a  new  author 
who  writes  of  a  Negro  farmer's  trials  and  triumphs  in  Alabama 
with  skill,  good  taste  and  the  modern  southern  writer's  determina- 
tion to  tell  the  whole  truth.  He  contributes  another  southern  charac- 
ter who  has  been  badly  misunderstood  by  generations  of  sentimental- 
ists, the  individual  who  probably  is  the  key  to  the  future  of  south- 
ern agriculture  just  as  he  has  been  the  key  to  the  past.  Mr.  Kelley's 
Negro  shares  with  his  benighted  white  competitors  the  ills  of  a  de- 
fective system  and  in  addition  of  course,  he  faces  the  terrifying 
troubles  of  his  transplanted  race.  But  unlike  the  darky  of  sentimental 
tradition  this  man  is  a  hard-working,  ambitious  American  who  is 
too  busy  trying  to  make  good  ever  to  bother  with  his  woes  for 
long.  Hundreds  like  him  are  contented  on  a  living  standard  which 
helps  ruin  the  weaker  white  men  around  him.  ROY  FLANNAGAN 
Richmond,  Virginia 


The  Actual  League  of  Nations 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  NATIONS,  by  Felix  Morley.  The  Breakings  Institution. 
678  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

T  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of 


I 


this  description  of  the  League  of  Nations;  of  how  it  came  into 
being,  of  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  tends  to  be- 
come. But  of  more  practical  value  is  the  fact  that  it  goes  beyond 
the  historical  and  philosophical  and  devotes  itself  more  to  what  the 
League  does  than  to  what  it  is.  The  trouble  with  most  books  on  the 
League  is  that  they  have  been  of  the  nature  of  propaganda  pro  or 
contra;  pictures  in  unrelieved  black  or  white.  Advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  the  League  have  mostly  known  nothing  about  the  various 
shades  of  gray  which  characterize  all  human  institutions.  Mr. 
Morley  knows  how  to  use  his  grays. 

He  went  to  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1928,  as  a  Guggenheim 
fellow,  matriculated  as  a  research  student  at  the  Institut  Universi- 
taire  de  Hautes  Etudes  Internationales,  lived  for  nearly  three  years 
with  his  subject,  and  now  produces  the  result,  under  the  impri- 
matur of  the  Brookings  Institution  of  Washington.  That  it  is  au- 
thoritative and  reliable  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  foreword  of 
Sir  Eric  Drummond,  secretary-general  of  the  league,  who  without 
accepting  any  responsibility  for  the  statements  in  the  book,  and 
noting  that  other  students  of  the  League  may  dissent  from  some  of 
them,  nevertheless  characterizes  Morley's  book  as  "a  valuable  and 
permanent  contribution." 

More  than  any  other  book  about  the  League  this  is  to  be  read 
rather  than  merely  shelved  for  reference,  especially  by  Americans, 
who  do  not  understand  and  never  have  understood  their  own  respon- 
sibility for  and  relation  to  the  League.  Peculiarly  its  point  of  view 
is  American.  It  is  luminous  in  its  setting  forth  of  the  essentials  of 
the  thing:  that  it  is  not  merely  an  enginery  for  the  prevention  or 
stoppage  of  war,  but  one  for  the  capitalization  and  operation  of  the 
good  intents  of  the  world  regardless  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars. 
The  general  public  all  over  the  world  knows  the  League — or 
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rather  knows  of  it — only  or  chiefly  in  connection  with  political 
controversy  actn.il  or  threatened;  mostly  ignorant  of  the  immense 
nexus  of  activities  in  almost  innumerable  fields  of  international 
concern. 

This  book  is  good  for  those  habitually  demanding  perfection  in 
human  institutions,  who  expected  such  an  enormous  and  intricate 
organization  to  spring  full-orbed  into  being,  impeccable  in  motive 
and  transaction,  out  of  the  ruin  and  helter-skelter  of  the  war.  It 
shows  an  organization  unique  on  earth  in  process  of  finding  itself 
by  trial  and  error;  constructing  its  real  constitution  as  distinguished 
from  its  written  one,  so  to  say  under  fire ;  making  itself  day  by 
day  from  and  in  the  midst  of  experience  with  incessantly  changing 
actuality.  It  shows  too  how  futile  have  been  and  must  be  the  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  American  politicians  to  remain  aloof  from 
the  whole  world's  effort  to  devise  a  new  modus  vivendi  for  itself. 
Morley  says,  "there  is  no  nation  sufficiently  powerful  or  serf- 
contained  to  resist  indefinitely  the  movement  of  the  great  majority 
of  states  to  organize  international  cooperation  for  their  mutual 
benefit." 

As  time  goes  on,  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  League 
will  become  increasingly  the  subject  of  interest,  eventually  of  direct 
political  interest,  in  this  country.  This  painstaking,  friendly  yet 
critical  study  will  be  and  deserves  to  be  a  rewarding  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  American  legislator,  citizen  and  voter. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

Nobody  Knows 

NOBODY  STARVES,  by  Catherine  Brody.  Long  mam,  Green.  281  pf.  Price 

I2pottfaid  of  Survey  Grafkit. 

FIRED,  by  Karl  A.  Sckentiuffer.  Translated  by  S.  G»y  Endore.  Century.  271 
ff.  Price  )2  fortfaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

Liberty  is  waste.  The  wheels  must  turn,  the  wheels 

Must  turn,  the  wheels  must  turn  the  wheels. 

I  do  not  need  free  men.  I  need  wheels,  wheels. 

Free  men  feel,  the  wheels  run  slowly. 

Free  men  think,  and  the  wheels  run  wild. 

Men  must  be  wheels,  great  wheels,  little  wheels. 

I  have  oil  for  them  all.  The  wheels  shall  run  smooth  as  water. 

They  shall  all  have  oil.  But  I  will  have  nothing  but  wheels. 

EVEN  when  the  wheels  ran  smoothly,  this  conception  of  in- 
dustry failed  singularly  to  convince  a  good  many  of  us  that 
here  was  a  fitting  goal  for  human  adventure  on  our  planet.  When 
the  wheels  ran  down,  when  the  machinery  stood  idle,  there  was 
a  noticeable  lack  of  improvement  in  our  situation,  and  rebellion  in 
the  air.  Catherine  Brody  and  Karl  Schenzinger,  among  many 
others,  have  put  rebellion  into  words  in  two  realistic  "proletarian 
novels"  that  are  bad  boob  for  social  workers  to  read  bat  good  books 
for  social  workers  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  comfortably  op- 
timistic friends. 

Nobody  Starves  takes  Mollie  and  Bill,  a  nice  young  American 
boy  and  girl,  through  several  factories  with  considerable  detail. 
Their  lives  were  drab  enough  and  insecure  enough  before  the 
wheels  ran  down.  Afterwards,  nobody  starved.  But  the  book  ends 
with  a  successful  murder  and  an  averted  suicide — averted,  prob- 
ably, to  the  electric  chair  or  a  life  sentence. 

T^IRED  is  the  story  of  an  appealing  young  German  couple  whose 
J-  romance  has  a  less  tragic  but  equally  unsatisfactory  end.  Several 
steps  higher  in  the  educational  scale  than  Mollie  and  her  Bill,  they 
were  not  quite  so  powerless  in  the  currents  which  drew  them  to- 
gether, swept  them  on  into  life  as  they  found  it,  and  dropped  them 
flat  when  the  wheels  stopped  spinning.  They  will  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it — Margot  with  her  clothing  shop  and  Bruno  in  the 
National  Socialist  Party.  We  cannot  close  the  book  with  any  very 
profound  conviction  that  either  of  them  is  on  the  right  track.  But 
it's  les*  depressing  reading  than  Nobody  Starves  and  a  less  familiar 
background  to  an  American  audience. 

There's  a  startling  similarity  in  these  two  boob.  In  both  of 
them  the  mating  instinct  and  creative  urge  are  defeated  by  our 
industrial  civilization.  In  both  the  characters  are  vivid  and  fresh. 
In  both  the  rebellion  of  the  author  is  keenly  felt.  And  both,  as  I 
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how  it  works 


this  new  departure,  work  relief.  More  than  200 
cities  adopted  it  in  a  single  winter.  How  costly  is 
it,  how  effective?  This  first  extensive  field  survey 
offers  interesting  data,  including  individual 
studies  of  26  cities  and  suggestions  on  setting  up 
a  program. 
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beauty  and  the  immigrant  — 

How  Americans  -  by  -  birth  and  Americans -by- 
choice  may  both  share  in  a  larger  heritage  of 
beauty  by  the  encouragement  of  immigrant  arts 
and  crafts.  A  superbly  illustrated  volume  for  the 
private  library  and  for  gift  purposes. 
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Where  unemployment  falls  heaviest  is  revealed 
by  this  detailed  study  made  by  the  sampling 
method  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  disclosing  the 
degree  of  severity  with  which  unemployment 
strikes  particular  groups  and  classes. 
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AMONG  our  fall  books  we  be- 
lieve Liberalism  in  the  South,  by 
Yirginius  Dabney,  The  Era  of  the 
Muckrakers,  by  C.  C.  Regier,  and 
Human  Geography  of  the  South, 
by  Rupert  B.  Vance,  will  prove 
most  interesting  to  readers  of 
The  Survey  Graphic.  A  careful 
summary  of  these  books  is  given 
in  our  complete  descriptive  cata- 
log, just  issued,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 
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THE    SHELTERED    LIFE,    by   Ellen   Glasgow. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION  PUBLICATIONS 

Two  Vital  Issues  Are  Clarified  in 

THE 

WAR  DEBTS  AND 

SOCIETY  OF  NATIONS 

WORLD  PROSPERITY 

by 

by 

Felix  Morley 

H.  G.  Mouhon  and  Leo  Pasvolsky 

"This  book  is  indispensable 

"While  scholarly  and  scien- 

to any  one  who  seeks  to  under- 

tific ...  it  is  intelligible  and 

stand  what  is  going  on  in  these 

interesting  to  the  ordinary 

moving  times." 

reader." 

—  The  New  York  Times 

—  The  Survey 

678  pp.             $3.50 

498  pp.            $3.00 

Both  of  these  books  are  recommended  by  the  Book-of-the-Montb  Club. 

From  your  bookseller,  or  the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C 
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said  in  the  beginning,  are  bad  books  for  social  workers  to  read 
because  they  say  again  what  we  have  all  said  in  our  more  despairing 
moments — what  Margot  says  on  the  last  page  of  Fired  when  her 
mother  asks,  "What  is  to  become  of  us  all?"  "None  of  us  knows 
that  nowadays."  HELEN  CODY  BAKER 

Chicago 

But  Life  Breaks  In 

Doubleday   Doran.    395    pp. 

ET  no  one  be  deceived  by  Miss  Glasgow's  title.  It  is  the  one 
J-J  bit  of  irony  she  permits  herself  in  this  sensitive,  civilized  tale 
of  people  for  whom  the  romantic  tradition  afforded  scant  shelter 
against  the  desires,  the  frustrations  and  the  realities  of  human 
relationships. 

The  story  is  set  in  a  small  Virginia  city  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  century,  where  the  faded  Archibald  and  Birdsong  families  stand 
their  ground,  though  the  delicate  flavor  of  their  living  is  "brushed 
by  a  roving  taint,  a  breath  of  decay  from  the  new  chemical  factory 
near  the  river."  It  reveals  itself  through  the  eyes  of  little  Jennie 
Blair  Archbald  who  even  at  ten  senses  reality  piercing  the  carefully 
preserved  surface  of  the  life  around  her,  and  of  old  General  Arch- 
bald  who  at  eighty-three  searches  deep  into  the  hidden  places  of  his 
life  for  the  reality  which  still  eludes  him.  It  centers  around  the 
lovely  glamorous  Eva  Birdsong  who  "as  late  as  1906  was  regarded 
less  as  a  woman  than  as  a  memorable  occasion." 

Life  for  Eva  was  rooted  in  the  romantic  ideal  of  her  marriage 
and  since  she,  like  the  women  around  her,  "had  with  much  patience 
acquired  the  capacity  to  believe  anything  or  nothing,"  reality  was 
never  permitted  to  ruffle  its  shining  surface.  When  that  surface  was 
shattered  by  little  Jennie  Blair,  nourished  on  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion and  driven  by  the  blind  yearnings  of  seventeen,  reality  en- 
gulfed them  all.  "  'Oh  Grandfather,'  cried  Jennie  Blair,  'I  didn't 
mean  anything.  I  didn't  mean  anything  in  the  world.'  " 

In  her  three  characters  Miss  Glasgow  realizes  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  human  change:  the  old  man  probing  the  deep  past 
for  reality  and  escaping  to  the  memory  of  "those  blessed  little 
things  that  bear  thinking  about;"  the  fading  beauty  struggling  to 
preserve  the  fair  fagade  of  her  perfumed  romance;  the  young  girl 
who  in  her  innocence  is  a  channel  for  the  disintegrating  forces  of 
life  and  change.  All  shrink  from  reality,  all  grope  blindly  for 
something  to  live  by. 

The  world  of  the  Archbalds  and  Birdsongs  has  not  vanished, 
for  it  is  the  ever-enduring  world  of  the  individual  who  clings  to 
those  things  which  make  life  endurable  for  him.  Miss  Glasgow  has 
given  her  readers  in  the  compass  of  three  characters  a  poignant 
epitome  of  life  itself,  and,  it  should  be  added,  a  story  of  steadily 
mounting  interest,  rich  in  human  emotion,  told  with  the  artistry 
of  which  she  is  master.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


That  Kind  of  World 

MAN  AND  HIS   WORLD,  edited  by  James  H.  S.  Bossard.  Harper.  755  pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

Q  EVERAL  universities  and  colleges  have  inaugurated  required 
O  courses  for  first-year  students  in  general  science;  Dartmouth 
was,  I  believe,  the  pioneer  in  this.  A  most  desirable  innovation ; 
for  surely  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  the  student 
obtain  first  of  all  a  survey  of  what  is  known  about  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  Man  and  His  World  is  the  result  of  seven  years' 
experience  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Bossard,  the  editor  of  the  volume,  was  in 
charge  of  the  course,  and  all  but  one  of  his  nine  collaborators  were 
in  some  way  connecteds 

The  material  included  in  this  book,  thoroughly  tested  out  in  the 
classroom,  provides  not  only  a  textbook  but  also  a  compendium  of 
information  that  will  recommend  itself  to  post-university  and  extra- 
university  readers.  The  four  sections,  each  for  the  most  part  the 
work  of  one  or  two  experts,  cover  Law  and  Order  in  the  Universe, 
The  World  of  Life  and  Mind  (including  organic  evolution,  life 
and  heredity,  The  Mind  of  Man,  and  The  Cultural  Heritage  of 


Man),  and  then  probably  most  interesting  to  readers  of  Survey 
Graphic — Man  Mastering  His  World,  and  Man's  Method  of 
Mastering.  This  last  section  includes  four  chapters  of  importance  to 
social  workers:  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Statistics  and  Some  Statistical 
Concepts  and  Problems,  by  Clifford  Kirkpatrick;  The  Case 
Method,  By  James  H.  S.  Boiard  and  Walter  E.  MacDonald;  and 
Research  and  Research  Agencies,  by  Dr.  Bossard. 

There  are  forty-three  useful  illustrations  and  diagrams,  and  in- 
dexes. If  thb  volume  represents  fairly  what  Wharton  School  fresh- 
men are  being  taught,  they  are  lucky  to  secure  so  admirable  an 
introduction  to  science  and  the  scientific  method;  and  general 
readers  who  may  be  a  bit  rusty  on  scientific  questions  can  do  no 
better  than  to  send  themselves  to  school  again  by  mastering  these 
clearly  written  chapters.  MAYNAKD  SHIPLEY 

'.,  CWf/OTM* 

.ere  Is  Confusion 

BEYOND  DESIRE,  by  Skenrood  Amdmon.  Uvrrifht.  359  ff-  Price  $2.50 
of  Surrey  Grtfhu. 


SHERWOOD  ANDERSON  has  spent  his  life  wondering  what 
makes  people  behave  the  way  they  do.  Although  the  scope  of 
his  work  has  spread  out  from  the  individuals  of  Winesburg,  Ohio, 
to  encompass  groups  of  industrial  workers;  although  he  now  tenta- 
'.y  seeks  to  appraise  social  forces  as  they  industrialize  the  feudal 
South,  it  is  still  the  individual  on  whom  his  interest  centers,  the 
individual,  frustrated,  insecure,  caught  by  society,  driven  by  forces 
without  and  confusions  within — ultimately  beaten  by  life  and  not 
knowing  why.  Sherwood  Anderson  doesn't  know  why  either.  But 
he  wants  to  know. 

Red  Oliver,  the  adolescent  hero  of  Beyond  Desire,  is  apart  from 
the  social  class,  his  by  family  heritage;  apart  from  the  mill-workers 
with  whom  he  works  and  with  whom  he  feels  a  genuine  sympathy ; 
apart  from  the  woman  with  whom  he  falls  in  love  and  who  makes 
him  a  victim  of  her  own  confusion ;  apart  from  the  workers  in  whose 
strike  he  eventually  gives  his  life.  This  boy,  separate  and  unsure, 
stands  against  the  world — a  world  as  unsure  as  he.  The  young 
captain  who  kills  him  shoots  from  his  own  uncertainty.  There  is 
no  coherence  anywhere. 

The  books  of  Sherwood  Anderson  are  his  attempt  to  make  con- 
crete his  wonderment.  They  are  not  an  answer  but  a  record  of  his 
seeking.  His  style,  repetitious,  uncertain;  the  lack  of  form  (this 
book  is  divided  into  three  sections  which  remain  sections  without 
synthesis)  are  all  a  part  of  his  lack  of  sureness.  But  he  has  never  been 
side-tracked.  He  never  forgets  that  it  is  what  happens  to  people 
within  a  system  that  makes  the  system  important.  He  never  forgets 
that  it  is  the  inner  confusion  that  creates  the  systems  that  work  the 
ultimate  evil.  His  is  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  authentic  stuff  of  a  great  American  literature.  Some 
day  there  will  evolve  a  technique  equal  to  the  magnificent  raw 
material  that  Sherwood  Anderson  is  always  calling  to  our  attention. 

HELEN  MEARS 

Legal  Murder 

THE  TRIAL  OF  JEAXXE  D'ARC,  by  W.  P.  Barrett.  (Tram,.)  Gotham  Homtt. 
544  ff.  Price  $4  fostffid  of  Smroey  Graphic. 

OE  or  twice  in  a  century  there  occure  a  trial  which  musters  all 
the  ponderous  legal  machinery  in  sight,  and  which  wades 
through  a  vast  amount  of  legal  red  tape  in  the  most  dignified  and 
formal  fashion,  but  whose  net  outcome  is  a  revolting  miscarriage  of 
justice.  The  accused  may  be  a  scapegoat  for  political  and  military 
rottenness,  like  Dreyfus ;  or  an  unfortunate  member  of  a  hated  and 
feared  social  unit,  like  Vanzetti ;  or  a  towering  idealist,  dangerous  for 
his  idealistic  radicalism,  like  Jesus;  or  a  military  enemy  of  genius, 
like  Jeanne  D'Arc.  In  any  such  case,  the  decision  of  the  court  appears 
to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  and  the  law  is  made  the  instrument  of 
legal  murder.  Such  trials  make  good  reading,  if  only  to  keep  alive 
some  spark  of  conscience  in  the  breast  of  the  reader. 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  English  are  the  full  and  complete 
records  of  the  trial  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  translated  from  the 
Latin  and  French.  This  is  more  (Continue*1  on  fage  567) 
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IV.  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

Gonorrhea.  Chancroid;  Syphiiit;  Preterit  ire  Meaturet,  etc, 

V.  MENTAL  HYGIENE  OF  SEX 

The  Sexual  Instinct.  Sexual  Abnormalitiet,  etc. 

VI.  ABSTINENCE 

VII.  IDEAL  MARRIAGE 

VIII.  MARITAL  HYGIENE 

Premarital  Phytical  Examination;  Contraceptive  KnotrJedge:  The 
Beginning  of  Marriage;  Satisfactory  Phytical  Union;  Period*  of 
Abtteraion;  Sat  Kftationt  after  Middle  Age 

IX.  CHILDBIRTH 

Qualifications  for  Parenthood:  Voluntary  Examination  of  Prospective 
Parent*;  Prenatal  Hygiene;  Mitcarriage.  etc. 

X.  THE  NEED  FOR  BIRTH  CONTROL 

The  Quantity  of  Population;  The  Quality  of  Population;  The  Health 
of  the  Mother;  Still  Birth*  and  Congenital  Defect*;  The  Velfare  of 
Children;  Family  Finance*.  Abortion;  Popular  Misinformation,  etc. 

XI.  BIRTH  CONTROL  LAWS 

The  Legality  of  Birth  Control;  Federal  Lawt  against  Contraceptive 
Information;  Birth  Control  Lav*  in  the  State*,  etc. 

XII.  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICS 

Birth  Control  Clinict  in  Continental  Europe  and  Alia;  American 
Birth  Control  Clinic*  by  State*,  etc. 

Mjd  this  to  your  bookseller  or  to: 

THE  VANGUARD  PRESS 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  ....  copies  at  $2  65  each  ( J2  50  plus  1 5c  for  pottage  and  hanJ- 

Millard  S  Ever-. 


....  copies 
ling)  of  THE  HYGIENE  OF  MARRIAGE  by  Or 

Name 

Addrea.  . 

D  I  enclose  check  or  money  order 


City 
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When  Roosevelt  Fails 

(A  LETTER  TO  SURVEY  READERS) 

The  cardinal  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign  is  whether  the  country  shall  continue 
to  trust  the  leadership  which  only  four  years  ago  promised  the  abolition  of  poverty. 
Fortunately,  it  seems  at  present  that  that  issue  has  been  decided.  Every  vote  against 
Hoover  is  a  protest  vote  against  the  contrast  between  his  promises  and  his  performance. 
But  the  1928  campaign  was  also  decided  by  a  protest  vote  —  a  protest  against  Al  Smith's 
race  and  religion.  That  example  ought  to  prove  that  a  mere  protest  vote  is  not  enough; 
when  you  vote  against  anybody  you  must  vote  for  somebody.  Millions  of  people  who  cast 
a  protest  vote  against  Smith  are  sorry  now  that  that  vote  was  cast  for  Hoover;  and 
millions  of  people  who  are  going  to  cast  a  protest  vote  against  Hoover  on  November  8th 
may  presently  be  sorry  that  that  vote  was  cast  for  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  means  well  and  promises  fine  things,  but  Mr.  Hoover  meant  just  as  well 
in  1928  and  his  promises  were  even  more  alluring.  Moreover,  he  had  a  fairly  cohesive 
party  behind  him;  if  he  had  promised  something  less  ambitious  than  the  abolition  of 
poverty  he  would  have  had  the  machinery  to  make  his  promises  good.  So  much  can  hardly 
be  said  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Democratic  party,  so  called,  is  at  best  an  unnatural 
alliance  of  discordant  local  parties  —  with  the  confusion  made  worse  this  year  by  the 
addition  of  disgruntled  Republican  Progressives.  This  ill-assorted  team  can  be  made  to 
work  only  if  a  Simon  Legree  cracks  the  whip  over  it.  Wilson  did  that  and  got  results;  if 
Smith  had  been  elected  he  could  have  done  it.  But  Roosevelt?  He  is  an  astute  politician, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  his  record  to  show  that  he  has  the  will  or  the  capacity  to  use  the 
iron  hand  when  only  the  iron  hand  will  serve. 

And  he  will  need  the  iron  hand.  His  program  falls  far  short  of  being  the  "new  roof  on 
our  economic  structure"  that  he  calls  it;  but  he  is  going  to  have  to  fight,  even  to  do  a 
repair  job  on  the  old  roof.  He  promises  control  of  stock  speculation  and  capital  issues;  he 
talks  (however  vaguely)  of  the  redistribution  of  wealth.  The  rich  will  not  like  that;  and 
neither  will  the  more  numerous  class  that  cannot  bring  itself  to  give  up  its  purely  theo- 
retical hope  of  becoming  rich  by  speculation.  To  force  the  Democratic  party  or  assemblage 
of  parties  to  enact  that  program  will  need  a  strength  like  Wilson's,  and  considerably  more 
tact. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  will  put  liberalism  to  the  test.  //  he  can  do  what  he 
promises,  and  if  that  is  enough  to  cure  the  recurrent  chills  and  fever  of  American  business, 
the  election  of  1936  will  not  be  much  of  an  argument.  But  if  he  cannot  do  it,  or  if  his 
reforms  are  not  enough,  what  can  the  country  do  in  1936?  People  who  are  disgusted  with 
the  Republicans  this  year  can  turn  to  another  major  party,  whose  competence  has  not 
lately  been  tried.  But  if  Roosevelt  fails  as  Hoover  has  failed  will  the  voters  turn  back  to 
the  party  of  Grundy  and  Mellon,  of  Hurley  and  Fess?  Unless  Roosevelt  succeeds  beyond 
expectation,  the  country  will  badly  need  the  Socialist  party  in  1936. 

Those  of  us  who  are  going  to  vote  for  the  Socialist  ticket  this  year  are  accused  of  lack 
of  realism;  why  vote  for  a  man  who  cannot  be  elected?  But  Thomas  can  be  elected 
if  enough  people  vote  for  him;  the  more  votes  he  gets,  the  more  likely  are  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  realize  that  the  public  is  interested  in  other  issues  than 
the  distribution  of  the  offices,  the  better  the  chance  that  the  next  administra- 
tion will  accomplish  some  real  reforms.  A  Socialist  vote  this  fall  means  a 
better  chance  for  reform  to  succeed,  and  a  safer  alternative  if  reform  fails. 

For  the  development  of  the  small  Socialist  party  of  the  past  into  a  major 
organization  is  a  big  job  —  as  big  a  job  as  the  transformation  of  the  old 
regular  army  into  the  A.  E.  F.  That  job  must  be  started  now.  However  one 
may  appreciate  the  tenacity,  and  the  public  services,  of  the  Socialist  nucleus 
which  kept  the  party  alive  through  the  lean  years,  their  organization  must  be 
enormously  expanded  before  it  is  competent  to  take  over  the  government  of 
a  country  which  may  have  to  turn  to  it  when  Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
alike  discredited.  Every  vote  for  Thomas  this  fall  helps  to  build  up  the  Socialist 
organization  into  a  major  party  —  the  only  party  which  will  offer  any  hope  to 
the  country  when  Roosevelt  fails. 

(Signed)    ELMER  DAVIS 


Send  funds  to  Thomas  and  Maurer  Committee 

112  E.  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
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(Continued  from  pagt  565)  than  history;  it  is  the  starkest  of 
drama.  A  maid  against  the  political  power  of  a  nation!  Of  course 
she  was  burned.  And  canonized.  And  both  results  appear  in- 
evitable as  one  reads  the  records.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
Colorado  Spring!,  Colorado 


ARE  RADIO  FANS  INFLUENCED? 
(Continued from  page  547) 


ie  more  general  than  the  specific  proposition.  Working  upon  this 
assumption,  we  segregated  groups  of  from  8  to  24  statements  which 
seemed  to  represent  general  attitudes.  These  attitudes  together 
with  illustrative  statements  are  listed  below: 

Pro-ftammi-auo:  statements  that  argue  favorably  for  the  present 
lilmatiom,  thai  things  are  mot  at  bad  at  they  seem,  that  we  should  be 

Probably  no  American  unemployed  win  starve  to  death  this  year. 

Fluctuations  in  prosperity  have  a  value  in  producing  self-denial 
and  thrift. 

•y  great  depression  has  ended  and  this  one  will  end. 

Simple  protest:  but  tcithout  criticism  of  present  institutions. 

The  specter  of  starvation  now  faces  millions  who  were  never  oat 
of  work  before. 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  of  increasing  public  works  last  winter,  the 
number  of  additional  men  who  received  employment  was  ridicu- 
lously small. 

••fism  of  our  institutions,  of  the  system,  or  of  responiible 
dattes:  ':  .:  recommendation  of  governmental  action. 

One  primary  cause  of  the  depression  was  that  the  lure  of  the 
stock  market  directed  capital  into  speculation  rather  than  into  con- 
:ve  enterprise. 

The  ruling  classes  of  the  world  today  have  failed  as  completely 
in  political  leadership  as  in  economic. 

officials   have   used    unemployment   relief   funds   to  gain 
political  advantage. 

Pro-grjvemmental-action,  especially  by  the  federal  government. 

Job-finding  is  a  proper  and  necessary  function  of  government. 

Planning  must  include  all  industries  and  will  necessarily  become 
in  agency  of  the  federal  government. 

Anti-gonentmtMtal-actio*,  especially  federal  action:  including 
objection  to  governmental  unemployment  insurance. 

If  the  government  protects  people  from  the  consequences  of 
economic  misfortune,  they  will  come  to  worship  the  government 
instead  of  God. 

Locally  administered  unemployment  relief  has  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  minimum  waste  and  extravagance. 

Were  the  United  States  government  to  assume  the  entire  burden 
of  present  unemployment,  the  American  public  would  be  deprived 
of  its  most  substantial  outlet  for  the  altruistic  motive. 

Pr  ^-international,  complimentary  to  other  countries  directly  or 
by  implication,  unfavorable  to  the  United  States. 

America  is  the  only  important  industrial  country  which  relies 
solely  upon  the  dole  for  unemployment  relief. 

Before  the  World  War,  the  United  States  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  unemployment  of  any  industrial  country. 

I  Jit  ion  every  statement  was  rated  as  individualistic,  socialistic, 
or  neutral,  the  decision  being  made  by  a  majority  of  four 
judges  selected  because  they  had  been  closely  attentive  to  the  public 
discussion  of  unemployment. 

The  most  consistently  accepted  class  of  statements  was  that  which 
represented  a  protest  against  the  present  situation,  but  without  any 
specific  location  of  blame.  If  -j-too  is  the  acceptance  of  all  such 
statements,  o  the  acceptance  of  half  and  rejection  of  half,  and 
— 100  the  rejection  of  all,  then  the  average  score  for  this  class  of 
statements  is,  for  the  exposed  group,  -{-64  and  for  the  control 
gro-  '•.:  the  end  of  the  month  both  groups  were  even  more 

consistently  in  favor  of  these  statements,  the  exposed  group  moving 
up  t  i  the  control  group  to  -{-68. 

The    only   class    which    showed    (Continued   on   page    569) 


The  Saseks  are  going 
up  in  the  world 

THEY  CAME  from  *  hovel.  Now  thry  live  in  a  flat.  Someday  «oon,  they 
hope  to  buy  a  bouw  and  a  radio  and  maybe  a  car.  Yes.  the  Saaeks  are 
climbing — but  life  right  now  is  no  pirnir  for  the  ambitious,  tirrlnw 
one  who  cook*  and  waabc*  and  cleans — to  help  her  family  get  there. 

Mr-.  Sasek  wants  no  pity,  but  she'd  welcome  any  suggestions  that 
will  make  her  work  easier. 

One  suggestion  that's  sure  to  lighten  both  her  washing  and  clean- 
ing is  Fek-Naptha  Soap.  For  Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help.  Good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Working  together,  they  remove 
the  grimiest  dirt  without  hard  rubbing.  Even  in  cool  water! 

Write  FrU  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha, 
mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR     WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA     ODOR 


11  Modem  Home  Equipment'1 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an  average- 
sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to  new  and 
to  experienced  housekeepers  —  already  in  its 
eleventh  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the  kitchen, 
pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning  equip- 
ment and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price  of  each 
article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S  — it  will  be  sent  postpaid 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th   Street  and  Sixth   Avenue,    New    York   City 


"//  ont  really  wiskts  to  know  foot 
Norman  Thomas  and  his  aiiaci- 
atts  womU  do  if  they  had  tower  ana 
how  they  wonU  fo  ctoni  it.  this  is 
Ou  best  took  to  read." 
—  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

SOCIALIST  PLANNING 

AND  A 

SOCIALIST  PROGRAM 

A  •nnpamm  by  30  laden  of  socialist  opinion 

EDITED  BY  H.  W.  LAIDLER 

with  an  introduction  by 

NORMAN  THOMAS 

"A   rtaliait  took  Out  conraieotaly  de.Hna  mart  pntUms  to  be  met  by 
Soaaluls— or  any  other  party  of  chant*-" —  LUO*  WHIPPLE. 

$2  At  All  Bookstores 

FALCON  PRESS 

1451  Broadway  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  a«in  in  preparing  tpecial  article*,  paper*.  • 
*M"t«t  Expert  «cholaily  ienrice.  AUTBOa's  »•«•«•«•- 
BVKEAU.  516  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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RESORT 


Send  for    Booklet 
Western  View  Farm 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONN. 
76  mile* from  Columbus  Circle  Elevation  1,000 feet 

Hospitality  that  is  unique.     It  brings  back  friends  year  after  year. 

Swimming — Tennis — Golf — Riding — Mountain  climbing 
Or  rest  and  quiet  if  you  want  it.  Interesting  people. 

Rates:  $8  a  day,  $49  a  week. 
Telephone:  New  Milford  440.  Edward  G.  Ohmer.  Proprietor. 


TOURS 


Europe  on  Wheels,  Inc. 

Cars  to  Drive  Yourself — Cars  with  Chauffeur. 
Complete  motor  service  for  all  of  Europe. 

218  Madison  Are.,  New  York;  14  Regent  St.,  London; 
4  Rue  Daunou,  Pat-in. 


FRIENDSHIP 
TOWRS 

"To  iciilen  the 
mind's  horizon — " 


TOURS  TO  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

SUMMER  OF  1933 
Croups  Limited  to  Research  Students 

Philip  Brown,  Director 
136  Berkeley  Place  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Geneva  Institute 

WE  quote  from  a  recent  bulletin  from  Sydney  Strong:  "Geneva 
reaches  the  peak  in  popular  summer  education  in  The  Insti- 
tute of  International  Relations.  This  is  the  ninth  year.  It  ran  from 
the  1 4th  to  the  igth  of  August.  It  is  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
League,  but  is  in  close  sympathy,  since  the  committee  works  in  co- 
operation with  the  League  of  Nations  organizations  in  Britain  and 
America.  This  makes  it  rather  orthodox  in  spirit  and  direction. 

"On  Sunday  afternoon,  there  was  a  garden  party  at  the  home  of 
Mme.  d'Arcis,  an  hour's  boat  ride  up  the  lake.  Over  two  hundred 
walked  over  the  lawn.  Then  all  week  following,  forenoon,  afternoon, 
evening,  there  were  sessions — with  lectures  and  questions — on  The 
World  Crisis.  The  tuition  is  $8  for  the  course.  .  .  .  Those  in  at- 
tendance were  chiefly  students,  with  two  thirds  of  them  women. 
Britain  and  America  contributed  a  good  share  of  the  students  and 
speakers." 

Peace  Prize  Contest 

EARLY  in  1932  the  New  History  Society  held  an  essay  contest 
among  American  college  students  on  world  peace;  and  now, 
through  the  International  Universities  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Federation,  is  offering  three  prizes  of  $300,  $200  and  $IOO  to 
European  students  for  the  best  papers  on  How  Can  the  Youth  of 
the  Universities  and  Schools  Contribute  to  the  Realization  of  a 
United  States  of  the  World?  Some  of  the  judges  are  M.  Emile 
Borel,  Viscount  Cecil,  Albert  Einstein,  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray, 
Colonel  Picot,  Prof.  Ludwig  Quidde  and  Prof.  W.  E.  Rappart. 
Announcement  of  the  winners  will  be  made  in  Paris  next  June, 
and  their  manuscripts  will  appear  in  New  History,  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  New  History  Society,  132  East  65  Street,  New  York. 

Recreation  in  Czechoslovakia 

PRAGUE  is  full  of  cultural  and  educational  opportunities,  and 
the  government  does  all  it  can  to  encourage  this  by  such  things  as 
exempting  from  taxation  movies  which  have  a  cultural  value.  Also 
theaters,  concerts  and  lectures  receive  government  support.  And 
everything  is  done  to  make  these  opportunities  available  to  the 


poorer  classes.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  tickets:  on  those  costing 
I  kopek  there  is  a  tax  of  only  10  per  cent,  while  on  those  costing 
5  kc  it  is  raised  to  20  per  cent,  and  those  of  20  kc  have  a  tax  of 
50  per  cent.  This  is  the  underlying  theory  of  all  government 
taxation,  relieving  the  poor  of  as  much  of  the  burden  as  possible 
and  placing  it  on  those  financially  able.  .  .  . 

Sport  plays  an  important  role  in  the  lives  of  these  people.  It  is 
directed  by  organized  sporting  clubs.  Skiing  figures  prominently 
in  the  winter,  and  everyone  who  can  possibly  do  so  goes  to  the 
mountains  for  a  few  days.  Swimming,  hockey,  horseback-riding  are 
all  popular.  But  most  popular  of  all  is  hiking.  In  the  spring  and 
fall  crowds  of  people  ride  out  of  town  and  spend  the  day  hiking, 
often  covering  long  distances  so  accustomed  are  they  to  walking. 
Bicycling  is  another  favorite  sport.  A  friend  and  I  plan  to  bicycle 
throughout  Czechoslovakia  and  the  adjoining  Slav  countries,  as 
we  are  both  anxious  to  really  know  the  people  intimately  and  feel 
that  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  it. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  about  this  most  important  of 
Czech  institutions,  the  kavarna.  It  is  one  of  their  most  frequented 
places.  Here  friends  meet  to  spend  their  evenings;  young  men  have 
dates  with  their  lady  friends;  persons  come  in  groups  or  alone  to 
study,  ^ead  newspapers  or  write,  to  listen  to  music.  Business  men 
to  discuss  business  and  politics;  and  young  women  come  with  their 
chaperons  to  dance.  (Some  kavarnas  are  quiet  while  others  have 
music  and  dancing  space.)  In  fact,  everyone  goes  to  the  kavarna 
more  or  less  for  everything. 

Most  social  evenings  here  end  with  a  dance.  Czech  people  love 
to  dance — with  them  it's  one  of  the  arts.  They  dance  at  their 
soirees,  their  teas;  at  their  wineshops  and  kavarnas.  And  ladies 
usually  wear  semi-formal  or  more  often  simple  formal  gowns. 
Formals  are  worn  very  much  more  than  at  home.  And  ladies  pay 
all  their  own  expenses.  Lower  student  rates  are  usual  for  men  only, 
and  women  students  pay  full  rates. — (From  Georgianne  A. 
Horock's  -preliminary  re-port  on  leisure-time  -practices  of  the  Czech 
people  to  the  Institute  of  International  Education.) 

Speakers 

IN  the  summer,  the  heart  had  its  play;  and  now  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  the  mind  will  have  its  say.  Lectures  and  forums  will 
be  enlivened  by  people  from  far  places,  with  diverse  knowledge 
and  points  of  view.  The  Institute  of  International  Education  list 
is  striking:  Dr.  Julius  Curtius,  former  German  minister  for  foreign 
affairs;  Dr.  Fritz  Rager,  secretary  of  the  Austrian  Chamber  of 
Labor;  Victor  Andres  Belaunde  of  Peru,  former  professor  of  gov- 
ernment and  international  relations  at  the  University  of  San 
Marcos;  Alfred  W.  Flux  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade;  Clough 
Williams-Ellis,  president  of  the  Design  and  Industry  Association  of 
Kngland. 

This  season  the  Speakers  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion will  arrange  engagements  only  for  members  of  their  staff.  And 
well  they  may.  James  G.  McDonald  is  back  from  Italy,  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland;  Maxwell  Stewart  was  in  Russia;  and 
Mrs.  Vera  Micheles  Dean  in  Austria. 

Alden  G.  Alley  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association  faces  a  pretty 
full  program  on  his  return  from  Europe.  Last  year  he  traversed 
thirty-one  states,  making  some  four  hundred  addresses  between 
October  and  July. 

Of  course  William  B.  Feakins  is  sponsoring  many  important 
visitors,  among  them  Sir  Norman  Angell,  Prof.  Julian  Huxley, 
Jennie  Lee,  the  stimulating  young  ex-M.P.,  just  back  from  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  Russia;  Sir  Frederick  Whyte,  Baroness  Ishimoto, 
leader  of  the  feminist  movement  in  Japan,  who  is  coming  to 
America  for  the  first  time;  and  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  representative 
of  the  depressed  classes  of  India. 
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(ContinutJ  from  fsgt  567)  an  actual  preponderance  of  un- 
favorable judgments  wa»  the  one  which  advised  optimism,  which 
uid,  in  one  way  or  another,  that  everything  would  come  oat  all 
right  and  that  the  experience  was  wholesome  after  all.  But  the 
scores,  though  on  the  minus  side  of  zero,  were  just  barely  so.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  movement  was  toward  a  slightly  more 
consistent  rejection.  The  least  consistent  approval  was  of  the  state- 
ments against  governmental  action  and  this  approval  did  not  in- 
crease with  added  exposure  to  arguments  along  that  line. 

Out  of  the  six  classes  of  ideas  accepted  with  definite  consistency 
by  the  exfoitl  group  before  the  radio  series,  all  showed  an  increase 
in  consistency  after  the  series,  again  indicating  that  the  average 
person  grows  surer,  providing  he  was,  in  the  beginning,  inclined 
to  believe  such  statements.  There  was  a  similar  tendency,  though 
not  quite  so  marked,  on  the  pan  of  the  control  group. 

Where  the  individuals  were  reasonably  sure  that  a  given  general 
attitude,  such  as  protest  against  the  present  state  of  affairs  was  true 
or  justified,  they  were  likely  to  improve  the  consistency  of  that 
jde  as  a  result  of  experience.  But  there  was  no  instance  where 
a  positive  attitude  was  reversed,  or  a  very  uncertain  one  made 
highly  certain.  This  phase  of  our  study  agrees  with  the  earlier 
findings  that  those  ideas  are  most  readily  spread  which  are  already 
well  established  in  the  group. 

But  there  is  also  a  new  finding  which  emerges  at  this  point. 
Logically,  certain  of  our  classes  of  statements  would  seem  to  be  in 
opposition.  This  is  true  of  the  fro-stattu-quo  and  the  frotest  tcith- 
out  criticism  of  fresent  institution!.  One  represents  an  optimistic 
and  the  other  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  unemployment  situation. 
If  one  class  is  consistently  accepted  the  other  might  be  expected 
to  meet  consistent  rejection.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case.  Though  of 
all  classes  the  statements  of  protest  were  most  consistently  accepted, 
the  contrary  das*  was  but  barely  rejected.  Again,  governmental 
action  showed  a  highly  consistent  acceptance  by  the  exposed  group 
but  the  disapp'roval  of  governmental  action  was  also  accepted, 
though  much  less  consistently.  Additional  political  experience  im- 
proved the  consistency  of  the  pro-governmental-action  judgments, 
while  approval  of  the  logically  opposite  class  was  left  unchanged. 
The  same  result  was  obtained  from  the  exfoseJ  group  in  the  case 
of  the  individualistic  class  and  the  socialistic  class.  Both  were  ac- 
cepted to  begin  with,  but  the  socialistic  ideas  were  accepted  with 
considerably  more  consistency,  and  the  exposure  to  additional  po- 
litical experience  tended  to  increase  the  more  favored  of  these 
logically  opposed  ideas  and  to  do  little  to  the  less  favored. 


ONE  might  ask  how  honest  people  could  accept  logically  opposed 
sets  of  ideas.  The  answer  is,  I  think,  that  most  of  us  are  doing 
that  all  the  time.  During  the  World  War,  preachers  from  their  pul- 
pits told  us  in  one  breath  to  follow  the  ways  of  Christ  and  in  the 
other  to  crush  the  Germans.  A  recently  inspired  orator  told  the  voters 
what  a  great  economizer  President  Hoover  is  and  how  much  money 
he  has  given  to  save  the  farmers.  The  point  is  that  we  are  a  little 
inclined  to  accept  any  positive  and  not  plainly  ridiculous  statement. 
!  iam  James  once  referred  to  Wilhelm  Wundt  as  a  perfect  pro- 
fessor, because  he  had  an  opinion  on  every  subject  and,  having  an 
excellent  memory,  he  seldom  forgot  what  his  opinions  were.  But 
most  of  us  have  no  such  memories.  We  find  it  possible  to  applaud 
both  the  rugged  virtue  of  individual  thrift  and  the  idealism  of  the 
Economic  Plan.  On  election  night  in  November  1928  the  same 
crowd  in  Times  Square  cheered  lustily  and  impartially  for  Herbert 
Hoorer  and  for  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Yet  it  may  be  that  we  are  not 
mere  intellectual  weaklings  in  our  apparent  inconsistency;  the 
assumption  that  individualistic  and  socialistic  ideas  are  in  the  long 
run  logically  opposed  is  after  all  only  another  man-made  judgment. 
Our  present  experimental  results  offer  a  further  suggestion.  From 
two  apparently  opposed  set*  of  ideas  we  may  make  a  choice  without, 
ourselves,  admitting  it.  The  ideas  we  favor  may  be  handled  more 
consistently  and  that  consistency  may  show  ready  increase  in  the 
coarse  of  experience,  while  the  other  set  may  remain  indefinitely 
in  a  condition  of  lackadaisical  acceptance.  I  am  not  claiming  that 
the  whole-hearted  rejection  of  a  set  of  ideas  may  not  occasionally 
occur,  but  its  failure  to  occur  (Continued  OH  -page  570) 


HE  REIGNS  SUPREME... 
HIS  KINGDOM,  OUR  KITCHEN 


From  daylight  till  dark,  the  savory  domain  just  beyond  our 
dining  room  bustles  with  orderly  activity.  Rich  broths  simmer 
in  gleaming  stock-pots.  Ribs  of  beef  and  juicy  hams  bake  in 
deep,  hot  ovens.  In  one  corner  is  the  fragrance  of  apple  pie;  in 
another,  the  aroma  of  fresh-brewed  coffee.  And  reigning  over 
this  kingdom  is  an  amiable  sovereign  —  our  chef.* 

Like  a  wise  general,  he  marshals  his  forces  at  dawn.  In  fact, 
hours  before  you  leave  your  good  Statler  bed,  he  has  distributed 
his  carefully-planned  menus  to  the  cooks  at  their  various  stations 
. . .  issued  explicit  orders  for  the  day's  work  .  .  .  and  conferred 
with  all  his  assistants. 

And  then,  through  a  busy  morning  and  crowded  afternoon,  he 
keeps  a  trained  eye  on  even-thing.  He  watches  the  roasts  as  they 
come  to  a  golden  brown  .  . .  tastes  the  sauces  and  salad  dressings 
. .  .  samples  the  vegetables.  For,  you  see,  he's  determined  that 
nothing  shall  leave  his  kitchen  unless  it  meets  the  high  standard 

of  Statler  cooking. 


And  because  he's  an  efficient 
manager,  as  well  as  a  famous 
chef,  everything  moves  on 
schedule  in  his  department. 
That's  why  Statler  food  comes 
to  you  hot  when  it  should  be 
hot,  coM  when  it  should  be  cold 
—  in  a  word,  deliriously  pre- 
pared, perfectly  served. 

To  his  genius  for  devising 
menus  that  abound  with  your 
favorite  dishes  .  .  .  and  his 
expert  supervision  ...  we  owe 
much  of  our  reputation  for 
mastering  the  art  of  American 
Cookery.  And  we're  proud  of 
him.  He,  in  turn,  is  proud  of 
his  contribution  to  Statler 
service.  For,  like  all  our  em- 
ployees, his  ambition  is  to 
please  and  to  satisfy  the  thous- 
ands who  come  to  our  hotels 
month  after  month  to  dine  — 
and  to  be  housed. 


of  Statler  stockholders 
are  employees. 


HOiaS  STATIC R 

where  ''The  gueit  it   aliravx   right" 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO 


CLI VI  LAND 


in 


DETROIT 


ST.    LOUIS 


NEW     YORK, 
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f/ofe/  Penny/mnia 


talk  turkey 


DECLARE  a  moratorium  on  bother  and  fuss, 
come  and  have  your  Thanksgiving  in  <  ',lml- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  and  Atlantic  City.  If  that 
old  reliable  appetite  is  jaded,  the  tonic  sea 
air  and  the  sunshine  will  whip  it  to  a  keen  edge 
.  .  .  and  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  will  satisfy  it 
so  completely  that  you'll  feel  set  up  for  weeks. 

A  brisk  walk  along  the  Boardwalk  in  the 
morning.  Golf  on  one  of  our  nearby  courses. 
Or  perhaps  a  ride  on  the  beach.  Dinner  .  .  . 
and  such  a  dinner!  ...  at  your  own  family 
table.  That's  a  real  Thanksgiving.  Turkey  .  .  . 
and  no  trouble.  Festivity  .  .  .  yet  no  confusion. 

It  will  be  an  exhilarating  week-end,  full  of 
many  pleasant  hours.  For  besides  the  stimu- 
lating out-of-doors  there  are  game  rooms,  a 
gymnasium,  squash  courts,  health  baths,  enter- 
tainments, and  Sandy  Cove,  the  children's  play- 
room, right  in  the  hotel.  And  over  all  is  the 
homelike  spirit  that  makes  people  come  with 
their  families  year  after  year  to  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall. 

Winter  rates,  lowest  in  years.  Write  for 
literature. 

American    and    European    Plans 


C  HA  L  F  O  N  T  E  - 
HA  t>D  ON    HA  LL 

ATLANTIC         CITY 

Leeds     and    Li  p  pine  o  tt    Company 


(Continued,  from  fage  569)  does  not  mean  that  a  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  contrary  ideas  is  impossible.  It  would  simply  seem, 
to  judge  from  the  public  involved  in  this  experiment,  that  minds 
work  much  more  readily  in  the  positive  than  in  the  negative 
direction. 


CEMENT  RAILROADS 
(Continued  from  page  542) 


another  name  for  what  elsewhere  I  have  called  the  "insulated 
highway"  or  the  "townless  highway."  (Insulate  the  highway  from 
the  town,  and  the  town  from  the  highway — divorce  transport  and 
residence.)  But  the  word  highway  has  worn  grooves  in  our  minds 
that  cannot  seem  to  be  effaced  while  this  spelling  is  retained. 
Many  people  clearly  see  the  need  of  divorcing  residence  from 
transport  but  cannot  seem  to  see  it  on  anything  whose  name  is 
"highway."  It  is  all  right,  they  say,  upon  a  "railway."  Very  well 
then,  call  it  railway — one  of  cement  instead  of  steel. 

The  cement  railway  (to  be  a  real  railway)  must  be  insulated 
from  the  towns.  But  the  abandoned  rail  line  in  many  cases  pene- 
trates the  town.  If  then  such  line  is  used  as  the  base  for  our  new 
thoroughfare  how  shall  the  latter  be  properly  divorced  from  local 
traffic  and  residence?  One  way  is  to  relocate  the  line  and  make  a 
bypass  around  the  town.  The  other  way  is  to  retain  (by  bridges, 
underpasses  or  guarded  crossings)  the  original  separate  (insulated) 
condition  of  the  former  railroad  thoroughfare. 

Are  all  steel  railroads,  then,  to  be  in  time  converted  to  cement? 
By  no  means.  The  transcontinental  train,  whether  of  Pullmans  or 
of  box  cars,  has,  in  my  own  opinion,  come  to  stay.  Two  land  routes 
should  be  always  open  to  the  long-distance  traveller — one  of  steel, 
one  of  cement.  It  is  the  local  train,  on  branch  line  or  minor  division, 
that  is  rapidly  disappearing.  So  the  abandoned  railway  line  has 
joined  the  cohorts  of  our  great  American  problems. 

And  what  about  it?  Must  the  abandoned  line  become  wholly  a 
liability — something  merely  to  be  junked?  Or  may  it  be  an  asset 
in  our  evolution?  Is  it  indeed  doomed  to  archaelogy — to  be 
classed  among  the  Indian  Mounds?  Or  may  it  be  the  base  for  a  new 
way  of  transport  and  of  life? 

Look  at  the  map  on  page  542.  Here  are  some  outcroppings  in 
New  England.  Here  are  possible  intimations  of  three  main  routes 
from  the  locality  of  Boston — west,  north,  southwest.  Westward  is 
the  old  Central  Massachusetts  Rairoad — lately  abandoned  for 
passenger  service  from  Oakdale  to  Northampton;  northward  the 
one-time  Nashua,  Acton  &  Boston,  now  with  rails  and  ties  departed ; 
southwest  (spanning  a  gap  from  Boston  toward  New  York)  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  abandoned  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

Suppose  we  should  remodel  one  of  these  old  railroads — convert 
it  from  iron  to  cement.  Of  course  its  roadway  would  need  widening 
(perhaps  parallel  roadways  needed)  ;  of  course  some  new  bridges 
must  be  built;  of  course  the  cut-off  and  the  bypass  here  and  there; 
and  such  of  course  must  all  cost  money.  Yes,  yes  of  course.  But 
never  mind  these  yet.  First  squint  your  eyes  across  this  map  and 
get  the  picture. 

Here  in  this  middle  ground,  like  old  metal  on  the  dump-heap 
of  a  passing  industry,  lie  these  firm  foundations  of  a  possibility. 
Once  made  and  tested  and  found  not  wanting  their  extensions 
would  follow  as  incidents  of  history.  We  need  not  plot  their  courses; 
we  but  suggest  their  general  directions — toward  hub  and  away — 
with  a  few  straight  arrows  on  the  map  of  New  England.  Build  one 
line — from  Coventry  to  Waterbury — as  the  middle  stretch  from 
Boston  to  New  York:  its  flagrant  contrast  with  the  makeshift  things 
at  either  end  would  save  ten  weary  years  of  talk.  It  matters  little  if 
it  be  done  by  private  enterprise  or  public.  The  point  is  that  it 
would  be  something  not  a  "highway"  (as  we  use  the  word  today), 
something  not  to  scavenge  on  (with  bungalow  and  road-stand), 
something  not  accessible  (except  to  its  essential  use  of  transport). 

The  point  is  that  it  would  be,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time — a 
railway. 
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Loyola  University 

School  of  Social  Work 

Chicago 


Professional  courses  for  education  and  train- 
ing for  social  work  are  offered,  which,  for 
graduate  students,  lead  to  the  Master's  degree. 

Undergraduate  students  with  two  years  of 
college  work  who  otherwise  qualify,  may 
enter  the  course  as  candidates  for  the  Bache- 
lor's degree. 


\\  INTER  QUARTER  OPENS 
JVM   VKY  2,  1933 


Bullttinj  andf*rtb*r  information  on 


28  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


SOCIAL  ENGINEERING 

To  the  trained  social  worker,  social  engineering  is  not  a 
phrase,  but  a  daily  opportunity  and  inspiration.  The  social 
worker  whose  work  is  with  the  Jews  of  America  must  be 
trained  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  peculiar  problems 
that  spring  from  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Jewish 
individual  and  community  in  relation  to  the  American 
environment. 

College  graduates  and  those  about  to  be 
graduated  should  look  carefully  into  the 
advantages,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  of 

Jewish  Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

A  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  the  academic 
year,  1933-34,  will  be  available  for  especially  qualified 
candidates.  The  school  grants  the  Master's  and  Doctor's 
degrees. 


For  full  information  u-rite  to 
The  Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


3Hmbemtp  of  Cfjtcago 

School  of  Social   mrtncr    a&immstratton 

Academic  Year  1932-33 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  3,  1933 
Spring  Quarter  begins  April  3,  1933 
Summer  Quarter  begins  June  19,  1933 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted 
as  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree 


Announcements  on  request 


Simmons'  College 

of  Social 


Professional  Training  in 
Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

Address 
THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  for  Travelers 


Health 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster.  President; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Acting  Director.  Represents 
co-operative  efforts  of  member  Societies  in  ex- 
tending chain  of  service  points  and  in  improving 
standards  of  work.  Supported  by  Societies, 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To  improve 
child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct  investigation 
in  local  communities;  to  advise  on  administra- 
tion; to  furnish  information.  Annual  membership, 
$2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly 
publication.  "The  American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION   OF  COMMUNITY 
CHESTS    AND    COUNCILS— 

1815  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  — 125  East  46th  Street.  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL   SAGE    FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical 
and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important 
results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  beUer  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION —  Alice  L.  Edwards,  Executive 
Secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  on 
home,  school,  institution  and  community.  Pub- 
lishes monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics; 
office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  of  Business  Manager,  101  East  20th  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC.  —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  prevent 
destitution,  disease  and  social  deterioration;  to 
amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  control;  to  render 
safe,  reliable  contraceptive  information  accessible 
to  all  married  persons.  Annual  membership, 
$2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) . 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD 
OF  HEARING,  INC.  —  Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming  or- 
ganizations. President,  Austin  A.  Hayden,  M.D., 
Chicago;  Executive  Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright, 
1537-35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  edu- 
cation, to  combat  prostitution  and  sex  delin- 
quency; to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign 
against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in 
organization  of  state  and  local  social-hygiene 
programs.  Annual  membership  dues  $2.00  in- 
cluding monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general 
director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Secretary;  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  dis- 
ease, mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly. 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin," 
monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     THE 
PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Cams,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  Elea- 
nor P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical 
and  pedagogical  knowledge  and  disseminates 
practical  information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  available 
on  request. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL    SERVICE,     INC. 

—Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  Am- 
erican Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National 
office,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  District 
office  (for  social  work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be  adver- 
tised to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 
column  of  Survey  Graphic  and  Midmonthly. 

RATES: — 75c  a  line  (actual) 
for  four  insertions. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Frank  J.  Bruno,  President.  St. 
Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary;  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  June  11-17,  1933.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION— 703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  President;  H.  S.  Braucher,  Sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS — 105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  23  national  women's  home  misi 
sion  boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally . 

Anne    Seesholtz,     Executive    Secretary    and 

Director,  Indian  Work. 

Migrant   Work,    Edith   E.    Lowry,   Secretary 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Paist,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary;  Miss 
Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  organization 
maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries  for  advisory 
service  in  relation  to  the  work  of  1,273  local 
Y.W.C.A.'a  in  the  United  States  with  indus- 
trial, business,  student,  foreign  born,  Indian, 
colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  63  American 
secretaries  at  work  in  35  centers  in  12  countries 
in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rates:  Display:  30  cents  a  line.  14  agate  line*  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
eight  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.50.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions:  10%  on 
.  Address  Advertising  Department. 


TO-,  ALGONQUIN  4-749O         THE    SURVEY 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WOtKEKS  WANTED 


WANTED:  trained,  experienced  caseworker  for 
Jrirish  Child  Placing  Agency.  Midwest.  7092  Sumvrr. 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  for  CMC  work  with  boy»  six- 
teen 10  twenty  years.  Experience  required,  and  a  gradu- 
atc  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  preferred. 
Reply  to  H.  B..  P.  O.  Box  105.  Madison  Square  Sta- 
tion. New  York  ' 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOCNG  MAX  (27).  coDese  gradu 
Isaillnlinnsl  and  CMC  worker.  Dean* 
ti«nt  worker  or  with  Tiateleis  Aid, 
anywhere-   7066  Sumvrr. 


to  locate 


MAN.  experie 
publicity,    lobbying. 


cd  in  field  work,  promotion, 
secretarial    work.    etc..    seeks 


position  with  hve  organization.  7067  Sumvrr. 

KD:  Position  as  medical  social  worker  or 
visitor.  Special  training  and  five  years 
•ployed.  TOM  SVKVBT. 


Yt-rXG  MAN.  M.A.  Columbia  University,  ma- 
in 


POSITION  as  Secretary  —  Stenographer  —  Typist, 
with  social  organization,  desired  by  competent,  wide- 
Good  references. 


ii        i  il  1 11      i   I     iinaasi  •    wasiwtw,n      I 

,  cxpenaicca  yvxomS  ^nmamML.  i 
ble  .mmediately .  TOM  Swmvnr 


QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOXFOSATCD 


S  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW  TO  RK. 
TEUrHONl  —  SABCUCr    1-»«S3 

A  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Agency 

Specializing  in  the 
Planning,  Preparation 

and  Production 
of  Mail  Campaigns 


Your  Own  Agency 


Thii  is  the 

sponsored   jointly   by  the 

uon   of    Social    Workers    and    the 

Organixation     for     Public     Health 

Nsrlonsl  Non-profit  making 

BooUtt  ml  ufom  request 


National 

Nursing. 


130  East  22nd  St. 


(Agency) 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Lerinfam  2-O677 

We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  profusion--!  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographer!. 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  worker*. 
settlement  directors:  research,  immigration. 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  ! 
She  is  adaptable,  good  tempered,  wefl  educated. 


_.Hx*a««- 

.  No  speciaBst  but  an  ao- 
some  job  that  has  been 
m  tbut  she  can  do  to  your 
•dvaatage  and  —  inodentauy  hen?  TOW  SU*Y«T. 

TO  AUTHORS 

Woman  writer  would  like  to  collaborate  in  the 
prepsncion  of  manuscripts.  Broad  cultural  experience. 
Good  knowledge  of  social  service  and  international 
ssuitsstms  here  and  abroad.  Typist.  Wil  go  any- 
where. 7091  Suxnr. 


WOMAN 

1   i 


.  thoroughly  experienced 
position   as 

7O93SUXVEY. 


TRAINED   SOCIAL   WORKER 
tree  position  Wide  experience  a* 


;  -.  » 


tree  posi 
and  in  C 


Case  Work.  70/0  SCKVET. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECLTTVi;  AVAILABLE 


trawr.  Highest  references.  7082  SUBVKY. 

PERSONAL 
WiO  the  lady  from  Farfo  who  wrote  to  an  adrer- 


APARTMENT  WANTED 


R  TWO  ROOM  APARTMENT, 
and  bath.  Lower  New  York.  Furnished.  $40. 
i  4-7490.  Ext.  4. 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We  have  tamtiltif  equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  yowr 

Mimeo£raphin£ 


If  TOO  win  umsticate  yen  win  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  ckeaptr 
than  you  can  is  your  own  •J*<^^ 

Let  BM  trlimtli  on  jour  u*a  jot 

Webster  Letter  Addressing  & 
Mailing  Company 

34th  Street  at  8th  Areoue 
ME  iafiw.  3-1473 


PUBLICITY  SERVICE 


V    r    r    ¥-k     NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WELFARE 
->    t    t,    If    Acenoa    an    buriac    our    LISTS 

MONEY  ;,,.„< 

9  New 

3x5    index    ctrdi    as    ordered. 
Ask  pries*.  Paasoty  Swnc. 


SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

Groccriti 


Hudson  and  North  Moore  Screets 
New  York 


HAVE  YOU 
AN  OPENING 

for  a  man  who  will  shortly  be  available;  a  man 
who  should  be  a  decided  asset  to  your  work.  He 
possusts  the  fortunate  combination  of  a  Tast 
business  IIM  fcsjuund  and  a  rich  experience  in 
social  work  and  public  affairs.  A  craduate  of 
Harvard  CoDeoe  and  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
39  yean  old.  Full  of  vision  and  energy.  Jewish. 
' 


Married.  Afreeabte 
lone  as  the  job  offer 


to 


Osfctv  si  (cnoioc  opportunity. 
He  knows  social  work  and  orgamraiioo  pr  ob- 

Icrfil.    His  isi^tmr^l  tfWOUlC  was  yaittwyj  at  Hull 

House.  f^if-mr  and  M  Hale  House.  Boston.  He 
was  the  leader  of  Junior  Activities  at  Temple 
Emann-EL.  New  York  from  1920-1924.  He 
served  as  sssjsnnr  to  the  Director  of  Organi- 
xation  in  two  Pr>sirt»ntul  Campaigns,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  was  issi stint  to  the  Director  of 
Organisation.  American  Red  Cross.  N.  E.  Div. 
For  two  years  he  was  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Indus! rid  Conference  Board  in  etixiosnic 
research  work.  For  the  past  10  years  be  has 
******  a  — itfnrul  business  enterprise,  in  charge 
of  nianagement.  sales,  advertising,  publicity,  etc. 

His  record  win  be  backed  by  the  highest  testi- 
monials. May  we  put  yon  in  touch  with  him? 
Replies  will  be  treated  in  confidence. 


Box  7085  Surrey 


PAMPHLETS 

Rates:  "Sc  per  line  for  4  insertions 


Yes.  You  CAM  STILL  GET  THAT  PAMPHLET.  The  Sex 
Side  of  Life.  An  Explanation  for  Youna  People 
BT  MAIT  WAX*  DENNETT.  35  CENTS  A  COPT.  3  re* 
$1.00.  Order  from  the  Author:  81  Singer  Street. 
Astoria,  L.  I..  New  York  City. 


PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing;  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 
450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mental  Hygiene:  quarterly:  $3.00  a  year:  published 
by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York. 


Do  You  Need 

Institution  Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic  Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel  Managers 

Industrial  Welfare  Workers 

Recreation  Workers 

Boys'  Club  Workers 

Girls'  Club  Workers 

Social  Case  Workers 

Office  Executives 

An  ad  in  the  Survey's  classified  de- 
partment will  bring  results.  Rates: 
8c  a  word,  minimum  charge  $1.50 
an  insertion. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  E-  19  St.  ."Uw  York 
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OF  WAR  DEBTS  AND  OTHER  MENACES 


(Continued from  page  556) 


The  point  commonly  overlooked  in  discussions  of  this  tangled 
subject  is  that  these  debts  ensued,  as  the  authors  put  it,  "not  from 
productive  economic  developments  but  from  the  destructive 
processes  of  the  war."  Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
loans  were  for  post-war  purposes,  they  were  made  and  in  large  part 
used,  for  ends  coherently  related  to  the  catastrophe,  unproductive 
economically,  in  small  degree  self-extinguishing.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  open-minded  reader,  whatever  his  previous  belief,  or 
political  prepossessions,  will  find  it  impossible  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  attempts  by  the  United  States  or  any  other  of  the 
creditor  nations  to  collect  these  debts  in  the  past  have  served  and  in 
the  future  will  serve: 

.  .  .  only  to  impede  the  restoration  of  international  economic  equi- 
librium and  world  prosperity.  While  the  obliteration  of  the  war  debts 
would  not  solve  all  the  manifold  difficulties  under  which  the  world 
is  laboring,  economic  analysis  leads  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  world  prosperity  will  be  ren- 
dered much  easier  if  the  disorganizing  effects  of  the  war-debt  payments 
are  eliminated  once  and  for  all. 

It  is  made  unmistakably  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
war-debts  that  bedevil  the  situation;  also  that  the  United  States 
has  not  been  unwarranted  in  its  contention  that  the  debts  owing 
to  it  have  no  legal  connection  with  the  collection  by  its  debtors  of 
their  claims  against  Germany  or  against  each  other.  Nevertheless  it 
is  maintained  that 

.  .  .  while  there  is  no  legal  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  ob- 
ligations, either  inherently  or  as  a  result  of  accepted  agreement,  there 
is  between  them  so  important  an  economic  relationship  that  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  problem  have  very  little  realistic  significance.  .  .  . 

In  practice,  moreover,  the  tendency  of  our  own  executive  policy 
has  been  inevitably  "toward  an  articulation  of  debt  payments  with 
reparation  receipts";  and  since  Lausanne  the  virtual  removal  of 
reparations  from  the  picture  "renders  inevitable  a  reconsideration 
of  the  existing  war-debt  agreements."  But  it  goes  further,  and  makes 
self-evident  that  there  must  be  radical  modifications  in  our  trade 
policies. 

The  argument  that  our  export  trade  is  unimportant  and  has  no  real 
bearing  upon  our  prosperity  sounds  plausible,  but  is  fundamentally 
erroneous.  The  assumption  that  domestic  trade  could  be  expanded 
simultaneously  with  the  curtailment  of  foreign  trade  is  without  foun- 
dation. On  the  contrary,  a  decline  in  foreign  trade  inevitably  carries 
with  it  also  a  decline  in  domestic  trade.  .  .  .  There  never  was  a  more 
complete  economic  fallacy  than  the  one  now  prevalent — that  this 
country  can  turn  its  back  on  Europe  and  prosper  by  so  doing. 

I  regret  that  space  limitations  preclude  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  this  incomparable  study;  I  can  only  commend  it  without 
reservation  to  those  who  would  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
this,  the  most  important  as  it  is  (with  special  reference  to  our 
political  conditions)  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  with  which 
the  next  administration  at  Washington  will  have  to  contend. 

WITH  several  other  books,  hardly  less  valuable  as  contribu- 
tions to  general  background  in  these  perplexing  times,  I 
should  have  liked  to  deal  in  more  than  a  cursory  manner.  I  can 
only  mention  such  for  instance  as  Sir  Arthur  Sailer's  admirable, 
Recovery:  The  Second  Effort  (Century,  $3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic),  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  thirteen-years-after 
surveys  the  fields  of  economics,  finance,  political  security,  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  war,  and  like  the  Brookings  study  empha- 
sizes the  complete  revolution  ensuing  therefrom  in  the  nature  and 
necessities  of  international  relationships.  Sir  Arthur  ranks  very  high 
among  international  economists.  From  its  beginning  until  a  short 
time  ago  he  has  been  head  of  the  economic  and  finance  section  of 
the  League  of  Nations ;  was  secretary  of  the  British  Department  of 
the  Supreme  Economic  Council  in  1919,  and  served  as  general 
secretary  of  the  Reparations  Commission  in  1920-22. 

Here  also  is  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  by  Walter 
Lippmann  in  collaboration  with  William  O.  Scroggs,  director  of 
information  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations;  a  panoramic 


survey,  more  particularly  of  the  year  193  I  in  international  develop- 
ments; published  for  the  Council  by  Harper  &  Bros.  ($3  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic).  This  book  is  especially  suitable  for  the  lay 
reader. 

More  than  passing  praise  ought  to  go  to  Allen  H.  Eaton  of  the 
Sage  Foundation  staff  for  his  Immigrant  Gifts  to  American  Life 
(Russell  Sage  Foundation,  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic).  In 
these  days  of  no  immigration  whatever  and  of  stupidity,  both  of- 
ficial and  general,  in  the  treatment  of  our  alien  population  and 
visitors,  it  is  uncommonly  pleasant  to  see,  and  in  so  beautiful  an 
example  of  book-making,  an  exhibit  of  what  we  owe  to  our  foreign- 
.born  people.  As  Mr.  Eaton  says,  "if  in  the  necessity  to  limit  our 
immigration  we  have  lost  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  precious 
traditions,  perhaps  we  can  find  a  substitute  for  our  loss  by  consciously 
setting  about  to  discover  and  conserve  the  best  qualities  which  our 
immigrants  have  brought  and  are  bringing  from  their  homelands." 
A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is  devoted,  with  charming  illustra- 
tions, some  of  them  magnificently  colored,  to  describing  the  ex- 
hibitions of  old-world  arts  and  crafts  held  in  various  American 
cities;  with  helpful  information  about  how  to  organize  and  conduct 
such  exhibitions. 

T)ERHAPS  the  greatest  test  in  its  history  of  the  political  courage, 
JL  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  League  of  Nations  faces  it  now 
in  the  report  of  the  Lytton  Commission  upon  the  Sino-Japanese 
problem  in  Manchuria.  That  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of 
Lytton,  formerly  viceroy  of  India,  Gen.  Henri  Edouard  Claudel, 
inspector-general  of  colonies  and  member  of  the  Superior  War 
Council  of  France,  Count  Luigi  Aldrovandi-Marescotti  of  Italy, 
Dr.  Heinrich  Schnee,  formerly  governor-general  of  the  German 
colonies,  and  Major-General  Frank  McCoy  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  (appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations  as  an 
individual)  undeniably  has  taken  the  rampant  Japanese  bull  by  the 
horns,  at  the  same  time  mincing  no  words  about  the  irresponsibility 
and  bad  faith  of  China. 

The  report  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  League;  candid,  fair 
and  constructive.  Its  fulfilment  in  good  faith  undoubtedly  would 
go  far  to  compose  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  threatening  situations 
in  the  world.  Japan,  however,  by  the  mouth  of  its  dominating 
militarists  and  politicians,  is  (at  this  writing)  truculently  uncom- 
promising. By  her  lawless  creation  and  defiant  recognition  of  the 
pseudo-independent  state  of  Manchukuo,  she  has  put  herself  in  a 
position  from  which  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  and  humiliating 
to  recede.  Yet — assuming  fearlessly  vigorous  procedure  by  the 
League — she  will  have  to  do  so  soon  or  late;  or  outlaw  herself 
from  the  family  of  the  nations.  In  this  business  the  United  States 
already  has  aligned  itself  irrevocably  with  or  even  beyond  the  posi- 
tion represented  by  the  Lytton  report.  The  situation  is  immensely 
complex  and  difficult;  its  solution  requires  the  best  resources  of  in- 
ternational wisdom  and  at  the  last  will  show  how  far  civilization  is 
able  to  control  its  unruly  membership.  Incidentally  it  threatens  the 
complete  ruin  of  Japan. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  outcome  in  detail  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  dramatic,  not  to  say  fantastic  method  of  effectuat- 
ing his  convictions  by  threatening — and  beginning — suicide  by 
starvation,  he  has  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  detestable  institution  of 
the  "Untouchables"  in  India,  portending  the  liberation  from  that 
ancient  scandal  against  humanity  of  some  sixty  million  persons — 
equivalent  to  half  the  population  of  the  United  States — doomed  in 
the  act  and  fact  of  birth  to  existence  and  social  esteem  on  a  par 
with  that  of  loathsome  animals,  cursed  in  ancestry  and  posterity 
forever.  The  British  government  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
having  cut  this  knot  so  promptly  upon  the  appearance  of  agree- 
ment between  Gandhi  and  the  representatives  of  the  Untouchables 
and  the  higher-caste  Hindus.  The  act  will  be  long  in  bearing  full 
fruit,  but  Gandhi  has  seen  the  blossoming,  and  he  has  demonstrated 
gorgeously  the  power  of  one  man's  determination,  without  the  use 
of  any  violence  (except  to  and  in  his  own  person)  to  overthrow  a 
great  evil  among  men. 
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,50  They  Say 


W 


E  AMERICANS  have  not  become  very  expert  in  dealing 
with  hard  times. — Newton  D.  Baker,  Cleveland. 

Better  business  will  come  when  the  unemployed  change  their 
attitude  toward  life. — Roger  W.  Babsott,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

We  cannot  prevent  children  from  thinking  us  fools  by  merely 
forbidding  them  to  utter  their  thoughts. — Bertrand  Russell. 

I  view  adolescence  in  its  purest  form  in  my  henhouse. — 
Dr.  A.  Warren  Stearns,  Massachusetts  State  Commissioner  of 
Correction. 

To  throw  the  rascal  in  jail  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  also 
extremely  expensive. — Frank  Bane,  American  Public  Welfare 
Association. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  nearly  all  students  enter  college  and  not 
a  few  leave  college  without  having  mastered  the  art  of  reading. 
— Prof.  Leal  A.  H  alley,  Car  let  on  College,  Minn. 

Let  a  man  get  a  reputation  for  managing  a  successful  busi- 
ness and  the  world  of  committee  appointers  will  beat  a  path  to 
his  door. — F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

World  society  was  not  created  by  any  plan  but  by  sticking  little 
bits  of  things  together  from  time  to  time.— Chester  I.  Barnard, 
chairman  Emergency  Employment  Commission,  New  Jersey. 

Our  goal:  Work  for  all  who  can  work;  to  each  the  fruit 
of  his  work;  help  for  all  who  can't  work;  hell  for  those  who 
won't  vrork,— Oscar  Ameringer  in  The  American  Guardian. 

The  road  back  to  civil  life  is  a  hard  one  for  any  criminal 
for  society  punishes  for  crime  but  it  is  hard  to  get  it  to  believe 
in  atonement. — Prof.  Andrew  A.  Bruce,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Saner  living  has  undoubtedly  lowered  the  deathrate.  .  .  . 
All  of  which  has  been  happily  unfortunate  for  the  mortician. — 
Wilbur  M.  Krieger,  executive  secretary,  National  Selected 
Morticians. 

We  are  not  quite  so  glib  as  we  were  a  year  or  so  ago  in 
seeing  naught  but  evil  in  the  English  dole  and  that  without 
knowing  much  about  its  real  purpose  and  workings. — William 
H.  Matthews,  New  York. 

Organized  nursing  is  most  humbly  admitting  that  the 
job  of  nursing  this  country  as  it  should  and  some  day  will  be 
nursed  is  really  just  begun. — Mary  M.  Roberts,  RJf.,  editor, 
American  Journal  of  Nursing. 

The  nnneeded  employe  on  the  government  payroll  is  in  effect 
a  public  pensioner,  and  if  he  has  to  be  taken  care  of  he  should 
be  taken  care  of  as  an  unemployed  man  and  not  as  a  political 
favorite. — Walter  Lifpmann. 

Politics,  even,  needs  skill  in  case  work.  This  method  is  a* 
fundamental  as  the  approach  to  knowledge  itself.  Science  in 
all  its  branches,  when  you  come  down  to  the  essential  unit,  is 
case  work. — Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Boston. 

It  is  the  function  of  social  work  to  preach  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  that  the  point  of  orientation  for  all  economic  and  po- 
litical systems  is  the  well-being  of  the  human;  that  everything 
else  is  a  means  to  this  end. — Arch  Mandel,  Dayton,  O. 

In  evaluating  proposals  for  the  collective  control  of  economic 
activity  we  ought  carefully  to  distinguish  between  those  whose 
intent  is  the  control  of  riches  and  those  whose  intent  is  the  control 
of  poverty. — Prof.  William  P.  Montague,  Columbia  University. 

This  great  new  profession  [social  work]  must  not  and  can- 
not be  revolutionary  but  equally  emphatically  it  should  not  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  bulwark  of  the  status  quo  or  a 
defender  of  all  the  vested  interests  of  the  present. — C.  M .  Book- 
man, Cincinnati. 

I  don't  see  eye  to  eye  with  those  who  start  with  children': 
playgrounds  when  they  begin  budget-cutting.  Of  course  they 
soon  find  they  are  wrong  in  doing  so  but  a  little  reflection  in 
advance  would  have  told  them  that. — Police  Commissioner 
Mulrooney,  Neva  York. 
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Hail  Helen  Keller 

THIS  year  Helen  Keller,  last  year  Jane  Addams — The 
Survey  has  no  quarrel  with  the  honorable  committee 
which  designates  the  recipient  of  the  annual  Achievement 
Award  of  The  Pictorial  Review,  an  award  which,  along  with 
many  kind  words,  carries  the  neat  sum  of  $5000.  And  $5000, 
as  any  one  wfll  admit,  does,  in  these  days,  butter  parsnips. 
The  award  was  made  to  Miss  Keller  for  "her  constant  devo- 
tion, through  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  down  to  the 
present  day,  to  the  cause  of  those  who  like  herself  were  de- 
prived of  sight  and  hearing."  Of  the  active  and  effective  quality 
of  that  devotion  there  can  be  no  question.  But  Miss  Keller's 
service  goes  beyond  her  participation  in  events.  Her  achieve- 
ment is  not  only  in  doing  but  in  being.  She  is  a  person  but  she 
is  also  a  demonstration.  Thus  the  award  to  her  becomes  a 
recognition  of  the  courage  and  resolution  of  everyone  who  like 
Helen  Keller  breaks  through  the  limitations  of  cruel  physical 
handicap  into  the  fullness  of  free  active  life. 

Keep  the  Health  Line  Whole 

O  PEAKING  before  the  recent  Washington  meeting  of  the 
^  American  Public  Health  Association  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin, 
retiring  president  of  the  Association,  and  Dr.  Carl  E.  Buck, 
field  director,  gave  urgent  warnings  against  curtailing  health 
work.  So  far  the  effects  of  economic  depression  have  not  been 
apparent  in  the  general  statistics.  Illness  and  general  death 
rates  have  never  been  lower  in  this  country  than  during  the 
current  year.  That  record  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing,  but  it  gives 
no  ground  for  presuming  that  economic  depression  has  a  fa- 
vorable effect  upon  health  or  that  any  community  can  afford  to 
slacken  its  efforts.  This  year  has  been  favored  in  weather  and 
by  the  absence  of  widespread  epidemics  of  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia against  which  we  have  little  preventive  power,  Dr. 
Dublin  pointed  out,  but  he  believes  that  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  favorable  showing  has  been  the  continued  and 
effective  work  of  health  departments,  the  medical  profession 
and  the  social  agencies.  We  are  still  reaping  the  benefits  of  past 
years'  efforts  and  well-being;  there  is  always  a  lag  between 
the  circumstances  that  favor  the  development  of  illness  and 
the  appearance  of  the  resulting  illness  in  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  tables.  Already  for  some  groups  of  people  and  in 
some  places  danger  signals  are  apparent.  Through  the  tubercu- 


losis deathrate  for  the  whole  country  declined  in  1931,  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  reported  an  increase  in  thir- 
teen large  cities,  among  them  places  as  widely  scattered  as 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Seattle,  St.  Louis,  Portland,  Dallas, 
Akron,  Syracuse  and  Kansas  City.  The  momentum  of 
improvement  which  shows  in  the  general  figures  conceals 
the  misfortunes  that  have  hit  some  of  those  at  the  bottom.  An 
instance  is  detailed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (p.  606)  in  the  story 
of  New  York,  where  the  tuberculosis  deathrate  for  the  whole 
city  showed  a  decline,  though  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
there  was  an  increase,  due  in  turn  to  the  high  rates  in  four  of 
the  poorest  districts.  "We  have  had  to  lop  off  many  activities 
essential  to  health,"  Dr.  Buck  declared,  "and  unfortunately 
those  which  have  been  most  seriously  affected  are  child  wel- 
fare and  public-health  nursing,  which  are  the  most  vitally  im- 
portant of  all."  The  immediate  result  may  not  be  a  dramatic 
change,  but  the  ultimate  effect,  if  curtailment  continues,  can- 
not be  avoided.  "Let  no  one  be  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  false 
security  based  upon  the  present  deathrate,"  he  added.  "That 
is  something  to  be  thankful  for,  but  it  will  constitute  an  added 
danger  if  any  one  is  led  to  believe  thereby  that  a  very  real 
danger  does  not  now  exist  with  even  greater  dangers  in  store." 

Corporation  Givers 

As  WELCOME  to  harassed  community  chest  folk  as 
flowers  in  spring  was  the  recent  ruling  of  the  U.  S. 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  liberalizing  its  policy  in  relation  to 
deduction  from  income-tax  returns  of  corporation  contributions 
to  community  funds  and  like  organizations,  and  declaring  its 
intention  to  be  "as  liberal  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
statute"  in  treating  such  contributions.  The  Bureau  has  pre- 
viously held  that  corporations,  in  order  to  deduct  their  chari- 
table contributions  from  gross  income,  must  show  a  direct 
benefit  flowing  to  the  corporation  from  the  contribution  and 
must  produce  evidence  that  "increased  business  did  result." 
The  new  ruling  declares  specifically  that  a  deduction  is  per- 
missible "if  the  taxpayer  corporation  can  show  that  it  reason- 
ably contemplated  a  financial  return  commensurate  with  the 
payment  and  was  motivated  by  such  expectation  of  a  financial 
return  in  making  the  payment."  One  further  important  quota- 
tion from  the  ruling  is  that  among  the  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered in  allowing  the  deduction  of  a  corporation's  contribu- 
tion are  "the  size  of  the  contribution  as  compared  with  the 
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taxpayer's  business,  and  whether  such  contribution  or  payment 
bore  reasonable  relationship  to  the  taxpayer's  enterprise." 

This  ruling  of  the  Bureau,  which  transfers  the  burden  of 
proof  from  hard  and  fast  figures  to  honest  expectations,  came 
at  an  opportune  moment  when  a  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  thrown  a  good  deal  of  dust  into 
the  situation  in  relation  to  corporation  contributions  for  un- 
employment relief.  The  case  in  question  challenged  the  right 
of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  to  charge  a  contribu- 
tion for  unemployment  relief  to  operating  expenses,  thereby 
bringing  it  into  the  category  on  which  rates  are  based.  The 
Commission  in  its  decision  affirmed  the  general  principle  that 
"contributions  for  charitable  or  social  or  community  welfare 
purposes  are  properly  chargeable  to  operating  expenses  as  can 
be  shown  to  have  a  direct  or  intimate  relation  to  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  the  company  or  the  development  of  its  busi- 
ness or  the  welfare  of  its  employes."  But  in  the  particular  case 
considered,  where  the  telephone  company  "made  no  such 
claim,"  the  charge  to  operating  expense  was  not  allowed.  In 
the  opinion  of  Frederic  R.  Kellogg,  attorney  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  "the  effect  of  this 
ruling  would  seem  to  be  that  in  a  proper  case  the  general  rule 
[of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau]  applies  to  utility  corpora- 
tions as  well  as  to  industrial  concerns." 

Psychoanalysis  Comes  of  Age 

TJERHAPS  because  popular  acceptance  of  it  is  far  from 
A  general,  there  is  an  impression  that  the  practice  of  psycho- 
analysis is  something  ultra-modern,  still  quite  new.  But  within 
a  few  weeks  the  New  York  Psychoanalytic  Society  will  cele- 
brate the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  its  founding  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Brill  as  an  organization  of  qualified  practitioners,  the  greater 
number  of  them  now  men  with  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  work 
behind  them.  In  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  psychoanalysts 
have  had  to  take  responsibility  beyond  their  own  work:  the 
supervision  of  the  training  of  their  new  recruits.  Recognition 
of  psychoanalysis  has  come  slowly  and  sporadically  in  univer- 
sities and  medical  schools;  for  the  most  part  training  cannot  be 
conducted  in  groups  but  requires  the  individual  work  of  teacher 
and  student.  Misguided  enthusiasm  or  downright  quackery 
has  brought  pretenders  to  skill  in  this  field  who  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  societies  to  set  standards  for  qualified  analysts 
as  a  protection  to  the  public  and  themselves,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  meeting  those  standards.  A  year  ago  the  New  York 
Society  formally  organized  its  supervision  of  training  as  the 
New  York  Psychoanalytic  Institute,  a  teaching  institution 
chartered  by  the  state  Board  of  Education,  with  Dr.  Sandor 
Rado  of  Berlin  as  visiting  director.  This  autumn  a  group  of 
Chicago  citizens,  cooperating  with  the  Chicago  Psychoanalytic 
Society,  have  opened  an  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis  in  that  city 
to  carry  on  education  and  research  in  "the  psychic  processes  of 
man."  The  Chicago  Institute  is  directed  by  Dr.  Franz  Alex- 
ander, who  has  been  conducting  clinical  research  in  psycho- 
analysis at  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in  Boston.  As  in  New 
York,  in  addition  to  the  training  of  physicians  the  Institute 
offers  courses  for  teachers,  social  workers  and  other  qualified 
laymen  who  wish  acquaintance  with  psychoanalytic  principles 
to  illuminate  work  in  their  own  fields. 

How  arduous  are  the  qualifications  that  these  professional 
groups  have  set  up  for  themselves  may  be  seen  from  the  re- 
quirements that  the  New  York  Society  exacts  of  its  members. 
To  be  eligible  for  training,  a  physician,  in  addition  to  personal 
suitability,  must  hold  a  degree  from  an  approved  medical 
school  and  have  completed  a  year's  general  interneship  in  an 


approved  hospital  ana  an  additional  year's  postgraduate  study 
in  a  mental  hospital  accepted  by  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. Before  he  starts  training  he  must  pledge  himself  neither 
to  conduct  analyses  before  that  training  is  completed  nor  to 
represent  himself  as  a  practising  psychoanalyst  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Society's  educational  committee.  As  the  New 
York  Society  celebrates  its  coming  of  age  and  the  Chicago  staff 
start  their  new  venture,  their  members  undoubtedly  will  recall 
the  gibes  and  jokes  that  as  pioneers  they  still  draw  because  of 
their  professional  interests;  undoubtedly  they  wfll  recall  also, 
and  with  justifiable  pride,  a  record  of  responsibilities  and  self- 
exactions  of  which  the  public  is  little  aware. 

To  Cut  or  Not  To  Cut 

WHILE  cities  the  country  over  are  making  arbitrary  hit- 
or-miss  cuts  in  the  salaries  of  municipal  employes  or 
showing  no  inclination  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  harassed  tax- 
payer through  salary  reductions,  the  example  of  one  Mid- 
western city  stands  out  as  an  oasis  of  constructive  planning.  In 
the  October  issue  of  The  National  Municipal  Review  Carl  P. 
Herbert  of  the  St.  Paul  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  tells  of 
the  plan  whereby  wages  in  St.  Paul  are  annually  adjusted  to 
the  cost  of  living  index.  Adopted  in  1922,  briefly  the  plan  is 
as  follows:  the  basic  minimum  rate  is  the  salary  which  under 
conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  1916  was  deemed  fair  for  the 
class  or  group  of  positions  to  which  it  applied.  The  year  1916 
was  selected  as  the  norm  because  when  the  plan  went  into 
effect  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  economists  seemed  to 
be  that  price  levels  would  return  not  to  a  pre-war  basis  but  to 
the  1916  level.  On  June  i  annually  to  this  basic  rate  is  added 
or  subtracted  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  as 
shown  by  the  index  numbers  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

During  the  ten  years  under  this  system,  two  increases  in 
salaries  have  gone  into  effect,  one  of  two  points  in  July  1924, 
another  of  one  point  in  January  1927.  In  January  1928,  how- 
ever, salaries  were  reduced  three  points,  bringing  them  back 
to  the  1922  level,  and  in  January  1931  a  second  reduction 
brought  them  three  points  below  1922.  Although  an  effort  at 
further  reduction  in  the  summer  of  1931  met  temporarily 
with  successful  opposition  on  the  part  of  employes,  the  city 
council  has  voted  subsequently  to  reinstate  the  plan  as  of  June 
I,  1932  and  on  January  I,  1933  salaries  will  accordingly  be 
reduced  another  ten  points,  or  approximately  5  percent  of  the 
rate  now  paid.  As  Mr.  Herbert  says: 

The  city  employes  realize  the  value  of  a  contractual  relationship 
that  imposes  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  citizenship  to  pay  the 
rates  scientifically  computed  .  .  .  while  other  cities  are  making 
drastic  arbitrary  horizontal  cuts  and  even  deferring  salary  pay- 
ments. .  .  .  The  councilmen  too  like  this  system  because  it  elim- 
inates the  periodical  bickering  attendant  on  salary  revision  and  the 
taxpayer  likes  it  because  public  salaries  are  based  on  their  ability  to 
pay  the  bill. 

This  Year's  Small  Loans 

WHAT  the  depression  is  doing  to  the  wage-earner  and 
the  small  business  man  is  reflected  in  the  amounts  bor- 
rowed as  "small  loans"  and  the  purposes  for  which  these  funds 
are  obtained,  as  shown  in  a  recent  cross-section  report  by  L.  C. 
Harbison,  president  of  the  Household  Finance  Corporation 
(see  The  Survey,  May  1 ,  1 932,  page  141).  The  report  covers 
143,566  personal  loans  made  by  the  company  in  its  ninety-one 
branch  cities  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report,  the  total  loaned,  the  amount  of  the  average 
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loan  and  the  number  of  borrowers  were  all  less  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  Borrowing  to  finance  business  needs 
and  expansion  rose  sharply,  an  indication  of  how  hard  times 
are  pinching  the  small  business  man.  Over  9  percent  of  all 
loans  were  obtained  for  this  purpose  this  year  as  compared  with 
3.1  in  the  first  half  of  1931. 

The  small  borrower  reduced  the  sums  he  raised  for  such 
luxuries  as  travel  and  vacations,  but  loans  for  educational 
purposes  nearly  doubled.  About  1 4  percent  of  the  loans  were 
needed  for  funeral  expenses  or  for  hospital  bills,  practically  the 
same  proportion  as  in  1931.  But  borrowing  to  pay  taxes  went 
up  from  I  o  percent  of  the  total  a  year  ago  to  1 2  percent,  and 
the  number  of  those  borrowing  to  help  relatives  more  than 
doubled. 

It  is  significant  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  borrowers  among  bank  and  brokerage  employes, 
office  workers,  school  teachers,  government  and  municipal 
employes  and  professional  people.  Reported  decreases  in  the 
total  number  of  borrowers,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  loans  to 
unskilled  laborers,  building-trade  workers,  railroad  and  street 
railway  employes,  probably  indicate  exhaustion  of  credit  rather 
than  lowered  need. 

Canadian  Divorces 

IF  YOU  believe  in  statistics  and  if  you  want  your  marriage  to 
stick,  a  one-way  ticket  to  Canada  seems  about  the  best  bet. 
For  according  to  figures  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  the  number  of  divorces  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  neighbor's  domain  has  increased  during  the  past  ten 
years  by  only  forty.  In  1921  there  were  7401  divorced  persons 
in  Canada  while  in  1931,  the  census  discloses,  there  were 
744 1 .  A  striking  feature  revealed  by  the  figures  is  that  divorce 
has  decreased  in  the  older  eastern  provinces,  while  in  the 
western  provinces  it  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  population.  In  British  Columbia,  westernmost 
province,  the  increase  is  622  in  the  decade, — from  1030  to 
1652.  The  increase  in  the  four  western  provinces  was  1178 
while  the  decrease  in  the  four  eastern  provinces  was  1138. 
Some  of  this  disparity  is  accounted  for  by  differences  in  laws. 
In  Quebec,  and  until  recently  in  Ontario,  the  only  means  of 
securing  a  divorce  was  by  special  act  of  Parliament  with  the 
Senate  of  Canada  sitting  as  the  divorce  tribunal,  which  made 
a  severance  of  the  marital  bond  a  serious  business,  not  to  be 
undertaken  lightly.  The  western  provinces  have  had  their 
own  provincial  divorce  courts  during  the  whole  of  the  ten 
year  period.  As  a  hostage  to  permanent  marriage  the  sugges- 
tion of  one-way  tickets  to  Canada  as  wedding  presents  for 
American  brides  and  grooms  seems  to  have  at  least  statistical 
merit. 

Hard  Times  and  Suicide 

WORRY  over  money  is  the  reason  for  suicide  most  often 
given  in  the  stories  that  crowd  the  news.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  hard  times  lie  behind  the  rising  suicide 
rate.  A  long  view  of  the  records,  however,  shows  that  this 
cannot  be  the  whole  explanation.  Even  now  that  rate  is  not  as 
high  in  New  York  City  as  it  has  been  in  relatively  prosperous 
years  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  present  rise,  starting 
in  1925,  took  a  sharply  upward  course  during  the  prosperous 
days  of  1 928  and  1 929.  The  low  point  of  recent  decades  came 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1920,  when  times  also  were  hard. 
A  sharp  downward  turn  had  started  when  this  country  entered 
the  war  and  rates  remained  below  the  average  level  for  nearly 
ten  years  thereafter.  Statisticians  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 


surance Company  believe  that  this  phenomenon,  true  of  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  reflects  the  interest  and  adventure 
that  the  great  mass  of  people  found  in  life  during  the  war; 
personal  troubles  were  merged  in  concern  for  one's  family, 
community  and  country.  They  believe  that  the  current  rise 
undoubtedly  is  due  in  part  to  hard  times:  evidence  supports 
this  view  in  the  fact  that  the  suicide  rate  among  men,  always 
far  higher  than  among  women,  has  risen  more  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  years  than  that  of  women,  who  typically  carry  fewer 
financial  responsibilities.  But  people  who  commit  suicide,  they 
point  out,  "are  frequently  persons  with  immature  attitudes  and 
childish  methods  of  reacting  toward  life."  Others  under  equal 
strain  surmount  their  troubles.  It  is  a  community  responsibil- 
ity, they  believe,  not  only  to  try  to  salvage  those  who  are  break- 
ing under  the  strain  but  also  to  develop  in  young  people  a 
tougher-minded  outlook  which  will  be  resilient  under  stress. 
Granting  without  reservation  the  desirability  of  the  "whole- 
some mental  attitude"  of  individuals  stressed  by  these  ob- 
servers, there  is  still  a  wry  comment  to  be  wrung  from  the 
suicide  records.  Why  should  life  have  seemed  more  worth- 
while in  the  war  years  and  after  than  in  1928  and  1929  when 
so-called  prosperity  was  at  its  peak?  Does  not  social  disillusion- 
ment as  well  as  individual  adversity  lie  behind  the  rising  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  who  quit  the  game? 

But  Not  Now,  New  York 

IF  AND  when  New  York  has  a  community  chest — and  the 
time  b  not  now,  says  the  president  of  the  Welfare  Council 
— it  will  build  it  on  a  solid  foundation  of  information  about  the 
financial  status  of  social  agencies  unequaled  in  any  other  large 
city  in  the  country.  For  two  years  the  Welfare  Council  has 
had  a  committee  at  work  studying  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  centralized  money-raising.  At  the  same  time  the 
Research  Bureau  of  the  Council  has  been  delving  into  the 
whole  structure  on  which  the  finances  of  social  work  rest.  The 
study  of  trends,  discussed  on  page  600  of  this  issue  of  The 
Survey,  is  one  of  the  sections  of  the  larger  study.  Another, 
directed  by  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Todd  of  Northwestern  University, 
appraises  the  financial  backgrounds  and  the  methods  of  money- 
raising  in  half  a  dozen  large  cities,  chest  and  non-chest. 
Already,  says  Professor  Todd,  New  York  has  a  picture  of  the 
financial  situation  of  its  health  and  welfare  agencies  such  as  no 
other  city  has,  and  is  well  provided  with  useful  facts  for  exam- 
ining the  various  proposals  made  for  improving  methods  of 
financing. 

As  for  a  chest  at  this  time,  the  committee  headed  by  C.  C. 
Burlingham,  president  of  the  Council,  says  that  it  is  "neither 
desirable  nor  practical.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  most  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  community  chest  idea  believe  that  it  would 
be  unfortunate  to  undertake  so  large  a  project  at  a  time  when 
it  would  be  hard  to  raise  in  one  fund  the  total  amount  that  will 
be  needed  for  relief  and  other  forms  of  welfare  work  during 
the  coming  winter."  On  the  question  of  whether  in  normal 
times  a  chest  should  be  established  the  committee  has  reached 
no  conclusion.  What  is  essential  at  this  time,  it  says,  is  to  see 
the  needs  of  the  city  in  their  entirety  and  to  organize  resources 
accordingly. 

City  Managers  Take  Up  the  Cudgels 

THE  taxpayer  must  realize  that  his  total  bill  for  local  gov- 
ernment, for  the  services  without  which  life  could  not  be 
maintained  in  a  twentieth-century  city,  is  in  many  cities  less 
than  his  telephone,  electric  and  gas  bills, — services  commonly 
called  public  utilities  yet  by  comparison  with  the  services  of 
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safety,  health  and  education,  truly  only  conveniences.  And  if 
no  one  else  will  hammer  this  home,  lead  the  resistance  to  indis- 
criminate wage  slashes  and  curtailments,  the  public  official 
must  step  forward  in  defense  of  his  loyal  and  already  under- 
paid subordinates,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  long-range  view 
with  which  he,  more  than  others,  has  been  trained  to  think. 

This  was  the  keynote  of  the  nineteenth  annual  conference 
of  the  International  City  Managers'  Association,  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  October  (jointly  this  year  with  the  Governmental 
Research  Association)  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  active 
city  managers,  police  chiefs,  finance  officers,  as  well  as  students 
of  government  and  researchers. 

Three  English  speakers  experienced  in  practice  (Sir  Ernest 
Simon,  former  lord  mayor  of  Manchester,  and  Lady  Simon, 
member  of  the  Manchester  Council)  and  in  principles  (Dr. 
Herman  Finer  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Polit- 
ical Science)  reminded  us  courteously  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  a  depression  is :  that  with  ten  years  of  it  behind  them  and 
an  indefinite  future  of  it  before  them,  the  English  have  not 
reduced  taxes  nor  curtailed  even  what  we  should  call  the  cul- 
tural activities  of  government,  usually  the  first  to  go  here.  Such 
a  policy  would  seem  to  them  destructive  of  the  social  order. 

These  city  managers  claim  the  right  to  be  heard  with  the 
voice  of  authority.  Their  books  are  open  to  all :  so  far  as  they 
have  been  free  to  act  within  the  bounds  of  archaic  charters  and 
unscientific  laws  and  without  political  interference,  they  defy 
the  critics  to  show  them  a  tax  dollar  for  which  they  are  not 
giving  one  hundred  cents  of  value  in  essential  public  service 
rendered.  If  Taxpayers  Leagues  really  want  economy,  these 
men  will  show  them  how  to  get  it.  Indeed  one  city  manager 
reported  an  offer  he  made  to  the  business  men  of  his  city:  if 
they  found  it  hard  to  meet  taxes,  he  would  be  glad  to  introduce 
into  their  private  activities  the  systems  by  which  he  had  achieved 
economy  in  the  city  hall,  and  save  them  an  amount  as  great  as 
the  taxes  they  complained  of. 

This  shifts  the  battle  to  another  front. 

What  Shall  We  Teach? 

UNDER  the  forbidding  title  of  Freedom  and  Indoctrina- 
tion, the  Child  Study  Association  of  America  turned  the 
after-dinner  meeting  of  its  recent  two-day  conference  in  New 
York  into  a  rangy  examination  of  the  tradition  that  within  the 
schoolhouse  neutrality  on  political,  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions must  be  preserved. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  cited  some  of  the  agencies  which 
make  no  pretense  of  "respecting  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual." Modern  advertising,  she  pointed  out,  would  convince 
us  all  that  "the  more  you  possess  the  happier  you  are."  The 
movies  teach  that  "romantic  love  solves  all  human  problems." 
Most  newspapers  and  magazines  "preach  to  us  a  cynical 
materialism."  Even  the  public  schools,  she  held,  are  propa- 
gandists, with  their  "hundred  percent  Americanism."  "The 
question  for  the  parent  and  the  educator,"  as  Mrs.  Fisher  posed 
it,  "is  not  whether  to  indoctrinate,  but  what?  It  is  going  on  all 
the  time.  The  only  choice  is  between  good  and  bad."  The  real 
danger,  as  she  indicated  it,  is  in  urging  upon  young  minds  any 
dogma  as  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  "Who,"  she  asked,  "between  caveman  and  subway- 
man  can  decide  which  truth  is  The  Truth  ? " 

John  Dewey  pointed  out  that  "children  as  well  as  adults 
refuse  to  live  in  a  vacuum.  When  parents  and  teachers  keep 
aloof  from  trying  to  influence  children,  worse  devils  come  in 
and  take  possession  of  their  minds."  If  we  want  through  our 


educational  processes  to  equip  young  people  for  living  in  the 
world  of  today  we  must  have  a  truer  and  less  fearful  concept 
of  "indoctrination"  as  well  as  of  "freedom."  "Our  schools 
have  become  too  colorless  and  too  neutral.  Vital  subjects  are 
not  let  into  the  classroom  and  so  the  students  come  out  un- 
prepared for  facing  the  problems  they  have  to  deal  with  later 


on. 


A  Great  Teacher 


years  ago  a  young  Irish  teacher  gath- 
A  ered  together  in  a  room  of  Public  School  I,  New  York 
City,  some  twenty  "difficult"  children.  They  were  little  mis- 
fits in  a  lower  East  Side  school  who  held  back  their  fellows 
without  making  progress  themselves.  It  was  Elizabeth  Far- 
rell's  plan  to  take  these  "problem"  children  into  an  ungraded 
classroom  of  their  own  and  let  them  go  forward  at  their  own 
pace  and  in  their  own  way.  Since  no  two  of  them  were  alike 
in  their  handicaps,  she  would  teach  them  as  individuals,  not 
as  a  group. 

Last  spring,  when  Miss  Farrell  went  away  on  a  leave  of 
absence  in  the  hope  of  regaining  her  health,  she  was  head  of  a 
department  supervising  five  hundred  ungraded  classes  in 
which  eleven  thousand  children  were  enrolled.  In  her  quarter 
century  of  work  she  had  seen  thousands  of  her  little  misfits 
grow  up  to  fill  places  of  usefulness  and  even  of  honor  in  the 
community.  She  had  seen  her  plan  an  accepted  part  of  hun- 
dreds of  up-to-date  school  systems  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia. Shortly  before  she  left,  Miss  Farrell  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  twenty-fifth  anniversary  luncheon  given  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Department  of  Ungraded  Classes,  in  which 
educators,  social  workers  and  leading  citizens  joined  in  tribute 
to  her  vision,  her  courage  and  her  achievement.  More  than 
one  speaker,  on  that  occasion,  pointed  out  that  the  ungraded 
classes,  in  plan  and  in  technique,  were  not  developed  in  an 
endowed  clinic  by  a  staff  of  research  psychologists.  They  came 
up  out  of  the  public  schools  themselves,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  classroom  teacher. 

Miss  Farrell's  quest  for  health  was  unsuccessful,  and  she 
died  in  Cleveland  last  month.  In  her  work  she  has  left  a  living 
monument.  Her  fellow-workers,  outsiders  as  well  as  those 
within  the  public  schools,  will  most  truly  honor  her  by  seeing 
that  in  spite  of  hard  times  and  pared  budgets  her  work  goes  on. 

A  Home-Buying  Nation 

NEARLY  half  the  families  in  the  United  States  own  their 
own  homes — or  at  least  they  did  in  1930.  According 
to  figures  recently  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  in  that 
year  46.8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  families,  14,002,074 
to  be  exact,  were  in  that  category.  Contrary  to  general  opinion 
home-owning  then  is  actually  on  the  increase  for  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  44.8  and  44.6  percent  in  igioand  1920 
respectively.  And  what  is  perhaps  more  surprising  is  that  the 
increase  has  been  even  greater  in  the  non-farm  than  the  farm 
groups.  In  this  group  alone  10,503,386,  or  45.2  percent, 
owned  their  own  homes  in  1930  compared  to  37.1  percent  and 
40  percent  in  the  preceding  decades.  Since  1 930  the  number  of 
new  single-family  dwellings  has  been  greater  in  fact  than  the 
number  of  new  multi-family  dwellings.  Though  the  depres- 
sion may  in  some  measure  account  for  this  it  is  significant  that 
in  1931,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  covering  359  cities,  new  single-family  units  were  5 1 .9 
percent  of  the  total  new  construction  compared  to  36.5  per- 
cent multi-family  units.  Obviously  American  families  are  not 
becoming  cliff-dwellers,  nor  are  the  majority  living  in  other 
people's  houses. 


When  Relief  Stops  What  Do  They  Eat? 


By  EWAN  CLAGUE 
Director  of  Research,  Community  Council  of  Philadelphia 


:OPLE  do  not  starve  to  death  when  relief  stops; 
'they  just  starve,  with  the  margin  by  which  life  persists 
maintained  by  the  pity  of  their  neighbors  and  by  a  sort 
of  scavenging  on  the  community. 

Relief  stopped  in  Philadelphia  on  June  25.  For  months 
fifty-two  thousand  destitute  families  had  been  receiving 
modest  grocery  orders  and  a  little  milk.  Their  rent  was  un- 
paid, their  credit  and  their  borrowing  power  exhausted. 
Most  of  them  were  absolutely  dependent  for  existence  on  the 
food  orders  supplied  through  state  funds  administered  by 
the  Committee  for  Unemployment  Relief.  Then  there  were 
no  more  funds,  and  relief — except  for  a  little  mflk  for  half- 
sick  children,  and  a  little  Red  Cross  flour — was  suddenly 
discontinued.  And  Philadelphia  asked  itself  what  was  hap- 
pening to  these  fifty-two  thousand  families.  There  were  no 
reports  of  people  starving  in  the  streets,  and  yet  from  what 
possible  source  were  fifty-two  thousand  families  getting 
enough  food  to  live  on : 

It  was  a  fair  question  and  the  Community  Council,  with 
the  cooperation  of  ten  settlements  and  the  social-service  de- 
partments of  six  hospitals,  set  out  to  find  the  answer  by  a 
special  study  of  four  hundred  families  who  had  been  without 
relief  for  a  period  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five  days. 
The  families  selected  were  known  to  the  settlements  or  hos- 
pitals in  some  other  than  a  relief  capacity.  They  were  not 
picked  out  as  the  worst  cases,  but  as  fairly  typical  of  the  fifty- 
two  thousand. 

The  count  of  the  four  hundred  families  showed  a  total  of 
2464  persons.  There  were  two  single  persons  living  alone 
and  a  few  couples,  but  there  was 
one  household  of  fifteen  persons, 
two  of  fourteen  and  three  of 
thirteen.  The  great  majority 
ranged  from  five  to  eight  per- 
sons per  family.  In  254  of  the 
families  were  children  of  five 
years  or  under,  many  others  had 
older  children  only,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  families  with  no 
children  at  all  was  comparatively 
small.  There  were  many  moth- 
ers with  very  young  babies  and 
a  number  of  pregnant  women. 

In  their  effort  to  discover 
how  these  2464  human  beings 
were  keeping  themselves  alive 
the  investigators  inquired  into  the 
customary  sources  of  family 
maintenance,  earnings,  savings, 
regular  help  from  relatives, 
credit  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
neighbors. 

Some  current  income  in  the 
form  of  wages  was  reported  by 
128  families,  though  the  amounts 


were  generally  small  and  irregular,  two  or  three  dollars  a 
week  perhaps,  earned  on  odd  jobs,  by  selling  knickknacks 
on  the  street  or  by  youngsters  delivering  papers  or  working 
nights.  In  only  a  handful  of  cases  did  the  income  exceed  $  i  o 
a  week.  The  great  bulk  was  below  $7  a  week  and  for  the 
whole  128  the  average  wage  income  was  only  $4.16  a 
week.  And  272  families  of  the  four  hundred  had  no  earn- 
ings whatsoever. 

Savings  were  an  even  more  slender  resource.  Only  fifty- 
four  families  reported  savings  and  most  of  these  were  noth- 
ing more  than  small  industrial  insurance  policies  with  little 
or  no  cash  surrender  value,  technically  an  asset,  actually  an 
item  of  expense.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  families 
had  not  had  savings — take  for  instance  the  Baker  family, 
father,  mother  and  four  children.  They  had  had  $1000  in  a 
building  and  loan  association  which  failed.  They  had  had  more 
than  $2000  in  a  savings  bank,  but  the  last  cent  had  been  with- 
drawn in  January  1931.  They  had  had  three  insurance  poli- 
cies, which  had  been  surrendered  one  by  one.  Both  the  father 
and  the  oldest  son  were  tuberculous,  the  former  being  at  the 
moment  an  applicant  for  sanitarium  care.  This  family,  intelli- 
gent, clean,  thrifty  and  likeable — one  of  thousands  at  the  end 
of  their  rope,  had  had  savings  as  a  resource  even  a  year  ago — 
but  not  now. 

THE  same  situation,  it  was  found,  prevailed  in  regard  to 
regular  help  from  relatives.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  de- 
pression a  large  proportion  of  relief  families  could  count  on 
this  help  in  some  form.  But  of  our  four  hundred  families  only 

thirty-three  reported  assistance 
from  kinsfolk  that  could  be 
counted  on,  and  this  assistance 
was  slender  indeed:  a  brother 
paid  the  rent  to  save  eviction,  a 
brother-in-law  guaranteed  the 
gas  and  electric  bills,  a  grand- 
mother, working  as  a  scrub- 
woman put  in  a  small  sum  each 
week.  Most  of  the  relatives  it 
was  found  were  so  hard-pressed 
that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
save  themselves.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  many  relatives  had  moved 
in  with  the  families  and  were  re- 
corded as  members  of  the  house- 
hold. 

In  the  absence  of  assets  or  in- 
come the  next  line  of  defense  is 
credit.  But  most  of  the  four  hun- 
dred families  were  bogged  down 
in  debt  and  retained  only  a  vestige 
of  credit.  Take  the  hern  of  rent 
or  building  and  loan  payments: 
349  of  the  families  were  behind 
— some  only  a  month  or  two, 
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"Permanently  Stunted" 

OTUNTING  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body  will  follow  when 
^  children  must  continue  to  live  on  the  diets  that  Phila- 
delphia families  had  to  adopt  when  the  Bureau  of  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  discontinued  grocery  orders;  such  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Whipple  of  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
discuss  the  effect  of  these  diets  on  children  and  adults.  The 
amount  of  food  is  clearly  insufficient  for  normal  human 
needs;  furthermore,  the  lack  of  milk,  meat,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  must  result  in  a  great  deficiency  of  the  proteins, 
minerals  and  vitamins  essential  for  sound  growth  and  well- 
being.  The  bones  of  growing  children  remain  small,  become 
porous  and  fragile,  and  break  easily,  making  bodies  under- 
sized and  misshappen — threatening  special  disaster  to  girls 
in  the  child-bearing  years  ahead.  Animal  research  has  shown 
that  insufficiency  of  vitamin  B  hampers  learning  ability  and 
mental  development;  there  are  strong  indications  that  chil- 
dren suffer  likewise.  Lack  of  vitamin  A  is  known  to  cause 
a  serious  eye  disease  which  may  result  in  blindness.  "In 
the  case  of  adults,"  say  the  doctors,  "the  ill  effects  can  be 
remedied  by  change  in  diet,  but  the  children  are  in  danger 
of  being  permanently  stunted  in  both  body  and  mind.  No 
amount  of  good  food  later  can  undo  the  damage  wrought 
during  the  growing  years.  The  condition  of  home  life  is  such 
that  serious  behavior  problems  are  almost  inevitable,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  realized  that  some  food  deficiencies  ac- 
tually produce  a  mental  retardation  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  cause  of  delinquency." 


some  for  a  year,  a  few  for  two  or  three  years,  with  six  months  as 
the  average  for  the  group.  The  total  indebtedness  for  rent 
amounted  to  about  $41,000  an  average  of  $120.78.  A  few 
landlords  had  grown  impatient  and  evictions  had  resulted,  but 
on  the  whole  the  contribution  of  the  landlords  of  Philadelphia 
to  unemployment  relief  in  the  form  of  unpaid  rent  has  been 
very  substantial.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  families  reported 
debts  other  than  rent,  with  their  credit  to  grocers,  milkmen, 
coal  dealers  and  so  on  used  to  the  limit.  At  least  two  thirds  of 
the  families  owed  for  gas  or  electricity  or  both,  but  these  items 
rarely  ran  above  $5  since  the  companies  cut  off  the  supply  at 
about  that  level  of  indebtedness.  Few  grocers'  bills  ran  beyond 
$50 — the  bulk  ranged  from  $1  to  $25.  Occasionally  the 
grocers  were  unwilling  to  risk  very  much  and  the  non-pay- 
ment of  very  small  bills  stopped  further  credit.  Milk  bills  were 
less  frequent  and  seldom  amounted  to  as  much  as  $15.  Other 
types  of  debts  were  varied  in  character.  Substantial  money 
loans  from  friends  or  loan  companies  amounting  to  $100, 
$200  or  even  $300  were  occasionally  noted.  Overdue  in- 
stalments on  furniture  were  frequent,  a  few  cases  of  debts  for 
taxes,  water  rents,  furniture  storage  and  doctors  were  men- 
tioned. One  family  reported  owing  $5  to  the  church. 

In  numbers  the  outstanding  debts  were  to  grocers  and  other 
food  retailers  though  the  amounts  averaged  smaller  than  any 
other  type  of  indebtedness.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
loans  was  their  size — an  average  of  $160  each,  whether 
friendly  or  commercial.  It  is  surprising  that  families  were  able 
to  borrow  such  sums  on  what  was  obviously  unsubstantial 
prospect  of  repayment.  The  reasons  were,  probably,  that 
relatives  and  sometimes  friends  were  more  or  less  compelled 
by  duty  to  carry  the  family,  that  the  loans  were  a  hangover 
from  previous  prosperity  and  that  notes  undoubtedly  had  en- 
dorsers so  that  the  lending  concerns  were  pressing  other 
persons  for  payment.  In  any  case  this  group  of  families  had 


small  chance  for  any  further  loans,  commercial  or  friendly. 

For  an  instance  of  how  the  load  of  debt  mounted  up  con- 
sider the  Beccaria  family.  Threatened  with  a  second  eviction, 
behind  in  gas  and  electricity  bills,  they  owed  $45  to  the  grocer 
and  $112  to  the  baker,  this  latter  item  having  accumulated 
over  two  years.  They  owed  $45  to  a  downtown  department 
store,  $2OO  to  a  brother,  $150  to  a  cousin  and  a  6  percent 
commercial  loan  of  $300.  Their  troubles  were  complicated  by 
a  variety  of  health  problems  which  were  not  improving  under 
a  diet  of  bread,  potatoes  and  spaghetti. 

Thus,  then,  the  picture  of  the  four  hundred  families  shaped 
itself:  generally  no  income,  such  as  there  was  slight,  irregular 
and  undependable;  shelter  still  available  so  long  as  landlords 
remained  lenient;  savings  gone;  credit  exhausted. 

But  what  of  food,  the  never  ending,  ever  pressing  necessity 
for  food?  In  this  emergency  the  outstanding  contribution  has 
been  made  by  neighbors.  The  poor  are  looking  after  the  poor. 
In  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  four  hundred  families 
the  chief  source  of  actual  subsistence  when  grocery  orders 
stopped  was  the  neighbors.  The  supply  was  by  no  means  regu- 
lar or  adequate  but  in  the  last  analysis,  when  all  other  resources 
failed  the  neighbors  rallied  to  tide  the  family  over  a  few  days. 
Usually  it  was  leftovers,  stale  bread,  meat  bones  for  soup,  a 
bowl  of  gravy.  Sometimes  the  children  are  asked  in  for  a  meal. 
One  neighbor  sent  two  eggs  a  day  regularly  to  a  sick  man 
threatened  with  tuberculosis.  This  help  was  the  more  striking 
since  the  neighbors  themselves  were  often  close  to  the  line  of 
destitution  and  could  illy  spare  the  food  they  shared.  The 
primitive  communism  existing  among  these  people  was  a  con- 
stant surprise  to  the  visitors.  More  than  once  a  family  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  good  supply  of  food  called  in  the  entire  block 
to  share  the  feast.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  entire 
neighborhoods  were  just  living  from  day  to  day  sharing  what 
slight  resources  any  one  family  chanced  to  have.  Without  this 
mutual  help  the  situation  of  many  of  the  families  would  have 
been  desperate. 

THE  families  rustled  for  themselves  as  much  as  they 
could.  A  common  source  of  supply  for  one  group  was 
the  docks  where  fruit  and  vegetables  for  market  are  sorted. 
Children  and  adults  hung  around  the  stalls  and  snatched  at 
anything  that  was  cast  out.  Occasionally  they  were  able  to 
make  off  with  good  produce  but  the  police  were  watchful  and 
such  enterprise  was  often  disastrous.  Street  begging  was  only 
occasionally  resorted  to,  said  the  investigators,  likewise  the 
petty  thieving  of  milk  and  groceries  from  doorsteps.  There  is 
little  doubt  however  that  gifts  of  food  from  grocers,  reported 
by  a  considerable  number  of  families,  were  usually  obtained 
by  a  form  of  begging.  Children,  it  seems,  had  the  habit  of 
going  to  a  store  and  by  pleading  hunger  inducing  the  grocer 
to  give  them  a  little  food.  Children  ran  errands  for  grocers, 
watched  pushcarts,  did  anything  in  exchange  for  fruit  or 
vegetables.  The  myriad  ways  in  which  a  family,  its  entire 
attention  concentrated  on  food,  just  food,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing it  constitutes  abundant  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  these  people. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts,  what  did  these  families  have  ? 
What  meals  did  they  get  and  of  what  did  these  meals  consist? 
About  8  percent  of  the  total  number  were  subsisting  on  one 
meal  a  day.  Many  more  were  getting  only  two  meals  a  day, 
and  still  others  were  irregular,  sometimes  one  meal,  sometimes 
two,  occasionally  by  great  good  fortune,  three.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  all  families  were  not  getting  the  normal  three  meals 
a  day. 

When  the  content  of  these  meals  is  taken  into  considera- 
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tion  the  facts  are  still  more  alarming.  Four  families  had  ab- 
solutely no  solid  food  whatever — nothing  but  a  drink,  usually 
tea  or  coffee.  Seventy-three  others  had  only  one  food  and  one 
drink  for  all  meals,  the  food  in  many  cases  being  bread  made 
from  Red  Cross  flour.  Even  in  the  remaining  cases,  where 
there  were  two  or  three  articles  of  food,  the  diets  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  consisted  usually  of  bread,  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  potatoes,  with  mflk  for  the  children.  Many  families 
were  getting  no  meat  and  very  few  vegetables.  Fresh  fruits 
were  never  mentioned,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  family 
might  pick  these  up  in  the  streets  occasionally. 

These  diets  were  exceedingly  harmful  in  their  immediate 
effects  on  some  of  the  families  where  health  problems  are 
present.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  children  are  definitely  re- 
ported on  a  hospital  diagnosis  as  anemic.  Occasionally  the 
adults  are  likewise  affected.  The  Maclntyre  family  for  in- 
stance: these  two  older  people  have  an  adopted  child  eight 
years  of  age.  The  husband  is  a  bricklayer  by  trade  and  the 
can  do  outside  housework.  They  have  had  occasional  odd 
jobs  over  the  past  year  but  have  been  very  hard  pressed.  For 
the  three  meals  immediately  preceding  the  visit  they  reported 
the  menus  as  follows:  dinner,  previous  day,  bread  and  coffee; 
breakfast,  bread  and  coffee;  lunch,  corn,  fish,  bread  and 
coffee ;  one  quart  of  rnflk  for  the  little  girl  for  the  entire  three 
meals. 

Also  their  health  problems  were  serious.  The  wife  has  had 
several  operations,  the  husband  is  a  possible  tuberculosis  case, 


and  the  child  is  underweight.  All  three  have  been  receiving 
medical  attention  from  a  hospital  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
little  girl  has  been  nervous,  has  fainted  at  times,  and  is  slightly 
deformed  from  rickets.  Being  undernourished,  she  needs  cod 
liver  oQ,  milk,  oranges  and  the  food  which  was  possible  only 
when  the  family  was  on  relief.  She  went  to  camp  for  two  weeks 
and  returned  up  to  weight  and  in  good  spirits.  But  relief  was 
cut  off  while  she  was  away  and  she  came  back  to  meals  of  mflk, 
coffee  and  bread.  In  the  short  time  at  home  she  had  become 
fretful  and  listless,  refusing  to  take  anything  but  mflk.  This 
whole  family  promised  to  be  in  serious  health  difficulties  if  their 
situation  were  long  continued. 

The  Bakers,  the  Beccarias,  the  Maclntyres  and  the  other 
397  families  visited  did  not  starve  to  death  when  relief  stopped. 
They  kept  alive  from  day  to  day,  catch-as-catch  can,  reduced 
for  actual  subsistence  to  something  of  the  status  of  a  stray  cat 
prowling  for  food,  for  which  a  kindly  soul  occasionally  sets  out 
a  plate  of  table  scraps  or  a  saucer  of  mflk.  What  this  does  to  the 
innate  dignity  of  the  human  soul  is  not  for  this  writer  to  dis- 
cuss. What  it  does  to  the  bodies  and  the  social  attitudes  of 
adults  and  children  is  something  that  we  shall  know  more  and 
more  about  for  years  to  come.  And  these  four  hundred  families 
were,  remember,  a  fair  sampling  of  fifty-two  thousand  from 
whom  relief  was  withdrawn.  What  happened  to  the  four  hun- 
dred happened  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  fifty-two  thou- 
sand, and  wfll  happen  again  if  the  exigencies  of  the  winter 
should  force  another  discontinuance  of  food  orders. 


Rhode  Island  Finds  Out 


By  BEULAH  AM  I  DON 


costly  lessons  of  the  past  three  years  have  been 
taken  to  heart  by  at  least  one  state.  Rhode  Island  faces 
into  the  fourth  depression  winter  with  the  necessary 
foundations  for  relief  plans  and  relief  expenditures  well  laid 
through  the  work  of  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Relief 
and  Employment,  appointed  by  Governor  Case  last  April.  The 
summary  report,  submitted  by  Henry  T.  Samson,  conference 
chairman,  is  of  first-rate  importance,  not  only  to  Rhode  Island, 
but  to  other  states  and  communities  in  the  data  it  presents,  the 
schemes  it  outlines,  in  the  set-up  oof  the  conference  itself,  and 
in  the  techniques  of  its  deep-rooted  fact-finding  and  study. 
Thanks  to  this  conference,  Rhode  Island  has  at  hand  workably 
exact  figures  on  the  state's  employment  trends  over  the  past 
decade,  its  current  unemployment  load,  the  distribution  of  em- 
ployment by  industry  and  occupation,  subsistence  costs  and 
maintenance  costs  for  families  of  different  sizes  and  ages  under 
local  conditions,  and,  based  on  these  figures,  estimates  of  the 
state's  permanent  unemployment  problem,  of  the  relief  load 
for  the  months  ahead  and  studied  conclusions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  financing  and  administering  relief  for  the  present. 
The  work  of  the  conference  was  divided  among  nine  active 
committees,  covering  fact-finding,  financing,  administrative 
methods,  preventive  measures,  the  unmarried  unemployed, 
emergency  employment  of  women,  subsistence  gardens,  white- 
collar  unemployed,  coordination  of  public  and  private  agencies. 
The  findings  and  recommendations  of  all  the  committees 
except  that  on  preventive  measures  are  included  in  this  report. 
The  conference,  headed  by  the  chairman  of  the  State  Em- 
ployment and  Relief  Commission  who  is  also  educational  secre- 
tary of  the  Providence  Community  Fund,  was  thoroughly 
nonpartisan  and  responsible,  the  members  selected  for  special 


fitness  to  deal  with  various  phases  of  unemployment  relief.  At 
this  writing,  the  governor  has  taken  no  action  on  the  report, 
and  those  dose  to  the  local  situation  do  not  expect  that  any  of 
its  recommendations  wfll  be  put  in  force  until  after  Election 
Day.  The  report,  however,  is  being  widely  read  and  discussed 
in  the  state. 

For  the  present  calendar  year,  Rhode  Island  last  winter 
made  available  to  the  several  towns  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  for  relief  in  the  form  of  loans.  Each  town  or  city  may 
draw  upon  this  fund  up  to  0.6  percent  of  its  assessed  valuation 
(see  The  Survey,  December  I,  1931,  page  241).  The 
present  report  wfll  undoubtedly  be  the  basis  for  legislative 
action  in  framing  and  financing  a  relief  program  for  the  state 
beyond  January  I,  and  for  local  cooperation  with  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  fact-finding  committee,  giving  a  picture  of  employ- 
ment tendencies  and  depression  unemployment  in  Rhode 
Island,  shows  that  from  1920  to  1930  there  was  "a  decrease 
in  the  trend  of  manufacturing  employment  in  Rhode  Island 
which  was  not  offset  by  employment  opportunities  in  other 
lines."  "Normal"  unemployment  in  the  state  is  fixed  at  "be- 
tween 17,000  and  23,000  persons,  8000  of  whom  are  gen- 
erally unemployed  on  account  of  illness."  Unemployment  was 
at  a  minimum  in  October  1929  with  20,000  persons  out  of 
work.  In  April  1 930, 4 1 ,000  were  jobless.  In  April  1 93 1 ,  the 
number  had  grown  to  63,000,  and  a  year  later,  out  of  a  work- 
ing population  of  297,000,  93,000  were  unemployed.  In  the 
areas  most  seriously  affected,  Bristol  County  and  the  Black- 
stone  Valley, 

decreases  in  employment  have  been  to  large  since  the  Census  of 
Employment  in  1930,  that  approximately  half  the  working  popu- 
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lation  may  be  unemployed.  In  the  area  of  Metropolitan  Providence, 
approximately  one  third  are  unemployed.  In  Washington  and 
Newport  Counties,  the  pressure  is  less  severe,  though  even  in  the 
latter,  one  fifth  of  the  working  population  is  unemployed. 

The  statistical  study  of  employment  is  based  on  the  records 
of  the  Rhode  Island  commissioner  of  labor,  the  state  factory 
inspector,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  on  data 
secured  from  employers  and  public  officials  by  the  Brown 
Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  state  would  now  face  an 
unemployment  problem,  even  if  business  had  returned  to  1929 
levels.  "In  fact,  it  would  probably  be  a  larger  load  [than  in 
1929]  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the  trends  of  the  last 
decade  have  been  reversed."  The  committee  suggests  four 
approaches  to  this  permanent  unemployment  problem :  devel- 
opment and  encouragement  of  new  lines  of  employment;  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  federal  employment  offices;  further 
extension  of  the  period  of  schooling;  shortening  of  the  work- 
week. 

A 5  A  basis  for  an  emergency  relief  program,  the  committee 
offers  figures  based  on  Providence  prices  but  which,  it 
feels,  are  applicable  to  Rhode  Island  communities  generally, 
"except  as  individual  towns  and  cities  may  apply  a  local  rent 
item."  The  committee  found  that  subsistence  for  a  family  of 
five  costs  slightly  more  than  $10  a  week.  It  sets  this  figure, 
however,  with  a  grave  warning: 

Any  lower  standard  would  be  immediately  deleterious.  This 
standard  is  itself  inadequate,  though  its  consequences  would  not  be 
immediately  apparent.  The  food  provided  is  probably  insufficient 
to  prevent  malnutrition.  The  family  living  on  such  a  budget  would 
be  slowly  consuming  most  of  its  little  capital  fund  of  clothing  and 
household  furnishings.  No  provision  at  all  is  made  for  health,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  gifts,  etc. 

A  maintenance  budget,  as  compared  with  this  subsistence 
budget,  comes  to  $17.50  a  week,  on  which,  the  committee 
finds,  "a  family  of  five  may  be  maintained  ...  on  about  the 
plane  observed  by  the  average  wage-earning  family."  Even 
this  budget,  however,  while  it  provides  more  adequate  food  and 
fuel,  better  shelter,  some  clothing  and  household  supplies,  has 
no  funds  for  health,  insurance,  education,  union  dues,  church, 
gifts,  or  even  streetcar  fares.  "It  is  a  budget  without  frills,"  the 
general  summary  points  out,  but  one  that  provides  the  neces- 
sities, while  the  $10  budget  "involves  a  slow  undermining  of 
the  family  at  every  point."  The  report  underscores  "the  great 
difference  between  the  amount  which  is  needed  to  protect  a 
family  against  desperate  hunger  for  a  few  days  and  the  amount 
which  must  be  provided  to  carry  a  family  for  months  on  end." 

Using  unemployment  figures,  cost  of  living  estimates  and 
the  current  relief  loads  of  towns  now  receiving  state  aid,  the 
committee  finds  that  the  minimum  relief  requirements  to  carry 
the  families  of  Rhode  Island's  jobless  through  1933  on  a  sub- 
sistence level  will  be  $6,600,000.  A  second  method  of  compu- 
tation is  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  families  now  totally 
without  wage  income.  If  all  this  potential  load  were  to  ma- 
terialize, it  would  call  for  an  expenditure  of  about  $i  1,000,- 
ooo,  putting  relief  on  a  subsistence  basis.  Somewhere  between 
these  sums,  the  fact-finding  committee  feels,  lies  the  1933 
minimum  for  relief.  Half  of  this  cost,  the  conference  report 
elsewhere  recommends,  should  be  borne  by  the  local  com- 
munities, half  being  reimbursed  to  city  or  town  by  the  state.  In 
his  letter  of  transmittal,  Mr.  Samson  points  out  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  fact-finding  committee's  estimates  "if  the  state 
were  to  adopt  a  wholesale  buying  scheme,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  warehouse  and  local  commissary  stores." 

The  question  of  direct  relief  as  against  work  relief  was  can- 


vassed by  a  special  subcommittee,  which  established  for  the 
conference  the  premise  that  work  relief,  wherever  possible,  is 
preferable  to  direct  relief.  "The  entire  report  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  are  based  on  this  premise." 

The  committee  on  work-relief  administration  holds  that 
the  success  of  a  work-relief  program  rests  on :  accurate  investi- 
gation of  the  families  to  be  aided,  appropriate  projects,  assign- 
ment of  workers  according  to  fitness,  adequate  supervision, 
adequate  materials  and  equipment.  The  committee  urges  that 
the  State  Unemployment  Relief  Commission  be  given  wider 
authority  over  the  choice  of  projects  and  assignment  of  workers. 
The  committee  holds  emphatically  that  "food  orders  now  used 
as  a  standard  payment  for  work  relief  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  cash  payment  for  work  done  provides  a  better  means  for 
distributing  unemployment-relief  benefits." 

Division  of  the  state  into  five  regional  districts  under  the 
State  Unemployment  Relief  Commission,  with  a  state  official 
for  each  district  supervising  the  work  of  the  directors  of  public 
aid  in  that  district,  is  the  general  administrative  plan  put  for- 
ward, presupposing  joint  financial  responsibility  by  the  local 
community  and  the  state. 

The  committee  on  ways  and  means  makes  three  recommen- 
dations : 

That  the  credit  of  the  state  be  utilized  to  provide  such  funds  for 
unemployment  relief  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  that  any  debts 
so  incurred  be  amortized  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  taxation,  except 
that  the  taxes  to  be  raised  for  this  purpose  in  any  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  $3,000,000,  any  such  taxes  to  be  imposed  and  collected  by 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island ; 

That  the  governor  immediately  request  the  State  Board  of  Tax 
Commissioners  to  draft  the  necessary  legislation  to'  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  foregoing  recommendation ; 

That  the  state  does  not  make  application  for  a  loan  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  at  this  time. 

The  fact-finding  committee's  chief  recommendations  are 
for  an  annual  sample  census  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment in  Rhode  Island.  A  second  recommendation  is  for 
current  reports  of  the  amount  of  relief  and  the  number  of 
families  aided  by  every  organized  charitable  institution  in  the 
state,  made  available  on  a  monthly  basis  for  1931  and  1932, 
with  annual  totals  for  preceding  years,  and  carried  forward 
continuously  month  by  month. 

IN  GENERAL,  the  conference  recommends  that  the  pres- 
ent relief  program  which,  it  feels,  is  dealing  effectively 
with  current  need  be  strengthened 

in  the  direction  of  more  unified  action  and  the  assumption  of  greater 
responsibility.  .  .  .  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  greater  degree 
of  state  control  is  essential  to  a  more  efficient  administration,  and  we 
believe  that  changes  in  the  present  law  which  have  as  their  purposes 
the  strengthening  of  state  control  and  the  appointment  of  officials 
with  wide  discretionary  powers  would  be  beneficial. 

At  a  time  when  in  many  states,  faced  with  the  winter's 
hard  times,  public  officials  can  only  hold  out  their  hands  for 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  money,  confessing  them- 
selves unable  to  define  the  extent  or  distribution  of  their  need, 
Rhode  Island  has  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  the  winter's  grim 
realities.  There  is  available  to  Rhode  Island  officials  and  to  the 
public  data  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  state's  unemployment 
problem  as  a  basis  for  an  effective  relief  program.  This  con- 
ference report  offers  the  main  outlines  and  many  of  the  details 
for  such  planning.  And  it  presents  competent  opinion,  based  on 
facts  and  figures,  as  to  whether  Rhode  Island  needs  federal  aid 
or  whether,  for  the  present,  that  state  can  and  should  carry  its 
own  load. 


Canton's  Community  Store 

By  A.  M.  I.I  NTZ 
President  Canton  Welfare  Federation;  Lunt:  Iron  and  Steel  Company 


Ohio,  is  a  typical  manufacturing  city  de- 
pendent to  a  large  extent  upon  the  steel  and  automo- 
tive industries.  Early  in  the  depression  the  city  was 
called  upon  to  care  for  large  numbers  of  needy  citizens.  For 
the  distribution  of  food  we  adopted  the  system  recommended 
ic  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  of  New 
ic  State.  Under  this  system  orders  were  given  to  the  needy 
to  be  filled  by  the  local  grocer,  who  in  turn  collected  from  the 
welfare  fund. 

\Ve  were  dissatisfied  with  this  plan  as  it  actually  operated 
and  we  began  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  commissary  store  in 
operation.  The  manager  of  our  Welfare  Federation  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  this  inquiry  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Minneapolis  in  1931.  In  our  study  we  en- 
countered every  objection  given  by  Margaret  \Vead  in  her 
article  in  the  September  Midmonthly  Survey,  but  since  the 
commissary  method  was  not  in  general  use  at  that  rime,  the 
objections  seemed  to  be  largely  theoretical  and  without  any 
basis  in  experience.  We  decided  that  the  principles  of  the  com- 
missary were  sound  and  we  adopted  it  for  use  in  Canton. 

From  the  very  first  our  Community  Store,  for  so  we  call  it, 
was  made  a  matter  of  community  effort.  The  relief  question 
was  a  staggering  emergency  that  called  for  emergency 
measures.  The  director  of  the  Welfare  Federation  and  his 
assistant,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Family  Service 
Society,  members  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee,  city  and 
county  officials,  wholesalers,  merchants,  dietitians,  all  coop- 
erated in  establishing  our  store  and  in  deciding  the  guiding 
principles  and  policies  of  its  operation. 

The  general  public  had  contributed  heavily  through  vol- 
untary subscriptions  and  through  voting  public  funds.  For  this 
reason  no  general  appeal  was  issued  for  the  direct  contribu- 
tion of  food,  but  produc- 
ers  were   asked   to  give      

of  their  surplus.  The  re- 
sponse was  wholehearted 
and  to  date  over  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  vege- 
tables have  been  contrib- 
uted. This  did  not  affect 
the  local  markets  since  it 
represented  only  the  un- 
salable surplus  and  since 
it  was  collected  by  com- 
munity help.  In  similar 
fashion  fruit  has  been 
given,  voluntarily  gath- 
ered and  preserved  for 
winter  use.  In  some  cases 
land  was  offered  and 
wherever  possible  it  was 
utilized  by  the  unem- 
ployed for  garden  plots. 

The  industrial  plants 
and  retail  stores  of  Can- 


TTXDER  the  title  Penny -Wise  Relief,  the  September 
(_/  Midmontbly  Survey  published  an  article  by  Mar- 
garet Wead  on  the  commissary  method  of  feeding  the 
unemployed,  based  in  part  on  information  gathered  by 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  from  all  over 
the  country.  Miss  bead's  conclusion  teas  that,  as  a  ucbole, 
the  commissary  method  failed  to  make  the  economies 
claimed  for  it,  tended  to  rigid  and  unsatisfactory  diets, 
humiliating  and  weakening  to  the  morale  of  the  fam- 
ilies and  teas  frequently  unfair  to  neighborhood  grocers. 
The  article  has  occasioned  wide  discussion.  We  are  glad 
to  publish  here  an  account  of  the  Community  Store  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  by  the  president  of  the  Canton  Welfare 
Federation  and  another  of  the  Cincinnati  Commissary 
by  the  director  of  the  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foundation, 
together  with  Mi::  W cad's  rejoinder. 
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ton  have  also  given  complete  cooperation.  The  use  of  a  ware- 
house was  contributed  and  the  storage  facilities  thus  made 
available  enable  us  to  purchase  non-perishable  food  in  carload 
quantities.  The  purchasing  of  supplies  is  done  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  large  industrial 
plants  and  retail  stores  of  the  city'.  Whenever  possible  all  sup- 
plies are  purchased  from  local  sources.  Local  wholesalers 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  goods  ordered  and  nothing  is  purchased 
through  out-of-town  wholesalers  or  chain-store  warehouses, 
but  direct  from  manufacturers.  Local  vendors  of  milk,  bread, 
clothing,  fuel,  and  the  like  have  cooperated  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Bread  tickets  received  at  the  Community'  Store  may  be 
exchanged  at  convenient  bread  stations  operated  by  the  bak- 
eries. The  client  has  his  favorite  brand  of  mflk  deb'vered  at  his 
door  everj'  morning.  As  a  last  example  of  community'  coopera- 
tion, a  shoe  merchant  purchased  for  the  store  a  large  order  of 
shoes  at  wholesale  prices  and  offered  the  use  of  his  store  and 
clerks  for  the  fitting  and  issuance  of  them. 

r  I  SHIS  community  response  and  cooperation  is  largely  re- 
A  sponsible  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  store,  the 
economies  that  it  has  effected,  the  efficiency  secured  and  the 
growth  of  a  new  public  consciousness.  In  Canton,  people  from 
all  the  walks  of  life  were  responsible  for  the  inception  of  the 
commissary  store  and  contribute  to  its  continued  success.  Ex- 
perts from  every  line  of  business  have  helped  to  solve  every 
problem  as  it  arose.  It  was  through  this  general  cooperation  that 
many  of  the  glaring  evils  pointed  out  by  Miss  Wead  as  existing 
in  some  communities  were  very  early  eliminated  in  Canton. 
It  is  a  contention  of  Penny-Wise  Relief  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commissary  store  attracts  people,  and  that  the 
sorting  out  of  the  unnecessary  applicants  is  one  of  the  uneco- 
nomical factors  of  such  a 
method.  This  is  contrary 
to  our  experience.   W. 
have  found  that  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  appro- 
priation  of  large   funds 
for    relief    purposes    at- 
tracts more  people  than 
does  the  publicity  given 
the     store.     After     ten 
months  of  operation  we 
find  that  our  proportion 
of  new  applicants  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  com- 
munities that  do  not  use 
the  commissary  method. 
All    applications    re- 
ceived are  acted  upon  by 
experienced  case  workers 
of  established  relief  agen- 
cies, who  secure  the  nec- 
essary   data.    After    an 
application  has  been  al- 
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lowed,  a  standard  order  of  groceries  is  issued.  This  order 
takes  into  consideration  the  number  in  the  family,  the  age 
and  physical  condition  of  each  member,  and  is  balanced  by 
experienced  dietitians.  Within  certain  prescribed  dietary 
limits  each  order  permits  a  wide  range  of  personal  choice  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  control  or  to  ignore  individual  tastes. 
Furthermore  this  order  not  only  provides  food  but  permits 
the  family  to  continue  its  normal  washing  and  housecleaning. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  the  order  given  for  a  family 
of  five,  two  adults  and  three  children,  for  a  week: 

i  lb.  bacon  square  i  Ib.  seedless  raisins 

1  lb.  fresh  beef  2  Ibs.  macaroni 

2  Ibs.  Hamburg  4  Ibs.  rolled  oats 
1/2  lb.  cheese  i  jar  peanut  butter 

i     lb.  lard  i  box  sal  soda 

i    lb.  oleomargarine  2  quarts  of  milk  delivered  daily 

i    lb.  soda  crackers  3  tall  cans  milk 

i    dozen  eggs  ^2  lb.  dried  corn 

1/2  lb.  cocoa  5  Ibs.  parsnips 

l/2  lb.  coffee  2  Ibs.  lettuce 

i  o    bread  tickets  2  Ibs.  carrots 

box  matches  3  Ibs.  white  sugar 

No.  2l/t  can  tomatoes  i  peck  potatoes 

can  corn  syrup  5  Ibs.  pastry  flour 

can  tomato  paste  2  cakes  toilet  soap 

pt.  vinegar  2  cakes  laundry  soap 

Such  an  order  permits  a  palatable  variety  of  foods  that  supply 
the  vitamins  and  food  elements  necessary  for  growing 
children.  Fresh  vegetables  are  provided  with  each  order  the 
year  around.  The  order  is  varied  from  week  to  week  and  is 
standardized  only  in  the  number  of  calories  and  in  dietary 
limitations  necessary  for  a  balanced  ration. 

Food  like  this  is  being  provided  in  Canton  at  an  average 
gross  cost  of  eight  cents  per  person  per  day,  including  over- 
head. Cost  figures  show  that  the  clients  of  our  store  are  being 
fed  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  was  possible  when  orders  were 
given  to  scattered  retail  stores.  This  economy  of  feeding  the 
needy  at  eight  cents  a  day  is  not  the  idle  imagination  of  a 
business  man,  it  is  an  economy  that  is  very  real  to  the  whole 
community  in  spite  of  the  comment  by  Miss  Wead  that 
"...  the  economies  [of  the  commissary]  are  not  always  real." 

Our  Community  Store  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  resembles  any  ordinary  store.  Over  three  thousand  six 
hundred  families  are  securing  their  weekly  allowance  of  food 
over  its  counters,  yet  the  long  lines  of  waiting  clients  pictured 
by  Miss  Wead  are  never  present.  Each  family  is  assigned  a 
given  hour  on  a  given  day  of  each  week.  The  steady  stream  of 
clients  never  assumes  staggering  proportions  nor  are  they 
compelled  to  wait  unusual  lengths  of  time. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bread  and  milk  already  discussed, 
each  client  calls  for  his  order  at  the  central  store.  Where  the 
client  is  ill,  or  old,  or  where  the  case  workers  advise,  the  order 
is  delivered  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  normal  privacy  of 
the  individual.  But  the  statement  that  "in  any  case  all  orders 
should  be  delivered,"  is  absurd.  In  normal  times  these  families 
did  not  have  their  groceries  delivered;  and  in  these  times  of 
emergency  the  cost  of  delivery  is  unjustified. 

Nor  has  the  economy  of  our  Community  Store  been  secured 
at  the  price  of  a  loss  of  quality  as  Penny-Wise  Relief  predicts. 
An  awakened  public  opinion  would  quickly  and  rightly  con- 
demn any  practice  of  providing  spoiled  or  inferior  food  for  the 
needy.  By  ordering  our  supplies  through  local  wholesalers  the 
quality  is  guaranteed,  and  if  it  is  not  standard,  the  goods  are 
returned  in  good  business  fashion.  Furthermore  by  ordering 
through  the  local  wholesaler  we  secure  the  same  quality  of 
goods  as  the  local  grocer.  In  the  case  of  perishable  goods  the 
quality  maintained  by  the  commissary  is  higher  than  that  of 


the  small  grocer  because  of  our  greater  and  quicker  turnover. 
Most  of  our  clerks  were  chosen  from  former  clients;  they 
are  paid  a  definite  wage  and  are  required  to  buy  their  food  else- 
where. Like  Miss  Wead,  we  early  discovered  that  clerks  often 
assume  the  duties  of  a  case  worker,  but  we  have  found  it  vastly 
easier  to  control  our  own  clerks  than  the  clerks  of  small  scat- 
tered grocers.  Where  any  question  arises  or  injustice  occurs, 
the  clerk  fills  the  order  as  it  is  issued  and  brings  the  complaint 
or  question  to  the  attention  of  the  case  workers. 

.  Miss  Wead  contends  that  the  creation  of  the  commissary 
store  gives  unfair  competition  to  the  local  grocer  and  often 
forces  him  to  the  wall.  This  contention  shows  a  lack  of  the 
principles  involved.  If  there  was  no  relief  work,  the  grocer 
would  be  compelled  to  allow  a  tremendous  amount  of  un- 
supported credit,  to  give  his  groceries  away  for  nothing,  or 
else  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  his  shelves;  and  any  one  of 
these  courses  would  eventually  force  him  to  close.  The  grocer 
would  lose  his  customer  because  his  customer  would  have  no 
money;  and  it  would  be  for  the  same  reason  that  the  furni- 
ture, jewelry,  and  clothing  stores  have  lost  their  customers 
and  in  many  cases  been  forced  to  close.  It  is  unfair  to  claim 
that  the  welfare  agency  that  provides  that  customer  with  food, 
has  robbed  the  grocer  of  a  customer.  We  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  provide  the  grocer  with  customers  any  more  than 
we  are  to  provide  the  furniture  dealer,  the  jeweler  or  the 
clothier  with  customers.  We  have  a  double  obligation, — to  the 
hungry  and  to  the  giver  of  funds,  that  is  greater  than  any 
obligation  we  may  have  to  any  particular  trade.  Furthermore, 
if  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  economy  the  relief  business 
were  concentrated  with  one  or  two  dealers,  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  upon  the  general  trade  as  does  the  relief  store.  If 
the  relief  business  is  scattered,  it  is  of  little  value  to  any  one 
dealer. 

THE  majority  of  the  retail  grocers  support  us  in  this  view. 
The  following  statement  is  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Canton  Grocers  Association,  representing  most  of  the  inde- 
pendent grocers  of  Canton,  to  the  president  of  the  Welfare 
Federation : 

In  our  opinion  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Welfare 
Association  is  carrying  out  the  distribution  of  food  for  relief  to  the 
needy  is  absolutely  sound.  In  addition  in  the  practical  carrying  out 
of  the  plan,  we  feel  that  you  have  made  wonderful  success  and  we 
endorse  wholeheartedly  your  efforts. 

Relief  work  that  fails  to  consider  the  humiliating  position 
of  the  recipient  is  but  half-hearted  and  half-successful  relief. 
We  take  this  into  account  and  every  physically  able  man  works 
for  the  city  or  county,  the  store,  or  on  the  city  farm.  Nor  is 
this  mere  useless  drudgery.  Parks  have  been  created  out  of 
unsightly  regions,  streets  have  been  graded,  sewers  cleaned, 
and  community  recreation  encouraged  through  the  building 
of  baseball  diamonds  and  playgrounds.  In  coming  to  the  Com- 
munity Store,  the  unemployed  man  is  getting  food  for  which 
he  has  worked,  and  he  is  rubbing  elbows  with  other  clients 
and  even  clerks  in  the  same  condition.  Often  in  the  local 
stores  when  the  T.  E.  R.  A.  plan  was  in  operation  he  felt  that 
he  was  being  discriminated  against  but  that  he  dared  not  com- 
plain. Too  often  we  had  to  warn  grocers  and  their  clerks  that 
the  welfare  client  was  just  as  much  a  customer  as  any  other 
individual  in  the  store,  and  too  often  the  clerks,  knowing  that 
he  was  a  welfare  customer,  let  him  wait  while  they  waited  on 
cash  customers.  We  discovered  also  that  grocers  often  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  the  client  and  issued  food  of  no  food 
value,  or  gave  cash  instead  of  food.  At  the  Community  Store 
the  client  gets  the  needed  food  and  receives  the  same  indis- 
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criminate  service  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  elsewhere. 

The  local  Family  Service  Society  finds  that  the  Community 
Store  has  many  advantages  over  the  former  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  advantages  already  discussed  there  is  a  saving  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  case  workers,  since  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  write  individual  orders  for  each  grocer  and  client. 
Every  family  of  a  given  size  receives  the  same  amount  and  the 
charge  of  favoritism  cannot  arise.  Complaints  by  clients  have 
a  definite  channel  through  which  they  can  reach  the  case 
workers,  and  they  in  turn  can  more  easily  communicate  with 
the  store  and  the  client.  This  centralized  center  of  communi- 
cation is  of  great  assistance  in  handling  orders  for  fuel  and 
•ilr.  complaints  and  divers  other  communications. 

\Ve  tried  the  plan  suggested  by  Miss  Wead  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  we  have  tried  the  Community  Store,  and 
we  have  found  the  latter  more  economical,  efficient  and  con- 
structive of  community  morale.  The  store  is  a  community 
expression,  and  the  whole  community  contributes  to  its  suc- 
cess. The  client  of  the  store  is  still  a  citizen,  still  a  human 
being,  and  that  fact  is  never  forgotten  or  permitted  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  many  faults  enumerated  by  Miss  Wead  might 
develop  in  theory  or  through  careless  management,  but  good 
business  permits  neither. 

Welfare  workers  who  have  come  to  Canton  from  other 
cities  where  the  T.  E.  R.  A.  plan  is  still  in  operation  are  loud 
in  their  approval  of  our  system.  They  report  a  more  efficient 


administration  and  a  better  community  morale  than  is  found 
under  the  other  system.  They  also  note  the  definite  accom- 
plishments of  our  attempts  at  a  balanced  diet.  The  executive 
of  one  of  our  children's  agencies  reports,  "Since  the  store  was 
opened  I  have  seen  poor,  thin,  undernourished  children  gain 
weight  and  become  healthy  looking  because  of  the  large 
quantities  of  mflk  and  other  foods  you  are  issuing."  The  same 
improvement  in  health  and  its  resulting  improvement  in 
schoolwork  has  been  noted  by  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 
After  all,  a  food  distribution  that  secures  this  result  has  met 
some  of  the  conditions  of  ideal  relief  work. 

Canton,  in  the  face  of  its  present  social  and  financial  crises, 
is  still  conscious  of  its  obligations  to  its  citizens;  and  the  leaders 
of  the  city,  officials,  professional  and  business  men  are  still 
conscious  of  their  obligations  to  their  fellowman.  In  our  relief 
work  the  application  of  business  principles  has  contributed 
much  towards  our  success.  The  advantages  of  a  community 
store  may  be  secured  in  any  community  where  the  volume  of 
relief  warrants  it,  and  where  a  thinking  citizenry  is  conscious 
of  the  problems  of  relief.  These  advantages  are  not  peculiar 
to  Canton.  We  have  tried  the  T.  E.  R.  A.  plan  and  have  not 
found  it  as  satisfactory  in  any  sense  as  the  commissary  plan. 
We  are  proud  of  our  Community  Store,  the  community  spirit 
that  makes  it  possible,  the  community  of  cooperation  that 
makes  it  a  success,  and  the  community  of  fellowship  that  makes 
for  a  courageous  morale. 


Cincinnati's  Commissary 

By  ELLERY  F.  REED 
Director  Helen  S.  TrounsUne  Foundation,  Cincinnati 


'ISS  WE  AD'S  article,  Penny- Wise  Relief  in  the 
September  Midmonthly  Survey,  seems  to  assume 
that  all  of  the  evils  that  may  be  and  usually  have 
been,  connected  with  the  commissary  system,  must  necessarily 
characterize  it  universally. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  with  good  case  work  cash  relief  is 
generally  preferable,  and  also  let  h  be  granted  that  the  inde- 
pendent grocer  who  has  carried  many  families  on  credit  until 
he  is  at  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  himself  deserves  consideration. 
We  face,  however,  at  the  present  time  emergency  conditions 
under  which  good  case  work,  generally  speaking,  has  become 
impossible.  Furthermore,  with  16  percent  of  the  population 
(the  present  percentage  in  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County) 
dependent  on  relief  agencies,  the  interests  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  independent  grocers  affected  by  the  commis- 
sary must  be  given  second  place.  Mr.  Hoehler,  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, speaking  of  the  commissary,  says:  "The  chain  stores, 
when  retail  groceries  were  being  bought,  received  52  percent 
of  the  trade,  and  of  the  1 1 ,000  retail  grocers  in  the  county, 
only  1  7  received  any  appreciable  margin  of  the  47  percent  of 
the  remaining  trade." 

Wead  in  her  article  declared  that  if  the  public  com- 
missary is  to  be  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  saving  public 
funds,  it  must  do  so  on  the  basis  of  giving  standardized  orders, 
requiring  the  clients  to  call  for  these  orders,  giving  a  doubtful 
or  poor  quality  of  food,  and  failing  to  give  fresh  or  "vitamin- 
bearing  foods."  Cincinnati  has  recently  developed  a  public 
commissary  system  which  has  largely  overcome  these  objec- 
tions and  has  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  weekly  check- 


up made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  effected  ap- 
proximately a  one  third  saving  over  the  regular  retail  prices  of 
food. 

The  commissary  is  under  the  volunteer  management  of  a 
man  who  has  been  for  years  a  buyer  in  the  wholesale  purchas- 
ing department  of  a  great  chain-store  system.  The  commis- 
sary has  no  branches,  but  is  housed  completely  in  a  large  ware- 
house rented  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the 
Welfare  Department  of  Cincinnati  for  one  dollar  per  year. 
Supplies  are  bought  in  carload  lots  and  unloaded  directly  into 
the  warehouse.  All  kinds  of  foods  excepting  fresh  meats  are 
handled,  including  in  season,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  carrots, 
beets,  onions,  cabbage,  eggs,  lettuce  and  spinach.  A  refrigerator 
car  has  been  loaned  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to 
keep  these  perishable  foods  fresh.  Most  of  the  labor  is  supplied 
on  a  work-relief  basis.  Everything  about  the  plant  is  a  model  of 
neatness,  cleanliness,  order  and  efficiency. 

Orders  for  food  to  be  delivered  to  clients  on  straight  relief 
are  originally  and  individually  made  out  by  case  workers  in  the 
constituted  family  welfare  and  relief  agencies  of  the  city.  The 
food  is  delivered  any  place  in  the  county  by  two  commercial 
delivery  companies  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  cents  per  delivery. 
Orders  are  given  to  cover  a  period  of  two  weeks.  This  is  too 
long  for  ideal  conditions,  especially  for  fresh  foods  such  as  let- 
tuce and  tomatoes.  However,  the  14,500  families  who  are  re- 
ceiving food  from  the  commissary  also  receive  approximately 
88,000  quarts  of  fresh  mflk  per  month,  $7000  worth  of  canned 
mflk,  and  $13,000  worth  of  other  dairy  products. 

Furthermore,  this  relief  in  kind  is  supplemented  by  cash. 
The  $141,000  worth  of  groceries  distributed  in  September 
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were  supplemented  by  approximately  $100,000  cash  to  the 
work-relief  men  and  $29,000  to  others.  The  nearly  §ix  thou- 
sand work-relief  men  receive  for  two  days  work  $3  in  cash  and 
their  choice  of  three  grocery  orders  worth  $2.40  at  retail  but 
costing  the  city  $  1 .60.  Most  of  the  complaints  about  ill-adapted 
food  orders  have  come  from  this  group,  but  individualization 
of  service  has  not  seemed  feasible. 

The  Cincinnati  commissary  thus  seems  to  be  avoiding  the 
most  serious  objections  commonly  launched  against  this  system 
of  relief.  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  is  perfect,  but  a  recent  investi- 
gation indicates  that  as  an  emergency  institution  for  distributing 
food  relief  on  a  large  scale  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  the  Cin- 
cinnati commissary  seems  fully  justified. 


Commissaries  By  and  Large 

By  MARGARET  WEAD 

Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Neiv  York 

E  purpose  of  my  article  was  not  to  assert  that  com- 
"missaries  under  any  and  all  circumstances  can  never 
perform  a  useful  or  effective  service,  but  rather  to 
point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered 
under  the  commissary  plan  in  order  that  cities  considering  this 
form  of  relief  might  compare  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
with  other  methods.  It  was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  belittle 


or  to  underestimate  the  splendid  efforts  of  communities  to 
make  their  relief  funds  stretch  as  far  as  possible,  particularly  the 
efforts  of  business  men  who  in  this  depression  have  been  so 
generous  with  time,  money  and  advice. 

Dr.  Reed's  plan  includes  three  excellent  features  all  ad- 
vocated in  the  article,  but  which  have  often  been  lacking  in 
other  commissaries:  i.  e.  food  is  delivered,  some  choice  is  al- 
lowed the  family,  and  the  orders  are  supplemented  by  a  cash 
allowance.  Mr.  Luntz's  utilization  of  experienced  case  workers 
to  handle  applications  and  the  assignment  of  a  given  hour  at 
which  the  client  may  call  for  his  order  are  helpful  factors.  The 
volunteer  management  of  an  experienced  buyer  in  Cincinnati 
and  the  purchasing  of  supplies  by  a  committee  of  purchasing 
agents  in  Canton  have  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  plans  in  these  cities. 

At  the  present  time  we  need  to  study  such  experiments  to- 
gether with  those  going  forward  in  other  cities  for  reducing 
price  by  agreements  with  local  grocers  before  it  can  definitely 
be  determined  what  method  offers  most  in  economy  and 
efficiency,  keeping  in  mind  also  the  case  workers'  natural  con- 
cern with  the  effect  on  those  receiving  help.  Meanwhile  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  Cincinnati  and  Canton  com- 
missaries, as  described,  have  been  successful  in  eliminating  so 
many  of  the  unfortunate  features  found  in  some  cities. 

Although  The  Survey  article  was  based  in  part  on  material 
gathered  by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  the 
comments  made  here  are  my  own. 


What  Keeps  the  Nurses  Going? 

By  LILLIAN  D.  WALD 

Founder  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York 


'  T  WAS  not  an  idle  question  as  it  came  across  the  lunch 
table.  Six  of  us  sat  on  the  sun  porch,  looking  out  across 
the  Connecticut  landscape  one  hazily  peaceful  Indian 
summer  day.  The  air  was  warm  with  October  colors,  tangy 
with  the  smell  of  late  garden  flowers,  wood  smoke  and  the 
sea.  We  were  all  city  people,  enjoying  a  brief  interlude  in 
strenuous  jobs.  I  had  violated  the  spirit  of  our  holiday  with 
stories  some  of  our  visiting  nurses  had  brought  back  from  their 
daily  rounds — stories  sharp  with  pain  and  fear.  "What  keeps 
the  nurses  going?"  my  guest  exclaimed.  I  have  heard  the 
question  from  many  people  who  know  something  of  the  public- 
health  nurses'  problems  these  days. 

The  nurse  faces  what  so  many  workers  in  related  fields  are 
confronting — depleted  funds,  salary  cuts,  uncertainty  as  to 
how  long  her  decreased  income  can  continue.  At  the  same 
time  the  burden  of  her  work  is  heavier  day  by  day.  There  are 
more  and  more  calls  for  her  services.  Homes  where  a  private 
nurse  used  to  be  a  matter  of  course  in  serious  illness  now  ask 
for  the  hourly  service  of  the  visiting  nurse,  and  often  are  un- 
able to  pay  even  the  low  fee  asked.  In  home  after  home  the 
nurse  must  deal  not  only  with  the  professional  matters  of  her 
calling,  but  with  malnutrition  or  threatened  eviction  or  over- 
crowding or  broken  spirit  or  some  other  tragic  consequence 
of  unemployment  and  exhausted  resources. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  hungry  child  cry?  Have  you  seen 
the  uncontrollable  trembling  of  parents  who  have  gone  half 
starved  for  weeks  so  that  the  children  may  have  food?  Do  you 
know  what  it  means  to  try  to  minister  to  the  sick  or  the  dying 
or  the  newly  born  in  an  overcrowded  home  where  there  is  no 


heat,  no  food,  no  clean  clothing  or  bedding,  gas  and  electric- 
ity turned  off,  no  furniture  worth  pawning  or  selling,  an 
eviction  notice  tacked  on  the  door? 

To  such  need  the  nurses  must,  if  they  make  good,  respond 
not  only  with  professional  skill  but  with  unfailing  sympathy, 
tact  and  patience.  They  must  win  and  hold  the  family  con- 
fidence. They  must  mobilize  community  resources.  They 
must  smooth  the  way  for  relief  agencies.  They  must  hearten, 
educate,  explain,  reassure.  To  long  hours  of  hard,  exacting 
work  is  added  this  unending  drain  on  the  reserves  of  the  spirit. 

I  often  find  myself  watching  them  with  wonder,  these  quiet 
women  who  carry  their  enormous  load  with  so  much  pluck 
and  without  whimpering.  I  cannot  match  their  serenity.  Often 
when  I  fret  audibly  about  them,  they  ask,  almost  impatiently, 
"Why  do  you  worry  so  much? "  "Why,  we're  only  doing  our 
jobs!"  "Oh,  please  don't  waste  your  energy  over  us,  we're 
strong  and  well — " 

There  is  a  sense  of  dedication  about  the  women  who  make 
good  as  public-health  nurses.  They  literally  forget  themselves. 
They  tap  sources  of  strength  on  which  dedicated  souls  of  all 
ages  have  drawn.  They  have,  too,  a  sense  of  identity  with  the 
family  problem,  a  moral  responsibility  for  bringing  it  through 
to  some  sort  of  workable  solution.  You  see  the  same  thing  in 
the  way  a  good  mother  lifts  and  carries  her  family  load:  the 
more  she  is  called  on  to  do,  the  more  these  humanities  flower 
forth. 

There  is  a  lift,  of  course,  in  the  job  itself  that  helps  carry 
the  nurse  along.  Her  work  is  never  a  monotonous  round.  She 
can  count  on  change,  variety,  plenty  of  "human  interest"  in 
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her  days.  Almost  every  case  is  a  challenge  to  her  to  do  her  job 
in  a  new  way.  Out  of  her  day's  work  the  nurse  gains  the 
strength  that  comes  from  the  dependence  of  others  upon  her; 
she  has,  too,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of  seeing  accomplishment 
flow  directly  from  her  effort. 

THIS  fall  I  have  retold  the  story  of  the  furniture  finisher 
into  whose  home  one  of  our  nurses  was  called.  The  man's 
wife  was  the  patient,  with  a  diagnosis  of  "pregnancy  compli- 
cated by  underfeeding."  The  man  had  had  no  steady  work 
for  more  than  two  years.  His  wife  had  succeeded  a  few  months 
before  in  getting  part-time  factory  work.  Except  for  the  hus- 
band's occasional  odd  jobs,  this  small  wage  was  the  sole  family 
support. 

The  nurse  suspected  that  both  parents  were  giving  to  the  two 
children  most  of  what  food  they  were  able  to  buy  and  slowh 
starving  themselves.  The  husband,  who  was  over  six  feet  tall, 
weighed  only  1 20  pounds.  The  wife  had  the  blue,  transparent 
pallor  of  starvation.  The  nurse  urged  her  to  give  up  her  job  and 
apply  for  aid.  This  the  woman  refused  to  do.  "We  aren't 
beggars — we  don't  want  anything  but  work.  I've  got  to  keep 
my  job  till  labor  pains  begin." 

That  evening  when  her  work  was  done,  the  nurse  stopped 
.  newsstand  and  bought  Brooklyn  and  Newark  papers, 
thinking  that  in  one  of  the  suburbs  there  might  be  a  place  open 
a.  furniture  finisher.  Her  search  of  the  want  ads  was  re- 
warded. An  employer  in  Long  Island  was  asking  for  a  "good 
worker"  with  this  skill.  The  nurse  telephoned  the  advertiser, 
introduced  herself,  told  him  about  her  patient's  husband,  of 
his  obvious  honesty,  his  long  employment  record  before  the 
depression,  his  eagerness  to  work.  "Sounds  good,"  said  the 
employer.  "Send  him  over  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he'd  do." 

The  nurse  had  had  a  long  and  wearing  day,  but  she  went 
back  to  that  tenement  home  at  once,  a  long  subway  journey 
with  many  flights  of  stairs  at  the  end  of  it.  She  gave  the  man 
the  employer's  message,  carfare  and  a  note  of  introduction, 
recalling  the  telephone  conversation.  "I'll  be  there  at  eight 
o'clock,"  the  man  promised.  "His  face  was  like  a  sunrise,"  the 
nurse  said,  when  she  told  me  about  it. 

The  next  morning  at  8 130  the  nurse  reached  her  office  to 
find  the  man  standing  by  the  door  with  a  box  under  his  arm. 
Disappointed,  she  exclaimed,  "You'll  never  get  that  job; 
too  late!" 

"But,"  said  he,  "I  can't  help  h!  After  you  left,  my  wife's 
pains  began.  I  had  no  money  to  get  a  doctor,  so  I  went  for  a 
policeman  and  he  got  an  ambulance.  The  ambulance  surgeon 
delivered  her.  But  the  baby  died  and  they  took  my  wife  back 
to  the  hospital  with  them.  I  couldn't  leave  the  other  children 
nor  the  dead  baby,  and  during  the  night  I  made  the  little  coffin 


with  some  nice  wood  I  had  in  my  room.  Now  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  box  or  the  bah)-." 

To  the  morgue  went  the  nurse  with  the  father,  whom  she 
described  as  having  the  look  of  Lazarus.  But  the  nurse,  as  she 
told  the  story,  was  entirely  unconscious  of  having  performed 
any  but  an  essential  nurse's  sen-ice. 

In  a  recent  report  one  of  our  supervisors  suggested  what  I 
am  trying  to  say  when  she  wrote,  "The  worker  who  goes  into 
the  home  to  give  financial  relief  or  to  watch  over  the  health 
of  the  family  must  daily  gird  herself  as  though  for  battle,  for 
truly  it  is  a  great  battle  we  are  fighting.  Not  for  a  minute  must 
we  lose  faith  or  courage,  else  we  fail  those  who  turn  to  us  in 
their  trouble." 

The  devotion  to  something  outside  herself  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  things  that  keeps  the  nurse  going.  She  has  another  source 
of  power  in  the  satisfaction  that  comes  to  her  when  she  sees 
her  work  bear  fruit. 

One  of  our  nurses  was  recently  heartened  by  attending  a 
wedding  in  the  home  of  one  of  her  patients.  The  patient  was 
the  young  bride's  father.  He  had  been  paralyzed  and  bedridden 
for  nine  years.  The  mother  works  in  a  department  store  and 
has  been  the  family  breadwinner  during  that  rime.  The  em- 
ployers on  their  part  are  cooperating  generously  by  permitting 
her  to  begin  her  day  at  ten  instead  of  nine.  That  has  given  her 
time  to  give  the  patient  his  breakfast  and  to  send  the  children 
off  to  school.  She  leaves  the  key  under  the  doormat  where  the 
nurse  finds  it  when  she  comes  to  give  the  man  his  essential 
treatment.  By  signs  and  motions  they  understand  each  other 
perfectly,  and  those  who  know  the  care  of  paralytics  will 
understand  that  the  care  is  efficient,  for  there  has  been  no 
record  of  a  bedsore.  The  nurse  has  helped  keep  the  family 
together  and  recognizes  the  fine  spirit  of  the  father  who  gives 
something  to  the  home  in  the  supervision  of  the  children  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  from  the  far-off  Chronic  Hos- 
pital with  the  mother  away.  For  nine  years  successive  nurses 
through  their  daily  ministrations  have  had  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship with  the  family  and  have  shared  the  family's  joys  as 
well  as  its  difficulties.  Out  of  an  apparently  hopeless  situation 
they  have  helped  make  an  organized  and  harmonious  home. 
You  can  see  that  the  nurse  has  an  upwelling  sense  of  accom- 
plishment in  having  had  a  part  in  something  that  is  tremen- 
dously worthwhile. 

T  N  SPITE  of  the  long  hours,  exacting  tofl  and  mounting  de- 
•*•  mands  upon  her,  the  physical  and  emotional  strain,  the 
visiting  nurse — if  she  is  qualified  by  aptitude  and  intelligence 
and  devotion — will  not  falter.  She  knows  that  she  is  needed, 
she  knows  that  her  work  is  good,  and  out  of  this  faith  she 
seems  to  renew  her  strength. 


Shoes  That  Had  Tongues 

By  CARRIE  FERRIS  GREEN  and  LOU  ROGERS  SHACKELTON 

Who  know  the  trials  of  the  young  social  worker  from  experience 


minutes  before  five,  closing  time  at  the  Associated 
Charities,  five  minutes  of  grace  for  those  who  think 
of  things  only  at  the  last  minute.  So  thought  Miss 
Anna  the  youngest  worker.  If  only  no  one  would  telephone 
during  those  five  minutes,  then  she  might  steal  away  home  at 
once  and  take  off  those  beautiful  but  tight  shoes.  Not  that  Miss 
Anna  was  impatient  or  ill-natured  as  a  rule  but  a  tight  shoe  is 
a  tight  shoe  and  her  shoes  pinched  cruelly.  The  pair  of  ele- 
gantly built  high-heeled  Oxfords  she  wore  were  entirely  out 
of  place  in  this  rough  desert  town. 

The  telephone  did — ring. 

Miss  Anna  hurried  to  answer.  She  reported  to  Miss  Daw- 
son,  the  Superintendent,  that  the  Rawlins  baby  had  arrived 
with  no  doctor  in  attendance — only  an  elderly  neighbor 
woman.  There  were  only  a  few  pieces  of  clothing  and  but  little 
food  for  the  family.  With  her  usual  efficiency  Miss  Dawson 
directed  the  youngest  worker  to  assemble  an  emergency  lay- 
ette from  among  the  donated  garments  while  she  herself  tele- 
phoned for  a  doctor  and  to  the  nearest  grocer. 

Almost  before  the  five  minutes  of  grace  were  up  Miss  Anna 
was  on  her  way.  Three  blocks  to  the  car-line  and  the  sun  blaz- 
ing its  fiercest,  for  in  this  desert  country  in  summer  time  the 
sun  seems  hottest  between  four-thirty  and  seven.  There  were 
no  sidewalks  but  the  ground  was  as  hot  as  a  cement  pave- 
ment. The  "angel  of  mercy"  did  not  feel  exactly  like  an 
angel. 

A  new  baby  was  still  an  event  to  the  youngest  worker,  so  it 
was  no  effort  to  produce  her  famous  smile  and  properly  to  ad- 
mire the  new  comer  to  the  mother's  delight.  The  family  were 
decent  white  people  only  temporarily  down.  The  young  father 
had  a  broken  ankle.  The  young  mother  had  appealed  to  her 
own  sister  for  help  but  had  been  refused. 

The  sister  had  written, 

"We're  no  better  off  than  you.  We  can  hardly  keep  our 
heads  above  water.  My  man  shovels  dirt  for  a  living. 

"The  trouble  with  you  is  you  have  got  too  much  silly  pride. 
We  have  hocked  all  our  good  things  and  you  can  do  the  same. 
How  about  that  fine  diamond  of  yours.  Sell  it  and  get  some 
money.  Poor  folks  like  you  don't  need  diamonds.  Better  a  full 
stomach  and  a  ten-cent  store  diamond  I  say.  I  can't  send  you 
nothing  but  you  do  as  I  tell  you  about  the  ring." 

That  ring  had  evidently  been  a  thorn  in  the  sister's  side — 
jealousy — this  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  give  a  malicious  stab 
just  when  it  might  hurt  the  worst. 

"Please  Miss  Anna,  you  are  so  sweet  and  kind,  don't  tell 
them  at  the  Charities  about  the  ring.  Joe  gave  it  to  me  when 
we  were  engaged.  It  took  him  ever  so  long  to  save  up  the 
money  for  it.  When  he  can  work  he  can  repay  you.  Please 
Miss  Anna  don't  tell  them." 

Miss  Anna  promised,  thinking  of  her  own  poverty  and  the 
tight,  beautiful  shoes  that  her  Aunt  Sophie  had  sent  her.  Those 
shoes  that  stung  and  pinched  and  burned  with  tongues  of  flame. 
They  looked  as  out  of  place  in  that  rough  board  shack  as  the 
diamond  on  the  woman's  finger.  She  was  foolish  anyhow  mak- 
ing charity  calls  in  such  foot-gear.  Aunt  Sophie  had  little  or  no 


idea  of  real  suffering  and  real  missionary  work,  like  many 
others. 

Outside  once  more  in  the  scorching  sun  hobbling  along. 
One  foot  hurt  as  badly  as  the  other,  so  she  did  not  limp.  It  was  a 
torturing  crawl.  Back  in  her  room  off  with  the  shoes,  all  ready 
for  the  big  cry.  It  wasn't  the  shoes  alone — it  was  everything. 
Miss  Anna  was  passing  through  the  first  stage  of  disillusion- 
ment. She  was  beginning  to  face  life  as  it  was.  Her  head  was 
just  emerging  from  the  clouds  and  her  feet  were  being  forced 
to  walk  upon  the  ground. 

An  idealist,  young  Miss  Anna  had  chosen  Welfare  work  as 
a  career.  Her  mother  and  Aunt  Sophie  had  been  proud  of  her 
choice.  They  visualized  their  lovely  girl  as  a  Lady  Bountiful, 
an  angel  of  mercy,  floating  around  and  above  poverty  but 
never  touching  foot  to  solid  soil.  To  the  aristocracy  at  home 
beautifully  shod  feet  were  the  insignia  of  lady-ship.  Small  feet 
were  synonymous  with  gentility. 

But  gentility  wasn't  important  now.  She  must  have  a  pair  of 
comfortable  shoes  such  as  she  had  seen  in  the  auction  rooms 
around  the  corner.  The  longer  she  looked  at  the  narrow  things 
the  sillier  they  looked.  Silly  for  her  to  wear  in  such  work.  No 
— they  were  really  impossible.  If  only  she  had  the  nerve  to  try 
to  sell  them.  The  auction  rooms,  maybe  they  would  buy  them. 
They  sold  shoes  and  probably  bought  them.  She  knew  the  little 
woman  who  sold  the  clothes  in  there.  At  least  she  was  very 
friendly  and  often  chatted  with  the  youngest  worker  as  she 
passed.  The  next  morning  Miss  Anna  had  made  up  her  mind 
"do  or  die"  to  take  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Rawlins'  sister. 

THERE  was  the  smiling  little  woman  coming  towards  her. 
She  smiled  still  more  as  the  girl  blushed  and  stammered. 
Surely  they  could  sell  the  lovely  shoes.  She  had  often  noticed 
how  beautifully  they  looked  on  Miss  Anna's  feet.  She  would 
even  lend  her  a  pair  until  they  sold  and  of  course  she  would 
keep  the  whole  transaction  a  secret. 

A  few  days  after  the  business  transaction  a  committee  from 
the  Missionary  Circle  met  to  sew  for  the  Charities.  One  of  the 
members  who  was  there  early  said — "I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing funny."  This  lady  of  the  nimble  tongue  had  been  "out 
slumming,"  had  visited  the  auction  rooms  and  recognized  the 
shoes  of  a  young  social  worker.  The  woman  in  charge  had  told 
her  the  whole  story.  That  a  wealthy  relative  had  sent  them  as  a 
present  to  this  young  worker  and  they  were  too 'small  for  her. 
Her  family  being  poor  but  proud  she  had  taken  the  idea  from 
advice  given  to  one  of  her  clients  by  a  sister,  and  had  hocked 
them. 

Poor  Miss  Anna  who  was  obliged  to  listen  or  "give  herself 
away." 

As  soon  as  possible  Miss  Dawson — who  suspected  that  Miss 
Anna  was  the  young  social  worker — went  at  once  to  her  home 
finding  her  in  tears.  She  consoled  her,  saying,  "You  must  meet 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  must  learn  to  take  things 
as  they  come,  relying  on  our  'Tower  of  Strength'  and  remem- 
bering that  the  'field  hath  eye — and  the  wood  hath  ear'  and 
it  is  evident  from  your  experience  that  shoes  have  tongues." 
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Back  to  Barbarism 

By  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 
yUe-president,  Children's  Welfare  Federation,  New  York 


'AN  speaks  of  civilization  and  progress  when  fre- 
quently he  merely  means  the  gaining  of  comfort 
and  the  development  of  leisure.  Temporary  eco- 
nomic depressions  are  not  typical  of  our  civilization.  Primitive 
people  were  constantly  more  familiar  with  the  struggle  for 
existence,  the  need  for  food  and  the  urgent  search  for  security. 

Primitive  people  recognized  that  the  position  of  children  in 
the  community  is  antagonistic  to  that  of  adults.  In  times  of 
food  shortage  they  honestly  believed  that  children  must  be  sac- 
rificed under  the  self-protective  tradition  of  society.  Hence 
primitive  people  resorted  to  abortion  and  infanticide  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  children  on  the  community. 

The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  were  frank  enough  to  say, 
"Children  are  a  burden;  we  become  tired  of  them;  they  de- 
stroy us."  Their  attitude  toward  the  young  was  frank  and 
understandable — but  is  that  a  proper  state  of  mind,  in  1932, 
in  the  United  States: 

In  the  New  Hebrides,  if  a  malformed  child  was  born  the 
child  and  its  mother  were  killed.  Such  an  action  as  the  result 
of  an  honest  belief  can  be  understood.  But  are  the  crippled 
and  the  weak  children  of  American  cities  to  be  subjected  to  an 
indirect  destruction  by  the  withdrawal  of  assistance  from  the 
organizations  concerned  with  their  welfare?  Are  bodies  and 
minds,  maimed  or  warped,  to  be  penalized  by  a  primitive  pro- 
cedure in  the  midst  of  our  skyscrapers — exclamation  points 
of  our  material  wealth? 

Australian  savages  had  no  hesitation  in  killing  sick  and 
imperfect  children  because  they  would  require  too  great  care 
on  the  part  of  the  community.  Are  people  of  this  age  and  gen- 
eration to  return  to  atavistic  neglect  because  they  fear  to  give 
the  great  care  that  was  their  satisfaction  during  their  years 
of  prosperity  and  which  should  be  their  pride  in  depression? 

Natives  of  Murray  Island,  in  Torres  Straits,  destroyed  all 
young  children  who  were  born  beyond  a  prescribed  number, 
lest  through  their  existence  the  food  supply  should  become  in- 
sufficient for  the  tribe.  The  food  supply  of  this  country  b  not 
insufficient.  Nor  would  our  people  admit  that  directly  or  in- 
directly they  would  limit  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  who  have  come  into  life  and  being,  regardless  of 
whether  they  belong  to  the  category  of  the  weak  or  the  strong. 

If  there  were  a  real  index  of  civilization,  the  modern  phase 
of  it  might  be  evidenced  in  diminishing  mortality  rates,  height- 
ened respect  for  individual  existence  and  more  intelligent 
care  of  children.  The  increased  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is 
due  to  a  diminished  mortality  rate,  not  to  any  actual  prolon- 
gation of  the  life-span.  If  our  civilization  has  gained  in  life-years 
it  has  been  through  the  protection  of  infants  and  children. 
Public  and  private  efforts  have  increasingly  supported  them 
during  their  difficulties  from  prenatal  development  through 
adolescent  emancipation.  In  the  final  analysis,  society  assumes 
responsibility  for  these  potentially  productive  citizens  that  they 
may  later  return  to  the  service  of  society. 

\Ve  have  centered  our  attention  during  this  crisis  on  relief 
of  the  unemployed.  People  are  urged  to  give  funds  lest  there 
be  riots,  revolts  or  revolution.  Funds  which  have  previously 


been  directed  toward  constructive  efforts  are  now  diverted 
and  some  large  amounts  are  thrown  into  a  leaky  basket.  The 
community  that  objected  to  the  term  "dole"  is  reverting  to 
protective  charity  that  makes  no  impress  on  the  economic  con- 
ditions which  are  responsible  for  unemployment.  As  a  result 
many  institutions,  organizations  and  agencies  which  have 
assumed  moral  obligations  to  the  community  for  the  care  and 
well-being  of  children  now  find  themselves  lacking  in  funds, 
losing  members  and  reducing  their  employes  and  services.  Be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  seven  baby  health  stations  have  been 
discontinued  in  New  York  City  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care  of  children  has  never  been  more 
acute.  This  winter  there  will  be  fifty  fewer  beds  in  maternity 
wards  in  private  hospitals  on  the  East  Side.  Because  of  this 
increased  congestion  mothers  coming  to  these  wards  in  the 
public  hospitals  are  sent  out  again  on  the  seventh  day  after  their 
confinement  although  the  city  authorities  are  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  good  medical  practise  always  has  considered  ten  days' 
rest  as  a  minimum  requirement.  Thus  young,  unproductive 
members  of  society  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  our  crisis — as 
among  the  primitives  and  savages. 

A  system  of  organization  which  makes  the  adults  and  chfl- 
dren  the  victims  of  adult  shortcomings  lacks  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  ethics.  If  all  of  the  specific  types  of  philan- 
thropic work  existing  in  1929  were  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  children  under  conditions  of  the  greatest  industrial  prosper- 
ity, how  much  more  necessary  do  they  become  during  a  period 
of  economic  depression  and  social  denial? 

THE  food  supply  of  communities  is  no  longer  to  be  meas- 
ured merely  in  terms  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  salts  and 
vitamins.  There  is  food  for  the  soul  as  well  as  for  the  body.  Chil- 
dren's welfare  organizations  fill  in  the  gaps  left  in  their  lives 
by  our  social  conditions  and  they  thereby  endeavor  to  make 
some  amends  for  the  sins  of  society  by  nurturing  the  total 
personalities  of  the  under-privileged.  There  must  be  proper 
environment  for  a  growing  citizenry  whose  patterns  are  likely 
to  be  those  of  their  ciders.  Our  rejection  of  the  young  is  a 
form  of  return  to  the  primitive.  It  represents  a  cracking  of  the 
veneer  of  our  social  civilization. 

If  we  are  going  back  to  the  primitive,  let  us  be  honest  about 
it  and  say,  as  did  the  primitive :  "The  children  are  a  burden ; 
they  are  unproductive;  they  sap  our  vitality;  let  them  die." 
There  is  more  need  than  ever  for  the  continuous  support  of 
all  philanthropic  social  organizations  which  have  their  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations  in  safeguarding  the  generation  that 
is  to  determine  whether  our  civilization  has  been  worthy  of 
its  present  development  and  preservation.  For  the  young  alone 
can  the  finest  constructive  work  be  done.  Let  us  not  confuse 
economics  and  education.  If  we  are  not  to  revert  to  the  primi- 
tive, it  is  time  for  all  citizens  to  continue  to  aid  the  dependable 
organizations  in  their  communities  that  have  been  devoted 
to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  children.  Giving  money  for 
the  unemployed  solves  no  basic  problems.  Denial  of  funds  to 
the  young  will  produce  new  and  basic  problems. 
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Toward  Industrial  Peace 

By  FERDINAND  M.  ISSERMAN 

Rabbi  of  Temple  Israel  and  Chairman  of  the  Social  Justice  Commission,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


St.  Louis  clergymen  early  in  1931  foresaw  that 
the  depression  was  going  to  bring  industrial  conflict 
its  wake.  They  felt  the  need  of  a  community 
organization  which  could  act  to  mitigate  clashes  between  em- 
ployers and  workers  and  which  could  also  help  educate  the 
public  in  such  problems.  After  considerable  discussion  these 
clergymen  took  the  lead  in  organizing  the  Social  Justice  Com- 
mission of  St.  Louis.  It  was  made  up  of  twenty-five  men, 
fifteen  religious  leaders  and  ten  professors — five  each  from 
St.  Louis  and  Washington  Universities,  representing  political 
science,  economics,  sociology  and  law.  The  church  group  in- 
cluded an  Episcopal  bishop,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  two 
rabbis,  a  Presbyterian,  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  head  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  several  Episcopal 
rectors,  several  Congregationalists  and  Methodists,  all  leaders 
of  well-known  religious  organizations.  The  Commission  de- 
clared its  aims  to  be : 

First,  to  encourage  a  public  opinion  that  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
demands  of  social  justice  and  that  will  insist  on  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  concrete  situations;  second,  to  arrange  for  en- 
lightened and  impartial  research  and  public  discussion  on  vital 
social  and  industrial  issues;  third,  to  investigate  grave  social  and 
industrial  abuses  with  the  aid  of  experts,  to  make  public  the  fruits 
of  such  investigation  and,  if  possible,  to  propose  remedies;  and 
fourth,  to  be  prepared  to  serve  in  any  capacity  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  social  justice. 

Almost  at  once  the  Commission  became  an  important  factor 
in  every  major  industrial  dispute  in  the  city.  It  was  first  called 
into  action  in  the  difficulties  between  the  Sanitary  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, an  organization  of  farmers,  and  the  Pevely  Dairy 
Company,  the  largest  milk  distributor  in  the  city,  and  the  only 
one  which  had  not  recognized  the  farmers'  organization.  The 
farmers,  resenting  an  unfair  contract  submitted  by  the  dairy, 
refused  to  supply  that  dairy  with  milk.  The  Pevely  Dairy  im- 
mediately began  to  set  up  new  milk  producers.  The  Commis- 
sion received  an  appeal  for  social  justice  from  a  priest  in 
Illinois,  many  of  whose  parishioners  had  for  years  produced 
milk  for  the  dairy  in  question. 

The  Commission  invited  leaders  of  the  Pevely  Dairy  and  of 
the  producers'  organization  to  meet  with  them,  and  several 
conferences  were  held.  It  became  evident,  as  the  meetings  went 
on,  that  the  differences  between  producers  and  distributor 
were  arbitrable.  The  Commission  urged  arbitration.  The  Sani- 
tary Milk  Producers  accepted  but  the  dairy  refused.  The  Com- 
mission then  issued  through  the  press  an  appeal  to  the  public  to 
use  its  influence  to  bring  about  arbitration,  but  the  dairy  con- 
tinued its  refusal.  After  further  study,  the  Commission  charged 
the  dairy  with  unsocial  conduct  in  a  public  statement  reading  in 
part: 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Pevely  Company  to  utilize 
the  "moratorium"  to  set  up  a  new  group  of  milk  producers  to 
replace  members  of  the  Sanitary  Milk  Producers  Association  with 
whom  it  formerly  dealt.  This  is  unjust  to  those  who  have  expended 
large  sums,  partly  at  the  urging  of  the  Pevely  Company  itself,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  supply  the  city  with  milk.  Not  only  is  it  bad 


social  practice  which  ought  to  be  unhesitatingly  condemned,  but 
also  it  leaves  hundreds  of  families  impoverished  and  socially  em- 
bittered. The  public  must  know  that  the  milk  producer  in  many 
localities  must  sell  his  fluid  milk  to  the  distributor  who  has  a 
receiving  station  in  his  zone.  He  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  that 
company.  He  must  remain  in  the  company's  power,  because  his 
investments  are  on  land  in  the  company's  territory.  To  deny  him 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  is  to  force  him  to  remain  in  this 
position.  Against  such  a  condition,  American  farmers  have  the  right 
to  protest  and  their  protest  should  be  heard  with  sympathy. 

This  statement  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mission but  one  who  had  not  attended  the  sessions.  Unfor- 
tunately the  conflict  is  not  yet  settled,  but  the  Commission 
succeeded  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  real  issues  involved. 

The  Commission's  next  experience  in  industrial  strife  was 
a  dispute  over  wage  cuts  between  the  taxicab  companies  and 
the  drivers'  union.  A  strike  had  been  called,  the  taxicabs  were 
idle  and  there  had  been  some  violence  when  the  Social  Justice 
Commission  stepped  in.  Its  chairman  called  representatives  of 
union  and  operators  to  a  conference  with  members  of  the  Social 
Justice  Commission.  At  first  the  situation  seemed  hopeless, 
with  great  hostility  on  both  sides.  At  the  second  conference 
passions  had  cooled  and  arbitration  was  accepted.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  served  on  the  board  of  arbitration  that 
drew  up  a  contract  binding  for  two  years.  The  strike,  which 
would  have  meant  hardship  to  both  parties  as  well  as  great 
inconvenience  to  the  community,  ended  two  days  after  it 
began. 

SOON  another  strike  threatened  St.  Louis.  The  milk-wagon 
drivers  and  the  dairies  were  at  loggerheads  over  a  cut  in 
wages.  A  conference  was  called  by  both  disputants  on  the  eve 
of  the  strike.  To  the  agreeable  surprise  of  its  members  the 
Commission  was  invited  by  the  dairies,  among  them  the  Pevely 
Dairy  whose  policy  the  Commission  had  condemned,  to  send 
two  representatives  to  meet  with  them  prior  to  their  meeting 
with  union  leaders.  The  Commission  members  found  that 
there  was  disagreement  within  the  employing  group.  The 
union  was  ready  to  arbitrate,  and  so  were  the  dealers  with  a 
single  exception.  The  members  of  the  Social  Justice  Commis- 
sion succeeded  in  showing  how  arbitration  was  both  possible 
and  desirable  and  the  one  company  withdrew  its  opposition. 
The  dairymen  then  suggested  to  the  union  leaders  that  the 
Commission  representatives  be  invited  to  the  joint  conference. 
At  that  meeting  the  decision  to  arbitrate  was  reached  and  a 
method  of  procedure  was  worked  out.  One  member  of  the 
Commission  served  as  an  arbitrator  in  this  controversy.  Two 
others  prepared  the  economic  data  on  which  the  arbitrators 
based  their  decision. 

The  fourth  dispute  in  which  the  Social  Justice  Commission 
functioned  was  by  far  the  most  serious.  The  difficulty  again 
arose  in  a  proposed  wage  cut,  this  time  by  the  Street  Railways 
Company.  After  futile  conferences  the  union  voted  to  strike  on 
May  19.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  offered  to  mediate  but 
neither  side  responded  to  its  appeal.  Several  days  before  the 
strike  was  scheduled,  the  Social  Justice  Commission  invited 
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both  groups  to  meet  to  discuss  their  differences.  The  union 
ptett  the  offer.  The  president  of  the  Public  Sen-ice  re- 
fused, stating: 

I  deeplv  appreciate  the  caliber  of  the  membership  of  the  Social 
Justice  Commission  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  matter  such  as  the 
question  of  the  cut  in  rates  of  par  to  our  employes,  a  committee  of 
mediation,  or  a  committee  intending  to  make  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment,  should  be  composed  of  representative*  of 
businesv  labor  and  hanking,  as  well  as  religious  and  educational 
leaders. 

At  the  conference  with  union  leaders  and  the  Commission,  the 
men  agreed  to  defer  the  strike  to  June  i  if  the  Public  Service 
Company  would  extend  the  contract  until  that  time.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Justice  Commission  conferred  with  the  head 
of  the  Public  Service  Company  and  received  from  him  a 
written  continuation.  With  this  assurance,  the  union  voted  to 
defer  the  strike.  Between  May  19  and  June  1,  agreement  was 
reached  through  further  conferences  and  the  strike  was 
averted. 

The  Public  Sen-ice  accepted  the  mediation  offer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  but  rejected  that  of  the  Social  Justice 
n mission.  The  union  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Social 
Justice  Commission  and  rejected  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  this  instance  labor  had  confidence  in  religion  and 
scholarship,  whereas  business  trusted  only  business. 

In  several  other  serious  industrial  differences  in  the  city,  the 


Social  Justice  Commission  was  ready  to  assist  but  in  each  case 
adjustments  were  made  by  the  conflicting  parties  without  out- 
side help.  One  dispute  arose  when  the  leaders  of  the  Social 
Justice  Commission  happened  to  be  out  of  the  city.  In  that 
instance,  a  strike  was  called  in  which  two  men  were  killed  and 
several  injured.  The  Social  Justice  Commission  feels  that  if  it 
had  functioned  this  difficult)-  might  have  been  peaceably  com- 
posed. 

In  these  days  of  strain  and  worry  the  Commission  has  made 
for  industrial  peace.  It  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  workers. 
Some  business  men  sneer  at  it  because  "they  know  nothing 
about  business."  That  is  its  strength.  Its  members,  genuinely 
outside  the  strife  between  capital  and  labor,  are  neutrals.  They 
believe  in  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man  to  organize  collectively 
and  they  want  industrial  leaders  to  recognize  that  labor  is  not 
a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  open  market  but 
that  men  and  women  have  rights  which  transcend  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  Commission  has  minimized  the  bit- 
terness between  the  city's  employers  and  workers.  It  has  settled 
strikes  and  averted  them.  It  has  proved  its  usefulness  in  St. 
Louis  and  its  experience  may  lead  to  the  organization  of  similar 
bodies  elsewhere.  It  is  composed  of  religious  leaders  and  uni- 
versity professors,  who  have  no  armed  force  behind  them  and 
can  issue  no  "orders."  It  seeks  no  such  power.  The  strength  of 
its  appeal  is  spiritual  and  moral  and  its  force  is  in  its  faith  that 
the  way  of  peace  is  better  than  the  way  of  war. 


Scrip-Wise  and  Pound-Foolish 

The  Story  of  a  Community  that  Surveyed  Its  Own  Relief  Situation 

By  JULIUS  H.  AMBERG 
President,  Grand  Rapids  Community  Chest;  Chairman,  Committee  of  One  Hundred 


DEMOCRACY  and  the  layman  have  had  their  day  in 
the  public-relief  tangle  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
and  whatever  comes  of  it  we  now  know  that  a  body  of 
run-of-the-mul  citizens  is  competent  to  traverse  the  relief 
maze  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill. 

Grand  Rapids  has  had  its  share  of  professional  social  sur- 
.  Many  of  them  have  been  ably  conducted  with  recom- 
mendations supported    by   convincing   statistical    reasoning. 
:.etimes  they  have  been  followed  by  action — sometimes 
not.  The  place  of  disinterested,  expert,  scientific  advice  as  a 
causative  factor  in  our  democracy  is  itself  a  subject  calling  for 
rvey.  But  last  March  when  Grand  Rapids  wanted  an  in- 
gation  of  its  public-relief  situation  it  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
on  the  professionals  and  handed  over  the  job  to  a  committee 
of  laymen  most  of  whom  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
subject.  The  committee,  popularly  known  as  the  Committee 
of  a  Hundred  actually  numbered  107,  each  of  the  seven  city 
commissioners  having  named  about  fifteen  of  its  members. 

It  was  indeed  a  committee  of  a  hundred  different  prej- 
udices and  views.  East  side,  west  side,  all  round  the  town  was 
represented.  All  racial  and  religious  groups  big  and  little,  old 
and  young,  were  there.  There  were  small  tradesmen  and 
large  manufacturers,  ministers,  priests,  rabbis,  editors,  law- 
yers, teachers,  bankers,  housewives,  club  women,  real-estate 
agents,  an  undertaker  and,  fortunately,  one  public  accountant. 
But  there  was  not  a  single  trained,  employed  social  worker, 
and  only  a  minority  who  had  even  been  on  the  board  of  a  pri- 
vate social  agency. 

The  desire  to  have  a  newer  and  bigger  and  better  type  of 


social  investigation  was  no  doubt  unconscious  on  the  part  of 
the  City'  Fathers  who  created  this  conglomerate  group  and 
sliced  off  this  cross-section  of  a  Midwestern  community.  The 
Committee  owed  its  birth  to  a  political  situation  which  last 
spring  was  reaching  a  crisis.  To  comprehend  this  an  introduc- 
tion is  needed  to  the  local  scene. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Grand  Rapids  joined  the  ranks  of 
progressive,  reform  cities,  expelled  the  old  city  boss  and  his 
party'  organization,  and  adopted  a  model  charter  which  pro- 
vided for  a  non-partisan  commission-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Seven  prominent  citizens,  elected  to  the  Commis- 
sion, employed  a  professional  city  manager  who  in  turn  chose, 
among  other  department  heads,  a  director  of  public  welfare. 
But  sustained  civic  virtue  is  apparently  oppressive  in  our  cli- 
mate. The  reform  urge  became  exhausted  and  a  new  type 
of  city  politician  arose  who  gained  control  of  the  City  Com- 
mission and  presently  had  himself  appointed  city  manager, 
first  at  a  dollar  a  year,  later  at  $i  5,000.  The  charter  had  been 
inverted  in  practice.  This,  of  course,  was  the  usual  blow  to  the 
naive  who  believed  that  progress  lies  in  the  reform  of  political 
charters.  Yet  some  of  the  best  citizens  welcomed  the  change. 
Absolute  monarchy  is  sometimes  restful.  The  able  dictator 
does  the  citizen's  civic  duty  for  him. 

The  cky  manager  was  ambitious,  with  an  eye  on  political 
advancement.  The  financial  depression,  as  bad  in  Grand 
Rapids  as  in  most  places,  came  on  apace.  The  relief  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  became  the  chief  municipal  activity.  But 
the  manager  had  little  regard  for  the  usually  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  relief  work  and  even  less  for  trained  social  workers. 
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He  dismissed  the  director  of  public  welfare,  taking  on  the 
duties  of  the  office  himself.  One  by  one  experienced  workers 
in  the  city  social-service  staff  were  replaced  by  his  appointees. 
The  city  manager  was  in  personal,  direct  control,  able  and 
ready  to  develop  his  own  methods. 

Work  relief  was  the  central  idea.  All  able-bodied  applicants 
for  relief  were  put  to  work  on  "made  "  jobs,  chiefly  in  the  na- 
ture of  public  works.  The  river-bed  was  scraped  out  and  un- 
developed streets  and  parks  were  graded.  The  city  engineer 
furnished  the  jobs,  supervision,  materials  and  tools.  Men  were 
assigned  by  a  so-called  employment  office  to  the  number  of 
half-days  a  week  of  work  required  to  produce  a  wage  com- 
puted by  the  social-service  department  as  required  by  the  size 
of  the  worker's  family. 

But  the  worker  was  not  paid  cash  for  his  labor.  He  was 
paid  in  scrip.  This  paper  was  redeemable  solely  at  the  city  com- 
missary store,  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  groceries, 
meat  and  some  articles  of  clothing  could  be  procured  in  ex- 
change for  scrip  at  prices  roughly  the  same  as  at  private  stores. 
The  city  purchased  the  merchandise  at  wholesale,  employed 
nearly  fifty  clerks  and  made  a  supposed  paper  profit  in  selling 
at  retail  price.  The  scrip-workers  publicly  lined  up  to  make 
their  purchases  and  carried  them  home  in  large  bags.  Families 
without  an  able-bodied  worker  were  furnished  with  grocery 
orders  filled  at  this  same  store. 

This  scrip  plan  was  the  subject  of  wide  publicity,  the  bur- 
den of  which  was  that  Grand  Rapids  had  no  unemployed  as 
all  were  doing  needed  work  for  the  city  (of  course  there 
were  thousands  of  unemployed  who  had  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  they  had  to  take  scrip-work),  that  it  was  the  op- 
posite of  a  dole,  that  it  was  the  one  sure  method  by  which  re- 
lief would  actually  reach  the  applicant's  family,  and  that  it 
was  economical  as  the  city  was  buying  groceries  wholesale 
and  selling  at  retail. 

This  publicity  impressed  the  unthinking  and  for  a  time 
flattered  local  pride.  But  by  the  spring  of  1932,  doubt  was 
arising  in  some  quarters.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  had 
recently  observed  the  Grand  Rapids  restricted  scrip  work- 
relief  plan  and  could  "find  no  good  word  to  say  for  it."  The 
city's  leading  Baptist  minister  entered  the  fray  and  attacked 
the  city  manager's  system.  By  the  time  the  Committee  of  a 
Hundred  had  been  appointed  the  welfare  system  had  become 
the  main  issue  in  the  city  spring  election. 

IT  IS  a  reasonable  guess  that  the  Committee  of  a  Hundred 
was  appointed  by  the  City  Commission  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  promptly  approve  everything.  A  few  citizens 
refused  to  serve  on  such  an  unscientific  council.  But  most  of 
the  members  accepted  the  task,  hoping  for  the  best  but  fearing 
for  the  result  from  so  mixed,  unwieldy  and  unskilled  a  body. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  fulfilled  both  hopes 
and  fears  and  almost  reached  the  point  of  blows.  The  usual 
method  practiced  by  human  beings  in  reaching  conclusions 
was  demonstrated;  viz.,  to  decide  first  according  to  emotion, 
and  then  to  find  reasons,  if  any,  for  the  decision.  Reporters 
were  present  and  the  newspapers  promptly  predicted  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Committee  to  agree  on  anything  much  less  to  make 
any  worth-while  report.  The  prediction  seemed  justified. 

But  several  things  were  accomplished  even  at  the  start. 
It  was  decided  to  make  no  report  until  after  the  spring  munici- 
pal election  so  that  the  Committee  might  act  without  touching 
the  fortunes  of  any  candidate.  It  was  resolved  to  make  future 
meetings  private,  thus  removing  the  temptation  to  talk  for 
publication  and  making  it  possible  to  deliberate  without  con- 
stant political  attack  from  the  press.  It  looked  as  though  some 


of  the  conditions  necessary  for  scientific  inquiry  might  be  ap- 
proximated. 

After  this  start,  the  Committee  got  surprisingly  to  work. 
It  decided  to  find  out  facts  before  it  determined  policies.  It 
divided  into  sub-committees  of  about  twelve  each,  to  investi- 
gate and  deliberate  upon  each  separate  phase  of  the  relief  work. 
It  formed  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee chairmen  and  a  few  others  to  outline  and  coordinate 
the  inquiry. 

The  sub-committee  investigation  lasted  about  ninety  days. 
Personnel  and  methods  in  social  investigation,  work  relief, 
scrip,  the  city  store,  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick,  tenant  evic- 
tions, relations  between  the  city  and  other  relief  agencies  both 
public  and  private,  the  employment  office,  finances  and  costs, 
organization,  and  every  conceivable  sub-problem  received  at- 
tention. The  committees  spent  days  and  nights  on  the  task. 
Volumes  of  evidence  were  stenographically  recorded.  The 
members  actually  began  to  talk  the  jargon  of  professional  so- 
cial workers. 

AT  FIRST  the  sub-committees  fought  among  themselves. 
But  as  facts  developed,  social  consciousness  succeeded 
personal  bias.  Finally  each  sub-committee  reached  substantial 
unanimity  in  its  recommendations  and  all  filed  full  and  credit- 
able reports.  But  these  reports  still  had  to  pass  the  full  commit- 
tee. For  this  meeting  the  city  manager  offered  the  chairman  a 
police  officer  to  maintain  order.  The  offer  was  nearly  accepted 
but  after  all  the  officer  was  not  needed.  Courteous  debate  pre- 
vailed even  on  contentious  issues  such  as  the  continuance  of 
scrip  and  the  city  store.  To  the  surprise  of  all  the  whole  com- 
mittee became  practically  unanimous  in  every  determination 
of  fact  and  recommendation.  Finally  all  present  joined  in  the 
report  to  the  city  Commission,  except  one  member  who  filed 
a  solitary  dissent  in  some  particulars. 

How  had  so  diverse  a  group,  composed  of  so  many  factions 
reached  such  agreement?  Apparently  solely  by  restraining 
themselves  from  the  usual  laymen's  impulse  to  decide  every- 
thing offhand,  and  by  insisting  on  finding  facts  first.  The  facts 
then  spoke  so  obviously  for  themselves,  and  the  education  of 
the  members  had  so  progressed,  that  only  one  conclusion  was 
intellectually  possible. 

The  full  reports  of  the  Committee  and  the  sub-committees 
on  file  with  the  City  Commission  constitute  documents  of 
which  even  professional  social  investigators  could  be  proud. 
They  are  a  vindication  of  democracy.  After  all,  the  principles 
of  social  work  do  not  constitute  a  complete  and  exact  science. 
In  the  humanistic  studies  there  is  still  place  for  the  layman  who 
is  willing  to  ascertain  the  factual  situation  and  cooly  study  it. 

The  Committee  endorsed  the  principle  of  work  relief  where 
possible,  instead  of  free  relief,  although  it  was  fully  aware  that 
many  scrip-workers  had  been  soldiering  on  the  job,  beating 
the  game  by  selling  scrip  or  bartering  commodities.  But  after 
all  why  should  men  who  were  treated  as  irresponsible  persons 
incapable  of  handling  real  money  be  expected  to  labor  con- 
scientiously? Work  or  no  work,  they  were  publicly  stigma- 
tized. 

To  deal  with  a  situation  that  has  created  at  least  tempo- 
rarily a  whole  new  class  of  technical  indigents  the  committee 
proposed  that  all  applicants  for  relief  be  classified,  after  com- 
petent social  and  employment  investigation,  into  two  groups. 
Those  who  prior  to  the  depression  had  been  self-sustaining  and 
competent,  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  work,  and  who 
could  be  relied  on  to  spend  their  wages  properly  in  support  of 
their  families,  were  to  be  given  real  city  jobs  suited  to  their 
ability,  and  to  be  paid  cash,  as  respectable  workmen  should  be 
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paid,  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs.  The  remainder,  the  unfit 
and  the  incompetent,  were  to  be  placed  on  the  poor  list  for 
direct  relief  according  to  their  needs  with  grocery  and  other 
orders  on  private  neighborhood  stores. 

Abolishment  of  scrip  and  of  the  city  store  were  recom- 
mended. The  store,  it  was  shown,  accomplished  no  real  saving 
of  money  and  caused  losses  to  local  merchants  and  taxpayers. 
Private  neighborhood  stores  would  be  glad  to  make  prices  ap- 
proximating wholesale  cost  in  order  to  maintain  contacts  and 
to  lower  overhead.  The  city  commissary  moreover  was  con- 
trary to  modern  social  practice  in  its  humiliating  treatment  of 
citizens  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  were  for  the  first 
rime  in  their  lives  thrown  on  public  charity. 

Above  all  the  Committee  insisted  upon  the  appointment  of 
a  director  of  public  welfare  and  a  supervisor  of  social  service 
with  professional  qualifications.  It  demanded  the  appointment 
of  a  non-political  citizens'  council  of  twelve  to  assist  in  choosing 
personnel  and  in  dealing  with  the  many  problems  of  the  emer- 
gency. It  condemned  certain  incumbents  in  important  social- 
service  positions  whose  chief  if  not  only  merit  was  their  use- 
fulness to  the  political  machine.  It  insisted  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  trained  workers  promoted  according  to  merit.  It 
insisted  upon  proper  coordination  of  relief  and  health  activities 
and  suggested  means  of  cooperation  between  public  and  private 
agencies.  It  approved  plans  of  the  local  medical  association  for 
group  nursing  and  for  the  use  of  private  hospitals  and  clinics 
on  a  zone  basis. 

It  even  tackled  the  difficult  problem  of  the  city  social  center, 
a  place  which  the  city  manager  had  established  for  the  housing 
and  feeding  of  about  three  hundred  homeless  single  men.  This 
place  was  in  charge  of  an  unskilled  superintendent,  who  car- 


ried a  gun  and  had  the  other  attributes  of  an  army  top- 
sergeant.  Many  men  had  been  in  the  place  for  a  year  or  more 
with  no  apparent  attempt  to  get  them  on  their  own  feet.  It 
was  recommended  that  this  institution  be  placed  in  charge  of 
social  service  and  run  according  to  proper  social  practice. 

This  is  only  the  merest  sketch  of  the  report  which  in  full 
covers  every  detail  and  is  supported  by  exhaustive  data.  The 
inquiry  was  not  perfect  but  it  was  thorough. 

What  will  come  of  the  survey?  No  one  knows.  The  City 
Commission  at  once  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  legal  opinion 
that  only  scrip  and  not  cash  could  be  used  for  relief.  In  this  it 
was  not  successful.  Changes  have  been  made  in  personnel, 
but  principally,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  reasons  not  connected 
with  the  survey.  The  city  manager  resigned,  not  because  of 
the  report  but  to  run  for  governor,  for  which  he  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  in  the  primary.  A  Citizens'  Council  has 
been  put  in  action,  largely  picked  from  those  opposed  to  the 
Committee's  recommendations.  The  rest  of  the  report  may 
gather  dust  like  some  of  the  professional  surveys.  And  again 
it  may  not. 

The  Committee  of  a  Hundred,  its  thinking  and  its  con- 
science stimulated  by  this  experience,  proposes  to  make  itself 
a  permanent  body,  the  nucleus  of  a  league  of  citizens  to  interest 
itself  and  to  act  in  municipal  affairs.  A  body  of  citizens  ex- 
traordinarily representative  of  the  whole  community  has  be- 
come alert  and  informed.  The  non-professional  citizen  sur- 
veyors arrived,  it  seems,  at  approximately  the  same  conclusions 
which  a  trained  investigator  would  have  reached.  But  they 
have  this  advantage  over  outside  experts, — they  stay  right  on 
the  ground  with  the  will  and  the  power  to  carry  on  and  sooner 
or  later  to  put  their  recommendations  into  effect. 


Who  Are  the  Unemployed? 

By  JESSIE  A.  BLOODWORTH 
Industrial  Social  Worker,  Employment  Stabilization  Research  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


HV  is  one  man  fired  while  the  chap  at  the  next 
bench  keeps  his  job?  How  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  always  been  occupational  square  pegs 
in  round  holes:  Will  funher  training  help  Bill  Brown  get 
and  keep  another  job  ?  Considering  Bill's  own  tastes  and  abil- 
ities and  circumstances,  what  sort  of  training  does  he  want? 
at  is  the  relationship  between  Bill's  health  and  personality 
pluses  and  minuses  and  his  success  (or  lack  of  it)  as  a  work- 
erf  The  Occupational  Analysis  Clinic,  conducted  by  the 
.ersity  of  Minnesota  Employment  Stabilization  Research 
Institute,  seeks  answers  to  these  and  many  related  questions. 
It  has  set  itself  the  job  of  studying  unemployment  by  study- 
ing the  unemployed  (see  The  Survey,  January  15,  1932, 


The  clinic  uses  a  case-study  method  combining  the  tech- 
niques of  industrial  social  work,  personnel  work,  vocational 
psychology  and  industrial  medicine.  This  many-sided  approach 
depends  on  interviews  and  community  records,  a  battery  of 
tests,  and  a  thorough  physical  and  medical  examination.  The 
routine  program  takes  about  six  hours. 

At  first  the  staff  wondered  doubtfully  whether  the  unem- 
ployed would  submit  to  all  this  without  promise  of  immediate 
placement.  The  answer  is  found  in  our  files  containing  some 
three  thousand  records,  complete  to  date. 

The  cards  of  32,341  persons  who  had  registered  as  un- 
employed in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  on  November 


25>  '93°  were  available  to  the  clinic,  which  has  a  branch  in 
each  of  the  three  cities.  Individuals  from  selected  occupa- 
tional groups  were  invited  by  telephone,  letter  or  home  visit 
to  cooperate  in  the  unemployment  study.  Employment  of- 
fices, social  agencies  and  schools  have  referred  unemployed 
people  to  the  clinics.  Firms  where  employes  have  been  tested 
supply  records  of  a  "control"  group.  Many  have  volunteered 
for  the  tests  after  hearing  about  the  clinic. 

In  dealing  with  each  person,  the  aims  are  to  determine 
the  chief  and  the  contributing  causes  of  unemployment,  and 
to  classify  the  individual  with  respect  to  his  employabflity.  This 
means  answers  to  three  specific  questions:  Is  he  fit  for  im- 
mediate placement?  Ek>es  he  require  retraining  prior  to  place- 
ment? Is  he  physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  employment, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  is  his  fitness  limited? 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  occupational  interview  there  is 
a  systematic  follow-up  by  a  trained  case  worker.  This  in- 
cludes the  use  of  all  available  school  and  agency  records.  If 
mental  or  emotional  disturbance  is  suspected,  the  person  is 
referred  to  the  consulting  psychiatrist. 

When  all  data — test  scores,  medical  diagnosis,  school  rec- 
ords, occupational  and  social  histories — are  at  hand,  the  case 
is  brought  before  the  daily  staff  conference  of  psychologists, 
social  workers,  physicians,  personnel  workers  and  retraining 
specialists. 

If-  it  is  decided  that  Bill  Brown  is  fit  for  immediate  em- 
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ployment,  he  is  referred  to  one  of  the  state  employment  of- 
fices, now  being  developed  on  a  more  scientific  basis  by  an- 
other committee  of  the  Institute,  cooperating  with  the  State 
Industrial  Commission.  Individuals  in  need  of  retraining  are 
assigned  to  a  specialist  along  this  line.  If  a  case  is  active  with 
a  social  agency,  a  report  on  occupational  possibilities  and 
health  problems  is  sent  to  the  agency.  If  a  case  seems  to  re- 
quire agency  treatment,  the  person  is  referred  to  the  organ- 
ization equipped  to  handle  his  special  problems. 

Intensive  social  treatment  is  left  entirely  to  agencies.  The 
case  study  procedure  followed  at  the  clinic  involves  the  tech- 
niques of  various  related  fields.  The  main  objective  is  to  as- 
certain the  physical,  mental  and  emotional  fitness  and 
vocational  aptitudes  of  the  individual  in  order  to  aid  him  in 
rehabilitating  himself.  From  the  beginning,  the  staff  social 
workers  have  adjusted  their  methods  to  the  aims  of  the  proj- 
ect as  a  whole,  disregarding  certain  aspects  of  regular  case- 
work practice. 

It  is  found  that  many  of  the  clinic  subjects  have  been 
struggling  competitively  in  types  of  work  for  which  they  are 
not  fitted.  A  number  of  such  persons  have  unusual  qualifica- 
tions for  other  lines  of  work.  If  the  individual  can  afford  it, 
he  is  urged  to  use  the  unemployment  period  for  specialized 
training.  Tuition  for  such  training  has  frequently  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Employment  Stabilization  Research  Institute.  In 
some  instances,  relief  agencies  have  subsidized  the  families 
of  unemployed  men  being  given  training  by  the  Institute. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  few  clinic  cases: 

Mr.  G.,  age  thirty-six,  university  graduate  (Phi  Beta  Kappa) 
was  highly  successful  as  a  statistician  and  analyst  for  banks  and 
bond  houses.  After  the  crash  be  became  a  bond  salesman;  at  this 
he  was  a  dismal  failure.  When  he  came  to  the  clinic  he  was  earn- 
ing less  than  sixty  dollars  a  month  in  commissions,  and  contem- 
plated suicide  to  provide  for  his  family  through  his  life  insur- 
ance. Clinic  tests  showed  that  he  had  outstanding  ability,  fitting 
him  for  the  type  of  work  he  did  before  the  depression.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  tests  gave  him  a  more  hopeful  outlook.  The  State  Em- 
ployment Service  is  helping  him  find  a  situation  that  will  capital- 
ize his  talents.  Meanwhile,  his  changed  attitude  is  making  him 
more  successful  on  his  selling  job. 

Two  youths  who  came  to  the  clinic  with  records  of  job  failure 
and  personality  difficulties,  proved  to  be  suffering  from  a  mild 
form  of  epilepsy,  unknown  to  their  families  or  to  themselves. 
Thomas  W.,  age  twenty-one,  tested  high  above  the  average  men- 
tally, and  showed  superior  engineering  aptitude.  Nevertheless  he 
had  failed  in  college  and  on  most  of  his  jobs.  He  was  considered 
"queer"  by  his  family  and  his  acquaintances.  Clinic  conferences 
with  him  and  his  family  after  his  tests  built  up  a  more  objective 
attitude  toward  his  difficulties.  He  was  given  health  advice  and 
was  encouraged  to  return  to  college  for  a  restricted  program,  fitted 
to  his  special  abilities.  Follow-up  indicates  a  good  adjustment. 


John  N.,  a  foreign-born  boy  of  nineteen,  was  referred  to  the 
clinic  by  a  welfare  agency.  Though  suffering  from  the  same 
health  handicap  as  Thomas  W.,  he  had  very  different  problems. 
He  had  finished  highschool  with  a  fair  scholarship  record,  and 
through  a  cultural  group  was  given  a  university  scholarship.  He 
failed  in  every  subject  the  first  quarter.  He  had  asked  the  welfare 
agency  which  sent  him  to  the  clinic  to  help  him  get  another 
scholarship.  His  tests  revealed  only  tenth-grade  ability.  He  showed 
high  clerical  aptitude,  however,  and  was  enthusiastic  about  Boy 
Scout  work.  Since  he  was  almost  certain  to  fail  in  university  work, 
he  was  not  encouraged  to  try  to  return  to  college.  The  clinic  suggest- 
ed a  position  combining  his  Boy  Scout  interest  with  his  clerical  abil- 
ity as  the  most  likely  way  to  insure  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  X.,  age  forty-two,  hitchhiked  from  another  Minnesota  city 
to  St.  Paul  to  tell  officials  at  the  "State  House"  about  a  "valuable 
scientific  secret."  He  was  referred  to  the  clinic.  The  diagnosis 
was  dementia  praecox.  The  clinic  could  do  nothing  for  this  man 
directly,  but  was  able  to  turn  him  over  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  institutional  care  before  he  became  a  menace  to  himself  or  to 
the  community. 

Henry  L.,  age  twenty,  has  been  a  wage-earner  since  he  was 
fifteen,  helping  his  father  support  a  family  of  seven  by  doing  un- 
skilled jobs  around  garages,  drugstores  and  bakeries.  He  told  the 
interviewer  that  he  had  always  been  interested  in  auto  mechanics, 
but  he  had  "never  had  time"  for  any  training.  He  made  high 
scores  in  all  the  tests,  and  impressed  the  staff  with  his  ambition 
and  ability.  He  was  offered  a  course  at  one  of  the  trade  schools. 
This  meant  that  he  attended  classes  from  8:30  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 
every  day,  slept  from  4:30  to  7:30,  and  supported  himself  by 
working  as  night  man  in  a  parking  garage.  In  spite  of  this  stren- 
uous program,  he  led  his  class.  He  started  an  auto-repair  shop  in 
his  backyard  and  now  has  all  the  work  he  can  do. 

This  is  only  a  small  sample  of  the  clinic  problems.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  as  in  these,  the  individual  urgently 
needs  help  in  finding  himself  and  in  becoming  economically 
self-supporting.  Our  records  show  that  most  workers  have 
at  some  time  experienced  unemployment;  many  who  are 
employed  now  may  suddenly  find  themselves  jobless.  In  our 
files  there  are  the  names  of  many  who  had  held  one  job  dur- 
ing their  entire  working  life  and  lost  it  in  the  depression, 
while  others  have  never  been  employed  more  than  a  few 
months  a  year.  Clearly  it  is  unwise  to  characterize  the  unem- 
ployed as  a  type  or  a  group. 

It  is  with  this  realization  that  we  emphasize  the  study  of 
the  unemployed  individual.  The  clinic  set-up,  which  deals 
with  the  unemployment  problem  in  terms  of  jobless  men  and 
women,  measuring  their  occupational  fitness  and  training 
them  in  fields  where  they  are  most  apt  to  succeed  rather  than 
for  work  for  which  they  have  no  particular  aptitude,  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  contributions  of  the  Minnesota  Unem- 
ployment Project  to  employment  stabilization. 


Merry- Go -Round 

By  HESTER  M.  GRAHAM 


'HAT  is  a  social  agency?"  the  professor  asked 
the  university  night-school  class  as  he  fumbled 
among  his  papers  yellowed  with  age  and  covered 
with  old-fashioned,  upright  script.  The  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  uncapping  of  forty  pens  and  the  swish  of  note  books 
opening.  "A  social  agency  is  er-a  an  organization  which  per- 
forms specialized  functions  for  er-a  the  community's  welfare." 
Forty  pens  were  writing  that  down.  "The  agency's  prime  im- 
portance .  .  ."  the  professor's  voice  recited  without  interest 


while  an  eager  student  thought  of  the  Agency  where  she  was 
a  full-time  volunteer.  Her  mind  rioted  among  her  experiences, 
and  fusing  with  imagination,  formed  moving  pictures,  varied 
and  fleeting. 

THE  Agency's  Board  was  meeting  to  discuss  the  reduction 
of  the  workers'  salaries.  The  fattest  woman  on  the  Board 
rolled  uncomfortably  in  her  pine  chair  and  attempted  to  fol- 
low the  droning  conversation  that  kept  getting  inconveniently 
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far  away  as  her  head  felt  heavier.  She  was  musing — Louie, 
her  chauffeur,  and  all  of  the  maids  had  received  a  cut  in  wages 
without  complaining  too  much,  so  why  shouldn't  the  social 
workers?  Poor  dears!  The  Bank  President  removed  his  pince- 
nez  with  a  flourish  and  banged  his  thin,  white  hand  down  on 
the  voluminous  report  in  front  of  him.  The  Fat  Woman 
stirred  and  looked  alarmed.  The  Bank  President  was  saying, 
:  her  we  must  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  workers  or  the  relief 
fund."  The  Executive  Secretary  drawled  in  those  honeyed, 
southern  accents  which  shielded  the  Board  from  the  fact  that 
she  was  about  to  get  her  own  way,  "Perhaps  we  should  refer 
the  question  to  a  special  committee  for  a  survey  of  the  existing 
conditions.  What  do  you  think?"  She  spread  a  smile  evenly 
around  the  long  table  and  caught  the  intent  eye  of  a  Young 
Lawyer  whose  mother  was  an  oil  queen  with  generous  lean- 
ings toward  "chant}"."  He  had  been  watching  the  sunlight 
dance  on  her  reddish  blond  hair  and  had  not  heard  what  she 
asked.  "I  agree,"  he  said.  He  had  just  decided  to  invite  her  to 
dinner. 

The  Registrar  was  saying  over  the  telephone,  "I'm  sorry, 
she's  in  conference,  may  I  take  the  message  ? "  to  a  Community 
Chest  Official  who  was  bursting  with  the  news  that  the  Chest 
had  slashed  the  Agency's  budget.  He  stifled  his  message  and 
found  relief  in  telling  the  Registrar,  and  the  telephone  opera- 
his  private  opinion  of  all  executives  "in  conference."  Natu- 
rally he  did  not  know  that  the  Chest's  decision  meant  the  lay- 
ing off  of  one  of  the  Agency's  workers,  or  he  would  not  have 
whistled  so  cheerfully  as  he  took  down  his  fine  grained  Panama 
and  went  to  a  meeting  on  unemployment. 

The  Young  Worker  who  would  be  laid  off  was  dictating 
a  letter  of  inquiry,  "May  we  ask  you  to  clear  the  above  named 
family  with  your  Social  Service  Exchange  and  report  any  con- 
tacts to  us?  We  would  like  especially  to  know  .  .  .  ,"  she 
stopped  abruptly  to  consider  what  she  would  like  especially  to 
know.  The  Stenographer  drew  out  a  nail  file  and  sharpened 
her  pointed,  red  nails  which  had  been  clicking  on  the  metallic 
typewriter  keys.  It  occurred  to  her  that  her  former  employer 
had  spoken  of  barrels  of  flour  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Young  Worker  spoke  of  "above  named  families." 

Two  Clients  were  becoming  confidential  in  the  reception 
office.  The  broad,  Italian  mother  was  advising  the  slim,  Mexi- 
can bride  to  try  another  agency.  "Two  years  ago,  before  I  had 
Leo,  I  went  to  the  Helping  Hand  Society,  and  they  were  real 
good  to  me,  gave  me  baby  clothes  and  everything."  The  other 
nudged  her,  "Shh — here  she  comes! "  She  was  the  Receptionist 
whose  kind  smile  belied  the  hard  set  of  her  mouth.  "You'll 
have  to  go  back  to  your  county  district.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  you  were  getting  help  there  at  present ? "  A  gentle  reproach 
was  in  her  tone.  The  Mexican  showed  her  teeth  ingratiat- 
ingly, "If  they  won't  do  nothing  for  me,  I'll  come  back,"  and 
went  out. 

The  Volunteer  had  given  up  her  usual  Thursday  after- 
noon of  contract  to  take  seven-year-old  Bfllie  to  the  dental 
clinic  and  was  attempting  to  tell  him  stories  during  the  long 
wait.  She  could  only  recall  French  fables  and  was  retranslat- 
ing these  into  English  with  difficulty.  The  image  of  wicker 
chairs  on  a  shady  veranda  flashed  through  her  mind,  and  her 
mouth  watered  for  a  frothy  lime  rickey  with  green  cherries 
bobbing  in  it. 

Two  College  Students,  who  were  doing  field  work  at  the 
Agency,  sat  on  high  stools,  and  sipped  Coca-Colas  in  the  cool 
dark  of  the  corner  drug  store.  "I  hope  I  can  get  a  job  with  the 
Agency  when  school  is  out.  I  sure  need  it  'cause  Dad's  busi- 
ness is  shot,"  said  the  first.  "I  intend  to  get  one,"  the  second 
stated  jauntily.  "Does  every  one  like  your  work?"  the  first 


inquired.  "All  except  Gussie  [her  supervisor]  and  she's  a 
moron.  Why,  the  other  day  .  .  .  ,"  she  threw  a  quick  glance 
over  her  shoulder,  bent  her  red  beret  towards  the  other's  blue 
Johnny  cap  and  lowered  her  voice.  After  a  few  minutes,  they 
both  laughed  uproariously.  The  clerk  remarked  to  the  soda 
jerker,  "These  social  workers  have  it  soft." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  making  a  plea  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  to  have  better  resources  provided  for  the 
transient  girl  and  woman.  The  flat  voice  with  which  she  read 
her  scholarly  paper  to  a  handful  of  tired,  overworked  execu- 
tives, reverberated  and  was  drowned  in  the  large  auditorium. 
When  she  had  finished,  there  was  feeble' applause  and  some 
one  moved  that  the  Children's  Committee  take  up  the  matter. 
While  the  chairman  was  saying,  "Now  we  must  discuss  meth- 
ods of  meeting  the  deficit  in  the  emergency  relief  fund," 
the  Assistant  Secretary  sighed  and  wondered  if  any  action 
would  be  taken  to  help  the  transient  girl  within  the  next  two 
years. 

At  the  same  minute  a  seventeen-year-old  Runaway  Girl 
was  being  taken  to  the  Agency's  office  by  a  policeman.  She  had 
stolen  twenty  dollars  from  her  father,  a  road  worker,  and 
hitch-hiked  to  the  city  where  she  hoped  to  break  into  the  movies 
because  her  highschool  class  had  voted  her  to  be  the  girl  who 
looked  most  like  Joan  Crawford.  After  a  day  of  wandering 
around  looking  for  casting  offices,  she  fell  into  the  company  of 
a  sailor  and  was  being  enticed  to  a  speakeasy  when  the  police- 
man spotted  the  pair. 

A  Janitor  in  a  down-town  professional  building  had  taken 
a  ten-dollar  bill  out  of  his  frayed  jean  pocket,  put  it  in  a  dirty 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Agency  and  was  scrawling  this  mes- 
sage in  pencil,  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  done  for  my 
girl  when  she  had  the  baby  what  she  oughtn't  to  had." 

The  Child  Specialist  who  had  brought  the  Janitor's  child 
into  the  world  at  the  City  Hospital  crossed  his  Chinese  rug  to 
push  the  imitation  pearl  buzzer  that  summoned  his  secretary. 
He  ordered  her  to  send  the  Agency  five  dollars.  "I  wish  they'd 
stop  hounding  me  just  because  I  sent  them  some  money  three 
years  ago.  I'd  like  to  know  what  they  do  with  their  money  any- 
way." 

As  she  was  climbing  up  the  hill  to  a  crumbling,  unpainted 
bungalow  in  her  sputtering  Ford,  the  Senior  Worker  noted 
the  red  geraniums  potted  in  coffee  tins  on  the  steps,  and  a 
yellow  muslin  curtain  in  the  front  window.  The  Client  had 
often  gone  out  when  she  saw  the  Worker  approaching  and  left 
her  seven  children  to  receive  the  weekly  grocery  order.  To- 
day she  came  to  the  door  and  smiled  cordially.  "Won't  you 
come  in  and  rest  a  while?"  "Your  house  looks  nice,"  said  the 
Worker.  "Yes,  my  husband  got  his  job  back  and  things  are 
looking  up,  but  I  don't  know  what  we'd  have  done  while  he 
was  sick  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Agency."  She  said  this  in  the 
tone  of  a  woman  who,  secure  in  the  present,  can  afford  to  dis- 
cuss her  past  troubles  without  self-consciousness.  After  she  had 
related  her  various  worries,  she  became  cheerful.  "I  took  Ruth 
to  the  clinic  like  you  said,  and  the  doctor  told  me  she  would 
outgrow  her  heart  trouble  and  not  to  worry.  I  thought  I'd  sur- 
prise you  with  the  news."  A  few  minutes  later  the  Worker 
went  down  the  path  humming  to  herself  and  enjoying  a  rare 
lift  of  the  spirit. 

A  BELL  rang.  Thirty-nine  pens  were  being  capped.  "For 
the  next  class  bring  in  your  own  definition  of  a  social 
agency,  and  at  that  time  I'll  finish  my  lecture  on  this  subject." 
The  eager  student  looked  down  in  dismay  at  the  blank  sheet 
of  paper  in  front  of  her.  What  had  the  professor  been  talking 
about? 
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KEY  TO  CHART  3— BELOW 

(1)  This  group  of  agencies  is  based  on  the  conventional  classifi- 
cation in  use  or  on  the  predominating  function  of  the  organization. 
An  inclusive  classification  of  money-raising  units  into  functional  groups 
is  impossible  because  of  the  existence  of  many  multiple-function  agen- 
cies, i.e.,  homes  for  the  aged,  day  nurseries  and 

camps  are  departments  of  family-service  agencies 
and  of  settlements  and  form  a  part  of  their  totals. 

(2)  E.g.,  Salvation  Army,  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  Brooklyn,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  New  York,  Volunteers  of  America,  etc. 

(3)  E.g.,    agencies   for   seamen,    immigrants, 
homeless,  and  legal  aid. 

(4)  E.g.,   Altro    Workshop,   Institute   for   the 
Crippled   and   Disabled,   Irvington   House,   Ne<w 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Nevj  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc. 

(s)  E.S.,  Children's  Village,  Girls'  Service 
League  of  America,  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 
New  York  S.P.C.C. 

(d)   E.g.,  convalescent   care,   nursing  service. 

(7)  E.g.,  day  nurseries,  summer  camps,  and 
other  child-care  agencies. 

(5)  E.g.,  Association  to  Promote  Proper  Hous- 
ing for  Girls,  International  House,  Mills  Hotel. 

(o)  E.g.,  Boys  Club  of  New  York,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  Jewish  Community  House  of  Benson- 
hurst,  etc. 

( 10)  E.g.,  Church  Charity  Foundation  of  Long 
Island,  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Phil- 
anthropic Societies,  New  York  Protestant  Episco- 
pal City  Mission  Society,  etc. 

( n)  Includes  also  relatively  small  amounts  of 
loans,  sale  of  assets,  and  accumulated  interest. 


The  Welfare  Council  of  New  "V 
$18,000,000  to  a  Pr< 
By  W.  FI 

kHROUGH  a.  forest  of  figures,  complicated  and 
often  unrelated,  tangled  with  undergrowth  and 
offshoots,  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  Welfare 
Council  of  New  York  City  has  hewed  it's  way  backward  from 
1929  and  has  clearly  mapped  the  road  which  social  work  in 
this  city  has  traveled  in  the  eventful  years  since  1910.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  road  stands  the  round  figure  in  1910  dollars  of 
$  1 8,OOO,OOO  expended  for  public  and  private  social  work  ex- 
clusive of  hospitals.  At  the  near  end  looms  the  figure  in  1929 
dollars  of  $74,000,000. 

This  study  of  financial  trends,  one  step  in  the  struggle  of 
New  York  social  organizations  to  move  from  the  stage  of 
individual  agency  planning  to  community  planning,  is  part 
of  a  comprehensive  program  of  appraisal  of  the  city's  "social 
assets  and  liabilities"  which  was  a  major  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Welfare  Council  when  it  was  organized  seven 
years  ago.  The  picture  which  is  presented  of  the  financial 
background  of  social  work  is,  the  Research  Bureau  says,  "not 
highly  precise,"  but  is  "reasonably  exact"  based  on  accurate 
data  of  what  the  New  York  community  has  spent  for  the 
various  kinds  of  social  work,  what  came  from  private  and 
what  from  public  funds,  what  the  sources  of  income  of  the 
private  agencies  have  been  and  the  extent  of  the  wealth  and 
property  accumulated  by  them.  Behind  the  shifting  figures 
one  may  see  the  changing  currents  in  emphasis  in  modern  phi- 
lanthropy and  the  varying  concentrations  of  interest  among 
the  givers  to  social  work. 

It  is  not  possible  here,  nor  necessary,  to  go  into  the  arduous 
processes  by  which  the  Bureau  established  practical  limitations 
and  feasible  methods  for  the  study.  Kate  E.  Huntley,  pre- 
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viously  associated  with  Wfllford  I.  King  in  his  financial  study 
of  philanthropy  in  New  Haven,  was  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  work,  under  the  supervision  of  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  and  of  its  committee  on  research,  Porter  R. 
Lee,  chairman.  The  records  of  some  two  thousand  agencies 
past  and  present  were  examined.  Of  these  1054  were  found 
to  be  local  social  agencies  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  in  the  study.  Hospitals  and  hospital  social-service  depart- 
ments were  excluded  and  are  the  subject  of  a  separate  study. 
Of  the  1054  agencies,  234  were  defunct  in  1929,  but  data 
for  them  were  secured  and  included  in  the  figures  for  the 
years  of  their  operation.  Facts  regarding  public  expenditures 
were,  it  was  found,  comparatively  accessible,  but  those  for  the 
hundreds  of  private  agencies  were  usually  difficult  to  secure 
and  to  amass,  not  because  of  uncooperative  or  secretive  atti- 
tudes but  because  of  the  lack  of  any  common  grounds  of  finan- 
cial analysis  from  year  to  year  and  agency  to  agency. 

In  1910  private  or  voluntary  social  agencies,  other  than 
hospitals,  which  at  no  time  are  included  in  the  figures,  ex- 
pended nearly  $  1 4,800,000  of  which  some  $4,000,000  came 
from  public  resources.  Public  agencies  spent  an  additional 
$3,000,000  on  their  own  directly  operated  enterprises.  Thus 
the  whole  bill  for  philanthropy  was  paid  by  about  $  1 1 ,000,000 
from  non-governmental  sources  and  by  $7,000,000  derived 
from  taxation. 

Of  the  $74,000,000  expended  in  1929,  $45,000,000  was 
from  private  and  $29,000,000  from  public  resources,  of 
which  about  $8,000,000  passed  through  private  agencies  as 
payment  for  sen-ices  rendered.  When  the  figures  for  total  ex- 
penditures are  reduced  to  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power 
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the  increase  is  from  a  total  of  $20,000,000  in  1910  to  $42,- 
000,000  in  1929.  When  adjusted  not  only  to  changes  in  the 
value  of  money  but  in  growth  of  population,  the  increase  is  ap- 
proximately 50  percent.  This  is  substantial  but  not  nearly  so 
spectacular  as  the  figure  of  growth  in 
current  dollars. 

And  for  what  activities  were  these  ex- 
penditures made?  And  how  have  ex- 
penditures increased  for  the  several  types 
of  social  service?  Chart  I  on  page  600 
tells  the  tale  better  than  columns  of 
text.  Of  the  thirteen  groups  set  out,  re- 
lief, public  and  private,  started  sixth 
from  the  top  with  less  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter,  and  ended  first  with  more 
than  1 2  million.  This  was  for  the  period 
prior  to  the  depression.  When  the  next 
set  of  charts  is  prepared,  they  wQl  need 
to  provide  for  showing  an  annual  ex- 
penditure for  relief  of  over  $46,000,- 
ooo  for  1931  and  probably  as  much  as 
$73,000,000  for  1932. 

Foster  care  of  children,  which  was 
the  ranking  functional  group  in  1910 
as  regards  expenditures,  fell  behind  re- 
lief in  1921  but  remained  in  second  po- 
sition for  the  rest  of  the  period  covered. 
Public  and  private  service  to  the  handi- 
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capped  crept  up  from  a  little  over  one  million  to  nearly  eight 
million  in  the  twenty-year  period.  A  considerable  fraction  of 
this  increase  was  due  to  expansion  of  public-school  classes  with 
salary  increases  for  the  teachers  conducting  them.  Health 
work  (exclusive  of  general  sanitary  service,  as  well  as  hospi- 
tals and  medical  social  service)  started  with  one  and  three- 
quarter  millions  and  rose  in  this  period  to  nearly  six  and  a  half 
millions. 

Other  functions  enjoyed  varying  degrees  of  prosperity. 
Work  for  immigrants  remained  relatively  static  after  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  war  and  the  pass- 
age of  legislation  restricting  immigration.  This  is  the  story  of 
both  public  and  private  social  work. 

ON  WHAT  have  private  agencies  spent  their  resources  and 
whence  have  come  their  funds?  Chart  3  on  pages  600  and 
60 1  indicates  by  the  height  of  the  bars  the  size  of  the  current 
expenditures  of  various  types  of  voluntary  agencies.  In  the 
private  field,  fifty-four  institutions  for  dependent  children 
were  in  1929  the  dispensers  of  the  largest  amount  of  money 
of  the  several  groups  here  set  forth.  These  expenditures  were 
in  large  measure  financed  by  public  funds.  The  group  making 
the  next  largest  total  expenditure  was  the  young  people's 
associations,  which  were  very  largely  financed  through 
earnings. 

Owing  to  technical  accounting  problems — fundamentally 
the  lack  of  a  standardized  system  of  accounting,  both  for 
income  and  for  expenditures — the  Bureau  found  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  sharply  between  income  for  current  purposes 
and  that  which  comes  to  be  used  for  capital  purposes.  The 
giver  seldom  makes  such  designation  and  the  agency  board 
decides  in  its  wisdom  whether  the  balance  left  over  at  the  end 
of  the  year  or  the  unrestricted  bequest  or  the  windfall  of  some 
other  sort  shall  go  for  current  expense  or  for  capital  outlays 
or  to  build  up  income-bearing  endowment.  Consequently 
there  is  no  way  at  present  to  classify  income  precisely  in  terms 
of  that  derived  for  current  purposes  and  that  for  capital.  But 
it  was  a  matter  of  major  importance  to  approximate  at  least 
the  deficit  in  current  expense  which  has  been  met  by  contribu- 
tions. 

Accordingly  the  Bureau  went  to  work  to  see  what  could 
be  derived  from  the  data  available  in  the  books  of  the  820 
agencies  for  1929.  The  total  current  expense  for  each  group 
of  agencies  was  known  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  total 
amount  of  income  including  that  which  was  given  or  destined 
to  be  spent  for  capital  purposes  or  to  build  up  endowment  was 
also  known,  as  were  the  amounts  of  income  secured  from  each 
general  type  of  source.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  finan- 
cial history  of  each  agency  and  the  use  of  a  few  common-sense 
assumptions,  Miss  Huntley  found  it  possible  to  make  what  she 
considers  a  fairly  good  estimate  of  the  amount  of  current  con- 
tribution income  which  was  devoted  to  current  purposes. 

HER  assumptions  are  that  of  the  income  derived  by  the 
agencies,  that  from  the  public  treasury  is  for  current  serv- 
ice and  was  all  used  for  current  expense;  that  income  from 
earnings  (dues,  fees,  charges  for  service,  etc.)  is  similarly 
applicable  to  current  uses,  and  finally — a  far  less  tenable  as- 
sumption, she  points  out — that  income  from  endowment  and 
property  all  goes  for  current  expense.  Of  the  total  amount 
received  from  contributions  and  bequests,  the  amount  necessary 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  total  functional  expenditure 
and  the  total  income  from  the  first  three  sources  was  assumed 
to  be  part  of  the  contribution  income  used  for  current  expense. 


The  remainder  of  the  contributions,  it  was  naturally  assumed, 
went  into  capital  funds  or  was  spent  for  capital  purposes.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  assumptions  will  not  always  fit  the  facts,  it 
is  pointed  out  in  the  report.  An  agency  may  chose  to  let  its 
income  from  endowment  accumulate  and  spend  all  of  its  con- 
tribution income  currently.  But  in  the  long  run  it  would  make 
little  difference  whether  capital  endowment  was  built  up 
through  its  own  accretions  or  through  the  agency's  own  con- 
tributions of  a  like  amount  which  might  be  added  while  in- 
come from  capital  was  being  spent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  report  points  out,  dogmatic 
and  categorical  statements  with  regard  to  contributions  used  for 
current  purposes  can  hardly  be  made  with  assurance.  Yet  it 
is  thought  possible  to  say  that  of  all  the  fields,  contributions 
were  seemingly  of  greatest  size  and  relative  importance  to  the 
current  purposes  of  the  family  service  and  relief  fields.  Of  an 
estimated  total  of  some  $22,494,000  of  contributions  spent  for 
current  uses,  nearly  five  millions  went  to  these  two  groups  of 
agencies.  The  two  groups  of  child  care  agencies  had  an  almost 
equal  amount  ($4,583,000).  Settlements,  with  $2,074,000, 
came  next  and  health  services  followed  them.  Eight  other 
groups  of  agencies  had  a  combined  estimated  current  contribu- 
tion income  of  $9,000,000.  It  is  apparent  that  relief,  child  care, 
health  and  settlement  work  still  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
interest  of  givers  to  the  current  expense  of  social  agencies.  The 
inclusion  of  capital  gifts  would  of  course  change  this  picture 
somewhat. 

The  820  private  agencies  of  New  York  City  were  the  re- 
cipients of  $38,619,000  in  contributions  and  $5,565,000  in 
bequests  in  1929.  Of  this,  $22,492,000  was  estimated,  as  has 
been  said,  to  have  been  spent  for  current  purposes.  The  re- 
mainder went  into  capital  funds  and  capital  outlays.  Several 
large  endowments  were  known  to  have  been  received  in 
that  year. 

THE  financial  underpinning  of  private  social  work  is  given 
in  Chart  2.  About  half  its  gross  income  in  1929  came 
from  contributions;  one  fifth  came  from  earnings;  and  of  the 
remaining  28  percent,  II  percent  from  public  money,  10 
percent  from  property  and  J  percent  from  bequests.  The  vary- 
ing proportions  of  these  components  are  shown  in  the  percent- 
age distribution  chart.  Big  bequests  disturb  the  lines  a  few 
times,  but  in  the  main  there  has  been  a  marked  narrowing  in 
the  proportion  of  the  gross  income  of  these  private  agencies 
from  tax  sources  and  a  widening  proportion  from  contribu- 
tions. The  percentage  of  income  from  property  has  remained 
fairly  constant. 

The  three  charts  here  reproduced  and  the  few  findings  here 
reviewed  give  but  an  inkling  of  the  materials  which  this  study 
yields.  Trend  figures  for  all  of  the  several  fields  of  welfare 
have  been  worked  out  and  refined  for  changes  in  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  population  growth.  Trends  for  the 
groups  of  agencies  under  the  several  sectarian  auspices  and  for 
those  participating  in  New  York  City's  federated  money- 
raising  enterprises  have  been  set  forth.  Data  on  property 
ownership  of  groups  of  agencies  in  real  estate  and  in  securi- 
ties have  been  analyzed  for  the  years  covered  in  the  study. 
Social  work  under  public  auspices  has  received  special  atten- 
tion. 

Insofar  as  the  facts  of  income  and  expenditure  are  revealing, 
the  shifting  scenes  of  New  York  City's  social  service  history 
have  been  reproduced  through  this  inquiry.  The  study  makes 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  know  rather  than  guess  what  has  been 
happening  in  philanthropy  in  New  York  City  since  1910. 


The  Pine  Tree  Cure  for  Delinquency 

By  STELLA  M.  ATWOOD 

I'ice-Cbairman  Probation  Committee,  Juvenile  Court,  Riverside  County,  California 


'NDLR  the  umbrageous  and  fragrant  pines  of  the 
San  Jacinto  mountains  the  Juvenile  Court  of  River- 
side, California,  is  conducting  an  industrial  training 
camp  which,  after  three  years  of  experimentation  seems,  to 
us  who  have  followed  it  closely,  to  hold  the  natural  answer  to 
many  of  the  problems  that  complicate  our  dealings  with  ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Like  other  juvenile  courts  this  one  was  hampered  by  the 

-crowded  condition  of  state  institutions  and  by  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  probation  officers.  For  years  our  probation 
committee  observed  anxiously  the  increasing  number  of  cases 
where  institutional  commitment  was  desirable  but  impossible 
and  where  the  court  reprimand  and  the  probation  procedure 
were  often  little  more  than  an  exhilarating  experience,  some- 
thing to  be  bragged  about.  When  in  1928  Oakley  K.  Morton 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  juvenile  cases,  he  shared,  out  of  his  past  ex- 
perience, the  committee's  concern  over  a  situation  which 
simply  tossed  serious  problems  into  the  lap  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  without  supplying  the  means  for  their  constructive 
treatment. 

And  then,  within  the  year,  came  the  opportunity  to  try  out 
the  idea  of  a  camp  for  delinquent  boys  patterned  somewhat 
after  the  road-work  camp  for  adult  offenders  established  for 
years  in  the  San  Jacinto  mountains  and  considered  a  model  of 
its  kind.  It  so  happened  that  this  adult  camp  was  moving  on  to 
a  new  location  leaving  behind  a  perfectly  usable  installation. 
Judge  Morton  and  his  cohorts  snapped  it  up  and  in  December 
1929  the  first  boys  were  sent  to  the  Juvenile  Industrial  Train- 
ing camp — sent,  it  should  be  added,  much  to  their  own  be- 
wilderment. This  was  something  new,  not  a  "home,"  not  a 
jail,  not  a  reform  school,  yet  a  place  of  custody,  with  strict 
discipline  but  with  no  stigma  and  not  a  chance  for  heroic  at- 
titudes. 

From  the  first  the  emphasis  in  the  camp  has  been  on  good 
food  and  lodging  and  plenty  of  good  hard  outdoor  work.  The 
location,  close  to  a  mile  high,  in  the  tall  pines,  with  a  little 
.im  running  past,  is  beautiful.  Deer  and  other  forest  folk — 
it  is  in  a  game  preserve — are  frequent  visitors.  The  camp 
is  frankly  a  camp,  rough  but  dean  and  adequate,  measuring 
up  well  to  the  ordinary  boys'  camps  which  are  so  large  a  pan 
of  the  summer  life  of  young  Americans.  The  bunk-house  has 
twenty-one  bunks  with  comfortable  mattresses  and  blankets, 
a  long  table  and  in  winter  an  air-tight  stove.  The  wide  doors 
and  windows,  grated  to  be  sure,  are  open  all  summer  long 
and  a  good  part  of  the  winter. 

The  day  begins  at  six  with  a  man-sized  breakfast.  Half  an 
hour  later  work  begins  on  the  fifty-mile  stretch  of  road  which 
the  camp  keeps  in  repair.  A  substantial  hot  lunch  is  served  on 
the  job,  picnic  fashion.  The  boys  return  to  camp  at  5:15  and 
dinner  follows  at  5 140. 1  recently  shared  these  meals  for  a  day 
and,  with  full  knowledge  of  where  these  boys  came  from,  I  am 
confident  that  few  if  any  of  them  had  ever  before  had  such 
bountiful,  well-balanced,  well-cooked  fare.  In  the  summer  the 
evenings  are  usually  devoted  to  baseball.  Indoors  are  a  radio, 


games,  magazines,  and  what-not.  A  glee  dub  practices  assid- 
uously. Lights  go  out  at  nine. 

Discipline  is  by  the  honor  system.  The  boys  hold  court  once 
a  month  with  a  judge,  district  attorney  and  lawyer  for  the 
defense.  This  court  appoints  one  of  its  number  as  monitor  of 
the  bunk-house.  Disputes  are  arbitrated  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  camp  or  one  of  his  staff  designated  by  him. 

Camp  duties  are  assigned  so  far  as  may  be  according  to  in- 
dividual aptitudes.  Boys  with  mechanical  ability  are  assigned 
to  the  running  and  repairing  of  the  road-work  machinery. 
One  boy  is  responsible  for  the  tools  and  forge  at  the  black- 
smith shop,  a  treasured  assignment;  another  is  in  charge  of 
the  hogs,  not  so  treasured,  though  butchering  day,  once  a 
week,  brings  compensation.  The  boys  themselves  do  the  cook- 
ing and  waiting  on  table,  taught  and  supervised  by  a  regular 
employe. 

The  boys  are  paid  once  a  month  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents 
a  day.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  way  they  spend  their 
money  except  that  tobacco  is  not  permitted  in  the  camp.  A 
small  commissar}'  carries  candy  and  gum. 

THE  cost  of  the  camp  including  upkeep,  pay  of  superintend- 
ent and  staff,  food,  clothing  and  the  daily  fifteen  cents  is 
$1.85  per  day  per  boy.  Adding  in  the  cost  of  materials  and 
machinery  for  road-building  brings  the  amount  to  $2.25. 
Against  this  is  the  $3  a  day  which  it  is  estimated  a  boy's  aver- 
age day's  work  is  worth  on  the  roads.  Incidentally  observers 
of  both  the  adult  and  the  juvenile  camps  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  boys  do  a  better  day's  work  than  the  men. 

Of  the  138  boys  who  have  lived  in  the  camp  for  varying 
periods  these  past  three  years  only  two  have  even  attempted 
to  escape.  There  have  been  only  nine  repeaters.  One  of  these, 
a  lad  with  no  home  worth  mentioning,  came  back  to  the  camp 
with  the  sage  comment,  "I  guess  this  is  the  best  place  for  me." 
Another  boy  who  had  been  on  the  machinery  detail  while  in 
camp  went  to  the  court,  on  his  return  to  the  city,  to  tell  the 
judge  what  a  swell  place  the  camp  was  and  to  explain  to  him 
the  mechanical  principle  of  a  snow-plow.  Still  another  under- 
took to  apply  in  his  happy-go-luck}'  home  the  sort  of  domestic 
organization  he  had  learned  in  camp. 

The  boys  who  are  sent  to  the  camp  are  not  young  children 
nor  pre-delinquents  but  youths  who  through  petty  thievery 
and  a  variety  of  misdemeanors  have  set  their  feet  on  the  road 
to  crime,  perhaps  to  a  career  of  crime.  They  come  into  court 
sullen  and  defiant,  slovenly  in  appearance,  often  ill-nourished 
and  jaded,  generally  worthless  in  their  bearing.  They  have 
never  known  firm  control  and  authority;  work,  to  them,  was 
just  something  for  "suckers"  to  do.  They  leave  the  camp,  with 
rare  exceptions,  firm-muscled,  physically  fit,  good-tempered 
and  interested  in  the  business  of  living.  They  have  learned  to 
give  and  take,  they  have  had  regular  hours,  a  world  of  fresh 
air,  good  food  and  the  wholesome  discipline  of  hard  work. 
"The  "business  end  of  a  pick  and  shovel,"  says  Judge  Morton, 
"has  taught  many  a  young  smart-alcck  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mon sense." 
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The  Right  Time  Is  Now 

PUBLIC  recreation,  in  these  days  of  budget-cutting,  seems  to 
have  the  precarious  status  of  last  man  on  the  payroll.  Roy  Smith 
Wallace  of  the  National  Recreation  Association  took  issue  with  this 
idea  when  at  the  recent  National  Conference  on  government  he 
countered  the  question,  "How  much  public  recreation  is  essential? " 
with  one  of  his  own,  "Essential  for  what?"  He  reminded  his 
hearers  that  nowhere  have  even  mimimum  public  facilities  been 
provided  for  the  wholesome  recreation  which  everyone  knows  is  a 
deterrent  to  juvenile  delinquency,  mental  illness  and  anti-social 
unrest. 

The  sharp  drop  in  the  patronage  of  commercial  recreation  under 
depression  conditions  is  not  found  in  public  recreation.  A  com- 
parison of  local  playground  services  in  1929  and  193  I  made  by  the 
National  Recreation  Association  shows  an  increase  of  17  percent, 
while  indoor  recreation  service,  largely  to  young  adults,  jumped  65 
percent.  "By  every  rational  test  now  is  the  time  to  increase  public 
recreational  service  through  enlarging  plants  by  the  use  of  unem- 
ployed labor  and  through  the  expansion  of  activities  to  meet  press- 
ing social  need." 

An  Idea  Gets  Its  Chance 

THE  adolescents'  court  recommended  by  a  committee  of  New 
York  magistrates  and  strongly  favored  by  various  civic  and  social 
agencies  (see  The  Survey,  May  15,  1932,  page  193)  is  to  have  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  in  filling  the  gap,  keenly  felt 
by  social  workers,  between  the  children's  court  and  the  regular 
magistrates'  courts.  The  new  branch  court  is  definitely  experimental 
and  since  there  are  no  funds  for  it  in  the  budget  its  presiding  magis- 
trate, Jonah  J.  Goldstein,  its  attendants  and  its  clerks  will  serve 
on  their  own  time,  sessions  being  held  after  other  courts  adjourn. 

The  plan  follows  generally  that  of  the  Boys'  Court  in  Chicago 
for  dealing  with  youths  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  held  on  minor 
charges.  These  boys  when  dealt  with  in  a  magistrate's  court  are 
stigmatized  with  a  "record."  The  socialized  procedure  of  the 
adolescents'  court  will,  its  friends  hope,  constitute  a  demonstration 
so  impressive  that  public  opinion  will  support  legislation  raising  the 
age  limit  of  the  children's  court  to  permit  it  to  handle  juveniles  up 
to  nineteen  or  twenty. 

Kansas  Looks  at  Herself 

FOR  fifty  years  Kansas  has  jogged  along  on  its  old  poor-relief 
system  operated  on  the  assumption  that  families  "on  the  county 
must  be  fed  but  mustn't  be  allowed  to  get  uppity."  Then  came  1930 
— that's  when  the  present  unpleasantness  struck  Kansas — and  a 
general  creaking,  groaning  and  occasional  collapse  of  the  antiquated 
machinery  through  which  all  sorts  of  minor  township,  city  or  county 
officials  administered  relief.  As  confusion  and  expense  mounted 
higher  and  higher  the  State  Public  Welfare  Commission  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  find  out  what  was  happening.  With  the  help  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  State  University  and 
many  public  officials  and  social  workers,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  commission,  Ruth  D.  Rolling,  collected  a  mass  of  general  and 


statistical  information  which  now,  summarized  by  Foline  Eppstein, 
has  gone  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  all  social  agencies  in  the  state 
with  the  hope  that  once  they  see  the  county  problem  clear  they 
will  bend  their  efforts  to  improving  it. 

The  report  is  a  comprehensive  document  touching  on  construc- 
tive services  such  as  probation  and  reeducation  of  the  handicapped 
as  well  as  on  stop-gap  relief  programs.  Such  a  close  scrutiny  re- 
vealed endless  inconsistencies  and  stupidities,  but  it  revealed  bright 
spots  too,  notably  a  program  in  McPherson  County  so  integrated 
and  effective  that  many  of  the  recommendations  for  better  county 
organization  follow  its  pattern. 

This  county  has  a  Public  Welfare  Department  maintained  joint- 
ly by  the  county  and  the  Red  Cross  chapter.  The  chapter  executive, 
a  competent,  trained  social  worker,  is  designated  poor  commis- 
sioner, probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  attendance 
officer  for  rural  schools.  The  way  in  which  all  efforts  are  drawn  to- 
gether, the  way  in  which  case-work  has,  in  spite  of  the  times,  de- 
creased expenditures  of  tax  funds  for  relief,  moves  the  Public 
Welfare  Commission  to  say: 

The  experience  of  McPherson  over  a  period  of  years  indicates  that 
the  alleged  serious  increase  in  costs  which  blocks  trained  welfare  work 
in  many  counties  is  largely  an  imaginary  difficulty.  The  most  important 
factor  for  organizing  more  constructive  welfare  work  is  not  so  much 
in  the  problem  of  finance — we  are  spending  millions  in  unsystematic 
poor  relief — as  in  the  need  for  alert  socially  minded  leaders  awake 
to  the  human  and  financial  costs  of  existing  well-meaning  but  ama- 
teurish, haphazard  and  duplicating  services. 

Professional  Planning  in  Canada 

CANADIAN  social  workers  have  set  themselves  a  high  mark  to 
aim  at  in  the  conclusions  of  the  study,  Professional  Training 
for  Social  Work,  made  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  Canadian  Council  on  Child  and 
Family  Welfare,  406  Plaza  Building,  Ottawa.  The  report  has  been 
two  years  in  preparation.  It  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  after  cer- 
tain amendments,  has  been  endorsed  by  both  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. It  approaches  the  matter  of  training  on  a  national  basis 
considering  the  whole  needs  of  the  country  and  the  clinical  material 
for  practical  training  available  in  different  communities.  It  pro- 
poses five  graduate  training  schools  as  integral  parts  of  existing  uni- 
versities but  with  instructors  who  are  experienced  practitioners  of 
social  work  especially  qualified  in  the  case-work  method. 

The  report  gives  evidence  of  the  careful  weighing  of  many  di- 
verse factors.  It  makes  a  few  compromises  but  in  general  its  proposals 
are  clearly  aimed  at  a  strong  national  policy  resting  on  present 
conditions  but  reaching  well  into  the  future.  That  the  report  may 
not  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  events  the  joint  committee  offers  itself 
as  a  continuing  body  to  serve  until  the  recommended  national  com- 
mittee or  board  on  social-work  training  can  be  created. 

New  York  Battles  Begging 

THE  rising  chorus,  "Please  mister,  gimme  a  dime,"  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  is  occasioning  the  Welfare  Council  much 
anxiety.  The  system  of  caring  for  the  homeless  worked  out  last 
winter  by  the  chief  public  and  private  agencies  through  a  Central 
Registration  Bureau  demonstrated,  says  the  Council,  that  with  full 
citizen  cooperation  street  begging  could  be  controlled  and  no  home- 
less person  would  be  without  food  and  shelter.  But  that  highly  de- 
sirable objective  seems  jeopardized  by  the  well-intentioned  activi- 
ties of  certain  groups  who  pin  their  faith  to  tickets  for  food  and 
lodging  in  emergency  shelters  which  citizens  may  hand  instead  of 
cash  to  beggars  who  accost  them.  The  use  of  these  tickets,  the  Coun- 
cil claims,  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  begging  and  will  tend 
to  draw  new  recruits  to  New  York's  army  of  the  homeless.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  dearth  of  facilities  for  the  decent  care  of 
the  homeless. 

The  Council  advises  the  puzzled  and  kindly-disposed  citizen 
accosted  for  a  dime  to  refer  the  man  to  the  Central  Registration  Bu- 
reau at  South  Ferry  or  to  take  him  to  a  restaurant  for  food  and  then 
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tend  him  to  the  Bureau.  In  providing  carfare  the  citizen  must  use 
his  own  good  sense.  At  the  Bureau  the  applicant  is  assured  food 
and  shelter  within  the  hour,  "not  merely  for  a  day  but  until  he 
can  make  other  arrangements  for  himself." 

The  Wide  Spread  of  State-Aid 

*  I  "*HE  participation  of  the  states  in  welfare  activities  which  less 
-*•  than  a  generation  ago  were  considered  the  sole  concern  of 
local  units  of  government  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  only  when 
the  whole  picture  is  brought  together  is  its  extent  realized.  In  his 
doctor's  dissertation,  State  Aid  in  Several  Forms  of  Public  Relief, 
the  Rev.  James  Fogarty,  C.S.C.,  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  surveyed  the  whole  development 
and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  "the  local  unit  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  an  isolated  unit  in  the  treatment  of  any  social 
question  but  rather  as  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  composite  entity 
— the  state." 

Father  Fogarty  examines  the  widely  differing  policies  and  func- 
tional relationships  that  have  grown  up  in  state-aid  to  education, 
to  highway  construction  and  to  the  care  of  dependents  from  the 
beginning  of  institutional  care  of  the  insane  to  the  present  state 
programs  for  unemployment  relief.  His  chapter  on  The  State  and 
Emergency  Programs  should  be  carefully  studied  by  anyone  con- 
cerned with  state  activity  in  the  immediate  problems  of  the  winter. 
His  evaluation  of  state-aid  policies  and  results  is  an  illumination 
of  weaknesses  and  strengths,  a  finger-board  for  the  future.The  vol- 
ume will  long  be  a  valuable  reference  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  expanding  social  functions  of  government. 

Children  of  Distress 

ADMITTING  that  the  effect  of  the  depression  on  children  is 
•**•  as  yet  too  intangible  to  be  reduced  to  statistics  the  Bureau  of 
Children  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  has  discerned 
disquieting  trends  in  reports  that  come  to  it  from  different  agencies 
over  the  state.  Correction  of  physical  defects  has  almost  come  to  a 
standstill — in  one  county  alone  are  a  hundred  crippled  children  for 
whom  corrective  work  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  Institutional 
population  is  almost  static,  blocked  at  the  top  by  older  children  who, 
since  there  are  no  jobs  available,  must  be  kept  on,  thus  barring  out 
younger  children  in  need  of  care.  Adoptive  and  free  foster  homes 
arc  less  numerous  than  formerly  except  those  which  frankly  want 
to  board  children  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  The  practice  of  some 
directors  of  the  poor  of  boarding  children  in  indigent  families  as  a 
relief  measure  is  growing.  Some  twenty-six  hundred  families  are 
on  the  waiting  list  for  mothers'  assistance  while  'among  the  eighty- 
five  hundred  receiving  aid  are  many  for  whom  the  small  allowance 
is  the  only  means  of  subsistence  although  formerly  it  represented 
less  than  half  of  the  family  income. 

Juvenile  delinquency  appears  to  be  on  the  decrease,  but  this 
tiny  rainbow  is  clouded  by  the  situation  of  older  boys  and  girls 
who,  without  work,  often  resentful,  with  scanty  food  and  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  recreation  are  becoming  an  acute  problem  to 
their  families  and  to  their  communities. 

A  Break  with  Tradition 

\T7ITHIN  glimpsing  distance  of  its  hundredth  birthday  the 
Episcopal  Home  for  Children,  in  St.  Louis,  has,  after  long 
and  prayerful  consideration,  shaken  off  its  tradition  of  institution- 
alism  and  has  embarked  on  a  two-year  experiment  in  foster-home 
care  for  its  children.  Founded  in  1843  this  home  has  reflected  all 
the  changes  that  progress  has  brought  to  child  care.  Its  old  reports 
are  a  mine  of  picturesque  and  sometimes  tragic  incident.  The  first 
step  to  the  present  change  was  made  when  the  president,  Mrs. 
Charlton  Messick  called  in  C.  C.  Carstcns  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  and  Jacob  Kapecs  of  the  Chicago  Jewish  Home 
Finding  Society  to  study  the  institution  and  advise  on  its  plans. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  experts  the  home  has 
been  closed  except  for  a  few  rooms  used  for  children  awaiting  place- 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DISCUSS  AT  OUR  NEXT  CONFERENCE? 
Prtporid  and  published  by  Benjamin  L.  Wiufield.  Jewish  Children's 
Horn*.  Newark.  N.  J.  Ten  eentt. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  outline  of  weekly  and  monthly  topics  of  in- 
terest to  social  workers  in  the  child-care  field. 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.  Published  by  Ike  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Albany.  N.  Y.  Free. 

A  LIST,  classified  for  age  groups,  recommended  for  use  in 
welfare  institutions.  Prepared  by  librarians  and  correction 
experts  for  the  Committee  on  Institution  Libraries  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  COUNCILS  AND 
COMMUNITY  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GIRL  SCOUTS.  Pub- 
lished by  Girl  Scoutt.  Inc..  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  Sixty 
cents. 

PROCEDURES  of  organization  and  administration  which 
should  be  useful  to  many  other  organizations  besides  the  Girl 
Scouts. 

CHILDREN  AND  WAR.  Published  by  the  Save  the  Children  Inter- 
national Union  31  Quoi  dn  Mont-Blanc.  Geneva. 

DOCUMENTS  presented  to  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
for  the  Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Armament.  Statistical 
material  on  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  children  in 
the  belligerent  countries  during  and  after  the  world  war  is 
supported  by  open  letters  from  various  authors  protesting 
that  such  things  could  be. 


ment.  The  placement  work,  directed  by  Coronal  Thomas,  re- 
cently supervisor  of  the  Home  Finding  Department  of  the  St. 
Louis  Children's  Aid  Society,  follows  the  best  case-work  practice 
in  highly  individualized  treatment.  The  personalities  of  the  chil- 
dren are  studied  and  the  homes  thoroughly  investigated  and,  after 
placement,  carefully  supervised.  Older  girls  are  placed  in  families 
where  they  help  with  housework  while  completing  their  high- 
school  or  vocational  studies. 


Aged  Pensioners 


VT7ITH  legislators  wagging  dubious  heads  over  any  further  ex- 
tension of  state-welfare  services  the  American  Association  for 
Old  Age  Security  is  pluckily  preparing  to  take  up  the  challenge 
offered  by  the  meeting  this  winter  of  forty-three  state  legislatures. 
In  Illinois  and  probably  Connecticut  special  commissions  will  re- 
port the  result  of  their  studies.  In  Ohio  a  monster  petition  for  im- 
mediate action  will  greet  the  solons.  In  other  states,  notably  Michi- 
gan, both  political  parties  are  committed  to  action  on  old-age  relief. 

When  on  July  I  New  Jersey's  mandatory  old-age  pension  law 
became  effective,  6436  old  men  and  5955  old  women  had  filed  their 
applications.  Within  a  month  4253  had  been  approved.  The  state 
of  New  Jersey  bears  three  fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  pensions  and 
the  county  the  remainder.  The  act  is  administered  by  special  un- 
paid county  boards  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies.  The  average  allowance  so  far  is  about 
$20  a  month. 

New  York,  almost  at  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  old-age  re- 
lief, has  $1,225  aged  pensioners,  more  than  half  of  them  in  New 
York  City.  Massachusetts  after  a  year  under  its  law  had  16,163,  and 
California  had  11,710. 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  probation  is  not  always  as  successful  as  it 
might  be  is  indicated  in  a  report  of  the  system  in  the  Brooklyn 
Magistrates'  Courts,  based  on  a  study  by  George  V.  Anderson  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  The  investigation  of  offenders,  re- 
quiring the  tracing  of  a  case  through  the.  records  of  as  many  as 
twenty-three  probation  bureaus  in  greater  New  York,  is  consuming 
so  much  of  the  probation  officers'  time  that  only  5  percent  of  it  is 
free  for  the  supervision  of  probationed  offenders.  Thus  the  correc- 
tional purpose  of  the  probation  method  is  being  practically  nullified. 
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Guaranteed  Hospital  Care 

'  I  ''HE  Hospital  Conference  of  New  York  City  has  a  committee 
A  cooperating  with  a  committee  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund 
to  study  a  plan  for  voluntary  hospital  insurance  recommended  by 
the  Hospital  Council  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey.  Under  the 
plan,  employed  people  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  I  5  and 
65  might  subscribe  to  hospital  care  as  they  would  to  a  daily  news- 
paper at  the  rate  of  85  cents  a  month  or  $10  a  year  collected 
through  payroll  deduction  or  as  might  otherwise  be  arranged.  The 
payments  would  be  turned  over  to  a  common  fund  from  which  the 
hospitals  would  be  reimbursed  for  care  actually  given.  The  pay- 
ment would  entitle  each  subscriber  to  a  maximum  of  twenty-one 
days'  care  in  a  semi-private  room,  including  board,  nursing,  use 
of  operating  room,  laboratory  tests,  x-rays,  anesthetics  and  the  like, 
but  not  the  fees  of  physician  and  surgeon,  which  would  be  left  to 
arrangement  between  the  doctor  and  patient.  The  only  hospital 
care  not  included  under  the  plan  would  be  that  of  chronic  diseases, 
mental  disease,  tuberculosis  and  contagious  disease,  which  cannot 
be  accepted  in  general  hospitals,  and  the  care  of  persons  eligible 
to  treatment  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Voluntary  hospital  plans  along  these  lines  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  a  number  of  hospitals  in  this  country,  among  them 
Baylor  University  Hospital  and  Methodist  Hospital  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas),  Methodist  Hospital,  and 
have  been  developed  widely  in  England.  In  London  eight  hundred 
thousand  workers  are  so  insured  under  the  London  Hospital  Sav- 
ing Association.  In  announcing  the  cooperation  of  his  organization 
Homer  Wickenden,  general  director  of  the  United  Hospital  Fund 
of  New  York  pointed  out  that  in  that  city  the  cost  of  the  average 
hospital  stay  had  risen  from  $40  to  $85  within  the  past  twenty 
years  though  the  duration  of  the  stay  had  been  shortened  from  1  9 
to  13.8  days.  In  the  course  of  a  year  9  percent  of  New  York's 
population  are  bed  patients  in  hospitals.  Such  a  plan  as  that 
proposed,  Mr.  Wickenden  believes,  offers  possibilities  of  aid 
urgently  needed  both  by  hospitals  and  patients  through  distribut- 
ing costs  over  a  period  of  time  and  a  group  of  people. 

Public  Health  Nurse  and  Hospital 


San  Francisco  Visiting  Nurse  Association  reports  as  "an 
outstanding  development"  of  the  past  year  the  wider  use  of 
their  services  by  the  hospitals  for  follow-up  of  patients  at  home. 
Four  hospitals  have  made  definite  arrangements  whereby  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association's  staff  calls  daily  to  receive  orders  for  visits 
to  patients  who  have  left  the  hospital  or  the  clinic.  When  the 
cases  are  closed  transcripts  of  all  home  visits  made  by  the  nurses 
are  sent  back  to  hospital  or  clinic  as  a  part  of  the  institutional 
record.  The  patient  who  has  had  an  operation  often  is  able  to  go 
home  several  days  earlier  than  he  could  otherwise  when  the  hospi- 
tal knows  that  a  nurse  will  be  there  for  a  short  time  each  day  to 
continue  the  necessary  care.  The  mother  with  the  new  baby  need 
no  longer  dread  her  first  day  at  home  because  the  visiting  nurse- 
may  be  called  in  to  aid  with  the  ordeal  of  the  baby's  first  home 
bath.  Shortening  the  time  necessary  in  the  hospital  is  a  saving 
both  to  the  institution  and  to  the  patients,  and  the  V.N.A.  be- 


lieves that  the  correlation  between  the  hospitals  and  its  own  city- 
wide  services  makes  a  more  satisfactory  and  economical  arrange- 
ment than  would  result  from  an  attempt  by  the  hospitals  to  increase 
their  own  personnel  for  follow-up  in  home  care. 

Finding  Sore  Spots 

/"CLEVELAND'S  admirable  analyses  of  Census  data  in  terms  of 
^— '  its  population  areas  show  once  more  how  constant  is  the 
connection  between  poverty  and  disease.  Measuring  economic 
status  by  the  Census  reports  of  house  values  and  rents,  radios  and 
telephones,  Howard  Whipple  Green,  director  of  statistics  and  re- 
search for  the  Cleveland  Health  Council,  found  the  standardized 
tuberculosis  deathrate  only  19  per  100,000  for  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  richest  area,  127  for  the  poorest.  The  Negro  rate  in 
each  area  was  five  times  that  of  the  white  (Tuberculosis  and 
Economic  Strata,  1928—1931,  by  Howard  Whipple  Green.  Price 
50  cents  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  of  Cleveland).  Similar 
studies  of  birthrates  and  infant  mortality  rates  showed  decrease  of 
both  as  the  economic  level  went  upward.  In  the  lowest  economic 
area  of  100,000  population  the  birthrate  was  103  per  100,000 
married  women  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  88.  For  the  highest  economic  area  of  100,000,  the 
corresponding  figures  were  49  and  39  (Infant  Mortality  and 
Economic  Status,  by  Howard  Whipple  Green.  Price  25  cents  of 
the  Cleveland  Health  Council). 

Studies  of  health  areas  in  New  York  City  carried  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  show  like  inequalities  of  death  and  disease.  While  new 
cases  of  tuberculosis  reported  for  the  whole  city  declined  in  each 
of  the  past  three  years  despite  the  depression,  subdivision  by 
boroughs  shows  that  in  Manhattan  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase.  Further  analysis  by  Godias  J.  Drolet  of  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  locates  four  areas  where  the 
loss  is  greatest.  Contrary  to  the  usual  expectation,  these  are  areas 
with  a  negligibly  small  Negro  population;  social  and  economic 
factors,  not  race,  are  the  explanation,  the  Health  Department  con- 
cludes. Similar  differences  by  districts  are  registered  in  infant 
mortality.  In  the  interests  of  both  economy  and  effectiveness  the 
Department  is  concentrating  its  forces  against  the  sore  spots. 

Thanksgiving  Is  Here 

A^ID  Christmas  is  coming.  Time  to  buy  labels  for  Christmas 
packages  from  the  New  York  City  Cancer  Committee  (34 
East   74   St.,   New   York   City,   price    $i)    and   Christmas   seals 


Information  in  Brief 

PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  ADOLESCENT  GROWTH.  The  Brush 
foundation,  2109  Adclbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Price  $1. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Conference  on  Adolescence  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Foundation  and  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, considering  physical,  mental  and  emotional  develop- 
ment in  the  second  decade. 

NURSING,  by  Walter  J.  Greenleaf.  Guidance  Leaflet  No.  15,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Price  5  cents  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NURSING  as  a  career:  qualifications,  education,  opportunities. 

STRETCHING  THE  DOLLAR.  Household  Finance  Corporation, 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago,  III.  On  request. 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated  pamphlets  on  money 
management  for  households  prepared  by  the  Research  De- 
partment, Burr  Blackburn,  director. 

THREE  MEALS  A  DAY 

YOUR  HEALTH 

DIPHTHERIA  AND  YOUR  CHILD 

HEALTH  HEROES— ROBERT  KOCH 

RECENT  publications  of  the  Welfare  Division  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  sent  on  request.  The 
booklet  on  Robert  Koch,  for  use  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  is  offered  to  school  administrators  and  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  five  copies  to  a  teacher. 
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galore  for  letten  and  packages  when  the  state  and  local  tuber- 
culosis societies  open  on  Thanksgiving  Day  their  annual  oppor- 
tunity to  let  the  public  help  them.  , 

The  concerted  fight  against  tuberculous  financed  by  Christinas 
seals  forges  steadily  ahead  bat  that  disease  still  shortens  the 
average  life  expectancy  of  Americans  by  two  and  one-half  yean 
and  costs  the  nation  upwards  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  cost  of 

care,  loss  of  wages  and  need- 
less deaths.  Its  devastating 
pan  in  another  role  is 
pointed  out  by  a  study  made 
by  Elizabeth  Yerxa  for  the 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association.  She  calls 
tuberculosis  "the  greatest 
maker  of  orphans."  During 
the  past  three  years  careful 
surveys  have  been  made 
of  thirteen  of  Wisconsin's 
child-caring  institutions,  in- 
cluding tuberculin  testing  of 
the  youthful  charges,  physi- 
cal examinations,  social  and 
medical  histories.  Of  the 
orphaned  children  in  these 
institutions,  one  in  even* 
five  b  known  to  have  lost 

one  or  both  parents  by  death  from  tuberculosis,  which  has  its  peak 
in  the  young  and  middle  adult  years  when  family  responsibilities 
are  heaviest.  If  the  cause  of  the  parent's  death  were  accurately 
known  in  all  cases  the  percentage  undoubtedly  would  be  higher. 
These  children  face  life  with  a  double  liability — not  only  the  loss 
of  parents  but  the  likelihood  of  a  bequest  of  infection.  More  than 
9  percent  of  all  the  children  examined  were  put  in  the  tuber- 
culosis classification.  In  more  than  one  institution  the  study 
disclosed  an  active  case  of  tuberculosis  among  the  staff  of  the  insti- 
tution which  might  account  in  pan  for  the  large  number  of  tuber- 
culous children.  This  is  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  work  all  over 
the  coon  try  that  have  their  support  in  the  Christmas  scab  soon 
winging  their  way  through  the  mails. 

Prevent  Pellagra  Now 

ORTH  CAROLINA,  faced  with  rising  reports  of  cases  of 
pellagra  during  the  summer  months,  warns  its  health  and 
welfare  officers  that  special  efforts  must  be  made  during  the  winter 
months  to  see  that  even-one  has  fresh  vegetables,  milk  and  meat  if 
a  high  deathrate  from  pellagra  is  to  be  averted  in  1933.  The  first 
six  months  showed  a  reduction  of  deaths  from  pellagra  in  that 
state,  but  since  midsummer  the  tide  has  turned,  possibly  because 
more  people  now  have  exhausted  their  savings,  possibly  because 
drought  burned  up  many  summer  gardens.  Year-round  gardens 
for  people  in  towns  and  villages  where  the  climate  permits  them 
and  more  instruction  of  city  dwellers  in  the  choice  of  foods  con- 
tinue to  be  the  state  health  department's  goal.  In  addition  to  fresh 
foods  canned  milk,  corned  beef,  salmon  and  tomatoes  help  prevent 
pellagra,  and  in  lesser  degree  dried  beans  and  peas,  green  cabbage, 
canned  spinach  and  string  beans. 

Raw  Milk  vs.  Pasteurized 

P  \RI  NTS  as  well  as  health  officers  have  been  beset  by  propa- 
•1  ganda  during  the  past  few  years  claiming  that  raw  milk  b  a 
more  effective  food  for  growth  than  the  pasteurized  product 
now  used  predominantly  in  American  cities.  Laboratory  experi- 
ment has  shown  that  white  rats  do  better  on  raw  milk.  But  how 
about  children:  Seeking  an  answer  to  this  question  the  United 
t  Public  Health  Service  has  conducted  an  extensive  survey 
recently  detailed  in  Public  Health  Reports  (Vol.  47,  No.  39,  p. 
1951 ).  With  the  cooperation  of  a  dozen  state  health  department 
records  were  obtained  for  more  than  thirty-seven  hundred  chil- 
dren from  thirty-nine  towns  and  cities.  There  were  only  slight 


differences  between  the  height  and  weight  of  the  children  who 
had  received  only  heated  milk  and  those  who  had  been  fed  raw 
milk  predominantly,  but  what  difference  there  was  was  in  favor  of 
the  pasteurized  milk.  Thb  difference  remained  after  every  effort 
was  made  to  rule  out  any  other  factor  than  milk,  such  as  race, 
financial  status  and  other  foods  in  the  diet.  The  surveyors  conclude 
that  for  American  children  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and 
six  yean  pasteurized  milk  b  as  effective  as  raw  for  promoting 
growth  in  conjunction  with  the  supplementary  diet  received  by 
average  children.  Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  intestinal  disturbances 
and  rickets  were  more  prevalent  among  the  children  who  had  raw 
milk  than  among  those  who  had  pasteurized  milk. 


THE  average  community  spends  five  hundred  times  as  much  to 
keep  a  child  in  school  a  year  as  it  does  to  protect  that  child's 
health,  and  if  the  child  fails,  spends  another  500  percent  of 
the  health  cost  to  carry  it  an  extra  year — -ail  in  the  name  of 
economy! — Health  .V«w,  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health. 


SAFETY  work  in  the  schools  started  in  1922.  Since  that  time, 
the  National  Safety  Council  finds,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
38  percent  in  accidental  deaths  of  adults,  but  a  2.3  percent 
decrease  among  children.  From  1927  to  1930,  automobile  fatali- 
ties increased  28  percent  for  adults,  bat  decreased  IO  percent  for 
pre-school  children,  19  percent  for  school  children.  Apparently  you 
can  teach  young  dogs. 


THAT  noise  impairs  hearing  and  leads  to  deafness;  impairs  the 
efficiency  of  workers,  and  puts  a  strain  on  the  nervous  system  lead- 
ing to  loss  of  sleep  and  neurasthenia,  was  asserted  by  a  speaker  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  New  South  Wales  (\ )  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  The  meeting  passed  resolutions  com- 
mending the  New  York  report  on  City  Noise,  and  urging  that  the 
Ministers  for  Health  and  Local  Government  institute  legislation 
for  noise-control. 


THE  ill-wind  of  economic  depression  has  blown  up  one  good 
accompaniment:  never  in  the  past  twenty  yean  has  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  registered  so  low  a  deathrate  from 
accidental  injuries  to  worken  as  in  1931.  All  kinds  of  occupational 
injuries  resulting  in  death  showed  a  marked  decline  except  occu- 
pational automobile  accidents,  for  which  the  rate  increased  21 
percent.  It  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  because  they  had  no  jobs  in 
1931,  many  worken  are  alive  on  what  the  miners  call  "borrowed 
time." 


ANNA  STATE  HOSPITAL  in  Illinois,  which  has  been  using  clubs, 
classes  and  other  forms  of  recreation  successfully  for  patients  with 
mental  diseases,  announces  that  "pavement  dances"  proved  » 
most  popular  summer  feature.  A  circle  of  sidewalk  was  roped  off, 
surrounded  by  a  semi-circle  of  benches  and  lit  by  strings  of 
temporary  lights.  The  piano  was  rolled  in  on  a  hand-cart.  More 
patients  could  be  accommodated  outdoors  than  in  the  auditorium, 
with  the  added  benefits  of  fresh  air,  and  outdoor  dances  will 
continue  as  far  into  the  autumn  as  weather  permits. 


IN  an  effort  to  analyze  the  causes  of  death  of  women  in  child- 
birth the  New  York  City  Health  Department  has  adopted  a  new 
form  of  birth  certificate  with  a  last  line  in  which  the  physician  b 
asked  to  state  the  character  of  delivery,  normal  or  operative  in 
various  forms.  It  b  believed  that  analysis  of  the  returns  may  show 
facts  which  will  help  to  lessen  the  hazards  of  childbirth.  Once  the 
information  on  the  form  has  been  tabulated  the  last  line  will  be 
cut  off  so  that  this  information  will  not  appear  in  the  permanent 
record.  In  Italy  a  recent  law,  with  fines  for  violations,  requires 
every  physician  or  midwife  attending  the  birth  of  a  deformed 
child  to  report  that  fact  to  the  mayor  or  health  officer.  The  law 
also  requires  physicians  to  report  to  the  same  authorities  the  names 
of  patients  under  their  care  with  symptoms  that  are  causing  or  may 
cause  in  the  future  total  or  partial  inability  to  work  for  a  living. 
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Depression  Earnings 

TUTOW  heavily  the  depression  bears  on  wage-earners  in  the  lower 
•*•  -*•  income  groups  is  shown  by  the  report  of  an  informal  question- 
naire sent  out  by  the  "laboratory  division"  of  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  as  basis  for  a  wage  discussion  at  the  biennial  con- 
vention at  Minneapolis.  More  than  six  hundred  usable  returns  were 
received  from  widely  scattered  industrial  areas,  representing  thirteen 
industries  and  household  employment.  The  replies  showed  a  me- 
dian wage  of  $11.13  f°r  this  year,  as  compared  with  $14.83  for 
1931,  a  drop  of  more  than  23  percent  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
living  fell  about  9  percent.  The  wages  of  household  employes  were 
computed  separately.  The  median  for  this  group  was  found  to  be 
$10.54,  which  with  board  and  room  makes  a  higher  actual  wage 
than  for  women  in  industry.  Seventy-three  percent  reported  cuts, 
the  majority  of  $5  to  $15.  Since  a  cut  of  $2  would  more  than 
cover  the  year's  decline  in  living  costs,  "the  reduction  means  a 
drastic  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  for  many  workers."  Cuts 
were  more  numerous  and  heavier  in  the  lower  paid  groups  (under 
$5  to  $15  a  week)  than  on  the  higher  levels  ($15  to  $30).  About 
1 80  women,  78  of  them  household  employes,  reported' no  unem- 
ployment for  the  period  covered.  For  the  rest  reporting  on  this 
point,  there  had  been  unemployed  periods  ranging  from  a  few  days 
to  twenty-six  weeks,  with  a  median  of  about  a  month.  "It  is  clear," 
the  report  points  out,  "that  much  of  the  brunt  of  the  depression  is 
being  borne  by  industrial  workers." 

The  High  Cost  of  Low  Wages 

"DESULTS  of  low  wage  levels  and  broken  time  in  family  life  and 
•*-*•  health  are  vividly  shown  in  Welfare  of  Children  of  Main- 
tenance-of-Way  Employes  by  Helen  Russell  Wright,  just  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  (Publication  No.  211).  The  study 
covers  the  budgets  and  living  conditions  of  a  sampling  of  550  em- 
ployes and  their  families  from  among  the  200,000  men  who  keep 
the  railroad  tracks  in  repair.  These  5  50  families  were  scattered  over 
ten  states.  All  the  men  had  worked  on  the  tracks  at  least  a  year,  261 
for  ten  years  or  more.  There  were  just  over  three  children  per 
family,  1674  for  the  group.  Although  budgets  for  "minimum  stand- 
ards of  health  and  decency"  all  start  at  $  1 400  a  year  or  higher,  not 
one  of  these  laborers  earned  as  much  as  $1250  in  the  "prosperous" 
year  of  the  study  (1928).  Twenty-nine  earned  under  $500,  129 
between  $500  and  $750,  212  fell  between  $750  and  $1000,  and 
only  101  (less  than  20  percent)  earned  as  much  as  $1000.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  report  is  a  picture  of  bad  housing,  unsuitable  and  often 
inadequate  food  and  clothing,  and  neglected  health.  Contributions 
from  wage-earning  children,  supplementary  jobs  undertaken  by  one 
or  both  parents,  boarders  or  lodgers  in  crowded  homes  added  little 
to  the  family  income  and  usually  added  much  to  family  problems. 

Hardship  was  especially  acute  in  the  Georgia  group  where 
"wages  of  the  Negro  laborers  fell  so  far  below  any  tolerable  stand- 
ard that  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  an  American  standard  of  living 
in  terms  of  income." 

The  report  underscores  the  need  for  higher  wages  and  also  for: 

more  adequate  organization  of  the  nation's  resources  to  provide  in  the 
rural  and  backward  communities  the  schools,  the  playgrounds  and  the 


health  and  other  social  services  that  only  the  community  can  provide 
or  that  have  definitely  been  accepted  as  community  obligations. 

They  All  Have  Jobs 

THOUGH  Procter  and  Gamble,  manufacturers  of  soap  and  food 
products,  have  put  their  plants  on  a  five-day  week,  in  line  with 
the  movement  of  a  large  group  of  industrial  leaders  to  "share  work" 
in  this  way,  the  company  announces  that  their  guaranteed  work 
plan  has  so  far  weathered  the  depression  and  will  continue  in  force 
(see  The  Survey,  April  I,  1930,  page  18).  Under  this  plan,  work- 
ers at  Ivorydale  and  the  other  Procter  and  Gamble  plants  are  secure 
in  their  jobs,  with  forty-eight  weeks'  work  a  year  guaranteed  them 
by  the  company.  The  shorter  work-week  means,  however,  about  a 
9  percent  reduction  in  weekly  earnings.  William  Cooper  Procter, 
chairman  of  the  board,  announces  that  "an  intensive  study  of  the 
application  of  the  shorter  work-week  to  office  employes  will  be  made 
immediately,  as  it  is  felt  extremely  desirable  to  spread  employment 
here  as  well  as  in  the  factory."  Office  employes,  the  firm  announced 
last  year,  do  not  come  under  the  guaranteed  work  plan. 

A  Cure  for  Bad  Luck 

USING  principles  of  modern  psychology  to  overcome  the  "acci- 
dent proneness"  of  "unlucky"  workers,  a  new  phase  of  the 
safety  movement  is  sharply  cutting  down  traffic  hazards,  according 
to  a  paper  given  by  Morris  S.  Viteles  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  annual  safety  congress,  held  in  Washington  last  month. 
The  man  whose  accident  record  is  consistently  bad  is  no  longer 
dealt  with  on  a  mass  education  scheme,  but  is  given  special  training 
"based  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  factors  which  are  responsible 
for  the  accident  record  in  the  case  of  the  particular  individual." 
This  training  includes  systematic  education,  encouragement,  super- 
visory follow-up,  and  medical  treatment  if  it  is  needed.  The  factors 
which  play  a  part  in  the  individual  case  are  determined  by  psycho- 
logical tests,  close  observation  of  details  of  operation,  a  review  of 
his  relations  with  superiors  and  with  fellow  workers,  a  study  of 
home  circumstances.  As  a  result  of  such  a  program  of  study  and 
treatment  of  accident-prone  motormen  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
combined  rate  of  accidents  in  the  group  dropped  in  one  year  from 
1.31  per  thousand  miles  to  0.75,  a  reduction  of  42.7  percent.  The 
Milwaukee  Street  Railway  and  Light  Company  reduced  accidents 
25  percent  in  one  year.  Over  the  same  months  a  special  group  of 
"accident  prone"  employes  were  studied  and  dealt  with  by  psycho- 
logical methods.  The  number  of  their  accidents  fell  81.5  percent. 

Toward  Unemployment  Insurance 

MARYLAND  may  be  the  next  state  to  enact  unemployment  in- 
surance legislation  (see  The  Survey,  December  15,  1931, 
page  295).  Rabbi  Edward  L.  Israel,  as  head  of  Baltimore's  Munici- 
pal Commission  of  Employment  Stabilization,  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  bill  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Legislature 
at  its  regular  meeting  in  January.  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Simon  E. 
Sobeloff  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  of  five  represent  industry,  labor  and  the  public.  The 
committee  is  actively  at  work,  but  no  details  of  the  proposed  measure 
have  been  made  public  other  than  that  it  will  provide  "compulsory 
features,"  as  the  commission  holds  that  "voluntary  insurance  sys- 
tems cannot  be  relied  on." 

In  a  press  interview,  President  William  Green  announced  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  abandoned  its  earlier  project 
of  a  federal  unemployment  insurance  law,  and  will  instead  seek  en- 
actment of  state  laws  which  must  be  compulsory,  administered  by 
the  states,  with  industry  bearing  the  cost  and  workers  protected  in 
their  trade-union  membership.  This  plan  is  to  be  submitted  by  the 
executive  committee  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  in  November. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
has  instructed  its  executive  committee  to  support  state  legislation  this 
winter  "as  one  of  our  major  labor  measures." 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has  endorsed  the 
principle  of  unemployment  reserves,  "including  the  allowance  by 
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the  federal  and  state  governments  of  appropriate  tax  deduction  for 
contribution!  to  reserve  funds."  The  association,  however,  favors 
only  voluntary  schemes,  and  states  that  "we  oppose  the  enactment 
of  compulsory  laws." 

Those  Old  Men  of  Fortv 

. 

/^L'RRl  NT  belief  that  under  modern  industrial  conditions 
^  workers  are  "scrapped  at  forty"  b  sharply  challenged  in  a  re- 
cent bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau  dealing  with  the  age  of  the  gain- 
fully employed.  In  a  brief  footnote  to  its  statistical  tables,  the  re- 
port points  oat  that  "the  percentages  .  .  .  indicate  that  age  forty 
may  not  be,  as  is  often  stated,  the  'dead  line'  for  men  entering  new 
occupations,  since  the  proportion  gainfully  employed  in  1930  was 
almost  as  high  for  men  40  to  44  yean  old  (97.6  percent)  as  for 
men  3  5  to  39  vein  old  (97.7  percent)."  Even  in  the  neit  age  group 
the  decline  was  very  small,  as  the  tables  show  97.1  percent  of  the 
men  45  to  49  yean  old  reported  themselves  as  wage-earnen.  And 
for  men  50  to  54,  the  proportion  employed  in  1930  was  95.7  per- 
cent, a  decline  of  1.9  percent  from  the  ratio  for  men  fifteen  yean 
younger.  For  men  5  5  to  60  there  is  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
those  at  work  of  4.6  percent  as  compared  with  the  35  to  40  group 
(the  ages  when  the  largest  ratio  are  gainfully  employed),  but  this 
drop  of  less  than  5  percent  even  at  60  does  not  suggest  the  "scrap 
heai 

The  comparative  figures  for  1920  and  1930  are  also  significant, 
since  it  b  often  argued  that  the  increasing  mechanization  of  in- 
dustry, with  its  resulting  "speed  up"  demands  only  young  workers. 
In  1920,  of  all  men  between  45  and  65  yean  old,  93.8  percent  were 
gainfully  employed.  For  1930,  the  figure  b  93  percent. 

A  Regrettable  Failure 

ALL  those  who  feel  that  orderly  processes  of  research  and  confer- 
ence should  be  substituted  for  arbitrary  orden  and  the  friction 
that  results  from  them  in  worker-employer  relations  regret  the  end 
of  the  experiment  with  joint  union-management  research  at  the 
::t;cjg  Mills  (see  The  Survey,  January  15,  1930,  page  466). 
Those  close  to  the  situation  blame  three  factors  for  the  breakdown  of 
the  plan:  weakening  of  the  union  through  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, demoralized  labor  markets  and  wages  reduced  by  shortened 
boon  of  work ;  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  union  in  the  manage- 
ment selling  plans;  unfortunate  "plant  politics." 

ng  in  The  American  Fedcrationist,  Francb  Goodell,  the 
engineer  formerly  in  charge  of  the  research  program,  credits  the 
plan  with  a  direct  saving  in  labor  costs  of  $230,000  a  year  in  the 
operation  of  the  mill  and  weave-*hed.  Thb  represents  a  10.4  per- 
cent economy.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  raise 
averaging  IO  percent  was  given  to  worken  as  their  operations  were 
put  upon  the  recommended  basis.  The  saving  takes  into  account 
that  increased  charge  upon  the  payroll.  The  figure  does  not  take 
into  account  "any  of  the  lets  measurable  savings  such  as  good-will." 

For  the  Newsies 

NEWSBOYS'  work  and  school  records,  with  recommendations 
leading  to  better  conditions  in  this  traditional  children's  trade, 
are  covered  in  Newsboys  of  New  York — a  Study  of  Their  Legal  and 
Illegal  Work  Activities  in  1931  by  Harry  M.  Shulman,  publbhed 
by  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee.  Mr.  Shulman  estimates 
that  more  than  one  thousand  newsboys  are  engaged  in  night  selling. 
Among  374  children  brought  up  for  night  selling  by  the  Bureau 
of  Attendance,  6 1  were  under  twelve  yean  of  age,  and  thus  in- 
eligible even  for  daytime  selling  in  New  York.  There  were  165 
twelve-  and  thirteen-year-olds  in  the  group.  Young  evening  sellers 
were  markedly  more  retarded  in  school,  more  irregular  in  attendance 
and  much  more  frequently  arraigned  as  truants  than  were  nn- 
selected  school  children  of  the  same  ages.  The  report  recommends 
a  measure  previously  proposed  and  defeated  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  aiding  children  in  obtaining  papers  to  sell  at  night,  and  that 
recreation  be  provided  for  children  taken  off  the  streets  for  illegal 
activities. 


That  New  York  conditions  are  duplicated  in  many  smaller  cities 
b  shown  by  a  recent  report  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
of  a  study  carried  on  for  seventy  nights  in  fifty-three  cities,  some 
of  only  twenty  thousand  population.  Over  this  period  the  staff  found 
••  newsboys  clearly  under  fourteen  years  of  age  roaming  busi- 
ness streets  from  8  P.M.  to  2  A.M.  Of  one  hundred  newsboys  picked 
at  random  in  one  city,  44  were  twelve  yean  old  or  under. 

The  Newspaper  Boys'  Welfare  Committee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association  recently  passed  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  "no  boy  will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  newspaper  work 
when  investigation  discloses  that  such  boy's  participation  b  detri- 
mental to  hb  own  best  interests,"  and  requesting  the  aid  of  schools 
and  parents  to  thb  end. 

Five-Day  Week  in  San  Diego 

AS  A  result  of  arbitration  proceedings  just  concluded,  the  newt- 
•**•  paper  publbhcn  and  the  typographical  union  of  San  Diego, 
California,  have  put  in  a  contractual  five-day  week.  Thb  b  said  to 
be  the  first  city  of  any  considerable  size  where  such  action  has  been 
possible.  A  drastic  reduction  in  pay  from  the  base  wage  of  $51  for 
forty-five  hours  was  demanded  by  the  newspapen,  and  after  pro- 
longed but  fruitless  efforts  at  conciliation,  arbitration  was  resorted 
to  according  to  the  terms  of  the  standing  agreement  between  the 
International  Typographen  and  the  Newspaper  Association.  Dis- 
cussion of  working  hours  and  conditions  was  ruled  out  of  the  arbitra- 
tion in  the  beginning,  but  after  the  hearings  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation was  signed  providing  that  the  five-day  week  already  in 
effect  under  the  system  of  job  staggering  controlled  by  the  unions 
was  established  by  contract,  and  a  7^  percent  cut  in  basic  wage  was 
accepted.  Lyman  Bryson,  director  of  the  California  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  acted  as  impartial  chairman  of  a  board  on  which 
the  newspapen  and  the  printers  each  had  two  representatives. 

Fewer  Working  Children 

FEWER  child  worken  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  than  a  decade 
ago  are  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  decrease  over  the 
ten-year  period  in  the  total  of  children  IO  to  17  yean  old  at  work 
was  placed  at  something  over  620,000.  The  figure  for  1930  was 
2,145,959  oot  °f  a  population  in  this  age  group  of  18,963,713. 
In  1920,  out  of  16,330,713  children  of  these  ages,  2,773,506 
were  at  work.  These  figures  represent  a  relative  as  well  as  an 
absolute  drop  in  the  number  of  job-holding  children.  Thus  in  1 920, 
1 6  percent  of  the  young  people  IO  to  17  years  of  age  were  at  work, 
while  in  1930  thb  proportion  had  fallen  to  II  percent.  A  de- 
creasing number  of  jobs  coupled  with  the  demand  that  employers 
give  available  work  to  adults  b  cited  as  one  reason  for  fewer  child 
worken.  Another  factor  has  been  the  tightening  of  child  labor  and 
school  laws.  To  focus  public  attention  on  the  American  child  labor 
problem,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  each  year  sets 
Child  Labor  Day. 

National  Child  Labor  Day,  1933,  wfll  be  observed  Saturday, 
January  28  in  synagogues;  Sunday,  January  29  in  churches  and 
Sunday  schools;  Monday,  January  30  in  schools,  clubs  and  other 
organizations.  Free  material  for  appropriate  programs,  including 
an  outline  of  the  status  of  child  labor  and  education  in  any  specified 
state,  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
(331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York). 

NEW  Methods  for  Old  in  Unemployment  Relief,  b  the  title  of 
a  folder  recently  published  by  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  (105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York).  It  b  a  poignant  argument  for  unemployment  insurance. 

THE  Abstract  of  Hearings  on  Unemployment,  held  before  the 
California  State  Unemployment  Commission  last  spring,  b  now 
available  (State  Building,  San  Francisco).  The  25O-page  booklet  b 
a  mine  of  first-hand  material  on  effects  of  unemployment  on  com- 
munities and  individuals.  One  section  b  given  over  to  recommenda- 
tions for  unemployment  relief  and  prevention. 
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What  Is  Economy? 

TRACING  the  effects  of  the  depression  on  the  public-school  sys- 
•F  terns  of  the  country,  the  National  Education  Association  has 
drawn  up  a  list  of  specific  dangers  that  must  be  guarded  against  if 
the  need  for  "economy"  is  not  to  wreck  our  public  education  pro- 
gram. In  general,  the  N.E.A.  points  out  that  the  schools  seem  to 
offer  easy  possibilities  for  economies  which  will  not  irritate  tax- 
payers, hence  education  is  likely  to  carry  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  retrenchment;  second,  where  school  budgets  have  to  be  cut,  un- 
less the  cuts  are  made  by  experienced  school  administrators,  irrepa- 
rable harm  may  result.  Admitting  that  no  set  of  rules  will  apply  to 
every  local  situation,  the  N.E.A.  specifically  condemns:  increasing 
the  size  of  classes  beyond  the  point  of  efficiency;  shortening  the 
school  term,  which  not  only  lessens  educational  opportunities  for 
children  but  tends  to  increase  juvenile  delinquency  because  of  long, 
unsupervised  vacation  periods;  reducing  teachers'  salaries,  either 
by  direct  cuts  or  by  substituting  cheap  teachers  for  those  who  art- 
well  trained  and  experienced;  eliminating  health,  recreational,  vo- 
cational and  cultural  services  and  activities.  "This  destruction  of  the 
essentials  of  modern  education  means  returning  to  a  narrow,  lock- 
step,  uninspired  and  inefficient  program  of  education."  Finally,  the 
N.E.A.  holds  that  "school  budgets  should  be  prepared  by  the  school 
superintendent  and  his  staff  and  presented  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  consideration.  There  should  be  no  retrenchment  in  school 
budgets  without  due  consideration  both  of  the  immediate  and  the 
ultimate  consequences.  Where  genuine  economies  seem  advisable 
they  should  be  made  with  the  advice  of  the  professional  staff"  (see 
The  Survey,  June  I,  1932,  page  236). 

Crime  Prevention  and  the  Schools 

"DESPONSIBILITY  of  the  schools  for  crime  prevention,  and  the 
Av  best  means  of  gearing  the  work  of  the  schools  in  with  the 
work  of  social  agencies  in  dealing  with  the  juvenile  delinquent  is  the 
broad  field  canvassed  in  a  recent  bulletin  published  by  the  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Education  Association  (Vol.  X,  No.  4. 
1 20 1  Sixteenth  Street  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  25  cents). 
The  bulletin  sets  itself  the  task  of  summarizing  available  material 
that  answers  these  specific  questions:  What  are  the  most  common 
types  of  crimes,  and  are  these  amendable  by  education?  How  can 
teachers  identify  the  children  who  are  potential  delinquents  and 
criminals?  What  factors  or  so-called  causes  are  associated  with 
criminal  behavior?  What  are  the  comparative  costs  of  crime  and 
education?  How  can  the  various  social  forces,  particularly  the 
schools,  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  and  criminal  behavior?  The 
report  concludes,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented,  that  re- 
search and  competent  opinion  both  assign  to  the  school  system  "a 
major  role  in  the  prevention  of  crime."  The  proper  discharge  of 
this  obligation  requires  a  higher  standard  for  teachers,  smaller 
classes  to  permit  attention  to  individual  differences,  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  social  and  scholastic  goals  of  education.  "But  the  problem 
is  more  than  one  of  improving  the  existing  school  machinery,"  the 
report  continues.  "There  is  a  need  to  carry  the  advantages  of  modern 
education  to  every  rural  child,  and  to  extend  the  period  of  exposure 


to  modern  education  by  increasing  the  holding  power  of  the 
schools."  In  addition  to  the  part  the  schools  should  play  in  crime 
prevention,  the  report  underscores  the  connection  between  crime 
and  such  social  conditions  as  unemployment,  bad  housing,  inade- 
quate recreational  facilities  and  broken  homes. 

About  Race  Relations 

NEED  for  active  education  in  problems  and  possibilities  of  race 
relations,  particularly  in  Southern  schools  and  colleges,  is 
emphasized  in  the  recently  published  proceedings  of  the  Peabody 
Conference  on  Dual  Education  in  the  South,  held  at  Peabody  Col- 
lege last  summer  (Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference,  703 
Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.).  Part  of  one  conference  session  was 
given  over  to  a  description  of  a  course  on  The  Negro,  given  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  by  Prof.  Guy  B.  Johnson  which  is 
flexible  enough  in  plan  and  materials  so  that  it  could  be  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  highschool  classes,  adult  education  classes  or  study 
groups.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  floor,  Prof.  Johnson  reported 
that  "I  have  never  taught  a  course  of  any  kind  from  which  I  have 
got  such  satisfactory  results  as  from  this  course  in  race  relations." 

A  report  by  N.  C.  Newbold  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  of  an  inquiry  as  to  what  Southern  colleges  are 
contributing  to  race  relations  showed  that  106  of  the  155  institu- 
tions included  in  the  survey  are  now  giving  race-relations  courses. 
In  thirty-nine  colleges  there  are  specific  courses  in  race  relations,  in 
seventy-six  race  relations  study  is  correlated  with  history,  sociology 
or  other  subjects. 

The  conference  voted  to  set  up  a  committee  which  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  material  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  race  rela- 
tions in  schools  and  colleges.  The  conference  will  meet  again  at 
Peabody  College  next  summer. 

How  It  Hits  the  Campus 

E  effect  of  "hard  times"  on  young  people  in  college  is  by  no 
means  all  loss,  according  to  the  report  of  a  nation-wide  question- 
naire to  college  authorities,  recently  published  by  the  New  York 
Times.  According  to  the  replies  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  total  college  enrolment  this  year  will  be  about  96  percent 
of  last  year's  figure.  The  replies  indicated  a  trend  away  from  techni- 
cal education  promising  early  financial  reward,  and  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  cultural  subjects.  All  the  colleges  noted  the  lessened  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  students,  with  loan  and  scholarship  funds  "taxed 
to  the  limit."  Students  are  said  to  be  living  much  more  simply  than 
in  the  boom  days.  Thus  one  college  head  reports,  "Students  are 
watching  their  pennies  closely  this  year,  shopping  for  bargains  in 
the  second-hand  bookshops,  abandoning  many  of  the  luxuries  asso- 
ciated with  undergraduate  life.  Flashy  roadsters  have  been  replaced 
in  many  cases  by  the  cooperatively  owned  flivver."  Many  colleges 
report  that  the  students  returned  this  year  with  a  more  serious  atti- 
tude toward  their  work,  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
college  education,  and  several,  notably  the  University  of  Virginia, 
predicted  that  the  depression  would  make  their  students  "more  at- 
tentive to  their  duties"  with  a  smaller  "percentage  of  failures  than 
in  previous  sessions." 


w: 


Doors  Kept  Open 

one  community  service  after  another  being  ground  be- 
tween the  two  depression  millstones  of  unprecedented  de- 
mand and  budget  slashing,  it  is  heartening  to  find  now  and  again 
a  community  that  refuses  to  sacrifice  its  educational  and  recreational 
facilities.  Thus,  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  it  was  recently  proposed  to 
close  branch  public  libraries  as  an  economy  measure.  But  after  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment  wrote  the  Mayor's  Budget 
Advisory  Committee,  pointing  out  the  place  the  libraries  fill  in  to- 
day's need,  it  was  decided  to  cut  something  else,  and  keep  the 
libraries  open,  with  the  exception  of  one  sub-branch  in  rented 
quarters.  The  Unemployment  Committee  wrote,  in  part, 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment  has  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  the  hope  that  there  will  be  as  little  closing  of  branch  libraries 
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.a  Duluth  is  possible.  Libraries  everywhere  arc  reporting  a  greatly  in- 
creased use  by  those  who  are  out  of  work.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  library  facilities  should  be  made  available  to  as  many 
at  ponible  in  this  period  of  depression,  for  here,  if  anywhere,  can  be 
found  profitable  employment  for  leisure  time. 

keeping  Them  Off  the  Highways 

\  WISCONSIN'S  public-echoed  system  is  attempting  to  meet  the 
*  *  needs  of  the  jobless  young  man  just  out  of  highschool,  with- 
out means  to  go  on  to  college.  A  program  to  care  for  these  young 

ms  of  hard  times  was  outlined  last  spring  at  a  meeting  of  state 
educators  called  for  the  purpose  by  State  Superintendent  John  Calla- 
han,  and  a  state  committee  was  named  to  have  general  supervision 
of  the  plan.  Three  alternative  procedures  were  outlined  for  the 
graduates:  enroling  in  their  highschools  for  postgraduate  courses; 

ding  public  vocational  schools  for  occupational,  commercial  or 
general  courses;  registering  in  the  university  extension  division  for 
correspondence  study  courses,  for  advanced  credit  if  desired.  In  a 
number  of  communities  special  work  at  the  highschool  has  been 
arranged  for  these  students.  Many  of  the  vocational  schools  arc 
Jed.  The  university  has  enroled  more  extension  students 
than  ever  before,  some  of  them  taking  college  courses  for  which  the 

crsity,  the  state  teachers  colleges  and  other  institutions  give 
credit,  others  taking  non-credit  courses  as  a  preparation  for  business 
or  trades.  Some  local  boards  of  education  agree  to  refund  to  the 
students  half  the  instruction  fees  for  extension  study  on  completion 
of  the  course.  A  few  are  assuming  full  cost.  Some  supply  the  text- 
books needed  by  the  students.  A  number  of  highschools  have  set 
aside  rooms  where  university  extension  students  may  study  under 
-.der  regular  school  discipline  and  attendance  rules. 

A  Hard  Times  College 

MAKING  use  of  available  space  in  a  Virginia  village  near  Wash- 
ington, drawing  together  a  group  of  men  of  fine  background 
experience  as  faculty,  offering  serious  students  a  chance  to  study 
and  live  during  the  college  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $250,  Port  Royal 
College,  "a  plan  for  higher  education  during  the  depression"  opens 
this  month.  Originally  the  scheme  of  Dr.  A.  C.  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  former 
fellow  at  Brooking*  Institution  and  professor  of  economics  at  Spring- 
.  College,  Massachusetts,  the  new  venture  has  the  backing  of 
such  educators  as  Dr.  John  Henry  MacCracken  of  the  American 
Council   on   Education,   Dr.   Leverett   S.   Lyon,   executive   vke- 
president  of  Brook  ings,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan,  vice  dean  of  the  Catho- 
lic L  ,  John  L.  Ncwcomb,  acting  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor  of  the  American  .Association 
of  University  Professors,  all  of  whom  are  serving  on  the  advisory 
committee.  The  student  body  will  be  limited  to  one  hundred  who 
would  normally  have  entered  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  classes 
this  fall.  So  far  as  possible,  the  students  will  do  work  approximating 
that  given  in  their  "parent  college,"  though  Port  Royal  does  not 
guarantee  that  other  institutions  will  accept  its  credits,  which  win 
be  based  on  examinations  given  by  outside  scholars  of  wide  reputa- 
5  I  dents  will  care  for  their  own  rooms,  and  take  turns  with 
such  chores  as  washing  dishes,  waiting  on  table  and  the  like.  Such 
ice  will  probably  take  about  six  hours  a  week.  The  students  will 
be  housed  in  two  "manor  houses,"  each  of  which  has  wooded 
grounds.  The  library  will  be  housed  in  the  brick  bank  building. 
The  lower  floor  of  the  town  hall  will  be  used  for  kitchen  and  re- 
Dry,  the  upper  floor  for  theater  and  large  lectures.  Numerous 
•mill  wooden  dwellings  and  rooms  in  village  homes  will  accom- 
modate the   facnltv.   "Various  other  buildings  will  be  used   for 
classes." 

Roscmvald  Stock-Taking 

N  JL'LY  I  the  Roscnwald  Fund  ended  its  schoolhouse  con- 
strnctioa  program  in  the  South,  after  having  helped  make  pos- 
«hle  modern  schoolhouse  facilities  for  at  least  one  third  of  the  Negro 
children  in  the  South.  The  program  was  extended  two  yean  be- 
yond its  original  limit  in  order  to  assist  with  several  large  country 


highschools  to  take  care  of  the  growing  number  of  children  com- 
pleting elementary  work  in  many  of  the  Rosenwald  schools.  The 
Fund's  aid  to  school  libraries  for  Negroes  and  also  to  county  library 
demonstrations  for  rural  and  urban,  white  and  Negro  residents 
is  continuing.  The  staff  of  the  Fund  feel  that  the  plan  for  bus" 
transportation  for  Negro  children  in  numerous  localities  will  go 
forward  without  further  aid.  During  the  present  year,  no  new 
projects  in  Negro  education  will  be  undertaken.  Instead,  this  will  be 
used  as  a  stock-taking  year,  "to  study  the  effects  of  the  various 
projects  in  which  we  have  been  cooperating  in  efforts  to  determine 
the  next  steps  to  take  when  conditions  arc  better." 


Opportunity 


REPORT  of  the  1933  session  of  the  Opportunity  School  on  the 
campus  of  Clemson  College  in  South  Carolina  indicates  that, 
in  spite  of  hard  times,  this  unusual  adult  education  project  had  the 
most  successful  summer  of  its  twelve  (see  The  Survey,  October  I  5, 
page  518).  There  were  130  students  ranging  in  age  from  1 4  to  47 
years.  In  spite  of  educational  handicaps,  the  group,  in  the  four  weeks 
of  the  school,  averaged  an  educational  gain  of  $.9  months  on  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test.  The  test  does  not  measure  less  aca- 
demic gains  in  health,  wider  horizons,  learning  to  play,  gardening, 
poultry-raising,  homemaking,  manners,  personal  cleanliness  which 
resulted  from  the  school  program. 

Under  the  direction  of  Wil  Lou  Gray,  the  member  of  the  state 
education  department  largely  responsible  for  South  Carolina's  fa- 
mous "opportunity  schools,"  clubs  are  being  started  now  through 
which  students  may  earn  money  for  their  1933  school  expenses, 
.en  I  think  of  the  dosed  colleges  during  the  summer  and  the 
hungry  minds  surrounding  them,"  Miss  Gray  writes  us,  "I  often 
wonder  if  we  honestly  desire  to  share  with  others  the  best  things 
of  life." 

Listeners 

SOME  idea  of  the  size  of  the  educational  opportunity  opened  up 
by  the  coming  of  radio  and  its  uneven  distribution  over  the 
country  is  given  in  the  Census  Bureau  report  of  the  number  of 
radio-set  owners  in  this  country.  While  there  have  undoubtedly  been 
changes  in  the  figures  in  the  past  two  years,  the  1930  count  is 
illuminating.  At  that  time,  more  than  40  out  of  every  IOO  American 
homes  owned  at  least  one  radio  set. 

According  to  this  report,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  country's 
radio  owners  live  in  the  North  and  East.  New  Jersey  heads  the 
list  with  63  radios  in  every  IOO  homes.  New  York  is  second,  with 
58  percent  of  its  families  owning  radios.  The  total  number  of  radio 
owners  in  this  one  state  is  over  1,825,000.  No  other  state  has  so 
many. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  list,  as  of  so  many  other  educational 
facilities,  stand  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  with  fewer  than  six 
sets  per  hundred  families  in  the  former  state,  fewer  than  eight  in 
the  latter.  Nearly  30  percent  of  the  families  owning  radios  live  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  though  these  states  claim 
but  2 1  percent  of  the  families  of  the  country. 

CHICAGO  schools  opened  late  in  September  with  fourteen  thou- 
sand teachers  still  unpaid.  Teachers  have  had  no  salary  to  date  for 
May,  June  and  December,  1931,  and  only  for  January,  February 
and  March,  1932.  "The  Chicago  schools,"  comments  School  and 
Society,  "deserted  by  the  bankers  and  the  men  of  high  finance  are 
being  kept  open  by  the  heroic  loyalty  of  the  teaching  force." 

TEACHERS  in  Denver,  Colorado,  have  voluntarily  waived  10  per- 
cent of  their  salaries  for  the  budget  year,  commencing  December  I . 


•  lUNCEMENT  that  it  would  accept  farm  produce  in  lieu  of 
fees  brought  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  large  supplies  of  duck 
feathers,  fox  pelts,  potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  other  staples. 
Some  twenty-five  students  took  advantage  of  the  school's  offer.  The 
produce  is  now  stored  in  a  local  warehouse  and  will  be  sold  when 
prices  improve. 


Unemployment  and  Community  Action 

This  department^  edited  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord  and  Russell  H.  Kurtz  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  an  emergency  informa- 
tion service  to  officials  and  citizens'  committees.  News  of  interesting  developments  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  editors 


State  Emergency  Relief  Plans 

IN  THE  ten  months'  interval  from  September  I,  1931  to  June 
30,  1932,  seven  states  passed  laws  granting  some  form  of 
state  aid  for  unemployment  relief.  In  five  of  these  states  some 
legislative  provision  was  made  for  the  setting  up  of  new  commis- 
sions which  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  these 
acts. 

When  in  July  1932  the  federal  Emergency  Relief  and  Construc- 
tion Act  was  passed,  then  federal  as  well  as  state  and  local  funds 
came  into  the  relief  picture,  and  since  then  many  more  state  com- 
mittees or  commissions  have  been  formed,  mainly  with  the  purpose 
of  supervising  the  spending  of  federal  funds. 

The  editors  of  this  department  plan  from  time  to  time  to  present 
some  account  of  the  operations  of  these  committees.  In  this  issue 
notes  on  the  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
relief  administration  are  given. 

ILLINOIS:  The  second  interim  report  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Commission  issued  August  31,  1932  showed  a  total  of  $22,- 
694,925  distributed  for  emergency  relief  throughout  the  state 
since  February  6.  Of  this  amount,  $18,392,860  was  state  funds  and 
$4,302,065  was  federal  funds  secured  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  Local  outdoor  relief  expenditures  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  totals. 

Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  receive  a  loan  from  the  R.F.C.  for 
relief  purposes.  It  was  allocated  $3,000,000  on  July  27.  Since  then 
it  has  received  further  grants  totalling  $1 1,000,000. 

The  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  achieved  a  dual 
status  when  its  personnel  was  expanded  by  the  addition  of  three 
state  officials,  by  gubernatorial  appointment,  and  the  enlarged  group 
christened  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission  (federal). 

This  action  was  taken  to  comply  with  certain  legal  technicalities 
in  the  federal  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act.  The 
original  commission  will  retain  its  corporate  entity  until  March  I, 
1933  as  originally  contemplated  by  the  State  Legislature.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  administrative  policy  or  personnel. 

The  interim  report  reveals  some  interesting  facts:  $20,759,052 
of  the  $22,694,925  accounted  for  through  August  31  was  spent  in 
Chicago  and  Cook  County.  This  is  91.5  percent  of  the  total.  The 
percentage  distribution  of  emergency  relief  expenditures  in  Illinois 
for  the  period  February  6  through  August  31,  1932  was  as  follows: 


Purpose 

Direct  relief — food 

Direct  relief — fuel 

Direct  relief — other 

Work  relief 

Administration  and  other  expenses . 

Total   . 


Percent  of  total 
72.8 
7-4 
S-i 
5-9 
8.8 


1  00.0 


An  estimate  of  $36,673,000  needed  from  state  or  federal  funds 
from  September  I,  1932  through  February  28,  1933  is  based  upon 
monthly  estimates  ranging  from  a  low  of  $4,934,000  in  September 
to  a  high  of  $7,03  5,000  in  February. 

Since  the  report  was  issued,  the  State  Legislature  has  met  in  spe- 
cial session  but  will  probably  take  no  final  action,  according  to  news- 
paper prognostications,  until  after  the  national  election. 

NEW  JERSEY:  The  state-aid  program  of  1931-32  expired 
in  June  and  was  replaced  on  August  I  by  another  in  which 
there  are  several  departures  from  the  first  winter's  practice. 

Last  year,  the  appropriations  were  specifically  directed  into  fixed 
channels:  $4,041,000  for  aid  in  the  work-relief  programs  of  mu- 


nicipalities; $1,616,000  for  similar  aid  to  the  counties;  $3,232,- 
OOO  for  aid  in  the  direct  relief  programs  of  municipalities;  and  a 
smaller  amount  to  an  administrative  and  supplementary  aid  fund. 
The  total  state  aid  given  from  October  1931  to  June  1932  was. 
$9,616,000.  These  expenditures  were  made  in  conjunction  with 
municipal  and  county  programs,  involving  considerably  more  thaa 
an  additional  $10,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  will  be  de- 
pendent on  relief  during  the  coming  winter.  To  provide  funds- 
to  meet  this  emergency,  the  voters  at  the  November  election  are 
asked  to  sanction  the  diversion  of  $20,000,000  already  approved 
for  road  construction,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  additional  $io,OOO,- 
ooo  will  be  available  from  the  Delaware  bridge  funds. 

The  new  laws  give  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  full 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  apportionment  of  state  funds.  Under 
rules  adopted  in  July,  the  administration  has  set  up  two  classifica- 
tions: (i.)  Normal  grants  on  a  fifty-fifty  matching  basis,  within 
certain  limits.  (2.)  Special  grants  on  a  more  liberal  scale. 

Work  relief  is  ruled  out  as  a  basis  for  state  aid  because  of  its 
greater  cost.  However,  it  is  contemplated  that  relief  recipients- 
should  "work  for  relief"  so  far  as  possible. 

NEW  YORK:  The  twenty-five  million  dollars  appropriated  by 
the  State  Legislature  last  year  and  made  available  to  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  will  be  entirely  ex- 
hausted on  November  15. 

In  the  first  ten  months,  approximately  $50,000,000  of  state  and 
local  tax  money  has  been  spent  for  relief  purposes  in  New  York 
State.  Work  relief  has  formed  an  important  part  of  this  program 
— 53  percent  of  all  relief  expenditures  being  for  this  purpose.  In 
an  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  work  relief, 
the  Administration  employed  trained  engineers  to  go  over  all  work 
projects  in  the  fall. 

The  bond  issue  of  thirty  million  dollars  will  be  voted  on  by  the 
people  on  November  8.  If  this  is  approved,  the  Administration  will 
have  thirty  million  dollars  available  for  the  coming  winter,  or 
approximately  five  million  dollars  a  month.  If  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties can  appropriate  a  similar  amount,  ten  million  dollars  a  month 
will,  therefore,  be  available  for  home  relief  and  work  relief  in  the 
state,  approximately  one  half  of  this  for  New  York  City.  There 
seems  to  be  some  question  of  whether  or  not  cities  and  counties  can 
continue  to  appropriate  their  share  of  the  money,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  legislature  provided  that  a  large  share  of  the  bond  issue  can 
be  spent  by  the  state  if  and  when  cities  and  counties  make  original 
expenditures,  it  may  be  difficult  actually  to  get  the  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  cities.  Should  this,  however,  become  a  serious  matter, 
the  act  could  readily  be  amended. 

The  Administration  believes  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  state  must  be  cared  for  through  the  coming 
winter,  and  that  relief  on  a  minimum  basis  requires  an  expenditure 
of  $  I  per  month  per  capita  of  the  population  in  an  industrial  city. 

OHIO:  The  State  Legislature  in  special  session  last  March  au- 
thorized three  methods  by  which  counties  and  cities  might 
raise  funds  for  poor  relief,  provided  they  secured  authorization  from 
the  Ohio  Relief  Commission: 

(a)  By  issuing  local  bonds  to  be  retired  by  an  increase  in  the 
state  tax  on  public  utilities. 

(b)  By  issuing  special  local  bonds  based  on  real  estate. 

(c)  By  diversion  of  gasoline  and  motor-vehicle  taxes  from  local 
road  funds  to  poor  relief. 

The  Ohio  Relief  Commission  reports  that  up  to  October  3,  1932 
under  (a)  forty-two  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  had  issued  $7,- 
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609,775  of  local  bond*  and  under  (b)  a  total  of  $3.361,400  bonds 
had  been  issued.  Diversion  of  gas  and  motor-vehicle  taxes  added 
52,380,  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,123,555  authorized 
for  poor  relief. 

A  second  special  session  of  the  legislature  late  in  September 
passed  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  receive  funds 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  direct  gift  by 
the  state  to  local  communities  which  have  temporarily  exhausted 
both  their  own  resource*  and  those  heretofore  made  available  by  the 
state.  A  number  of  Ohio  communities  have  had  R.F.C.  aid  but  it 
has  been  on  their  own  application  and  credit,  under  sub-section 
£  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act.  This  latest 
action  of  the  legislature  pnts  the  state  in  a  position  to  receive  funds 
under  tub-section  C  of  the  same  act. 

The  first  application  approved  by  the  State  Relief  Commission 
following  passage  of  the  enabling  act  was  for  $2,337,000  to 
Cuyahoga  County  and  the  City  of  Cleveland,  an  amount  later 
granted  by  the  R.F.C.  The  state's  participation  in  R.F.C.  funds 
under  this  authority  is  considered  to  be  a  temporary  matter,  as  the 
legislature  will  meet  again  in  regular  biennial  session  next  January, 
at  which  time  further  means  of  financing  state  relief  will  un- 
doubtedly be  considered. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  The  State  Legislature  has  created  •  new 
•1  body,  called  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  auditor,  general  state 
treasurer  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is 
empowered  to  plan  and  adopt  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  use 
of  federal  relief  funds,  the  final  responsibility  for  expenditure  rest- 
ing of  course,  under  the  federal  act,  on  the  governor.  In  taking  this 
action,  Pennsylvania  is  groping  its  way  toward  an  organization 
which  will  skirt  the  confusions  created  by  its  outworn  poor-board 
system  and  permit  the  administration  of  unemployment  relief  funds, 
state  and  federal,  by  effective  modern  methods. 

The  state  board  has  organized  with  W.  B.  Rodgers  of  Pittsburgh 
as  executive  director  and  Arthur  Dunham  of  Philadelphia  at  director 
of  field  work  with  a  staff  of  eight.  The  field  worker*  organize, 
supervise  and  cooperate  with  the  County  Emergency  Relief  Boards 
made  up  of  six  or  seven  citizens,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  for 
their  interest  in  relief  and  community  organization.  Each  board  in- 
cludes one  representative  of  a  public  body  such  as  a  county  commis- 
sioner, a  poor  officer  or  a  parole  officer. 

The  county  boards  have  also  been  designated  to  administer  state 
funds,  both  those  remaining  over  from  last  year,  and  a  new  appro- 
priation of  $i  2,000,000  (the  proceeds  of  an  emergency  sales  tax), 
made  late  in  August,  after  the  Legislature  in  a  stormy  special  session, 
had  finally  harmonized  its  differences  with  the  governor. 

These  county  boards  will  distribute  the  state  and  federal  funds 
allotted  to  them  month  by  month  by  the  state  board,  the  allotment 
in  each  case  being  determined  by  need.  Certain  counties  where  poor 
boards  are  still  doling  out  the  first  state  relief  funds  made  available 
under  the  Talbot  bill  of  December  193 1  win  not  receive  additional 
funds  until  need  develops  or  until  better  methods,  such  as  improved 
family  budgets,  have  been  established.  Pressure  b  being  put  on 
county  boards  to  use  local  funds,  including  remaining  Talbot  bQl 
funds,  for  administrative  costs,  with  present  state  and  federal  funds 
used  only  for  providing  actual  food.  Indeed  there  is  no  plan  at  this 
time  for  the  use  of  state  and  federal  funds  for  anything  but  food. 
h  the  accumulating  evidence,  drawn  from  field  workers'  reports, 
of  acute  need  for  clothing  and  food,  and  of  the  hampering  effect 
in  practice  of  the  rigid  exclusion  of  administrative  charges,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  State  Board  will  reconsider  it*  original  decision 
and  liberalize  its  policy. 


"Self-Help1 


Republic  of  the  Penniless  by  T.  J.  Parry,  a  member  of  the 
•      Seattle  Mayor's  Commission  on  Unemployment,  an  article  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  gives  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  inception,  developments  and  accomplishments  of  the  Unem- 


ployed Citizens'  League  in  that  city  up  to  June  1932.  Since  then, 
the  Mayor's  Commission  has  withdrawn  as  intermediary  between 
King  County  and  the  League,  and  the  county  commissioners,  alleg- 
ing mismanagement  by  League  officials  of  the  food  supplies  in  the 
local  commissaries,  have  taken  over  the  operation  of  several  of 
them  by  force.  Moderate  leadership  in  the  League  itself  has  been 
succeeded  by  more  radical  leaders.  The  "Self-Help  Program,"  con- 
sisting of  the  cutting  of  firewood  and  exchange  of  various  services 
to  each  other  among  the  unemployed  members,  is  continuing  under 
the  direction  of  League  officials  and  county  employes. 

In  Omaha  the  clients  of  the  social  agencies  have  organized  the 
Unemployed  Married  Men's  Council  with  a  self-help  program 
based  on  that  of  Seattle.  This  organization  cooperated  with  the  pri- 
vate social  agencies  in  securing  the  appropriation  of  more  adequate 
relief  funds  by  the  county. 

In  Dayton  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Dayton  Association  of  Production  Units,  consisting 
at  present  of  six  units  with  a  total  membership  of  about  3  50  families. 
Goods  produced  by  the  units  are  exchanged  on  a  barter  basis  among 
the  members,  raw  materials  being  procured  through  the  city  com- 
missary and  paid  for  with  finished  products.  Gardening  and  rabbit- 
breeding  for  food  are  among  the  projects,  clothing  and  shoe-making 
shops  and  a  bakery  are  being  operated,  and  one  unit  is  erecting  a 
building  made  of  discarded  wooden  paving  blocks  to  house  its 
activities. 

New  Work  for  the  Unemployed 

Ml  SKEGON,  MICHIGAN  has  conducted  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  relieving  unemployment  through  cooperation 
with  the  Recreation  Department.  The  city  maintains  fourteen 
playgrounds  which,  except  for  the  supervisor,  are  staffed  entirely 
by  the  unemployed  who  are  assigned  to  the  Department  by  the 
City  Welfare  Board.  Those  assigned  have  been  carefully  selected. 
In  the  group  of  fifty-four  there  are  two  graduate  engineers,  a 
lawyer  and  a  woman  university  graduate,  while  of  the  re- 
mainder all  but  three  have  had  at  least  a  highschool  education. 
A  training  institute  b  held  once  a  week,  and  the  director  reports 
that  members  of  hb  group  are  putting  into  it  all  that  they  have. 
Birmingham,  Alabama  has  used  successfully  unemployed  workers 
assigned  by  the  Community  Placement  Bureau  for  playground  and 
community  center  service.  In  New  York  City  several  hundred  have 
been  used  in  this  way,  applicants  being  selected  by  a  trained  recrea- 
tion worker,  with  adequate  training  and  supervision  given  to  the 
workers  assigned  to  playgrounds,  settlements,  boys'  club*  and  other 
institutions,  by  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau.  Pittsburgh,  Philadel- 
phia and  Cincinnati  similarly  report  the  use  of  unemployed  in  thb 
way.  Among  smaller  communities  which  have  done  likewise  are 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Distribution  of  Federal  Relief 

T  TP  TO  October  1 6,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  had 
*•'  granted  a  total  of  $42,710,291  in  loans  to  states,  of  which 
$37,643,706  was  loaned  under  Subsection  C,  which  makes  repay- 
ment the  responsibility  of  the  state  government,  and  $5,066,585 
under  Subsection  E,  which  provides  that  loans  can  be  made  on  the 
governor's  recommendation  directly  to  subdivisions  of  the  state 
(counties  and  municipalities)  repayment  to  the  R.F.C.  being  made 
by  the  subdivision  affected.  Loans  to  two  territories  totaling  $667,- 
43  5  were  also  granted. 

In  several  state*,  the  powers  of  the  governor  in  allocating  funds 
within  the  state  have  been  called  in  question.  In  Idaho  the  Supreme 
Court  was  petitioned  by  one  county  to  compel  the  governor  to  db- 
tribute  the  relief  fund  secured  from  the  R.F.C.  "proportionately, 
equitably,  and  rateably"  to  the  several  counties,  and  to  refrain  from 
using  them  to  build  bridges  and  highways.  The  court,  however, 
ruled  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  governor's  action.  Seventy- 
five  thousand  dollar* — one-half  of  the  loan — b  to  be  applied,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  accounts,  to  the  completion  of  a  bridge,  with 
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no  provision  that  the  workers  shall  be  unemployed  residents  of  the 
state. 

In  Virginia,  the  urban  centers  are  up  in  arms  over  the  governor's 
decision  that  R.F.C.  relief  funds  must  be  disbursed  entirely  as 
wages  for  highway  construction,  and  not  as  direct  relief.  "Road  con- 
struction is  no  sort  of  unemployment  relief  for  the  needy  idle  in 
cities"  was  asserted  by  the  leaders  of  the  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work;  to  which  the  governor  replied  that  since  repayment  had  to 
be  made  out  of  future  federal  highway  aid,  "the  use  of  such  money 
for  direct  relief  would  amount  to  a  diversion  of  future  road  funds." 
The  United  States  Daily  states  that  the  governor  has  subsequently 
refused  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  provide  direct 
relief  from  state  funds. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  series  of  differences  has  arisen  between  the 
governor  of  the  state  and  the  R.F.C.  officials.  The  governor's 
first  request,  for  the  full  $45,000,000  possible  under  the  law, 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  information  submitted  as 
to  needs  and  resources  in  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  state  was 
insufficient,  and  that  the  state  had  not  exhausted  its  own  ability  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  its  cities  and  counties.  Subsequent  action  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  removed  the  first  obstacle.  The 
governor  finally  was  able  to  submit  satisfactory  data  about  three  coun- 
ties, and  a  grant  was  made  him  for  these  particular  subdivisions.  He 
then  announced  through  the  public  press  that  the  law  gave  him 
complete  discretion  to  apply  the  funds  anywhere  within  the  state 
that  he  deemed  proper,  and  the  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania 
upheld  him  in  this  claim.  The  R.F.C.,  while  maintaining  its  origi- 
nal position,  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  make  further  loans  on 
the  submission  of  information  regarding  the  needs  and  resources 
of  other  counties;  and  this  particular  difficulty  seems  to  have 
subsided. 

Philadelphia  Picks  Up  the  Pieces 

FIFTY-SEVEN  thousand  families  of  the  unemployed  were  left 
to  shift  for  themselves  for  ten  weeks  this  summer,  after  Phila- 
delphia's relief  funds  were  exhausted  and  the  relief-dispensing  or- 
ganization built  up  under  the  Lloyd  Committee  had  to  be  dis- 
banded. 

Philadelphia,  which  will  receive  about  $3,000,000  of  the  state 
appropriation,  and  an  amount  from  federal  funds  which  has  not  yet 
been  determined  has  set  up  a  board  of  seven,  with  Philip  C.  Staples 
as  chairman  and  Dorothy  Kahn,  director  of  the  Jewish  Family  Wel- 
fare Association,  as  executive.  With  a  staff  temporarily  loaned  by 
the  social  agencies,  the  new  unit  began  to  function  on  September  6, 
receiving  applications  for  assistance  from  fifty  thousand  families  in 
the  first  three  weeks.  The  rush  was  so  great  that  interviews  had  to 
be  scheduled  nearly  a  month  ahead.  Only  the  most  emergent  needs 
for  food  could  be  cared  for. 

A  complication  arose  early  in  October  between  the  governor 
and  the  Philadelphia  Relief  Board,  when  the  former,  according  to 
Mr.  Staples,  disclaimed  a  previous  agreement  that  the  expenses  of 
administering  the  state  and  federal  funds  should  be  provided  from 
those  funds,  and  directed  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia  must  pro- 
vide all  monies  for  administration.  Concurrently,  the  State  Relief 
Board  refused  to  certify  the  pay-checks  of  the  Philadelphia  board's 
employes,  and  directed  that  these  workers  be  paid  only  in  "food 
orders."  This  action  threatened  to  bring  the  relief  program  in 
Philadelphia  once  more  to  a  standstill.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
federal  act  which  prevents  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  loaned 
to  states  for  the  purpose  of  providing  adequate  administration. 

Advice  to  Home  Owners 

A  HOME  Owners'  Advisory  Committee  Reduces  Foreclosures 
on  Homes  in  Philadelphia,  a  pamphlet  procurable  from  the 
Division  of  Building  and  Housing,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washing- 
ton, gives  the  procedure  of  a  volunteer  committee  of  nine  real-estate 
men  and  bankers  in  advising  small  property  owners  how  to  protect 
their  equities  and  refinance  their  homes.  In  its  three  years  of  service 


this  committee  has  heard  thirty-five  hundred  cases  and  been  able  to 
offer  help  in  85  percent. 

The  committee  was  appointed  jointly  by  the  Philadelphia  Real 
Estate  Board  and  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Building  and  Loan 
Associations.  It  cooperates  closely  with  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
for  Unemployment  Relief,  and  has  secured  much  cooperation  from 
building  and  loan  associations,  trust  companies,  mortgage  companies, 
insurance  companies,  lawyers  and  other  individuals.  Those  applying 
for  advice  are  accorded  the  opportunity  of  stating  their  case  pri- 
vately to  one  member  of  the  committee.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  that 
he  has  the  complete  facts,  he  makes  further  investigation  before  pre- 
senting the  case  for  committee  action.  Several  cases  are  summarized, 
showing  how  the  committee  has  been  able  to  stay  foreclosure  proc- 
esses, suggest  practicable  plans  for  refinancing,  and  "put  the  fear 
of  the  Lord"  into  dishonest  brokers. 

Back-to-the-Land 

THE  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  of  New 
Vork  State  reports  that  early  in  the  summer  of  1932  applica- 
tions began  pouring  into  its  offices  from  individuals  who  asked  to  be 
placed  upon  abandoned  farms.  The  Administration  realized  the 
need  for  giving  whatever  assistance  was  possible  to  this  group,  but 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  involved  if  such  placements  were  to 
be  made  without  proper  safeguards.  On  June  1 8  the  administration 
issued  to  county  commissioners  of  public  welfare  an  offer  to  assist  in 
financing  such  farm  placements  as  might  be  recommended  by  them 
up  to  a  limited  amount.  Several  commissioners  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  offer  and  some  successful  placements  have  resulted. 

In  the  main,  each  family  has  been  placed  within  its  own  district. 
Where  a  farm  has  been  found  outside  that  district  a  cooperative 
plan  has  been  worked  out  between  the  two  commissioners  of  public 
welfare  involved,  in  order  to  insure  continued  financial  assistance  to 
and  supervision  of  the  family. 

The  agricultural  advisor,  loaned  to  the  administration  by  Cornell 
University,  is  now  working  with  local  farm  bureaus  to  locate  in 
the  state  suitable  land  available  for  farm  placements.  It  is  the  ad- 
ministration's hope  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  problem  of  1933  with 
intelligent  plans  and  facilities. 

The  president  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  secured 
the  cooperation  of  service  clubs,  chest  agencies,  and  owners  of  un- 
occupied farm  lands,  in  assisting  a  few  selected  families  with  agri- 
cultural experience  to  establish  themselves  on  small  farms.  The  chest 
hopes  to  raise  funds  in  its  fall  campaign  to  carry  this  work  further. 

A  group  of  citizens  in  Los  Angeles  is  proposing  a  "Land  Chest," 
a  large-scale  development  of  the  "one-foot-in-the-country"  move- 
ment, by  which  persons  employed  on  reduced  time  in  industry  will 
be  assisted  to  secure  one-acre  lots  and  build  homes  on  land  pur- 
chased by  the  community  and  later  sold  to  the  homesteaders  on  easy 
terms.  Intensive  gardening  and  rabbit-breeding  for  food  are  fea- 
tures of  the  plan.  Details  can  be  secured  from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News. 

Projects  such  as  those  outlined  are  quite  different  from  the  pro- 
vision of  temporary  subsistence  gardens  for  city  dwellers.  Com- 
munities which  are  considering  actual  removal  of  persons  from  the 
city  to  the  country,  and  their  subsequent  maintenance  through  agri- 
culture alone,  should  secure  the  Resolution  with  Reference  to  the 
Relationship  of  Urban  Unemployment  to  Land  Utilization  and 
Settlement  formulated  by  the  National  Land-Use  Planning  Com- 
mittee. It  indicates  some  of  the  main  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Alleged  Relief  Irregularities 

TN  BALTIMORE  complaints  against  the  city's  unemployment 
•*•  system  lodged  with  the  City  Council  brought  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  investigating  committee  by  the  council.  Five  hearings 
were  held  in  August,  and  fifty-six  complaints  investigated,  the  so- 
cial agencies  appearing  with  the  complainants.  At  the  close  of  the 
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hearings  the  chairman  announced  that  "nothing  of  any  consequence 
in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  system  has  been  raised.  We  have 
received  relatively  few  complaints,  and  when  we  have  referred  them 
to  the  relief  agencies  they  have  responded  with  perfectly  satisfactory 
answers.  In  fact,  several  of  the  complainants  have  reappeared  before 
the  committee  to  apologize.  Some  of  them  simply  did  not  under- 
stand the  system.  The  welfare  agencies  apparently  are  doing  a  fine 
piece  of  work  nnder  great  difficulties." 

In  Boston,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  overwhelmed  by 
applications  and  disbursing  relief  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a 
month,  called  on  the  Police  Department  to  assist  it  in  making  in- 
vestigations. Instead,  the  Police  Department  undertook  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  Welfare  Department  itself,  and  began  report- 
ing through  a  local  newspaper  that  as  high  as  40  percent  of  the 
relief  recipients  were  "unworthy."  Analysis  of  these  reports  showed 
that  the  Police  Department  had  applied  its  own  standards  of  eligibil- 
ity  for  relief,  assuming  apparently  without  reading  the  law,  that 
non-citizens  ought  not  to  be  given  relief  in  Boston.  They  also 
.ized  the  Welfare  Department  for  extending  relief  to  "persons 
who  were  no  longer  living."  This  wa*  explained  as  relief  to  widows 
and  children,  the  record  being  carried  under  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased father.  The  controversy  is  still  in  progress,  and  it  is  impossible 
from  the  newspaper  sources  available  to  discover  just  what  propor- 
tion of  the  charges  freely  launched  by  the  police  constitute  actually 
valid  criticisms  of  the  work  of  the  Welfare  Department,  which  b 
admittedly  understaffed. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.  the  Public  Welfare  Department  itself  unearthed 
serious  abuses  on  the  part  of  grocers  to  whom  it  had  issued  relief 
orders.  Several  grocers  were  prosecuted  for  advancing  cash  to  clients, 
furnishing  other  than  the  stipulated  necessities,  and  returning  falsi- 
fied accounts  to  the 

In  New  York  C-:y,  charges  of  favoritism  in  the  assignment  of 
persons  to  work  relief  through  the  City  Work  Bureau  were  investi- 
gated by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  several  public  hearings  being  held. 
The  difficulty  arose  over  assignments  to  clerical  work  in  the  bureau 
office  which  carried  longer  hours  and  more  pay  than  laboring  work. 
It  appeared  that  only  a  proper  amount  of  administrative  discretion 
had  been  exercised  in  selecting  persons  with  clerical  experience. 

Plan  for  Care  of  Single  Women 

rTPHE  Women's  Committee  of  the  Southern  California  Division 
A  of  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief  has 
developed  in  Los  Angeles  a  program  for  care  of  unemployed  women 
not  living  in  families.  Funds  amounting  to  about  $56,000  were  se- 
cured through  city  appropriations  and  private  contributions,  and 
disbursed  through  existing  social  agencies,  over  one  thousand 
women  being  thus  helped  during  the  period  of  three  months  for 
which  reports  have  been  received.  The  women  were  offered  the 
opportunity  to  do  work  without  pay,  at  the  kind  of  work  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  in  city  departments  or  private  social 
agencies.  This  service  was  optional,  but  90  percent  volunteered, 
returning  twenty-eight  thousand  hours  of  skilled  services  for  the 
assistance  received. 

Coordination  in  Baltimore 

BY  TRADITION  a  city  in  which  the  relief  burden  has  been 
carried  by  private  social  agencies,  Baltimore  will  spend  three 
million  dollars  of  local  public  funds  in  the  year  1932,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  its  relief  officials.  To  accomplish  this,  it  has  not 
been  felt  necessary  to  develop  a  public  relief  bureau.  The  Family 
:'are  Association  and  three  other  private  agencies  handle  the  in- 
vestigational  and  service  program  and  distribute  the  relief,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  assignments  to  work  relief  for  which 
a  cash  wage  is  paid.  The  Mayor's  Unemployment  Relief  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  works  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  setting  the  relief  policies 
and  in  conducting  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau.  Another  group, 
the  Citizens'  Emergency  Relief  Committee,  serves  as  an  accounting 
and  finance  channel  between  the  city  and  private  agencies.  A  high 
degree  of  coordination  exists  among  these  various  units. 


As  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  city  budget  for  relief,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  borrow  against  next  year's  tax  income  to  meet 
this  year's  relief  expenditures.  The  decision  to  finance  the  emer- 
gency load  in  this  way  was  reached  last  March  in  a  joint  conference 
attended  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  mayor  and  leading  citi- 
zens. The  city  council  promptly  ratified  the  agreement,  which 
marked  a  more  complete  acceptance  by  the  city  administration  of  a 
responsibility  which  it  had  met  before  only  in  a  supplemental  way. 

In  October,  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  was  placing  about 
ten  thousand  men  per  week  on  fifty  city  work  projects,  the  average 
assignment  per  man  being  two  and  a  half  days  and  the  rate  of  pay 
30  cents  per  hour  or  $2.40  per  day.  The  length  of  each  person's 
assignment  is  determined  by  the  agency  handling  the  case  and  is 
calculated  to  yield  a  work-relief  wage  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
direct  relief  which  the  agency  would  have  given  that  person  had 
not  work  relief  been  available.  Thus,  work-relief  officials  point  out, 
work  habits  have  been  preserved  and  morale  strengthened  without 
any  added  drain  upon  the  relief  funds.  The  payment  of  a  cash  wage 
still  further  assures  these  desirable  results. 

Maryland  has  taken  no  steps  toward  state  aid  to  the  local  com- 
munities but  the  governor  has  named  a  commission  of  seven,  of 
whom  five  are  outstanding  social-work  executives  of  the  state,  to 
advise  with  him  regarding  the  situation  as  it  develops  this  winter. 
This  action  followed  on  the  submission  by  the  State  Conference  of 
Social  Work  of  a  comprehensive  report  on  unemployment  and  relief 
resources  in  even-  county  in  the  state  which  is  available  in  pamphlet 
form  from  the  Conference,  34  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore. 

Work  Relief  by  a  Private  Agency 

BY  THE  end  of  1932,  the  Minneapolis  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tion will  have  expended  $  I  50,000,  or  20  percent  of  its  relief 
budget,  in  wages  given  in  lien  of  relief.  The  projects  have  included 
cutting  and  delivering  wood  to  families  in  need  of  fuel,  building 
and  repairs  for  private  non-profit-making  institutions,  the  making 
and  repairing  of  clothing  to  be  given  as  relief,  and  the  canning  of 
surplus  vegetables  which  had  been  contributed  by  fanners.  The 
association  has  laid  up  its  cars  used  by  visitors,  and  employs  work- 
less  clients  who  own  cars  to  transport  its  own  visitors  and  those  of 
other  agencies,  paying  them  wage  relief  and  the  upkeep  of  the  cars. 

Flexible  Food  Orders 

HPHE  relief  commissary  operated  by  the  city  of  Dayton  issues 
•1  groceries  on  relief  orders  by  means  of  standard  food  orders, 
carefully  arranged  according  to  size  of  family.  To  meet  the  defect 
of  allowing  no  latitude  for  individual  or  racial  tastes  and  food  habits, 
a  system  of  permitted  substitutions  has  been  worked  out.  After  re- 
ceiving his  standard  package,  the  client  may  take  it  to  the  "trade- 
order"  counter  in  another  part  of  the  store  where  these  exchanges 
are  effected.  About  one  third  of  the  clients  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege. 

Lagging  Tax  Funds 

A  CITY  of  292,000,  Houston,  Texas,  has  financed  its  unem- 
ployment relief  program  since  March  on  $75,000  secured  by 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  Community  Chest  treasury.  City  and 
county  officials  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  funds  and 
die  Unemployment  Relief  Committee  has  had  only  the  chest 
appropriation  upon  which  to  operate.  A  grant  of  $237,097  made  on 
October  14  by  the  R.F.C.  to  certain  Texas  communities  including 
Houston  will  result  in  some  relief  to  the  local  situation. 

A  commissary  established  last  year  has  continued  to  function,  but 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  has  had  to  cut  its  rations  to  a  point  where 
they  are  adequate  for  less  than  half  the  period  for  which  they  are 
issued.  The  Social  Service  Bureau,  the  private  family  agency,  ad- 
ministers the  unemployment  relief  program  for  the  community, 
issuing  orders  against  the  commissary  for  food  and  clothing.  Work 
relief  has  been  abandoned,  except  for  the  few  workers  needed  in  the 
commissary  and  a  few  staff  and  clerical  persons  assigned  to  the  Social 
Sen-ice  Bureau. 
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Whimsical  Hospital-Builders 

THE  CRISIS  IN  HOSPITAL  FINANCE,  by  Michael  M.  Davis  and  C.  Rufus 
Rorem.  Chicago  University  Press.  236  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TT  IS  a  little  hard  in  1932  to  recall  the  day  when  there  was  a 
•*•  boom  in  good  works.  Yet  it  is  not  long  since  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  flowed  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Even  now,  as  the  authors 
of  this  illuminating  work  point  out,  ".  .  .  at  the  very  moment 
when  certain  hospitals  are  ready  to  close  their  doors  and  many 
continue  running  at  less  than  half  of  capacity,  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  bequests  to  establish  new  hospitals  in  these  same  cities. 
Hospitals  seem  to  have  become  as  fashionable  objects  for  legacies 
...  as  orphan  asylums  were  in  a  previous  generation.  Every  hospi- 
tal study  which  has  been  made  in  a  large  city  .  .  .  has  brought  out 
an  essential  casualness  in  hospital  development."  Casualness,  the 
authors  point  out,  is  a  disease  of  prosperity  for  which  depression  is 
a  specific.  The  problem,  meanwhile,  is  to  balance  the  budget. 

In  a  careful  and  detailed  study,  the  authors  analyze  the  hospital 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrator,  the  physician 
and  the  patient.  Crystallizing  many  prevalent  impressions  in  the 
light  of  statistics,  well  documented  and  minutely  tabulated,  they 
present  some  appalling  facts:  We  have,  in  America,  ample  hospital 
facilities  without  any  reliable  means  of  supporting  them;  there 
are  plenty  of  hospitals  beds — empty  because  the  multitudinous 
sick  cannot  afford  them;  there  are  thousands  of  physicians  diligently 
sending  to  hospitals  patients  who  will  never  be  able  to  pay  both  the 
doctor's  fee  and  the  institution's  charges.  Our  hospital  system,  in 
short,  is  the  result  of  whimsical  benevolence,  totally  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  community  and,  like  other  fruits  of  prosperity, 
badly  in  need  of  reorganization  and  rehabilitation. 

Just  what  form  this  adjustment  must  take  the  authors  do  not 
presume  to  prophesy.  They  devote  considerable  space  to  the  subject 
of  sickness  insurance,  here  and  abroad,  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
have  faith  in  some  plan  of  voluntary  group  insurance  both  as  a 
source  of  reliable  income  to  the  hospital  and  as  a  relief  to  the  burden 
of  illness  upon  the  middle-class  patient.  They  seem  convinced  that 
the  voluntary  or  non-governmental  hospital  is  a  permanent  part  of 
the  American  scene,  and  that  any  future  plan  must  reckon  with  in- 
stitutions not,  in  the  main,  supported  by  taxation — which  may  or 
may  not  be  so.  Certainly  one  cannot  question  the  main  thesis  of  this 
volume — the  need  for  a  new  kind  of  thinking  in  relation  to  hospi- 
tal problems,  thinking  based  on  reality  rather  than  communal  vanity 
or  hazy  good-will.  This  book  is  a  challenge  not  alone  to  the  specific 
dilemma  it  portrays  but  to  the  whole  economic  philosophy  of  which 
our  hospital  situation  is,  after  all,  merely  Exhibit  A. 

HOWARD  S.  CULLMAN 
President  Betkman  Street  Hospital,  New  Yor& 

Barnum  Was  Right 

FADS  AND  QUACKERY  IN  HEALING,  by  Morris  Fishbein,  M.D.  Covici- 
Friede.  394  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TN  RECENT  books  there  are  four  authors  who  are  covering  what 
•*•  is  best  (but  inadequately  described)  as  the  field  of  medical  his- 
tory. Given  a  certain  person  and  his  antecedents  for  discussion, 
Clendenning  will  apply  the  slapstick  to  his  nethers,  Fishbein  will 
put  on  his  best  sardonic  smile  and  go  witch-hunting,  Haggard  will 


weave  a  delicate  fabric  of  scientific  fact  and  human  interest,  and 
Paul  de  Kruif  will  make  the  man  a  hero.  You  "pays  your  money  and 
you  takes  your  choice." 

For  me,  Fishbein  is  at  his  best  in  his  splendid  editorials  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  But  his  fearlessness 
and  his  satire  are  most  assuredly  desired  by  the  medical  profession 
in  their  efforts  to  prove  themselves  the  only  sound  source  of  service 
in  the  healing  arts. 

Those  familiar  with  Fishbein's  favorite  devils  would  expect  that 
Bernarr  MacFadden  would  be  scorched  with  verbal  red-hot  irons — 
and  Bernarr  may  well  blush  at  what  is  done  to  him  in  these  pages. 
There  is  one  point  of  Fishbein's  which  ought  to  be  corrected,  how- 
ever. When  unquestioned  authorities  and  utterly  ethical  physicians 
like  Jesse  Feiring  Williams  permit  their  material  to  appear  in  Mac- 
Fadden publications,  then  statements  about  the  antecedents  of  Ber- 
narr's  medical  contributors  are  somewhat  overdone.  As  to  Mac- 
Fadden's  use  of  sex-appeal  material,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  magazine 
which  is  not  buying  such  stuff  heavily. 

No  advertising  copy  writer  could  read  this  book  without  blush- 
ing, for  halitosis  and  other  billboard  ills  are  shown  in  their  true 
light.  But  the  crack  at  a  certain  insurance  company  of  known 
eleemosynary  practices  seems  a  bit  out  of  place.  It  is  pleasing  to  find 
someone  with  the  courage  to  admit  that  the  so-called  modern  con- 
traceptive methods  are  about  ninety-nine  and  forty-four  one  hun- 
dredths  percent  bunk  and  that,  in  these  times  of  restricted  purses,  a 
lady  can  be  utterly  beautiful  for  a  few  cents,  even  if  she  does  not 
use  the  same  methods  as  well-paid  social  leaders. 

This  book  is  one  which  would  do  the  fools,  medically  speaking, 
a  great  deal  of  good.  But  of  course  they  are  precisely  the  people  who 
will  not  read  it.  Barnum  was  right,  and  Fishbein  or  no  Fishbein,  I 
don't  know  what  can  be  done  about  it.  But  oh,  if  some  one  would 
take  these  colorful  rascals  and  tell  us  the  human  side  of  them.  That's 
a  job  for  Rex  Beach  or  Paul  de  Kruif  and  all  I  want  as  a  reward  for 
the  hint  is  a  copy  of  the  book.  HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL,  M.D. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Left  Over  from  the  Stone  Age 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLE.  A  Study  of  the  Australian 
Aborigine,  by  Stanley  D.  Porteus.  Longmans,  Green.  424  pp.  Price  $6  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

"\T7HILE  this  volume  is  called  The  Psychology  of  Primitive 
•  ^  People,  it  possesses  a  higher  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
anthropology.  The  author,  professor  of  clinical  psychology  in  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  clear  pres- 
entation of  the  aboriginal  environment  of  these  Australians  to  reveal 
their  internal  adaptation  as  part  of  the  background  of  interpreting 
their  intelligence.  His  exposition  of  the  life  and  habitat  of  the 
aborigines  is  a  very  definite  contribution  to  the  anthropologic  psy- 
chology of  the  Australian  social  organization,  primitive  beliefs  and 
customs,  ceremonial  observations  and  particularly  initiation  rights. 
Only  one  quarter  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  the  meth- 
ods of  examination  and  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  aboriginal 
intelligence. 

His  conclusion  that  the  Australians  are  unadaptable  to  our  kind 
of  civilization  though  well  adapted  to  their  own  environment  is 
not  convincing.  Tests  of  prudence  and  planning  capacity  were  not 
inferior  to  results  found  among  the  whites.  They  manifest  weak- 
ness in  the  speed  of  their  performances,  but  of  course  speed  plays  no 
part  in  the  organization  of  their  life  and  habits.  Dr.  Porteus'  con- 
tention of  inadaptability  to  our  civilization  is  largely  based  upon 
deficiency  in  rote  memory.  One  does  not  escape  the  feeling  that 
the  author's  view  concerning  racial  groups  biases  some  of  his  judg- 
ments. Inasmuch  as  rote  memory  is  viewed  as  a  test  of  educability 
it  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  tests  indicate  that  these  primitive 
people  have  low  powers  in  this  particular  direction,  Porteus  does 
not  regard  them  as  feebleminded.  Certainly,  if  an  unadaptable  race 
are  not  feebleminded  compared  with  educated  Caucasians  there  is 
reason  to  question  the  statement  that  they  cannot  adapt  themselves  to 
our  civilization.  This  doubt  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
Porteus  maze  test  exhibits  the  low  results  that  might  be  expected 
among  people  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  pencils,  some  of 
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the  native*  tested  evidenced  a  planning  ability  above  the  average 
found  among  the  whites. 

Bat  why  cavil  at  the  psychological  testing:  The  significant  and 
delightful  pan  of  the  volume  inheres  in  the  fact  that  it  b  a  pioneer 
study  of  a  disappearing  race  who  represent  human  remnants  of  the 
Stone  Age.  As  such  it  is  most  readable,  illuminating  and  creditable. 
The  combination  of  anthropology  and  psychology  offers  much  of 
significance  and  stimulation  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment and  evolution  of  the  social  order.  Interestingly  written 
and  beautifully  illustrated  it  commends  itself  to  the  philosopher, 
psychologist,  psychiatrist,  anthropologist,  minister,  sociologist  and 
social  worker.  l*x  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New  York  City 

Grown-Ups 

CHANGE  OF  INTERESTS  WITH  AGE,  oy  Edward  K.  Strong.  Jr.  Stamford 

:t.  235  ft.  Price  14  fait  fat  J  of  Tke  S*rrey. 
THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  INTERESTS.  oy  DomaUt  Fryer.  Holt.  488  ft- 

r'nce  $4.  JO  fattftid  of  Tkf  Snrvry. 

THESE  volumes  summarize  the  outstanding  material  and  opin- 
ions of  cipero  in  the  study  of  human  interests.  The  first,  by 
Dr.  Strong,  b  somewhat  less  technical  and  more  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  general  reader.  It  b  a  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
udes  of  men  selected  from  eight  groups  and  ranging  in  age 
from  twenty  to  sixty  years.  The  groups  selected  are  engineers, 
lawyers,  insurance  men,  ministers,  physicians,  school  men,  writers, 
and  Y.M.C.A.  secretaries,  obviously  a  cross-section  of  those  at 
neither  extreme  of  our  economic  scale. 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  learn  what  interests  people 
most  and  whether  interests  change,  grow  or  decrease  with  age. 
Tables  showing  trend  of  interest*  in  the  2340  men  who  answered 
the  420  questions  in  the  questionnaire  are  ably  analyzed.  The  im- 
portant fact  seems  to  be  that  interests  do  change  with  age,  some 
growing  more  intense,  others  tending  to  fade.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  while  young  men  are  more  interested  in  driving  an 
auto  or  fixing  a  radio,  older  men  prefer  cabinet-making  or  tinkering 
with  the  clock,  or  that  older  men  are  less  venturesome  and  slightly 
more  tolerant  than  young;  but  it  b  a  bit  surprising  to  find  more 
self-confidence  as  age  advances,  since  youth  b  popularly  considered 
the  period  of  cocksureness. 

Although  the  study  gives  detailed  scientific  support  to  many 
observations  of  common  sense,  thb  reviewer  must  suggest  two  limi- 
tations in  the  tabulations.  First,  no  analysis  b  made  of  those  busy 
people  who  are  irritated  by  questionnaires  and  who  promptly  lay 
them  in  their  waste-basket.  Someone  ought  to  check  up  on  these. 
Second,  the  study  seems  to  assume  that  if  you  could  backtrack  your 
man  of  fifty-five  you  would  find  him  at  twenty-five  falling  in  the 
class  of  the  twenty-five-year-old»  of  today.  In  other  words,  indi- 
viduality disappears  in  a  table  of  percentages.  To  make  the  findings 
conclusive  we  believe  another  test — of  the  same  men — should  be 
made  ten  or  twenty  yean  hence  to  see  whether  they  have  changed 
as  these  statistical  robots  or  averages  indicate,  or  if,  after  all,  they 
prove  to  be  individuals  and  to  show  marked  tendencies  which  refuse 
to  be  averaged.  In  fact,  the  author  recognizes  thb  and  suggests  the 
preservation  of  these  tables  for  future  comparisons. 

Thb  study  should  be  followed  immediately  by  a  study  of  the 
more  detailed  and  comprehensive  work  of  Dr.  Fryer.  The  Measure- 
ment of  Interests  presents  a  summary  of  both  subjective  and  objec- 
tive measurements  made  by  various  students  and  of  their  practical 
uses  in  human  adjustment.  The  book  gives  an  incisive  analysis  of  the 
psychological  nature  of  interest  and  will  be  found  especially  helpful 
in  vocational  or  educational  guidance.  Limitation  of  space  forbids 
any  comprehensive  review,  but  the  outstanding  feature  seems  to  be 
an  emphasis  upon  the  clinical  viewpoint  in  measuring  the  interests 
of  individuals  as  against  the  statistical  viewpoint.  For  practical  pur- 
pose* the  interests  emphasized  fall  under  the  general  headings  of 
vocational,  educational  and  social,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reach  back  into  the  earliest  memories  of  individuals  and  follow 
through  to  find  the  change  or  permanence,  the  development  or  sub- 
sidence of  various  interests  within  these  fields. 

Both  boob  are  painstakingly  done  and  both,  to  the  serious  stu- 


dent, make  easy  and  interesting  reading  even  though  the  many 
tables  and  algebraic  equations  will  be  found  difficult  for  the  layman. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

Chests  Pro  and  Con 

HOW  TO  RAISE  MONEY,  by  Lyma*  L.  Pure*.  Harfert.  295  ».  Price  13 
foitfaul  of  Tkf  Surety. 

rT~'O  SOCIAL  understanding  and  service  the  most  important  con- 
-*•  tribntion  of  thb  book  by  a  famous  money-raiser  lies  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  community  chest 
when  tested  by  experience.  The  case  for  the  community  chest  b 
given  in  twenty-one  counts,  the  most  important  of  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  stimulation  of  community  consciousness  in 
coordination  and  cooperation;  dbtribution  and  equalization  of  the 
charitable  load ;  elimination  of  duplication  and  waste,  and  reduction 
of  costs;  the  making  and  auditing  of  budgets  in  the  open;  increase 
of  charitable  service  through  release  of  agencies  from  financial 
burdens;  and  protection  of  the  public  from  fraud. 

The  case  against  the  community  chest  b  arrayed  under  twenty- 
eight  heads,  but  thb  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Pierce  lets  the  scales 
tip  in  the  negative.  The  most  serious  charge  seems  to  be  that  the 
community  chest  has  not  found  the  way  of  letting  its  constituency 
distinguish  between  charities,  which  deal  chiefly  with  physical  ills 
and  seek  for  the  most  part  material  advantages,  and  fhuanthrofies, 
which  minbter  more  directly  to  personalities  with  a  view  to  char- 
acter-building, including,  of  course,  education  and  religion. 

But  Mr.  Pierce  points  out  other  weaknesses,  such  as  tendencies  to 
limit  sen-ice  to  the  measure  of  support  without  permitting  it  to 
grow  in  proportion  to  need;  the  centralizing  of  control,  which 
sometimes  means  the  abridgment  of  liberty  both  of  donors  and 
recipients;  the  weakening  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  figures  and  quotas  in  the  place  of  direct  visions  of  human 
conditions  and  needs;  and  the  danger  of  the  slogan  "give  once  and 
yon  are  through." 

Out  of  hb  own  experience  as  a  campaign  director  Mr.  Pierce 
gives  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  methods  and  the  advantages 
of  the  skillfully  planned  campaign.  Hb  discussion  in  thb  part  of  the 
book  b  comprehensive  and  informing,  but  sets  forth  matter  more 
or  less  familiar  to  those  who  have  themselves  engaged  in  money- 
rawing  campaigns.  ALFRED  WILLIAMS  ANTHONY 
federal  Council  of  Churches 

Intelligence 

ABILITY  IN  SOCIAL  AND  RACIAL  CLASSES,  by  Roland  Clark  Davit. 
Crmtnry.  114  ff.  Price  11.75. 

nPHE  lack  of  a  proved  causal  relationship  between  physiological 
•*•  differences  and  differences  in  intelligence  has  been  a  stumbling 
block  which  bchaviorbts  have  tried  in  vain  to  heave  aside.  They  are 
now  attacking  it  with  the  finely  tempered  chisels  of  experiments  as 
clever  as  they  are  imaginative.  In  fact,  it  b  a  whole  tool -chest  that 
Dr.  Davis  brings  to  bear  on  thb  difficult  problem;  and  some  of  the 
tools  he  has  had  to  invent  himself  (as  b  the  habit  with  physiological 
psychologbts) . 

Three  tests  were  applied:  the  speed  of  nervous  conduction,  as 
measured  in  the  Achilles  tendon  reflex;  speed  of  tapping;  and  re- 
sbtance  to  a  small  current  of  electricity.  The  groups  selected  for 
comparison  were  white  and  Negro  college  students,  white  and 
Negro  feebleminded,  white  and  Negro  city  school  children,  white 
country  and  mountain  school  children.  It  was  found  that  white  stu- 
dents and  white  city  children  have  a  higher  speed  ratio  than  feeble- 
minded and  mountain  children ;  that  college  students  tap  faster  than 
feebleminded  people,  and  Negro  students  slower  than  white  ones. 
Thb  much  you  can  now  feel  safe  to  assert.  Other  findings  are  too 
detailed  here  to  quote — except,  perhaps,  that  there  b  an  overlap- 
ping of  some  90  percent  for  the  different  groups  in  the  first  of  the 
reactions  tested. 

Now,  Assuming  that  college  students  are  more  intelligent  than 
feebleminded  persons,  that  white  people  are  white  and  that  Ne- 
groes, so-called,  are  Negroes  (or  rather,  negroes  according  to  the 
Century  Company's  style  book),  assuming  further  "that  they 
[whites  and  Negroes]  differ  with  respect  to  intellectual  states  has 
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been  determined  by  many  previous  measurements" — the  proof  is 
now  complete:  groups  with  different  intelligence  levels  also  have 
corresponding  differences  in  the  speed  of  their  reactions  to  physio- 
logical stimuli.  The  correlation  is  triumphantly  established.  (What 
did  you  say  about  those  assumptions? )  BRUNO  LASKER 

New  York  City 

Guided  Growth 

SOUTHHAMPTON— A  CIVIC  SURVEY,  by  Brigadier  E.  M.  Jack,  Chair- 
man. Oxford  University  Press.  108  pp.  Price  $10  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  civic  survey  is  a  clear  and  direct  study  of  a  very  old  and 
interesting  city  in  England.  While  this  is  not  an  elaborate  and 
detailed  analysis  of  all  the  phases  of  community  development,  the 
authors  have  used  great  dexterity  in  limiting  the  work  "to  analyzing 
the  facts  relevant  to  the  chief  problems  of  Southhampton  and  the 
development  of  its  civic  service  to  the  problems  which  confront  it." 

Contrary  to  the  present-day  practices  of  placing  all  the  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  means  of  communication  and  particularly 
automobile  roads,  the  study  places  greater  weight  upon  the  broader 
social  and  economic  problems  involved  in  the  development  of 
Southhampton  as  a  community  for  work,  play  and  residence  than 
upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  where  communication  is  amply  pro- 
vided the  community  develops  in  all  its  other  phases  of  community 
expression.  One  is  glad  to  find  such  expression  as  this:  "Further, 
the  notion  that  town  planning  is  a  matter  merely  of  providing  fresh 
roads  for  developing  traffic  is  long  dead;  and  it  is  now  recognized 
that  it  is  an  endeavor  to  guide  the  town's  growth  in  the  light  of  the 
forces  which  shaped  its  past  and  will  affect  the  future." 

While  this  is  only  a  survey  and  not  a  projected  plan  the  frame- 
work of  the  discussion  is  such  as  to  point  almost  naturally  to  the 
eventual  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  It  differs  from  many  American 
plan  surveys  in  the  fact  that  while  frequently  in  the  latter  elaborate 
surveys  are  made  and  soon  disregarded  when  the  plan  is  made,  here 
the  whole  study  is  focussed  upon  the  importance  of  obeying  the 
"natural  law  of  growth,  the  mutual  adaptation  of  physical  to  human 
facts  and  necessities."  The  authors  who  formed  the  membership  of 
the  Survey  Committee  seem  to  have  been  able  to  point  the  way  to- 
wards a  harmonizing  of  natural  with  social  economy. 

The  chapter  on  housing  is  particularly  keen  as  an  analysis  of  a 
local  condition  and  the  statistical  material  presented  is  alive  with 
constructive  and  unescapably  suggestive  conclusions. 

CAROL  ARONOVICI 

Tact,  Faith  and  Song 

THE  AWAKENING  COMMUNITY,  by  Mary  Mims  in  collaboration  with 
Georgia  Williams  Merits.  Introduction  by  Charles  W.  Pipkin.  Macmillan. 
273  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

'  I  ''WO  state  women  workers  in  Louisiana  tell  of  typical  develop- 
-*-  ments  in  three  hundred  rural,  small-town  and  city  districts, 
with  enthusiasm  and  infinite  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  community 
to  accomplish  its  own  ends  by  cooperative  methods.  Apparently  the 
rural  districts  and  very  small  communities  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
largest  part  of  their  organizing  experiences.  When  the  state  workers 
arrived  in  many  of  these  places,  they  found  them  impoverished  and 
the  residents  existing  in  listless  fashion.  One  community  was  de- 
scribed as  "several  hundred  white  families  ...  all  tenants  who 
cropped  on  shares  .  .  .  and  made  a  bare  living."  In  some  places 
cotton  and  in  others  cane  had  been  the  economic  mainstay.  Com- 
munity organization,  as  interpreted  by  the  state  agents  who  write 
the  book,  is  in  each  case  a  matter  partly  of  economic  regeneration. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  organizing  efforts  and  the  results 
accomplished  undoubtedly  are  due  in  part  to  this  factor.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  a  community  when  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  actually  raised.  Cooperative  effort  toward  such  an 
end  enlists  the  active  support  of  men  as  well  as  women  and  children; 
leadership  comes  to  the  fore,  and  organization  endures  around  a 
project  of  understandable  first  importance. 

Nevertheless  the  story  of  this  book  is  a  striking  one.  A  woman — 
undoubtedly  a  young  woman — goes  single-handed  into  one  back- 
ward community  after  another  and  with  tact,  faith,  singing  and 
challenge  gets  them  to  undertake  with  their  own  meager  resources 
and  their  own  capacities  some  of  the  fundamental  tasks  of  neighbor- 


hood reconstruction.  The  story  is  told  with  human  interest  and 
many  specific  illustrations  are  given,  although  it  is  discursive  and 
repetitious.  The  last  hundred  pages  are  filled  with  suggested  pro- 
grams of  a  simple  nature.  The  pedagogy  of  one  or  another  might  be 
questioned ;  the  "made  up"  j  ingles  to  be  sung  to  well-known  tunes 
are  surely  not  inspiring  nor  very  creative.  There  is  too  constant 
reference  to  cooperation  in  song  and  speech;  in  slang  phrase  it  is 
"laid  on  thick."  There  is  a  sameness  about  the  organization  in  each 
place  that  reveals  the  part  the  organizers  took  and  the  pattern  they 
carried  around  with  them.  But  the  book  rings  true;  it  is  full  of  faith, 
enthusiasm  and  accomplishment  and  decidedly  worth  while. 
Child.  Study  Association  of  America  LsRoY  E.  BOWMAN 

Biographies  of  Bosses 

CITY  BOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Harold  Zink.  Duke  Uni- 
versity Press.  364  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

MR.  ZINK  has  not  delved  into  the  causes  of  bossism  or  its  cure, 
but  restricted  himself  to  biographical  sketches  of  twenty  indi- 
viduals who  might  be  classified  as  bosses.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
explain  bossism  as  a  social  or  political  phenomenon.  The  first  seven 
chapters  do  deal  with  the  twenty  bosses  en  masse,  and  contain  an 
attempt  to  apply  to  the  combined  biographical  data  that  method  of 
analytic  statistics  which  social  science  research  applies  when  seeking 
to  discover  common  characteristics  or  factors.  This  methodology  is 
applied  to  such  details  as  the  use  of  tobacco  or  other  narcotics, 
height  and  weight,  racial  descent,  which  of  the  bosses  made  money 
in  the  stock  market  and  which  lost,  their  talkativeness  or  taciturnity. 
The  attempt  is  not  a  great  success,  excepting  to  prove  that  bosses 
have  few,  if  any,  common  characteristics  or  habits.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  typical  boss  and  "that  political  bosses  are  not 
a  distinct  species  of  human  beings  but  possess  the  typical  mental 
and  moral  variations  of  men  in  general." 

Each  of  the  twenty  chapters  in  Part  II  deals  with  a  single  indi- 
vidual. The  author  does  not  attempt  to  explain  how  and  why  a  boss 
attained  his  power  in  his  particular  community;  the  chapters  are 
simply  short  biographical  sketches  which  have  a  great  deal  of  variety 
and  are  often  bright  and  lively.  As  pictured  by  Mr.  Zink,  these 
bosses  were  not  all  a  bad  lot,  and  while  some  of  them  seem  to  have 
run  afoul  of  the  criminal  law,  neither  their  political  nor  their  finan- 
cial fortunes  are  generally  attributed  to  crookedness,  they  generally 
have  attractive  virtues  and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  gained  the 
praise  of  very  respectable  citizens. 

In  short,  this  book  leaves  bossism,  as  a  social  and  political  phe- 
nomenon, as  mysterious  as  it  was  before,  but  it  gives  us  interesting 
details  of  the  lives  of  twenty  of  the  species  "boss." 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ALFRED  BETTMAN 

The  Story  of  the  Blind 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  by  Henry 
J.  Waag.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London  and  New  York.  207  pp. 
5  shillings  or  $1.50. 

ALTHOUGH  this  interesting  history  of  educational  and  social 
•**•  welfare  activities  for  the  blind  contains  the  main  facts  gath- 
ered from  all  corners  of  the  world,  the  emphasis  is  largely  on  Eng- 
land. A  steady  road  of  enlightenment  is  travelled  from  those  early 
times  when  "begging  was  encouraged  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  of 
the  home  for  the  blind"  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  midst  of 
the  French  Revolution,  we  read  the  significant  item  that  "Valentin 
Hauy  at  his  school  in  Paris  taught  his  pupils  to  make  hemp  into 
thread  and  cord,  and  then  into  nets  and  webbing";  the  blind  had 
reached  a  self-respecting  status  already.  M.  Hauy  had  also  "secured 
for  his  blind  orchestra  a  position  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  in 
Paris." 

The  first  record  of  raised  type  for  the  blind,  according  to  this 
account,  is  found  in  1517  when  Francisco  Lucas  of  Saragossa,  Spain, 
"contrived  a  set  of  letters  carved  on  thin  tablets  of  wood."  In  I  550 
"Girolimo  Cardano,  a  physician  of  Pavia,  Italy,  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  blind  might  be  taught  through  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
attempted  to  procure  to  some  extent  instruction  for  them.  His  Natu- 
ral History  mentions  a  device  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read  and 
write  by  sense  of  touch,  not  very  different  from  the  modern  inven- 
tion of  braille."  The  early  efforts  of  Captain  Charles  Barbier  arc 
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recounted,  together  with  the  final  perfection  of  an  alphabet  for  the 
blind  by  Louis  Braille.  One  of  the  odd  fact*  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume is  the  adaptation  of  braille  to  the  Chinese  language  which  con- 
sists of  more  than  four  thousand  complicated  character*.  For  Chi- 
nese braille,  the  number  of  characters  were  reduced  to  408  sounds, 
each  of  which  was  represented  by  one  or  more  braille  numerals. 
This  was  done  by  the  Rev.  William  Hill-Murray  in  1879. 

The  book  closes  with  1930  and  therefore  does  not  include  any 
reference  to  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  held  in 
New  York  City  in  the  spring  of  1931.  There  is  a  brief  reference 
however  to  the  International  Conference  on  Braille  Musical  Nota- 
tion held  in  Paris  in  1929  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind.  DAVID  RESNICK 

American  Braille  Press,  Incorporated 

Sociology  Boxes  the  Compass 

A  SURVEY  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  try  E.  J.  Rot*.  Brmct  PnNidumf  Co.  570  ft 

~0  fcstrfd  el  Tkt  Surety. 
CIVIC  SOCIOLOGY,  by  B.  A.  Rot*.  World  Beck  Cf.  398  pp.  Prict  $1.80  fast- 

READINGS  Ix'SSt'CATIOXAL  SOCIOLOGY,  by  E.  George  Payne 


•Hf-HaU.  }?«  ft.  Pnce  $3  postpaid  ol  Tkt  . 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Roy  Hi*ma»  Holmes.  tlcGrtw-HiU.  416  ft.  Prut 

$  .;  postpaid  ff  Tkt  Surety. 
PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  by  James  it.  Reinkardl 

tud  Georat  K.  Davits.  Prentice-Hall.  685  pp.  Pnct  $3.50  postpaid  of  Tkt 

Surety. 

IT  IS  ahnost  a  century  now  since  Anguste  Comte  gave  sociology 
its  name.  An  examination  of  the  above  list  of  tides  and  of  the 
titles  of  many  other  texts  in  the  field  published  recently  would 
doubtless  amaze  the  old  master  of  philosophic  sociology.  Since 
Comte's  day  sociology  has  come  to  mean  many  things  to  many  men. 
The  five  sociologies  here  reviewed,  or  rather  briefly  introduced, 
include  in  respective  order:  Catholic  sociology,  civic  sociology,  edu- 
cational sociology,  rural  sociology  and  statistical  sociology.  These 
are  all  serious  attempts  to  study  human  society  in  terms  of  its  spe- 
cial phases  or  in  the  interest  of  special  group*. 

£.  J.  Ross  has  written,  not  a  survey  of  sociology,  bat  sociology  for 
Catholic  students  and  almost  entirely  from  Catholic  source*.  It 
is  a  scholarly  work,  but  in  no  sense  a  survey  of  the  field  because,  and 
logically  so,  everything  written  by  non-Catholics  is  ignored.  Among 
the  publications  recommended,  for  example,  we  find  none  of  the 
official  sociological  journals.  While  the  tide  is  misleading,  die  con- 
tents are  clear  and  straightforward.  Ross  has  stated  very  well  die 
Catholic  case  with  reference  to  family,  eugenics,  labor,  population 
and  other  social  problems.  And  he  is  fair  with  die  opposition. 

Civic  Sociology  by  £.  A.  Ross  is  a  delightful  book  for  highschool 
students.  It  examines  lucidly  some  of  die  principal  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  American  community. 

The  book  of  readings  edited  by  E.  George  Payne  is  die  first  vol- 
ume of  a  work  that  die  department  of  sociology  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  New  York  University  is  preparing.  The  readings 
herein  on  die  relation  of  sociology  to  education  are  mainly  contrib- 
uted by  men  in  this  specialized  field  where  there  has  been  a  great 
need  for  just  such  a  collection. 

Holmes  in  his  Rural  Sociology  gives  considerable  space  to  die 
place  of  the  farm  family  in  American  life.  A  student  of  Cooler, 
Holmes  has  applied  to  the  study  of  rural  life  die  Cooler  method  and 
philosophy.  As  he  sees  die  problem,  rural  life  is  being  invaded  con- 
siderably by  urban  influences  all  of  which  raise  problems  of  social 
adjustment.  These  are  matters  in  which  a  scientific  rural  sociology 
must  play  an  increasingly  guiding  role. 

One  of  the  chief  distinguishing  differences  between  die  book 
of  Reinhardt  and  Davies  and  odier  sociology  texts  is  found  in  die 
emphasis  they  place  upon  statistical  method.  For  this  reason  die 
book  is  very  stimulating  for  one  who  likes  to  have  his  sociology  con- 
cretely real.  They  make  sociology  so  real  that  it  can  be  pinned  to  a 
scattergram  or  suspended  from  a  frequency  diagram.  Moreover, 
they  have  placed  more  emphasis  on  die  economic  and  political 
phases  of  sociology  dian  is  ordinarily  given. 

For  die  general  reader  interested  in  the  principles  of  general 
sociology  die  Reinhardt  and  Davies  book  is  recommended,  and  for 
die  stimulation  of  thought  read  die  first  named  book  by  E.  J.  Ross. 
Seth  Lotc  Junior  College  NELS  ANDERSON 


Run  of  the  Shelves 

NEGRO  HOUSING  282  pp.;  HOMEMAKIXG.  HOME  FURNISHING  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES  238  pp.:  HOUSING  AND  THE  COM- 
MUNITY. HOME  REPAIR  AND  REMODELING,  291  pp.  Reports  of  tkt 
Prr,:dnt  ,  Conference  on  Homt  Building  am*  Homt  Ownerskip.  $1.15  eotk 
postpaid  of  Tkt  Surety. 

WITH  die  publication  of  these  diree  volume*  eight  of  the  eleven 
previously  announced  to  cover  die  final  reports  of  die  President's 
Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership  are  now 
available.  The  last  diree  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  edited  by  Robtrt  A.  Brotemarklt.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  408  fp.  Prict  $3.50  postpaid  of  Tkt  Survey. 

IN  commemoration  of  hb  diirty-five  years  of  labor,  students  and 
colleagues  of  Lightner  Winner  issued  this  commemorative  volume 
to  die  founder  and  director  of  the  Psychological  Clinic  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  section  contains  a  brief  life  of 
Professor  Witmer  and  die  history  of  die  clinic  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1896.  The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  special  studies  by 
his  students  which  as  a  whole  present  practically  no  new  matter; 
diey  are  primarily  commemorative.  The  volume  closes  with  die 
reprinting  of  diree  articles  by  Witmer  which  show  clearly  enough 
die  reason  for  the  merited  tribute  and  recognition. 

CHILDREN'S    BEHAVIOR   PROBLEMS,   Luton  Acktrton.    University  of 
rtts.  257  pp.  Prict  $4  postpaid  of  Tkt  Survey. 


THIS  is  a  statistical  monograph  based  upon  five  thousand  children 
examined  at  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research.  The  author 
aims  to  evaluate  possible  causal  relations  in  personality  and  conduct 
disorders  with  particular  emphasis  upon  die  effect  of  age  and  intelli- 
gence level  upon  die  rise  or  fall  of  specific  behavior  disorders.  His 
most  significant  findings  were  that  die  average  number  of  behavior 
problems  of  children  increased  with  age  up  to  about  twelve  years, 
beyond  which  diere  was  a  decrease  followed  by  a  further  rise  at  the 
seventeendi  year.  These  changes  were  more  noticeable  among  chil- 
dren not  belonging  to  die  subnormal  group.  Children  of  die  lower 
intelligence  level,  dial  is  below  80  I.Q.,  in  all  probability  have 
litde  change  in  their  behavior  status  with  the  passing  of  time. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AT  WORK,  by  Lou  Haydn  tltek,  Floyd  H.  AUport.  Morris 
S.  Viteles,  Waiter  K.  Uiles.  Ankmr  1.  Gates.  AruoU  GeseU,  star*  A.  Uay. 
elite*  by  Paul  S.  AckiUes.  UcGrawHiU.  252  pp.  Prict  $2.50  postpaid  of  Tkt 
Surety. 

THIS  is  a  symposium  derived  from  a  series  of  lectures  on  psy- 
chology and  its  useful  application.  Written  by  well-known  psy- 
chologists, there  is  die  usual  nnevenness  of  chapter  content.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  is  die  section  by  F.  H.  Allport  on  Psychology 
in  Relation  to  Social  and  Political  Problem*.  The  most  valuable 
sen-ice  lies  in  die  fact  diat  each  contributor  recognizes  die  present 
limitations  of  psychological  science  and  makes  no  unscientific  claims. 
Together  they  elucidate  the  psychological  approach  and  indicate 
various  problems  that  exist  but  with  due  recognition  that  die  mil- 
lennium is  not  at  hand  and  that  psychology  still  will  have  to  function 
beyond  die  year  1  93  2. 

LIFE  NEEDS  AND  EDUCATION,  by  Frederick  Cordon  Banter  .  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Trackers  College,  Columbia  University.  288  pp.  Prict  $2  post- 
paid of  Tkt  Survey. 

THIS  memorial  volume  to  Frederick  Gordon  Bonser  comprises 
twenty-six  papers  selected  from  his  rich  contribution  to  education. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  glowing  belief  in  die  right  of  even- 
individual  to  an  intelligent  and  practical  preparation  for  living.  The 
book  is  the  result  of  an  idea  conceived  by  Dr.  Bonser's  wife,  Edna 
M.  Bonser,  and  joyously  promoted  by  her  widi  die  help  of  several 
of  his  colleagues  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The 
writings  are  grouped  under  four  topics:  The  School  as  a  Means  of 
Enlarging  Life;  Subject  Matter  that  Derives  from  Life  Experi- 
ences; Curricula  Based  on  Life  Needs;  Teachers  Trained  to  Inter- 
pret Life  Experiences.  Each  article  and  address  was  timely  and 
significant  when  it  was  written,  for  it  rang  true  to  die  actual  claw- 
room  experience  upon  which  Dr.  Bonser  built  his  philosophy.  Per- 
haps an  even  greater  test  of  his  philosophy  is  die  sense  of  timeless- 
ness  which  pervades  die  book.  Dr.  Bonser  speaks  through  these 
pages  as  a  prophet  even  in  1932.  He  contributes  to  a  progressive 
educational  philosophy  u  neon  fused  by  radical  tangents. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Christmas  Gifts  for  Hard  Times 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  recently  talking  to  Newton  D.  Baker  about 
a  method  of  collecting  additional  funds  for  relief  in  this  period  of 
emergency,  and  at  Mr.  Baker's  suggestion  I  am  passing  the  thought 
on  to  you  for  publication  if  you  feel  that  the  idea  has  any  validity 
for  communities  throughout  the  country.  Of  course  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  community  chest  is  bound  to  respect  its  promise  that 
after  a  campaign  it  will  not  make  additional  appeals  for  financial  aid 
from  its  contributors.  But  this  year  particularly  there  are  employ- 
ment committees  and  emergency  relief  committees  which  might 
very  possibly  make  use  of  my  suggestion  about  collecting  funds.  The 
suggestion  in  brief  is  this: 

That  those  interested  shall  give  the  amount  they  would  other- 
wise spend  on  a  Christmas  gift,  to  the  Relief  Committee  and  re- 
ceive from  the  organization  a  receipt  made  out  in  favor  of  the 
person  to  be  remembered  at  Christmas.  I  believe  that  a  general 
effort  at  Christmas  time  to  help  the  unemployed  would  benefit 
the  donors  quite  as  much  as  it  could  give  aid  to  the  recipients,  and 
that  a  spirit  of  cooperation  would  be  fostered  by  some  such  move- 
ment and  bring  cheer  with  it.  Small  amounts  from  many  people 
bring  the  interest  and  devotion  to  a  cause  that  no  amount  from  one 
individual  can  equal.  In  proposing  this  as  a  movement,  I  presuppose 
the  organization  would  be  able  to  announce  some  method  by  which 
such  a  sum  could  be  used  to  create  work  for  the  unemployed,  and 
that  it  would  not  in  any  sense  be  converted  into  a  dole. 
Washington,  D.  C.  MARY  ADDISON  INGLE 

Eating  Meals  for  the  Unemployed 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Permit  me  to  add  an  Amen!  to  my  friend  Guild's 
protest,  in  The  Survey  for  October  15,  against  Banquets  in  Honor 
of  the  Poor.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  at  least  one  other 
conscientious  objector  on  this  point.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if,  the 
greater  the  need,  the  more  expensive  the  meal.  For  the  past  three 
years  I  have  declined  to  attend  dinners  above  $1.50,  and  many  at 
$1,  and  I  think  I  have  given  that  much  more  to  "charities."  Pro- 
spective contributors  might  some  day  be  treated  to  a  meal  consisting 
at  most  of  what  the  social  worker  usually  has  to  eat.  Charge  them 
the  $2  and  give  the  difference  to  further  the  interest  in  which  the 
meeting  is  held!  The  symbolic  importance  of  such  matters  is,  of 
course,  greater  than  their  financial  importance.  The  banquet  points 
the  class  contrast;  the  protest  or  the  rational  meal  might  bring  the 
need  home  to  some  prospective  contributors.  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 
'Northwestern  University 

The  Uses  of  Adversity 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  are  for  The  Survey,  first,  last,  always.  But 
to  John  Paul  Jones  in  the  September  Graphic  [Middle  Class 
Misery],  we  say  "No."  American  culture  is  conducive  to  life — 
life  abundant — in  plenty  or  in  want,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  in  sickness 
or  in  health.  We  do  have  a  philosophy  holding  us;  a  philosophy 
which  is  as  steadfast  as  the  Maker  of  our  stars  and  as  big — both  in 
space  and  time.  We  can  manufacture  kindness  and  generosity  and 
unselfishness  equally  well  with  hundreds  or  with  a  single  dollar. 
We  can  grow  sympathy  and  love  and  courtesy  in  our  garden  of  sor- 
row as  well  as  in  joy.  We  can  develop  patience  and  faith  and  smiles 
in  beds  of  sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  If  either  possess  odds,  prob- 
ably the  pennies,  the  sorrow  and  sickness  have  them. 

Can  not  one  be  just  as  honorable  or  true  or  chaste  wearing  hose 
with  a  runner  mended  as  if  wearing  a  new  pair,  or  if  in  Arizona, 


with  none  at  all?  Is  silk  a  necessary  factor  in  the  manufacture  of 
loyalty  or  thrift  or  learning?  Since  physical  and  economic  life  are 
tools  by  which  we  fashion  our  ultimate  self,  what  matter  the  tools 
since  the  product  is  constant?  Did  not  Edward  Sill's  prince  win 
the  battle  with  the  sword  which  the  soldier  rejected  and  broke? 

The  honor,  truth,  gentility  of  a  pauper  or  a  millionaire  differs 
none  from  yours  and  mine.  This  our  Colonial  fathers  wrote  into 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  saying,  "All  men  are  created 
equal,"  equal  in  that  each  has  like  opportunity  for  manufacturing 
the  best  of  human  possessions.  These  wonderful  days  of  depression 
are  earth's  greatest  school  days.  They  make  us  live  and  love  and 
serve  and  bear  and  forbear,  which  means  manufacturing  real 
human  assets. 

These  days  we  push  material  life  down  where  it  properly  be- 
longs and  lift  intangible  life  to  its  rightful  sphere;  by  which  we 
manufacture  man's  eternity  and  with  which  arrive  peace  and  good 
will  to  all.  MRS.  CHARLES  E.  ROBERTS 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Lasting  Prohibition 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Anent  Miss  Frescott's  frank  message  [October 
Survey  Midmonthly,  page  525]  there  is,  I  believe,  one  phase  of 
prohibition  with  which  she  is  totally  unfamiliar.  I  am  perhaps  by 
virtue  of  my  present  and  former  residence  better  able  to  see  the 
actual  failings  of  the  Volstead  Act. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  too  lived  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Keene, 
which  is  slightly  less  populous  than  Portsmouth.  During  those 
years,  when  local  option  prevailed,  Keene  was  dry  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  theory;  then  came  the  deluge.  By  the  powers  vested  in  our 
national  legislative  bodies,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  majority 
of  states,  prohibition  became  an  actuality.  The  effect  in  that  little 
city  was  remarkable,  where  an  intoxicated  man  had  been  a  novelty, 
shunned  and  abhorred,  he  now  became  a  man  of  substance,  well 
received  socially  and  no  longer  a  man  to  be  scorned.  Then  too  the 
younger  generation  swept  into  a  careless  regard  for  the  law,  tilted 
the  cup  that  cheers,  drained  its  contents  and  found  the  reaction 
not  unpleasant.  Few  if  any  chronic  drinkers  were  created,  but 
drinking  had  become  popular  under  prohibition. 

With  Miss  Frescott  I  am  in  hearty  accord  as  to  the  evils  of  drink- 
ing, except  in  great  moderation,  but  there  is  but  one  way  to  achieve 
complete  and  lasting  prohibition — that  is  by  education.  The  past 
decade  has  shown  the  folly  of  any  other  course.  Living  as  I  now  do 
in  a  great  city  I  see  another  side,  the  tremendous  loss  of  revenue 
to  an  impoverished  government.  Thousands  of  speakeasies  operating 
without  license,  millions  of  dollars  lost  yearly  by  a  nation  whose 
need  was  never  more  urgent.  Repeal  prohibition,  educate  the 
American  people  and  within  a  generation  the  inherent  wisdom  of 
our  people  will  do  the  rest.  EDWIN  MUGFORD 

Chicago 

Valley  Conservation 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Plato  said,  "To  command  Nature,  we  must  first 
obey  her,"  Mackaye  says,  "The  function  of  the  planner  is  pri- 
marily to  uncover,  reveal  and  visualize  not  only  his  own  ideas,  but 
Nature's;  not  merely  to  formulate  the  desire  of  man,  but  to  reveal 
the  limits  thereto  imposed  by  a  great  power." 

The  function  of  planning  is  to  render  actual  and  evident  that 
which  is  potential  and  inevident.  The  city  dweller  has  made  an 
attempt  to  gratify  a  yearning  for  the  natural  landscape  and  with 
improved  facilities  for  transportation,  this  desire  has  induced 
regional  or  county  planning.  More  than  eight  hundred  cities  have 
adopted  a  zoning  ordinance.  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles  Counties 
were  the  first  to  adopt  a  county  zoning  ordinance.  Now  Wisconsin 
is  moving  toward  state  zoning. 

We  should  understand  quite  definitely  that  our  right  to  the  use 
of  the  earth  can  only  be  justified  by  our  carefully  husbanding  all 
its  gifts,  which  implies  the  natural  functioning  of  animal  and 
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vegetable  life,  ia  which  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  tree  and 
man  as  the  dominant  factors.  We  find  there  is  a  complementary 
functioning  of  these  forms  of  life — a  balancing  tendency. 

We  hare  failed  to  appreciate  how  dependent  we  are  on  oar 
natnnl  water  supply,  maintained  by  the  perpetual  power  of  the 
sun,  inducing  evaporation  from  the  larger  water  surfaces.  As  the 
vapor  rises,  forming  the  clouds,  the  trade  winds  arc  induced  that 
drive  the  clouds  over  the  watersheds  of  our  valleys,  where  they 
condense,  following  the  roots  of  vegetation  for  absorption,  form- 
ing a  sponge-like  reservoir  from  which  there  is  a  continuous  seepage 
of  filtered  water,  maintaining  at  least  one  dominant  and  numerous 
smaller  streams  in  each  valley. 

In  our  survey  allocating  the  areas  for  their  most  appropriate  use, 
we  find  the  natural  water  system  to  be  a  vital  factor.  Therefore  oar 
first  task  should  be  to  map  the  area  on  which  the  natural  water 
m  b  dependent.  This  should  show  the  streams  and  the  lakes, 
the  natural  impound  ing  areas,  and  the  springs  from  whkh  the  pure 
filtered  water  continuously  percolates. 

The  prerequisite  factor  in  state  zoning  will  be  the  mapping  of 
the  forest  cover  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  oar  water  flowage. 
It  should  cover  all  the  state,  but  forest  lands  where  owned  privately 
must  be  regulated  by  a  zoning  ordinance.  These  lands  should  con- 
stitute the  state  park  lands.  It  almost  invariably  happens  that  they 
include  the  most  beautiful  scenic  areas  and  land  of  least  account  for 
agriculture. 

In  preparing  such  a  map  or  master  plan,  it  will  be  found  that 
various  land  uses  cannot  be  balanced  one  with  another  unless 
the  plan  comprises  the  whole  of  a  river  valley.  It  therefore  becomes 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  prepare  a  master  plan  and  assume 
control  of  the  whole  water  system.  After  the  state  plan  is  drawn,  the 
counties  may  be  charged  with  developing  and  conserving  their  own 
areas,  but  in  conformity  with  the  state  plan.  When  this  map  is 
complete,  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  in  concluding  which  lands 
are  essential  for  parks. 

When  lands  are  zoned  for  other  than  forest  cover,  the  natural 
streams  should  be  dedicated  for  public  use,  for  they  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  roads  or  streets. 

The  landscape  architect  will  utilize  all  stream  areas  as  parkways, 

making  them  the  keynote  for  subdivisions  so  that  the  entire  resi- 

•  ial  areas  will  be  park,  the  parkway  adding  value  to  the  whole. 

By  making  the  valley  the  plan  unit,  we  are  able  to  appropriate 
from  Nature  all  of  the  influences  essential.  Political  boundary  lines 
do  not  maintain  the  protection  afforded  by  the  elevated  watersheds 
under  a  forest  cover.  Each  valley,  when  conserved  or  restored,  con- 
stitutes a  beautiful  picture,  and  by  careful  planing,  each  home 
will  enjoy  the  view  and  influence  of  the  whole.  The  travel  artery 
for  traffic  flow  will  not  be  in  oar  midst — it  will  be  accessible  but  not 
an  intrusion.  It  will  enable  oar  social  life  of  the  future  to  become 
what  has  been  called  a  conurbation — that  is,  a  group  of  garden 
cities  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  large  city  in  some  valleys,  in 
such  harmony  with  the  country  as  to  obliterate  any  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  country  and  city.  We  will  have  intelligent  civilization, 
harmonizing  with  the  natural  landscape.  C.  B.  WHITXAIJ. 


For  Case  Workers 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  number  of  welfare  organizations,  particularly 
those  interested  in  emergency  relief  operations,  have  requested  as 
to  prepare  a  dodger  for  their  families,  giving  information  con- 
cerning evaporated  milk  and  its  use.  The  enclosed  leaflet,  Milk — 
Spend  Lea- — Have  More,  we  feel,  tells  its  own  story.  It  is  of 
definite  aid  to  the  case  worker  in  her  education  of  families  on  nu- 
tritionally sound  low-cost  food.  We  believe  your  readers  would 
be  glad  to  know  of  the  availability  of  this  free  leaflet.  It  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  203  North  Wabash 
A  venae,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Space  has  been  allowed  on  the  pamphlet 
to  take  care  of  the  imprinting,  or  stamping  on,  of  the  name  of  the 
welfare  agency  undertaking  distribution. 
Chicago  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Said  of  The  Survey 

THERE  is  no  periodical  that  gives  me  so  many  things  to 
think  of. — Alict  R.  Strobndgi,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Among  breakages  would  be  my  bean  if  ever  The  Survey 
stopped  coining  my  wi\.-Elizal>eth  B.  Wilcox,  Mt.  Vernon,  \. Y. 

During  times  like  this  the  publication  is  doubly  needed. — 
H.  Slichter,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 


ministration. 

Yon  have  a  way  of  covering  all  sides  of  a  subject  from  the 
widest  angles  and  in  the  most  illuminating  way. — Otto  T. 
Mailer,,  Philadelphia. 

More  and  more  I  am  proud  of  what  you  do.  More  strength 
to  your  heart  and  head. — Rev.  Lucius  C.  Porter,  Yenchrmg 
University,  Peking,  China. 

I  read  the  last  issue  of  The  Survey  from  cover  to  cover  and 
feel  that  my  time  was  well  spent. — Litut.-Col.  Edward  B. 
UnJeru-ooJ,  Salvation  Army,  Neva  York. 

Toe  Survey  is  the  last  thing  I  shall  give  up.  It  is  essential 
to  me  and  I  learn  more  and  enjoy  more  with  each  issue.  You 
can't  lose  me. — Cora  S.  Felton,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  was  extremely  interested  in  the  economic  planning  material 
which  certainly  indicates  a  very  thorough  job  of  research  and 
preparation. — Robert  P.  Serif  ft,  Scriffs-H  award  Newspapers. 


You  are  doing  a  fundamental  job  exceedingly  well.  Even 
though  I  shouldn't  afford  it  here's  my  small  check  to  help  along. 
— Richard  M.  Seustadt,  State  Employment  Commission,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  October  Graphic  is  a  corker — I  shall  be  using  it  in  class 
along  with  your  previous  planning  issues.  Each  year  The  Sur- 
vey seems  to  grow  in  explorative  significance. — Phillips  Bradley, 
Amherst  College,  Mats. 

It  is  The  Survey's  broad  and  deep  and  high  interpretation  of 
the  multitudinous  forms  of  present  experience  that  make  it 
necessary  to  us  who  are  trying  to  understand. — Mary  H.  Ing- 
ham,  Philadelphia, 

May  I  add  my  word  to  that  of  many  in  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Williams'  remarkable  articles  on  Russia.  They  are  unquestion- 
ably the  best  that  appeared  in  any  magazine. — Maxwell  S. 
Stewart,  Nem  York. 

You  may  certainly  count  on  me  for  the  next  twelve  months 
and  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.  I  miss  The  Survey  more 
than  any  of  my  magazines  if  I  do  not  have  it.— Charlotte 
Passmore,  Oconomoveoc,  Wit. 

Xigh  onto  twenty-seven  years  now,  man  and  boy,  I've  sailed 
with  Charities  and  The  Commons  and  The  Survey  and  I've 
never  known  a  craft  to  steer  a  straighter  or  a  steadier  course. 
— H'.  J.  Musgrove,  Escondido,  Calif. 

I  am  hopeful  as  ever  that  The  Survey  may  live  long  and 
flourish,  and  believe  with  many  others  that  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  catastrophe  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong  with  it. — 
Philip  A.  Parsons,  dean,  University  of  Oregon. 

I  have  taken  The  Survey  for  twelve  years  or  more,  for  while 
I  am  now  just  a  small  ranch  fanner  in  the  poverty-stricken  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  things  yon  stand  for  are  the  things  that  I, 
as  far  as  I  can,  work  for. — C.  F.  Ktmball,  Delhi,  Calif. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  getting  along  without  so  good  a  friend 
to  nursing,  even  if  I  did  not  need  its  point  of  view.  It  has  one 
great  fault — I  can't  skip  its  articles  and  time  is  at  a  premium. 
— Adda  EUredge,  director  nursing  education,  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Health. 

I  always  feel  that  what  the  volunteer  group  acquires  from 
the  reading  of  your  magazine  is  far  more  important  than  their 
firuTwi.l  contribution  in  subscribing  to  it. — Mrs.  Edvoard  C. 
Brovm,  director  volunteer  service,  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies. 
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GOSSIP: 


of  People 
and  Things 


Records  as  They  Are  Wrote 

FROM  the  notebooks  of  the  investigators 
of  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  the 
News-Bulletin  of  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P. 
extracts  various  gems: 

"This  family  seems  to  be  just  where  the 
pinch  begins." 

"Man  is  rotund,  grizzly,  wheezy  and 
jovial." 

"Very  nice  type  of  Jewish  family  but  their 
friends  are  all  Christians." 

"Family  picking  up  odd  jobs  with  pick 
and  shovel." 

"Family  living  on  bread  and  balloney." 

"Family  seems  to  have  made  little  attempt 
to  raise  standards,  instead  they  raise  children, 
having  now  twelve  in  six  rooms." 

In  a  closing  entry  in  one  of  its  own  case 
records  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  found  evidence  of  the 
tempo  of  the  times: 

"April  29,  1932 — Baby  born  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  December  1931.  Wants  work  but 
in  the  meantime  must  have  relief." 

Then  there  was  the  client  who  said  to  the 
reception  clerk,  "I  opened  an  account  with 
this  place  a  couple  of  days  ago  and  I  want 
to  see  the  same  lady  again." 

PANSY  V.  BESOM,  for  more  than  five  years 
director  of  nursing  for  the  Philippines  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Maria  L.  Tinawain,  who  has  been 
with  the  chapter's  nursing  service  for  ten 
years. 

Two  New  Yorkers  are  newly  privileged 
to  wear  honorable  rosettes  in  their  button- 
holes. Dr.  Charles  Gordon  Heyd,  president 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and 
Dr.  George  J.  Ryan,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  has  been  created  a  Papal  Mar- 
quis. 

DR.  GEORGE  H.  COOMBS,  formerly  head  of 
the  Division  of  Social  Hygiene  of  the  Maine 
Department  of  Health,  has  been  promoted 
to  state  commissioner  of  health. 

FRIEDA  BERMAN,  recently  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York,  is  now  director  of  so- 
cial service  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  suc- 
ceeding Esther  B.  Fonoroff. 

THE  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America  has  added  Lettie  Witherspoon  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  the  staff  of  its  welfare 
department.  She  was  formerly  with  the  Fam- 
ily Service  Organization. 

THE  Big  Brothers  Organization  of  Chi- 
cago has  lost  its  regional  director,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Williams,  to  the  Children's  Village, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  of  social  service  of  the  Child 
Guidance  Clinic. 

A  general  overhauling  of  health  conditions 
in  the  jails  of  Virginia  has  brought  about  an 
arrangement  between  the  Department  of  Pub- 


lic Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Health 
for  medical  supervision  of  the  jails  under  the 
direction  of  a  qualified  physician.  Dr.  Roy 
K.  Flannagan,  assistant  state  health  com- 
missioner, has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
post  under  the  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare. He  still  retains  his  connection  with  the 
health  department. 

A  school  teacher,  says  Modern  Medicine, 
was  cashing  her  pay  check  at  the  bank.  The 
teller,  apologizing  for  giving  her  old  bills, 
said,  "I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  of  microbes." 
"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  teacher  cheerfully, 
"no  microbe  could  live  on  my  salary." 

ALEXIS  FERM,  long  prominent  in  the  field 
of  experimental  education,  is  now  director 
of  the  Manumit  School,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  suc- 
ceeding Nellie  M.  Seeds.  Mr.  Ferm  was  for 
a  number  of  years  codirector  of  the  Modern 
School  at  Stelton,  N.  J.  For  the  past  two 
summers  he  has  directed  the  Pioneer  Youth 
Camp  at  Rifton,  N.  Y. 

FROM  Detroit  comes  the  bad  news  of  sal- 
ary cuts  affecting  all  employes  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  and  its  affiliated  agencies.  All 
salaries  above  $800  were  cut  10  percent 
while  an  additional  10  percent  was  levied 
on  the  amount  by  which  any  salaried  exceeded 
$3000. 

JESSIE  M.  HIXON,  for  many  years  the 
general  agent  of  the  Brooklyn  A.  I.  C.  P.  and 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  social 
workers  when  they  were  less  professionally 
ambitious  than  they  are  today,  has  retired 
from  active  work.  Edward  S.  Molineaux  suc- 
ceeds her. 

OPTIMISTIC  at  least  and  just  a  little  bit 
funny  is  the  promise  that  a  New  York  agency 
makes  to  prospective  members:  "Do  your 
year's  charity  for  $5.  Join  the  So-and-So." 

Bumper  Crop  of  Officers 

Conferences  that  bloom  in  the  fall,  nation- 
al as  well  as  state,  have  brought  a  new  crop 
of  leaders  to  social  work  organizations. 
Among  them  are: 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities: 
PRESIDENT,  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
New  York;  VICE-PRESIDENTS,  William  P.  Lynch, 
Omaha;  Anthony  J.  Bodde,  Detroit;  Jack  J. 
Spalding,  Atlanta;  Mary  C.  Duffy,  South  Orange, 
N.  J.  and  Rev.  Edwin  L.  Leonard  of  Baltimore. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  O'Grady  continues  as  SECRETARY  and 
Thomas  J.  Farrell  of  New  York  as  TREASURER. 

American  Prison  Association:  PRESIDENT,  Dr. 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  Jr.,  New  York;  VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
William  J.  Ellii,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Charles  S.  Reed, 
Wethersfield,  Conn.;  Harold  A.  Donnell,  Baltimore 
and  Blanch  M.  LaDu,  Minneapolis.  George  C. 
Erskine  of  Connecticut  continues  as  TREASURER 
and  E.  R.  Cass  of  New  York  as  SECRETARY.  Next 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 

National  Tuberculosis  Association  (a  little  late 
in  the  day  since  the  meeting  occurred  in  the  sum- 
mer) :  PRESIDENT,  Dr.  John  Hysen  Peck,  Iowa; 
VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Dr.  L.  J.  Moorman  and  Dr. 
Harry  Lee  Barnes;  CHAIRMAN  Secretaries'  As- 
sociation, Kathryne  Radebaugh,  Minneapolis.  Next 
meeting,  Toronto. 

Ohio  Welfare  Conference:  PRESIDENT,  Edith 
Campbell,  Cincinnati;  VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Stockton 


Raymond,  Columbus,  and  L.  W.  Adrian,  Steuben- 
ville.  H.  H.  Shirer  of  Columbus  continues  as 
TREASURER  and  Perry  P.  Denune  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity as  SECRETARY. 

Massachusetts  Conference  of  SocialWork:  PRESI- 
DENT, Roy  M.  Cushman,  Boston;  VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Malcolm  Nichols,  Boston,  and  Fred  Stephenson, 
Springfield.  Howard  C.  Raymond,  Boston,  continues 
as  SECRETARY  and  Joseph  J.  Tillinghast,  also  of 
Boston,  as  TREASURER. 

New  York  State  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing:  PRESIDENT.  Willarette  Sears,  Rochester; 
TREASURER,  Bertice  Reis,  Albany.  All  other  officers 
reelected. 

New  York  State  Nurses'  Association:  VICE- 
PRESIDENT,  Mary  Allen  Smith,  Saranac  Lake; 
DIRECTORS,  Alta  Dines,  New  York  and  Mary  M. 
McCormick,  Ogdensburg.  All  otheri  reelected. 

New  York  League  of  Nursing  Education: 
TREASURER,  Anna  Grass,  Valhalla.  All  others  re- 
elected. 

Colorado  Conference  of  Social  Work:  PRESI- 
DENT; John  Gorsuch.  Denver;  VICE-PRESIDENTS; 
Alice  van  Diest,  Colorado  Springs  and  Helen 
Fittz,  Greely;  SECRETARY,  Dr.  A.  L.  Beaghler, 
Denver;  TREASURER,  Platt  R.  Lawton,  Denver. 

Minnesota  State  Conference  and  Institute  of 
Social  Work:  PRESIDENT,  Pearl  Salsberry,  Min- 
neapolis; VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Inez  Patterson,  Sauk 
Center;  Pierce  Atwater,  St.  Paul,  and  Rabbi  H. 
Wessel,  Duluth;  RECORDING  SECRETARY,  Edith 
Cochrane,  Minneapolis;  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
Jean  E.  Alger,  Minneapolis;  TREASURER,  Mrs. 
Robbins  Oilman,  Minneapolis. 

Washington  State  Conference  of  Social  Work: 
PRESIDENT,  Arlien  Johnson,  Seattle;  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS, Rabbi  A.  H.  Fink,  Spokane  and  O.  W. 
Wilmeroth,  Wenatchee;  SECRETARY,  Mildred  Buck, 
Seattle;  TREASURER,  Pelagius  Williams,  Belling- 
ham. 

Utah  State  Conference  of  Social  Work:  PRESI- 
DENT, Elizabeth  McMechen,  Salt  Lake  City; 
VICE-PRESIDENTS,  John  C.  Swenson,  B.  H.  Robin- 
son and  Dr.  Lowry  Nelson;  SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Marguerite  Woodin,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social  Work:  PRESI- 
DENT, Prof.  John  L.  Gillin,  Madison;  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS, Judge  A.  H.  Reid,  Wausau;  SECRETARY, 
Benjamin  Glassburg,  Milwaukee;  TREASURER, 
Prof.  E.  B.  Gordon,  Madison. 

Social  Workers'  Association  of  Oregon:  PRESI- 
DENT, G.  H.  Oberteuffer;  VICE-PRESIDENT,  Mrs. 
Azile  Aaron;  SECRETARY,  Elizabeth  Neth; TREASURER, 
Myra  B.  Baldwin,  all  of  Portland. 

Indiana  State  Conference  on  Social  Work:  PRESI- 
DENT, Ralph  Howard,  Pendleton;  VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Joseph  A.  Andrew,  Lafayette;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ball, 
Muncie;  Carl  L.  Houston,  Marion;  Louise  Swain. 
Pendleton;  SECRETARY,  John  A.  Brown,  Indianapo- 
lis; ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  Lucille  Gardner,  Marion; 
TREASURER,  William  A.  Hacker,  Indianapolis. 


Big  Game  Hunting 

Digging  around  in  the  old  records  of  the 
Episcopal  Home  for  Children,  St.  Louis,  Cor- 
onal Thomas  unearthed  many  engaging  tid- 
bits of  past  days.  When  the  children  were  first 
given  allowances  to  spend  as  they  pleased 
there  were  exciting  times,  she  says.  One  boy 
spent  his  last  penny  for  an  enormous  rat-trap 
(no  reflection  on  the  housekeeper).  Another 
bought  two  mousetraps,  which  by  special 
dispensation  he  was  permitted  to  set  in  the 
main  hall.  For  days  he  hung  around  hope- 
fully like  a  cat.  When  hope  faltered  and 
failed  he  started  off  to  invest  the  rest  of  his 
funds  in  a  mouse.  Unfortunately  the  story 
stops  at  that  point. 

ECONOMY  and  Security  Through  Planning 
is  the  subject  of  the  twenty-fourth  Annual 
Conference  on  City  Planning  to  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh  November  14-16.  In  view  of  the 
relation  of  city  planning  and  housing  to  un- 
employment and  particularly  to  the  activities 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
this  meeting  should  be  especially  timely  and 
important.  For  further  information  address 
the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning, 
i  30  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 


Nmembtr  75,  1932 

ELtZABETH  DETTER  of  the  Child  Guidance 
Department  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  in  New  York.  Jane 
J.  Packard  of  the  Middlesex  County  Tuber- 
culosis League,  elected  vice-president  of  the 
chapter,  is  pinch-hitting  as  ] 


THE  high  hopes  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  a  permanent  home  for  a  nirioml 
training-school  of  broad  and  "intensely  prac- 
tical" purpose  have  come  a  long  step  toward 
realization  in  a  gift  of  $250,000  by  Mrs. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  as  a  memorial  to  her  son 

•  .mer  L.  Schiff,  who  was  president  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  at  the  time  of  his  death  last  year. 
From  this  gift,  of  which  $100,000  is  he'd  as 
endowment  for  operating  expenses,  the  Scouts 
have  purchased  an  estate  of  41*0  acres  near 

-.stown,  N.  J.  where,  as  rapidly  as  may 
be,  the  school  for  the  training  of  local  and 
national  leaders  will  be  developed. 


All  Aboard 

Jl'ST  eight  months  and  a  half  remain  for 
the  never-went-to-college  social  worker 
to  get  on  board  the  professional  bandwagon. 
After  July  i,  1933,  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Workers  will  be 
based  upon  a  minimum  of  two  years  of 
college  work  and  practically  a  full  year  of 
training  at  a  school  of  social  work.  Until 
that  date  the  Association  is  welcoming,  and 
warmly,  new  members  with  highschool  ed- 
ucation and  at  least  four  years'  experience  in 
a  social  agency  of  recognized  standing. 

BECAUSE  Dorothy  Halbert  of  Topeka  won 
a  scholarship  at  the  Smith  College  School  of 
Social  Work  and  departed  thence,  Beatrice 
Cain,  librarian  at  the  Menninger  Sanitarium, 
is  doubling  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  Mental  Hygiene  Society. 

IT  was  Ida  M.  Cannon,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
who  pointed  out  the  peculiar  aptness  of  the 
selection  of  the  Puritan  Grill  for  a  meeting 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  The  Psycho- 
social  Thinking  of  the  Social  Worker. 

SLOGAN'S  for  social  work  have  slipped  a 
little  of  late  publicitort  are  not  quite  as 
wild-eyed  on  the  subject  as  they  used  to  be. 
But  for  timeliness  and  punch  and  all  those 
qualities  which  a  slogan  is  supposed  to  have, 
and  usually  doesn't,  consider  that  of  the 
Children's  Welfare  Federation  of  New  York: 
"Keep  the  Babies  in  the  Budget." 

AFTER  two  years'  absence  on  loan  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  Bascom  Johnson  has  re- 
turned to  his  post  as  director  of  the  Division 
of  Legal  and  Protective  Measures  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  As 
chairman  of  the  League's  Traveling  Com- 
mission on  Trarr c  in  Women  and  Children 
in  the  Far  East  Mr.  Johnson,  with  two  other 
commissioners,  visited  a  list  of  Eastern  conn- 
tries  and  cities  that  sounds  like  an  Arabian 
night  or  a  World  Cruise  folder.  The  report 
of  the  study  will  be  presented  to  the  League 
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CHILD- WELFARE  wurken  have  heard  with 
deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Martin  L.  Kesler, 
superintendent  of  the  Mills  Home,  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C,  who  was  the  victim  of  a  grade- 
crossing  accident.  He  was  long  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  South  in 
progressive  methods  of  child  care. 

THE  School  of  Nursing  of  New  York  Hos- 
pital, second  oldest  school  of  nursing  in  the 
country,  started  its  first  year  in  its  fine  new 
quarter*  on  East  70  Street,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  i  S  i  student*.  The  reorganized  school 
has  sixty  faculty  members  and  instructors, 
not  counting  thirteen  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  College  who  will 
lecture  from  time  to  time.  Anna  D.  Wolf  is 
director.  Associated  with  her  are  May  Ken- 
nedy as  director  of  pedagogy  and  Harriet 
Frost  as  director  of  public  health.  The  former 
was  recently  director  of  the  State  Psychiatric 
School  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
latter  was  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work. 

BUSINESS  has  recalled  Richard  C  Patterson 
who  after  five  years'  service  as  commissioner 
of  correction  for  New  York  City  has  resigned 
to  become  executive  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company.  Mr.  Patterson 
was  a  mining  engineer  when  he  took  the 
prison  job,  but  he  was  courageous  and  pos- 
sessed of  so  great  a  fund  of  common  sense 
that  he  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
penologists. 

THE  educational  work  of  the  Boston  Tu- 
berculosis Association  in  Boston's  Chinatown 
will  be  directed  henceforth  by  a  Chinese  nurse, 
Mary  Moy,  a  graduate  of  the  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital. 

Mrs.  CAM.  W.  ILLIC,  JR.,  of  Onset,  Mass., 

is  the  new  director  of  the  Department  of  Pnb- 

'•S'elfare  of  the  General   Federation   of 

Women's  Clubs,  succeeding  Sadie  Orr  Dunbar. 


Here  Are  Ladies 

T  F  ANY  one  had  the  least  doubt  as  to  who 
•*•  are  the  social  workers  in  these  United 
States  the  census  letuius  will  set  him  right. 
The  occupation  figures  of  the  1930  census 
show  a  total  of  31,143  persons  listed  as 
Social  and  Welfare  Workers,  and  of  these 
24,592  are  of  the  female  persuasion.  Among 
the  states  New  York  leads  off  with  454.1 
women  and  1207  men.  Pennsylvania  is  next 
in  the  procession  with  2169  women  and  494. 
men.  Then  along  come  California,  Illinois 
and  Massachusetts,  still  in  four  figures.  Ten 
states  count  their  totals  in  two  figures  only. 
At  the  end  of  the  list  is  Nevada  with  two 
lonely  men  and  five  almost  as  lonely  ladies. 

THE  United  States  Indian  Service  has 
stepped  out  with  a  whole  flock  of  new  visiting 
teachers,  rated  technically  as  school  social 
workers.  The  first  of  the  clan  was  Dorothy 
Deane  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  who  has  been 
working  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  Lac 
do  Flambeau  Reservation  in  Wisconsin. 
Appointments  this  fall  include  Esther  Adam- 
son  of  Los  Angeles  now  at  Stewart,  Nev.,  Ln- 
cile  Hamner  of  Austin,  Texas,  now  at 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Lela  M.  Cheney  of 
Boston  now  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  Elsie 
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Parker  of  Eldora,  la.,  now  at  Stilwell,  Okla., 
Clan  M.  Schwandt  of  Chicago  now  at 
Rosebud,  S.  D.,  and  Delphine  Current  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  now  at  Genoa,  Neb. 

Training  on  the  Job 

PUSHED  on  by  expanding  public- welfare 
work  in  New  Jersey  and  impressed  by 
the  need  for  trained  personnel,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, New  Brunswick,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  is 
planning  a  series  of  extension  courses  for 
employed  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  this  year  with 
courses  on  public  welfare,  social  case  work 
and  mental  hygiene  for  social  workers  which 
will  be  given  in  eight  different  cities.  In- 
structors during  the  first  semester  are  Prof. 
Lydia  S.  Walker  of  the  Rutgers  faculty,  Anna 
•irr  of  the  Rutgers  Psychological  and 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  and  Mary  P. 
Wheeler,  state  manager  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Service  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration. 

JOSEPH  J.  SWARTZ,  who  has  been  acting 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  Federation  of  Jew- 
ish Charities  since  Samuel  C  Kohs  resigned 
last  spring,  has  succeeded  to  all  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  the  full  title. 

AFTER  a  long  siege  of  illness  Mina  Van 
Winkle  has  been  obliged  to  resign  as  head 
of  the  Woman's  Bureau  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rhoda  J. 
Milliken,  her  assistant  for  some  time,  sac* 
ceeds  her. 

IN  saying  last  month  that  Emma  C  Wins- 
low  is  now  directing  all  the  statistical  work 
of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  Gossip 
was  a  little  too  generous.  "My  responsibili- 
ties begin  and  end,"  corrects  Miss  Winslow, 
"with  the  statistical  work  connected  with  our 
project  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
current  social  and  relief  statistics.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  responsibilities  for 
other  phases  of  the  Bureau's  statistical  work 
as  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  by  Dr. 
Elizabeth  C  Tandy." 

WE  slipped  too  on  making  Esther  Lucile 
Brown  the  vocational  director  of  the  United 
Parents  Associations  of  New  York  City.  She 
happens  to  be  the  educational  director. 

THE  Jewish  Federation  of  St.  Louis,  which 
dates  from  1900  and  is  therefore  an  ancient 
of  the  federation  family,  has  chosen  Blanche 
Renard  as  its  new  executive  director  with 
Ferdinand  Bach  as  assistant.  Miss  Renard 
trails  an  imposing  queue  of  degrees  and  has 
had  wide  social-work  experience,  particularly 
in  medical  social  service. 

THE  New  York  Sociologists  who  fore- 
gather the  second  Saturday  in  each  month  for 
an  informal  luncheon  are  inviting  visitors 
with  sociological  leanings  to  join  them  when 
they  chance  to  be  in  the  city.  The  luncheons 
are  at  the  Town  Hall  Club,  123  West  43 
Street  at  one  o'clock.  At  the  first  one  of  the 
season  Prof.  Edward  Sapir  spoke  on  Person- 
ality and  Culture. 

THE  Westchester  County  Children's  Asso- 
ciation has  a  new  president,  Mrs.  John 
Tyssowski  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  who  succeeds  Mrs. 
Carroll  Dunham.  Carll  Tucker  of  Mt.  Kisco 
is  the  new  chairman  of  the  board. 


Child  Welfare 


Health 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA  —  C.  C.  Camera,  director,  130 
E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  A  league  of 
children's  agencies  and  institutions  to  secure  im- 
proved standards  and  methods  in  their  various 
fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other 
children's  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches,  fra- 
ternal orders  and  other  civic  groups  to  work  out 
worth-while  results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in 
which  they  are  interested. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE —  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To  improve 
child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct  investigation 
in  local  communities;  to  advise  on  administration ; 
to  furnish  information.  Annual  membership,  $2, 
$5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly  publica- 
tion, "The  American  Child." 


Foundation 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For    the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library,  Recre- 
ation, Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important 
results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION —  Alice  L.  Edwards,  executive 
secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home, 
school,  institution  and  community.  Publishes 
monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  office  of 
editor,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of 
business  manager,  101  East  20th  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation.  Playgrounds,  com- 
munity centers,  swimming  pools,  athletics,  music, 
drama,  camping,  home  play,  are  all  means  to 
this  end. 


Advertise  Your 
Wants  in  The  Survey 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
INC.  —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Purpose:  To 
teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  prevent  desti- 
tution, disease  and  social  deterioration;  to  amend 
laws  adverse  to  birth  control;  to  render  safe,  re- 
liable contraceptive  information  accessible  to  all 
married  persons.  Annual  membership,  $2.00  to 
$500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly),  $2.00 
per  year,  voluntary  contribution. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION —  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  edu- 
cation; to  combat  prostitution  and  sex  delin* 
quency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign 
against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organ- 
ization of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs. 
Annual  membership  dues  $2.00,  including 
monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr. William 
H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general 
director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and  other 
related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications  sent  on 
request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $3.00  a 
year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly, 
$1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR 
PUBLIC    HEALTH  NURSING 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Katharine 
Tucker,  R.N.,  General  Director.  Organized  to 
promote  public  health  nursing,  establish  stand- 
ards, offer  field  advisory  service,  collect  statistics 
and  information  on  current  practices.  Official 
monthly  magazine:  Public  Health  Nursing. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION      OF      BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  Eleanor 
P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York.  Studies  scientific  advances  in  medical  and 
pedagogical  knowledge  and  disseminates  prac- 
tical information  as  to  ways  of  preventing  blind- 
ness and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits, 
lantern  slides,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in 
sight-saving  projects  available  on  request. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSO- 
CIATION —  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  managing  director.  Pam- 
phlets of  methods  and  program  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  Publications  sold  and  distributed 
through  state  associations  in  every  state.  Journal 
of  the  Outdoor  Life,  popular  monthly  magazine, 
$2.00  a  year;  American  Review  of  Tuberculosis, 
medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year;  and  Monthly 
Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however  important,  does 
not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be  advertised  to 
advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and  Periodicals  column  of 
Survey  Graphic  and  Midmonthly. 

RATES:-75c  a  line  (actual) 
for  four  insertions. 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL    SERVICE,      INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  national, 
authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  New 
England  District  office  (for  social  work  only), 
270  Boylston,  Boston,  Mass.  National  office, 
130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Religious  Organizations 


THE  GIRLS'   FRIENDLY   SOCIETY   OF 

THE  U.  S.  A.  —  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  A  non-sectarian,  character-building 
organization  for  girls,  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Church. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—  Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Paist,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary;  Miss 
Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  organization  main- 
tains a  staff  of  secretaries  for  advisory  service  in 
relation  to  the  work  of  1,273  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  in 
the  United  States  with  industrial,  business, 
student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  colored  and 
younger  girls.  It  has  63  American  secretaries  at 
work  in  35  centers  in  12  countries  in  the  Orient, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Frank  J.  Bruno,  president,  St. 
Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight,  secretary,  82  N.  High 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an 
organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of  humani- 
tarian effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social 
service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual  convention  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  June  11-17, 
1933.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee 
of  five  dollars. 


Have  you  Property  to 
sell  or  rent? 

—  Cottages  to  rent  —  or  for  sale 
for  next  season? 

Advertise  in  the  CLASSIFIED 
SECTION  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
or  MIDMONTHLY. 

Rates:  30  cents  a  line, 
$4.20  per  inch 

For  further  information,  write  to 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
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112  East  19th  Street,  N.w  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Qist  of  It 

p  •  ^HE  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  has 
concluded  its  five  rears  of  research  with  a  report  and 
a  series  of  recommendations  that  may  well  rank  with 
•^  the  outstanding  medical  research  in  laboratories.  For 
this  body  of  forty-nine  physicians,  nones,  economists,  soci- 
ologists and  their  staff  set  out  to  devise  a  way  in  which  all  of 
us  mar  get  all  the  medical  and  health  services  we  need  at  a 
price  we  can  afford  to  pay.  The  outstanding  conclusion  was 

medical  services  should  be  organized  in  groups,  on  the 
one  hand;  and  that  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
organized  in  groups  and  pay  on  the  insurance  principle.  The 
final  meetings  of  the  Committee  are  being  held  as  this  issue  of 

-y  Graphic  is  in  press.  The  interpretation  of  its  work 
(page  619)  is  by  HAVEN  EMERSON,  MJX,  a  member  of  the 
executive  group  of  the  Committee, 

"CUNDAMENTAL  among  the  studies  made  by  the  Com- 
JL  mince  was  that  of  nine  thousand  families:  how  much  they 
paid,  and  for  what,  over  a  period  of  twelve  months.  There 
were  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  families  and  of  pocketbooks. 
They  paid  from  nothing  at  all  to  staggering  amounts,  as  for 
instance  the  family  with  an  income  of  $1200  and  a  doctor's 
bill  of  S  i  ooo.  Even  those  who  were  well-to-do  got  less  care 
than  they  needed,  and  it  was  a  soberingly  small  portion,  par- 
ticularly of  preventive  services,  that  went  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
-age  and  the  little  Averages.  The  report  is  interpreted 
(page  634)  by  MART  Ross  of  the  staff  of  Survey  Graphic. 
The  volumes  embodying  the  studies  of  the  Committee  are  to 
be  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  to  whan 
readers  may  write  for  publication  dates  and  prices. 

SINCE  be  established  The  American  City  in  1911,  HAROLD 
S.  BUTTENHEIM  has  been  pressing  steadily  for  better 
government  and  a  more  socialized  administration.  His  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  are  intensely  practical,  but  now  and  then 
he  takes  wing  for  a  flight  into  the  blue,  as  in  the  delightful 
•o  Pragmatia,  on  page  637,  where  the  advocates  of  the 


land  tax  and  the  advocates  of  the  sales  tax  had  it  out  at  the 
polls.  The  article  is  based  on  an  address  before  the  National 
Municipal  League,  where  it  made  a  great  hit. 

VJTIDESPREAD  interest  in  Gardner  Jackson's  article, 
W  Unknown  Soldiers,  in  the  July  Graphic,  led  us  to 
write  to  some  hundreds  of  relief  societies  and  committees, 
community  chests  and  the  like  to  find  out  what  became  of  the 
Bonus  Expeditionary  Force.  The  replies  to  our  inquiry  are 
woven  into  a  revealing  narrative  (page  640)  by  GERTRUDE 
SPRINGE*,  associate  editor. 

•"T"1  HE  most  significant  contribution  this  fall  to  the  states- 
JL  manship  of  dealing  with  unemployment  is  the  report  of 
the  Ohio  State  Commission  made  public  last  month,  and 
interpreted  in  this  issue  (page  643)  by  the  chairman,  WIL- 
LIAM M.  LEISERSON.  In  unofficial  life  Mr.  Leiserson  is  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Antioch  College,  but  be  has  a  genius 
for  combining  his  faculty  work  with  undertakings  in  the 
practical  world.  Back  in  the  days  of  The  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
he  was  one  of  the  postgraduate  students  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  brought  into  the  field 
to  appraise  labor  conditions  in  the  steel  district.  Thereafter, 
aside  from  his  academic  work  as  student  at  Madison  and 
Columbia  and  as  teacher  at  Toledo  and  Antioch,  he  has 
served  successively  as  expert  on  unemployment,  New  York 
Commission  on  Employers'  Liability  and  Unemployment; 
deputy  industrial  commissioner,  Wisconsin;  assistant  director 
research  investigation,  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions; consulting  expert,  Ohio  State  Council  of  Defense; 
-  Employment  Service;  chief,  division  of  labor  admini- 
stration, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor;  chairman,  Labor  Ad- 
justment Board,  clothing  industry  of  Rochester,  New  York ; 
chairman,  Board  of  Arbitration,  men's  clothing  industry  of 
New  York,  Baltimore  and  Chicago. 

NO  ONE  is  better  qualified  than  ARTHUR  C.  HOLDEN, 
member  of  several  committees  of  the  President's  Con- 
ference on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership,  and  one  of 
the  pioneer  advocates  of  the  principle  that  the  house  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  neighborhood  and  district,  to 
explode  the  fallacy  that  easy  credit  makes  for  sound  home 
ownership.  In  his  article  on  page  651  he  explains  why  the 
Joneses  were  fortunate  in  not  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
Browns,  and  outlines  a  method  of  home  financing  that  will 
not  result  in  wholesale  foreclosures  in  bad  times. 
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BY  PAUL  MANSHIP 


This  fine  group  is  one  of  four  medallions  on  the  pedestal  of  a  new  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 
was  created  by  a  distinguished  American  sculptor  and  dedicated  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  by  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation.  Lincoln  is  portrayed  as  a  youth;  the  pedestal  figures  present  attributes  of  the 
mature  man — charity,  justice,  fortitude,  patriotism.  It  is  a  notable  addition  to  American  public  statues 
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Medical  Care  for  All  of  Us 

The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  Reports 


By  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


^.-~  ^0\\Ci  wouldn't  be  interested?  Have  we  what  we 
£  I  I  ^^  need:  Can  we  afford  what  we  ought  to  haver 
^j  ^B  What  does  good  or  adequate  medical  care  con- 

W   -ist  of:  Is  there  a  job  for  all  of  us,  as  patients, 
^k  W    or  for  a  few  of  us,  as  doctors,  dentists,  nurses? 

^^*"^  What  are  the  facts?  What  do  they  mean? 
What  advice  is  offered  that  we  may  have  better  medical  care 
at  the  present  price,  or  that  what  we  now  buy  may  be  had  at  a 
less  cost,  or  that  what  the  sciences  and  arts  are  capable  of  giv- 
ing, and  we  of  using,  may  be  bought  even  though  the  cost  be 
higher? 

Should  the  profit  motive  be  taken  out  of  medical  care?  Will 
individual  competitive  personal  service  for  sick  and  well  meet 
the  ambitions  of  doctor  and  patient  in  the  next  fifty  years,  as  it 
seems  to  have  satisfied  the  desires  of  the  past  five  hundred? 
Can  we  safely  tamper  with  the  precious  qualities  of  the  best  we 
know  of  now,  for  the  sake  of  letting  organization,  mass  pro- 
duction, business  efficiency  and  communal  coordination  take 
their  fling  at  medicine?  Why  is  it  so  easy  for  Vermonters  to 

pay  $6  a  year  for  drugs      

and  so  hard  to  pay  $4  a 
year  for  hospital  care  or 
$6  a  year  for  doctors?  If 
a  person  is  poor  we  nurse 
and  care  for  him  in  sick- 
ness. If  a  county  is  poor 
or  a  city  or  state  is  poor 
shall  Uncle  Sam  help  the 
people  to  health? 


AFTER  a  five-year 
/A-  cn>  •;:  -<>me  fifty 
men  and  women, ; 
qualified  as  may  he,  have 
brought  forth  a  record  of 
events  unequalled  in  its 
revelations  of  the  care 
and  costs  of  medical  sci- 
ence and  art  in  the  using, 
by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Instead  of  demanding 
our  attention  to  each  of 


/.Y  THE  winter  of  1927-28  Survey  Graphic  broke  ground 
in  a  new  and  thorny  field  by  a  series  of  articles  by 
Michael  M.  Davis  on  the  costs  of  medical  care,  followed 
by  a  special  issue,  in  January  1930,  The  Cost  of  Health. 
Many  of  the  questions  then  raised  are  illuminated  or 
answered  by  dozens  of  studies  carried  on  during  the  past 
five  years  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care, 
representing  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  hospitals  and  phar- 
macists, economists  and  sociologists,  business  leaders  and 
the  general  public,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  H'ilbur,  secretary  of  the  interior.  The  Committee's 
conclusions  and  their  plan  to  bring  medical  care  within 
reach  of  everyone  by  organizingbotb  physicians  and  patients, 
are  here  discussed  by  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  associate  editor  of  Survey  Graphic,  for- 
mer health  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  and  now 
professor  of  public  health  practice  at  Columbia  University. 
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the  twenty-five  volumes  of  study  reports  already  available  this 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  has  concentrated  in 
two  terminal  volumes  the  substance  and  essence,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations that  evolve  from  the  facts. 

The  Summary  Volume  (The  Costs  of  Medical  Care — The 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Prevention  and  Care  of  Sickness),  is 
not  yet  in  our  hands  in  print  but  will  shortly  be  ready  for  refer- 
ence. Those  who  have  already  absorbed  its  most  concentrated 
facts  proclaim  its  merits,  and  give  abundant  credit  to  the  staff, 
really  a  graduate  faculty  of  economists  and  sociologists,  for 
rare  good  judgment  in  selecting  critical  fields  of  inquiry,  for 
analytical  and  industrious  pursuit  of  facts,  and  for  scholarship 
and  imagination  in  interpreting  and  presenting  conclusions. 

WHAT  thrills  us  at  the  moment,  however,  and  is  preg- 
nant with  hope  for  consecutive  effort  towards  accom- 
plishment throughout  the  nation,  is  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Committee  itself,  after  the  battle  of  opinions  is  over,  and  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  accomplishment  lie  revealed  to  an 
inert  and  generally  com- 
placent   although    com- 
plaining public. 

On  last  Tuesday 
night,  November  29,  a 
gesture  of  refined  publi- 
city gave  notice  that  the 
laity  who  are  the  patients, 
and  the  professions  who 
offer  the  care,  are  chal- 
lenged to  take  action,  if 
the  wealth  of  accumu- 
lated magic  now  classi- 
fied and  controlled  as  the 
science  and  art  of  medi- 
cine is  to  add  to  the  se- 
curity, fullness,  happiness 
and  content  of  life,  as 
they  have  already,  willy- 
nilly,  lengthened  the 
usual  duration  of  the  days 
of  man  and  his  whole 
family. 

The  present  situation 
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is  outlined  in  Chapter  One.  Science  has  been  a  pacemaker  too 
swift  for  the  lumbering  populace.  The  educational  lag  of  our 
people  is  nowhere  so  damaging  to  themselves  as  in  their  in- 
difference to  the  baffled  onrush  of  the  medical  sciences,  and 
their  contributing  practical  arts  of  personal  and  communal 
health  service. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  we,  the  120,000,000  odd  patients 
employ  more  than  a  million  of  our  fellows  to  guard  our  health 
and  give  us  care  in  sickness,  and  furthermore  that  we  invest 
somewhat  over  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  doctors, 
et  al.,  and  drugs,  to  that  end  each  year. 

Generosity  and  individual  ingenuity  in  redeeming  his  ailing 
fellow  have  characterized  the  private  practitioner  of  medicine, 
but  the  medical  and  associated  professions  have  found  them- 
selves but  ill  rewarded,  often  but  partially  used,  and  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  their  own  traditions,  and  of  the  barriers  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  which  hold  off  great  masses  of  those  people 
most  in  need  of  both  therapeutic  and  preventive  care. 

WHILE  the  summons  of  sickness  is  essentially  the  same, 
by  family  or  individual  index,  among  all  the  income 
levels  of  the  people,  families  with  $2000  a  year  or  less  receive 
significantly  less  medical  service  than  do  families  with  $5000 
a  year  or  over.  Even  the  wealthy  fail  to  use  the  services  they 
really  need. 

Comparing  what  people  should  have,  as  described  in  the 
volume,  Fundamentals  of  Good  Medical  Care,  not  ideal  or 
maximum,  but  of  a  good  standard  in  present-day  medical  opin- 
ion, with  what  they  either  ask  for  or  receive  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay,  we  find  a  sufficient  cause  of  criticism  of  the  patient  to 
justify  our  loading  him  with  a  good  share  of  blame.  He  seeks 
not  a  health  examination  commonly.  He  takes  a  chance  with 
his  wife's  health  in  her  pregnancy,  and  with  their  children 
when  susceptible  to  disease.  He  doses  himself  and  makes  his 
own  amateur  diagnosis,  to  say  nothing  of  his  inveterate  parsi- 
mony in  the  matter  of  health  work. 

Pain,  and  the  fear  of  death,  are  still  the  whip-lashes  that 
bring  patients  to  medical  attention.  Society  must  step  up  its 
sensitivity  to  science  before  it  will  be  found  crowding  the  bar- 
gain counters  of  health. 

With  the  record  of  spending  thirty  dollars  apiece  for  sickness 
and  thirty-one  cents  for  health  each  year  we  convict  ourselves 
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MEDICINES 
What  each  of  us  spends  on  drugs  and  public  health 


The  nurses'  pay  envelopes  over  their  years  of  service 

of  pittance  policies  in  the  great  industry  of  self-protection  and 
survival.  Out  of  a  grand  total  of  ninety-four  billions  of  na- 
tional income  the  use  of  less  than  4  percent  to  learn  a  way  of 
healthy  life  seems  not  unreasonable,  and  doubtless  the  share 
would  be  enough  if  we  spent  it  wisely. 

THE  dilemma  of  first  magnitude  is  the  inevitable  unex- 
pectedness of  illness  and  its  indifference  to  personal  in- 
equality of  patients'  income.  With  half  of  the  family  incomes 
of  the  United  States  falling  at  $2000  a  year  or  below,  and  one 
quarter  at  $1400  or  less,  and  with  annual  per  capita  incomes 
in  normal  times  in  eight  of  our  states  falling  below  $400,  we 
are  driven  to  seek  a  way  of  spreading  the  risk  of  incalculable 
sickness  over  groups  of  men  and  days,  over  families  and  years, 
so  that  the  weight  of  physical  suffering  will  not  be  supple- 
mented by  the  burden  of  debt. 

Each  element  in  the  costs  of  medical  care  must  be  equalized 
in  its  distribution  if  we  are  to  progress,  and  the  cost  of  physician, 
hospital,  nurse  and  dentist  must  each  be  included  in  any  plan 
for  spread,  lest  the  uncanny  haphazardness  of  sickness  upset  the 
family  budget.  One  third  of  all  physicians  in  private  practice, 
i.  e.,  your  own  family  doctors,  had  in  the  banner  year  of  1929 
net  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $2500,  and  this  in  spite  of  an 
investment  of  time  and  money  in  their  education  exceeding 
that  of  any  profession,  and  of  compliance  with  more  rigorous 
specifications  for  their  state  licensure  than  any  other  occupied 
persons  must  meet.  For  every  physician  with  a  net  income  of 
$10,000  there  are  two  who  receive  less  than  $2500  a  year. 
Profiteering  or  racketeering  by  physicians  are  not  found  to  be 
elements  of  unreasonable  medical  costs,  except  where  there 
are  disproportional  profits  of  specialization,  and  the  splitting  of 
fees  between  family  physician  and  operating  surgeon. 

To  offset  the  selfishness  or  deception  of  the  few  is  the  gross 
aggregate  of  voluntary  free  service  by  physicians,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  of  greater  value  in  terms  of  money  than  all  volun- 
tary contributions  for  medical  care  from  all  other  sources. 

Of  the  nearly  six  billions  invested  in  medical,  dental  and 
hospital  equipment  almost  one  billion  is  that  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  in  their  own,  and  three  and  a  half  billion  is 
that  of  the  public  in  hospitals  and  the  like,  without  expectation 
of  financial  return.  It  is  upon  the  close  partnership  between  the 
medically  investing  public  and  the  practitioners  of  medical  care 
in  the  building  and  operating  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  that 
the  Committee  proposes  the  erection  of  a  communal  organiza- 
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tion  differing  essentially  in  management  and  financial  base 
from  the  obligator)'  insurance  systems  of  Western  Europe. 

Apparently  at  least  ten  million  people  a  year  could  be  pro- 
vided with  excellent  and  theoretically  wholly  adequate  medical 
care  for  the  sum  now  wasted  by  the  self-drug-dosers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  gullible  drinkers  of  advertised 
and  proprietary  nostrums.  This  waste  would  largely  cease  if  all 

iical  essentials  were  available,  and  only  these  were  pro- 
vided, through  the  hospital  dispensary  and  by  physicians  of  the 

atry  attached  to  hospitals,  as  at  least  two  thirds  of  them  are 
at  present.  It  costs  less  than  a  dollar  a  year  to  provide  each 
member  of  our  college  communities  with  his  medicaments  for 

.ir.  Why  does  the  less  well-advised  populace  place  its  six 
dollars  a  year  per  capita  on  a  gamble  with  patent  medicines? 

to  thirty  dollars  a  year  if  subscribed  annually 
person  of  groups  of  five  thousand  or  more  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  and  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  central  medical 
.  ice  organized  by  responsible  and  highly  qualified  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  nurses,  would  quite  certainly  command  a 
quality  and  quantity  of  all  necessary  medical  and  associated 
care  beyond  the  experience  of  any  such  group  in  this  country 
now,  and  far  beyond  the  programs  of  any  existing  treatment 
or  preventive  institution  at  present,  whether  public  or  private, 
.i  matter  of  fact  perhaps  the  most  asocial  part  of  our 
nation,  the  United  States  Army,  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  expert  judgment  of  its  consulting  surgeon 
and  physician  provided  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  a  quality 
and  amount  of  medical  care  that  more  nearly  meets  modern 
ideals  for  people  of  all  economic  groups  than  the  most  so- 
cialized of  nations  has  attained  anywhere  overseas.  If  possible 
for  the  army  at  :i  cost  of  $30  why  not  practicable  for  the  rest 
of  us  at  $36: 

CHAPTER  two  outlines  the  six  essentials  of  a  satisfactory 
medical  program. 

1 .  A  safe-guarding  of  the  quality  of  medical  service  while  retain- 
ing the  essential  personal  relationship  between  doctor  and  patient. 

2.  Provision  for  development  of  such  preventive  and  therapeutic 
services  in  kind  and  amount  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  all,  and  not 
merely  their  present  effective  demands. 

;.  Pr<>'.  -sion  of  services  which  the  people  can  and  will  pay  for 
through  individual  or  collective  resources. 

4.  Increase  in  the  application  of  prevention,  not  only  through 
medical  care  of  the  individual  and  in  the  family,  but  by  well- 
organized  and  supported  public-health  sen-ices. 


5.  Direction  of  people  in  the  selection  of  competent  practi- 
tioners, and  towards  suitable  facilities  for  medical  care. 

6.  Adequate  and  assured  payment  to  individuals  and  agencies 
providing  the  care. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  goal  we  are  advised  to: 

Develop  organized  groups  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and 
their  necessary  colleagues  of  the  laboratory  and  social  sciences  for 
the  delivery  of  service  from  a  hospital  as  the  central  institution  ; 

Distribute  over  periods  of  time  and  groups  of  persons  the  costs 
of  such  sen-ice; 

Create  local  and  state  planning  boards  to  make  effective  the  de- 
mand for  sen-ices,  and  the  common  facilities  to  meet  them. 

The  hazards  of  corporate  domination  of  medical  groups, 
the  determination  of  the  medical  profession  to  exclude  profit- 
earning  lay  groups  from  the  field  of  medical  care  are  accepted 
as  determining  limitations  to  be  put  upon  any  project  such  as 
a  community  medical  servke  station  or  base  hospital. 

And  again  the  pitfalls  of  compensating  allowances  to  the 
sick  are  clearly  recognized,  to  the  point  of  advising  a  complete 
separation  of  any  certification  of  illness  for  purposes  of  cash 
benefits  from  a  service  for  sickness  and  health.  Cash  allow- 
ances to  keep  the  family  going  while  the  wage  earner  recovers 
from  sickness  are  needed,  and  keenly  desired  by  him  and  his 
household,  and  must  be  in  some  way  provided,  but  diagnosis  of 
disease  and  its  treatment  suffer  when  the  physician's  opinion 
is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  those  who  see  profit  in  a  prolonged 
duration  of  certified  disability. 

The  intervention  of  insurance  companies  is  not  advised  and 
should  be  opposed  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  of  independ- 
ence of  professional  leadership  in  policies  of  medical  care. 

Tax  funds  which  now  meet  about  14  percent  of  our  an- 
nual bill  for  medical  care  wfll  doubtless  have  to  be  increased, 
particularly  where  adjacent  communities  within  the  state  or 
county  show  wide  differences  in  income  levels  or  resources. 


*H  AFTER  three  deals  with  the  Committee's  conception 
of  an  adequate  type  of  medical  organization  to  provide  a 
complete  service,  and  an  effective  method  of  paying  for  it. 

Almost  enough  to  achieve  this  is  now  being  spent.  But  slight 
increases  in  personnel  are  needed.  The  net  increase  in  cost, 
once  the  present  wastes  in  useless  self-medication  and  indi- 
vidualistic duplication  of  equipment  are  cut  out,  will  be  no 
more  than  the  expected  increase  in  national  income  within  the 
next  twenty  years  can  readily  absorb. 


ISOOMOMOI 


Medical  Monty:  Left,  hospital  service,  public  and  prhate.  Mental  hospitals  account  for  "a  large  part"  of  the  go-ernmental 

share.  Center,  costs  of  medical  care  to  28 '/_f  families  with  incomes  from  $1200  to  $2000.  Cher  one  quarter  of  them  paid  from 

$60  to  $250.  Right,  how  our  medical  dollar  was  spent  in  1929.  The  total  bill  for  the  year  was  $3,647,000,000 
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Social  Medicine 

MEDICINE  is  not  an  abstract  body  of  knowledge  used 
only  in  a  laboratory.  It  is  a  living,  developing  science 
and  art  applied  to,  for  and  by  human  beings  and  subject  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  human  character.  It  is  a  social  as  well  as 
a  biological  science,  and  it  has  economic,  psychological  and 
sociological  relationships.  The  effects  on  physical  and  mental 
health  of  mass  unemployment,  under-nutrition  and  poor 
housing  should  be  studied  by  medical  schools  and  form  a  part 
of  medical  instruction.  The  social  background  and  inter- 
relations of  medicine  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  medical 
education  as  the  chemical,  bacteriological  and  physical  back- 
grounds, and  the  point  of  view  which  regards  medicine  as  a 
social  science  should  permeate  the  entire  professional  training. 


Every  city  or  reasonably  coherent  suburban  community  of 
fifteen  thousand  population  or  over  can  support  a  non-profit 
medical  service  center,  essentially  a  general  hospital  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Personal  relationship  will  be  maintained  even 
though  all  the  local  practitioners  use  the  hospital  for  up-  as 
well  as  for  bed-patients.  Visiting  nursing  will  tie  in  with  the 
hospital,  and  dentistry  will  be  accommodated  like  any  other 
medical  speciality. 

All  but  the  care  of  the  mentally  sick  and  the  tuberculous 
would  be  provided  through  this  center,  including  social  service 
and  necessary  medical  supplies.  Probably  not  more  than  a 
maximum  of  200,000  people  could  be  cared  for  through  such 
a  center  and  perhaps  I  OO,OOO  would  prove  to  be  the  optimum 
unit,  using  as  it  would  a  500-bed  hospital  and  fifty  visiting 
nurses.  Prevention  and  treatment,  surgical  specialties  and 
educational  guidance  in  health  would  be  offered  under  such  a 
scheme  on  a  family  or  personal  fee  basis  per  annum,  either  uni- 
form or  adjusted  to  income.  The  care  of  those  not  able  to  pay 
their  share  would  be  met  from  tax  funds  as  at  present,  by 
arrangements  of  a  contractual  nature  with  the  center,  such  as 
prevail  in  many  a  city  East  and  West  today. 

It  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  proposal  and  the  altered 
basis  for  financial  support  alone  which  distinguish  it  to  any  im- 
portant degree  from  the  nature  of  activities  carried  on  by  many 
of  our  voluntary  general  hospitals,  and  even  by  some  of  our 
present-day  tax-supported  city  hospitals. 

As  much  as  seventy  million  of  our  present  population  in  or 
within  twenty  miles  of  our  cities  could  with  but  relatively  sim- 
ple adjustments  of  control,  professional  and  financial,  be 
served  by  the  development  of  hospitals  operated  on  a  basis 
familiar  to  Americans  throughout  the  states. 

Branch  hospitals  or  service  stations  in  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas,  organically  and  professionally  related  to  appropri- 
ate urban  centers  with  specialist  facilities  available,  would  reach 
another  forty  million  people,  especially  if  traveling  clinics  so 
successfully  developed  by  state  and  county  health  departments 
for  tuberculosis,  cancer  and  mental  disease  are  used  to  reach 
distant  groups. 

REMEMBER  that  1 16,000  of  the  142,000  active  doctors 
in  medical  practice  are  now  associated  with  hospitals  in 
one  or  more  capacities,  and  a  thousand  of  the  hospitals  already 
provide  offices  where  some  forty-five  hundred  physicians  may 
diagnose  and  advise  their  private  patients  not  bedridden. 

More  and  more  all  medical  policies  and  standards  are  left 
to  the  medical  staff,  and  to  an  increasing  extent  the  lay  board 
carries  the  full  financial  responsibility.  The  patient  is  still  un- 
represented in  the  formation  of  policies  and  in  determining 


bases  for  payment,  scope  of  care  needed,  and  in  demands  for 
the  modern  prevention  of  disease  and  health  promotion. 

Property  control,  professional  standards,  patient  demand, 
each  has  its  legitimate  rights,  powers  and  obligations  which 
must  in  common  equity  be  considered  when  a  stable  plan  for 
medical  care  of  a  community  is  adopted.  Middlemen,  insur- 
ance brokers,  agents  of  promotion  and  sales  control  by  either 
trustees,  doctors  or  patients  are  equally  undesirable  and  un- 
necessary, as  well  as  costly. 

Depending  upon  the  effective  demand  for  some  or  all  of 
the  desirable  elements  of  a  complete  medical  service  for  sick 
and  well,  and  upon  local  costs  of  living  and  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  the  annual  individual 
payment  should  fall  between  twenty  and  forty  dollars  a  year, 
and  this  might  be  met  wholly  by  monthly  or  more  frequently 
by  voluntary  assessments,  i.e.,  insurance  in  full,  or  by  tax  funds 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  as  for  police  and  fire  protection,  or  by 
both  on  some  equitable  sharing  of  costs,  the  last  being  a  method 
of  choice  most  nearly  in  keeping  with  American  custom  and 
social  development. 

Such  a  program  for  care  and  payment  should  replace  sup- 
port of  cults,  stop  fee  splitting,  cut  out  most  patent  medicine 
waste,  and  bring  competent  care  in  reach  of  those  who  need  it. 

CHAPTER  four  describes  some  twenty-four  varieties  of 
experiments  under  assorted  sponsorships  now  on  trial  in 
the  United  States,  and  reviews  the  major  efforts  to  bring  mod- 
ern medicine  to  the  multitude  in  England,  Germany,  Den- 
mark and  France. 

Three  projects  are  in  full  career  under  physician  auspices, 
the  Care  of  Indigents  by  County  Medical  Societies,  Joint  Use 
of  Professional  Personnel  and  Equipment,  and  Private  Group 
Clinics,  the  latter  only  being  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  permit 
of  details  of  study.  In  group  clinics  such  savings  in  cost  as  de- 
velop go  mostly  to  more  medical  income,  rather  than  to  service 
betterment,  or  to  reduction  in  patient  payments. 

The  consumer  has  developed  four  service  types,  under 
Workmen's  Compensation,  medical  care  organized  by  em- 
ployers, by  employes,  and  by  the  two  jointly.  Communities 
aided  by  medical  participation  have  sponsored  eleven  different 
types  of  medical  service  agency:  the  moderate-rate  hospital; 
pay  clinics;  private  office  practice  in  hospitals;  visiting  nursing; 
nurse  midwives;  nurse  attendants;  government  health  serv- 
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ices;  tax  supported  or  subsidized  rural  physicians;  insurance 
for  high  cost  or  hospital  illness;  university  medical  services; 
health,  hospital,  and  nursing  councils. 

In  one  type  of  service  of  joint  supervision,  consumer  or  pa- 
tient groups  have  combined  with  the  professionals,  the  periodic 
payment  group  clinic.  Commercial  sponsorship  has  developed 
the  system  of  instalment  payment  through  loan  companies, 
"health  insurance"  through  insurance  companies  and  medical 
benefit  corporations  operated  for  profit. 

nent  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  served  and  the  servers 
is  evident.  Some  plans  arc  selfish,  others  unsound  in  principle 
and  weak  in  practice.  A  few  promise  to  endure  because  of  in- 
herent worth.  The  best  wherever  found  can  well  become  pan 
c  central  service  plan  as  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

TUt  concluding  chapter  elaborates  upon  the  five  recom- 
mendations by  which  the  industry,  reasonableness,  im- 
agination and  courage  of  the  Committee  will  in  the  end  be 
judged  by  patients  and  doctors,  who  as  Kipling  has  told  us 
make  up  our  entire  contemporary  cosmos.  In  summary: 
i .  The  medical  care  we  need  at  a  cost  we  can  afford: 

.  problem  not  barriered  by  man's  biology,  and  hence  soluble: 
j.  The  solution  varying  with  the  human  factors  from  town  to 
.  and  no  one  claimed  as  panacea  for  all: 

4.  A  goal  transcending  institutions  or  traditions,  an  aim  superior 
to  organization: 

5.  Recommendations  qualified  in  scope  and  urgency,  for  city 
and  county,  for  now  and  the  future: 

6.  Action  immediate  and  eventual: 

.  rowth  of  plans  out  of  American  experience  and  social  con- 
cept, rather  than  imitation  or  adoption  of  foreign  forms: 

8.  Contemporary  depression  no  excuse  for  craven  thinking  for 
the  future: 

9.  Inseparable   interests  of  patient  and   physician  compelling 
mutual  consideration  and  highest  ethics  for  sake  of  both: 

10.  Pragmatism  not  dogmatism  the  slogan  of  evolutionary  re- 
form. 

All  the  recommendations  arc  obviously  built  upon  existing 
institutions  and  practices,  whose  personnel  and  functions 
are  to  be  incorporated  more  effectively  by  concentration  of 
resources  and  expansion  of  usefulness  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  people  and  the  highest  practical  level  of  quality  of 
care. 

An  illuminating  personal  statement  by  Prof.  Walton 
Hamilton  of  the  Committee  is  added,  not  in  antipathy  to  the 
nmirtee's  report,  but  as  a  challenge  of  strongly  held  ideals, 
and  an  individual  and  rugged  philosophy  based  on  an  histori- 
cal approach  to  the  subject  of  medical  care. 

Edgar  Sydenstricker  explained  his  unwillingness  to  sign  the 
report  by  his  opinion  that  it  does  not  deal  adequately  with  the 
fundamental  economic  question  which  the  Committee  as  he 
understood  it  was  formed  primarily  to  study  and  consider. 

A  half  dozen  physicians,  more  imbued  than  the  rest  of  the 
medical  members  of  the  Committee  with  the  present  excel- 
lencies of  private  family  practke,  present  a  minority  report 
ch  rings  with  resentment,  and  overflows  with  ambitious 
and  unverified  claims  of  accomplishment  and  promises  of  fu- 
ture progress.  Stung  with  even  the  gentlest  implications  of 
medical  inertia  and  lack  of  effective  leadership,  and  registering 
radical  opposition  to  the  first  three  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  they  object  to  the  proposed  medical  service  center 
as  a  probable  creator  of  medical  hierarchies,  obstruction  to  free 
competition,  cause  of  greater  cost  to  patients,  and  destroyer  of 
the  personal  relationship  between  patient  and  physician. 

They  offer  seven  recommendations  of  their  own  for  good 
measure  and  advice: 

i.  That   government  competition   in  the  practice  of  medicine  be 


Recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care 

IThc  Committee  recommends  that  medical  service,  both 
•  preventive  and  therapeutic,  should  be  furnished  largely 
by  organized  groups  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharma- 
cists and  other  associated  personnel.  Such  groups  should  be 
organized,  preferably  around  a  hospital,  for  rendering  com- 
plete home,  office  and  hospital  care.  The  form  of  organization 
should  encourage  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  and  the 
development  or  preservation  of  a  personal  relation  between 
patient  and  physician. 

2  The  Committee  recommends  the  extension  of  all  basic 
•  public-health  services — whether  provided  by  govern- 
mental or  non-governmental  agencies — so  that  they  will  be 
available  to  the  entire  population  according  to  its  needs.  This 
extension  requires  primarily  increased  financial  support  for 
official  health  departments  and  full-time  trained  health  offi- 
cers whose  tenure  is  dependent  only  upon  professional  and 
administrative  competence. 

3  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  costs  of  medical 
•  care  be  placed  on  a  group  payment  basis,  through  the  use 
of  insurance,  through  the  use  of  taxation,  or  through  the  use 
of  both  these  methods.  This  is  not  meant  to  preclude  the 
continuation  of  medical  service  provided  on  an  individual  fee 
basis  for  those  who  prefer  the  present  method.  Cash  benefits, 
i.e.,  compensation  for  wage-loss  due  to  illness,  if  and  when 
provided,  should  be  separate  from  medical  sen-ices. 

4    The  Committee  recommends  that  the  study,  evaluation 
•  and  coordination  of  medical  service  be  considered  im- 
portant functions  for  every  state  and  local  community,  that 
agencies  be  formed  to  exercise  these  functions,  and  that  the 
coordination  of  rural  with  urban  services  receive  special  care. 

5  In  the  field  of  professional  education  the  Committee 
•  makes  the  following  recommendations:  (a)  That  the 
training  of  physicians  give  increasing  emphasis  to  the  teach- 
ing of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease;  that  more  effec- 
tive efforts  be  made  to  provide  trained  health  officers; 
that  the  social  aspects  of  medical  practice  receive  greater  at- 
tention ;  that  specialties  be  restricted  to  those  specially  quali- 
fied; and  that  postgraduate  educational  opportunities  be 
increased;  (b)  that  dental  students  receive  a  broader  educa- 
tional background;  (c)  that  pharmaceutical  education  place 
more  stress  on  the  pharmacist's  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  public  service;  (d)  that  nursing  education  be 
thoroughly  remoulded  to  provide  well-educated  and  well- 
qualified  registered  nurses;  (e)  that  less  thoroughly  trained 
but  competent  nursing  aids  or  attendants  be  provided;  (f) 
that  adequate  training  for  nurse-midwives  be  provided;  and 
(g)  that  opportunities  be  offered  for  the  systematic  training 
of  hospital  and  clinic  administrators. 


discontinued  and  that  its  activities  be  restricted  (a)  to  the  care  of  the 
indigent  and  of  thofe  patients  with  diseases  which  can  be  cared  for 
only  in  governmental  institutions;  (b)  to  the  promotion  of  public 
health ;  (c)  to  the  support  of  the  medical  departments  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  other  government  services 
which  cannot  because  of  their  nature  or  location  be  served  by  the 
general  medical  profession;  and  (d)  to  the  care  of  veterans  suffering 
from  bona  fide  service-connected  disabilities  and  diseases,  except  in  the 
case  of  tuberculosis  and  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

i.  That  government  care  of  the  indigent  be  expanded  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  relieving  the  medical  profession  of  this  burden. 

3.  That  the  study,  evaluation  and  coordination  of  medical  service 
be  considered  important  functions  for  every  state  and  local  community, 
that  agencies  be  formed  to  exercise  these  functions,  and  that  the  coordi- 
nation of  rural  with  urban  services  receive  special  attention.  [Agrees 
with  the  Committee's  recommendation  4.]  (Continued  on  fagt  659) 
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GHEY  would  have  made  a  town  about  the  size  of 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  or  Quincy,  Illinois, 
these  thirty-nine  thousand  Americans  whose 
bills  for  health  and  sickness  through  a  year 
were  gathered  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care.  They  were  not  collected 
in  one  town,  however,  but  scattered  through  130  communities 
in  seventeen  states,  some  in  the  cities,  some  in  towns  or  villages, 
some  in  homes  up  dirt  roads  in  remote  country  districts.  In 
family  income  they  ranged  much  as  do  American  families  in 
general,  from  people  with  only  the  barest  necessities  to  those 
with  $10,000  and  upward  a  year;  in  ages  from  the  newborn 
to  grandparents.  Records  from  each  of  the  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand families  covered  a  twelve-month  period,  and  the  time 
included  in  just  proportions  both  the  good  years  of  1928-9 
and  the  lean  ones  following.  Except  for  the  fact  that  no  Negro 
families  were  included  these  records  are  a  true  cross-section 
showing  how  illness  hits  the  American  family  pocketbook. 

Introducing  the  "Average"  Family 

CL  The    hypothetical    average    family    that 

mfL  emerges  from  the  statistics  had  4.4  mem- 

^IVj  bers  and  an  income  of  $2605  a  year.  The 
i  i\  M  family  had  3.8  illnesses  during  the  year  or 
I  \J1  about  four  fifths  of  an  illness  per  person. 
(An  illness  was  defined  as  any  disorder 
which  incapacitated  a  person  wholly  or  partially  for  as  much 
as  a  day  or  any  experience  for  which  medical  service  was  re- 
ceived or  for  which  drugs  were  purchased  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  fifty  cents.)  The  average  member  of  the  average  family 
spent  three  and  a  half  days  in  bed  during  a  year  because  of 
illness;  the  housewife  "lost"  8.3  days,  the  school  children  six 
apiece.  A  third  of  all  the  illnesses  were  coughs  and  colds;  the 
next  most  important  in  number,  accidents  and  minor  digestive 
upsets.  One  illness  in  fourteen  required  a  stay  in  the  hospital. 
The  average  family  found  illness  was  twice  as  common  at  its 

peak  in  the  winter  (De-       

cember  in  the  South, 
January  and  February  in 
the  North)  as  at  its  low 
point  in  summer.  It  was 
most  frequent  among  the 
babies  and  young  chil- 
dren of  the  family,  least 
common  among  young 
people  between  1 5  and 
19.  At  all  ages  above  15 
girls  and  women  were  ill 
more  often  than  men. 

This  average  family 
incurred  sickness  bills  of 
$  1 08 . 1 4  in  a  year,  a  little 
more  than  4  percent  of 
their  income:  $43.05  of 
this  was  for  the  services 
of  doctors,  a  third  of  it 


~\TEARLT  9000  families  and  their  account  books 
-L  V  went  into  the  making  of  the  most  vivid  and  conclu- 
sive story  yet  told  of  the  place  of  sickness  in  American 
family  budgets,  a  study  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care  with  the  aid  of  the  many  generous 
nurses  who  volunteered  their  time  to  visit  the  homes  of 
health  officers  and  agencies,  physicians,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  families  themselves.  The 
Committee1  s  findings  have  just  been  released  in  the  volume 
on  which  this  article  is  based:  The  Incidence  of  Illness  and 
Receipt  and  Cost  of  Medical  Care  Among  Representative 
Families,  by  I.  S.  Falk,  Margaret  C.  Klem,  and  Nathan 
Sinai:  University  of  Chicago  Press;  Publication  No.  26 
of  The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care. 
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for  surgeons;  $19.98  for  the  dentist;  $14.09  for  hospitals, 
$  1 3.96  for  drugs  and  medicine,  $8.80  for  nurses,  and  the  rest 
for  glasses,  "secondary  and  sectarian  practitioners"  (mental 
healers,  chiropodists,  midwives,  and  so  on)  and  all  other  costs. 
Their  payments  for  medical  expenses  during  a  year  amounted 
to  96.8  percent  of  their  bills. 

Some  Things  that  Averages  Conceal 

Needless  to  say  this  picture  of  the  hypothetical 
average  conceals  more  than  it  reveals  the 
problems  that  hit  the  families  one  by  one.  The 
essence  of  sickness  is  that  its  burdens  fall  un- 
evenly, usually  without  warning  and  without 
escape.  During  the  year  of  study  nearly  half 
of  the  people  of  the  survey  reported  no  illness  at  all.  (This  does 
not  mean  necessarily  that  they  had  no  condition  that  needed 
care.)  A  further  third  had  one  illness,  one  in  seven  had  two 
illnesses,  and  one  in  fourteen  three  illnesses  or  more.  The 
amount  and  kind  of  illness  that  hit  a  particular  family  in  any 
given  year  will  naturally  make  wide  differences  in  their  bills. 
Costs  vary  also  according  to  the  place  where  the  family  lives; 
while  the  average  for  the  whole  group  was  $108.14  a  year,  in 
the  large  cities  the  average  was  $148.84  and  in  the  small  towns 
and  rural  districts,  $78.64.  In  any  particular  community,  bills 
vary  according  to  the  family's  income.  In  the  large  city,  for 
example,  the  average  yearly  cost  was  $77.64  for  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1200  income  and  $551.09  for  those 
with  $10,000  and  more;  corresponding  figures  for  the  small 
town  and  country  are  $44.18  and  $390.25.  Typically  in  the 
small  place  incomes  are  lower  than  in  the  large  cities ;  even  so 
the  percentage  of  the  family  income  that  went  to  medical  bills 
is  somewhat  higher  in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  4.3  per- 
cent for  cities  of  100,000  and  more  in  contrast  to  3.8  in  places 
of  less  than  5000.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  high  propor- 
tions of  income  paid  out  by  the  poorest  city  families,  whose 
medical  expenditures  average  8.2  percent  of  family  income  in 

contrast  to  city  families 

with  $5000  and  more 
whose  expenditures  came 
to  just  over  4  percent. 

Breaking  down  the 
average  still  further  for 
either  rich  or  poor,  city 
or  country  people,  one 
comes  to  the  appalling 
individual  stories.  There 
were  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $  1 200 
who  had  bills  of  more 
than  $1000.  Charges 
totalling  more  than 
$  I  ooo,  in  fact,  faced  two 
families  out  of  every 
hundred  in  the  large 
cities,  one  family  in  a 
hundred  in  the  medium- 
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sized  cities,  and  one  in  two  hundred  in  the  villages  and  country . 
The  elephant's  share  of  the  burden  of  medical  costs  was  car- 
ried by  the  few  unlucky  ones.  Only  one  family  in  ten  had 
charges  of  $250  or  more,  but  their  bills  made  up  41  percent 
of  the  total  incurred  by  all  the  families.  Only  one  family  in 
twenty-fire  had  charges  of  $500  and  upwards:  but  their  ag- 
gregate burden  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  At  one  extreme, 
58  out  of  I OO  families  had  bills  of  $24,  while  at  the  other  about 
4  out  of  I  OO  had  bills  of  $804.  As  the  report  points  out,  "The 
problems  of  the  costs  of  medical  care  are  rarely  concerned  with 
the  ability  of  the  family  to  meet  the  average  cost.  The  diffi- 
culties are  ordinarily  concerned  with  the  ability  to  pay  for  un- 
usually frequent  or  unusually  expensive  illness — especially 
when  illness  strikes  the  wage-earner."  High  as  they  are  in  the 
unlucky  cases  the  figures  above  show  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
burden  that  illness  of  a  wage-earner  puts  upon  the  family. 

What  They  Got  For  Their  Money 

In  cityand 
country,  among 
families  with 
small  income 
and  with  large, 
practically  all 
bought  drugs  and  medicines  during  the  course  of  a  year. 
Nearly  all  used  the  services  of  a  physician  for  some  one  of  their 
members,  the  percentages  in  this  case  running  upward  from 
ercent  of  the  poorest  families  in  the  large  cities  to  I  oo  per- 
cent of  the  wealthiest  town  and  country  families.  From  1 5  to 
'  percent  of  the  families  made  some  use  of  hospitals,  the 
figures  being  higher  in  general  in  the  large  and  middle-sized 
cities  than  in  the  smaller  places  where  hospitals  may  be  less  ac- 
cessible and  where  homes  are  more  expansive.  In  the  large 
cities  more  of  the  very  poor  got  more  hospital  care  than  the 
poor  or  the  moderately  well-to-do,  but  not  as  many  as  among 
families  with  incomes  of  $5000  and  upward.  In  the  small 
places  fewer  of  the  poor  had  care  than  those  further  up  the 
economic  ladder.  The  report  comments  that  the  claim  often 
is  made  that  medical  care  has  been  provided  for  the  poor  but 
that  the  facts  show  that  while  they  may  get  it  in  large  cities 
— especially  in  the  form  of  hospital  care,  there  still  is  a  lack  of 
hospital  as  of  other  care  in  the  country.  Nearly  one  family  in 
five  had  some  nursing  care  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Here  again 
the  families  with  less  than  $  1 200  a  year  fared  better  in  the  big 
and  middle-sized  cities  than  those  with  incomes  of  $2000, 
$3000  or  even  $5000.  In  fact,  in  the  middle  cities  the  nursing 
care  went  to  a  larger  percentage  of  the  poorest  families  than 
of  the  richest.  These  figures  reflect  the  use  of  free  visiting  nurse 
>ce  in  the  cities;  when  free  visiting  nursing  is  excluded,  the 
range  of  those  who  had  nursing  is  from  one  family  in  twenty- 
five  among  the  very  poor  to  one  family  in  three  of  the  rich. 
Dentistry  likewise  was  used  more  commonly  in  the  large  cities 
than  in  small  places  and  by  the  rich  than  the  poor.  From  60  to 
70  percent  of  the  poorest  families  had  no  dental  service  for  any 
member  of  the  family,  and  from  o  to  10  percent  of  the  richest. 

Some  Got  One  Third  of  a  Doctor 

In  another  study  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  what 
may  be  considered  good  medical  service.  (The 
Fundamentals  of  Good  Medical  Care,  by  Roger 
5  I.  Lee,  Lewis  W.Jones  and  Barbara  Jones.  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press.)  Measured  by  the 
careful  standards  set  by  the  study,  it  becomes  evident  that  not 
even  the  richest  group  of  families  got  adequate  medical  service. 


The  standard  finds,  for  example,  that  such  a  group  as  this 
study  includes  needs  nearly  two  and  one  half  times  as  many 
physicians'  visits  as  these  families  actually  had,  nearly  twice  as 
many  days  of  hospital  care.  The  degree  of  lack  went  up  as  the 
income  went  down :  those  in  the  lowest  group  had  only  one 
third  as  many  physicians'  visits  as  the  standard  finds  necessary; 
those  in  the  highest,  four  fifths  as  many.  The  Fundamentals 
study  assumes  that  all  persons  three  years  of  age  and  over  shall 
receive  some  dental  attention,  but  in  the  actual  families  only 
one  out  of  five  saw  a  dentist  during  the  course  of  a  year — the 
ratios  varying  by  economic  groups  from  one  out  of  eight  among 
the  poorest  to  three  out  of  five  for  the  richest.  For  adequate 
maternity  care  the  Fundamentals  study  shows  a  standard  of 
approximately  twenty  prenatal  and  postnatal  visits  for  each 
maternity  case :  in  this  actual  experience,  the  poorest  averaged 
seven,  the  wealthiest  thirteen. 

Whether  or  not  a  family  gets  good  medical  care  depends  on 
a  number  of  questions:  Do  they  know  what  it  is?  Can  they 
find  it  in  their  community?  Do  they  want  it?  Can  they  pay  for 
it?  All  of  these  factors  entered  into  the  story  of  the  nine 
thousand  families.  The  lesser  amounts  of  hospital  care  and 
nursing  service  in  the  country  districts  probably  measured 
actual  lack  of  hospitals  and  nurses  as  well  as  differing  needs. 
When  it  came  to  preventive  medicine,  the  families  in  all  the 
communities  showed  a  distinct  lack  of  knowledge  or  interest 
or  means  or  all  three.  Only  a  penny  and  a  half  of  each  dollar 
of  medical  charges  went  for  periodic  health  examinations  and 
immunization  against  disease;  even  the  richest,  with  incomes 
of  $10,000  and  upward,  spent  less  than  three  cents  of  each 
dollar  for  these.  Periodic  health  examinations  were  about  one 
twelfth  as  common  as  the  Fundamentals  study  shows  desirable, 
and  that  fraction  would  have  been  even  smaller  if  the  survey 
had  ruled  out  required  examinations  for  life  insurance,  camps, 
schools  and  jobs  for  which  the  individual  took  no  initiative  and 
in  general  incurred  no  expense.  Only  one  third  as  many  im- 
munizations were  performed  as  good  medical  practice  specifies, 
though  in  most  places  these  can  be  obtained  without  charge  if 
one  is  unable  to  pay.  Even  among  the  wealthiest,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  two  persons  in  five  failed  to  visit  a  dentist  during 
the  year. 

The  way  in  which  the  volume  of  medical  care  went  down 
with  the  means  of  the  family  shows  what  the  report  calls  the 
restraint  exercised  by  family  income  upon  illness.  The  amount 
of  illness  reported  by  the  families  was  greater  among  the  rich 
than  among  the  poor.  This  might  be  interpreted  cheerfully  to 
mean  that  the  poor  are  hardier  than  the  rich,  or  that  the  rich, 
having  the  means  to  do  so,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  fancied  illnesses. 
But  when  even  the  rich  were  not  getting  the  amount  of  medi- 
cal care  deemed  desirable  for  a  group  of  their  numbers  and 
ages,  it  seemed  far  more  likely  to  the  interpreters  of  the  study 
that  the  poor  failed  to  recognize  actual  illness  because  they 
could  not  afford  to.  For  the  group  as  a  whole  the  average 
number  of  illnesses  a  year  increased  steadily  with  income  from 
.79  per  person  in  families  with  less  than  $1200  to  1.2  per  per- 
son for  those  with  $  I  O,OOO  and  over.  The  only  exception  in 
this  rising  scale  was  that  in  the  large  cities  people  with  less  than 
$1200  a  year  had  a  higher  average  rate  of  illness  than  those 
just  above  them  in  income,  possibly  suggesting  that  people 
eligible  for  free  care  where  there  are  clinics  and  hospitals  can 
afford  to  be  sick  when  those  not  eligible  though  also  poor  must 
overlook  aches  and  pains.  All  in  all,  the  surveyors  concluded, 
the  figures  showed  that  the  need  for  care  was  substantially  the 
same  in  the  various  income  classes,  while  the  differences  in  the 
amount  of  care  received  were  due  not  to  greater  need  by  the 
rich  but  to  their  ability  to  pay  for  it.  The  only  point  at  which 
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the  rich  might  have  been  pampering  themselves  was  in  their 
use  of  special  nurses  in  hospitalized  illness. 

Only  in  families  who  have  more  than  $5000  a  year  does  the 
size  of  the  bill  increase  with  the  size  of  the  family.  Among 
those  who  had  less  than  $  1 200  a  year,  the  average  bill  was  $46 
whether  the  family  included  three  persons  or  eight.  The  same 
amoun.t  of  money  had  to  spread  as  best  it  could.  In  the  group 
with  $1200  to  $2000  a  year,  the  families  with  one  and  two 
persons  actually  spent  more  than  any  group  of  the  larger 
families.  The  bitter  extent  to  which  income  limits  the  demand 
for  medical  care  appears  also  in  tabulations  that  show  the  costs 
in  relation  to  age.  Young  adult  life  receives  extensive  or  ex- 
pensive medical  attention  only  among  the  rich,  and  old  age 
also  is  apparently  neglected  among  the  poor.  "Apparently  in 
the  lower  income  families,"  the  report  concludes,  "only  a 
small  amount  is  squeezed  from  the  budget  for  medical  care, 
and  this  amount  tends  to  become  less  rather  than  more  as  the 
number  in  the  family  increases." 

Bills  Big  and  Little 

The  drain  of  medical 

charges  on  the  family 
purse  is  of  two  quite  dif- 
ferent kinds:  the  occa- 
sional or  even  frequent 
minor  illness  with  costs 
that  may  be  met  without  trouble,  and  the  expensive  illness, 
which  though  rare,  may  be  a  financial  catastrophe  even  for  the 
well-to-do.  Analysis  of  account  books  showed  that  among  the 
families  who  had  bills  of  less  than  $60  in  the  year  many  had 
had  some  service  from  physicians  but  few  had  had  hospital  or 
nursing  care.  Among  those  whose  bills  totalled  $100  or  more 
nearly  all  had  had  physicians'  services,  many  or  most  had  been 
served  by  hospitals,  and  many  had  used  nurses  as  well.  The 
cost  of  hospitalized  illness  (including  in  this  not  only  the  hos- 
pital bill  but  also  the  doctors',  nurses'  and  other  incidental  fees) 
consumed  half  of  the  total  amount  that  the  families  paid  for 
medical  care.  This  percentage  was  the  same  for  both  rich  and 
poor,  though  the  average  cost  of  a  hospitalized  illness  rose 
from  $67  for  the  families  with  less  than  $1200  to  $470  for 
those  with  more  than  $10,000.  Despite  provisions  for  free  or 
nominally  paid  hospital  care,  the  poor  paid  as  large  a  share  of 
their  medical  money  for  hospitalized  illness  as  did  the  rich. 

The  big  bill  is  ominous  not  only  for  the  families  who  owe  it 
but  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  since  it  is  the  bill  least  likely  to 
be  paid.  Not  the  least  surprising  finding  of  the  study  in  general 
is  that  on  the  whole  these  families  paid  in  a  year  nearly  97 
percent  of  the  amounts  for  which  they  were  billed,  despite  the 
tradition  that  medical  bills  are  the  last  to  be  met.  Nonpayment 
of  doctors'  bills  has  been  found  to  amount  to  from  10  to  20 
percent  of  their  gross  charges  in  an  ordinary  year,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  doctors'  share  was  only  40  percent  of 
the  costs  incurred  by  these  people.  Detailed  examination  of  the 
bills  showed,  however,  that  among  both  poor  and  rich,  when 
the  year's  bills  were  $40  or  less,  the  families'  medical  payments 
exceeded  their  current  charges:  in  other  words,  they  were  pay- 
ing not  only  the  low  current  bills,  but  also  overhanging  ones 
due  for  previous  illnesses.  When  the  year's  charges  were  more 
than  $100,  only  the  well-to-do  were  keeping  even  with  the 
costs. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  the  poor  paid  as  much  as  they  did. 
The  average  charges  incurred  by  the  poorest  families  in  the 
large  cities  amounted  to  9  percent  of  their  income,  a  proportion 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  obtaining  among  the  well-to- 
do.  The  report  comments  moderately  that  "It  is  difficult  to 


accept  with  composure  a  finding  that  the  obligations  for  medi- 
cal care  consume  one  dollar  in  each  eleven,"  and  the  difficulty 
becomes  greater  as  one  remembers  that  the  income  under 
$  1 200  fails  to  meet  even  the  barest  cost  of  a  city  family's  living. 
"It  is  not  altogether  true  that  expenditures  are  less  than  charges 
among  the  poor;  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  spend  as  much 
as  they  are  charged  if  their  charges  are  low."  The  bewildering 
fact  was  that  when  families  with  less  than  $2000  income  had 
bills  of  $5 00-$  1 000,  the  city  families  paid  three  quarters  of 
their  charges  within  the  year;  the  town  families,  89  percent, 
and  the  village  and  country  families  94  percent. 

What  Made  the  Big  Bills  Big 

The  chief  items  in  the  medical  bill  are 
the  charges  for  physician,  dentist,  hos- 
pital, nurse  and  medicine.  It  might  be 
the  undue  cost  of  any  one  of  these  that 
brings  the  tragedy  of  the  big  bill.  The 
surveyors  made  elaborate  analyses  of 

the  bills,  substituting  average  charges  for  the  actual  ones  in 
each  category  to  see  which  substitution,  if  any,  would  bring  the 
whole  bill  for  a  family  within  the  average  range  for  the  group. 
When  people  have  complained  against  the  uncertainty  of  med- 
ical costs,  physicians  have  claimed  that  the  responsibility  lay 
with  the  hospital  or  the  dentist  or  the  nurse ;  hospital  author- 
ities were  sure  that  it  lay  with  the  physician,  dentist,  or  nurse ; 
and  dentists  and  nurses  have  been  equally  confident  that  it  was 
due  to  the  others.  But  the  analysis  snowed,  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  that  "All  are  equally  to  blame  and  yet  none  is  to 
blame."  The  haphazard  chance  that  brings  the  big  bill  is  de- 
pendent not  upon  any  one  of  these  services,  but  on  "variations 
in  need  for  medical  care  and  in  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  serv- 
ices entailed  by  illness."  In  other  words,  it  was  the  unevenness 
of  sickness  itself  which  was  to  blame. 

Spreading  the  Risks  of  Sickness 

O  Viewing  these  nine  thousand  families 

^U&P     the  surveyors  saw,  in  brief,  a  group  of 

L SM«[\         people  whose  needs  for  medical  care 

\  were  substantially  the  same,  regardless 
of  income.  Between  their  needs  and  the 
care  they  got  lay  a  barrier  of  ignorance 
and  of  inability  to  pay;  not  even  the  richest  had  all  the  care 
they  needed.  By  and  large  these  families  were  almost  patheti- 
cally willing  to  pay  for  medical  care;  it  often  was  hard  to  see 
how  they  had  managed  as  well  as  they  did.  Families  at  all 
levels  of  the  economic  ladder  except  the  lowest  spent  about  4 
percent  of  their  income,  on  an  average,  for  the  costs  of  medical 
care.  At  the  top  of  the  economic  scale  this  fraction  bought  the 
care  the  family  desired.  Further  down  the  ladder  the  same 
fraction,  yielding  at  each  lower  rung  a  smaller  amount  of 
money  and  buying  lesser  amounts  of  care,  gave  only  what  they 
could  afford.  The  free  care  available  to  the  poor  far  from 
compensated  for  their  poverty;  they  had  less  medical  service 
but  paid  bills  actually  far  greater  in  proportion  to  their  incomes. 
The  trouble  with  medical  costs  could  not  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  doctor,  hospital,  dentist  or  nurse.  Except  for  the 
poorest  families,  the  trouble  was  not  due  to  the  average  cost  of 
medical  care  but  to  the  big  bills  that  fell  on  a  few,  bringing  ex- 
penses out  of  all  proportion  to  even  large  incomes.  The  trouble 
was  the  risk  of  illness,  a  potential  risk  hovering  over  all  the 
families  but  actually  striking  only  a  fraction  of  them  during  a 
year.  Divided  up  among  them  the  cost  of  illness  would  have 
been  tolerable  to  all  but  the  poorest.  Falling  as  it  did,  it  brought 
intolerable  bills  to  many  for  service  {Continued  on  page  671) 
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A  Pragmatic  Experiment  with  Taxes 
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IN  1952 — twenty  years  hence — two  leaders  in 
political  and  economic  thought  set  forth  from 
the  United  States  on  an  airplane  trip  around  the 
world.  Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lost 
Atlantis  they  were  blown  off  their  course  an 
indefinite  number  of  leagues,  and  awoke  one 
fine  morning  in  sight  of  a  continent  hitherto  unknown  except 
to  its  own  inhabitants. 

By  an  almost  Providential  coincidence  the  arrival  of  these 
American  notables  was  at  the  height  of  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant Parliamentary  election  campaigns  which  that  land 
of  Pragmatia — for  so  h  was  called — had  ever  held.  The 
story  was  first  published  in  detail  in  the  Survey  Graphic  of 
December  1952.  Its  authorship  may  be  credited  to  the  two 
political  scientists  just  mentioned — the  president  and  the 
secretary  that  year  of  the  National  Municipal  League.  Their 
report  follows  in  full  text: 

By  Radio  from  Pragmatia  to  America 

THE  discovery  of  Pragmatia,  as  is  already  known,  created  a 
profound  sensation  among  geographers  and  ethnologists 
unable  to  believe  that  a  continent  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, a  thousand  by  five  hundred  miles  in  area,  had  hitherto 
eluded  their  knowledge.  The  rest  of  the  world  can  learn  much 
from  Pragmatic  civilization.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of 
this  report,  however,  by  far  the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind 
from  the  fortuitous  draft  of  wind  which  impelled  the  airship 
America  into  sight  of  the  Pragmatian  shores  is  that  to  be 
derived  from  the  experiment  in  taxation  whose  story  is  now 

told  for  the  first  time  to  the       

outside  world. 

Back  in  1932,  its  historians 
tell  us,  Pragmatia  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  industrial  de- 
pression no  less  severe  than 
that  which  our  histories 
record  for  the  same  year  in 
the  United  States  and  other 
lands.  Big  business  and  big 
finance,  emboldened  by  their 
sturdy  individualism,  had 
turned  up  their  sturdy  palms 
in  supplication  for  enormous 


Land  Tax  vs.  Sales  Tax 


,  whose  position  on  the  map  is 
known  only  to  Harold  Buttenheim,  divided 
itself  in  two  parts  and  tried  out  two  tax  systems 
over  a  period  long  enough  to  get  results.  And  here  is 
a  report  of  the  political  campaign  in  which  they 
came  to  a  head,  scheduled  for  Survey  Graphic  in 
1952,  but  pulled  out  of  the  magician's  hat  twenty 
\ears  ahead  of  time  to  serve  the  troubled  taxpayers. 
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governmental  loans.  Simultaneously  embattled  taxpayers  de- 
manded deep  cuts  in  governmental  costs  and  much  lightening 
of  what  they  dolefully  called  their  intolerable  tax  burdens. 

Gradually  the  belief  became  widespread  among  leaders  in 
business  and  government  that  drastic  changes  in  the  incidence 
of  taxation  might  prove  to  be  vastly  more  beneficial  and 
practicable  than  drastic  reductions  in  public  expenditures. 

Two  schools  of  thought — or  opinion — became  the  chief 
contenders  for  popular  support:  the  school  of  the  sales  tax, 
and  the  school  of  the  land  tax.  Fortunately  Pragmatia  was 
blessed  with  a  pliant  constitution  which  made  experimentation 
easy;  and  its  citizens  were  not  constitutionally  averse  to  the 
pragmatic  method  of  testing  governmental  theories. 

rT"'HE  nation  consisted  of  two  great  provinces,  each  having 
J_  some  250,000  square  miles  of  area,  with  approximately 
equal  advantages  in  climate,  fertility,  and  natural  resources. 
In  the  Province  of  the  Right,  which  had  been  the  earlier  settled 
of  the  two,  the  population  in  1932  was  about  twelve  million, 
as  against  some  eight  million  in  the  Province  of  the  Left. 
The  Right  had  much  the  greater  accumulation  of  capital 
wealth;  but  investigation  does  not  reveal  that  for  the  mass 
of  the  people  any  higher  average  of  happiness  or  prosperity  had 
been  achieved — even  in  normal  times — than  for  the  workers 
of  the  Left. 

Before  the  year  1932  had  ended,  the  Legislatures  of  the 
two  provinces  had  reached  an  agreement,  with  the  consent  of 
the  National  Parliament,  to  apply  a  twenty-year  test  to  the 
two  dominant  theories  of  taxation.  Most  of  the  solons  of  the 

Right  favored  the  sales-tax 

theory;  while  the  land-tax 
idea  had  won  pre-election 
pledges  from  a  majority  of 
the  Left.  It  was  decided  to 
allow  each  province  to  raise 
its  revenues  by  the  method  it 
preferred ;  the  new  system  to 
come  into  effect  gradually 
over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
to  continue  in  full  force  for 
another  ten  years  thereafter. 
To  make  the  experiment  as 
conclusive  as  possible,  it  was 
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In  1932  their  civilization  had  grown  top-heavy 

decided  that  the  National  Government  would  be  financed, 
during  the  second  ten-year  period,  not  by  federal  revenues, 
but  by  contributions  from  the  two  provinces,  60  percent  from 
the  Right  and  40  percent  from  the  Left.  Thus  the  only  taxes 
imposed  on  the  people  of  Pragmatia  during  the  second  decade 
of  demonstration  would  be  those  authorized  by  their  respective 
Legislatures. 

Taxation  being  the  main  issue  in  the  campaign  for  election 
of  members  of  the  1932  Legislatures,  the  political  parties  had 
been  authorized  to  furnish,  for  printing  on  the  official  ballots, 
brief  statements  in  advocacy  of  the  tax  method  to  which  their 
respective  candidates  were  pledged.  Fortunately  these  docu- 
ments of  the  two  leading  parties  have  been  preserved.  Their 
text  follows : 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  SALES  TAX 

No  man  can  live  in  a  modern  civilized  society  without  buying 
some  of  the  products  of  other  men's  work. 

An  ad  vdorem  tax,  therefore,  applied  at  a  uniform  rate  to  all 
sales,  would  provide  a  sure  source  of  revenue  and  compel  even- 
individual  to  bear  his  share  of  the  costs  of  government. 

If  such  a  sales  tax  were  made  high  enough  to  cover  all  govern- 
mental costs — national,  state,  and  local — it  would  have  three  very 
beneficial  results: 

1.  As  the  tax  would  be  paid  and  reported  by  the  seller,  the  collec- 
tion of  such  a  tax  would  provide  maximum  certainty  and  minimum 
expense  for  the  government. 

2.  A  sales  tax  would  make  possible  the  repeal  of  all  income  and 
property  taxes,  thus  removing  intolerable  burdens  from  real  estate 
and  from  capital  earned  or  inherited. 

3.  Because  every  purchase  would  be  taxed,  it  would  encourage 
the  practice  of  thrift,  thus  insuring  individual  reserves  for  periods 
of  sickness,  unemployment  and  old  age,  and  discouraging  present- 
day  trends  toward  socialistic  taxes  for  welfare  funds. 

All  taxes  being  in  the  last  analysis  consumption  taxes,  the  simplest 
and  least  burdensome  tax  which  could  be  levied  by  any  unit  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  consumer's  or  sales  tax. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  LAND  TAX 

Given  the  existence  of  funds,  created  and  renewed  inevitably  by 
natural  law,  the  collection  of  which  would  ultimately  tax  no  in- 
dividual's labor  or  savings,  the  first  duty  of  government  is  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  these  funds  for  private  use,  and  to  collect  them  for 
the  public  benefit.  Thus  we  may: 

(1)  Pay  for  governmental  services  out  of  the  land  values  which 
governmental  services  create; 

(2)  Pay  the  community's  costs  of  population  growth  out  of  the 
land  values  created  by  population  growth; 

(3)  Collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  the  economic  rent 


resulting  from  the  bounties  and  beauties  of  nature,  to  which  no  man 
has  a  natural  right;  and 

(4)  Conserve  for  the  community  increased  land  values  resulting 
from  the  social  services  and  beneficences  of  public-spirited  citizens. 

These  funds — created  by  nature,  by  government,  by  population 
growth,  and  by  community  benefactions  and  services — would  be 
ample  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  local  public  works  and  governmental 
services,  and  perhaps  ultimately  all  non-local  governmental  costs 
as  well. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  period  of  adjustment  to  the  rational 
method  of  providing  public  revenues,  justice  demands  that  the 
evils  of  existing  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  be  ameliorated. 
This  can  be  done,  and  provincial  and  national  governmental  costs  be 
largely  met,  by  income  and  inheritance  taxes  bearing  heavily  on 
surplus  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  hoarded  or  used  for  specu- 
lation or  for  the  unneeded  expansion  of  competitive  manufacture 
or  trade. 

Our  arrival  in  Pragmatia  just  twenty  years  after  the  epoch- 
making  campaign  for  the  election  of  candidates  pledged  for 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  foregoing  statements  of  principles, 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  experiences  of  our  lives.  For 
we  have  been  able  to  study  what  has  happened  in  the  interval 
and  shall  learn  tomorrow  the  results  of  a  second  epoch-making 
election,  when  legislative  candidates  will  have  been  chosen  to 
determine  whether,  based  on  this  twenty-year  pragmatic 
test,  the  sales  tax  or  the  land  tax  or  some  other  system  of  taxa- 
tion will  be  adopted  by  the  two  provinces  as  their  future  method 
of  providing  public  revenues. 

The  election  now  being  held,  however,  though  thrilling  to 
us,  is  calm  in  the  extreme.  The  results  are  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. A  Parliamentary  committee  representing  both  parties 
brought  in  some  days  ago  a  unanimous  report  of  what  has 
happened,  Right  and  Left,  during  the  two  decades  of  demon- 
stration. This  document,  also,  is  worth  quoting  in  full. 

The  Parliamentary  Report  of  1952. 

THE  experiences  of  our  two  provinces  with  the  contrasting 
methods  of  taxation  adopted  in  1932  are  so  well  known 
to  the  people  of  Pragmatia  that  a  recital  thereof  seems  almost 
superfluous.  As  a  matter  of  record,  however,  and  to  comply 
with  the  Parliamentary  mandate,  the  following  statement  of 
facts  is  made : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year  1932  saw  the  depth  of  a 
previously  unexampled  industrial  depression.  The  gradual  im- 
provement in  em- 
ployment which 
took  place  through- 
out the  nation  dur- 
ing the  next  three 
or  four  years  can- 
not be  credited  pri- 
marily, in  either 
province,  to  the 
new  methods  of 
taxation.  An  up- 
swing was  overdue 
anyway.  It  was 
aided  in  part  by  the 
depletion  of  stocks 
on  the  retailers' 
shelves  and  in  part 
by  many  other  fac- 
tors, including  the 
stimulus  given  to 
public  works  and 
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to  slum  clearance  and  large-scale  housing  projects  by  the  avail- 
ability of  federal  loans  for  those  purposes.  Moreover,  the  shift 
in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  occurring  as  it  did  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  was  too  gradual  to  have  any  very  sudden  effect  in 
greatly  stimulating  or  retarding  business  recovery.  But  after 
two  or  three  years,  business  barometers  in  the  two  provinces 
began  to  behave  quite  differently.  For  both,  the  employment 
index  in  1 932  had  shown  man-hours  of  work  50  percent  lower 
than  the  previous  peak.  In  the  Province  of  the  Right  employ- 
ment in  1 93  5  had  risen  in  three  years  to  7  5  percent,  while  the 
corresponding  index  figure  in  the  Province  of  the  Left  had  risen 
to  So  percent.  Economists  in  both  provinces  pointed  out  that  the 
1932  depression  was  not  the  ordinary  cyclical  disturbance 
which  the  business  world 
had  previously  accepted 
almost  as  an  "act  of 
God."  Statistics  showed 
that  boom-time  employ- 
ment for  several  months 
preceding  the  crash  of 
1929  had  been  notice- 
ably below  the  peak 
of  1926.  Something 
more  effective  than  re- 
covery by  what  someone 
has  called  the  "lazy 
fairy"metTKxi  seemed  es- 
sential to  the  unfettered 
thinkers  of  the  day. 
Otherwise,  said  they,  the 
business  world  must  con- 
feat  its  impotence  to 
prevent  permanent  un- 
employment on  a  large 
scale  in  the  midst  of 

plenty  such  as  industry  and  agriculture  had  never  before  been 
capable  of  producing. 

It  had  been  hoped,  of  course,  by  the  sales-tax  advocates  of 
1932,  that  conditions  would  somehow  right  themselves.  They 
had  a  blind  faith,  too,  that  their  tax  panacea  would  offer  no 
obstacle  to  one  of  the  sacred  tenets  of  the  'lazy  fairies" — the 
mysterious  "law,"  so-called,  of  supply  and  demand. 

Yet  in  1937— five  years  aftei  the  new  tax  systems  in  the 
two  provinces  had  been  started — the  barometer  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Right  stfll  stuck  at  75,  while  that  of  the  Left  had 
gone  up  to  90.  The  world  of  business  and  finance  began  a 
serious  study  of  what  had  happened. 

The  alleged  certainty  and  equity  of  the  sales  tax  proved 
most  elusive.  Many  complications  had  arisen.  Much  of  the 
rime  of  the  Legislature  and  the  courts  was  consumed  for 
several  years  in  attempted  solutions  of  problems  such  as  these: 

With  teas  of  thousands  of  merchants  and  millions  of  farmers 
•object  to  the  sales  tax,  how  ooold  bootlegging  be  prevented  and 
honest  tax  rates  be  secured?  How  would  it  be  possible  to  prevent 
bartering  as  a  means  of  tax  dodging? 

Should  the  sales  tax  apply  only  when  sales  were  made  to  the 
ultimate  consumer1  If  so,  should  tools  and  materials  of  manufacture 
be  taxed,  or  only  the  finished  product?  What  if  the  finished  product 
became  a  tool  or  material  of  manufacture  for  another  factory? 

Would  tires,  for  example,  be  free  from  tax  if  sold  to  an  automobile 
manufacturer,  or  dealer,  but  be  taxable  if  sold  to  an  automobile 
owner?  Would  a  used  automobile  be  subject  to  taxation  as  many 
times  as  it  changed  owners?  Would  furniture  bought  by  a  jobber 
for  his  own  use  be  taxable,  but  if  bought  for  re-sale  to  a  dealer  be 
free  from  tax?  If  not,  how  would  double  taxation  on  such  furni- 
ture be  prevented  ? 


Laisstz-faire 


:\  it  was  suggested  that  some  of  these  problems  could  be 
solved  by  assessing  the  tax  not  against  merchants  or  consumers,  but 
solely  against  producers,  puzzling  questions  of  administration  arose. 
How,  for  example,  would  the  tax  be  applied  in  the  case  of  merchants 
who  are  also  to  some  extent  producers  or  repairers — bakers,  jewelers, 
automobile  service  stations  and  beauty  parlors,  to  cite  only  a  few 
such?  Why  should  the  non-producing  merchant  escape  all 
taxation? 

The  taxation  of  non-commodities  proved  puzzling  also.  Should 
railway  freight  charges  be  taxed?  and  theater  tickets?  and  taxkab 
fares?  and  hotel  bills?  Should  sales  of  bonds,  stocks,  mortgages 
and  insurance  policies  be  taxable?  Should  banks  escape  all  taxes? 
Should  the  use  of  land  be  free  from  taxation,  but  tdfi  of  land  be 

taxed? 

The  sales  tax  at  the 
half-way  mark  had  risen 
to  I  o  percent  or  more  of 
the  cost  of  all  products  of 
industry  and  agriculture 
reaching  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Theoretically 
the  producer  or  retailer 
paid  the  tax,  but  it  was, 
of  course,  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  higher 
prices.  The  consumer's 
ability  to  purchase  being 
reduced  by  the  taxes 
passed  on  to  him,  total 
potential  sales  shrank  and 
employment  remained  at 
a  practically  stationary 
percentage  of  employable 
workers.  There  being  no 
tariff  barriers  between  the 

two  provinces,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Right  (the  sales-tax 
province)  strove  to  increase  their  business  in  the  less  taxed  and 
more  prosperous  markets  of  the  Left  (the  land-tax  province) . 
But  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
Right  had,  of  course,  to  pay  the  sales  tax  imposed  by  their  own 
province  before  their  goods  could  be  shipped  to  consumers  in  the 
Left.  Manufacturers,  there,  however,  had  no  sales  tax  to  pay, 
and  could  therefore  outbid  their  competitors  of  the  Right  by 
at  least  10  percent  with  equivalent  wage  scales.  This  differ- 
ential increased  to  20  percent  by  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period 
of  tax  readjustment. 

Prior  to  1932  the  Right,  as  the  older  and  more  densely 
settled  province,  had  produced  about  two  thirds  of  the  manu- 
facturing output  of  the  country.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
sales  tax  increased  from  year  to  year,  manufacturers  and 
capitalists  from  the  Right  began  to  establish  factories  in  the 
Left.  This  was  done  not  merely  to  escape  the  sales  tax  im- 
posed in  the  Right;  another  differential  of  great  importance 
to  trade  in  the  Left  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
A  surprising  contrast  between  the  two  provinces  was  develop- 
ing in  the  cost  of  factory  sites  and  in  the  rents  of  workmen's 
homes. 

These  trends  reached  their  maximum,  of  course,  as  did  the 
other  effects  of  the  new  fiscal  policies,  after  the  ten-year  period 
of  tax  readjustment  ended  in  1942.  The  promise  that  their 
land  would  ultimately  be  freed  entirely  from  taxation  had  won 
from  landowners  in  the  Right  influential  support  for  the  sales 
tax  in  the  1932  election.  But  the  great  unlanded  masses  in 
the  province  soon  discovered  that  they  were  out  of  luck.  Con- 
currently as  land  taxes  were  (Continued  on  page  659) 
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DUDDLED  out  of  a  chill  autumn  rain  into  a 
dim-lit  warehouse   in   Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania some  six  hundred  men,  official  remnant 
of  the  fifteen  thousand  who  in  mid-summer 
threw    the    national    capital    into    militaristic 
jitters,  set  up  a  permanent  organization  of  the 
Bonus  Expeditionary  Force.  Gathered  from  a  half  dozen 
states,  they  elected  officers,  orated,  protested,  endorsed  and 
resolved  with  all  the  abracadabra  of  a  major  political  conven- 
tion. And  then  they  went  back  home  again. 

And  that  seems  to  be  about  what  became  of  the  B.  E.  F.  of 
1932.  Thousands  strong  they  were  ousted  from  Washington 
and  chivvied  out  of  Johnstown.  They  were  denounced  by 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  as  "...  probably  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  criminals  that  ever  assembled  in  the  city 
[Washington]  at  any  one  time  ..."  although,  according 
to  Gen.  Pelham  D.  Glassford,  superintendent  of  police,  there 
were  in  Washington  "in  two  months  [June  and  July]  only 
twelve  arrests  of  bonus  marchers  for  offenses  of  a  criminal 
nature  .  .  .  and  there  are  of  record  many  demonstrations  of 
patriotism  and  discipline  by  the  great  mass  of  the  unemployed 
veterans."  And  thousands  strong  they  just  went  back  home 
again  so  quietly  and  so  peaceably  that  the  home  towns  hardly 
knew  when  they  got  back. 

To  discover  what  actually  became  of  them,  man  by  man, 
would  require  a  fine-tooth-combing  of  the  whole  country.  A 
sampling  inquiry  from  coast  to  coast  indicates  that  in  a  handful 
of  the  places  queried  they  have  kept  some  identity  as  a  unit  but 
that  only  a  sprinkling  of  them  have  become  any  new  charge  on 
organized  community  resources.  Even  when  a  group  main- 
tained its  identity  it  seems  to  have  given  social  agencies  a  wide 
berth  and  to  have  gone  over  their 
heads  directly  to  the  community 
for  help.  Moreover  such  groups 
where  they  exist  seem  to  have 
pretty  well  lost  their  identity  so 
far  as  the  Washington  adventure 
is  concerned.  Veterans  of  the 
Battle  of  Anacostia  and  the  Battle 
of  Johnstown  are  outnumbered  in 
the  camps  by  recruits  who  are  just 
ex-soldiers  without  jobs  and  who, 
like  the  men  who  trekked  to 
Washington,  have  nothing  to  lose. 
If  "they  went  back  home  again" 
is  admitted  as  an  answer  to  what 
became  of  the  men  of  the  B.  E.  F. 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  not 
all  of  them  went  back  to  their  own 
homes.  Many  of  those  to  whom 
the  Washington  giro  was  an  ad- 
venture, who  had  no  stake  in  the 
community  they  had  left  and  a 
large  confidence  in  their  own  abil- 
ity to  "get  by,"  took  their  luck  in 
their  hands  and  moved  on  some- 
where, anywhere,  else.  Some- 
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times  a  circumstance  no  more  important  than  a  good  stretch  of 
road  determined  a  destination :  sometimes,  "I  used  to  know  a 
fella  who  came  from  here — he  was  a  good  fella  too,"  or,  "I 
couldn't  see  any  sense  in  going  back  to  Texas  in  the  summer- 
time when  I'd  never  seen  the  ocean,"  or,  more  often,  "I'd  al- 
ways wanted  to  go  to  California  and  this  seemed  a  good 
chance." 

And  so  after  that  first  leaderless,  abortive  effort  to  hang 
together  in  Johnstown  the  men  scattered  like  leaves  before  the 
winds  of  circumstance.  The  experience  of  Chicago,  where 
five  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  all  their  worldly 
goods  in  their  hands,  were  dumped  from  the  railroad  trains, 
seems  typical  of  the  scattering  process.  The  group  had  an 
abundance  of  camaraderie  and  a  ready-to-go  leadership  intent 
on  the  rights  of  one  and  all. 

A  FTER  two  aimless  days  in  a  ramshackle,  insanitary  build- 
£\_  ing,  long  condemned  by  the  fire  department,  the  police 
and  welfare  departments  took  a  hand  in  arranging  transporta- 
tion for  the  men  and  their  families  to  their  last  place  of  legal 
residence  in  accordance  with  the  settlement  laws  of  each  state. 
The  Clearing  House  for  Men,  operated  by  the  Illinois  Emer- 
gency Relief  Commission,  assigned  fifteen  experienced  workers 
to  the  task  of  determining  legal  residence.  And  what  a  task! 
About  a  quarter  of  the  men  wanted  to  go  back  home  and  the 
rest  wanted  to  go  anywhere  else.  Most  of  them  lacked  any 
identification  papers — burned  in  Washington,  they  said.  And 
there  were  plenty  of  families  like  the  one  a  long  time  out  of 
Kansas  that  had  toured  the  East  for  two  years  and  had  now  de- 
cided to  go  "back  home."  Transportation  to  Wichita  for  theirs. 
Many  other  cities  located  at  strategic  railroad  points  caught 
flurries  of  the  general  dispersal. 
Kansas  City  was  notified  that  a 
trainload  was  en  route  with  trans- 
portation that  far  and  no  farther. 
The  city  manager  hastily  got  on 
the  job  and  at  a  cost  of  $1500 
speeded  the  visitors  onward.  A 
bonus  train  deposited  in  Indian- 
apolis some  sixty  men  who  claimed 
Indiana  as  home.  Apparently  they 
just  moved  on.  At  any  rate  the  aid 
offered  by  the  Family  Welfare  So- 
ciety and  other  social  agencies  was 
not  accepted.  Indianapolis,  like  a 
number  of  other  cities,  has  grown 
a  little  cool  to  wandering  families 
and  men  claiming  membership  in 
the  B.  E.  F.  as  a  reason  for  special 
privileges,  meaning,  usually,  gaso- 
line. These  people  are  treated  the 
same  as  are  other  transients.  They 
are  given  food  and  shelter  and 
offered  help  to  get  to  their  homes. 
Two  or  three  days  is  the  usual 
limit  of  their  stay. 

The  growing  coolness  of  In- 
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the  B.  E.  F.  camp  in  Denver  have  their  meals  served  every  day 


dianapolis  to  self-styled  bonus  marchers  was  sent  down  several 
degrees  by  a  visitation  in  mid-autumn  of  two  merry  bus-loads 
of  folks,  eighty  or  a  hundred  perhaps,  who  had  started  from 
California  in  the  early  summer  to  join  the  army  in  Washing- 
ton. Having  nothing  else  to  do  after  Washington  turned  in- 
hospitable the  bus-part)'  resolved  itself  into  a  traveling  picnic, 
camping  near  a  city,  living  off  farmers  and  tradesmen,  giving 
open-air  shows  of  sorts  for  spending  money  and,  says  the 
chronicler,  "not  at  all  disheartened  by  the  reception  they  get." 

It  was  a  different  story  in  early  August  when  the  destitution 
and  helplessness,  the  sheer  misery,  of  the  little  bonus  groups  on 
the  road,  touched  the  sympathies  of  conservative  communities 
that  held  no  brief  for  the  bonus  per  se.  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania permitted  a  camp  in  a  cool  and  shady  park  where  dis- 
tracted men  and  families  could  have  a  little  breathing  spell 
after  the  hardships  and  confusions  of  the  Washington  dispersal. 
Here  for  instance  were  sixteen  people,  two  children,  who  in  a 
battered  household  truck  had  been  six  weeks  on  the  road  from 
California,  reaching  Washington  just  in  time  to  be  driven  out. 
Their  camping  stuff  was  lost,  their  extra  clothing  gone.  Half 
of  them  were  sick  and  none  of  them  had  any  idea  of  where  to 
go  next.  Here  were  a  father,  mother  and  two  children  from 
iama,  the  father  arthritic,  the  mother  on  the  brink  of  a 
nervous  collapse.  They  had  lived  on  the  road  for  nearly  a  year. 
Their  car  was  a  wreck.  There  was  nothing  in  Alabama  to  go 
back  to.  The  bonus  had  been  to  them  just  a  vague  hope  of 
relief  for  their  immediate  misery.  With  that  gone  they  had  no 
plans,  no  destination.  To  Gettysburg  they  were  just  poor  folks 
looking  for  food  and  shelter,  and  with  whom,  as  they  passed 
through,  the  town  could  well  be  patient. 

Detroit  got  back  a  delegation  of  340  unattached  men  who, 
in  an  unused  shelter,  Fisher  Lodge,  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
themselves  going  without  benefit  of  social  agencies  or  of  other 
veterans'  organizations.  About  twenty  additional  men  and 
their  families  report  in  for  meals — two  a  day  for  the  rank  and 
file,  three  for  the  working  details — and  for  some  half  dozen 
of  the  families  rent  is  paid.  Food  is  gathered  from  the  markets 
and  from  more  or  less  patient  tradesmen.  A  little  money  comes 
in  from  sympathetic  citizens  and  from  the  hat  passed  at  the 
occasional  "show"  that  travels  around  the  city  on  a  truck. 


During  September  the  highways  had  still  a  good  sprinkling 
of  the  B.  E.  F.  who  traveled  out  of  Johnstown  on  gasoline  in- 
stead of  the  cushions  provided  by  the  railroads.  Rough  camps, 
"Hoovervilles,"  sprang  up  on  the  fringes  of  cities  which  made 
claims  to  permanence,  even  to  being  links  in  "a  chain  from 
coast  to  coast."  Some  developed  leadership  and  organization, 
others  degenerated  into  jungles  with  a  changing  population 
that  soon  lost  any  substantial  claim  to  veteran  membership. 
New  York  awoke  one  morning  to  find  a  B.  E.  F.  camp  at  its 
front  door,  in  a  location  no  less  distinguished  than  Riverside 
Drive.  Most  of  New  York's  returned  bonus  marchers  were 
absorbed  back  into  the  shifting  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  back 
to  their  families,  back  to  the  lodging-houses  and  emergency 
shelters,  back  to  the  occasional  "Hoovervilles"  on  vacant  lots. 

SOME  few  groups  attempted  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  to  set  up  cooperative  self-help  units.  The  Riverside 
Drive  camp,  where  the  railroad  tracks  skirt  the  river,  has 
achieved  a  kind  of  stability.  Its  shacks  are  makeshift  but  almost 
picturesque,  its  grounds  are  tidy  with  pseudo-landscaping.  Its 
125  men,  more  or  less,  with  another  150  reporting  for  mess 
three  times  a  day  live  under  rigid,  self-imposed  discipline.  Its 
commissary  is  supplied  from  the  overplus  of  the  wholesale 
markets.  Necessary  cash  is  earned  by  occasional  odd  jobs  or  is 
contributed  by  sympathizers. 

Pennsylvania,  scene  of  the  Johnstown  debacle,  is  also  the 
scene  of  Camp  Sherry,  the  B.  E.  F.  camp  that  seems  to  be 
digging  in  more  systematically  than  most  of  the  others.  Near 
Uniontown,  its  two  hundred  or  so  members  were  the  nucleus 
of  the  recent  National  Convention  of  the  B.  E.  F.  The  camp, 
accessible  from  a  main  highway,  k  located  on  a  wooded  tract 
of  two  hundred  acres  leased  to  the  group  for  five  years  by  a 
citizen  of  Uniontown.  It  is  well  laid  out,  well  organized,  well 
disciplined.  The  original  tents  are  giving  place  to  frame  build- 
ings and  a  central  barracks  of  concrete  blocks — the  materials 
derived  from  old  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  donated  by 
their  owners  and  torn  down  and  transported  by  the  men. 
There  is  a  first-aid  station,  a  kitchen,  and  a  quartermaster's 
store.  Applicants  for  membership,  even  with  service  credentials 
in  order,  nre  not  finally  admitted  until  a  trial  period  has 
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demonstrated  their  capacity  for  community  living  and  their 
willingness  to  work  at  assigned  tasks.  No  women  live  in  the 
camp.  The  men  seem  to  be  from  all  over  the  country,  the 
majority  perhaps  from  California.  There  is,  it  is  carefully 
pointed  out  to  the  visitor,  no  "begging  or  bumming."  Men  are 
permitted  to  go  to  Uniontown  or  elsewhere  only  on  official 
business.  Supplies  are  purchased  with  funds  contributed  by  in- 
terested individuals  especially  by  ex-service  men  throughout  the 
country. 

Denver  has  at  its  back  door  a  camp  of  some  three  hundred 
men,  women  and  children  which  seems  to  owe  its  flourishing 
existence  to  the  Napoleonic  qualities  of  four-foot-six  "Colonel" 
Joe  Maida.  Colonel  Joe  says  he  is  a  French-Italian  from  Texas. 
Others  say  he  is  half  Mexican.  His  English  is  strongly  accented 
and  highly  efficient.  Red  Cross  records  indicate  that  he  was  a 


chef  before  the  war,  was  in  the  army  transport  corps,  came  to 
Denver  in  1923  and  that  he  is  subject  to  epilepsy.  He  was  a 
patient  in  the  veterans'  hospital  at  Fitzsimmons  and  draws 
disability  compensation.  Now  he  is  a  leader  of  men  who  visions 
a  whole  chain  of  Camp  Joe  Maidas  and  already  has  two  of 
them,  Denver  and  a  branch  at  Morrison,  fifteen  miles  away. 
Last  July  the  city  of  Denver  lent  him  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
edge  of  town  "for  two  or  three  days,"  and  the  National 
Guard  lent  tents,  cots  and  blankets.  In  September  the  National 
Guard  was  still  trying  to  get  its  supplies  back  and  the  city  was 
trying  to  get  an  eviction,  with  Colonel  Joe  just  one  jump 
ahead. 

Olga  Edith  Gunkle  of  the  Denver  Community  Chest  found 
the  camp  well  ordered,  busy  and  cheerful  with  everyone 
hopping  when  Colonel  Joe  blew  (Continued  on  -page  664) 


They  Just  Went  Home 


Atlanta,  Ga, — Returned  men  not  heard  of. 
Birmingham,  Ala. — Only  a  few  transients  reported. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Four  or  five  sought  lodgings. 

Chicago,  III. — Some  seven  or  eight  groups  with  fluctuating 
numbers  maintain  headquarters  of  sorts  each  claiming  to  be 
representative  of  national  body.  Aid  from  social  agencies  is 
asked  on  a  group  basis. 

Cleveland,  O. — Negligible  number  have  asked  for  aid.  A 
camp  near  the  city  recruited  more  than  100  men  to  try  to 
meet  their  own  relief  needs. 

Columbus,  O. — Local  men  have  maintained  no  group  iden- 
tity. 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  few  stragglers  remained  a  day  or  two. 

Dayton,  O. — A  few  men  went  and  came  back  and  that 
seemed  to  be  the  end  of  it. 

Denver,  Col. — Well  organized  camp  of  274  largely  non- 
resident, living  on  the  community  without  recourse  to  social 
agencies. 

Des  Moines,  la. — A  camp  maintained  for  a  time  in  an  aban- 
doned building  seems  to  have  broken  up. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Some  340  unattached  men  are  holding  to- 
gether, gathering  their  supplies  from  the  community. 

Fargo,  N.  D. — Many  transients,  no  community  problem. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Much  coming  and  going  and  rumors  of 
a  future  permanent  camp. 

Gettysburg,  Pa. — About  400  in  camp  in  September.  Since 
drifted  away  and  camp  abandoned. 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  few  camped  on  a  nearby  farm  but  soon 
drifted  away. 

Houston,  Tex. — Apparently  no  organization  or  activity  since 
men  returned  to  their  families. 

Indiana folis,  Ind. — No  large  number  at  any  one  time  and 
very  few  applications  for  assistance. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — About  twenty-five  local  men  camped  to- 
gether for  a  time  but  were  no  charge  on  social  agencies. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Well  organized  camp  at  May  wood  with 
number  varying  from  60  to  117. 

Mem-phis,  Tenn. — A  few  camped  at  the  Fair  Grounds  then 
moved  on. 


New  Orleans,  La. — Apparently  absorbed  into  the  community. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Well  ordered  camp  of  125  or  more.  The 
rest  apparently  gone  back  to  where  they  came  from  in  the 
city. 

Omaha,  Neb. — No  camp.  Men  appear  to  have  gone  back  into 
community  life. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — No  signs  of  the  B.  E.  F.  since  it  left  Wash- 
ington. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Ten  or  twelve  returned  to  their  families 
on  relief.  Perhaps  fifty  sought  food  and  lodging  en  route. 

Portland,  Me. — One  family  observed  on  its  way  to  Bangor. 

Portland,  Ore. — A  good  many  transients  in  the  late  summer 
but  no  local  problem  whatever. 

Providence,  R.  I. — None  in  evidence. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Plans  for  a  camp  in  Moors  County  never 
materialized.  No  organized  groups  reported. 

Richmond,  Va. — Very  few  applied  for  assistance.  No  organ- 
ization. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Those  who  were  on  relief  when  they  went 
away  came  back  to  it. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. — About  thirty  in  the  former  and 
forty  in  the  latter  set  up  headquarters  and  live  together 
largely  on  public-welfare  food  orders. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Sixty-seven  B.  E.  F.  men  of  whom  six- 
teen were  in  the  original  670  who  went  to  Washington  re- 
turned on  the  "Johnstown  Special,"  but  soon  lost  their  group 
identity.  The  rest  came  back  by  twos  and  threes  if  at  all. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Numbers  who  returned  were  not  large  and 
seem  to  have  made  their  own  adjustments. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Returning  delegation  of  about  125,  later 
recruited  to  400,  have  their  own  headquarters  and  relief  or- 
ganization. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Men  absorbed  back  to  their  regular  walks 
of  life. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — No  mobilized  groups  definitely  reported 
in  the  state  but  several  rumored. 

Tulsa,  Okla. — About  twenty  men  maintain  a  loose  organi- 
zation. 

Uniontozvn,  Pa. — About  200  in  well-organized  camp  claim- 
ing to  be  permanent. 


Ohio's  Answer  to  Unemployment 


By  WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 


in  November  1931  Governor  White  ap- 
pointed  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Unemploy- 
ment  Insurance  he  was  severely  criticized  by 
business  organizations  for  overweighting  the 
Commission  with  "theorists  and  social  experi- 
menters." And  when  in  November  1932  the 
Commission  submitted  its  report  to  the  governor  the  fears  of 
those  critics  were  in  a  sense  confirmed.  The  report  is  based  on 
a  theory  and  the  bill  it  recommends  clearly  calls  for  a  social 
experiment. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Ohio  Commission  signed 
report  and  recommendations.  And  so  perverse  is  human  nature 
that  most  of  them  are  more  than  likely  to  be  proud  of  the  ap- 
pellation with  which  they  were  tagged  twelve  months  ago. 
They  have  taken  to  heart  that  new  theories  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  new  theories  of  business  management,  have 
changed  the  processes  of  production  and  distribution  so  mightily 
that  more  and  more  people  have  been .  shifted  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  sources  of  sustenance;  their  lives  ren- 
dered less  and  less  secure.  The  commissioners  have  observed 
these  theories  linked  with  the  bold  experimentation  of  execu- 
tives, advertising  managers  and  production  organizers  in  ways 
which  create  new  problems  of  unemployment  and  insecurity. 
And  they  see  the  need  for  bringing  the  same  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry  and  bold  experimentation  to  bear  upon  the  social  ar- 
rangements by  which  we  must  handle  these  problems  that  a 
changing  industrial  life  throws  back  upon  the  nation  and  its 
local  communities.  What  but  the  lag  between  them  has 
brought  us  to  the  pass  that  millions  must  be  destitute  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  and  depend  upon  the  morsel  that  charity 
grants? 

The  theory  on  which  the  Commission's  recommendations 
is  based  may  be  crystallized  in  the  four  sentences  printed  below 
and  summarized  in  the  four  paragraphs  condensed  from  its 
report  on  the  next  page. 

The  social  experiment  the  Commission  recommends  for 
Ohio  is  an  unemployment  insurance  system  based  on  strict  in- 
surance principles.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  funda- 
mentally from  the  ex- 
periments in  European 
countries,  and  from  the 
unemployment  compen- 
sation law  adopted  last 
winter  in  Wisconsin.  It 
differs  further  from  the 
European  plans  in  that 
no  part  of  the  cost  of  in- 
surance is  to  be  paid  by 
the  state;  taxpayers  are 
required  to  make  no  con- 
tribution whatever,  not 
even  to  the  expense  of 
administering  the  act.  It 
differs  again  from  the 
Wisconsin  act  by  provid- 
ing that  emploves  shall 


The  Answer 

Unemployment  is  inevitable 
Distress  from  unemployment  is  preventable 
Wage-earners  cannot  provide  against  this  distress 
Insurance  can  prevent  it 

THE  Ohio  Commission,  of  which  Professor  Leiserson 
is  chairman,  presents  the  "first  figures  available  in 
this  country"  for  computing  the  cost  of  unemployment 
insurance;  recommends  a  distinctive  American  system 
and  drives  its  recommendations  home  with  the  calcula- 
tion that  had  they  been  adopted  after  the  hard  times  of 
1921-22,  Ohio  would  have  entered  this  depression  with 
reserves  of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
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pay  a  part  of  the  premiums  with  which  the  insurance  is  to  be 
purchased.  In  effect  it  would  set  up  a  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany, maintained  and  administered  jointly  by  the  employers 
and  the  working  people  of  the  state,  in  which  substantially  all 
industries  and  their  employes  would  be  compelled  to  insure 
their  risks  of  unemployment  under  strict  control  and  regula- 
tion by  the  state. 

The  plan  charts  a  new  course.  Labor,  like  capital  invested 
in  industry,  has  fixed  charges  that  need  to  be  met  regardless  of 
decline  in  business  volume.  The  Ohio  plan  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  labor's  fixed  charges  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  industries  in  which  it  is  employed  instead  of  a  charge 
against  philanthropy  or  the  public  treasury. 

Boldly,  therefore,  the  Commission  recommends  to  the  Ohio 
legislature  that  it  proclaim,  as  a  declaration  of  public  policy, 
that  new  measures  are  needed  to  meet  the  new  problems  that 
modern  business  theory  and  experimentation  have  brought  into 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  state.  (See  page  645.) 

Unemployment  is  Insurable 

BUT  can  the  risk  of  unemployment  be  insured:   Can  a 
sound  actuarial  base  be  found  for  a  state  system  of  un- 
employment insurance  ? 

In  reply  to  these  questions  the  Ohio  Commission  is  in  the 
position  of  the  devil  quoting  scripture.  Most  of  the  arguments 
made  before  such  bodies  against  the  insurability  of  unemploy- 
ment draw  on  the  recent  publications  and  reports  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company.  These  are  subsequent  to 
1930  when  a  bill  permitting  private  companies  to  write  unem- 
ployment insurance  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  after  it  had  passed  both  houses  of  the  New  York 
legislature.  But  back  in  1925  the  same  company  published  a 
pamphlet  in  which  its  late  president,  Haley  Fiske,  and  an 
actuary  of  the  company  expressed  themselves  in  this  fashion: 
"At  least  one  insurance  company  feels  that  the  problems  of 
writing  unemployment  insurance  are  not  insurmountable,  and 
it  is  optimistic  about  the  practicability  of  this  type  of  insurance. 

As  soon  as  the  insurance 
laws  of  the  state  are 
amended  so  that  it  may 
offer  this  type  of  cover- 
age, it  will  do  so."  The 
Commission  may  be  for- 
given, therefore,  for 
recalling  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation. However,  it 
did  not  rest  its  case  on 
argumentation  from  such 
controversial  literature 
but  turned  to  original 
sources. 

Fortunately  the  State 
Department  of  Industrial 
Relations  in  Ohio  has 
collected  detailed  data 
since  1914  showing  fluc- 
tuations in  employment 
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4. 


The  Theory  Back  of  the  Ohio  Plan 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  INEVITABLE 

Unemployment  is  an  inevitable  risk  of  modern  industry  and  commerce.  .  .  . 
While  it  may  be  reduced  by  more  efficient  planning  and  business  manage- 
ment it  cannot  be  wholly  or  even  in  large  part  prevented.  ...  A  revival 
of  business  will  reduce  unemployment,  but  not  abolish  it.  ...  The  rapid 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our  industrial  and  business  methods  .  .  . 
cause  unemployment  every  month  of  every  year  in  an  industrial  state  like 
Ohio.  .  .  .  No  responsible  person  will  contend  that  efforts  ...  to  regu- 
larize and  stabilize  employment,  to  shorten  the  work  day  and  the  work 
week  .  .  .  have  reached  the  point  where  steady  work  can  be  guaranteed. 

DISTRESS  FROM  UNEMPLOYMENT  IS  PREVENTABLE 

Distress  from  unemployment,  however,  can  be  greatly  mitigated  and 
largely  prevented  if  the  state  will  prepare  a  practical  program  to  avoid  the 
disastrous  effects  of  unemployment  that  overtake  great  numbers  of  families 
in  times  of  ordinary  business  activity  as  well  as  in  periods  of  depression.  .  .  . 
The  commission  recommends  unemployment  insurance  as  a  remedy  not  for 
the  unemployment  but  for  the  distress:  for  the  bread  lines,  soup  kitchens, 
loss  of  homes,  break-up  of  families,  overwhelming  of  charities  and  distribution 
of  doles  to  the  unemployed  from  local,  state  and  federal  treasuries. 

WAGE-EARNERS  CAN  NOT  PROVIDE  AGAINST  DISTRESS 

Since  depression  and  unemployment  have  forced  business  men,  corpora- 
tions, insurance  companies,  railroads  and  banks  to  appeal  for  public  relief 
and  to  receive  it  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  other 
governmental  agencies,  it  can  not  with  reason  be  contended  that  wage-earners 
could  have  provided  for  their  distress  by  their  individual  efforts  and  savings. 

INSURANCE  PREVENTS  DISTRESS 

The  principle  of  insurance  is  widely  used  in  meeting  industrial  risks 
of  all  kinds,  and  no  more  effective  method  has  been  found  or  proposed  that 
will  at  once  provide  support  for  the  unemployed  and  their  families,  and 
prevent  them  from  becoming  pauperized.  .  .  .  Unemployment  insurance 
seems  to  be  the  most  effective  device  for  providing  in  a  self-respecting  way 
for  the  able  and  willing  unemployed.  .  .  .  Without  a  guarantee  of  stable 
employment,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  insure  the  risk. 
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every  month  and  in  wage  payments  every  year.  Fortunately 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  recently 
compiled  all  this  data  up  to  1929  (Bulletin  No.  553,  March 
1932).  The  federal  bureau  describes  it  as  "the  most  compre- 
hensive statistics  on  this  subject  for  the  United  States"  covering 
"practically  all  employes  in  the  state  with  the  exception  of 
interstate  transportation  and  governmental  activities." 

Fortunately  also,  the  Commission  had  among  its  members 
Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  who  before  he  entered  social  work  had 
many  years'  experience  as  an  insurance  actuary  and  was  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  social  insurance.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Ohio  data  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1931,  Dr.  Rubinow 
made  detailed  calculations  of  the  risk  of  unemployment,  and 
of  the  costs  and  premiums  necessary  to  purchase  various 
amounts  of  coverage  exactly  as  the  commercial  and  mutual 
companies  calculate  risks  and  premiums  for  other  forms  of 
insurance. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  other  states,  Ohio  statistics 
are  thus  available  that  provide  a  dependable  ground  work  for 
insuring  against  unemployment.  Computations  of  costs  for  any 
new  form  of  insurance  must  necessarily  be  only  approximate ; 
but  the  sound  actuarial  basis  is  there,  and  ample  margins  of 
safety  are  allowed  for  by  the  Commission  until  experience 
makes  possible  more  precise  calculations.  Thus  Dr.  Rubinow 
bases  his  computations  on  an  average  annual  unemployment 
rate  of  13.5  for  1923  to  1931  inclusive.  (See  table  page  646.) 


This  period  was  obviously  marked  by 
an  unusual  amount  of  unemployment. 
The  Ohio  calculations  therefore  assume 
that  more  unemployment  will  have  to 
be  compensated  for  than  actual  experi- 
ence over  a  longer  period  of  years  is 
likely  to  show,1  and  that  actual  costs  of 
the  insurance  are  thus  likely  to  be  lower 
than  the  estimated  costs. 

If  Ohio  Had  Acted  Ten 

Years  Ago 

lEFORE  taking  up  the  factors 
which  enter  into  the  proposed 
scheme  for  systematically  covering  this 
risk,  let  me  stop  here  to  bring  out  one  of 
the  most  arresting  features  of  the  report. 
Any  commission  sitting  in  these  depres- 
sion years  is  confronted  with  the  poser: 
The  plan  may  be  all  right  for  normal 
times,  but  what  would  have  happened  to 
it  in  1929?  The  Ohio  Commission  dis- 
cusses just  that,  or  to  be  specific,  "what 
would  have  happened  if  after  the  major 
depression  of  1921-22  Ohio  had  set  up, 
in  January  1923,  an  unemployment  in- 
surance system  such  as  is  now  recom- 
mended? .  .  .  How  would  the  state 
have  been  prepared  to  prevent  the  pres- 
ent suffering  and  pauperization?"  It 
presents  a  summary  table  (page  647) 
of  its  computations  as  to  the  income  and 
expenditures  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  it  recommends,  had  that 
been  set  up  in  1923;  together  with  the 
balances  in  the  fund  from  year  to  year 
down  to  the  end  of  1931. 

Here  are  the  facts  by  which  unem- 
ployment insurance  may  be  compared 

with  private  and  public  relief  as  a  method  to  provide  for  those 
workers  who  are  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

If  the  insurance  plan  had  been  established  in  1923  the  fund 
would  have  fairly  compensated  the  working  people  of  Ohio 
for  losses  from  involuntary  unemployment  during  the  five 
prosperous  years  since  that  time,  as  well  as  during  the  two 
minor  depressions  of  1924  and  1927.  In  addition  a  surplus 
would  have  been  accumulating  to  fend  against  the  castas- 
trophic  unemployment  of  the  present  depression.  The  fund 
would  have  finished  the  year  1929  with  an  accumulated  re- 
serve of  $104,000,000. 

This  reserve  together  with  the  current  premiums  paid  in 
1 930  would  have  enabled  its  managers  during  the  first  year 
of  the  depression  to  distribute  to  the  unemployed  of  Ohio  the 
benefits  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  to,  amounting 
to  more  than  $69,000,000;  and  to  still  have  had  on  hand  on 
January  I,  1931,  a  surplus  of  $84,000,000  with  which  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  second  year  of  depression.  With  the 
addition  of  the  premiums  received  in  1931,  the  insurance  fund 
would  have  been  able  to  meet  the  estimated  demands  on  it 
during  this  second  year  and  distribute  to  the  unemployed 
nearly  $110,000,000;  with  a  remainder  of  $11,000,000  at 
the  close. 

What  would  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  such  fi- 


1PauI  H.  Douglas,  in  his  Real  Wages  in  the  United  States,  estimates  an  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment  of  10  percent. 
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nancial  reserves  have  meant  in  terms  of 
human  welfare  r  Says  the  Commission : 

The  thrift  and  foresight  enforced  by  the 
state  on  industry  and  commerce  would  hare 
.  .  .  made  possible  the  distribution  of 
nearly  $180,000,000  during  the  first  two 
yean  of  the  present  depression.  This 
amount  would  hare  been  available  for  those 
who  hare  invested  human  labor  in  the  in- 
dustries of  the  state,  just  as  millions  were 
available  in  reserves  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  to  investors  of  capital 
when  a  large  proportion  of  this  capital  was 
earning  little  or  no  income. 

And  what  would  this  sum  of  nearly 
$  1 80,000,000  have  meant  in  term*  of  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  farmers  of  the  state, 
to  the  merchants  who  can  not  sell  goods 
because  former  customers  are  unemployed 
and  have  no  incomes  with  which  to  buy: 
:  to  the  manufacturers  who  normally 
supply  these  merchants  with  products  of 
-iustries? 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
release  of  so  much  purchasing  power 
and  the  flow  of  that  money  into  the 
channels  of  trade  would  have  had  some 
effect  in  raising  the  trough  of  the  busi- 
ness depression. 

it  may  be  urged  that  the  reserve 
of  $1 1,000,000  left  on  January  I  last, 
together  with  current  premiums  re- 
-d  in  1932,  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  pay  full  benefits  this  third 
black  year. 

If  we  should  assume  that  unem- 
ployment in  Ohio  would  not  have  been 
reduced  by  the  distribution  of  $180,- 
000,000  in  purchasing  power  during 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  that  no 
other  state  would  have  made  such  long- 
headed provision,  this  may  be  conceded. 
But  those  assumptions  get  us  close  to  the 
long  range,  universal  need  for  just  such  a  plan.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  h  is  as  yet  impossible  to  calculate  what  the  income  and  ex- 
penditures of  such  a  fund  might  have  been  for  1932  because 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  the  wage  losses  will  not  be 
known  until  after  the  end  of  the  year.  But  granted  those 
assumptions,  and  assuming  further  the  worst  that  the  indices 
of  employment  for  the  first  six  months  of  1932  show,  the  fund 
might  have  had  to  borrow  some  money  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 

If  it  did  have  to  do  so  it  would  only  be  following  the  ex- 
ample of  seventy-nine  private  insurance  companies  that  have 
already  received  such  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation. 

Is  there  any  reason  why,  if  private  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  banks  and  other  business  institutions  are  entitled  to 
receive  such  loans  on  Uncle  Sam's  credit,  an  insurance  fund 
designed  to  protect  the  unemployed  and  their  families  should 
not  be  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  ? 

'-•ettfr  security  for  a  loan  can  be  found  anywhere  than 
the  earning  power  of  the  industries  and  the  working  people  of 
Ohio,  and  all  borrowings  could  easily  be  reread  within  a  short 
period  after  the  depression." 


Declaration  of  Public  Policy 

(Exttrptj  fnm  Stctu*  I  tf  the  Oku  Ml) 

Distress  from  Unemployment  has  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  health,  safety, 
morals  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Because  insurance  or  reserves 
have  not  been  provided  in  times  of  plentiful  employment  distress  and  suffering  have 
spread  throughout  the  state;  and  taxpayers  have  been  unfairly  burdened  with  the 
cost  of  supporting  able-bodied  workers  laid  off  by  their  employers  until  such  time  as 
they  would  again  be  needed.  ...  In  yean  of  prosperity  as  well  as  depression,  ex- 
penditures of  private  and  public  charity  organizations  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
fluctuate  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  unemployment;  and  in  every  period  of 
severe  unemployment,  private  charity  funds  for  the  care  of  the  unemployed  are 
inadequate.  Demands  are  therefore  made  and  pressure  exerted  for  the  appropriation 
of  funds  from  the  treasuries  of  local  and  state  governments.  .  .  . 

Charities,  both  private  and  public,  although  helpful,  are  inadequate,  inappropriate, 
unscientific  methods  of  dealing  with  the  distress  of  capable  workers  who  are  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their  own.  .  .  .  Public  charitable  support  for  such 
able-bodied  unemployed  and  their  families  is  unwise  and  unsound  as  a  public  policy 
because  it  means  the  payment  of  "doles"  from  public  treasuries,  makes  such  relief  and 
doles  a  political  issue,  resulting  in  burdensome  increases  in  governmental  expenditures, 
and  weakening  the  moral  fibre  of  the  population. 

Industry  and  commerce  are  relieved  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  their  labor 
reserves,  and  this  expense  is  met  partly  by  diverting  the  charity  funds  from  the  sick, 
the  maimed,  the  mentally  and  physically  defective,  the  widowed  mothers  and 
orphaned  children  for  whom  such  funds  are  properly  intended;  but  mainly  by 
shifting  the  burden  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the  landlords,  grocers,  bntchen  and  other 
tradesmen  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  unemployed.  ...  In  spite 
of  all  such  provisions  for  dealing  with  distress  from  unemployment  as  have  been  made, 
many  families  have  been  broken  up  and  children  taken  from  their  parents  to  be 
placed  in  institutions  and  foster  homes  because  of  lack  of  employment  of  the  bread- 
winners; other  thousands  are  left  without  adequate  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and 
are  forced  to  beg  for  the  same  in  soup  kitchens,  bread  lines,  public  relief  depots  and 
public  lodging  houses.  In  many  communities  these  conditions  have  led  to  protest 
demonstrations  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  violence. 

These  dangers  to  the  peace,  safety  and  health  of  the  communities  of  the  state  are 
aggravated  by  the  fear  of  those  who  have  employment  that  they  soon  will  be  without 
work  and  without  resources;  and  .  .  .  these  dangers  and  fears  cannot  be  avoided 
unless  foresighted  provision  for  the  unemployed  and  their  families  is  made  in  times  of 
plentiful  employment  on  a  comprehensive  scale  by  industry  and  commerce  . 
the  form  of  compulsory  insurance  that  will  be  state-wide  in  scope.  .  .  . 


:n 


The  Central  Core  of  the  Ohio  Plan 

EARLY  in  its  investigations,  the  Ohio  Commission  was 
confronted  by  what  seemed  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
both  advocates  and  opponents  as  to  the  essential  purpose  of 
insurance  against  unemployment.  Is  it  to  provide  some  income 
for  workers  when  they  are  unemployed  ?  Or  is  it  to  encourage 
industries  to  stabilize  employment  by  burdening  those  which 
don't?  The  two  purposes  are  not  necessarily  contradictor}'. 
But  the  essential  features  of  any  law  will  be  quite  different  if 
one  or  the  other  is  considered  primary. 

The  Y\7isconsin  act  is  designed  to  prevent  and  to  reduce  un- 
employment. Its  maximum  benefits  of  ten  dollars  a  week  for 
ten  weeks,  with  reductions  where  employers'  reserve  funds  are 
depleted,  obviously  are  not  designed  primarily  as  measures  to 
relieve  distress  from  that  cause.  The  Ohio  bill,  with  benefits  of 
$153  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  aims  directly  at  relieving  dis- 
tress; and  the  Ohio  Commission  set  forth  the  conception 
underlying  it  in  a  questionnaire  published  in  preparation  for 
public  hearings: 

Fire  insurance  is  not  aimed  at  abolishing  fires,  life  insurance 
does  not  abolish  death,  accident  insurance  is  not  to  abolish  accidents, 
the  purpose  of  health  insurance  is  not  to  abolish  illness.  Anv  in- 
surance system  that  is  properly  designed  and  soundly  managed  wfll 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  LABOR  FORCE 

UNEMPLOYED  IN  OHIO 

1923-1931 

Total 

Average 

Average 

Percent 

Tear                             labor 

number 

number 

of 

force 

employed 

unemployed 

unemployed 

1923                             1,274,400 

1,160,000 

114,400 

9-o 

1924                             1,290,300 

1,089,000 

201,300 

15.6 

1925 

,308,900 

1,150,000 

158,900 

12.  I 

1926 

,324,3°o 

1,203,000 

121,300 

9.2 

1927 

,339,700 

1,185,000 

154,700 

11.5 

1928 

,335>i00 

1,209,000 

146,200 

10.8 

1929 

,373,000 

1,296,000 

77,000 

5-6 

1930 

,390,400 

1,150,000 

240,400 

17-3 

1931                              1,403,500 

979,500 

424,000 

30.2 

Average  of  9  years 
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stimulate  efforts  toward  reduction  and  elimination  of  the  risks 
against  which  protection  is  sought.  But  it  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  risk  itself  is  inevitable,  however  much  it  may  be  reduced, 
and  that  protection  against  it  may  be  secured  most  economically  by 
the  method  of  insurance  rather  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  main  purpose  of  unemployment  insurance,  therefore,  is  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  unemployment  that  is  inevitable.  It 
can  be  so  designed  and  operated  that  it  does  stimulate  regulariza- 
tion  of  employment,  but  the  main  task  of  prevention  and  elimina- 
tion is  the  responsibility  of  employers  and  not  of  an  insurance  agency 
whether  private  or  public. 

If  this  statement  of  purpose  is  borne  in  mind,  then  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Ohio  bill  that  depart  from  other  precedents  become 
plain.  It  would  establish  an  unemployment  insurance  fund 
similar  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund  of  the  state, 
in  which  substantially  all  industries  and  their  employes  are  re- 
quired to  insure  their  risks  of  unemployment.  It  would  not  per- 
mit, as  in  Wisconsin,  individual  employers  to  keep  separate 
reserves  for  their  own  employes,  or  the  state  fund  to  keep  sep- 
arate reserves  for  each  employer.  It  would  pool  all  the  risks  in 
one  fund  on  strict  insurance  principles.  The  reason,  as  given 
by  the  Commission,  is  that  if  the  contributions  or  premiums  are 
"locked  up"  in  separate  reserves  and  not  used  to  purchase  in- 
surance, they  can  not  provide  anything  like  adequate  benefits 
to  the  unemployed.  "People  with  the  same  earning  power 
working  for  different  employers  would  have  varying  degrees 
of  protection,  and  the  protection  to  none  would  be  adequate." 

The  proposed  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  the  state  as  a 
trustee,  without  liability  on  the  part  of  the  state  beyond  the 
amounts  paid  in  by  employers  and  employes  and  the  money 
earned  by  the  fund.  While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  state  assuming  certain  administrative  expense,  as  it  does  in 
the  matter  of  workmen's  compensation,  the  Commission  does 
not  recommend  this  because  it  is  "strongly  convinced  that  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  unemployment  insurance  is 
to  relieve  taxpayers  of  the  burden  of  supporting  able-bodied 
unemployed."  All  expenses  therefore,  including  administra- 
tion, are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  insurance  fund. 

No  unemployment  insurance  plan  can  operate  effectively 
without  a  system  of  public  employment  offices.  At  such  offices 
the  unemployed  must  register,  and  their  unemployment  under 
the  insurance  will  be  reckoned  from  that  time.  Here,  after  the 
waiting  period,  payments  of  benefits  will  be  made  and  those 
drawing  benefits  will  be  required  to  report  regularly  for  any 
other  work  that  may  be  available.  The  offices,  in  touch  with 
opportunities  for  employment,  will  thus  in  normal  times  offer 
a  work-test  for  those  claiming  benefits. 

There  are  eleven  such  offices  in  Ohio  operated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations.  These  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  unemployment  insurance  authority,  which 


would  be  authorized  to  divide  the  state  into  employment  dis- 
tricts and  to  locate  in  each  as  many  offices  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  act.  State  and  local  governments  in  Ohio 
now  spend  about  $150,000  annually  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  offices.  This  cost,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of 
new  offices,  would  be  assumed  by  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund.  Although  the  Commission  stresses  the  fact  that  taxes  may 
thus  be  reduced  by  $  1 50,000,  a  more  important  reason  for  the 
shift  is  that  in  this  way  financial  support  for  the  employment 
service  can  be  assured.  In  most  states  appropriations  therefore 
are  notoriously  inadequate. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  Ohio  bill  is  to  substitute 
regular  insurance  payments  to  the  unemployed  for  charity  and 
public  relief,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  interlocking  the  employ- 
ment service  with  the  insurance  system,  provision  is  made  for 
cutting  down  the  out-of-work  period,  and  to  that  extent  con- 
trolling the  bulk  of  unemployment.  Similarly,  the  contributory 
provisions  will  give  all  working  employes  a  personal  interest 
in  conserving  the  fund  from  which  their  own  protection  in  the 
long  run  must  come.  Nor  does  the  plan  neglect  the  necessity 
for  stimulating  employers  to  regularize.  Three  years  after  the 
law  goes  into  effect,  there  will  be  enough  experience  and 
records  to  determine  which  industries  and  employments  are 
responsible  for  the  most  unemployment.  A  merit  rating  system 
is  then  to  be  introduced  after  the  manner  of  the  successful 
workmen's  compensation  rates  in  Ohio.  The  unemployment 
insurance  commission  will  classify  industries  and  occupations, 
and  fix  rates  according  to  the  risk  in  each  class.  The  bill 
authorizes  a  maximum  premium  of  3^2  percent  of  the  payrolls 
for  those  employers  whose  supply  of  work  is  least  regular;  a 
minimum  rate  of  I  percent  for  those  that  have  achieved  rela- 
tively steady  work.  As  in  accident  insurance,  it  is  thought  that 
such  a  sliding  scale  will  not  only  more  justly  distribute  the  cost 
of  insurance  but  will  provide  incentives  for  stabilizing.  None 
the  less  the  main  features  of  the  bill  assume  that  the  total  re- 
duction in  unemployment  that  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
preventive  efforts  of  employers  is  bound  to  be  small  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  unemployed  who  will  need  relief  if  not 
protected  by  insurance. 

The  Scheme  of  Benefits 

TO  SOME  extent  it  was  the  desire  to  make  that  protec- 
tion more  adequate  that  led  the  Ohio  Commission  to 
recommend  that  employes  as  well  as  employers  contribute  to 
the  insurance  fund.  The  Commission  felt  that  a  minimum 
standard  of  benefits  for  unemployed  working  people  should 
be  50  percent  of  normal  weekly  earnings  for  a  period  of  not 


PERCENT  OF  PAYROLL  REQUIRED  TO  PURCHASE  VARIOUS 
AMOUNTS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Percent 
of  payroll 

4-51 
4.19 

3-95 
3-91 
3.68 

3-47 
3-i4 
3-°9 


.81 
.63 
.63 
.46 
.30 


Will  fay  50%  of 
Waiting        normal  wages,  with 
period           maximum  weekly 
benefit 

2  Weeks               $17-50 

3 

17.50 

2 

17.50 

3 

15.00 

2 

15.00 

3 

15.00 

3 

17.50 

2 

15.00 

3 

15.00 

i 

17.50 

3 

17.50 

2 

15.00 

3 

15.00 

4 

15.00 

For  maximum  number 
of  weeks  per  year 

26  Weeks 

26      " 

20 
26 
2O 
20 

16 
16 
16 
13 
'3 
13 
'3 
13 
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ESTIMATE  OF  INXOMK  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  OHIO  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FUND  1923-1931 
BENEFIT  50  PERCENT  or  WAGES  WITH  MAXIMUM  or  $15.00  PER  WEEK;  WATTING  PERIOD  or  3  WEEKS;  16  WEEKS'  MAXIMIM  BENEFIT  PERIOD;  INCOME 

3  PERCENT  OF  THE  PAYROLL  OF  INSURED  WORKERS 


I 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

r>-ft  -f 

Benefits  and 

Annual 

Interest 

\et  surplus 

Yttr 

Contritutiuns 

Benefits 

\*OSt  OJ 

adminis- 

cost of  ad- 
ministration 

surplus 
or  deficit 

Surplus 
Dec.  31 

.iterate 
annual 

earned 
(4%  of 

Dec.  31 
col.  6+ 

tration 

col.  2+col.J 

col.  /—col.  4 

surplus 

col.  7) 

col.  8 

1923 

49,787,025 

500,000 

500,000 

49,287,025 

49,287,035 

-4,643,512 

985,740 

50,272,765 

1924 

46,456,683 

59,741,814 

1,612,875 

61,354,689 

-14,898,006 

35,374,759 

42,823,762 

1,712,950 

37,087,709 

1925 

49>899»6°9 

48,035,097 

1,636,125 

49,671,222 

"8.387 

37,316,006 

37,201,902 

1,488,076 

38,804,172 

1926 

5',  972>954 

36»S°8»977 

1,655.375 

38,164,352 

13,808,602 

53,613,774 

45,7°8,473 

1,828,339 

54,44i,"3 

1927 

51,806,430 

47>II7»8S9 

4,625 

48,792,484 

3,°'  3,946 

57,455,059 

55,948,086 

2,237,923 

59,692,982 

1928 

53.3'4,563 

44,9>3>975 

1,694,000 

46,607,975 

6,706,588 

66,390,570 

63,046,276 

2,521,851 

68,921,421 

57,442,063 

23,77S»798 

1,716,250 

:;,49:,048 

31,950,015 

100,871,436 

84,896,418 

3,395.857 

104,267,293 

1930 

47,720,197 

69,496,952  1 

.-i,ooo 

7  ',-34,95* 

-23,5'4,755 

80,752,538 

92,509,915 

3,700,397 

84,452,933 

•93' 

36,3  : 

109,609,130  } 

",754,375 

"1,363,505 

-75,040,333 

9,412,602 

46,932,768 

',  877,3" 

11,289,915 

less  than  fifteen  weeks;  with  a  maximum  of  $15  per  week. 
This,  according  to  the  unemployment  experience  of  Ohio 
could  not  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  much  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  payroll.  It  was  deemed  unlikely  that  a  contribution  of 
more  than  2  percent  from  employers  could  pass  the  legislature. 
If  the  employers  alone  contributed  and  the  premium  was  2 
percent  of  payrolls,  nothing  like  adequate  benefits  could  be 
assured  to  unemployed  workers.  Therefore  a  3  percent  fund 
was  decided  upon,  with  the  employes  contributing  one  third, 
or  I  percent  of  their  weekly  wages. 

But  there  were  two  additional  reasons  for  adopting  the  con- 
tributory plan.  The  first  was  the  desire  to  emphasize  the  feel- 
ing of  self-help  and  self-respect  that  comes  from  paying  in 
one's  own  insurance ;  and  with  this  went  the  idea  already  noted 
of  engaging  the  personal  interest  of  every  participant  in  con- 
serving the  fund.  The  second  reason  was  the  need  for  giving 
employes  a  voice  in  its  administration.  To  insure  successful 
operation  this  must  be  decentralized.  There  will  have  to  be 
local  appeal  boards  representing  employes  and  employers  as 
well  as  similar  representation  in  the  central  body.  Unless  em- 
ployes contribute  their  own  money  to  the  fund,  their  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  insurance  system  is  likely  to  be  nominal. 

Although  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  taken  a 
position  against  contributions  from  employes,  I  understand 
that  it  would  not  oppose  such  contributions  where  conditions 
warrant  them.  At  the  public  hearings  of  the  Ohio  Commission 
witnesses  representing  labor  organizations  testified  that  if  ade- 
quate benefits  could  not  be  secured  without  contributions  from 
employes  they  would  favor  such  contributions.  The  Ohio  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  since  come  out  for  the  Ohio  plan. 

THE  waiting  period  before  benefits  begin  is  three  weeks  in 
the  Ohio  bill,  instead  of  the  two  weeks  commonly  pro- 
vided in  bills  introduced  in  American  legislatures.  By  increas- 
ing the  waiting  period  one  week,  it  was  found  possible  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  benefits  could  be  paid  by  several 
weeks.  This  was  thought  preferable.  The  lengthened  waiting 
period  will  reduce  the  payments  for  short-time  seasonal  unem- 
ployment, which  workers  are  better  able  to  provide  against; 
but  the  fund  will  be  able  to  meet  their  needs  more  fully  when 
unemployment  comes  in  a  depression  or  unexpectedly  over 
long  periods. 

Of  course  no  unemployment  insurance  system  can  provide 
full  compensation  for  all  unemployment  and  all  wage  losses 
•sustained.  This  has  been  used  as  nn  argument  against  anv 


system  at  all — as  if  most  forms  of  insurance  are  not  alike  in 
this  respect.  Life  insurance  sufficient  to  assure  your  family  after 
death  of  as  much  income  as  you  may  be  earning  is  rare  and 
far  more  costly  than  working  people  can  afford.  On  the  aver- 
age, the  amount  of  protection  granted  by  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  in  most  states  does  not  cover  a  third  of  the  actual 
wage  loss.  Nevertheless  compensation  insurance  has  met  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  problem  of  distress  from  industrial 
accidents. 

Unemployment  may  be  insured  against  to  the  extent  of  20, 
30,  50  or  higher  percents  of  the  wage  loss  due  to  lack  of  work. 
With  the  figures  available  in  Ohio  it  was  possible  to  determine 
fairly  closely  how  much  insurance  could  be  purchased  collec- 
tively at  various  premium  levels.  As  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion it  was  found  that  costs  could  be  reduced  and  the  amount 
of  current  benefits  enhanced  by  providing  at  one  end  a  mini- 
mum waiting  period  and  at  the  other  end  a  maximum  number 
of  weeks  for  which  benefits  would  be  paid. 

The  Commission  publishes  a  table  [see  page  646,  right 
column]  showing  the  various  amounts  of  protection  against 
unemployment  that  can  be  bought  for  various  premiums  rang- 
ing from  2  percent  of  the  employers'  payrolls  to  ^l/2  percent. 
Thus  a  premium  as  low  as  2.3  percent  of  the  payrolls  would 
purchase  benefits  of  50  percent  of  normal  weekly  wages  (with 
a  maximum  of  $  1 5  per  week)  over  a  period  of  1 3  weeks,  but 
the  waiting  period  before  benefits  could  begin  would  have  to  be 
four  weeks.  A  premium  as  high  as  4.5  percent  on  the  other 
hand  would  purchase  the  same  benefits  of  half-pay  (with  a 
maximum  of  $i  7.50)  over  a  period  of  26  weeks  and  with  only 
a  two-week  waiting  period. 

On  the  basis  of  such  calculations  as  these  the  Commission 
concludes  that  "employers  and  employes  together  can  easily 
afford  to  make  the  small  payments  necessary  to  purchase 
enough  insurance  to  pay  for  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the 
wage  losses  caused  by  unemployment,  and  thus  provide  enough 
income  to  keep  self-respecting  working  people  from  becoming 
public  charges."  Specifically  it  recommends  that  at  the  start  3 
percent  of  payrolls  be  fixed  as  the  premium  to  be  paid  for 
unemployment  insurance  in  Ohio,  2  percent  to  be  paid  by  the 
employers  and  I  percent  by  employes.  This  will  purchase  the 
following  amount  of  insurance:  "A  benefit  of  50  percent  of 
the  normal  weekly  wage  of  the  insured  beginning  after  a  wait- 
ing period  of  three  weeks  and  payable  for  a  period  of  sixteen 
weeks,  the  maximum  benefit  in  no  case  exceeding  $15  per 
week." 


THE  LAND  WITHOUT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


Ohio  unemployed  seek  aid  of  Governor  White  at  the  capitol,  1931 


Thousands  of  unemployed  meet  at  Independence  Hall  in  Pi 


IN  STATES  OF  THE  EAST  AND  OF  THE 
MASSES  OF  UNEMPLOYED  GATHER  TO  1 


March  of  California  unemployed  in  San  Francisco  to  seek  relief  of  Governor  Rolph,  1931 


Massachusetts  unemployed  assemble  on  I 


Keyitnne-Underwood  photograph! 
iia  and  march  to  a  demonstration  at  the  city  hall  plaza,  1931 


,  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  OF  THE  SOUTH, 
•ST  AGAINST  HUNGER  AND  INSECURITY 


West  Virginia  miners  petition  Governor  Conley  for  relief,  1931 


Police  in  St.  Louis  break  up  a  meeting  of  3000  unemployed,  1932 


Common  to  petition  Governor  Ely,  1932 


Former  Stock  Yards  workers  parade  in  a  four-mite  inarch  against  hunger  in  Chicago,   1932 
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FLUCTUATING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  OHIO,  1920-1931 
"The  fluctuation  in  employment  in  iron  and  steel  is  particularly  significant. 
It  illustrates  vividly  the  reason  for  distribution  in  Toungstown,  Niles  and  the 
whole  steel  area.  Fluctuation  in  motor-vehicle  production  explains  Toledo's  situa- 
tion primarily,  and  to  some  extent,  Cleveland's.  The  fluctuation  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  shows  a  neat  pattern  of  seasonal  unemployment."  The  breaks  in 
the  lines  between  December  and  January  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  establish- 
ments reported  are  not  always  identical  from  year  to  year. 

When  There  Is  No  Insurance :  Who  Pays  ? 

A  COMMON  assumption  unconsciously  made  is  that 
without  insurance  there  is  no  cost.  But  when  there  is  no 
insurance  the  costs  of  unemployment  must  be  paid  just  the 
same.  The  report  of  the  Ohio  Commission  analyzes  these 
costs,  how  they  are  paid,  and  who  pays  them.  It  reminds  us 
that  the  costs  are  always  of  two  kinds :  the  money  costs,  and 
the  human  costs  here  condensed  from  the  Ohio  report: 

To  the  American  Home.  In  the  five  industrial  centers  of  Ohio, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Columbus,  and  Youngstown,  the 
number  of  court  orders  evicting  families  from  their  homes  follow: 

1930 26,928;      1931  ..27,670; 

1932 35,000  (estimated) 

Home-owning 


families  are  no 
less  unfortunate 
than  are  tenants. 
Sheriffs'  sales  for 
thirty-one  coun- 
ties of  the  state 
amounted  to 
5290  in  1930, 
increased  to 
5890  in  1931, 
and  in  the  first 
six  months  of 
1932  jumped  to 
a  rate  in  excess 
of  7300. 

In  many  Ohio 
cities  working 


STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 


RESERVES,  1930-31 
/ 1 80,000,000 


If  Ohio  had  acted  ten  years  ago,  it  would  have  had  $180,000,000  in  unemployment 
reserves  (left)  against  $26,000,000  spent  for  public  and  private  relief  (right) 


people  and  others  of  small  means  own  "duplex" 
apartments,  in  one  of  which  they  live  while 
they  rent  out  the  other.  The  burden  of  unem- 
ployment that  these  and  other  landlords  bear 
in  unpaid  rents  can  only  be  estimated.  In  Cleve- 
land the  relief  committee  of  the  City  Council 
has  suggested  an  appropriation  of  $l,OOO,OOO 
in  the  1933  budget  for  payment  of  rents,  as  in- 
sufficient resources  have  led  relief  agencies  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  not  paying  rent  except  in 
cases  of  eviction.  Social  agencies  in  Cincinnati 
and  Toledo  estimate  that  in  each  of  these  cities 
unpaid  rent  for  the  year  1931  totalled  some- 
thing like  $1,500,000.  In  Columbus  the  es- 
timate for  the  same  year  was  about  $  1 ,000,000. 

To  Family  Lije.  In  Cleveland  2655  desti- 
tute families  were  under  the  care  of  charitable 
agencies  in  1929.  By  1930  the  number  had 
grown  to  7734;  by  the  end  of  1931  to  18,978, 
and  in  July  1932  to  24,834.  Cincinnati  had 
to  provide  for  22,400  such  destitute  families  in 
June  1932,  and  Toledo  was  caring  for  1 2,000. 
In  February  1932  nine  counties  with  approx- 
imately half  the  population  of  the  state  had 
107,000  families  dependent  on  public  and 
private  relief.  And  the  commission  estimates 
that  the  number  this  fall  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  exceeds  200,000.  But  relief  agencies  at 
least  try  to  keep  such  families  together.  In 
addition,  however,  every  community  is  faced 
with  the  cruel  effects  of  broken  families,  with 
the  problem  of  feeding,  clothing  and  sheltering 
increasing  numbers  of  homeless  persons. 

To  the  Children.  In  its  brief  request  for  re- 
lief funds  from  the  Reconstruction   Finance 
Corporation  the  Cuyahoga  County  Joint  Relief 
Committee  reports  "a  rapid   increase  of  de- 
pendent children  under  county  care  in  foster  homes  .  .  .  directly 
due  to  the  depression.  .  .  .  The  number  of  such  children  now 
(September  1932)  under  care  is  double  the  number  under  care  two 
years  ago." 

To  the  effects  on  children  torn  from  their  families  and  on  boys 
that  set  off  as  wanderers  on  our  public  roads,  must  be  added  the 
effects  on  the  children  who  remain  in  destitute  families.  These 
Judge  Hoffman,  with  his  background  of  experience  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Cincinnati,  described  at  one  of  the  public  hearings  of 
the  Commission:  "The  conditions  that  exist  in  the  homes  where 
there  are  evictions  are  such  as  to  twist  the  personality  so  that  the 
child  probably  will  not  succeed  thereafter  in  life.  ...  I  under- 
stand that  last  month  there  were' 720  evictions  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  other  words,  there  were  720  homes  that  were  broken 

up,  720  instances 
in  which  the 
property  of  the 
parties  were 
thrown  into  the 
backyard  or  onto 
the  street.  Un- 
questionably the 
children  can't 
understand  such 
a  process.  .  .  . 
A  conflict  arises 
in  the  child's 
mind.  .  .  .  We 
may  talk  of  law 
and  government 
(Continued  on 
page  671) 
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The  Home  Sales  Racket 

Who  Sets  the  Pace — the  Joneses  or  the  Browns? 


By  ARTHUR  C.  HOLDEN 

Dravitigs  by  the  Author 


up  with  the  Joneses  was  one  of 
rday's  big  jobs.  The  conservative  Mr. 
Brown  didn't  mind  having  the  Joneses  pass 
him,  but  he  was  extremely  sensitive  at  being 
considered  slow  by  his  own  wife  and  daughter. 
That  was  only  a  little  while  ago.  Today  his 
wife  and  daughter  feel  differently.  Today  the  question  is  can 
the  Joneses  be  saved:  Will  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  be 
able  to  ccme  to  the  rescue  ?  Or  will  special  legislation  be  neces- 
sary by  the  states  to  prevent  wholesale  foreclosure  proceedings 
that  will  deprive  Mr.  Jones  of  the  typical  American  home  in 
which  he  justly  took  so  much  pride. 

Last  month  Mr.  Brown's  daughter  came  home  from  school 
one  day  with  the  story  that  Evelyn  Jones  had  had  to  leave 
school  to  look  for  a  job.  Her  father's  health  had  broken  down, 
largely  because  of  worn'  the  doctors  said.  His  salary  had  been 
reduced  just  at  the  wrong  time.  There  had  been  no  money  in 
the  bank  when  the  time  came  to  meet  the  payments  due  upon 
the  mortgages  upon  the  Jones's  house.  It  appeared  that  the 
bank  was  particularly  insistent  upon  these  because  some  of  the 
back  taxes  were  unpaid.  Things  generally  appeared  to  be  in  a 
bad  way  for  the  Joneses.  Mr.  Jones's  one  hope  was  that  Presi- 
dent Hoover  would  do  something  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
banks  to  loan  him  more  money  so  that  the  situation  might  be 
"relieved."  The  President  had  held  a  Conference  on  Home 
Building  and  Home  Ownership  which  met  in  Washington  last 
December.  For  a  time  the  Joneses  lived  in  hope  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  conference,  things  would  be  made  easier  for  home 
owners  generally,  and  for  themselves  in  particular. 

While  the  Joneses  had  been  hoping,  Mr.  Brown  had  read 
everything  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
that  touched  on  home  ownership.  He  followed  the  reports  of 
the  President's  conference.  He  even  wrote  to  Washington 
asking  for  pamphlets  and  copies  of  some  of  the  special  detailed 
papers  which  were  listed  in  the  program.  He  discovered  to  his 
astonishment  that  the  leaders  who  gathered  in  Washington 
advocated  different  policies  of  relief.  Some  of  them  talked 
about  the  American  tradition  and  what  the  American  family 
ought  to  have.  The  bankers  declared  for  retrenchment  and 
caution.  They  pointed  out  that  mortgage  loans  should  be  re- 
duced in  times  of  falling  values.  The  President,  however,  took 
the  attitude  that  it  was  the  business  of  industry  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  American  family  at  some  time  to  own  its  own 
home.  The  President,  in  his  address,  emphasized  the  need  for 
financial  assistance  for  the  purchasing  of  the  home.  Mr.  Brown 
recalled  the  case  of  the  Joneses.  The  Joneses  had  had  assistance 
which  had  made  the  purchase  of  a  home  possible.  It  was  this 
assistance  which  had  enabled  the  Joneses  to  set  the  pace,  but 
despite  assistance,  something  was  certainly  the  matter  now. 

Many  of  the  meetings  of  the  President's  Conference  had 
delved  deep  into  subjects  that  even  Mr.  Brown  had  hardly 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  home:  city  planning, 
sub-division  layout,  taxation,  special  assessments,  large  scale 
operations,  blighted  areas.  When  he  first  began  reading,  all  of 


these  problems  seemed  a  long  way  off  from  the  subject. 
As  he  became  more  interested,  however,  Mr.  Brown  began 
to  realize  that  the  home  is  not  a  thing  like  a  dress  or  food  that 
can  be  bought  and  paid  for  and  put  to  use  without  any  further 
worry.  He  began  to  see  a  home  in  a  different  light  as  something 
very  much  alive,  a  part  of  the  community,  in  which  not  only 
the  individual  owner  was  interested,  but  which  also  concerned 
the  financiers  who  loaned  money  on  it,  the  community  that 
collected  taxes  on  it  and  the  immediate  neighbors  who  had  to 
live  with  it  morning,  noon  and  night.  Mr.  Brown  had  long 
suspected  that  blunders  on  the  part  of  a  city  administration 
might  make  the  maintenance  of  a  home  impossible.  City  of- 
ficials appeared  to  be  very  generally  under  the  control  of  the 
real-estate  speculators,  acting  in  connivance  with  them  to  open 
up  as  much  new  land  as  possible  under  the  general  theory  that 
it  produced  more  taxes  and,  therefore,  more  income  for  the 
municipality.  Mr.  Brown  could  not  see  the  benefit  to  the  city 
of  new  districts  on  which  to  levy  taxes  if  city  expenses  increased 
even  more  rapidly.  He  could  see  that  ultimately  the  day  of 
reckoning  would  come  and  taxes  and  assessments  would  be 
raised  in  the  new  districts  to  meet  inevitable  deficits. 

MR.  BROWN  learned,  too,  that  there  were  other  factors 
besides  municipal  extravagances  which  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  American  home  and,  therefore,  the  happiness  of 
hundreds  of  families.  Improper  planning,  poor  construction 
and  bad  financial  arrangements  were,  any  one  of  them,  likely 
to  so  overburden  the  famfly  economically  as  to  make  it  in- 
capable of  carrying  on.  Mr.  Brown  felt  that  the  financial  as- 
sistance which  had  been  given  had  launched  men  like  Mr. 
Jones  in  the  swim  and  left  them  to  founder. 

In  the  printed  reports  of  no  less  than  seven  of  the  twenty- 
five  bask  committees,  which  composed  Mr.  Hoover's  con- 
ference there  was  the  warning  that  the  individual  home  could 
not  be  considered  apart  from  its  environment.  Again  and  again 
in  the  proceedings  Mr.  Brown  read  that  the  experts  had 
insisted  that  the  burdens  of  the  home  owner  could  not  be 
appreciably  lightened  until  attention  was  focused  upon  the  re- 
lation of  one  house  to  another  and  upon  the  need  for  scientific 
planning  in  terms  of  the  district  and  the  neighborhood.  The 
majority  of  American  homes  he  found  were  produced  under 
the  supposition  that  they  were  individual  isolated  units,  built  to 
be  placed  on  sale  as  if  they  were  commodities  to  be  consumed 
by  the  public.  Many  of  the  evils  and  hardships  of  home  owner- 
ship arose,  so  the  reports  charged,  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
producers  of  homes  to  recognize  the  economic  and  social  re- 
lationship of  the  individual  home  to  its  community. 

The  Money  and  Credit  Shortage 

FROM  the  moment  Mr.  Brown  began  to  study  these  re- 
ports he  knew  that  they  were  very  closely  related  to  his 
own  life  and  to  the  family  difficulties  of  the  Joneses.  The 
Joneses  had  attempted  to  set  the  pace.  While  money  was  plen- 
tiful the  Joneses  were  masters  of  the  art  of  getting  on  and 
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The   desperate   Home  Owner 
dreams  of  an  obliging  Banker  who 
will  gladly  empty  bis 
money  bags 


having  things  without  paying  for  them.  Then  suddenly  every- 
thing collapsed.  Now  that  prices  were  lower  it  ought  to  be  a 
great  deal  easier  to  buy  things.  On  the  contrary  it  was  now 
impossible  to  buy  the  things  even 
though  they  were  cheap  because  no 
one,  not  even  the  Joneses,  could  bor- 
row money.  The  decreased  income 
of  families  like  the  Joneses  brought 
with  it  a  double  tragedy.  They  were 
no  longer  able  to  meet  the  interest 
charges  on  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  already  borrowed  to 
buy  their  home.  The  financial  em- 
barrassment of  these  fam- 
ilies was  hurting  others. 

Certain  pictures  that  Mr. 
Brown  had  had  in  his  mind 
were  now  giving  place  to  new  pictures  which  put  the  whole 
problem  of  the  American  home  in  a  very  different  light.  When 
he  had  first  heard  of  the  President's  Conference,  he  had  im- 
agined the  banker  as  a  kindly  gentleman  who,  upon  a  patriotic 
appeal  from  the  nation,  would  obligingly  empty  his  money 
bags  so  that  the  eager  home  owner  could  gather  up  the  precious 
gold  pieces  and  use  them  to  pay  off  indebtedness  or  make  new 
advance  payments  towards  the  long  sought  for  house  that 
every  American  family  had  dreamed  about. 

Costs  Must  Eventually  Be  Met 

MR.  BROWN'S  dreams  now  took  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form.  He  saw  himself  vainly  struggling  to  fit 
the  original  house  that  he  himself  had  dreamed  about  upon  the 
tiny  plot  of  ground  he  was  able  to  pay  for.  Vainly  he  appeared 
to  struggle  first  to  compress  the  house  within  narrower  bounds 
and  then  to  stretch  the  plot  so  as  to  contain  the  house.  At  last 
he  rose  up  and  fled  for  the  open  country  where  there  was 
plenty  of  cheap  land.  As  he  ran  a  goblin  with  a  hook  seemed 
to  be  pursuing  him  seeking  to  pull  him  back,  to  hold  him  down, 
and  to  assess  against  him  all  the  charges  that  are  necessary  to 
make  land  usable  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word — charges 
for  new  roads  and  transportation  lines,  sewers,  and  water 
lines,  gas  and  electric  light,  police  protection  and  schools.  Be- 
hind the  goblin  hovered  an  ominous  cloud  threatening  taxes 
and  assessments,  and  rising  prices.  But  he  ran  on,  and  as  he 
ran  he  became  aware  that  he  was  pursuing  not  a  reality,  but 
a  beautiful  vision  that  always  kept  just  ahead  of  him,  out  of  his 
reach.  The  vision  which  led  him  on  was  virgin  land,  which 
he  like  other  men  before  him  had  vainly  hoped  to  find  un- 
encumbered with 
past  debts. 

After  such  a 
nightmare  Mr. 
Brown  was  more 
determined  than 
ever  to  attack  the 
problem  of  home 
owning  from  the 
only  point  of  view 
that  could  bring 
him  economic 
peace  of  mind.  He 
realized  that  the 
interest  charges 
and  the  taxes  as- 
sessed against  land 
represented  the 
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current  economic  rent  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  laid  against 
all  land  to  pay  for  both  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  land  itself 
and  of  the  various  necessary  public  services  that  made  the  use 

of  this  land  possible.  He  had  al- 
ready realized  that  those  who 
could  not  pay  outright  for  their 
homes  were  of  necessity  forced 
to  pay  not  only  the  interest 
charges  upon  the  money  they 
borrowed,  but  enough  in  addi- 
tion to  assure  the  repayment  of 
the  principle  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  It  was  the  re- 
alization of  this  latter  necessity 
which  brought  home  to  Mr. 
Brown  the  pathos  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  average  home  owner.  The  average  home  was 
simply  not  good  enough  to  outlast  the  period  of  the  loan  which 
was  necessary  to  finance  it.  It  began  to  look  as  if  another  racket 
were  to  be  uncovered  beneath  the  ballyhoo  about  home  owner- 
ship. 

Saleability  Overemphasized 

MR.  BROWN  had  been  brought  up  to  feel  that  sale- 
ability  was  desirable  in  a  home.  He  now  realized  that 
a  great  deal  of  harm  has  undoubtedly  been  done  to  real  estate 
by  the  overemphasis  which  has  been  put  upon  saleability.  Many 
of  the  individual  homes,  which  have  been  "sold  on  terms"  so 
easily,  have  proved  unexpectedly  burdensome  when  the  fam- 
ily comes  to  realize  its  responsibility  for  finance  charges,  and 
for  taxes  and  for  assessments.  It  was  good  news  to  Mr.  Brown 
that  the  Washington  Conference  at  least  revealed  that  the 
experts  had  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  task  of  making 
homes  less  expensive  to  carry  and  to  live  in.  The  trouble  with 
the  Joneses  had  been  too  much  credit,  too  easily  given,  which 
had  led  them  to  extend  themselves  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 
They  had  sought  to  escape  the  burden  of  rent  paying  and  had 
learned,  to  their  sorrow,  that  obligations  are  obligations, 
whether  they  be  called  by  the  name  of  rent  or  "easy  monthly 
payments." 

Partnership  with  the  Financiers 

WHEN  the  Joneses  bought  their  house,  they  hadn't  re- 
alized that  home  owning  is,  after  all,  a  •partnership 
enterprise  between  the  home  owner  on  the  one  side  and  his 
financiers  on  the  other.  The  home  owner  assumes  all  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  and  in  return  for  it  gets  the  use  of  the 
house.  But  the  home  owner  doesn't  get  complete  ownership. 
Usually  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  real  ownership  remains 
with  those  who  own  the  mortgages.  Conservative  Mr.  Brown 
realized  this.  That's  the  reason  he  didn't  attempt  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Joneses. 

So  long  as  the  financial  obligations  are  met,  the  mortgagees 
on  their  side  of  the  partnership  show  little  interest  in  the  home- 
owner's affairs,  but  just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Jones,  the  nominal 
owner,  falls  down  in  any  of  his  payments,  proceedings  can  be 
commenced  which  can  be  carried  to  the  point  where  the  prop- 
erty is  forced  into  a  foreclosure  sale  so  that  the  debts  to  the 
mortgagees  can  be  satisfied.  Those  who  go  into  the  home- 
owning  partnership  and  loan  their  money  on  a  mortgage,  go 
into  it  as  a  business.  First  of  all  they  require  protection  for  the 
funds  they  invest.  They  require  discounts  of  the  owner.  They 
require  legal  services,  title  insurance  and  recording  fees.  All 
of  these  costs  add  to  the  home-owner's  burden.  They  are  part 
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of  the  cost  of  home  owning.  This  means,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Jones,  the  home-owning  partner,  pays  interest  on  a  far  larger 
amount  of  money  than  actually  goes  into  the  construction  of 
his  house.  The  average  home  owner  is  inexperienced.  He  : 
without  realizing  that  the  down  payment  he  makes,  even 
though  it  seems  large  to  him,  pays  for  a  relatively  small  pan 
of  the  price  which  is  set  upon  the  complete  ownership  of  the 
house.  It  is  the  attractive  and  easy  terms  which  make  the  sale 
possible.  The  Joneses  want  a  lot  for  their  money.  The  full 
significance  of  the  obligations  which  as  purchaser  he  takes  upon 
himself  for  carrying  charges,  repairs  and  taxes  are  temporarily 
ignored  in  the  enthusiasm  of  getting  the  house.  When  homes 
are  built  on  a  basis  which  makes  them  easy  to  dispose  of  by  sale, 
but  difficult  to  maintain  because  of  burdensome  carrying 
charges  neither  the  best  interests  of  the  owners  nor  the  mort- 
gagees are  served,  and  home  owning  becomes  a  racket  instead 
of  a  desirable  institution. 

How  to  End  the  Home  Sales  Racket 

HOME  owners  like  the  Joneses,  who  have  been  pinched 
by  the  contraction  of  credit  and  the  lessening  of  their 
income,  know  that  they  have  been  made  the  victims  of  a 
"racket."  That  is  the  principal  reason  that  they  feel  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  them  either  by  the  government  or  by 
the  financiers.  This  raises  a  question  as  to  the  relative  functions 
of  government  and  of  finance. 

If  the  government,  especially  local  government,  has  neg- 
lected to  protect  the  home  owner  and  has  allowed  exploitation 
to  take  place,  the  government  may  be  called  upon  to  punish 
the  guilty  parties  and  to  support  home  owners  in  their  attempt 
to  obtain  restitution.  Local  governments  have  been  especially 
culpable  in  the  indiscriminate  support  which  they  have  given  in 
the  past  to  all  developers  of  land.  They  have  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  exploiter  and  the  legitimate  developer. 
They  have  overestimated  or  failed  altogether  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  reasonable  economic  limits  for  the  rate  of  growth 
of  their  respective  communities.  As  a  result  the  public  credit 
has  been  committed  for  expansions  and  improvements  that  have 
piled  unreasonable  burdens  upon  the  tax  payers.  The  pro- 
moters have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  this  premature  expansion. 
They  have  made  sales  upon  credit.  Now  that  their  heavily 
discounted  obligations  are  not  being  met  they  are  calling  upon 
the  government  to  do  something  to  make  financing  easy  again. 
They  are  weeping  crocodile  tears  for  the  poor  home  owner 
who  has  been  victimized  by  their  own  fine  promises.  What  is 
needed  from  local  government  is  intelligence  and  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  of  urban  and  suburban  growth,  and  a  wise 
fiscal  policy  based  upon  economic  use  instead  of  speculative 
sales. 

There  is  the  need,  too,  for  immediate  relief.  In  this  the  gov- 
ernment must  recognize  the  special  type  of  partnership  which 
exists  between  the  home  owner  and  his  financiers  and  design 
any  credit  relief  measure  so  that 
both  wfll  receive  equitable  pro- 
tection and  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  the  partnership  on 
terms  that  will  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  great  bulk  of  mortgage 
funds  are  furnished  by  savings 
banks  and  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  similar  institutions 
acting  as  trustees  of  the  savings 
which  are  entrusted  to  them. 
Without  interfering  with  th^ 


liberty  of  action  or  of  contract,  the  government  may  set  up  a 
new  form  of  procedure  for  readjustment  to  be  used  optionally 
in  cases  of  mortgage  default  in  place  of  the  old  fashioned  and 
outworn  and  frequently  unequitable  method  of  foreclosure. 

New  Methods  Imperative 

THE  adjustment  which  is  needed  calls  for  the  rearrange- 
ment of  our  methods  of  finance.  When  President  Hoover 
first  addressed  the  original  steering  committee  which  planned 
his  great  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Owner- 
ship he  declared  that  our  system  of  secondary  mortgage  finance 
was  "the  most  backward  of  our  whole  credit  system."  There 
was  nothing  which  came  out  of  the  Conference  calculated  to 
improve  upon  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  solemn  talk  about 
"conservative  valuations,"  "50  percent  mortgages,"  "sound 
construction"  and  "strong  owners,"  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested in  loaning  money  on  first  mortgages,  but  they  were 
virtually  unanimous  in  disclaiming  responsibility  of  what  the 
"other  elements"  did. 

Apparently,  it  was  unknown  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Conference  that  seven  other  committees  had  reported 
that  the  neighborhood  and  the  district  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual house  must  be  considered  as  the  efficient  unit  of  design. 
Financiers  have  apparently  failed  to  realize  that  when  they 
offer  to  loan  50  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  average  home  they  may,  in  times  of  easy  money,  be 
virtually  certain  that  that  home  wfll  be  buflt  irrespective  of 
whether  it  is  a -desirable  type  of  home  or  not.  By  piously  re- 
stricting first  mortgages  within  conservative  limits  they  have 
maintained  their  own  safety  by  a  wide  margin  yet  they  have 
closed  their  eyes  to  two  factors  vital  to  the  home  owner.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  kind  of  home  that  he  gets.  The  second  con- 
cerns the  terms  of  secondary  financial  assistance  that  he  must 
get  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his  own  money  and  the  money 
which  is  loaned  him  by  the  first  mortgagee. 

The  banks  and  insurance  companies  as  the  custodians  of 
trust  funds  are  regulated  and  protected  by  legislation  which 
sets  up  rules  to  safeguard  the  loaning  of  trust  funds  on  mort- 
gages. The  reason  for  the  50  percent  to  60  percent  restric- 
tion is  the  usual  rapid  rate  of  depreciation  and  obsolescence  to 
which  the  average  American  home  is  subject.  Those  entrusted 
with  the  making  of  first  mortgage  loans  have  been  smugly 
content  with  these  legal  restrictions  and  have  contended  that 
their  obligations  cease  provided  the  security  of  the  loan  is  as- 
sured and  its  obligations  met.  By  strict  adherence  to  the  50 
percent  to  60  percent  rule  they  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  responsibility  of  passing  upon  either  the  social  usefulness  or 
the  economic  soundness  of  the  building  which  their  money 
helps  to  finance.  Millions  of  dollars  of  savings  of  families  like 
the  Joneses  and  the  Browns  have  been  deposited  with  the 
financiers  for  safe  keeping.  So  engrossed  have  these  financiers 
been  in  the  technique  of  investment  (Continued  on  fage  666) 
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Such  Brains  As  We  Use 

By  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 


DOT  long  after  the  presidential  election  of  1916,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  at  the  Lotos  Club  in  New 
York,  dear  old  Talcott  Williams,  then  director  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism,  said:  "On 
election  night,  when  it  seemed  certain  that  Mr. 
Hughes  had  been  elected,  all  of  my  friends  who 
had  voted  for  Mr.  Wilson  looked  relieved.  Next  day,  when  it 
turned  out  that  not  Mr.  Hughes  but  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  elected, 
all  of  my  friends  who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Hughes — looked  relieved." 
As  I  write  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  1932,  and  therefore 
reflecting  upon  all  and  sundry  of  the  candidates,  parties,  causes, 
arguments,  yet  upon  nobody  and  nothing  in  especial  in  the  welcome 
lull  after  the  tornado  of  hot  air,  this  pungent  observation  of  Dr. 
Williams,  himself  a  lifelong  Republican,  comes  aptly  to  mind.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  recall  a  presidential  election  in  America  in 
which  so  many  thousands  have  voted — either  way,  any  way — with- 
out convinced  enthusiasm  for  a  man  whom  they  didn't  want,  for  a 
party  whose  past  performances,  avowed  program,  obvious  possi- 
bilities, they  resented,  deplored,  feared;  but  on  the  theory  that  he 
and/or  it  appeared  in  all  the  circumstances  to  be -by  some  narrow 
margin  or  in  some  particular  respect  perhaps  less  objectionable  than 
another.  Thousands  will  have  voted  for  Thomas  the  Socialist 
candidate,  even  for  Foster  the  Communist  or  another  "also-ran," 
without  a  shred  of  tolerance  for  either,  in  sheer  distrust  or  disgust 
toward  both  of  the  major  parties  or  their  candidates,  by  way  of  pro- 
test against  the  one  or  fear  of  the  other.  Innumerable  the  votes 
either  way  regardless  of  the  head  of  the  ticket  but  in  repudiation  of 
the  political  personalities  and  affiliations  of  the  candidate  for  vice- 
president.  This  consideration  is  highly  potent:  I  myself  have  seen 
four  vice-presidents  in  the  White  House,  and  one  president  for 
months  still  physically  there  but  wholly  incapacitated.  Thousands 
who  would  willingly  have  voted  for  Governor  Roosevelt  are  skepti- 
cal about  his  health  and  cannot  stomach  his  heir-apparent;  only 
less  numerous  those  who  would  however  reluctantly  put  up  with 
Hoover  if  it  were  not  for  his  running-mate.  A  large  proportion  of 
Norman  Thomas's  vote  will  have  come  from  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  have  lost  all  confidence  in  their  own  parties  and 
have  seen  in  this  recourse  the  only  practicable  way  to  a  new  and 
really  Liberal  Party.  Practically  countless  are  those  staying  away 
from  the  polls  altogether,  unwilling  to  vote  for  somebody  or  some- 
thing that  they  don't  want. 

Few  will  believe,  or  even  pretend  to  believe,  in  either  case,  that 
we  _  have  chosen  our  best.  We  seldom  do,  in  our  political  life, 
national,  state  or  local.  We  seem  unable  to  do  so.  Our  choice  is 
always  the  fruit  of  compromise.  The  exceptionally  good  choices  that 
we  have  made  from  time  to  time,  as  it  were  sporadically,  usually 
have  been  political  accidents  due  to  extraordinary  conditions,  and 
in  the  final  showdown  cancelled  by  reversal  of  judgment  due  to  un- 
popularity of  actions  which  however  meritorious  were  "poor 
politics."  Our  political  system  tends  inexorably  to  kill  off  early  and 
automatically  all  participants  exhibiting  real  foresight,  new  ideas, 
independence,  courage  or  ability  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  survivors 
are  those  commonplace  who  come  nearest  to  pleasing  everybody,  all 
things  to  all  men;  or  the  cynically  clever  who  can  carry  water  on 
both  shoulders  without  slopping ;  with  the  largest  and  most  recep- 
tive ears  closest  to  the  ground.  Now  and  then,  when  a  really  able, 
fearless  man  somehow  comes  through  despite  all  this,  "climbs  up 
some  other  way,"  or  is  by  extraordinary  circumstances  slipped  in  at 
the  top,  a  rank  outsider,  the  machine  and  the  unappreciative  crowd 
in  the  end  destroy  him.  Mankind  crucifies  its  saviors. 


IT  IS  common  to  call  this  tendency  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
American  political  system,  or  of  democracy  in  general.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  humanity.  The  Tam- 
many district  leader  listens  for  the  opinion  and  emotions  of  his 
neighborhood  no  more  solicitously  than  Mussolini  or  Stalin.  What 
they  all  study  is  the  extent  to  which  their  people  will  stand  for 
what  they  want  to  do.  And  the  people  will  stand  for  anything 
presented  to  them  in  fascinating  or  plausible  words,  so  long  as  con- 
crete action  and  resulting  conditions  benefit  or  do  not  displease 
them  individually.  A  crowd  goes  home  when  it  begins  to  rain,  not 
because  the  crowd  is  getting  wet  but  because  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  it,  in  his  separate  each-ness,  dislikes  to  have  water  running 
down  his  personal  neck.  And  this  is  true  alike  in  New  York  and 
Hangkow,  in  Naples  and  Petrograd,  in  Reyjkavik  and  Buenos 
Aires — everywhere  where  people  are,  between  the  Poles. 

The  best  brains  of  the  world,  directly  applied  to  the  problems 
of  the  world,  could  solve  them.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  on  the  whole  ought  to  be  done  to  make  the  world  a  decent 
place  for  men,  women  and  children.  But  doing  what  ought  to  be 
done  would  require  interference  with  the  seeming  interest  of 
groups  and  individuals  who  are,  or  think  they  are,  very  comfortable 
thank  you,  and  right  there  the  process  always  stalls.  The  men — and 
women — who  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  are  set  aside  as 
soon  as  it  appears  that  their  program  interferes  with  anybody.  In 
the  process  familiarly  known  as  "log-rolling,"  one  such  Anybody 
agrees  to  act  with  another  such  Anybody,  a  compromise  is  reached, 
and  he  is  put  in  charge  who  will  interfere  the  least,  whose  program 
promises  benefit  or  at  least  no  injury  to  Us,  however  much  it  may 
threaten  the  Other  Crowd.  The  best  illustration  of  it  is  perhaps  in 
the  making  of  our  own  tariff  schedules. 

This  paralysis  of  the  world's  wisdom,  this  inability  to  utilize  our 
best  brains,  is  I  am  sure  what  Montagu  Norman,  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  had  in  mind  when  the  other  day  he  voiced  some- 
thing almost  like  despair  of  the  world's  ability  to  extricate  itself 
from  its  present  predicament.  He  did  not  know,  he  said  in  effect,  of 
anybody  wise  enough  to  take  this  bull  by  the  horns  and  turn  him 
round  into  the  way  he  should  go.  He  was  not  as  pessimistic  as  the 
first  reports  of  his  speech  seemed  to  indicate ;  he  prophesied  recovery 
and  a  new  era  of  prosperity ;  but  clearly  he  saw  it  only  in  the  old 
inveterate  process  of  "muddling  through."  Somehow  we  shall  climb 
over  or  burrow  under  the  tariff  walls  that  have  hobbled  the  world's 
intercourse;  somehow  we  shall  plod  ahead.  But  it  might  be  so 
much  easier! 

We  are  no  worse  than  the  others.  In  our  choice  of  leader  for 
the  next  four  years  we  have  chosen  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
in  the  operation  of  our  usual  process.  It  might  have  been  vastly 
worse.  Upon  the  consequences  of  our  choice  during  the  next  four 
years;  upon  how  in  concrete  action  and  interplay  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  continue  under  that  leadership  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  developments  which  we  can  only  slightly  control  however 
inextricably  we  may  be  involved  in  them,  will  depend  whether  it 
does  not  in  fact  become  vastly  worse. 

ALL  of  the  foregoing  remarks  were  written  before  the  election, 
•L\.  and  with  only  the  political  prophet's  notion  as  to  the  out- 
come. In  the  light  of  that  outcome  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  and  I 
defiantly  refrain  from  the  usual  ex  -post  facto  "I  told  you  so."  But 
owing  to  the  prevalence  in  what  I  wrote,  of  commendably  short 
words,  I  am  privileged  to  add  brief  afterthoughts.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
comes  to  the  staggering  job,  unprecedented  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
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problems,  and  therefore  of  its  opportunity,  with  so  tremendous  a 
popular  mandate  that,  as  in  the  case  of  no  President  before  him,  he 
can  defy  all  political  interference.  Smoot  of  Utah,  Watson  of  In- 
diana, Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  Bingham  of  Connecticut,  the 
four  outstanding  apostles  of  wrong-headedness  and  stupid  reaction 
in  the  Senate,  have  gone  into  the  scrap-heap  where  they  were  long 
over-due;  hence  there  is  no  really  virile  Republican  leadership  to 
obstruct  him.  No  Democrat  of  importance  will  dare  to  do  so.  It 
remains  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  show  what  he  has  in  him — in  the 
choice  of  his  Cabinet,  in  his  facing  of  the  cydopean  tasks  that  con- 
front him. 

First  of  all  the  problem  of  the  inter-allied  debts.  As  1  write  this 
paragraph,  President  Hoover  has  invited  him  to  conference,  specif- 
ically on  that  subject  with  others  incidental;  patriotically  anxious 
to  do  nothing  in  the  four  months'  interval  before  his  successor's  in- 
auguration liable  to  embarrass  the  national  policy.  The  fate  of  the 
world  for  long  to  come  hangs  upon  the  results  of  that  conference. 
The  new  President  has  no  need  to  consider  the  ill-informed 
cracker-barrel  and  club-window  clamor  on  the  subject  of  the  debts ; 
not  only  can  he  have  his  way  against  all  opposition — he  has  the 
golden  chance,  if  he  has  the  wisdom,  to  give  his  country  once  for  all 
the  guidance  in  this  matter  which  it  has  so  sadly  lacked.  67  a  major- 
ity so  vast,  so  bipartisan,  as  to  be  unmistakable,  the  nation  has 
junked  the  whole  dismal  record  begun  under  Harding  in  1920. 
Even  such  political  obligation  as  might  be  considered  payable  for 
the  nomination  itself  to  Hearst  and  McAdoo  was  obliterated  on  the 
spot  by  that  of  Garner.  The  slate  is  clean  for  the  new  writing,  and 
the  hand  that  is  to  write  is  free. 

Another  consideration  is  potent,  belonging  to  the  same  story. 
Just  as  in  1 920  the  world's  hope  was  smothered  in  the  wave  of  re- 
action in  this  country  following  the  war,  when  the  Wilson  idealism 
was  swept  aside  by  the  tidal  wave  which  brought  in  Hardmgism,  so 
DOW  the  overturn  has  reversed  all  that.  For  the  first  time  since  then 
we  present  to  the  world  a  new  kind  of  united  front.  No  longer  can 
the  Administration  at  Washington  plead  that  its  hands  are  tied.  It 
can  take  up  all  the  pending  questions — disarmament,  debts,  tariffs, 
mational  relations  generally, — on  their  merits  in  the  light  of 
ligcnce  such  as  has  been  sadly  lacking  all  this  time.  The  situa- 
tion far  transcends  the  limitations  of  partisan  politics.  The  king  is 
dead — long  live  the  king! 

\  PERFECT  example  of  the  usual  thing  has  been  given  by  the 
x\.  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  decision  as  to  a 
successor  for  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  who  has  been  secretary-general 
since  the  founding  of  the  League.  Here  was  a  chance  to  comb  the 
world  for  the  best  possible  man  to  command  that  great  secretariat. 
It  was  theoretically  possible  but  politically  impossible  to  choose  an 
American,  free  of  bias  as  among  the  nations  members  of  the  League. 
The  promotion  of  Harold  Butler,  the  deputy  director,  to  be  head 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  succeeding  the  late  Albert  Thomas, 
in  itself  admirable  was  supposed  to  preclude  the  selection  of  another 
Englishman  as  secretary-general;  but  by  the  same  token  it  involved 
the  precedent  of  seniority  to  the  benefit  of  the  deputy  secretary- 
general,  J.  A.  M.  C.  Avenol,  who  is  French. 

:•  is  no  obvious  ground  of  objection  to  M.  Avenol,  who  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  post-war  international  relations — he 
came  out  of  the  French  inspectorship  of  finance,  was  delegate  to  the 
finance  commission  in  London  1916—23;  a  member  of  all  inter- 
allied commissions.  But  his  choice  was  expression  not  of  determina- 
tion to  put  the  best  brains  in  that  most  important  post,  but  of  inter- 
national politics.  And  other  considerations  of  the  same  kind  ensue. 
There  b  Pierre  Comert,  likewise  a  Frenchman,  a  brilliant  French 
journalist,  with  an  extraordinarily  competent  staff  representing 
almost  every  other  conntry  including  the  United  States  in  the 
person  of  Arthur  Sweetser.  How,  the  politicians  demand,  can  there 
be  two  Frenchmen  in  such  important  posts: 

The  end  is  not  yet.  The  promotion  of  M.  Avenol  still  awaits 
confirmation  by  the  Extraordinary  Assembly  of  the  League,  in 
session  as  these  pages  go  to  press.  The  point  is.  however,  that  the 
operation  of  the  usual  political  (which  is  to  say  the  usual  human) 
considerations  bedevils  the  choice,  and  has  injected  into  the  affairs 


of  the  League  the  same  kind  of  local  jealousies  and  ambitions  that 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  appointing  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  must  consider  the  claims  of  California  vs. 
Alabama  rather  than  to  find  the  best  brains  regardless  of  any  other 
consideration.  The  new  President  or  the  continuing  one  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  selecting  his  Cabinet,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  will  have  to  steer  his  course  between  these  ancient  human 
landmarks. 

He  cannot  find  the  best  brains  entirely  within  his  own  present 
boundaries  of  acquaintance;  he  will  hare  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
others;  but  over  all  will  hang  the  old  superstition  that  all  sections  of 
the  country  must  hare  due  consideration.  Two  from  New  York, 
three  from  IDinois  or  Nebraska  or  Virginia,  though  they  were  the 
best  brains  between  the  two  oceans — unthinkable!  Political  com- 
promise is  inevitable,  and  that  kind  of  compromise  is  the  antithesis 
of  excellence.  We  hare  not  yet  found  out,  in  any  quarter  or  activity 
of  humanity,  how  to  utilize  our  best.  The  wonder  is  not  that  we  do  so 
badly,  but  that  despite  all  we  do  so  welL 

In  partial  apology  and  compromise  for  the  appointment  of 
M.  Arenol,  the  Council  created  the  post  of  second  deputy  secretary- 
general,  which  is  expected  to  go  as  a  sop  to  one  of  the  smaller 
nations,  probably  Norway,  with  the  understanding  that  Italy  shall 
hare  the  successor  to  Arenol  in  the  first  depntyship.  Nevertheless  in 
creating  this  new  office,  the  Councfl  took  note  of  the  financial 
stringency  by  making  salary  reductions  so  that  six  posts  shall  cost 
less  than  the  original  fire.  And  the  total  budget  of  the  League  was 
held  down  to  about  its  present  figure  of  approximately  $6,500,000 
which,  as  the  Swiss  delegate  remarked,  is  only  about  two  thirds  the 
expenditure  of  the  city  of  Geneva. 

ONE  awaits  with  interest  and  excusable  dubitatkm  the  outcome 
of  the  French  proposal  for  the  complete  reorganization  of 
European  land  forces,  on  the  basis  in  general  of  a  short-term  con- 
scription of  limited  national  militias,  and  small  professional  units  to 
comprise  an  international  army,  under  an  international  general  staff, 
for  common  protection  against  aggressors.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  ex- 
plained, it  "listens  good,"  as  the  slang  phrase  goes,  especially  if  it 
accompanies  release  of  Germany  from  the  humiliations  imposed  by 
the  Versailles  treaty.  There  can  be  no  real  measure  of  disarmament 
unless  all  participate  under  like  conditions;  there  can  be  no  "moral 
disarmament"  while  one  great  nation  is  treated  as  outside  the  family. 
France,  at  present  armed  to  the  teeth  as  Germany  never  was  in  her 
most  threatening  day,  is  obviously  the  one  to  make  the  decisive 
move;  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that  she  is  actually  and  in  good 
faith  proposing  measures  of  so  profoundly  revolutionary  a  character. 
Here  again  appears  that  paralysis  upon  the  world's  avowed  inten- 
tions. Excepting  professional  soldiers  and  manufacturers  of  muni- 
tions— and  not  all  of  those — the  people  of  the  world  would  rejoice 
unanimously  at  the  complete  disappearance  of  war  and  armaments 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  fear,  international  jealousies  and 
ambitions,  exigencies  of  internal  politics,  antiquated  slogans  playing 
upon  general  ignorance,  palsy  the  best  intentions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  poverty  of  all  the  peoples,  the  fact  that  you  cannot  spend 
millions  upon  firearms  and  still  have  it  for  bread,  tends  to  antidote 
all  this  old  stuff.  Were  the  world  depression  to  teach  mankind  some- 
thing of  this  lesson,  if  necessary  by  still  continued  starvation,  it 
would  be  worth  the  price.  It  is  quite  likely,  in  fact,  that  the  cause  of 
disarmament  would  be  dead  now,  perhaps  until  after  another  world 
war  upon  whose  ruins  humanity  would  hare  to  build  again  from 
scratch,  if  it  were  not  that  world  bankruptcy  b  pounding  some  sense 
into  even  the  thickest  of  skulk. 

STALLED  once  in  a  remote  country  region,  by  some  motor- 
trouble  that  1  could  not  fathom,  I  walked  a  long  way  to  bring 
back  the  only  man  the  neighborhood  knew  as  the  kind  of  magician  1 
needed.  He  found  the  difficulty  immediately. 

"I  could  have  found  that  out  myself,"  I  said,  "if  I'd  had  any 
brains." 

;er,"  he  replied,  "the  trouble  with  yon  ain't  that  you  ain't 
got  no  brains;  it's  that  you  don't  use  the  brains  you've  got." 
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I  HAVE  never  been 
in  Russia.  But  Rus- 
sia has  come  to  me. 
The  Soviet  Union 
M  in  19325  inescap- 
able for  the  solemn 
reason  that  there,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  humanity  is  seeking  to  di- 
rect social  progress,  self-consciously, 
by  reason  and  science  to  plan  the  col- 
lective life,  limiting  individualism 
and  laissez-faire.  The  present  dicta- 
torship, Communists  say,  is  the  tran- 
sitional first  step.  It  will  change, 
indeed  has  changed,  but  it  must  be 
faced.  You  and  I  generally  face  Rus- 
sia second-hand,  through  books,  mostly  by  visitors,  and  on  certain 
of  these  I  offer  guide-notes,  the  impressions  of  a  liberal  layman 
without  expert  knowledge.  They  may  serve  American  readers  who 
are  in  the  same  boat.  We  must  understand,  to  help  and  get  help.  We 
grope  in  a  welter  where  everything  seems  both  true  and  false;  our 
authors  say  that  life  in  Russia  is  so  strange  and  upside-down  that  the 
student  must  undergo  a  change  of  mind  and  heart.  Hear  the  odd 
cry  of  one  Russian  intellectual:  "I  have  to  read  novels  to  find  out 
how  other  people  live  in  Russia."  Even  Russians  are  amateurs  on 
Russia! 

Slowly  truth  is  being  distilled.  Russia  seems  to  enforce  open- 
mindedness  and  sincerity.  Every  student  now  tries  to  draw  up  a 
balance  sheet  that  recognizes  good  and  bad  and  the  process  of  trial 
and  error.  Russia  has  become  objective,  a  phenomenon  of  history, 
not  demonology,  that  in  fifteen  years  has  revealed  trends  and  periods 
such  as  military  communism,  the  NEP,  peasant  revolt,  Piatiletka, 
world  depression.  Visitors  no  longer  come  back  from  Utopia,  Mars 
or  the  Inferno,  but  from  a  vast  human  adventure  by  men  and  women 
still  in  the  pioneer  stage  where  the  price  in  life  and  suffering  has 
been  so  terrible  that  all  of  us  must  humbly  seek  to  learn.  Russia  again 
belongs  to  the  race:  the  adventure  is  our  own,  for  good  or  ill  ... 
and,  they  report,  the  auspices  are  favorable  because: 

1.  Russia  is  a  going  concern,  stable  enough  to  work  along  with  the 
experiment  despite  probable  political  changes,  and  pushing  standards 
of  living  forward  fast  enough  to  forestall  rebellion  within. 

2.  The  true  test  will  come  in  twenty  years  or  more  when  with  a  new 
generation  trained  and  economic  bases  established  Russia  will  confront 
the  problems  of  incentives,  leisure,  culture. 

3.  The  test  will  be  on  what  this  kind  of  Communism  has  done  to  the 
individual,  youth,  the  artists,  to  education  and  faith,  to  liberty  and  the 
human  spirit. 

4.  Russia  and  the  world  will  compete  and  change  each  other  so  that 
we  may  hope  for  a  civilization  that  will  unite  the  lessons  of  com- 
munism and  plan  with  those  of  individualism  and  liberty. 

5.  There  is  enough  of  good  in  Russia  and  of  contrast  to  planlessness, 
with  our  present  distress,  to  make  us  take  data  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  change  it  for  our  own  needs.  We  need  not  fear  Russia  for  her 
energy  is  consumed  on  this  strange  enterprise  in  self-consciousness. 

The  technicians  who  report  their  experiences  in  certain  fields 
like  much  in  Russia:  the  basing  of  life  on  plan,  the  use  of  science, 
the  sense  of  drive  and  problems  to  be  solved.  They  hate  the  mud- 
dling, low  living  standards,  red-tape,  and  deficiencies  in  personnel. 
Julian  Huxley  is  fascinating  on  Russian  research  that  is  intensely 
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practical  (geese  are  bred  to  yield 
four  crops  of  feathers  a  year!) 
hooked  up  with  actual  field  work, 
and  thinks  that  pure  science  will  be 
fostered  if  only  because  it  is  the 
foundation  of  utilitarian  science. 
The  people  seem  healthy  despite 
work  and  deprivation.  The  Moscow 
deathrate  was  23.1  per  1000  in  1913 
and  13  in  1930.  Athletics  and  medi- 
cal service,  despite  handicaps,  prom- 
ise a  strong  people  in  twenty  years — 
the  usual  span  of  prophecy.  The  in- 
stitute on  cereals  has  twenty-eight 
thousand  kinds  of  wheat  to  study. 
You  will  enjoy  his  facts  and  his 

philosophy  of  plan.  He  challenges  other  nations  to  plan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  show  her  plan  fosters  a  good  life.  Russia  already 
holds  conferences  on  the  planning  of  Planning.  He  accepts  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 

HpHOMAS  CAMPBELL,  master  of  mass  mechanized  farming, 
J-  was  borrowed  from  a  ninety-five  thousand  acre  Montana  wheat 
farm,  with  all  his  prejudices  against  Communism  and  dictators,  to 
advise  on  collective  farming.  He  judged  Stalin  as  a  big  executive, 
stern  but  with  good  intent,  and  went  to  work.  His  report  is  on  farm- 
ing in  Russia,  which  he  approves  and  for  which  he  foresees  success. 
But  as  in  every  case,  the  tough-minded  technician  had  to  consider 
the  human  equation.  He  notes  the  suffering  of  the  kulaks,  the  regi- 
mentation, but  declares  there  is  little  unhappiness  on  the  farms,  no 
destruction  of  true  home  life,  much  that  is  fine  in  the  sex  and  mar- 
riage ideals,  and  that  the  Five-Year  Plan  will  succeed.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  he  foresees  an  evolution  that  will  undermine 
Communism  by  the  very  education  it  now  provides;  and  a  natural 
return  to  religion  when  the  present  wave  of  atheism  and  mate- 
rialism has  waned.  The  Russians  do  not  suspect  they  are  practising 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  "The  Russians  may  be  the  real  Christians 
tomorrow."  Campbell,  the  farmer,  thinks  in  long  slow  terms,  even 
back  to  the  pioneer  sufferings  when  we  won  the  West. 

/COLONEL  BURRELL,  oil  technician,  relates  his  own  and  his 
V^>  wife's  experience  in  an  oil  town,  with  the  intimate  detail  that 
reveals  how  people  live  every  day.  Then  adds  (as  they  all  do)  his 
view  on  the  Soviet  system,  pretty  judicially,  and  with  criticism 
enough  of  modern  capitalism  so  that  he  ends  with  the  oft-found 
formula:  Wait  for  a  generation  and  we'll  probably  get  a  compromise 
system  with  the  best  of  both  ideas.  He  is  very  instructive,  especially 
on  the  repressive  forces  like  the  Ogpu,  or  state  police.  It  is  hard  to 
find  out  how  much  of  Russian  living  is  coerced  by  threats.  Some  cer- 
tainly, though  not  as  in  the  days  of  the  Cheka.  The  pressure  is 
secret,  and  people  do  not  talk.  It  is  a  primary  point  for  advocates  of 
planning  a  la  Russe. 

IT  IS  odd  that  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  a  pioneer  in  sex  study 
in  America  and  friend  of  the  Revolution,  pacifist  and  opponent 
of  religious  superstition,  went  hopefully  to  Russia  and  came  back 
sad,  distressed  and  dubious.  The  humanitarian  liberal  finds  life  and 
suffering  too  cheap,  the  old  and  declassed  comfortless  and  unhappy, 
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political  despotism,  not  democracy,  no  free  press,  the  Ogpu  and 
Red  Army  everywhere.  There  is  no  liberty  (even  atheism  is  not  a 
choice)  and  common  life  b  dirty,  crowded,  hungry  and  regi- 
mented. There  is  incessant  window-dressing  (he  spoke  Russian  and 
that  seems  important  )  ;  the  intellectuals  have  been  wasted  ;  no  lit- 
erary work  of  permanent  value  has  been  produced.  We  get  here  the 
grey,  underfed,  resigned  masses:  what,  1  think,  all  of  as  would  tee. 
But  the  doctor's  liberalism  wins,  for  he  credits  the  Soviets  with  their 
fine  courts  and  penology,  their  free  common-sense  on  sex  and  mar- 
riage, the  open  doors  to  education,  and  the  abolition  of  fear  and 
class  inferiority  complex.  All  feel  equal  even  in  hunger.  So  he  urges 
recognition  and  "hands  off."  Russia's  destiny  is  her  own.  Ironically, 
this  libertarian  enjoyed  "a  rest  from  sex"  and  approved  the  ban  on 


QTEKOLL'S  approach  promised  much:  born  in  Riga,  he  came  to 
>J  .America  at  eighteen  after  two  yean'  imprisonment  for  revolu- 
tionary work.  He  returned  from  the  Tulsa  oil-fields,  and  explored 
away  from  the  show  places,  knowing  the  language  and  the  revolu- 
tionary background.  He  reminds  me  of  the  old  grad  who  finds  alma 
mater  sadly  changed  ;  he  sees  the  grey  masses  and  he  fears  Russian 
industry  (oil,  say)  in  a  world  that  will  not  rationalize.  His  analysis 
of  the  roots  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  his  inside  riew  are  interesting; 
yet  his  report  seemed  unfruitful. 

WALDO  FRANK,  literary  traveller,  registers  his  emotional 
impressions  vividly  and  with  an  intuitive  response  to  the 
sweep  of  life,  the  vigor  of  Russian  youth,  and  the  common  earthly 
humanity  of  these  friendly  people.  He  alone  found  black  bread 
delicious  —  as  symbol.  He  thinks  the  Russians  are  happy  in  hope,  if 
not  now  in  body.  Then  he  adds  a  section  of  cool  dialectics  on  this 
first  "human  world  culture"  that  he  believes  we  must  all  defend  so 
that  we  may  gather  its  fruits  tomorrow.  The  hope  of  this  true  cul- 
ture, rooted  in  a  kind  of  universal  human  religious  emotion,  is  that 
after  sterile  propaganda  we  shall  get  creation.  Frank  grapples  with 
spiritual  problems.  That  is  needed. 

NE\VS  from  Russia  is  Louis  Fischer's  contribution:  on  the 
effects  of  world  depression,  on  Russian-Japanese  relations,  on 
;tams  of  Jews,  on  the  challenge  —  Can  Capitalism  plan?  Not,  he 
answers,  unless  we  have  central  control  and  limit  profit-making.  He 
has  good  chapters  on  the  practice  of  literature,  criticism,  proletarian 
art.  One  author  read  his  novel  to  the  workers  he  had  studied:  they 
cry  out  for  the  hero  whom  they  recognize  to  get  up  and  tell  his 
own  story.  He  can  do  it  better!  There  is  a  rich  chapter  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  intellectuals  and  recovery  of  status  under  Stalin's  recent 
order  admitting  technicians  to  the  highest  labor  class.  The  breach 
between  mental  and  manual  labor  win  be  healed.  They  need  each 
other.  Fischer  is  understanding  and  informed. 

FOR  pure  information,  codes,  laws,  plans,  statistical  surveys,  that 
-.e  the  true  status  of  the  Russian  worker  and  also  survey  the 
industrial  scene  from  the  old  regime  right  through  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy, planning,  unions,  wages  and  hours,  consumption,  to  the  prob- 
lems of  "forced"  labor  (not  found)  and  cultural  benefits,  Freeman's 
study  is  admirable.  Compulsory  reading  for  students  of  industrial 
ions,  I  judge.  The  whole  skeleton  of  an  economy  of  workers 
is  given.  What  flesh  of  living  relations  results  is  not  so  clearly  pre- 
sented. 

A-TER  four  years  of  residence  and  travel,  Theodor  Seibert,  cor- 
respondent and  German,  presents  Red  Russia  from  every  angle, 
starting  with  our  ignorance,  going  through  political,  educational, 
cultural  and  economic  life,  to  a  judgment  on  the  mission  of  Bol- 
shevism. He  covers  everything,  and  certainly  'is  not  pro-Soviet.  The 
aim  a  to  be  factual,  objective,  judicial  but  whether  he  mrrcrdi 
teems  open  to  question.  That  it  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  morphol- 
ogy of  the  Soviet  system,  and  should  be  read,  is  certain. 

One  impression  remains:  to  read  about  Russia  is  not  only  a  duty, 
but  an  invigorating  experience.  It  is  a  kind  of  escape.  Right  or 


wrong,  Russia  is  going  places  and  doing  things.  There  are  suffering, 
repression,  failure,  but  there  are  also  hopes,  energy,  and  a  first  plan. 
There  is  the  kind  of  happiness  that  comes  from  sacrifices  for  a  vision. 
This  part  of  the  race  is  struggling  for  a  new  way  of  life.  Are  we  so 
certain  of  our  old  way  that  we  must  stop  our  ears  against  the  chant: 
O  Pioneers?  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Men  and  Machines  in  Yorkshire 

INHERITANCE,  by  Pkyilu  Brmtity.  UlcmilU*.  592  ff.  Prior  $2.50  rOttffH 
of  Surety  Gnfkie. 

T  NHERITANCE  is  a  powerful  story  of  the  fortunes  of  six  genera- 
ji  lions  of  a  textile  family  in  Yorkshire.  The  story  begins  with  the 
father  of  Will  Oldroyd  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  is  introducing  into  his  mill  the  first  crude  weaving  frames 
which  displaced  a  considerable  amount  of  hand  labor.  His  son  is 
learning  the  trade  to  take  over  the  business  from  the  father. 

That  time  comes  earlier  than  expected.  The  elder  Oldroyd  is 
murdered  by  a  group  of  men  allied  with  the  Luddites,  a  secret 
organization  the  members  of  which  swore  to  resist  to  death  the 
oncoming  industrial  changes.  Connected  with  the  killers,  though 
presumably  innocent  of  the  actual  crime,  is  the  brother  of  the  girl 
Will  intends  to  marry.  He  forsakes  her  and  is  unaware  until  years 
after  that  she  has  borne  him  a  son.  In  the  meantime  he  has  married 
and  has  a  legitimate  son  slightly  younger  than  the  child  of  his 
earlier  love. 

Throughout  the  story  the  two  strains  in  the  family  are  brought 
together  in  a  dramatic  fashion.  The  legitimate  line  is  practical, 
powerful  and,  except  for  short  intervals,  prosperous.  The  sons  are 
industrial  Tories  whose  chief  interest  is  building  up  their  mills. 
The  other  side  of  the  family  is  humble,  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet,  interested  in  the  early  radical  and  reform  movements,  a  dash 
of  fanaticism  in  their  make-up. 

The  story  is  one  of  men  and  machines.  The  Oldroyd  mills  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  industrial  revolution.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  workers  produced  are  pictured.  Especially  vivid 
is  the  description  of  the  work  of  children  and  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  such  work.  The  author,  however,  is  concerned  primarily 
with  human  reactions  rather  than  graphic  descriptions.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  attitude  of  the  dominant  owner ;  on  the  other  that  of  the 
workers,  stunted  in  body  but  groping  in  mind.  The  mass  reaction 
is  seen  in  the  dark  movements  of  the  Luddites  and  the  later  reform- 
ism of  the  Chartists  and  the  legislative  activities  of  the  humanita- 
rians. 

The  end  of  the  story  deals  with  the  downfall  of  the  Oldroyd 
business  after  the  World  War.  Yet  one  is  left  to  wonder  just  where 
the  family  ends.  After  the  business  is  sold  and  the  remnants  of  the 
family  are  riding  away  from  the  scene  the  young  son,  the  last 
offspring  of  the  crossing  of  the  two  strains,  jumps  from  the  train 
crying,  "I  can't  leave  the  Ire  Valley,  father.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
people,  I  don't  see  that  I  can  help  it — I  can't  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  fight.  I  must  go  on." 

Here  is  a  dramatic  story  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  more 

vivid  and  human  than  one  thousand  pages  of  "industrial  history." 

I    York  Unwersity  Lois  MACL>O»«ALD 

Is  the  South  Liberal? 

LIBERALISM  IN  THE  SOUTH,  by  Viroin^s  Dobmry.  Univ.  of  North  Cvo- 
1m*  Prett.  441  ff  Prict  $2.50  fottfuU  of  Surety  CrmfUe. 

'  I  *O  important  and  absorbing  content  this  book  adds  admirable 
-1-  English  style.  The  pages  have  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  long 
practice.  Would  that  university  presses,  publishing  the  results  of 
careful  inquiry,  could  find  always  authors  gifted  with  such  forth- 
right and  clear  expression! 

Mr.  Dabney  considers  liberalism  in  the  South  (and  by  contrast 
Bourbonism)  with  reference  to  many  of  the  leading  themes  of  so- 
cial controversy — politics,  slavery  and  the  treatment  of  the  free 
Negro,  religion,  industry,  women's  rights,  prohibition,  literary  ex- 
pression. Though  his  mental  footwork  is  so  deft,  he  has  claws  in  his 
pads,  and  he  bares  these  with  courage  and  effect,  particularly  in  lac- 
erating obscurantist  preachers  and  deceiving,  self-seeking  politicians. 


This  book,  in  its  objective  statement  and  matter-of-course  applica- 
tion of  broad  standards,  is  itself  an  illustration  of  the  remark  of 
President  Harry  Chase  that  "the  South  is  being  Americanized." 
Fitted  by  birth,  education,  residence,  and  affection  to  understand 
the  South,  the  author  makes  it  his  locus,  but  not  his  mental  and 
spiritual  preoccupation.  The  South  has  been  cursed  by  apologists, 
but  has  rarely  been  injured  by  critics. 

There  is  a  valuable  study  of  Southern  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Journalism  is  Mr.  Dabney's  profession,  and  his  running  comment 
on  editors  past  and  present  furnishes  needed  information. 

The  author  distinguishes  two  classes  of  liberals — those  who  object 
to  social  coercion,  and  those  who  believe  that  liberty  arises  and  is 
protected  by  a  measure  of  restraint.  His  two  criteria  are  tolerance 
combined  with  conviction,  and  a  regard  for  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  average  man. 

Liberalism,  as  is  abundantly  recognized  in  the  book,  is  a  relative 
term.  Mr.  Dabney  may  have  given  it  too  restricted  a  meaning. 
Very  few  of  his  liberals  have  questioned  or  advocated  changes  in 
fundamental  economic  institutions.  Many  of  them  are  of  so  faint 
a  stripe  as  to  be  merely  enlightened,  not  liberal.  Many  of  them  are 
humanitarians  with  no  claim  to  a  social  philosophy.  The  author  has 
often  confused  constructiveness  and  liberalism.  The  building  of 
schools,  roads  and  factories  and  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
methods  may  indicate  progress  rather  than  reveal  liberalism.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  liberalism  implies  only  dissent,  for  those  who  have 
objected  to  the  Fundamentalists  in  the  South,  however  courageous 
they  have  been,  cannot  claim,  in  this  day,  to  be  mentally  liberated ; 
it  is  that  the  Fundamentalists,  through  poverty,  isolation  and  igno- 
rance, are  woefully  behindhand,  and  not  that  their  opponents  are 
forward  at  all. 

The  South's  liberalism  has  rarely  risen  to  what  Mr.  Dabney 
would  probably  class  (one  is  sure  with  no  animus)  as  radicalism. 
Precious  few  Southerners  in  the  generation  preceding  the  Civil 
War  questioned  publicly  the  institution  of  private  property  in  hu- 
man beings,  and  few  since  then  have  questioned  the  sanctity  of 
private  property  in  land  and  capital  instruments  of  social  produc- 
tion. One  has  the  feeling,  when  all  is  said,  that  liberalism  in  the 
South  has  ground  along  in  a  low  gear,  and  is  praiseworthy  rather  for 
the  obstacles  it  has  met  than  in  its  own  advance.  Mr.  Dabney  is  too 
much  concerned  with  the  older  liberalism  of  laissez-faire,  and  too 
little  mindful  of  the  newer  liberalism  which  would  make  use  of  col- 
lective strength.  If  the  Manchester  School  refuted  the  Mercan- 
tilists, so  did  Marx  refute  the  Manchester  School.  It  is  not  startling 
to  suggest  that  liberalism  will  find  its  future  task  not  in  champion- 
ing individualism  as  against  collectivism,  but  through  collectivism. 
J  ohns  H  ofkins  University  BROADUS  MITCHELL 

Nurses  Errant 

NURSES  ON  HORSEBACK,  by  Ernest  Poole.  Macmillan.  168  pp.  Price  $2:50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

NURSES  on  Horseback  is  a  true  picture  of  the  mountain 
conditions  in  Kentucky  and  of  the  simple,  courageous  peo- 
ple who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  safeguards  and  comforts  of  life  as 
we  live  it,  are  meeting  the  hardships  of  primitive  living  today  with 
that  same  uncomplaining  self-dependence  and  kindly  neighborli- 
ness  that  makes  the  tales  of  our  colonial  ancestors  so  fascinating  and 
encouraging. 

Before  the  War  I  first  heard  Mary  Breckinridge  talk  of  the  un- 
cared  for  mothers  in  the  mountains.  Later  I  learned  of  her  hopes 
and  plans  for  bringing  modern  public-health  nursing  and  mid- 
wifery to  these  mothers.  Nurses  on  Horseback  tells  how  she  did  it, 
the  development  of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  with  its  local  com- 
mittees, its  national  advisory  committees  of  doctors  and  nurses  and 
of  friends  who  help  to  finance  the  work.  Recently  Ernest  Poole  rode 
into  that  country  and  visited  the  hospital  that  has  been  built  at 
Hyden  and  five  of  the  outlying  centers  where  the  nurse-midwives 
live,  hold  clinics,  and  from  which  they  ride  to  the  homes  of  the 
people.  To  tell  the  whole  truth  about  these  people  he  includes 
stories  of  what  has  happened  when  the  mountaineers'  code  of  honor 
or  square  dealing  has  been  violated.  There  is  no  kindliness  then.  It 
is  a  stark  elemental  justice. 


Mr.  Poole  describes  the  life  and  work  of  the  public-health  nurse 
midwife,  the  couriers,  the  director  of  the  service  and  her  assistants. 
It  is  a  moving  tale  of  trained  women  who  ride  long  hours  day  or 
night  to  bring  skilled  care  to  a  mother  who  is  having  a  baby,  or  a 
husband  hurt  in  the  woods  or  a  lad  who  has  been  shot — or  it  may 
be  someone  who  must  be  immunized  against  diphtheria  or  smallpox 
or  typhoid. 

The  book  is  as  full  of  the  drama  of  living  as  any  good  novel.  It 
is  better  than  a  dozen  sermons  on  "service,"  "courage,"  "devotion." 

It  is  an  antidote  for  the  pessimism  about  this  nation's  loss  of  those 
qualities  which  our  forefathers  showed  in  its  making.  We  in  the 
cities  may  have  lost  them  but  they  are  there  in  those  mountain 
people.  They  can  be  saved  to  the  nation  by  more  of  just  such  work 
as  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  is  doing,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Health  Department,  the  nearest  hospitals,  doctors,  dentists, 
and  economists,  not  forgetting  the  people  themselves. 
Maternity  Center  Association,  New  York  City  HAZEL  CORBIN 

Rockefeller,  Creator 

GOD'S  GOLD,  by  John  T.  Flynn.  Harcourt,  Brace.  520  pp.  Price  $3.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

T  OHN  FLYNN  has  written  a  biography  of  the  world's  foremost 
J  capitalist,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  painting  him  not  as  a  scheming 
hypocrite,  nor  as  a  great  philanthropist  but  as  a  great  organizer,  a 
creature  of  his  times,  but  ahead  of  them.  He  is  a  business  man  who 
thought  long  thoughts  and  brought  them  to  fruition,  who  created 
order  out  of  an  industrial  chaos,  and  stalked  in  the  face  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  prevailing  business  ideology.  But  at  the  end  of  this 
remarkable  treatise  on  American  economic  history  one  wonders! 

Was  Rockefeller  the  great  genius  of  business?  Was  his  life  really 
one  well-laid  plan?  Was  he  the  complete  master  of  his  fate  in  a 
world  torn  by  the  chaos  of  competition,  in  a  country  so  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources  and  economic  possibilities  that  industrial  planning  and 
conserving  was  an  economic  anomaly?  Or  was  the  extraordinary  rise 
of  the  man  due  to  the  inheritance  of  peculiar  charlatan  traits  from 
his  "medicine  man"  father,  plus  the  element  of  chance,  and  the 
peculiar  historical  necessity  for  a  coordinator  in  an  industry  that 
was  being  torn  to  pieces?  Rockefeller's  biographer  states  that  "the 
key  to  the  man's  life  is  that  everything  in  it  has  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  a  carefully  considered  plan."  But  the  life  of 
John  D.  seems  to  have  been  just  too  well  planned — too  perfect  to  be 
human. 

Yet  there  is  an  amazing  consistency  in  the  character  of  Rocke- 
feller. Here  is  the  boy  who  kept  his  savings  in  a  blue  bowl  on  his 
mother's  shelf  and  lent  at  interest  to  a  neighbor,  marvelling  at  the 
phenomenon  of  money  making  more  money  for  him.  Become  a 
man,  he  lived  in  a  rising  industrial  community  where  social,  politi- 
cal and  cultural  values  were  being  formed — but  because  he  believed 
in  "minding  his  own  business"  he  kept  a  daily  tryst  with  his  office, 
his  home  and  his  church — and  saw  little  of  the  world  around  him. 
This  is  the  man  whose  motto  was  "attention  to  details"  and  who 
therefore  pored  over  his  own  bookkeeping  long  after  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  Cleveland.  The  same  man  squeezed  his  competitors 
in  the  oil  industry  out  of  business,  secured  rebates  and  drawbacks 
from  the  railroads  not  only  on  his  own  oil  shipments  but  also  on 
those  of  his  competitors.  And  true  to  the  logical  development  of  his 
personality  he  isolated  himself  from  the  public  during  the  long 
years  of  public  censure,  law  suits  and  newspaper  calumny — -and  at- 
tended to  his  own  business.  Today  he  isolates  himself  in  the  Pocan- 
tico  Hills,  an  old,  old  man — with  short,  short  thoughts  concerned 
primarily  with  the  plan  of  prolonging  his  life  another  year! 

The  picture  of  the  early  history  of  the  oil  industry  is  typical  of 
the  period  of  economic  brigandage — cruel,  wasteful,  heartbreaking 
scenes  bound  to  occur  in  a  country  rich  in  natural  resources  where 
the  spirit  of  free  competition  and  free  enterprise  runs  wild.  The 
author  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  the  hatred  against  Rockefeller 
came  because  American  business  men  still  believed  in  the  ideology 
of  Adam  Smith- — -and  the  oil  magnate  was  challenging  those  beliefs. 
He  states  that  the  Rockefeller  fortunes  were  more  honestly  made 
than  those  of  his  peers,  Vanderbilt,  Gould,  Havemeyer.  "Honesty" 
in  business  organization  is  always  (Continued  on  •fage  66 1 ) 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  ALL  OF  US 
(Continued  \rorn  f*ge  633) 


4.  That  united  attempts  be  made  to  restore  the  general  practitioner 
to  the  central  place  in  medical  practice. 

5.  That  the  corporate  practice  of  medicine,  financed  through  in- 
termediary agencies  be  vigorously  and  persistently  opposed  is  being 
economically  wasteful,  inimiral  to  a  continued  and  sustained  high 
quality  of  medical  care,  or  unfair  exploitation  of  the  medical  profession. 

6.  That  methods  be  given  careful  trial  which  can  rightly  be  fined 
into  our  present  institutions  and  agencies  without  interfering  with  the 
fundamentals  of  medical  practice. 

7.  The  development  by  state  or  county  medical  societies  of  plans 
for  medical  care. 

The  gist  of  the  two  sets  of  recommendations  b  in  the  cate  of  the 
Committee's  report  an   incentive  to  communal  leadership  with 
cal  participation,  and  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  minority,  a 
call  for  medical  leadership  from  its  own  particular  pedestal. 


PRAGMATIC  EXPERIMENT  WITH  TAXES 
(Continued  from  page  639) 


lowered,  land  prices  and  rents  soared;  and  owners  of  vacant  land, 
when  tax-free,  held  such  sites  indefinitely  for  speculative  profit. 

In  the  Left,  however,  taxes  by  1942  had  been  removed  entirely 
from  the  products  of  labor  and  had  come  to  absorb  about  80  percent 
of  the  economic  rent  of  land.  It  thus  ceased  to  be  profitable  to  hold 
:  out  of  DSC,  and  vacant  land  was  available  in  abundance  at  about 
zo  percent  of  its  former  asking  price.  This  stimulated  better  boos- 
ing on  more  spacious  sites  for  the  mass  of  the  population  than  ever 
before ;  and  it  enabled  the  municipal  governments  to  acquire  ample 
sites  for  parks,  playgrounds  and  public  buildings  at  low  cost. 

As  the  years  went  on  it  was  still  contended  in  the  Province  of 
the  Right  that,  once  the  factor)'  owner  or  householder  there  had 
bought  bis  land  and  erected  his  building,  he  would  thereafter  be 
free  from  taxes  on  them.  Is  he  not,  therefore,  better  off  in  the  long 
run,  it  was  asked,  than  if  under  the  laws  of  the  Left:  This  argu- 
ment, of  course,  overlooks  three  facts: 

(i)  In  the  Left,  also,  all  real-estate  and  property  taxes  have  been 
abolished  except  the  tax  on  the  land,  according  to  its  value, 

Sales  of  building  materials  and  equipment  in  the  Left  not  being 
taxed,  it  has  become  much  cheaper  to  erect  factories  and  homes  in  that 
province  than  in  the  Right. 

Since  1941  anyone  who  has  rented  or  purchased  land  in  the 
Right  has  contributed  to  the  seller,  in  monthly  payments  or  their 
capitalized  value,  the  entire  economic  rent — wealth  which  the  seller 
never  created.  On  top  of  this  the  purchaser  pays  sales  taxes  on  the 
improvements  he  creates.  The  citizen  of  the  Left,  to  be  core,  also  pays 
the  economic  rent  of  the  land  be  uses,  but  instead  of  paying  all  of  it  to 
the  previous  owner  be  pays  only  20  percent  of  the  amount  to  him,  and 
pays  the  remaining  So  percent  to  the  government  for  all  local  taxes. 

But  the  land  tax  alone  cannot  be  credited  with  the  freedom  from 
poverty  and  unemployment  which  have  become  characteristic  of  the 
Left,  nor  for  the  many  fine  public  and  community  buildings,  parks, 
playgrounds,  water  fronts,  unpolluted  streams,  absence  of  slums,  and 
abundance  of  good  low-cost  housing  to  be  found  throughout  that 
•  ing  province.  An  important  factor  in  bringing  these  conditions 
about  has  been  the  method  adopted  in  the  Left  of  diverting  on- 
needed  capital  into  public  services  or  consumption  goods.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  1932  statement  of  principles,  leading  economists  of  the 
Left  had  shown  that  what  was  then  needed  was  not  greater  ability 
to  produce,  but  greater  ability  to  consume.  They  had  shown,  too, 
that  over-investment  in  competitive  manufacture  and  retailing,  and 
under-invrstnvnt  in  oon-competitive  publk  and  cultural  improve- 
ments, was  a  major  cause  of  the  then  existing  depression. 

Step  by  step,  therefore,  with  the  adoption  of  the  land  tax  and 
the  abolition  of  all  other  taxes,  the  Left  imposed  higher  super-taxes 
on  incomes,  especially  on  those  in  excess  of  $50,000  a  year,  and  on 
inheritances  in  excess  of  $  500,000.  The  revenues  thai  secured  were 
applied  towards  the  types  of  (Continued  on  fage  662) 


little  Graziella 
wants  a  gold  star 

MONTH    \KTF.R   MOVTH,  she  hopes  to  tff  that  star  "for  neat 
shining  on  her  report  card.  It's  never  there. 

/(  sJi-MilJ  be!  And  one  war  to  help  put  it  there  is  to  give  GrarirUa'g 
mother  come  extra  help  to  keep  her  children  and  home  cleaner. 

Feis-Naptha  will  give  her  extra  help.  For  two  busy  cleaners  work 
side  by  side  in  this  friendly  goldrn  bar.  Unusually  good  soap  and 
plrnty  of  naptha.  They  loosen  dirt  quicker — even  in  cool  water.  They 
make  it  easier  to  get  more  washing  and  cleaning  done. 

Write  FeU &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of  FeU-N  ajitha. 
mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHAODOR 


TAKING  A  TRIP? 

Write  Survey  Graphic   Travel    Department  for 
suggestions.  We  need  to  know  but  three  things  — 

WHERE— WHEN  AND  HOW  MUCH 

Travel  Department  —  Survey  Graphic 


Complete  Criticism  of 
any  Manuscript  up  to  5000  words 

Only  one  to  a  person  at  Ait  price  —  our  "get- 
aoquainted"  offer  to  show  how  complete,  helpful 
and  profitable  our  Criticism  Service  really  is  ...  both  to  be- 
ginners and  experienced  writers.  Conducted  by  the  staff  of  the 
Richard  Burton  Schools,  organized  under  direction  of  Or 
Richard  Burton.  Many  have  found  it  invaluable.  Try  it  ... 
send  one  of  your  manuscripts  today,  with  money  order  or  check 
for  $1.10  (  I  Oc  to  cover  postage). 

If  you  have  any  interest  in  writing,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
send  for  complete  information  on  the 


TUcfuvid  Bwdon 


It  mduda  the  Sheet  Story.  Aiticie  Writing  and  Journalism  It  brings  you 
Che  JUBness  and  richness  of  t>  Burton's  wide  04*1  imoe  as  noted  teacher  and 
lecturer  in  leading  Uhmrauo,  editor,  critic  and  author.  It  gives  you  •  splendid 
personal  training  and  individual  coaching,  saves  you  months  of  tedious  effort, 
ibm  you  horn  to  write  stone*  that  uU.  A  valuable  reference  Ubrary  of  short. 
story  masterpieces  ncluded.  Also  complete  personal  criticism  of  eight  of  your 
short  stories. 
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YOU 
NEVER  SEE  HIS  FACE" 


Ganymede,  who  was  cupbearer  of  the  Olympian  gods,  made  quite 
a  name  for  himself.  But  then,  his  was  an  uncommon  waiter's 
job  and  he  an  unusual  youngster,  so  he  should  have  had  better 
luck  than  most  waiters  do  in  the  matter  of  achieving  personal 
recognition.  For  if  there  is  any  group  of  men  whose  identity  is 
lost  In  the  service  they  perform,  it  is  the  waiters. 

The  waiter  has  been  described  as  "the  man  whose  face  you 
never  see,"  a  true  and  perfect  description  as  far  as  most  of  the 
public  are  concerned.  Yet  the  waiters  do  not  complain;  they  are 
generally  quite  philosophic  about  it.  Certainly  the  Statler 

waiters*  are. 

They  go  on  unobtrusively 
and  deferentially  serving  our 
good  Statler  food  to  the  guests 
who  come  to  their  tables.  And 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  if 
they  are  largely  unknown  per- 
sonalities to  their  steadiest 
patrons,  those  patrons  are  not 
unknown  to  them. 

We  have  many,  many  waiters 
who  have  been  with  us  since 
the  houses  in  which  they  are 
employed  were  opened,  and 
every  one  of  them  knows  the 
intimate  likes  and  dislikes  of 
scores  of  guests.  They  know  to 
whom  to  bring  the  various 
relishes  for  fish  or  meat,  they 
remember  that  so-and-so  must 
have  his  roast  beef  rare,  that 
such-a-one  takes  cream  but  no 
sugar  in  his  coffee  and  that 
another  likes  vinegar  on  his 
peas. 

Waiters  every  where,of  course, 
acquire  this  sort  of  knowledge 
of  their  guests,  but  we  think 
that  in  our  Statler  hotels  they 
do  a  little  better  job  of  it, 
evince  a  little  more  personal 
interest  in  their  patrons'  culi- 
nary preferences,  serve  a  little 
more  deftly  and  display  a  little 
more  courtesy  because  of  their 
training  in  the  precepts  of 
Statler  Service 


73%  of  Statler  stockholders  are 
employees. 


HOTELS  STATL6R 

where   "The   guest    is   always    right" 

BOSTON  BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND  DETROIT  S  1  .     I   O   I    I   S 
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University  of  the  Air 

TTENDRIK  WILLEM  van  Loon,  author  of  The  Story  of  Man- 
-L  -I-  kind  and  of  Geography,  is  giving  a  course  in  history  over 
station  WEVD  every  Friday  evening  at  eight-fifteen.  With  his 
usual  frankness,  Mr.  van  Loon  admits  that  the  idea  of  turning  the 
radio  into  an  educational  institution  is  not  original  with  him; 
"barbarous  Russia"  and  other  countries  of  Europe  are  the  pioneers. 
He  has  long  been  eager  to  put  some  American  air  to  the  same  use. 
His  proposal  was  not  accepted  by  the  major  radio  companies;  they 
felt  it  was  too  nebulous  and  would  require  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
interesting  enough  therefore  that  the  station  dedicated  to  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  which  has  no  funds  to  speak  of,  should  join  forces  with 
Mr.  van  Loon,  who  contributes  his  services. 

Clearly  Mr.  van  Loon  does  not  agree  with  some  who  dismiss  his- 
tory as  having  no  practical  significance.  If  they  do  not  exactly  re- 
peat themselves,  past  incidents  resemble  present  happenings  closely 
enough,  he  believes,  to  make  history  a  "gyroscope"  by  which  man 
may  keep  an  even  keel.  Among  his  illustrations  he  showed  just  how 
this  historic  gyroscope  would  have  helped  to  maintain  our  balance 
in  riding  the  waves  of  propaganda  during  the  World  War.  He  be- 
gan his  course  on  November  4  with  the  year  1769,  when  James 
Watt  invented  the  steam  engine  and  we  "deserted  the  beasts  of 
burden"  for  a  machine  civilization.  Readers  of  his  books  and  ad- 
mirers of  his  drawings  know  how  stimulating  Mr.  van  Loon's  mind 
is.  To  get  that  mind  through  his  voice  is  a  double  treat. 

Mr.  van  Loon  is  cooperating  with  WEVD  in  framing  a  wider 
curriculum — philosophy,  psychology,  music,  literature,  art  and 
drama.  Already  they  have  the  promise  of  help  from  Prof.  John 
Dewey  and  Morris  Cohen  for  a  course  in  philosophy;  Michael 
Strange  on  poetry  and  drama;  and  Harry  Cumpson,  concert  pianist, 
on  music. 

The  Advance  Guard  in  England 

A  FENNER  BROCKWAY,  national  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
•L  i..  pendent  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain  and  editor  of  the 
English  New  Leader,  is  in  America  giving  a  series  of  lectures  for 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  Active  in  the  English  Labour 
Party  since  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  conscientious  objector  during 
the  war,  a  skilled  debater  with  an  expert  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
he  now  represents  the  more  uncompromising  wing  of  the  English 
labor  movement.  He  is  a  speaker  well  worth  listening  to;  a  So- 
cialist who,  from  experience,  deals  with  Socialism  not  as  a  theory 
but  as  a  practicable  and  imminent  fact.  For  information  concerning 
his  speaking  dates  address  Mary  Fox,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.— H.  M. 

Miscellany 

'"PHESE  choice  tidbits  have  been  culled  from  Science  News- 
J-  letter:  A  sea-elephant  can  eat  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  fish  in  a  day,  and  can  go  without  eating  for  two  months.  At 
Minet-el-Beida,  in  Syria,  archaeologists  found  the  burial  of  a 
royal  lady  whose  toilet  articles  included  one  thousand  vases  for 
perfumes  and  other  beautifiers.  An  ethnologist  reports  that  the 
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FRIENDSHIP 
TOURS 

"To  \cidfn  the 
niind'*  horlfon  —  " 

TOURS  TO  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
SUMMER  OF  1933 
Groups  Limited  to  Research  Students 
Philip  Brown,  Director 
3307  Hull  Avenue                           New  York,  N.  Y. 

to-called  gyp»y  music  of  Hungary  is  not  truly  Hungarian  nor  truly 
gypsy,  but  corresponds  somewhat  to  American  jazz.  Although 
Alaska's  great  piedmont  glacier,  the  Malaspina,  consists  of  ice  over 
a  thousand  feet  thick,  a  dense  spruce  forest  can  be  supported  by  its 
din-mantled  fringes. 

DID  yon  know  that  the  official  name  of  Holland  is  The  Nether- 
lands; that  while  it  covers  an  area  of  thirteen  thousand  square  miles 
— smaller  than  California  or  Texas — its  possessions  in  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  America  measure  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  square  miles;  that  it  is  a  pow.-r  to  reckon  with  in  the 
world  of  commerce,  an,  education,  shipping?  G.  H.  Ravelli  says 
so  in  his  Facts  and  Figures  in  a  special  edition  of  Ons  Nederland. 

A  RECENT  bulletin  of  the  Travel  and  Industrial  Development 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tells  of  a  permanent  camp 
for  international  friendship  at  Telham  Hill,  near  Hastings — on  the 
Sussex  Coast.  It  was  inaugurated  August  4,  the  anniversary  of  the 
outbreak  of  war,  by  the  mayor  of  Hastings,  who  planted  a  tree  of 
peace  on  the  historic  site  of  Telham  Hill,  where  William  the 
Conqueror  directed  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  next  year,  and  some  three  hundred  young  French, 
German  and  Swedish  visitors  arc  expected. 

ALSO,  because  of  the  growing  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place and  the  new  Memorial  Theater,  the  Great  Western  Railway 
will,  for  the  first  time  this  winter,  continue  its  summer  Sunday 
service  between  Birmingham  and  S:ratford-on-Avon.  It  is  estimated 
that  admission  fees  to  see  the  interior  of  the  theater  amounted  to 
two  thousand  pounds. 


LETTERS  AND  LIFE 
(Continued  from  page  658) 


a  term  difficult  to  define,  there  is  but  an  ephemeral  code  of  business 
ethics  and  the  social  historian  is  not  yet  born  who  can  create  stand- 
ards of  ethical  procedure  for  all  businesses — for  all  time. 

THERESA  WOLFSON 

Do  Majorities  Make  Minorities? 

AMERICAN   MINORITY   PEOPLES,  by  DtmeU    Young.   Hvftr.    621    f». 
Price  $3.50  fettffH  of  Stuvey  Crtfiue. 

NO  single  term  designating  the  divisions  in  American  life  that 
are  based  on  racial  or  national  differences  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  groups  discussed  in  the  present  volume  have  no  clcar- 
cnt  racial  or  cultural  identity;  and  they  are  not  "minorities"  in 
the  European  political  sense — chiefly  because  we  have  no  homo- 
geneous "majority."  One  of  the  most  interesting  though  least  ex- 
plored phenomena  in  our  social  ecology  is  the  diversity  of  feeling 
and  behavior  toward  any  of  the  minorities  on  the  part  of  those  who 
in  their  totality  constitute  in  relation  to  it  the  majority. 

Mr.  Young  is  summarizing  the  results  of  recent  studies  concern- 
ing both  the  various  "minorities"  themselves  and  the  "majc 

:udes  toward  them.  The  book  begins  with  a  chapter  on  racial 
prejudices  and,  after  a  brief  discussion  of  human  migration  as  a 
cause  of  our  social  divisions,  proceeds  to  state  the  problems  oc- 
casioned by  the  presence  of  minority  racial  and  cultural  groups  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  in  citizenship  and  law  observance,  and 
in  various  aspects  of  the  social  life.  Incidentally,  differences  in 
vitality  and  attainments,  the  consequences  of  race  mixture,  and  the 
results  obtained  with  different  types  of  segregative  and  discrimina- 
tive measures,  are  discussed. 

Although  the  author's  bias  toward  liberalism  in  inter-group  re- 
lations is  evident,  the  plan  of  the  book  provides  a  wholesome  exer- 
cise in  obtaining  objectivity  in  that  it  forces  the  reader  to  shuttle 
back  and  forth  between  consideration  of  the  traits  of  particular 
groups  (alleged  or  scientifically  ascertained)  and  consideration  of 
those  influences  which  outside  pressure  exercises  upon  their  ex- 
periences. In  this  way  it  is  seen  that  Orientals,  Mexicans,  Negroes, 
Jews,  and  other  peoples  among  us  often  share  difficulties  for  which 
not  they  but  their  neighbors  of  other  stocks  arc  responsible. 

BRUNO  LISKER 


Let  holly- time 
mean  holiday 

ALL  day  long  at  Chalfonle  -  Haddon  Hall, 
Christmas  is  a  delightful  adventure.  Carols 
in  the  morning.  Stockings  .  .  .  stuffed  with 
surprises  ...  on  the  doorknobs,  for  the  chil- 
dren. A  plump  family  turkey  for  dinner. 
Entertainments.  Concerts.  Here  is  all  the 
gaiety  of  a  Christmas  at  home,  all  the  com- 
fort . . .  without  the  long  hours  of  exhausting 
preparation.  The  hotel  itself  is  a  fairyland  of 
poinsettias  and  holly  and  fragrant  Christmas 
trees.  The  decorated  Boardwalk  a  sight  to 
remember  all  your  life. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  brilliant  beauty 
of  the  winter  sea.  the  crisp  and  tonic  ocean  air. 

Grown-up  families,  too,  have  found  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  a  happy  place.  Bring  your 
family  for  the  week-end,  or  the  whole  holiday 
week.  Special  holiday  entertainment.  Winter 
rates  .  .  .  the  lovcest  in  years.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  information. 

American     and     European      Plant 

CHALFONTE- 
HADDO\      HALL 

ATLANTIC       CITY 

Leeds     and     Lippincott     Company 
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THE  GREAT  PYRAMID'S 
MESSAGE  TO  AMERICA 

By  FREDERICK  HABERMAN 

Whither  are  we  going? 

When  will  the  DEPRESSION  end? 

America  wants  to  know! 

For  these  tragic  and  perplexing  days  the  Great  Pyramid 
delivers  a  scientific  message  by  means  of  a  demonstration 
of  facts.  Its  very  name,  derived  from  Pyra-Midos  or 
"Light  Measures,"  reveals  its  Mission. 

The  Pyramid  defined  to  the  very  day  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  World  War;  it  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  present  crisis  and  "lights"  the  way  out. 

These  are  the  days  when  everything  and  every  theory  is 
being  shaken,  and  only  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken 
will  remain. 

Paper  cover,  100 pages,  with  12 plates 
Price  50  cents 

THE  KINGDOM  PRESS,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


" Modern  Home  Equipment'1 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an  average- 
sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to  new  and 
to  experienced  housekeepers  —  already  in  its 
eleventh  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the  kitchen, 
pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning  equip- 
ment and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price  of  each 
article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,   New   York   City 


Something  New — 

New  Noiseless  Typing  made  available  to  all  business 

THE  NEW  REMINGTON  NOISELESS 
SEVEN  PORTABLE  DESK  MODEL 

The  crowning  achievement  of  typewriter  engineers— a  small  type- 
writer, light,  compact,  built  for  the  exacting  service  of  office  use.  Capable 
of  the  highest  grade  of  typewriter  performance— writing,  manifolding  or 
cutting  of  stencils-AND  IT  IS  NOISELESS. 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Algonquin  4-7490 

When  calling  at  THE  SURYEY  let  us  show  you  the 
new  REMINGTON  NOISELESS  NUMBER  SEVEN 


(Continued  from  page  659)  improvements  just  enumerated,  thus 
not  only  increasing  employment,  but  providing  assets  for  the  prov- 
ince much  more  valuable  than  an  excess  supply  of  semi-idle  factories, 
farms,  retail  stores  and  gasoline  stations. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Province  of  the  Right,  less  happy  conditions 
were  prevailing  for  the  so-called  working  classes — and,  indeed,  for 
the  most  of  the  wealthier  classes  too. 

As  soon  as  business  conditions  showed  a  noticeable  improvement, 
following  the  depression  of  1932,  the  mistakes  which  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  that  depression  were  repeated  by  captains  of 
industry  in  the  Right.  Big  business  and  big  finance  lacked  the  vision 
or  compulsion  to  distribute  a  generous  share  of  their  profits  through 
increased  wages  and  shorter  hours  for  the  workers,  and  through 
gifts  for  cultural  and  recreational  activities  which  would  divert  ex- 
cess savings  from  competitive  industry  and  trade. 

Landowners,  too,  freed  from  taxes  and  able  to  charge  higher 
rents,  were  accumulating  unearned  surpluses  for  which  they  sought 
profitable  investments.  As  the  landowners  of  the  Right  obviously 
could  not  all  get  rich  and  stay  rich  by  selling  or  renting  land  to  one 
another,  they  put  much  of  their  money  into  factories,  hotels,  sky- 
scrapers, high-pressure  salesmanship  and  other  instruments  of  pro- 
duction and  trade  of  which  there  was  already  an  unprofitable  ex- 
cess. They  also  continued  to  throw  men  out  of  work  through 
technological  advances  in  methods  of  production ;  and  the  dole,  re- 
luctantly adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  1932,  became  the 
only  alternative  to  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

These  conditions  brought  their  inevitable  result — the  panic  of 
1 947  in  the  Right,  out  of  which  that  province  is  now  only  slowly 
emerging.  That  the  Left  has  been  wholly  free  for  twenty  years  from 
any  serious  business  setback  gives  conclusive  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  economists  and  civic  leaders,  who  advocated  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  its  present  system  of  taxation  in  1932.  For  several  years 
now  no  able-bodied  man  in  that  happy  province  has  been  idle  by 
compulsion.  Industry  and  trade  and  farming  have  so  flourished  as  to 
offer  new  jobs  speedily  to  all  workers  displaced  by  technological 
causes — or  if  any  such  have  difficulty  in  readjusting  themselves,  the 
public  service  and  public  works  offer  temporary  or  permanent 
refuge.  There  has  been  little  difficulty,  also,  in  absorbing  the  two 
million  or  more  unemployed  workers  who  have  emigrated  from 
Right  to  Left  in  search  of  jobs  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Labor  is  so  steadily  and  increasingly  in  demand  throughout  the 
Left  that  wages  have  risen  higher  and  higher  from  year  to  year. 
This  in  itself  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  province, 
for  the  steadily  mounting  purchasing  power  of  labor  has  furnished 
the  only  market  abundant  enough  to  absorb  the  increasing  output 
of  factories  and  farms. 

AN  INCIDENTAL  benefit  of  freedom  from  business  depression 
-ti-  in  the  Left  has  been  the  almost  total  relief  to  government  and 
industry  in  that  province  of  the  costs  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  Right  the  rigors  of  the  recent  panic  from  which  that 
less  progressive  province  has  recently  been  suffering  have  been  some- 
what mitigated  for  the  workers  by  the  reserves  to  meet  such  a  contin- 
gency previously  set  up  by  industry  and  government.  Practically  all 
of  the  employers  in  the  Right,  however,  are  now  voicing  a  strong 
preference  for  the  economic  justice  of  the  Left  as  much  better  both 
for  themselves  and  their  workers  than  what  they  now  describe  as 
the  charity  heretofore  necessitated  by  an  outworn  economic  system. 
Another  advantage,  not  yet  an  actuality,  is  confidently  predicted 
by  economists  and  political  scientists  of  the  Left  for  the  early  future. 
This  is  the  gradual  scaling  down,  and  perhaps  the  ultimate  abolition, 
of  the  income  tax.1  The  level  of  prosperity  is  so  high,  the  short 
work-day  and  work-week  have  become  so  general,  foolish  thrift  has 
become  so  scarce  and  wise  spending  for  comfort  and  culture  and 
pleasure  has  become  so  general,  that  there  seems  to  be  little  danger 
that  consumption  in  future  will  not  keep  pace  with  productive  ca- 
pacity to  the  full  extent  that  the  public  interest  requires.  Moreover, 
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lThere  is  a  footnote  here  added  by  the  American  observers,  stating  that  the 
reduction  or  removal  of  income  taxes  in  Pragmatia  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  fact  that  Pragmatia  is  a  peaceful  land,  with  no  debt  burdens  and  pensions 
arising  from  past  wars  and  no  current  expenses  for  armies  and  navies  to  fight 
future  wars. 


the  province  and  its  counties  and  municipalities  have  acquired  so 
much  of  the  land  from  previous  owners,  and  the  remainder  is  so 
fully  used,  that  the  economic  rent  which  could  be  collected  in  taxes 
— and  paid  without  burden — seems  likely  soon  to  rise  to  an  amount 
nearly  great  enough  to  cover  all  the  necessary  costs  of  government. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  candidates  now  running  for  the  Parliament 
of  the  Left  have  endorsed  a  proposal  not  only  to  continue  the  land 
tax  in  force  as  at  present,  bat  gradually  to  scale  down  the  income 
tax  to  a  possible  vanishing  point  during  the  next  ten  yean.  The 
present  inheritance  taxes  will  be  continued  as  a  discouragement  to 
excess  saring ;  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  provide  by  act  of  Parliament 
that  if  at  any  time  the  index  of  unemployment  should  exceed  one 
percent,  the  income  tax  will  be  restored  or  increased  by  executive 
order  long  enough  to  finance  a  previously  planned  public-works 
program,  on  a  scale  and  with  a  speed  great  enough  to  make  a  depres- 
sion impossible. 

WHKN'  this  committee  began  its  deliberations  its  members, 
from  their  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  two  provinces, 
were  certain  that  the  Right  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  tax  system  of 

•  Left.  One  problem  puzzled  some  of  ns — the  question  of  justice 
to  the  landowners.  But  we  are  convinced  that  most  landowners  of 
the  Left  who  in  1932  had  improvements  on  their  property  of  value 
substantially  greater  than  that  of  their  land,  have  been  gainers  by  the 
freeing  of  such  improvements  from  all  taxation.  Many  landowners 
had  improvements  and  personal  property  the  combined  assessments 
of  which,  when  the  new  system  of  taxation  began  to  be  applied  in 
1932,  were  substantially  the  same  amount  as  their  land-value  assess- 
ments. Such  owners  found  little  or  no  change  in  the  amount  of  their 
tax  bills;  for  as  their  land  taxes  climbed  on  one  flight  of  steps,  their 
other  assessments  descended  with  equal  speed  on  the  parallel  flight. 
And  when  they  improved  their  homes  or  their  farms,  they  were  not 
penalized  by  additional  assessments. 

Many  owners  of  vacant  land  promptly  improved  it,  or  sold  it  for 
improvement,  when  the  land  tax  began  to  be  applied,  and  thus  had 
little  or  no  loss.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  many  owners  of 
vacant  or  of  poorly  improved  land  in  populous  centers  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay  the  increasing  land  tax,  and  either  sold  their 
land  at  a  sjcrince  or  donated  it  to  the  government.  But  because  a 
great  reform  bears  heavily  on  some  who  through  legal  fiction  hold 
tide  to  part  of  the  surface  of  the  planet,  shall  we  say  that  mankind 
for  all  time  to  come  must  pay  tribute  to  them  and  their  "successors 
or  assigns"?  Suppose  the  entire  area  of  any  large  city  to  have  been 
originally  "owned"  by  its  founder,  and  that  the  title  deed  has 
passed  intact  from  father  to  son  as  absentee  owners  for  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  years.  Is  it  believable  that  the  residents  of  that  city 
would  consider  themselves  morally  bound  in  perpetuity  to  pay  the 
entire  economic  rent  of  their  city's  land  to  heirs  whom  perhaps  not 
one  of  the  citizens  would  ever  see,  and  who  had  never  rendered  the 
city  any  service?  Would  not  a  land  tax,  equivalent  to  most  if  not 
all  of  the  economic  rent,  be  the  just  and  rational  solution?  And 
where  there  are  thousands  of  landowners  rendering  no  service  MS 
aimers,  docs  the  principle  differ? 

No  new  tax  can  apply  with  entire  equity  to  all  affected  by  it.  But 
surely  the  most  equitable  of  all  taxes  is  that  fund  which,  to  quote 
the  land-tax  manifesto  of  1932,  is  "created  and  renewed  inevitably 
by  natural  law"  and  "the  collection  of  which  would  ultimately  tax 
no  individual's  labor  or  savings." 

HERE  endeth  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  To 
catch  the  December  number  of  Survey  Graphic,  this  docu- 
ment is  being  transmitted  by  radio  from  the  airship  America. 
Tomorrow  we  will  send  a  brief  supplementary  message  as  to  the 
result  of  today's  election. 

There  follows  a  dispatch  dated  at  sunrise  the  next  morning: 
HB  77  RADIO-PRAGMATIA 
LCD  SURVATES  NEW  YORK 

OVERWHELMING  VICTORY  FOR  PRAGMATIC  BLEND 
OF  LAND  TAX  WITH  INCOME  AND  INHERITANCE 
TAXES  STOP  PERCHANCE  THERE  IS  HOPE  FOR  SIMI- 
LAR ADAPTATION  IN  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  DOC- 
TRINE OF  HENRY  GEORGE. 
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€L  We  believe  that  from  the  pages  of  this  book  the  reader 
will  get  a  better,  clearer,  truer  and  more  vivid  picture  of 
Soviet  Russia  of  today  than  from  any  other  book  or  books 
that  have  appeared  so  far. 

<l  The  author  went  to  the  U.S.S.R.  with  an  open  mind, 
open  eyes  and  open  ears,  spoke  to  people  from  different 
strata,  from  tramps  to  commissars,  from  prisoners  to 
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his  whistle.  Six  men  were  detailed  to  go  out  daily  after  food, 
"offered"  said  the  Colonel  "by  kindhearted  people."  There  was 
even  a  tobacco  detail.  The  camp  has  an  entertainment  center,  a 
chaplain,  a  hospital  and  a  diet  kitchen  for  under-nourished  children. 
Children  are  sent  to  school  in  Denver  in  "staff"  cars.  There  are  no 
toilet  facilities  in  the  camp,  but  Colonel  Joe,  for  a  dollar  a  day,  rents 
the  toilets  of  a  "garage  across  the  river"  for  the  use  of  his  followers. 

A  census  of  the  camp  by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Department  of 
Denver  showed  sixty-four  families — seventeen  of  them  residents — 
with  ninety-eight  children  and  forty-eight  unattached  men.  Nearly 
all  of  the  families  have  been  wandering  for  years.  Most  of  the  men 
are  unskilled  laborers,  long  without  regular  employment.  Colonel 
Joe  is  emphatic  in  stating  that  all  are  veterans.  There  are  practically 
no  privates  in  Colonel  Joe's  camp.  Almost  everyone  has  a  title  and 
an  insignia  of  office  along  with  definite  responsibilities,  which  may 
be  one  reason,  Miss  Gunkle  thinks,  why  they  so  cheerfully  accept 
Colonel  Joe's  iron  rule,  and  why  the  baby  born  in  camp  has  been 
named  after  him. 

The  Pacific  Coast,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  bonus  trail, 
was  not  the  end  in  any  organized  sense  though  its  possibilities 
beckoned  to  many  an  individual  who  couldn't  think  of  a  better  place 
to  go.  Seven  men  arriving  in  Oakland,  California,  insisted  that  they 
were  on  their  way  from  Johnstown  to  their  homes  in  New  Jersey. 
The  Portland,  Oregon,  contingent  was  one  of  the  first  to  start  for 
Washington,  marching  off  with  much  ceremony.  Since  the  return 
there  is  little  evidence  of  organization  except  an  occasional  ad- 
venture such  as  hewing  down  a  1 22  foot  fir  tree  to  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington and  erected  at  Anacostia  as  a  flag-pole  memorial  to  that  ill- 
fated  camp.  The  big  San  Francisco  delegation  came  back  greatly 
depicted  and  so  far  as  the  social  agencies  of  the  city  could  discover 
never  recaptured  any  group  identity. 

A'TER  the  Johnstown  developments  Los  Angeles  heard  that  the 
Bonus  Army  of  California  would  encamp  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  which  might  mean  anything.  The  County  Welfare  De- 
partment, the  American  Legion  and  the  Red  Cross  chapter  promptly 
put  their  heads  together  to  plan  for  contingencies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  first  arrivals  at  the  camp  established  at  Maywood  numbered 
forty-five  men,  sixteen  women  and  seven  children.  The  camp  was 
later  expanded,  according  to  responsible  social  workers,  to  care  for 
1 1 7  persons,  though  certain  local  reports  in  Los  Angeles  put  the 
number  up  to  one  thousand.  The  lure  of  gold  prospecting  drew 
many  men  away  in  the  early  autumn  and  by  October  only  eight 
people  remained. 

This  camp,  like  the  others,  was  organized  and  is  operated  by  the 
men  themselves.  The  county  supplied  tents,  blankets  and  cots.  The 
men  do  occasional  jobs  in  a  local  packing  plant  and  on  nearby  farms 
in  exchange  for  food.  The  Red  Cross  supplies  flour  and  veterans' 
organizations  provide  clothing  and  some  cash.  The  county  physician 
and  nurse  visit  the  camp  regularly.  The  children  go  to  the  Maywood 
school.  Competent  observers  report  an  evident  desire  among  the 
families  to  settle  down  and  a  marked  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
interested  agencies  to  that  end. 

The  evidence  of  "fading  out"  revealed  by  this  cross-country 
sampling  of  the  returned  B.  E.  F.  will  no  doubt  be  emphatically 
denied  by  the  leaders  of  some  half-dozen  movements  which 
sprang  to  the  headlines  after  the  Washington  affair.  The  Union- 
town  convention  by  electing  the  absent  Walter  W.  Waters,  veteran 
of  Anacostia,  as  commander,  and  by  getting  its  "platform"  before 
President  Hoover,  seems  to  have  established  a  certain  claim.  But 
there  are  the  Khaki  Shirts  of  America  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the 
Blue  Shirts  and  the  Bonus  Army  and  the  B.  E.  F.  of  Washington  and 
the  B.  E.  F.  of  Chicago  and  the  B.  E.  F.  of  the  Rank  and  File  of 
America,  and  a  half  dozen  other  offshoots,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
true  defenders  of  the  cause. 

How  substantial  any  of  these  organizations  are,  either  in  leader- 
ship or  numbers,  what  political  (Continued  on  -page  666) 


Oh . .  .what  a  Santa  Claus 


you  can  be  this  year! 


Santa  Claus . . .  down  a  chimney?  No,  she's  found  out  there's 
no  such  man.  Not  a  jolly  white-bearded  old  fellow  who  gives 
things  to  you,  but  a  lean  old  man  —  "Hard  Times"— who 
steals  everything  away.  Show  her — show  her  it's  a  lie! 


The  Welfare  and  Relief  Mobilization  for  1932  is  a  cooperative  national  pro- 
gram to  reenforce  local  fund-raising  for  human  welfare  and  relief  needs.  No 
national  fund  is  being  raised;  each  community  is  making  provision  for  its 
own  people;  each  community  will  have  full  control  of  the  money  it  obtains. 
die  through  your  established  welfare  and  relief  organizations,  through 
your  community  chest,  or  through  youx  local  emergency  relief  committee. 


Mlfinlam  /«•  it:, 


Nnrttm  D.  Bfktr,  Cttrrmim 
MMMM/  Citatmi'  Cimmitttt 


WELFARE     AND     RELIEF      MOBILIZATION     FOR     1932 
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(Continued,  from  -fage  664)  strength  they  hold — and  they  arc 
not  without  ambitions — it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Certainly  so 
far  as  the  sampling  process  indicates  no  single  organization  has  so 
rooted  itself  in  any  community  that  it  is  at  this  time  a  force  to 
reckon  with.  What  will  happen  later  in  the  winter  may  be  some- 
thing else.  The  men  who  marched  on  Washington  last  summer  are 
still  without  work,  their  families  are  still  destitute.  And  it  was  the 
weary  drag  of  months  of  idleness,  of  evictions,  overcrowding  and 
inadequate  relief  that  set  them  going  with  the  bonus  as  the  symbol 
of  their  needs.  But  the  rise  of  the  movement  then  was  too  real  and 
too  spontaneous  for  any  prediction  to  be  made  that  it  would  not 
happen  again  and  in  a  less  happy-go-lucky  way  once  the  matter  of 
the  bonus  is  up  in  Congress.  The  future  hangs  it  seems  either  on  a 
revival  of  business  that  will  provide  jobs  or  on  a  really  adequate 
scheme  of  relief  the  country  over.  Meanwhile  for  all  immediate, 
practical  purposes  the  rank  and  file  of  the  B.  E.  F.  of  1932]  ust  went 
back  home. 
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principles  that  they  have  forgotten  about  the  individual  family 
problems  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Brown  and  have  never  thought  to 
use  the  money  in  a  social  way  that  would  most  benefit  them,  and 
produce  at  the  same  time  really  desirable  and  permanently  valuable 
homes.  The  unparalleled  collapse  of  earning  power  has  altered  the 
situation.  Today  the  technique  of  mortgage  investment  is  under- 
going a  change.  The  institutions  loaning  money  realize  that  it  does 
not  suffice  to  lend  money  on  sound  construction  alone.  That  where 
a  neighborhood  tends  to  become  blighted  additional  protection 
must  be  set  up.  Today  lending  institutions  must  go  deeply  into  the 
problems  of  house  design,  neighborhood  planning  and  the  economics 
of  housing. 

In  contrast  those  who  have  loaned  money  on  junior  mortgages 
whether  second  or  third,  have  been  unhampered  by  legal  restric- 
tions upon  the  risks  which  they  have  run  and  they  have  been,  able 
to  protect  themselves  by  writing  up  the  values  of  their  second 
mortgages  so  as  to  discount  these  risks  in  advance.  They  have  thus 
earned  speculative  profits  and  have  reaped  a  rich  reward  so  long  as 
the  home  owner  was  able  to  meet  his  obligations,  or  to  escape  these 
obligations  by  selling  his  house  at  a  paper  profit  in  a  rising  market. 

In  times  of  deflation  the  owners  have  no  escape.  They  can  no 
longer  meet  the  carrying  charges  upon  inflated  values.  Mr.  Jones 
goes  to  bed  with  nervous  prostration  and  the  responsibility  for 
meeting  these  charges  and  the  taxes  then  reverts  to  the  second 
mortgagee.  This  is  the  contingency  for  which  he  prepared  himself 
when  he  insisted  upon  a  high  discount  for  lending  at  all  upon  a 
second  mortgage.  The  secondary  mortgagee  must  be  a  man  of  even 
greater  discretion  than  the  first  mortgagee.  The  penalty  for  a  mis- 
take is  far  heavier.  Since  the  legal  restrictions  upon  him  are  small, 
is  it  a  wonder  that  he  insists  upon  getting  his  discounts  in  advance? 

The  Government  to  the  Rescue 

ALL  of  the  parties  to  the  home-owning  contract  are  in  difficulties 
XX  today.  Mr.  Jones  cannot  pay  his  interest  and  taxes.  In  many 
cases  he  has  already  lost  his  house  through  foreclosure.  The  second 
mortgagee  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  widespread  shift  onto  his 
shoulders  of  the  responsibility  for  meeting  payments  which  were 
formerly  met  by  Mr.  Jones.  As  a  result  the  first  mortgagee  has  begun 
to  realize  his  investment  is  now  threatened  and  that  he  in  his  turn 
must  take  up  the  responsibility  for  paying  taxes  and  keeping  the 
house  in  order.  On  its  side  the  local  government  is  beginning  to 
take  alarm  and  wonder  where  the  taxes  are  coming  from.  In  the 
face  of  shrinking  values  the  situation  is  serious  for  all.  It  is  so  wide- 
spread that  it  has  become  a  national  problem.  The  vital  question  of 
the  day  is  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

The  national  government  has  already  acted.  By  creating  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  it  has  set  up  an  agency  which  will  permit 
member  organizations  to  deposit  their  first  mortgages  with  the  cen- 
tral bank  in  exchange  for  a  cash  discount  of  50  per  cent  of  the  face 
value  of  these  mortgages.  This  should  (Continued  on  fage  669) 
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THE  CRITIC  AND  GUIDE 

Dr.  William  J.  Robinson 

Editor 

WlTH  the  December  issue  THE  CRITIC  AND  GUIDE  completes 
THIRTY  years  of  uninterrupted  existence  under  the  sole  editorship  of  Dr. 
William  J.  Robinson.  For  thirty  years  THE  CRITIC  AND  GUIDE  has  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  every  liberal  and  humanitarian  movement  and  has  fearlessly 
attacked  intolerance  and  oppression,  fraud  and  superstition  wherever 
manifested. 

IN  many  movements  it  was  the  pioneer.  It  was  THE  PIONEER,  and 
for  a  decade  it  remained  the  SOLE  PROTAGONIST,  of  the  BIRTH  CON- 
TROL movement  in  this  country;  it  was  the  first  magazine  to  advocate  sane 
and  truthful  sex  instruction  to  the  young,  and  the  study  of  sexology  in  all  its 
phases.  If  a  saner  attitude  on  all  sex  questions  now  generally  prevails  much 
of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  30  volumes  of  THE  CRITIC  AND  GUIDE. 

WE  invite  you  to  become  a  subscriber  of  THE  CRITIC  AND  GUIDE,  in 
the  confident  assurance  that  you  will  get  an  interesting,  unique,  original 
magazine,  which  duplicates  no  other  magazine,  which  is  different  from  any 
other  magazine  published. 


$2.00  a  Year 


Published  Monthly 


Sample  Copy  Free 


SOME  OF  DR.  ROBINSON'S  BOOKS 


Dealing  with  Sex  Problems 

America's  Sex,  Marriage,  and  Divorce 

Problems $3.00 

Woman :  Her  Sex  and  Love  Life 3.00 

Sex  Knowledge  for  Men  and  Boys 2.00 

Married  Life  and  Happiness 3.00 

Sexual  Continence  and  Its  Influence  on  the 

Physical  and  Mental  Health  of  Men  and 

Women 3.00 

Birth  Control  or  The  Limitation  of  Offspring 

by  Prevenception  (48th  edition) 1.50 

Never  Told  Tales 1.50 

The  Menopause,  or  Change  of  Life 2.00 


General  Subjects 

A  Doctor's  Views  on  Life $5.00 

What    I    Believe:  A  Sane   Radical's  World 
Outlook 2.00 

The  World's  Best  Books 2.00 

Humanitarian   Calendar  and   Daily   Maxim 
Book 2.00 

If  I  Were  God 2.00 

A  Rosary  of  Lay  Saints:  One  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year 1.00 

Soviet  Russia  as  I  Saw  It  (just  off  the  press)  2.00 


Address:  The  Critic  and  Guide  Co. 

319  West  48th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


e 


for 


Courses  in 

SOCIAL  PSYCHIATRY,  MEDICINE, 

SOCIOLOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY, 

GOVERNMENT,  CASE  WORK 

Leading  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


Students  enrolled  for  the  full  course 

are  assigned  to  a  social  agency  for 

a  period  of  nine  months'  supervised 

intensive  field  work. 


A  summer  course  of  eight  weeks  is 
often  to  experienced  social   workers. 

Address 

THE  DIRECTOR 

College  Hall  8,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Simmons;  College 

&d)00l  of  Social  SSlod; 

• 
Professional  Training  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric  Social 

Work,    Family    Welfare,    Child    Welfare, 

Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 

• 

Address:  THE  DIRECTOR 
10  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SUBSCRIBE  HERE 

Survey  Graphic  —  Monthly  —  $3.00 
Survey   Associates,   Inc.,    112   East   19th   St.,   New   York 


Name. 


.Address 12-1-32 


complete  course  of  the  School  extends 
over  the  equivalent  of  two  academic  years. 
The  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  Normal 
programs    combining    courses   and   field  work 
represent  14  points  each  quarter.   The   total 
requirement  for  the  diploma  is  84  points.  The 
course,  therefore,  can  be  completed  in  a  consec- 
utive period  of  approximately  eighteen  months. 
The  winter  quarter  begins 
January  4,  1933 


The 


Yor)^  School  of  Social  Worl( 


123  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Neu-  Voi-lt 


The   Pennsylvania    School 
of  Social  and  Health  Work 

Two-year  program  of  graduate 

training  for  principal  fields  of 

social  work 

311  South  Juniper  Street        Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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HOME-STUDY    COURSES 

The  new  plan  courses  (required  for  the  College  Certificate) 
furnish  a  broad  basis  for  interpreting  the  trends  in  our 
rapidly  changing  economic  and  social  order.  Through  these 
and  435  other  courses  one  may  begin  or  continue  a  high 
school,  college,  or  personal  program  of  study.  All  courses 
yield  credit.  Ask  for  free  booklet. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
745  Ellis  Hall  Chicago,  III. 


(CoittmuU  from  fag*  666)  be  of  great  value  to  organiza- 
tions which  today  hare  their  cash  assets  tied  up  in  small  mortgages 
on  individual  home*  which  do  not  exceed  $20,000  in  value.  There 
is  need,  however,  for  further  action,  and  the  public  must,  because 
of  the  nature  of  our  federal  constitution,  look  to  the  state  govern- 
ments for  this. 

Careful  investigation  should  make  it  possible  to  disclose  the  un- 
derlying rights,  needs  and  obligations  of  the  various  interests  in- 

,  J  in  home  owning.  It  is  better  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the 
common  interests  than  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  conflicting  in- 
terests. Special  state  legislation  is  needed  immediately  which  will 
permit  the  various  parties  in  home  ownership  to  enter  into  a  trust 
agreement  wherein  either  the  first  mortgagee  or  an  outsider  may 
act  a*  trustee  for  the  several  interests.  Foreclosure  proceedings  should 
be  temporarily  waived  as  an  emergency  measure,  and  permitted 
only  after  a  trial  of  less  drastic  remedies.  The  owner  in  his  turn  may 
waive  certain  of  his  rights  as  owner  and  get  a  certain  amount  of 
relief  and  yet  continue  in  possession.  He  may  make  payments  dur- 
ing an  emergency  which  though  lest  in  amount  than  his  actual 
obligation  may  be  equitably  scaled  to  changed  conditions.  These 
payments  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  may  be  accepted  by  the  holders 
of  the  first  and  second  mortgages  as  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the 
change  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest;  in  return  for  these  con- 
siderations, the  owner  should  agree  to  waive  certain  of  his  rights 
as  owner  in  the  event  of  a  future  possible  sale  or  in  the  event  of  a 
possible  sub-letting  of  his  property. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  such  a  proposal.  In  reality  it  is 
similar  to  an  agreement  for  a  temporary  receivership  with  a  trustee 
administering  the  whole  property  to  the  just  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  administration 
should  result  in  economies  of  administration  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  credit  for  all  parties.  There  are  manv  cases  where  it  should  prove 

.ntageons  to  place  the  trusteeship  of  adjacent  or  similar  prop- 
erties in  the  hands  of  one  party.  It  should  be  possible  to  formulate 
a  wise  policy  for  district  administration  and  refinancing  in  the 
present  emergency  which  will  prevent  the  wiping  out  of  the  life's 
savings  of  many  home  owners,  disastrous  losses  to  the  holders  of 
secondary  mortgages  and  uncertainty  and  risk  even  to  the  holders  of 
many  first  mortgages.  The  advantages  which  can  accrue  to  the  com- 
munity from  a  wise,  conservative  and  well  directed  action  are  in- 
calculable. The  state  governments  could  do  far  more  to  stabilize 
local  communities  where  distress  has  arisen  by  regulatory  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  than  could  be  done  by  loaning  huge  sums  of  money 
in  the  vain  effort  to  liberate  credit  for  the  building  of  new  homes. 

Protection  Against  a  Recurrence 

BOTH  the  government  and  the  financiers  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  future.  The  savings  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Brown  must 
be  protected  but  their  needs  as  human  beings  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Financial  interests  should  immediately  adopt  the  rule  that  money 
cannot  be  loaned  on  mortgage  unless  the  home  is  properly  designed, 
well  constructed,  generally  desirable  and  upon  a  firm  economic 
foundation  so  far  as  its  relation  to  the  community  is  concerned.  The 
old  test  of  saleability  will  not  suffice.  The  same  type  of  information 
which  has  proved  helpful  to  Mr.  Brown  must  be  popularized.  The 
new  housing  science  which  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  recent  yean 
must  be  brought  to  the  assistance  of  both  the  financial  interests  and 
municipalities.  The  advice  should  be  sought  of  those  skilled  in 
housing  and  city  planning  and  in  the  economics  as  well  as  the 
aesthetics  of  neighborhood  design.  The  great  industry  which  sup- 
plies the  homes  to  the  American  people  must  improve  its  technologi- 
cal efficiency.  It  must  produce  a  better  home  for  less  money.  It  must 
not  forget  that  the  homes  which  it  produces  are  capita]  goods  which 
cannot  earn  their  way  merely  by  sale  and  turn-over.  The  real  test 
of  the  value  of  capital  goods  is  the  economic  use  to  which  they  are 
pot.  Homes  must  earn  their  way  by  the  service  of  which  they  are 
capable.  They  must  not  be  a  burden  and  a  drag  upon  us.  Economic 
watte  and  exploitation  of  anything  so  vital  as  the  homes  in  which 
we  lire  is  disastrous.  The  government,  the  forces  of  finance  and  the 
construction  industry  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  American 
people  in  which  they  cannot  afford  to  fail.  j| 
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The  Graduate  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work 

invites  social  workers  with  and  without  professional 
prcparat  ion,  and  others,  holders  and  prospective  holders  of  a 
bachelor's  degree,  to  whom  a  career,of  intrinsic  interest  and 
social  usefulness  is  a  primary  consideration,  to  examine 
carefully  its  course  of  study  in  preparation  for 

Jewish  Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

The  School  prepares  its  students  for  every  variety  of  social 
work  in  American  Jewish  Communities  and  Institutions. 

A  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  the  academic 
year.  1933-34,  will  be  available  for  especially  qualified 
candidates.  The  School  grants  the  Master's  and  Doctor's 
degrees. 

For  full  information  write  to 
The  Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


71  W.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


SJntoersrttp  of  Chicago 

&ch.ool  of  Social  &ertoice   3bmtnistration 

Academic  Year  1932-33 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  3,  1933 
Spring  Quarter  begins  April  3,  1933 
Summer  Quarter  begins  June  19,  1933 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified  undergraduate  students  admitted 
as  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree 


Announcements  on  request 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  SOCIETIES— 25  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York.  William  S.  Royster,  President; 
Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Acting  Director.  Represents 
co-operative  efforts  of  member  Societies  in  ex- 
tending chain  of  service  points  and  in  improving 
standards  of  work.  Supported  by  Societies, 
supplemented  by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Child  Welfare 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMIT- 
TEE—  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  General  Secre- 
tary, 331  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  To  improve 
child  labor  legislation;  to  conduct  investigation 
in  local  communities;  to  advise  on  administra- 
tion; to  furnish  information.  Annual  membership, 
$2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100  includes  monthly 
publication.  "The  American  Child." 


Community  Chests 


ASSOCIATION   OF   COMMUNITY 
CHESTS    AND    COUNCILS- 
IS  15  Graybar  Building, 
43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL   SAGE   FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical 
and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important 
results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY—  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laicller  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Home  Economics 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION —  Alice  L.  Edwards,  Executive 
Secretary,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Organized  for  betterment  of  conditions  on 
home,  school,  institution  and  community.  Pub- 
lishes monthly  Journal  of  Home  Economics; 
office  of  editor,  620  Mills  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  of  Business  Manager,  101  East  20th  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Health 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 

INC.  —  Mrs.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  President, 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Purpose: 
To  teach  the  need  for  birth  control  to  prevent 
destitution,  disease  and  social  deterioration;  to 
amend  laws  adverse  to  birth  control;  to  render 
safe,  reliable  contraceptive  information  accessible 
to  all  married  persons.  Annual  membership. 
$2.00  to  $500.00.  Birth  Control  Review  (monthly) , 
$2.00  per  year. 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR  THE  HARD 
OF  HEARING,  INC.— Promotes  the  cause 
of  the  hard  of  hearing;  assists  in  forming  or- 
ganizations. President,  Austin  A.  Hayden,  M.D., 
Chicago;  Executive  Secretary,  Betty  C.  Wright, 
1537-35th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 
To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  edu- 
cation, to  combat  prostitution  and  sex  delin- 
quency; to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign 
against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in 
organization  of  state  and  local  social-hygiene 
programs.  Annual  membership  dues  $2.00  in- 
cluding monthly  journal. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.  —  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Welch,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general 
director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  Secretary;  450 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets 
on  mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  dis- 
ease, mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin," 
monthly  $1.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     THE 
PREVENTION     OF     BLINDNESS— 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs. 
Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director;  Elea- 
nor P.  Brown,  Secretary,  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical 
and  pedagogical  knowledge  and  disseminates 
practical  information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  available 
on  request. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL    SERVICE,     INC. 

— Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by  Am- 
erican Association  of  Social  Workers  and  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National 
office,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  District 
office  (for  social  work),  270  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 

Inexpensive  literature  which,  however  important, 
does  not  warrant  costly  advertising,  may  be  adver- 
tised to  advantage  in  the  Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 
column  of  Survey  Graphic  and  Midmonthly. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Frank  J.  Bruno,  President,  St. 
Louis;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary;  82  N. 
High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  June  11-17,  1933.  Proceedings  are  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of 
a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION— 703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Lee,  President;  H.  S.  Braucher,  Sec- 
retary. To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and 
citizen  of  America  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  wholesome,  happy  play  and  recreation. 
Playgrounds,  community  centers,  swimming 
pools,  athletics,  music,  drama,  camping,  home 
play  are  all  means  to  this  end. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS — 105  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Composed  of  23  national  women's  home  mis- 
sion boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Represents  Protestant  church  women  in  such 
national  movements  as  they  desire  to  promote 
interdenominationally . 

Anne    Seesholtz,     Executive    Secretary    and 

Director,  Indian  Work. 

Migrant   Work,    Edith   E.   Lowry,   Secretary 
Adela  J.  Ballard,  Western  Supervisor. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG 
WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS— Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Paist,  president; 
Miss  Anna  V.  Rice,  general  secretary;  Miss 
Emma  Hirth,  associate  secretary;  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  organization 
maintains  a  staff  of  secretaries  for  advisory 
service  in  relation  to  the  work  of  1,273  local 
Y.W.C.A.'s  in  the  United  States  with  indus- 
trial, business,  student,  foreign  born,  Indian, 
colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  63  American 
secretaries  at  work  in  35  centers  in  12  countries 
in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION   u  Secretary— Stenopapl 
with  social  organumtion.  desired  by 


N'TED:  Pomtioo  In  Arkansas  u  family  CMC 
worker  or  child  welfare  viator  by  trained  andexperi- 
coccd  worker.  7097  Sntrrr. 


'  ipuieaced  in  field  vuik.  promotion, 
publicity,  lobbying,  secretarial  work.  etc..  seeks 
position  with  live  organization.  7067  SOTKT. 


RESEARCH  WORKER,  thoroughly  erperienced 

field,  library,  editorial,  .ecretaha!.  ^.«i*i~i  work, 
transtatioa:  various  fields.  Highly  recommended. 
Cosmtii  Ph.D.  7098  SLUVET 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT: 

She  Is  fa  wimble,  g<^l  tempered,  wefl 
traveled.  Knows  stenography  and  offia 
Writes  publicity.  Can  speak.  Likes  people.  Has  a  so- 
cial and  human  service  urge.  No  specialist  but  an  all- 
round  wnam  Haven't  yon  some  job  that  has  been 
waiting  for  jnst  fuch  a  woman  that  she  can  do  to  your 
advantage  and  —  incidentally  hers?  7090  Sum. VET. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Woman  writer  would  like  to  collaborate 


in  the 


preparation  of  manoscripu.  Broad  cultural  experi- 
ence. Good  knowledge  of  social  service  and  interoa- 
tional  s«ov«menu  here  and  abroad.  Typist.  Will  go 
anywhere.  7091  Sorrr. 

WOMAN  executive:  thoroughly  experienced  insti- 
tutional work;  desires  position  as  executive  bead 
children's  imfinninn  7093  Sumvrr. 
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Yss.  You  CAM  STILL  Grr  THAT  PAHFHLXT.  The  Set 
Side  of  Life.  An  EtpUnation  for  Young  People 
•T  MART  WAU  DENNETT.  35  CENTS  A  COPT.  3  roc 
tl.OO.  Order  from  the  Author:  81  Singer  Street, 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  New  York  City. 

PERIODICALS 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  pan 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 
450  Seventh  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

•  $3.00  a  year-  published 
for  Mental  Hygiene. 


the 

450  Seventh  Are..  New  York. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
arced  by  the  Adverujing  Department  to 
•end  cofus  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  oripmais.  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


APPEAL 


Mountmlnview  Opportunity  School.  Lanftston. 
Alabama,  solicits  donations  of  dothes.  books  and 
equipment.  Public  School  suppmt  meagre.  The 
interest  of  philanthropic  groups  or  individuals  is 
asked  to  provide  extra  teacher  for  girls  in  their 
'teens,  to  give  special  instruction  in  humble  home- 


Your  Own  Agency 

r  This  is  the  counseling  and  iilaniiiu     .»      , 

I  sponsored   jointly   by  the  American   Assochv 

< ,  Son   of    Social    Workers    and    the    National 

I    Organisation     for     Public     Health     Nursing. 

National.  Non-profit  making. 

BocMa  tna  mptm  rtqmat 
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130  East  22nd  St. 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 
18  EAST  41sT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


We  are  interested  in  placing  those  who 
have  a  prrftsaVnnsl  attitude  towards  their 
work.  Executive  secretaries,  stenographers, 
case  workers,  hospital  social  service  workers. 
settlement  directors;  research,  immigration. 
psychiatric,  personnel  workers  and  others. 


For  your  December  mail 
campaigns  and  Christmas 
greetings,  you  can  use 
holiday  letterheads,  litho- 
graphed in  color,  at  sur- 
prisingly small  cost.  May 
we  show  you  samples? 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


SPARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 
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THE  FAMILY  BILL  FOR  SICKNESS 
(Continued  from  page  636) 


which  risks  were  averaged  for  all  four  of  these  chief  elements  in  the 
costs  of  medical  care:  by  an  application  of  the  insurance  principle 
that  distributed  over  all  the  uncertainty  and  unevenness  of  their 
need  for  the  services  of  hospital,  doctor,  dentist  and  nurse. 


they  got  and  kept  a  still  greater  number  from  getting  the 

care  they  needed.  The  risk  of  illness  is  like  that  of  fire,  accident 
and  death:  :t  is  common  to  everyone.  The  difference  is,  of  course, 
that  though  only  a  few  people  in  any  one  year  need  to  fall  back  on 
their  fire  or  life  insurance,  nearly  everyone  needs  some  medical 
care  within  a  year.  Like  losses  by  fire,  medical  costs  for  a  person  or 
a  famijy  cannot  be  predicted;  when  they  come,  they  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, and  usually  they  cannot  be  controlled. 

The  way  .Americans  have  devised  for  meeting  common  and  seri- 
ous risks  is  by  insurance,  which  places  upon  each  of  the  insured 
persons  net  his  actual  individual  burden  but  the  average  risk  of  his 
group.  For  sickness  bills  also,  the  report  concludes,  the  obvious  pro- 
cedure is  some  application  of  the  insurance  principle  which  would 
spread  the  uneven,  uncertain  and  individually  unpredictable  risks. 
An  insurance  plan  which  ironed  out  the  unevenness  of  any  one  of 
the  four  chief  items  in  the  bill — the  charges  of  doctor,  hospital,  den- 
tist or  nurse — would  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  families  who 
were  hard  hit  by  bills  for  that  kind  of  service  and  a  considerable 
help  to  all  who  incurred  big  bills  for  it.  But  by  and  large,  the  crush- 
ing bills  confronting  the  unfortunate  families  in  this  representative 
slice  of  Americans  could  have  been  averted  only  by  a  plan  under 


OHIO'S  ANSWER  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Continued  from  page  650) 


and  of  civic  and  property  rights,  but  children  can't  understand 
those  principles  which  are  taught  in  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
school  when  they  are  thrown  out  into  the  street.  .  .  .  We  find  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  delinquency  in  the  districts  where  these  condi- 
tions exist.  .  .  .  We  are  today  producing  problem  children  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  character-building  and 
the  curative  agencies  of  the  community.  .  .  .  The  rent  will  be 
paid  in  the  broken  and  ruined  lives  of  a  multitude  of  children  of 
both  this  and  the  succeeding  generation.  .  .  ." 

The  Commission  has  estimates  from  the  counties  of  Ohio  indicat- 
ing that  something  like  $50,000,000  will  be  spent  by  public  and 
private  agencies  in  1932  for  the  relief  of  dependent  families.  More 
than  four  fifths  of  these  expenditures  are  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
Community  chests  proved  inadequate  soon  after  the  depression  be- 
gan. As  more  and  more  wage-earners  were  laid  off  by  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments,  more  and  more  of  the  costs  of  support- 
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ing  them  were  passed  on  to  the  taxpayers.  This  year  many  commu- 
nity chest  organizations  in  Ohio  are  not  attempting  to  raise  as  much 
money  as  they  did  a  year  ago,  although  their  needs  are  much  greater. 
They  know  that  more  people  cannot  afford  to  give. 

But  neither  can  taxpayers  afford  to  meet  the  bill.  Nevertheless 
they  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  unemployment  cost  despite 
their  reduced  property  values  and  their  reduced  incomes.  Three 
special  sessions  of  the  legislature  have  had  to  be  called  in  order  to 
authorize  special  relief  measures,  to  devise  special  taxes  and  to  bor- 
row money  from  the  federal  government  for  unemployment  relief. 
There  is  much  discontent  against  the  mounting  burden.  But  it  is 
vain  to  expect  that  taxes  will  come  down  as  long  as  the  cost  of  unem- 
ployment must  be  paid  from  public  treasuries. 

That  the  problem  in  Ohio  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  choice  be- 
tween unemployment  insurance  and  the  dole  is  now  acknowledged. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  depression  much  was  heard  about  the 
dole  in  England  and  other  European  countries.  But  when  private 
charity  funds  were  exhausted  and  more  and  more  public  relief  was 
doled  out  to  the  unemployed,  it  became  plain  that  Ohio  and  the 
United  States  had  unconsciously  and  unwillingly  adopted  the  dole 
as  the  main  method  of  dealing  with  unemployment.  Commenting 
on  the  diversion  of  gasoline  taxes  and  auto  license  fees  to  the  relief 
funds  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  wrote  last  spring: 

True  it  is  a  dole,  a  short  and  ugly  word,  which  scares  many  people. 
But  we've  been  having  the  dole  in  Cleveland  for  the  last  two  years  and 
we  can't  revamp  our  relief  funds  overnight  to  eliminate  it.  ...  What- 
ever one  may  think  about  doles,  the  immediate  problem  is  to  relieve 
the  urgent  need  of  some  twenty  thousand  Cleveland  families,  innocent 
victims  of  the  depression. 

Program  of  Relief  and  Protection 

HpHERE  will  always  be  a  place  for  charity,  both  public  and 
J-  private,  in  dealing  with  the  effects  of  unemployment.  Certain 
classes  of  casual  workers,  certain  physically  and  mentally  deficient 
laborers,  work  only  intermittently  in  the  best  of  times  and  they 
present  needs  regardless  of  the  ability  of  industry  to  provide  em- 
ployment. Their  unemployment  results  from  personal  rather  than 
industrial  causes.  They  cannot  be  helped  by  insurance  and  the 
Ohio  bill  does  not  cover  them.  The  custody,  relief  and  character- 
rehabilitating  services  that  social  agencies  provide,  rightly  deal 
with  such  unemployable  and  partially  employable  people. 

Depressions  augment  dependency  of  other  sorts  which  insurance 
cannot  cover.  Recent  experiences  of  community  chest  organizations 
show  that  even  apart  from  the  burden  of  giving  direct  aid  to  the 
unemployed  their  funds  are  likely  to  be  overburdened  during  hard 
times.  Moreover  the  rise  of  public  relief  during  the  last  three  years 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  voluntary  contributions.  The  Ohio 
Commission  notes  the  concern  of  chest  officials  over  this  problem  and 
suggests  to  the  legislature  a  state-wide  study  "with  a  view  of 
reorganizing,  redefining  and  rearranging  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  public  charity  and  its  relations  to  private  charity  to  meet 
more  effectually  and  economically  the  needs  of  modern  industrial 
life."  The  present  situation  calls  for  such  a  study:  the  adoption  of 
unemployment  insurance,  shifting  back  onto  industry  responsibility 
for  indigence  of  industrial  causation,  makes  it  imperative.  The 
Commission  also  suggests  that  the  public  authority  charged  with 
administering  the  insurance  fund  should  be  authorized  to  study, 
develop  and  promote  the  use  of  public  works  as  prosperity  reserves, 
employment  exchanges,  vocational  guidance,  training  and  retrain- 
ing and  other  constructive  measures. 

In  conclusion  the  Commission  holds  that  if  the  state  is  to  have 
sound  industrial  growth  and  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a 
pauperized  unemployed  population,  it  must  be  prepared  with  a 
comprehensive  program.  "Such  a  program  cannot  be  built  at  once. 
We  need  to  begin  immediately,  however,  by  building  the  basic 
structure  of  unemployment  insurance.  With  this  as  a  foundation 
the  state  can  afford  to  move  slowly  and  carefully  in  the  development 
of  the  additional  measures  that  are  needed.  In  the  absence  of 
insurance,  nothing  effective  can  be  done  to  deal  properly  with 
unemployment,  because  all  efforts  are  swamped  by  the  urgent  need 
of  distributing  doles." 
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Survey  Contributor  Promoted 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  the  author  of  Growing 
Up  by  [Regional]  Planning  in  The  Survey  of  February  I, 
1932  (page  483),  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States 
on  November  8. 

R.  F.  C.  and  Housing 

ON  NOVEMBER  I  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration approved  its  first  loan  for  housing — $3,957>ooo 
at  5  percent  interest  to  the  Hillside  Corporation  organized  to 
construct  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  a  multi-family  dwell- 
ing at  a  total  cost  of  $5,936,2 1 7  to  contain  1581  apartments, 
and  to  rent  at  a  maximum  of  $i  I  a  room.  Immediate  opposi- 
tion to  this  loan  arose  from  two  sources — from  local  real-estate 
interests  and  from  certain  welfare  groups.  As  a  result  the  loan 
is,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  held  up.  The  real-estate  group 
contends  that  such  a  loan  would  constitute  government  subsidy 
to  unfair  competition,  inasmuch  as  the  vacancy  situation  in 
similar  priced  non-tax-exempt  apartments  is  already  a  serious 
matter.  Those  more  altruistically  concerned  hold  that  this  loan 
is  unjustified  because,  with  government  assistance,  it  will  pro- 
vide living  quarters  for  a  fairly  well-to-do  slice  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  they  blame  the  State  Housing  Board  for  having  approved 
the  loan.  Motivated  perhaps  by  different  reasons,  both  opposi- 
tion groups  stress  the  fact  that  the  Hillside  development  does 
not  constitute  a  slum-clearance  project,  so  urgently  needed  at 
this  time. 

Equally  vehement,  but  in  commendation,  is  another  group, 
again  including  welfare  organizations.  Agreeing  that  this  is 
not  slum  clearance,  they  point  out  that  under  the  law  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  on  approved  (i.e.  by  a  duly  constituted  state  authority) 
housing  projects  to  corporations  formed  wholly  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  housing  for  families  of  low  income  as  well  as  the 
reconstruction  of  slum  areas.  And  regardless  of  a  need  for 
even  cheaper  apartment*,  $i  I  rentals  certainly  meet  the  first 
purpose  of  the  relief  act.  Unfortunately,  real  slum  clearance 
lanhattan,  they  maintain,  is  not  feasible  with  present  real- 
estate  values.  Moreover,  unless  the  R.  F.  C.  materially  reduces 
its  rate  of  interest,  new  housing  for  lower  income  groups  is 
impossible.  Not  even  the  limited  dividend  corporations  have 


been  able,  up  to  this  time,  to  reduce  rents  below  this  point. 

The  Hillside  project  will  provide  employment  for  two 
thousand  men.  And  to  relieve  unemployment,  its  proponents 
point  out,  is  one  of  the  main  objects  in  financing  self-liquidating 
undertakings.  Furthermore  increased  employment  cannot  but 
help  the  vacancy  situation,  which  they  assert  is  abnormal,  due 
not  to  a  surplus  of  apartments  but  because  families  have  been 
forced  to  double  up  for  economic  reasons.  This  new  building 
will  not  add  to  the  empty  apartments  of  today's  surplus  for  it 
will  not  be  completed  for  two  years,  when  in  fact  there  will 
probably  be  an  actual  shortage  of  living  quarters.  Designed  to 
cover  but  33  percent  of  the  ground  area,  with  recreational 
spaces  and  other  important  communal  facilities,  this  develop- 
ment will,  without  question,  constitute  a  well-planned  com- 
munity for  families  of  moderate  incomes  and  should  set  a  high 
standard  for  the  future  development  of  low-cost  housing  in 
this  district. 

Even  granting  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  slum  project  was 
not  the  first  selected  by  the  R.  F.  C. — that  a  lower  cost  build- 
ing is  not  being  financed — the  merits  of  this  one  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Its  approval  in  no  wise  precludes  other  loans  for 
slum  clearance  or  cheaper  apartments.  Though  of  special  in- 
terest to  New  Yorkers,  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  this 
loan  will  stand  is  obviously  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

The  Long  Arm  of  the  Law 

*""  I  CHOUGH  it  is  expressed  in.  sober  judicial  language,  the 
A  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ordering  a 
new  trial  for  seven  illiterate  Negro  boys  condemned  to  death 
in  Alabama,  is  nevertheless  an  eloquent  statement  of  individual 
rights  under  constitutional  law.  The  seven  young  vagrants, 
accused  of  assaulting  two  white  girls  who,  like  the  boys,  were 
"beating  a  ride"  on  a  freight  train,  were  convicted  in  a  com- 
munity seething  with  racial  antagonism  and  with  even  more 
bitter  hatreds  stirred  by  Communist  agitators  who  sought  to 
make  of  the  trial  a  focus  for  their  propaganda.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  highest  court  on  three  grounds:  that  the  boys 
were  not  given  "a  fair,  impartial  and  deliberate  trial,"  that 
they  were  denied  the  right  of  counsel  "with  the  accustomed 
incidents  of  consultation  and  opportunity  of  preparation  for 
trial,"  and  that  they  were  tried  before  juries  from  which 
"members  of  their  own  race  were  systematically  excluded." 
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In  its  opinion,  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  the  court 
disregarded  the  first  and  last  counts,  sustained  the  second  as  a 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  provides  that 
no  state  shall  "deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,"  and  ordered  a  new  trial  in  which 
the  denied  safeguard  must  be  assured. 

Amherst's  New  President 

VOCATIONAL  training  in  college  and  "safeguards"  for 
college  youth  may  be  important  to  professional  educators, 
but  to  Stanley  King,  lawyer-business  man  inaugurated  as 
Amherst's  eleventh  president  last  month,  the  chief  concern  of 
the  college  lies  in  giving  youth  responsibility  and  contact  with 
fine  minds  and  ripe  personalities.  As  a  practical  application  of 
his  educational  policy,  Dr.  King  announced  that  under  the 
new  administration,  the  rules  forbidding  students  to  bring 
autos  to  the  college  will  be  relaxed,  that  chapel  attendance 
will  be  required,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  "propose  that 
Amherst  shall  concern  itself  with  training  men  for  this  or 
that  future  career."  Before  an  audience  that  included  thirty 
college  and  university  presidents,  Dr.  King  suggested  that  the 
college  curriculum  is  overemphasized  and  argued  that  "teach- 
ing is  more  important  than  what  is  taught."  Further,  he  urged 
that  colleges 

get  away  from  the  all  too  prevalent  coddlings  and  immaturities  in 
our  attitude  to  young  men.  .  .  .  Our  American  fault  as  citizens  is 
not  our  healthy  resistance  to  rules  but  our  failure  in  adequate  self- 
discipline.  And  so  I  would  in  college  life  place  increasing  confidence 
in  the  student  body  to  live  as  young  men  of  education  should;  to 
observe  the  conventions  of  gentlemen;  to  attain  an  increasing 
mastery  of  self-direction  and  self-discipline. 

Some  colleges  have  tried  to  give  their  students  "contact  with 
the  going  world"  by  sending  them  out  as  apprentices  into 
business  or  industry  for  part  of  the  college  year.  In  the  choice 
of  this  new  president  Amherst,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is 
bringing  to  the  campus  the  viewpoints  and  experience  of  prac- 
tical and  successful  professional  and  business  life.  It  is  an  ex- 
periment rich  in  interest  and  in  promise. 

Morris  Knowles 

MODERN  Pittsburgh  lost  one  of  its  builders,  and 
sanitary  engineering  one  of  its  socially-minded  pioneers, 
in  the  death  of  Morris  Knowles.  In  1901  he  became  chief 
engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Filtration,  designing  and 
supervising  the  construction  of  the  great  sand  filtration  plant 
which  was  to  end  the  endemic  typhoid  that  had  scotched  the 
urban  district  for  thirty-five  years.  Lawrence,  Metropolitan 
Boston,  Massachusetts  as  a  whole,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Florida  and  many  other  states  and  cities  benefit  today  because 
of  reports  and  plans  he  made  for  them.  During  the  war,  he 
was  supervising  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  of  Camps 
Meade  and  McClellan,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  housing 
division  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  For  his  interest 
and  activities  were  not  narrowly  confined.  He  was  an  expert 
in  flood  prevention,  and  a  forerunner  among  engineers  in 
zoning  and  city  planning.  His  book  on  Industrial  Housing 
was  published  in  1920. 

Survey  Associates  shared  in  this  loss,  for  as  a  member  of 
our  National  Council  we  knew  him  as  a  fellow-worker,  able, 
fearless,  constructive  to  his  finger-tips.  He  was  a  collaborator 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  in  1907—09  and  shortly  thereafter 
bore  a  hand  in  the  field  work  of  our  special  number  on  Bir- 
mingham, as  the  type  industrial  city  of  the  South.  At  the  time  he 


was  engaged  in  designing  the  impounding  dam  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  industrial  water  supply  for  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company.  As  a  side-line  he  took  over 
for  us  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  sanitary  appraisal  of  the 
Alabama  mining  town — choosing  from  the  district  the  best, 
the  worst  and  an  average  example.  In  line  with  our  procedure, 
his  report  went  to  the  Alabama  Coal  Operators  Association 
for  criticism  before  publication.  Its  portrayal  of  the  elements 
of  mining-town  sanitation  were  at  once  so  challenging  and 
practical  that  the  Association  forthwith  commissioned  him  to 
cover  the  whole  area,  and  bring  in  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  improvement.  This  sanitary  survey  was  the  first  ever 
carried  forward  on  a  state-wide  scale  in  an  American  mining 
district.  It  brought  tangible  results,  and  things  moved  so 
rapidly  between  the  time  of  his  first  field  work  for  us  and  the 
publication  of  the  special  number,  that  Mr.  Knowles  had  to 
rewrite  his  first  draft  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Professor  Commons  at  Seventy 

MEN  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  who 
owe  their  training  and  inspiration  to  John  R.  Com- 
mons of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  joined  with  students  and 
friends  in  Madison  in  celebrating  the  seventieth  birthday  of 
their  professor  on  November  18.  From  Syracuse  University, 
where  Professor  Commons'  chair  was  abolished  because  his 
teachings  were  not  in  favor  there  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
came  a  message  signed  by  thirty-three  students  saying  that 
they  wished  the  celebration  might  have  been  on  their  campus. 
Prof.  Thomas  S.  Adams  of  Yale  wrote  that  he  knew  the 
guest  of  honor  would  not  go  to  heaven  because  he  would  be 
happy  only  where  there  are  problems  to  solve  and  evils  to  fight. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Birge,  former  president  of  Wisconsin,  rose  up  as  a 
biologist  to  take  issue  with  Adams.  He  was  sure  Commons 
would  be  in  heaven  to  reform  the  transportation  system  there, 
about  which  the  biologists,  who  don't  see  how  wings  can  be  set 
on  shoulder-blades,  have  so  long  complained.  President  Frank, 
who  was  unavoidably  out  of  town,  sent  a  message  to  the 
teacher  who  "had  achieved  immortality  in  the  affections  of  his 
students,"  and  this  seemed  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  audi- 
ence better  than  any  other  words.  An  employer  and  two  union 
leaders  testified  to  the  gratitude  of  capital  and  labor  for  the 
services  Professor  Commons  had  rendered  them.  Governor 
La  Follette  spoke  of  those  to  the  government  and  to  the  people 
of  the  state.  Students  presented  a  check  for  $1500  to  be  used 
for  a  trip  abroad  to  afford  a  much  needed  rest.  The  students 
also  announced  that  a  John  R.  Commons  Library  had  been 
presented  to  the  University  consisting  of  a  complete  set  of 
Commons'  works  and  copies  of  all  the  books  that  his  students 
had  written.  Before  the  dinner  broke  up  Professor  Commons 
charmed  his  audience  with  glimpses  of  the  personal  side  of  his 
life,  about  which  he  rarely  speaks. 

The  C.O.S.  Lights  Fifty  Candles 

ON  THE  last  day  of  November  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  organized  by  authority  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  "to  inaugurate  a  system  of  mutual 
help  and  cooperation  among  the  societies  engaged  in  teaching 
and  relieving  the  poor  of  the  city  in  their  own  homes."  The 
singular  fidelity  with  which  it  has  carried  out  that  mandate 
through  the  half-century  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  rare 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  its  administration.  Walter  S. 
Gifford,  the  president,  and  Lawson  Purely,  the  director,  have 
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each  had  three  predecessors;  in  a  sense,  they  have  had  but  one 
each,  for  Robert  W.  deforest  was  for  so  many  years  president 
and  Edward  T.  De%ine  general  secretary  that  they  inevitably 
set  the  pattern  of  this  pioneer  society.  It  has  from  the  beginning 
been  an  innovator.  In  its  earliest  days  it  discarded  the  word 
"deserving"  as  applied  to  a  client;  its  offices  were  among  the 
first  of  any  kind  in  New  York  to  experiment  with  a  dubious 
new-fangled  contraption  known  as  a  typewriter;  it  estab- 
lished the  first  school  of  social  work,  the  first  committee  of 
laymen  and  physicians  on  tuberculosis,  the  first  tenement- 
house  committee;  the  first  journal  for  social  workers  (The 
Charities  Review,  later  called  Charities,  and  now  The  Sur- 
.)  It  either  established  or  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ing of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House,  the  Library  now  a  part  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  Children's  Court,  the  Domestic  Relations 
Court,  the  New  York  and  National  Tuberculosis  Associations, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  Red  Cross  Home 
Sen-ice,  the  New  York  Nutrition  Council,  the  city  Tenement 
House  Department,  the  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange, 
the  Provident  Loan  Society,  the  National  Employment  Ex- 
change. The  Society  has  been  eager  to  serve  and  to  stimulate 
others  to  service.  It  opened  its  first  half-century  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  two  hundred  dollars  for  office  equipment;  it ' 
enters  the  second  with  a  budget  of  nearly  two  million  dollars 
and  undismayed  by  a  deficit  of  $45,000. 

Father  Gavisk 

IN  THE  death  of  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk  on  October  22 
Indiana  loses  one  of  the  few  surviving  members  of  the 
distinguished  Old  Guard  of  her  public-welfare  services,  a 
group  of  clear-headed  and  devoted  men  who  made  the  char- 
ities and  corrections  of  Indiana  a  model  which  men  from  other 
states  came  and  saw  and  copied.  Born  a  full  decade  before  the 
i  War,  Father  Gavisk  lived  a  long  and  useful  life.  He  had 
been  rector  of  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Indian- 
apolis since  1885,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
since  1907,  and  active  in  many  social  and  civic  enterprises 
including  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Indianapolis  Foundation  and  a  member  of  Survey  Associates 
since  it  was  founded  twenty  years  ago.  In  1915  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  (then  of  Charities  and 
Correction)  and  in  1919  Pope  Benedict  appointed  him  pro- 
thonotary  apostolic. 

City  Planning  for  Economy 

CONOMY  and  Security  Through  Planning  was  the 
theme  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  planning  conference 
held  in  Pittsburgh  last  month.  Naturally  the  architects,  the 
students  of  social  science  and  the  planners  who  discussed  city 
planning  and  the  elimination  and  avoidance  of  residential  slum 
areas  played  upon  this  theme  in  discussing  theories  of  land 
utilization,  and  their  theories  were  substantiated  by  bankers  of 
vision  and  of  sad  experience  with  real  estate  as  security  for 
loans.  Tax  specialists  and  municipal  economists  in  pleading 
for  sounder  tax  methods  pointed  out  that  all  budgets  consist  of 
debt  service  as  well  as  operating  expense.  In  the  debt  service 
lies  hidden  the  waste  incident  to  badly  located  and  poorly  func- 
tioning physical  improvements.  In  operating  expense  is  in- 
cluded each  year  too  large  an  amount  for  the  upkeep  of 
streets  which  never  should  have  been  built.  All  this  spells  the 
need  of  a  plan,  and  no  effort  at  economy  is  more  short-sighted, 
more  calculated  to  defeat  its  object,  than  an  indiscriminate 


percentage  slashing  of  municipal  appropriations  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  planning  commission  which  alone  among  all 
municipal  departments  provides  the  basis  for  appraising  the 
worth  of  municipal  improvements. 

As  usual  the  sessions  of  the  conference  brought  together  the 
specialists,  engineers,  architects  and  landscape  architects,  the 
municipal  administrators,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of 
architectural  and  engineering  students,  not  only  from  Pitts- 
burgh University,  but  from  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  even  more  distant  institutions  of 
college  rank. 

Two-Bit  Luncheons 

THE  wall  is  breached  and  the  two-dollar  social-work 
dinner  is  no  longer  impregnable.  For  a  year  The  Survey 
has  taken  pot-shots  at  this  entrenched  institution.  Now  comes 
a  communique  from  Baltimore.  At  the  opening  dinner  of  the 
Community  Fund  with  Newton  D.  Baker  as  featured  speaker, 
the  F.  F.  B.'s  of  social  work  sat  down  to  a  twenty-five-cent 
meal  and,  reports  our  scout,  liked  it.  So  empires  do  totter  and 
thrones  can  decay. 

Labor  Joins  the  Procession 

THANKS  to  the  depression,  unemployment  insurance, 
once  encountered  only  on  "learned  society"  programs,  is 
now  lively  front  page  news.  The  headline  feature  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  report,  submitted  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  was  outright 
endorsement  of  the  principle  of  unemployment  insurance.  This 
action  was  foreshadowed  by  the  convention  discussion  at 
Vancouver  a  year  ago  (see  The  Survey,  November  15,  1931, 
page  186),  the  first  break  in  A.  F.  of  L.  opposition  to  this 
method  of  lightening  the  burden  placed  on  the  wage-earner  by 
industry's  ups  and  downs.  The  executive  committee's  report 
endorsed  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  under  state 
auspices,  with  supplementary  federal  laws  covering  workers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  in  federal  territories.  The 
A.  F.  of  L.  will  help  draft  these  measures  and  will  actively 
support  them.  The  executive  committee  did  not  submit  a  model 
bill  but  suggested  that,  to  have  federation  support,  an  unem- 
ployment insurance  measure  should  include  these  features:  the 
plan  should  be  solely  "a  charge  upon  industry,"  with  employers 
paying  into  a  reserve  fund  at  least  3  percent  of  their  payrolls; 
union  members  must  be  protected  against  any  provision  re- 
quiring them  to  take  jobs  that  violate  their  union  regulations  or 
that  would  tend  to  lower  wages  or  standards  of  working 
conditions;  the  state  should  invest  reserve  funds  and  admin- 
ister the  plan;  no  private  company  should  be  permitted  to 
write  unemployment  insurance ;  both  employers  and  employes 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  administration. 

Watch  the  Gift  Books 

A  LIBRARIAN  friend  asks  us  to  urge  social  workers  and 
-iV  social  agencies  to  apply  intelligent  case  work  to  the  books 
which  are  sent  them  to  distribute  as  Christmas  gifts  to  under- 
privileged children.  More  lasting  damage  can  be  done  some 
children  by  the  wrong  books  than  by  the  wrong  diet  or  shoes 
that  pinch  growing  toes.  Yet  books  are  often  dumped  in  indis- 
criminate generous  piles  in  a  charity  office  and  handed  out 
without  a  thought  as  to  their  suitability.  Some  social  agencies 
have  hit  on  the  excellent  plan  of  asking  the  children's  librarian 
to  go  over  the  titles  and  weed  out  the  misfits. 


Collective  Bargaining  with 
Public  Opinion 

By  BART  ANDRESS 

Director  of  Finance  and  Extension,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  Vice-Chairman,  Division  on  Educational  Publicity, 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

tapping  national  sources  of  influence,  publicity  and  prestige  in 
support  of  inclusive  or  cooperative  community  fund-raising 
programs,  thus  creating  unanimity  of  purpose,  and  giving 
cities  and  towns  the  stimulus  that  comes  with  concerted  effort 
in  a  common  cause.  With  proper  care  and  development,  a  little 
money  for  nourishment,  and  encouragement  from  lay  and 
professional  welfare  leaders,  this  type  of  movement  can  with- 
out doubt  bring  forth  something  that  social  work  in  America 
acutely  needs:  namely,  sustained  cooperative  effort  toward 
popular  interpretation.  Business  has  a  collective  voice.  So  has 
medicine,  the  legal  profession,  and  countless  other  organized 
group  interests.  Social  work  has  none. 

^  I  ^HERE  have  now  been  two  of  these  mobilizations,  and 
JL  they  present  certain  vivid  contrasts.  The  first,  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1931,  was  under  the  direct  sponsorship  of  the 
Washington  Administration;  the  second,  just  completed,  was 
conducted  by  an  independent  committee  which  accepted  the 
help  but  not  the  authority  of  the  Administration.  Hence,  while 
similar  in  structure  and  program,  the  two  movements  differed 
greatly  in  tone,  output  and  emphasis.  Both  helped  local  com- 
munities to  raise  money  by  giving  them  the  reenforcement  of 
national  publicity  through  channels  that  no  one  community  or 
agency  could  have  enlisted.  They  proved  that  it  requires  a 
united  front  to  secure  for  social  work  such  priceless  advantages 
as  national  hook-ups,  contributed  advertising  space  in  leading 


national  crisis  dramatically  affecting  human 
welfare  gives  rise  to  new  and  ingenious  methods  of 
producing  what  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  has  called 
"those  interesting  forms  of  mutual  hypnosis  through  which 
people  beguile  each  other  into  making  contributions  to  various 
causes."  The  War  gave  us  the  perfected  technique  of  the 
high-pressure  campaign,  with  its  bewildering  assortment  of 
hypnotic  devices  and  procedures;  the  boom  era,  a  crisis  in 
disguise,  was  prolific  in  "movements,"  "weeks"  and  other 
organized  assaults  upon  the  emotions;  then  came  the  depres- 
sion, and  with  it  a  fresh  crop  of  ideas,  as  well  as  a  revival  of 
virtually  all  that  had  been  tried  before.  Many  of  these  methods 
disappear  after  serving  a  momentary  purpose  or  proving  to  be 
entirely  ineffectual.  Some  have  merit  and  are  adopted  in  part 
or  in  modified  form  for  use  in  permanent  promotional  or  edu- 
cational programs. 

Outstanding  among  depression  innovations,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  scope  and  novelty,  but  because  of  its  demonstrated 
potentialities  for  usefulness  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad,  is  the 
Welfare  and  Relief  Mobilization.  Born  of  expediency,  with- 
out precedent,  it  has  evolved  into  a  type  of  cooperative  national 
campaign  that  warrants  study.  There  have  been  many  co- 
operative national  campaigns  to  raise  money.  The  purpose  of 
this  newcomer  is  to  raise  hope.  No  national  fund  is  created,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  War  Work  Campaign :  rather,  the  plan  is 
to  help  communities  to  help  themselves.  This  is  attempted  by 


Tonight . . .  say  this  to  your  wife 
. .  .then  look  into  her  eyes! 

"\  gave  a  lot'  marc  dun  we  hat!  planned ...  Arc  you  Angry?" 


111  see  it  through 
if  you 


will! 


IEY  tell  me  there's  five  or  elx  million  of 
n* — out  of  jobs, 

"1  know  that's  not  your  fault,  any  more  than  it 
is  mine. 

'  "But  that  doesn't  change  the  fact  that  some  of  us 
right  now  are  in  a  pretty  tough  spot — with  fami- 
lies to  worry  about — and  a  workless  winter  ahead. 
"Understand,  we're  not  begging.  We'd  rather 
have  a  job  than  anything  else  you  can  give  us. 
"We're  not  scared,  either.  If  you  think  the  good 
old  U.  S.  A.  is  in  a  bad  way  more  than  tempo- 
rarily, just  try  to  figure  out  some  other  place 
youM  rather  be. 

*  'But,  until  times  do  loosen  up, we'  ve  got  to  hav« 
a  little  help. 


"So  I'm  asking  you  to  give  us  •  lift,  just  as  I 
Mould  give  one  to  you  if  1  stood  in  your  shoes  and 
you  in  mine. 

"Now  don't  send  me  any  money — that  isn't  the 
idea.  Don't  even  send  any  to  the  Committee 
which  signs  this  appeal. 

"The  best  way  to  help  us  is  to  give  as  generously 
as  you  can  to  the  Unemployment  Emergency 
Committee  in  your  men  tfiicrt,  as  wet]  as  to  the 
established  welfare,  charity  and  relief  organiza- 
tions there. 

"That's  my  story,  the  rest  is  up  to  you. 
"I'D  see  it  through— if  you  will!" 

—  Unemployed,  1931 
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THIS  YEAR 


72*  appeal  mas  based  on  a  long- 

range  point  of  view.  Private  relief  to  present 

starvation  was  tbown  to  be  a  small  fart  of  the  whole 

of    constructive     and   preventive    social    work 


magazines,  newspaper  front  pages, 
the  services  of  nationally  influential 
orators,  billboard  space  without  cost,  and 
the  active  cooperation  of  civic  and  business 
groups.  Both  movements  succeeded  in  open- 
ing up  these  avenues,  but  differed  widely  in  their 
use  of  them. 
The  first  campaign,  because  of  its  official  sponsorship, 

became  largely  a  many-voiced  megaphone  for  the  then  cur- 
rent White  House  theory  that  unemployment  relief  was  a 
problem  to  be  met  in  the  star-spangled  manner  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  drive.  The  emphasis  was  almost  entirely  on  unemploy- 
ment relief;  not  only  was  relief  necessary,  but  the  public  ex- 
pected stress  upon  it,  and  there  was  widespread  feeling  among 
chest  executives  that  to  place  emphasis  elsewhere  would  en- 
danger the  whole  drive.  Yet  there  was  practically  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  relief  funds  from  tax  sources,  although 
during  that  very  period  more  than  70  percent  of  all  relief  was 
coming  from  municipal,  county  and  state  treasuries.  Food  was 
stressed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  human  needs,  and 
established  agencies  were  recognized  just  insofar  as  they  could 
qualify  as  dispensers  of  direct  material  aid.  As  a  result,  es- 
tablished social  work  got  more  publicity  and  less  interpretation 
than  it  had  received  at  any  time  since  the  war.  Walter  S.  Gif- 
ford,  then  chairman  of  the  President's  Organization  on  Un- 
employment Relief,  spoke  up  stoutly  in  the  interest  of  other 
social  services;  but  unfortunately  his  was  one  voice  against 
many,  and  was  lost  in  the  din.  Agencies  dedicated  to  health, 
case  work,  recreation  and  character-building  were  obliged  to 
issue  their  own  publicity,  and  found  themselves  engaged  in 
what  one  leader  called  "competitive  cooperation"  with  the 
government. 

The  second  campaign,  initiated  by  the  social  agencies  them- 
selves with  operating  management  entrusted  to  the  Association 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils,  has  been  free  from  dom- 
ination by  any  particular  school  of  political  or  social  thought. 
Due  largely  to  the  informed  leadership  of  Newton  D.  Baker, 
it  has  been  characterized  by  an  intelligent  recognition  of  the 
variety  of  human  servkes  required  for  social  reconstruction, 
bv  a  perspective  embracing  the  future  as  well  as  the  present, 
and  by  a  refreshing  candor  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  wel- 
fare and  relief  funds.  The  situation  had  changed,  to  be  sure : 
not  only  had  local  public  funds  been  increasingly  needed,  but 


federal    relief    loans    had 
been  made  available  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  there  was  the  new  task 
of  forestalling  an  impression  that  Uncle 
Sam  had  taken  over  the  entire  burden 


of 


feeding  and  clothing  the  unemployed.  But  this 
has  been  accomplished  without  denying  the  need  for 
public  funds,  federal  as  well  as  local,  and  without  stress- 
ing the  food  basket  to  the  detriment  of  established  welfare 
and  health  work.  The  movement  throughout  has  had  the  tone 
of  a  frank  and  earnest  invitation  to  the  people  to  face  the  social 
crisis  intelligently,  generously,  and  in  its  entirety. 


A1 


FEW  comparisons  will  indicate  the  difference  in  em- 
phasis. Outlining  the  purposes  of  the  1932  movement, 
Mr.  Baker  said:  "The  people  must  be  fed.  Tax  funds,  federal, 
state  and  local,  will  have  to  bear  a  large  part  of  that.  But  even 
for  relief,  tax  funds  will  have  to  have  important  assistance 
from  community  funds.  And  not  even  for  this  year  must  social 
work  other  than  relief  be  scrapped.  To  permit  the  forces  of 
social  work  to  be  scattered  and  demoralized  would  be  a  na- 
tional disaster."  This  became  the  keynote  of  the  campaign. 
Last  year  welfare  leaders  petitioned  in  vain  for  this  kind  of 
platform.  Instead,  officially  sponsored  appeals,  based  upon  a 
mixture  of  patriotism  and  sentimentality,  insisted  upon  emer- 
gency relief  as  the  one  and  only  consideration,  and  upon  pri- 
vate giving  as  our  only  protection  against  wholesale  starvation. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  this  year's  improvements 
has  been  found  in  the  copy  provided  for  donated  advertising 
space.  Last  year,  these  messages  were  consciously  designed  to 
"sell  relief"  to  the  American  people  as  never  before.  The 
dominating  theme  was  Brotherly  Love  in  a  Big  Way,  written 
down  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  average  movie  audience. 
One  can  hardly  forget  the  full  page  featuring  a  limpid-eyed, 
school-girl-complexioned  wife  who,  according  to  the  copy  un- 
derneath, would  surely  not  bawl  a  fellow  out  for  having  given 
more  for  relief  than  the  family  budget  could  afford. 

This  year's  copy  reflected  Mr.  Baker's  broad  point  of  view. 
One  of  the  principal  ads  was  headed:  "It's  Hard  for  a  Hungry 
Citizen  to  be  a  Good  Citizen."  There  in  a  sentence  was  an 
adroit  suggestion  of  the  dual  purpose  of  community  campaigns 
— to  supplement  public  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
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for  constructive  and  preventive  social  work.  The  message  un- 
derneath stated  clearly  the  place  of  public  funds  in  the  relief 
scheme^  and  then  explained  frankly  how  private  contributions 
would  be  used.  "Your  dollars  will  feed  the  hungry,  and  relieve 
the  absolute  want  of  the  unemployed.  They  will  be  used,  also, 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  the  aged.  They  will  help  maintain 
hospitals,  orphanages  and  schools.  They  will  make  possible 
clinics  and  visiting  nurses."  The  concluding  line  was:  "The 
dollars  you  give  will  be  invested  in  the  forces  of  civilization 
right  in  your  community." 

Another  of  these  messages  presented  both  poignantly  and 
intelligently  the  tragedy  of  childhood  and  the  depression.  Tak- 
ing as  its  theme  a  little  girl  born  in  December  1929 — a  striking 
reminder  that  the  depression  has  lasted  so  long  that  thousands 
of  children  know  of  nothing  else — it  suggested  with  powerful 
simplicity  the  obligation  of  society  to  provide  her,  not  alone 
with  food,  but  with  opportunities  for  mental  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment. In  still  another  message  the  patriotic  appeal  was 
again  used,  this  time  with  direct  relevancy,  reminding  the 
community  of  the  plight  of  "little  children  who  may  grow  up 
feeling  that  their  own  country  has  betrayed  them  .  .  .  that 
their  Land  of  Promise  has  broken  its  faith." 

Last  year's  nation-wide  broadcasts  transferred  to  the  mi- 
crophone the  monster  benefit  idea  of  the  theater:  aggregations 
of  dazzling  names  from  business  and  political  life,  as  well  as 
from  the  stage  and  screen,  making  brief  appearances  to  show 
their  hearts  were  in  the  right  place.  Intelligent  observers,  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  social-work  circles,  had  hoped  for  pro- 
grams that  would  dramatize  the  realities  of  the  social  situation, 
and  listened  in  despair  as  these  superb  opportunities  to  address  a 
whole  people  were  used  merely  to  skim  the  surface  of  a  crucial 
problem,  and  to  promulgate  theories  of  relief  so  soon  to  be 
radically  altered. 

The  official  1932  poster  was  in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  in- 
clusiveness  of  the  appeal.  Featuring  an  appealing  type  of  boy, 
taken  from  a  Paul  Parker  photograph,  it  presented  the  slogan: 
"Relief  and  Human  Service,"  with  the  phrase  "Human  Serv- 
ice" in  larger  lettering  than  the  word  "Relief."  Last  year  a 
poster  adopted  by  the  chests,  featuring  the  word  "welfare" 
combined  with  "relief,"  was  cast  aside  in  favor  of  one  showing 
a  workingman  smiling  beatifically  at  the  thought  of  having 
another  chance  to  give  out  of  his  rapidly  sagging  pay  envelope 
— illustrating,  apparently,  the  obligation  of  the  employed  poor 
to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  poor. 

Last  year's  movement  had  one  important  advantage  over 
its  successor.  This  was  a  field  staff  operating  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  to  aid  communi- 
ties in  coordinating  local  campaigns  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive 
full  benefit  from  the  national  program.  Because  of  the  scarcity 
of  money,  the  1932  movement  was  deprived  of  this,  with  the 
result  that  its  help  to  many  communities  was  probably  much 
more  casual  than  it  might  have  been.  This  is  an  element  in  the 
mobilization  scheme  that  is  yet  to  be  perfected.  A  field  staff  is 
expensive;  but  without  some  kind  of  local  coordination,  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  the  national  plan  may  expend  its  best  effort 
without  sharp  focus  upon  needs  and  conditions  in  the  field. 

THUS  it  appears  that  this  new  thing  under  the  sun,  the 
Welfare  and  Relief  Mobilization,  has  made  astonishing 
gains  in  the  single  year  of  its  existence.  Its  set-up  and  its  tech- 
nique are  new  and  promising.  It  has  followed  the  swing,  in 
practice  and  in  the  best  thinking,  from  private  to  public  re- 
lief funds,  and  the  realization  that  both  are  needed.  It  has,  in 
its  second  year,  made  measurable  progress  in  basing  its  appeal 
on  facts  and  interpretation  rather  than  upon  mere  sentiment. 


What  next?  The  1932  campaign,  with  its  broader  point  of 
view,  can  be  likened  to  a  good  opening  statement  in  court.  Is 
social  work  going  to  rest  on  its  opening  statement,  or  may  we 
expect  it  to  carry  the  case  through,  with  sufficient  evidence,  in- 
formation and  argument  to  insure  public  conviction  ? 

Curtailment  of  permanent  services  is  but  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  continuous  one-sided  stress  upon  emergency  relief  for 
nearly  three  years.  Of  much  greater  consequence  is  the  effect 
of  this  stress  upon  public  attitudes.  The  first  official  diagnosis 
of  the  relief  problem  as  "essentially  local,  to  be  met  through 
local  agencies  and  resources,"  signalized  a  deplorable  reversion 
to  the  antiquated  conception  of  social  work  as  primarily  the 
almsgiver.  Here  is  the  real  rub.  If  social  work  is  ever  to  resume 
progress  where  it  left  off  in  1 929,  its  popular  interpreters  must 
strive  for  a  recapture  of  the  finer  social  ideals  that  had  begun  to 
supplant  old-fashioned  ideas  of  charity  in  the  public  mind. 

The  Greeks — who  seem  to  have  had  a  word  for  everything 
— had  this  saying:  "Cities  were  founded  that  men  might  live 
and  continued  that  they  might  live  well."  The  quarter-cen- 
tury preceding  1929  was  a  sort  of  golden  age  for  the  maturing 
of  both  words  and  works  suggesting  that  America  had  caught 
and  was  seeking  to  realize  this  ancient  ideal.  There  gradually 
took  form,  for  one  thing,  a  new  philosophy  of  common  re- 
sponsibility for  the  social  well-being  of  the  community  as  a 
whole ;  and  as  this  concept  spread,  the  traditional  understand- 
ing of  charity  began  to  evolve  into  something  of  infinitely 
greater  breadth.  Tradition  had  associated  welfare  work  al- 
most entirely  with  aid  to  the  destitute,  the  incapable  and  the 
unsuccessful;  now  it  became  an  obligation  which  the  citizen 
voluntarily  assumed  in  a  desire  to  make  up  for  inadequacies  or 
inequalities  in  our  form  of  social  organization,  and  to  aid  in 
making  community  life  achieve  the  utmost  in  physical  stamina, 
mental  stimulation  and  spiritual  exhilaration  for  each  individ- 
ual participating  in  it.  This  trend  was  in  no  sense  visionary :  it 
had  unmistakable  practical  justifications  as  people  began  to  re- 
alize that  a  dram  of  opportunity  was  the  element  that  made  an 
ounce  of  prevention  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

With  the  economic  collapse  there  came  a  sudden  arrest  of 
progress  in  this  kind  of  thinking.  It  was  inevitable  that  ground 
should  be  lost,  but  the  process  was  hastened  by  national  policies 
that  burdened  the  local  community  with  full  responsibility  for 
a  disaster  that  was  manifestly  nation-wide  in  scope.  And  when 
poverty  to  an  extent  never  before  experienced  in  America 
came  in  at  the  door,  the  new  altruism  flew  out  of  the  window. 
The  community,  with  one  hand  in  its  private  pocketbook  and 
the  other  in  its  tax-till,  was  unable  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door  of  its  unemployed  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  at  a 
point  of  efficiency  the  good  works  it  had  established.  Thus  be- 
gan the  disorderly  retreat  of  the  American  city  from  the  ad- 
vanced social  standards  it  had  set  up  as  a  goal. 

AS  SOCIAL  agencies  prepare  for  next  steps  in  public  re- 
•/"V  education,  there  are  several  important  considerations  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is  that  the  work  begun  this  fall  by 
Mr.  Baker  should  be  continued  without  interruption — while 
social  work  is  still  in  the  news.  If  time  is  lost,  competition  with 
other  phases  of  reconstruction  will  be  deadly.  The  second  is 
that,  to  be  effective,  this  further  task  must  be  undertaken  co- 
operatively. It  is  too  much  of  a  job  for  any  one  agency. 

It  would  be  a  salutary  exercise  if  the  agencies — including 
some  of  the  national  organizations,  as  well  as  local  units — were 
to  realize  that  they  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  blame  for 
their  own  plight.  They  have  not  been  uniformly  courageous 
in  insisting  that  their  normal  programs  are  all  the  more  neces- 
sary in  abnormal  times,  or  in  resisting  such  criticisms  as  the  one 
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which  classifies  skilled  professional  service  in  social  work  as 
"extravagant  overhead."  By  over-emphasizing  some  contribu- 
tion they  have  been  able  to  make  to  emergency  relief,  or 
otherwise  attempting  to  "ride  the  relief  bandwagon,"  they 
have  obscured  public  understanding  of  the  particular  human 
needs  and  opportunities  for  specialized  service  that  brought 
them  into  being.  Some  of  the  chests  have  erred  in  this  direction, 
contrary  to  the  policies  of  their  own  national  association. 

Many  agencies  would  benefit  at  this  time  by  a  careful  can- 
vass of  their  own  mental  attitudes  with  regard  to  public  in- 
terpretation. Some  have  practiced  a  kind  of  eclecticism,  feeling 
that  their  aims  and  methodology  are  too  abstruse  for  general 
comprehension.  Such  aloofness  is  not  in  tune  with  the  times.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  the  people  can  understand  if  given  a 
chance.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are  executives  and  publicity 
directors  who  might  be  classified,  in  radio  terminology,  as  "the 
Opportunist  Boys" — and  Girls — purveyors  of  ballyhoo  de- 
signed merely  to  make  a  dollar  grow  where  only  a  dime  grew 
before.  They  are  equally  out  of  tune  with  the  times. 

Honest  self-examination  would  also  include  the  question, 
are  we  practicing  what  we  preach?  We  ask  the  people  to  "see 
the  social  situation  whole" — including  us.  Do  we  ourselves 
exemplify  this  complete  grasp,  seeing  things  in  prospective  and 
in  proper  proportion,  or  do  we  go  on  claiming  that  society  will 
go  to  the  dogs  unless  our  particular  recipe  for  social  salvation  is 
swallowed  without  wincing? 

The  challenge  of  the  times  calls  for  a  new  and  more  serious 
conception  of  popular  interpretation.  It  must  be  seen  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  social-work  job.  Publicity  in  the  ordinary 
propaganda  sense  will  not  do.  Mere  advertising  and  attention- 
getting  strategy  must  play  but  a  minor  part  in  rebuilding  public 
understanding  of  what  modern  social  work  is  driving  at.  In- 
terpretation of  needs  and  activities  becomes  at  this  time  a  social 
obligation,  not  an  extra-curricular  activity  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  program  of  service,  and  related  only  to  the  rais- 
ing of  ready  cash. 

Executives  and  publicity  directors  spend  much  time  in 
conferences,  discussion  groups,  round-tables  and  the  like.  This 
is  all  to  the  good.  It  is  important  that  they  should  take  counsel 
and  decide  what  they  want  to  say  before  trying  to  say  it.  But  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  these  amiable  huddles  over  plates  of 
ready-made  chicken  a  la  king  will  get  nowhere  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  practical  cooperative  plans  for  getting  sound 
ideas  and  information  into  actual  circulation.  It  is  only  through 
continuous  collective  bargaining  with  public  opinion,  I  am 
convinced,  that  modern  social  work  can  hope  to  cultivate  public 
understanding  of  its  essential  philosophy. 

Pensions  for  Social  Workers 

IT  \\  ORKS,  the  retirement  and  insurance  system  in- 
stituted by  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for  its  permanent  emp 
The  Association  knows  it  works  because  Alice  C.  Mayer,  a 
veteran  of  thirty-five  years'  service,  has  just  tried  it,  the  first  of 
a  staff  of  255  covered  by  its  provision  of  security.  The  plan 
became  effective  about  a  year  ago  but  the  Association  has  been 
too  busy  to  make  any  great  fanfare  about  it.  Just  the  same  it 
marks  an  important  advance  in  policy  whereby  a  social  agency 
practices  what  it  preaches  to  business  and  industry. 

The  A.  I.  C.  P.  plan  was  born  of  two  years'  study  by  hs 
board  and  its  director,  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  with  outstanding 
authorities  in  the  insurance  world.  It  was  offered  to  the  em- 
ployes with  the  understanding  that  it  would  go  into  effect  only 

"  5  percent  of  them  subscribed  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  90 


percent  promptly  accepted  it  and  the  plan  became  a  system  on 
November  I,  1931.  All  persons  employed  prior  to  that  date 
could  join;  all  employed  after  it  must  join.  The  system  is 
administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  Association  thus  avoiding  contracts  which,  conceivably,  it 
might  not  be  able  to  carry  out. 

The  A.  I.  C.  P.  system  applies  to  all  permanent  employes, 
that  is  to  those  who  have  been  on  the  payroll  at  least  six  months 
and  whose  salaries  are  an  item  in  the  regular  budget.  Sixty-five 
is  taken  as  the  normal  retirement  age.  Employes  contribute 
between  3  and  4  percent  of  their  salaries  for  premium  pay- 
ments the  remainder  being  contributed  by  the  Association,  in 
effect  about  a  fifty-fifty  division.  The  retirement  income  is 
approximately  2  percent  of  the  average  salary  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  that  the  employe  has  contributed.  For 
instance  a  person  joining  the  system  at  the  age  of  thirty  with 
his  salary  for  the  ensuing  thirty-five  years  averaging  $2000, 
would  retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  with  an  annual  income  of 
$  1 400.  Meantime  he  is  protected  by  disability  benefits  and  life 
insurance  of  approximately  one  year's  salary  to  a  maximum  of 
$4800.  The  details  of  all  these  provisions  have  been  carefully 
worked  out  to  ensure  a  maximum  of  protection  within  sound 
actuarial  principles. 

The  system  is  notable  for  the  way  in  which  it  safeguards  the 
interest  of  the  employe  who  for  any  reason  leaves  its  service 
before  the  normal  retiring  age.  Such  an  employe  is  offered 
three  options:  I,  to  withdraw  in  cash  at  least  five  sixths  of  his 
total  contribution,  that  is  all  that  has  been  invested  in  the 
annuity  less  the  amount  required  for  life  insurance  protection ; 

2,  to  leave  his  contribution  with  the  Metropolitan  and  receive 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  a  monthly  life  income  as  provided  by 
his  contributions  up  to  the  date  of  leaving  the  A.  I.  C.  P.; 

3,  to  continue  contributions  to  the  Metropolitan  and  receive  at 
sixty-five  the  income  provided  by  the  total  amount  of  his 
contributions.  However  if  an  employe  with  at  least  ten  years' 
service  wishes  on  leaving  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  to  retain  his  annuity 
under  either  option  2  or  3  the  income  which  he  himself  has 
purchased  by  his  contributions  during  that  ten  years  will,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  be  augmented  by  2  5  percent  of  that  pur- 
chased for  him  during  the  same  period  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P. 
contribution.  This  amount  increases  annually  by  5  percent  so 
that  the  employe  who  leaves  after  twenty-five  years  of  service 
but  who  is  still  below  retirement  age  will  at  sixty-five  receive 
100  percent  of  the  income  purchased  by  his  own  and  the 
A.  I.  C.  P.  contributions. 

The  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  effective  retirement 
plans  in  old  organizations  usually  lies  in  the  accrued  premiums 
for  past  services  without  which  the  best  system  yields  only  a 
meager  income  for  persons  with  many  years'  service  behind 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  these  premiums  involved 
a  substantial  lump  expenditure  which  the  Association  itself 
could  not  make.  A  part  of  the  difficulty  was  resolved  by  the 
eenerosity  of  a  life-long  friend  who  himself  paid  that  part  of 
the  accrued  premiums  that  would  have  been  paid  by  the  Asso- 
ciation but  not  that  part  that  would  have  been  paid  by  the 
employes.  To  this  the  Association  itself  added  certain  minimum 
guarantees.  The  svstem  is  thus  made  retroactive  to  the  extent 
of  enabling  every  old  employe  to  enjoy  reasonable  protection. 

While  many  social  agencies  have  discussed  retirement  plans 
for  employes  and  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
has  looked  into  the  whole  matter  of  group  protection,  the 
A.  I.  C.  P.  K  among  the  first  to  put  a  plan  into  effective  opera- 
tion. Its  details  merit  careful  study  by  agencies  and  by  indi- 
viduals. A  statement  of  the  plan  may  be  secured  from  the 
Association,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York. 


A  Platform  for  Public  Relief 


By  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


^ORTY  state  legislatures  will  meet  in  1933.  Forty 
legislatures  will  find  waiting  at  their  respective  state 
capitals  the  whole  imperative  business  of  unemployment 
relief  involving  new  and  complicated  extensions  of  state  re- 
sponsibility and  administration.  There  is  no  question  of  "if  and 
when"  in  meeting  the  issue.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
whether  they  even  realize  it  or  not,  thirty-eight  states  have 
already  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  state  relief  of  un- 
employment distress.  Thirty-five  have  borrowed  federal  funds 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Eight  of  the 
thirty-five  have  added  to  those  funds  by  direct  state  appropria- 
tions. Three  are  administering  relief  with  their  own  funds 
only. 

The  rapidity  of  change  in  state  policy,  the  wholesale  entry 
of  states  into  the  relief  field  far  se,  has  thrown  a  searchlight  on 
the  lack  of  adequate  machinery  for  the  administration  of  relief 
and  the  lag  in  public  understanding  of  standards  of  adequacy. 
The  federal  act  makes  no  suggestion  of  administrative  machin- 
ery for  the  funds  it  makes  available  to  the  states.  Consequently 
the  administration  is  different  in  each  state,  with  even  wider 
differences  in  results. 

Governors  and  other  public  officials,  feeling  their  way 
through  new  and  uncharted  responsibilities,  have  not  been 
backward  in  seeking  light  and  leading.  The  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  organized  two  years  ago  just  in  time  to 
cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  present  situation,  has  been 
deluged  with  requests  for  counsel;  likewise  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration Clearing  House  with  its  fund  of  information  and 
experience.  Everyone  apparently  wants  to  do  as  well  as  he 
can,  given  his  local  setting;  everyone  is  aware  that  mistakes 
are  costly;  everyone  admits  that  the  machinery  now  set  up, 
the  standards  now  accepted,  may  last  a  long  time  and  that  if 
not  well  conceived  they  may  be  a  plague  for  years  to  come. 

Because  things  have  happened  so  fast  these  past  five  months 
since  R.  F.  C.  funds  have  been  available,  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  has  been  obliged  to  pass  on  to  harassed 
officials  the  principles  of  relief  and  service  standards  which 
have  been  generally  accepted  by  leaders  in  the  social  welfare 
field.  But  with  forty  legislative  sessions  just  ahead,  with  the 
maintenance  of  standards  in  the  face  of  declining  revenues 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  the  Association  and  certain 
kindred  organizations  felt  the  need  of  the  collective  thought  of 
persons  widely  experienced  in  governmental  and  relief  ad- 
ministration. It  needed  in  effect  a  platform  from  which  it 
could  say  to  legislatures  and  to  the  public  generally:  "This  is 
the  least  that  can  safely  and  decently  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
citizens  in  distress.  It  represents  long  experience  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  values,  and  sound  economies  in  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  organization  of  resources.  The  details  of  its 
application  must  be  conditioned  by  state  laws,  but  in  so  far  as 
its  basic  principles  are  compromised  so  will  the  standard  of 
American  life  be  compromised  and  the  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions of  great  masses  of  citizens  be  postponed." 

To  formulate  such  a  comprehensive  platform  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House  and  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago  called  together  in  Chicago 
last  month  a  group  of  some  sixty  persons  to  discuss  the  topic : 


The  Maintenance  of  Welfare  Standards.  Here  was  repre- 
sented the  experience  of  private  social  work  through  three 
channels,  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  and  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Social  Research;  the  experience  of  state  emergency 
relief  organizations  such  as  those  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  the  experience  of  regular  state  departments  of  wel- 
fare, such  as  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina; 
the  experience  of  special  organizations  for  the  handling  of 
R.  F.  C.  funds,  such  as  West  Virginia  and  Minnesota;  the 
experience  of  local  relief  officials,  such  as  those  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  And  pooled  with  all  this  was  the 
experience  of  organizations  closely  related  to  the  relief  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  Association  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements,  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  the  International  City  Managers'  As- 
sociation and  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association. 

The  conference,  hospitably  housed  in  Judson  Hall,  the 
beautiful  new  dormitory  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
simply  organized.  There  were  no  formal  speeches  and  no 
speaking  at  all  at  meal  times.  The  group  was  small  enough  to 
permit  free  discussion,  held  sufficiently  to  the  line  by  the  adept 
chairman,  Louis  Brownlow  of  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House. 

IN  LAYING  the  ground  work  for  the  discussion,  Frank 
Bane,  director  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, summed  up  in  six  points  the  general  philosophy  by  which 
he  and  his  field  staff  have  been  guided  in  advising  the  public. 

1 .  Relief  of  destitution  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. 

2.  There  is  no  essential  reason  why  a  public  agency  should  not 
do  a  competent  and  effective  job  in  the  welfare  field. 

3.  Public  funds  should  be  administered  by  public  agencies. 

4.  A  reasonable  proportion  of  all  relief  funds  should  be  set  aside 
for  administrative  purposes. 

5.  Effective  and  economical  administration  is  impossible  with- 
out competent  experienced  personnel. 

6.  States  should  set  up  simple  new  governmental  departments  or 
should  develop  or  elaborate  old  ones  for  the  supervision  of  the  relief 
program  whether  participation  is  through  their  own  or  borrowed 
funds. 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Bane's  third  point  Edith  Abbott, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  outlined  the  trend  toward  public  re- 
sponsibility for  social  welfare:  "Unless  the  public  agency  is 
built  up,  public  service  will  never  be  good.  Under  a  system 
which  subsidizes  private  agencies  we  have  all  grades  of  service, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  with  no  way  of  equalizing  them 
and  no  means  of  achieving  standards  in  service." 

The  major  problems  discussed  in  the  five  plenary  sessions  of 
the  conference  were  grouped  around  three  closely  related 
subjects:  Standards  of  Adequate  Relief,  Standards  of  Ade- 
quate Administration  and  Adequate  Financial  Resources,  with 
a  fourth,  Adequate  Provision  for  Homeless  and  Transients, 
cutting  across  all  three. 
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It  was  apparent  from  the  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  there  is  a  steady  down  trend  in  the  adequacy  of 
food  provision,  with  increasing  routinization  of  service.  The 
commissary  method  of  distribution,  occasionally  good  more 
often  not  and  usually  doubtful  in  its  economies,  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  public  mind.  Clothing  supplies  are  exhausted 
though  the  Red  Cross  program,  within  its  limitations,  offers 
a  hopeful  prospect.  The  demoralizing  rent  policy  of  "evasion 
and  eviction"  is  widespread.  The  problems  of  fuel,  light  and 
necessary  household  equipment,  specifically  stoves,  are  grow- 
ing more  acute.  The  provision  of  medical  and  dental  care  for 
the  unemployed  is  occasional  and  uncertain  with  proposals  for 
its  extension  finding  small  public  favor. 

Standards  of  administration  of  state  relief  vary  with  the 
degree  to  which  state  governmental  structures  were  prepared 
for  the  overload.  States  with  modern  provisions  for  dealing 
with  dependency,  such  as  state  departments  of  public  welfare 
and  county  unit  organization,  are  better  off  than  those  which 
must  fall  back  on  archaic  poor  laws  to  handle  unemployment 
relief.  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  first  states  to  assume 
responsibility  for  unemployment  relief  with  their  own  funds, 
set  up  temporary  extra-governmental  bodies  for  its  administra- 
tion though  each  had  well  organized  welfare  departments. 
Since  federal  funds  have  come  into  the  picture  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  operate  through  regular  existing  governmental 
agencies — though  there  is  as  yet  no  sharp  line  between  the 
forms  of  organization  which  a  state  uses  for  its  own  funds  and 
those  lent  by  the  R.  F.  C.  In  smaller  units,  counties,  cities  and 
townships,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  confusions  created  by  over- 
lapping and  ineffective  machinery.  There  are  many  instances 
however  where  state  authorities  finding  local  facilities  bogged 
down  are  going  over  the  heads  of  small  officials  and  setting  up 
citizens'  committees.  Many  of  these  committees  promise  to 
develop  into  public  bodies.  There  is  growing  evidence  that 
work  relief  tends  to  undermine  wage  standards.  Experience 
shows  that  only  by  state  participation  can  relief  be  equalized 
and  proper  standards  maintained.  The  immediate  need  is  to 
develop  state  machinery  for  the  administration  of  what  each 
state  has  and  what  it  can  get. 


SEND  A  COKTMBUTJON 
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Roffin  Kirbr  in  The  New  York  World  Tdccran 
Things  mej  be  1*1  with  you  hut  they're  worse  trilk  others 


The  subject  of  adequate  financial  resources  was  opened  by  a 
brilliant  extemporaneous  address  by  Simon  E.  Leland,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
entered  the  mazes  of  the  tax  structure  and  traced  the  suc- 
cessive breakdowns  of  local  tax  systems  until  the  only  source  of 
adequate  income  now  open  to  most  municipalities  is  a  direct 
share  in  state-collected  taxes.  With  their  constitutions  limiting 
the  taxing  power  of  the  states,  the  next  logical  recourse  is  to 
the  taxing  power  of  the  federal  government.  The  discussion 
assumed  the  ultimate  acceptance  by  the  federal  government  of 
direct  responsibility  for  unemployment  relief,  but  faced  the 
practical  necessity  for  immediate  action  by  states.  Lack  of  local 
funds  is  causing  a  general  curtailment  of  essential  services,  a 
curtailment  which,  after  lopping  off  all  the  "frills"  of  the 
educational  system,  is  now  closing  the  schoolhouses.  The  con- 
tinuing transfer  of  the  gas  tax  to  relief  raises  questions  of  the 
industrial  implications  of  present  methods  of  financing  relief. 
"There  is  money.  What  is  lacking  in  practically  all  states  is  a 
system  for  getting  it." 

The  whole  question  of  the  homeless  and  the  transient, 
always  difficult,  is  growing  more  complicated  every  day. 
Evidence  is  accumulating  of  the  organization  into  groups  of 
many  hitherto  entirely  casual.  "Hunger  marches"  with  definite 
objectives  of  political  action  wQl  undoubtedly  be  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  perplexities  of  the  winter.  The  proportion  of  boys 
on  the  road  is  increasing,  boys  in  large  part  from  the  better 
type  of  unemployed  families.  There  is  evidence  here  and  there 
of  a  lessening  in  the  rigidity  with  which  communities  deny  help 
to  the  homeless  wanderer.  One  state  definitely  uses  federal 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  "citizens  of  the  United  States."  Some 
places  have  adopted  logical  residence  as  a  basis  rather  than  the 
letter  of  the  legal  settlement  law.  Railroad  officials  are  re- 
ported as  exercising  leniency  in  dealing  with  their  myriads  of 
freight-train  riders. 

What  Constitutes  Adequacy? 

TO  FOUR  committees  were  entrusted  the  formulation  of 
reports  to  embody  the  consensus  of  opinion  developed  in 
the  general  discussion,  the  range  of  which  has  been  only  indi- 
cated here.  The  committees  and  their  chairmen  were:  Stand- 
ards of  Adequate  Relief,  Mrs.  I.  Albert  Liveright,  secretary, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Welfare;  Standards  of 
Adequate  Administration,  Dr.  Ellen  Potter,  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies;  Adequate  Financial 
Resources,  the  Rev.  John  O'Grady,  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities;  Provision  for  Transients  and  Non-Resi- 
dents, Katherine  Lenroot,  United  States  Children's  Bureau. 
The  reports,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  were  adopted  at 
the  final  session  of  the  conference. 

Mrs.  Liveright's  committee  defined  adequacy  of  relief  as 
the  maintenance  of  wholesome  normal  life,  including  health 
and  morale,  for  families  and  unattached  individuals.  It  urged 
the  use  of  established  standard  minimum  food  budgets  with 
special  diets  for  special  cases.  It  frowned  on  the  commissary 
and  favored  food  allowances  in  cash  or  in  grocery  orders 
supplemented  with  cash.  Decent  housing  and  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  rent  with  provision  for  light,  water  and  fuel  are 
imperative.  Mass  housing  and  the  doubling  up  of  families  are 
condemned.  "New  clothing  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  meas- 
ure of  relief."  Adequate  medical  and  dental  services  and 
supplies  are  urged  and,  in  every  case,  the  provision  of  some 
cash  allowance  to  meet  minor  necessities  of  family  life.  "The 
present  organization  of  relief  is  haphazard  in  character. 
•hin  the  same  state,  frequently  in  the  same  community, 
there  are  great  variations  in  standards  of  adequacy.  ...  A  na- 
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tional  basis  of  responsibility  is  needed  which  will  accomplish  a 
general  adequacy  of  relief  provisions  in  accordance  with 
minimum  approyed  standards  of  living." 

Dr.  Potter's  committee  on  administration  of  relief  prefaced 
its  statement  with  a  demand  for  "an  adequate,  coordinated 
and  professionally  staffed  system  of  local,  state  and  national 
employment  agencies."  It  put  the  responsibility  for  the  relief 
of  destitution  on  government,  federal,  state  and  local,  and 
called  for  an  effective  state  administration  unit  for  "the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  all  state  or  federal  funds  appropriated 
or  borrowed  for  relief  purposes."  Appropriation  of  funds  to 
local  units  should  be  on  a  basis  of  need.  For  most  states  the 
county  is  recommended  as  the  smallest  practical  unit  for  ad- 
ministration. "Public  funds  should  be  administered  only  by 
duly  established  and  properly  organized  public  agencies." 
Definite  allocation  of  funds  for  administrative  purposes  is 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  use  of  properly  qualified  personnel. 

Father  O'Grady's  committee  on  adequate  financial  re- 
sources likewise  stressed  the  doctrine  that  "unemployment 
relief  is  a  fundamental  government  responsibility."  It  outlined 
the  predicament  of  local  units,  including  states,  in  their  limited 
taxing  power,  but  concluded  that  "there  is  probably  no  state 
in  the  union  that  cannot  assume  some  share  of  the  financial 
responsibility  for  unemployment  relief."  This  however  is  in- 
sufficient and  "we  must  look  to  Congress  for  larger  appropri- 
ations" and  the  assumption  of  "direct  responsibility.  .  .  .  The 
federal  government  must  assume  the  leadership  in  dealing 
with  unemployment." 

Miss  Lenroot's  committee  on  transients  and  non-residents 
presented  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  whole  problem. 
It  recommended  the  development  of  increased  community 
services  both  for  prevention  and  treatment  and  the  reinforce- 
ment of  local  efforts  by  state  and  national  agencies  especially 


in  reference  to  the  redistribution  of  surplus  labor  and  the  re- 
view and  revision  of  settlement  legislation  and  policies.  The 
problem  of  the  transient  is  by  its  nature  the  problem  of  the 
nation  and  must  be  treated  by  a  coordination  of  local,  state  and 
national  responsibility.  The  transient  should  be  treated  in  the 
community  in  which  he  is  found.  The  state  must  provide  state- 
wide policies  and  must  participate  in  planning,  executing  and 
financing  local  programs.  The  federal  government  must  as- 
sume primary  responsibility  for  the  whole  problem  in  accord- 
ance with  general  policies  of  unemployment  relief  and  "direct 
responsibility  for  financing  on  a  grant  and  not  a  loan  basis 
when  state  or  local  responsibility  cannot  be  allocated." 

A  Forthright  Stand 

THE  four  reports,  the  full  text  of  which  may  be  secured 
from  the  office  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, 850  East  58  Street,  Chicago,  constitute  an  expression  of 
the  determination  of  the  leaders  in  social  welfare  to  stand  by 
their  guns  and  not  to  be  routed  by  panic  and  defeatism.  To 
occasional  individuals  one  or  two  planks  of  the  platform, 
notably  some  of  those  on  adequacy  of  relief,  seemed  under  ex- 
isting conditions  more  ideal  than  practical,  but  the  group  as  a 
whole  plainly  felt  that  in  the  multiplying  confusions  of  the 
present  situation  nothing  less  than  a  forthright  stand,  a  bold 
declaration  of  principles,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
public  thinking  and  fortifying  leadership. 

"The  worst  of  all  situations,"  says  Louis  Brownlow  in  his 
foreword  to  the  four  reports,  "is  that  in  which  confusion  of 
thought  and  action  defeats  good  purposes  and  misapplies  or 
ignores  available  resources.  The  results  of  this  conference  will, 
it  is  hoped,  serve  in  substantial  measure  to  point  to  orderly 
action  and  to  concerted  planning  in  dealing  with  this  national 
emergency." 


Organized  Swap  and  Dicker 

The  Dayton  Production  Units  Substitute  a  Producing-Using  for  an  Earning-Buying  Pattern 

By  ELIZABETH  NUTTING 

Secretary  Character-Building  Division,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Dayton,  Ohio 


PRIL  25:  It  may  hurt  but  we  must  do  some  hard  think- 
ing. Here  is  our  community  with  a  growing  surplus 
of  cash  registers,  frigidaires,  and  pumps,  along  with 
unemployment,  starvation,  dependence,  idleness,  class  hatred, 
fear,  insanity  and  suicide.  To  lie  down  and  die  of  want  in  China 
may  be  logical ;  in  Dayton  it  is  idiotic.  But  that  is  just  what  some 
of  us  are  going  to  do  unless  we  can  find  more  ways  of  getting 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  work.  What  to  do? 

May  7:  The  special  committee  of  the  Character  Building 
Division  met  tonight.  It  met  and  met.  Praises  be  the  chairman 
is  a  trained  and  experienced  discussion  leader  and  we  tackled 
the  problem  squarely :  We  of  Dayton  are  without  many  of  the 
things  we  must  have  to  live;  how  can  we  get  them?  In  the 
past  when  we  have  needed  something  our  natural  question  has 
been,  "How  can  I  get  the  money  to  buy  it? "  That's  out  now. 
One  can't  get  money  without  employment,  and  one  can't  get 
employment  as  things  stand.  Might  we  substitute  the  question, 
"How  can  I  produce  it?"  or,  more  practical  still,  "How  could 
we  produce  it?"  Suppose  forty  or  fifty  families,  the  kind  who 
don't  want  charity  and  do  want  work,  should  combine  on  this 
basis.  They  would  have  to  list  their  needs  frankly  and  system- 
atically, find  out  what  skills  and  resources  were  represented  in 


the  group  for  the  actual  processes  of  production,  and  consider 
how  they  could  barter  labor  for  raw  material,  machinery  and 
the  commodities  they  couldn't  make  themselves.  They  could 
also  barter  for  professional  skills.  (We  got  more  and  more  ex- 
cited as  the  idea  "took.")  They  could  barter  with  the  farmers 
for  both  labor  and  finished  products;  work-shirts  and  women's 
clothing,  for  instance. 

The  committee  adjourned  at  1 1 :3<D  P.M.,  not  convinced 
but  all  for  trying,  with  a  group  of  people  who  were  game  to 
experiment,  to  substitute  a  producing-using  for  an  earning- 
buying  pattern.  We  still  don't  know  just  where  we  can  barter 
for  yard  goods,  or  how  rents  and  taxes  can  be  taken  care  of. 
Also,  we  don't  know  where  to  find  the  experimental  group. 
We  would  like  it  to  be  pretty  intelligent,  not  too  down  and  out, 
with  ideals,  if  possible.  We  are  sure  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  those  who  cannot  support  themselves  under  the 
present  system  and  who  do  not  want  to  take  charity.  I  now 
retire  full  of  questions  and  interest. 

May  19:  The  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
has  an  idea  about  the  barter  for  raw  materials.  He  suggested 
that  the  head  of  the  city  welfare  department  let  our  group 
requisition  raw  materials  through  the  city  relief  store,  add  our 
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labor,  turn  hack  as  much  of  the  finished  product  as  would  equal 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  keep  the  balance.  No  char- 
•r  the  group  members;  no  drain  on  the  relief  store,  because 
eight  work-shirts  all  made  up  are  worth  as  much  to  them  as  the 
material  for  twelve.  \Ve  consulted  the  welfare  officials  and 
they  agreed.  Our  group  can  turn  in  the  whole  dozen  work- 
shirts  if  they  want  to  and  take  the  balance  of  what  is  coming 
to  them  in  food  or  lumber  or  whatever  they  need  the  most. 
With  that  elasticity  in  the  arrangement  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  going. 

May  24:  The  Character  Building  Division  met  tonight. 
The  chairman  outlined  our  proposed  experiment;  we  reviewed 
Borsodi's  most  enlightening  book,  This  Ugly  Civilization, 
which  certainly  encourages  the  idea  of  domestic  and  neighbor- 
hood production ;  and  the  Division  voted  to  foster  the  Grand 
Experiment.  It  has  a  name,  by  the  way :  any  group  combining 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  or  substituting  producing- 
using  for  earning-buying  activities  shall  henceforth  be  known 
as  a  Production  Unit.  Now  we  have  a  plan  and  a  name  and 
some  auspices.  All  we  need  is  the  group!  Of  course  this  is 
educationally  reprehensible.  The  group  should  make  its  own 
plans.  But  you  can't  use  i  oo  percent  democratic  methods  when 
the  house  is  on  fire — and  then,  too,  there  is  certainly  plenty  of 
planning  left  for  them  to  do.  If  our  few  preliminary  ideas 
"take,"  they  will  probably  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  planning 
— and  carrying  out  the  plans. 

Jum  12:  Our  kingdom  for  a  group!  We  have  suggested 
our  idea  to  several  groups  of  unemployed,  who  certainly  need 
a  change  of  some  sort,  but  who  aren't  ready  to  admit  it.  They 
do  not  see  that  this  is  not  a  chanty  proposition.  It  begins 
to  dawn  on  us  that  as  radical  a  departure  as  this  both  in- 
trigues and  scares  people — but  it  scares  them  more  than  it 
intrigues  them !  When  I  think  what  may  come  to  the  group 
that  sha: 

July  2:  Eureka!  Our  Group!  Out  in  "Tin  Town."  Noth- 
ing to  lose  is  right.  Uneducated,  unskilled  Negroes.  Only  one 
man  in  the  neighborhood  has  a  job  and  most  of  them  have  been 
on  the  Family  Welfare  for  lo,  these  many  years.  We  met  in  a 
little  one-room  mission  church,  "we"  consisting  of  six  men, 
fifteen  women  and  an  indefinite  number  of  small  children.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  what  they  were  thinking,  but  two  things  were 
clear:  they  were  tired  of  charity  and  anxious  to  have  food  and 
clothes.  So  they  voted  to  become  a  production  unit.  If  we  have 
any  sound  educational  principles,  we  should  prepare  to  use 
them  now ! 

July  5:  We  have  met  again — the  Tin  Town  unit.  We  de- 
cided we  had  better  not  indulge  in  any  vague  generalizations, 

••••  e  took  concrete  symbols  of  production — and  reproduction 
— with  us.  To  be  exact,  we  had  some  yard-goods,  some  wheat, 
a  hand  grist  mill,  some  grease  for  making  soap,  and  a  pair  of 
rabbits.  The  meeting  opened  as  every  meeting  does  in  the 
mission,  with  a  hymn  and  prayer.  The  hymn  was  about  ivory 
palaces.  Then  we  brought  forth  our  wares  and  five  minutes 
later  the  yard-goods  was  decorating  the  pulpit,  the  rabbits 
were  running  gaily  around  the  room,  the  grist  mill  was 
clamped  on  the  table,  and  the  chairman  and  I  were  grinding 
wheat,  thereby  unwittingly  proving  to  some  members  of  the 
congregation  that  the  millennium  was  at  hand — two  women 
ding  at  a  mill.  We  are  still  wondering  which  will  be  taken 
and  which  left.  But  our  "concrete  approach"  worked,  and  the 
people  signed  on  the  dotted  line.  Tomorrow  the  members  of 
the  Youth  Inter-Race  group  will  take  our  carefully  prepared 
questionnaires  around  to  the  membership,  and  soon  we  shall 
know  what  our  food-clothing-shelter  needs  are,  and  will  have 


a  definite  basis  for  plans.  In  a  few  days  the  group  will  have  a 
meeting  for  members  only,  elect  the  general  manager  and  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  decide  which  lines  of  production  they 
should  start  with.  I  don't  know  why  in  the  world  we  think 
anything  will  come  of  this.  But  at  least  we  have  the  rabbits. 
And  Tin  Town's  growing  self-respect  is  reflected  in  the  choice 
of  a  new  name — "Home  View." 

July  g:  To  think  we  ever  worried  about  getting  an  experi- 
mental group!  They  are  clamoring  at  our  doors!  And  we  did 
want  to  get  one  really  going  before  starting  others!  Tonight 
we  met  a  group  in  a  poverty-stricken  rooming  district  in  East 
Dayton.  This  is  another  case  of  nothing  to  lose.  I  am  afraid  it 
is  also  a  case  of  nothing  to  work  with.  Certainly  that  group  of 
hopeless,  bewildered  men  and  women  are  not  just  the  people 
one  would  choose  to  usher  in  the  new  day. 

"Tin  Town"  has  registered  and  filled  out  the  blanks.  They 
need  everything.  The  Family  Welfare  has  been  putting  nearly 
a  thousand  a  month  into  this  small  neighborhood.  If  this  group 
succeeds  it  wfll  certainly  be  doing  something  to  relieve  the 
taxpayers,  if  nothing  else. 

July  12 :  We  have  collected  a  couple  of  machines  at  East 
Dayton  and  the  women  have  started  to  sew.  In  Home"  View 
this  morning  was  the  time  set  for  the  men  to  start  gardening 
operations  in  a  vacant  field  nearby ;  the  acid  test  of  a  chance  to 
work  was  to  be  applied.  Would  they  or  wouldn't  they?  They 
would.  At  7  o'clock  they  marched  to  the  field  fifty  strong  and 
a  good  day's  work  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

This  is  the  birthday  of  another  unit.  North  Dayton  has 
organized.  We  found  not  a  small  workable  group  but  a  large 
mass  meeting  waiting  for  us.  They  asked  us  to  explain  the 
proposition.  We  did  what  we  could.  Then  a  communist  leader 
arose  and  inquired  how  anybody  could  start  a  good  revolution 
with  this  kind  of  thing  going  on.  We  didn't  know.  So  he  and 
his  radical  friends  marched  out.  Whereupon  the  right  wing 
felt  that  such  as  these  should  be  dealt  with  and  followed  them. 
Vehement  sounds  on  the  front  steps.  Sixteen  of  us  continued 
the  meeting  inside.  Later  the  right  wing  returned  and  North 
Dayton  decided  to  become  a  unit. 

July  75:  A  new  unit  formed  at  Belmont — skilled  artisans 
and  former  home  owners.  Most  promising.  Includes  a  number 
of  socialists. 

August  i :  The  era  of  talking  is  over.  Swift  action  is  now  in 
order.  The  Edgemont  and  West  Side  units  are  organized,  so 
six  units  are  going  full  blast,  sewing,  canning,  gardening,  mak- 
ing rabbit  hutches,  and  raising  rabbits  (one  doe  got  nervous  and 
ate  her  family)  and  making  soap,  comforters,  brooms,  mend- 
ing shoes,  bartering  labor  and  setting  up  bookkeeping  systems. 
East  Dayton  has  fixed  up  an  old  bakery,  is  getting  flour  through 
the  city  store,  turning  back  a  thousand  loaves  of  bread  a  day  in 
payment  for  the  flour  and  also  in  exchange  for  other  kinds  of 
food,  as  well  as  supplying  unit  members  with  all  the  bread 
they  can  use.  Belmont  is  starting  a  building  to  be  made  out  of 
discarded  wooden  paving  blocks  and  other  materials  from  the 
city  storeyard  which  building  the  architect  figures  will  be  worth 
some  $25,000  when  finished.  This  building  was  a  necessity 
since  no  suitable  one  could  be  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Most  units  have  found  a  re-election  of  officers  advisable, 
their  second  choices  always  being  stronger  leaders  than  their 
first.  Dances  and  other  free  recreational  activities  are  growing 
more  and  more  frequent.  Each  unit  meets  once  a  week  with 
executive  and  production  committee  meetings  between  times. 
We  are  able  to  attend  these  meetings  only  occasionally  but  are 
always  made  welcome  and  never  fail  to  find  fifty-seven  vari- 
eties of  excitement.  If  anyone  proves  ineffective  on  his  job — 
off  with  his  head !  We  are  trying  to  keep  ours. 
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August  14 :  Today  we  have  been  considering  a  shoe  factory. 
We  find  that  we  can  get  the  raw  material  for  7 1  cents  a  pair 
and  trade  them  in  for  $1.65.  We  can  also  barter  with  out-of- 
town  concerns — shoes  for  Columbia  Conserve  products  for 
instance.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  members  of  all  our  units 
will  have  shoes  to  wear,  since  this  is  to  be  an  all-unit  project. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Zenia  shoe  factory  is  helping  us  plan 
our  layout.  We  can  get  the  second-hand  machinery  for  $450, 
that  amount  being  loaned  by  an  interested  citizen,  and  we  have 
people  who  can  make  the  shoes.  The  output  of  the  factory  can 
run  up  to  four  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  a  day.  It  will  be  housed 
in  the  Belmont  building. 

September  6:  We  now  know  ourselves  as  the  Dayton  Asso- 
ciation of  Production  Units  and  this  morning  the  Unit  Council 
met  for  the  first  time.  It  is  made  up  of  two  regularly  elected 
delegates  from  each  unit,  and  its  function  is  to  determine  the 
collective  policies  of  the  units.  We  hope  these  council  mem- 
bers will  prove  to  be  the  Mary  Follett  type  of  representatives. 
Our  bookkeeping  system  was  reviewed  and  explained,  the  se- 
curing of  dairy  machinery  and  the  barter  for  and  distribution 
of  milk  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  the  shoe  factory 
a  project  of  the  Unit  Council  rather  than  of  any  one  unit.  The 
cutting  and  hauling  of  wood,  day  nurseries,  rabbits,  and  pub- 
licity material  were  also  discussed.  Because  of  the  large  accu- 
mulation of  questions  to  be  acted  upon  the  Council  will  meet 
from  ten  to  twelve  every  morning  this  week,  and  after  that  at 
least  once  a  week. 

Se-ptember  9 :  The  most  difficult  question  of  rents  was  up  for 
discussion  in  the  Unit  Council  this  morning.  We  begin  to  feel 
that  unit  members  must  take  collective  responsibility  for  unit 
rents.  Landlords  can  then  be  presented  with  a  bill  of  fare  as  it 
were,  where  all  the  commodities  and  skills  of  the  unit  would  be 
listed  and  asked  to  check  what  they  can  use  up  to  the  value  of 
the  rent  due  them.  Of  course  they  would  not  always  get  that 
much,  but  they  would  get  very  much  more  this  way  than  by 
dealing  with  individual  tenants. 

A  weekly  news  sheet  to  keep  the  units  posted  as  to  what 
the  others  are  doing  is  being  planned,  and  also  a  brass  band  of 
a  hundred  pieces.  The  Council  would  like  to  give  a  concert  to 
raise  money  for  the  community  chest  campaign,  the  motion  to 
do  this  having  been  made  by  an  I.  W.  W.  leader. 

September  10:  Powers  Hapgood  put  in  a  full  day  here, 
meeting  the  Unit  Council  for  lunch,  the  Character  Building 
Division  for  dinner,  and  speaking  at  an  all-unit  open  forum  in 
the  evening.  The  difficult  question  as  to  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  was  up.  Should  it  be  earning  capacity  or 
need?  The  former  would  be  hard  on  the  widow  with  ten 
children,  while  the  latter  puts  a  heavy  strain  on  the  idealism  of 
the  husky  bachelor.  Mr.  Hapgood  strongly  advised  us  to  dis- 
tribute on  the  basis  of  need  and  told  us  about  the  working  of 
the  Columbia  "needs  committee."  The  Council  decided  to 
operate  on  that  basis.  Mr.  Hapgood  stressed  the  fact  that  under 
the  Dayton  plan  the  activities  of  the  unemployed  are  much 
more  closely  related,  to,  and  friendly  with,  the  established  social 
agencies  than  is  the  case  in  other  cities.  Is  this  good  or  bad?  It 
certainly  tends  to  steady  things  and  does  not  stress  class  con- 
sciousness. 

October  j:  We  are  trying  to  clarify  our  relationships  with 
the  Family  Welfare  and  the  Unemployment  Relief  Bureau. 
As  soon  as  possible,  unit  members  will  take  themselves  entirely 
off  relief.  In  the  present  transition  stage  people  who  are  work- 
ing toward  independence  and  increasingly  managing  their 
own  affairs  find  it  hard  to  be  patient  with  the  necessary  re- 
strictions of  relief  work.  With  this  opportunity  to  become 


coherent,  rumblings  which  have  not  previously  come  to  the 
surface  are  finding  forcible  expression.  Numerous  and  often 
very  intelligent  inquiries  are  being  made  regarding  the  prin- 
ciples of  case  work.  Welfare  visitors  are  being  invited  to  sit  in 
on  unit  executive  committees,  their  cooperation  is  much  appre- 
ciated, and  we  hope  the  units  will  become  centers  of  under- 
standing and  intelligent  cooperation  which  will  repay  the  relief 
agencies  for  their  patience  and  help  at  the  present  time. 

Women's  work  and  Youth  Councils  have  also  been  formed, 
also  with  two  representatives  from  each  unit,  and  are  filling  a 
very  important  place  in  the  development  of  the  movement. 

October  19:  One  summarizes  in  a  discussion — why  not  in  a 
diary?  We  are  not  yet  four  months  old,  and  are  seven  units 
strong.  Almost  all  the  units  have  long  waiting'  lists,  and  new 
groups  are  asking  admission  faster  than  we  can  assimilate 
them.  Lazy  members  are  easily  replaced.  We  do  have  lazy 
members  and  those  on  the  waiting  lists  do  not  always  wait 
peacefully.  Complete  variety  of  production  for  each  unit  is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  reality  and  barter  between  the 
units  is  growing.  There  is  always  a  tendency  toward  dangerous 
competition  between  units,  but  loyalty  to  the  movement  as  a 
whole  is  winning  out.  We  are  trying  to  achieve  real  democ- 
racy and  keep  our  educational  methods  sound — for  what  is 
this  if  not  a  most  interesting  experiment  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  ?  In  these  few  weeks  we  have  seen  indifference  turn 
to  interest,  and  dull  conformity  to  resourcefulness.  Unsolved 
problems?  Yes.  Misunderstandings  and  difficult  adjustments? 
Yes  again.  What  training  have  we  ever  had  in  real  coopera- 
tion? But  we  also  have  here  more  than  a  temporary  bread- 
and-butter  expedient.  The  various  units  are  negotiating  for 
tracts  of  unused  land,  planning  to  plow  this  fall,  start  raising 
stock  this  winter,  and  plant  crops  and  build  homes  in  the 
spring, — out  where  small  neighborhood  industries  can  be  com- 
bined with  agriculture.  Sometimes  we  even  discuss  the  small 
city  states  of  Greece  where  personalities  as  well  as  things  had  a 
chance  to  develop. 

The  $4938.97  worth  of  finished  products  have  been  pro- 
duced with  an  investment  of  $2644.09  for  raw  materials  and 
equipment,  giving  a  return  for  labor  of  $2294.88  of  goods 
distributed  fifteen  members.  $2305.97  worth  of  commodities 
have  been  returned  to  the  City  Store  to  pay  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials. We  are  solvent  and  the  community  is  gaining  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  pay  our  debts  as  we  go. 

November  r$:  We  gain  momentum.  North  Dayton  is 
bartering  for  felt  from  eight  paper  mills;  washing,  dyeing,  and 
making  it  into  blankets,  rugs,  coats,  skirts,  suits  and  knickers; 
are  having  a  two-hundred-acre  field  plowed  for  next  sum- 
mer's gardening;  and  provided  by  the  City;  .  .  .  East  Dayton 
has  moved  into  a  larger  bakery,  acquired  sixty  pigs  through 
barter,  cut  a  hundred  and  fifty  cords  of  firewood  and  set  up 
equipment  for  mending  shoes;  and  secured  a  Ford  sedan  for 
five  cords  of  wood.  The  -Belmont  building  will  be  ready  for 
the  shoe  factory  next  week,  a  heating  plant  having  been  se- 
cured from  Antioch  College  in  return  for  labor. 

This  week-end  delegates  are  being  sent  to  Chicago  to  the 
conference  of  representatives  from  Unemployed  Coun- 
cils; plans  for  a  nightschool  for  unit  members  are  under 
way;  and  East  Dayton  is  planning  a  Thanksgiving  Eve  sup- 
per for  all  their  members  to  which  we  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
invited. 

The  D.  A.  P.  U.  has  decided  to  add  "cooperative"  to  its 
name,  becoming  The  Dayton  Association  of  Cooperative 
Production  Units.  Together  we  stand;  together  we  go.  And 
where? 


Federating  the  Leagues  of  Cities 


By  CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 

Public  Administration  Clearing  House 


is  nothing  which  feeds  the  sense  of  superior- 
ity so  much  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  can  remember  the 
time  when.  ..."  I  have  an  idea  that  those  who  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago  on  November  10—12  wfll  be  able,  twenty 
years  from  now,  to  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasurable  formula, 
"Others  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  I  said,  even  in  those 
days 

that  the  Association  is  new,  or  that  a  generation  of 
foundation  work  has  not  been  necessary.  But  1932  marked 
two  milestones  which  may  really  foretell  a  new  era  in  the  work 
of  the  Association.  For  the  first  time  the  Association  had  a 
full-time  secretariat.  For  the  first  time  the  federal  government 
has  come  into  official  relations  with  cities. 

The  name  of  the  Association  is  not  informative.  It  is  in  fact 
the  Federation  of  State  Leagues  of  Municipalities,  twenty  of 
them.  (There  are  five  or  six  less  active  state  leagues  not  yet 
affiliated;  there  are  new  leagues  being  formed  at  the  moment 
in  other  states.)  And  these  leagues,  be  it  noted,  are  leagues  of 
cities,  over  five  thousand  of  them.  Membership  is  by  munici- 
pality, not  by  office-holder;  and  dues  are,  by  state  statutes, 
payable  out  of  public  tax  moneys. 

The  Association  is,  then,  the  spokesman  for  our  American 
municipalities,  large  and  small,  and  thereby  spokesman  for  the 
needs  of  half  our  population.  And,  as  Mayor  Hoan  of  Mil- 
waukee reminded  the  meeting,  it  is  the  city  government  which 
most  intimately  concerns  itself  with  the  basic  activities  of  the 
people,  which  twenty-four  hours  a  day  guards  the  food  they 
eat,  the  air  they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink. 

When,  therefore,  other  agencies  undertake  to  deal  with 
problems  involving  the  welfare  of  city-zens,  they  can  hardly 
hope  for  the  most  successful  results  unless  they  listen  to  the 
experience  of  those  most  intimately  concerned — city  officials. 
Here  is  the  outstanding  opportunity  today  of  the  state  munici- 
pal league,  and  of  the  American  Municipal  Association. 

The  exciting  part  of  the  report  of  Paul  V.  Betters,  executive 
etary  of  the  Association,  to  the  recent  meeting  was  the  re- 
cital of  episodes  showing  that  this  profoundly  important  turn  of 
affairs  is  coming  to  pass. 

Noteworthy  was  the  recent  statement  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Association  in 
bringing  before  the  R.  F.  C.  applications  of  cities  for  self- 
liquidating  loans.  So  many  small  communities  have  been  rather 
overwhelmed  by  what  seem  to  them  the  complexities  of  pro- 
cedure, so  many  have  not  understood  clearly  what  the  R.  F.  C. 
considers  a  self-liquidating  proposal.  Here  then  is  the  cities' 
own  agency,  equipped  to  interpret  the  Reconstruction  Act 
and  to  help  them  present  applications,  each  perhaps  small,  yet 
:e  aggregate  piling  up  hours  of  work  throughout  the 
country. 

Equally  noteworthy  is  the  role  which  the  cities'  own  organ- 
izations are  playing  in  the  administration  of  federal  relief  funds. 
In  state  after  state,  the  league  of  municipalities  is  being  called 
on  to  aid  in  this  problem.  In  Kansas  the  league  secretar 


secretary  of  the  governor's  relief  committee;  in  Minnesota, 
the  league  secretary  is  the  director  of  relief.  In  Virginia, 
Florida,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  the  leagues  are 
the  agencies  which  are  compiling  the  statistics  of  needs,  which 
are  representing  the  cities  in  applications  before  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

In  New  Jersey  the  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature 
to  consider  ways  and  means  consists  of  legislators  and  league 
officials. 

The  role  of  the  American  Municipal  Association  was  illus- 
trated dramatically  in  one  recent  instance.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  state  relief  ad- 
ministration, the  secretary  of  one  of  the  leagues  had  brought 
his  fellow  members  to  Chicago.  There  followed  two  days  of 
almost  continuous  session.  The  Association's  files  showed  the 
best  practices  in  relief  organization  worked  out  in  other  states; 
the  executive  secretary  was  able  to  call  into  consultation  the 
directors  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  and  the 
Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Association,  whose  offices  are  but 
a  step  away.  The  result :  within  three  days  relief  administration 
in  that  state  was  set  to  go,  with  forms  and  plans  of  local  organ- 
ization ready  to  operate  within  a  week. 

IN  SHORT,  we  see  here  the  beginning  of  a  practice  which 
has  operated  so  powerfully  abroad.  Dr.  Herman  Finer,  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  told 
the  meeting  how,  for  many  years,  no  Parliamentary  committee 
has  even  considered  legislation  affecting  cities  without  having 
before  it  memoranda  from  the  equivalent  British  organiza- 
tions, memoranda  which  are  treated  with  respect  and 
which  are  enough  to  defeat  a  proposal  if  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cities  deem  rt  unsound.  The  German  Staedtetag, 
the  Parliament  of  Cities,  occupies  a  similar  commanding 
position. 

We  may  remember  too  that  in  France,  M.  Herriot,  while 
he  may  from  time  to  time  be  premier,  is  equally  well  known  as 
president  of  the  Union  of  Cities,  the  spokesman  of  French 
mayors. 

These  groups  are  important  abroad  because  of  the  close 
direct  contacts  between  local  and  centra]  governments.  It  is 
the  increase  in  those  relationships  which  calls  for  a  similar 
strong  organization  in  the  United  States.  We  are  facing  a 
growing  drift  toward  the  re-allocation  of  functions  of  govern- 
ment here.  As  we  turn  from  the  general  property  tax  (recog- 
nized by  all  students  as  hopelessly  antiquated)  to  income  and 
other  taxes  collected  by  the  state  and  national  governments, 
the  problem  of  the  redistribution  of  those  taxes  among  locali- 
ties and  of  control  over  their  expenditure  is  bringing  about 
just  that  close  working  together  of  general  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  American  Municipal  Association, — the  federation  of 
leagues  of  cities, — will  be  an  increasingly  important  aid  to  the 
successful  solution  of  these  problems.  Readers  of  The  Survey 
will  do  well  to  watch  its  progress. 
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Lady  Astor  Says 

The  First  Lady  of  Virginia  Opens  the  Community  Fund  Campaign  in  Richmond 


"E  ARE  here  tonight  about  two  matters:  the  Com- 
munity Fund;  and  unemployment.  You  can't 
think  of  unemployment  any  longer  as  a  local 
question.  It  is  not  local,  it  is  not  national;  it  is  an  international 
question.  America  was  and  is  the  richest  and  the  most  pros- 
perous country  in  the  world.  But  America  has  had  to  learn 
what  every  other  country  has  had  to  learn — that  you  can't  be 
prosperous  alone. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  political  blindness  in  all 
nations  that  has  made  the  world  what  it  is  today.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  a  good  economist  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
people  didn't  realize  that  when  America,  that  had  been  a  debtor 
nation,  became  the  greatest  creditor  nation  of  the  world  she 
had  to  import  more  than  she  exported.  Before  the  war  Eng- 
land, the  great  creditor  nation,  had  to  import  more  than  she 
exported. 

After  becoming  the  greatest  creditor  nation  of  the  world, 
America  said  quite  rightly,  "Europe  must  pay  her  debts."  I 
don't  blame  her.  She  said  to  Europe,  "You  must  pay,"  and 
Europe  said,"  We  will  pay  our  debts;  we  will  send  you  goods." 
America  put  the  tariff  up  and  said,  "Send  your  gold."  America 
got  the  gold — and  she  got  all  that  was  coming  to  her.  I  am 
not  blaming  her,  but  I  am  saying  it  has  all  been  crass  stupidity 
and  I  do  pray  God  that  this  new  administration  will  look  at 
things  not  from  a  party  point  of  view,  not  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  but  from  an  international  point  of  view  and  from  a 
world-wide  point  of  view. 

As  far  as  we  are  all  concerned,  the  most  important  thing 
before  the  world  today  is  peace.  Without  peace  we  will  never 
get  prosperity.  It  is  the  big  armament  people  that  we  have  got 
to  watch.  If  we  don't,  we  will  have  another  war,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  will  then  become  of  humanity.  We  are  here  to- 
night because  of  the  consequences  of  the  greatest  war  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

You  may  say,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  Community 
Chest.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  Community  Chest, 
because  it  is  because  of  that  war,  the  blindness  of  nations  that 
we  are  in  the  mess  we  are  now. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  government  before  the  world, 
that  is  capitalism  and  socialism.  The  logical  consequence  of 
socialism  is  communism,  but  you  have  got  to  live  under  either 
a  capitalistic  system  or  a  communistic  system.  I  believe  in  the 
capitalistic  system  because  I  don't  believe  that  men  are  born 
economically  equal.  Even  parents  can't  guarantee  the  quality  of 
their  children.  If  they  can't,  what  can  governments  do?  I 
remember  during  the  last  election  at  Plymouth,  a  woman 
yelled  out  to  me,  "My  child  is  as  good  as  yours."  I  said,  "Cer- 
tainly Madam,  but  which  one?  I  have  so  many  and  they  differ 
so." 

I  don't  believe  communism  can  work  unless  it  is  based  on 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  I  am 
sure  that  when  we  get  to  be  better  Christians  we  can  live  under 
any  system,  but  until  we  do,  I  think  it  is  base  hypocrisy  to  talk 
about  complete  equality  of  man.  It  is  not  true  and  you  will  get 
into  a  terrible  mess  if  you  assume  it  to  be  so.  Unless  the  capital- 
istic system  can  improve  itself  and  settle  some  of  these  appalling 
problems  that  we  have  had  with  us,  I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  before  twenty-five  years,  we  will  have  another  kind  of  sys- 


tem. That  is  why  I  want  to  see  the  capitalistic  system  improve. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  England  we  have  had  a  critical  un- 
employed problem  since  1920?  We  now  have  three  million 
men  out  of  work — and  England  is  about  the  size  of  Texas. 
We  have  found  in  one  of  the  most  highly  industrialized  coun- 
tries in  the  world  that  we  have  to  have  some  sort  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Don't  get  it  mixed  up  with  the  dole.  Believe 
me  by  reading  some  of  the  English  papers  you  would  think 
that  all  America  was  comprised  of  bootleggers  and  kidnappers 
and  from  some  of  the  American  papers  you  would  think  that 
England  is  comprised  of  people  living  on  the  dole.  One 
representation  is  as  wrong  as  the  other. 

We  have  what  you  call  unemployment  insurance.  In  the 
organized  industries  a  man  or  woman  paid  toward  this  in- 
surance ten  pence  a  week,  the  state  paid  ten  pence  and  the 
employer  ten  pence.  If  a  person  gets  out  of  work,  he  has  a  right 
to  draw  his  unemployment  benefits  for  six  months.  By  that  time 
his  co-contributors  had  given  all  they  could.  Then  if  he  wants 
to  draw  more,  he  has  to  go  before  a  public  sustenance  com- 
mittee and  go  through  a  means  test. 

Mark  you  this,  that  unemployment  insurance  was  never  a 
dole.  Some  people  tried  to  degenerate  it.  It  was  abused  a  little. 
The  problem  got  so  enormous  that  the  state  had  to  put  great 
sums  into  it.  But  the  system  was  a  perfect  God-send  and 
instead  of  taking  away  from  the  respect  of  men  it  added  to  it. 
If  you  think  it  was  demoralizing,  I  wish  you  had  fought  the 
last  election  the  way  I  had  to.  We  had  men  who  had  been  years 
out  of  work.  We  would  go  to  the  labor  bureaus  and  find  a 
thousand  waiting  for  one  job.  We  had  to  tell  them  that  we 
couldn't  promise  them  anything  better  than  they  were  getting, 
we  had  to  tell  them  they  would  probably  get  less  than  they  were 
getting.  They  voted  to  a  man.  That  doesn't  look  like  a 
demoralized  people. 

WE  HAVE  found  there  is  no  good  giving  reckless  charity. 
It  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  physical  wants  of 
these  men  and  women  out  of  work  are  heavy  enough  but  it  is 
spiritual  and  moral  help  they  need  most.  There  is  nothing 
more  disheartening  to  men  and  women  who  want  to  work 
than  the  inability  to  get  a  job. 

You  know  money  is  a  very,  very  curious  thing.  Some  of  the 
most  miserable  people  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  some  of  the  most  miserable  people  I 
have  ever  known  have  had  none.  There  is  really  no  truth  in 
money.  The  only  joy  in  life  is  the  joy  of  giving  and  that  is  why  I 
like  social  workers.  They  are  cheerful.  They  really  want  to  give 
to  the  community  and  they  give  the  very  best  they  have.  You 
hardly  ever  see  a  depressed  social  worker  these  days  but  you  see 
a  lot  of  depressed  millionaires. 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  we  here  in  Virginia  are  going  to 
raise  an  enormous  amount  for  that  Community  Chest.  I  know 
that  we  are  going  to  do  some  forward  thinking  and  not  just 
stop  when  the  economic  blizzard  is  over.  When  you  think  of 
it,  the  men  who  mean  the  most  in  Virginia  have  never  been  the 
men  who  cared  about  money.  The  men  who  have  given  us  a 
vision  of  what  Christian  men  can  be,  have  not  only  helped 
Virginia  but  have  helped  the  whole  world. 

I  beg  of  you  tonight,  let  your  imaginations  go  out  and  don't 
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think  private  charity  is  enough.  What  we  want  is  constructive 
charity.  .All  of  you  come  in,  give  what  you  can,  and  above  all, 
remember  that  in  helping  others  you  are  really  helping  yourself. 
Before  I  sit  down,  I  must  say  I  do  congratulate  you  on  hav- 
ing faced  your  problems  so  well  up  to  now.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  the  reason  Virginia  is  not  suffering  more  in  the  eco- 


nomic blizzard  is  because  there  is  a  family  feeling  in  Virginia. 
Many  people  won't  discharge  their  employes  because  they 
know  they  have  nowhere  to  go.  That  is  what  I  call  a  family 
feeling.  Keep  them  as  long  as  you  can  because  I  know  by 
keeping  them  you  are  not  only  helping  them,  you  are  helping 
yourself. 


The  Youth  of  1932 

By  PALL  L.   BENJAMIN 
Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Council  of  Social  Agencies 


*HE  story  told  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Planning  for  Youth  held  November 
11-12  in  Buffalo,  typifies  perhaps  the  spirit  of  this 
unusual  series  of  meetings.  Twelve-year-old  Denny  and  his 
younger  sister  were  coming  from  church.  The  minister  had 
preached  on  hell-fire  and  brimstone. 

"Denny,"  asked  his  sister,  "do  you  believe  in  the  devil?" 

h,"  replied  Denny.  "It's  like  Santa  Claus;  it's  your 
father." 

The  spirit  of  scepticism,  the  tenacious  desire  to  get  at  the 
facts,  the  use  of  new  discussion  techniques  breaking  precedent 
.  stodgy  conference  methods,  the  search  for  truth,  were 
characteristic  of  the  sessions.  If  it  were  just  another  conference 
held  in  a  local  community',  it  would  be  worth  only  a  brief  men- 
tion. But  it  was  the  flavor  of  the  thing,  the  outpouring  of 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  the  number  of  experts  from  far 
and  near  who  came  to  participate,  the  quality  of  the  addresses, 
the  give  and  take  of  the  "discussion  panels"  held  after  each 
session,  which  gave  the  meetings  distinction.  It  was  a  kind  of 
folk  movement,  with  Youth  playing  the  Pied  Piper.  A  com- 
mittee of  which  Mrs.  Chauncey  J.  Hamiin  was  chairman, 
representing  the  following  organizations,  sponsored  the  con- 
ference: the  Erie  Count)-  League  of  Women  Voters,  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  State  Teachers  College,  Department  of 
Education  of  Buffalo,  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Buffalo 
Foundation,  Children's  Court  and  the  Junior  League. 

Probably  the  rallying  cry  of  the  conference  was  the  ringing 
challenge  of  Da%id  C.  Adie,  the  new  commissioner  of  social 
welfare  of  New  York  State,  who  declared  that  "the  biggest 
problem  faced  by  society  this  winter  is  to  see  that  the  children 
do  not  have  to  pay  the  price  of  depression."  Constant  changes 
were  rung  upon  this  note.  The  blunt  statement  by  one  speaker 
that  the  present  generation  has  pretty  badly  boggled  things  and 
that  matters  might  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  oncoming 
generation,  was  roundly  applauded. 

A  great  deal  of  consideration  was  given  to  the  problem  of 
the  youthful  offender  and  what  to  do  about  him.  The  confer- 
ence was  shocked  by  the  statement  of  Walter  N.  Thaycr,  Jr., 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, that  the  prevailing  age  of  inmates  of  the  penitentiaries 
of  the  state  is  twenty-three  years  and  that  the  men  who  will 
inhabit  the  cells  in  1942  are  attending  grade  schools  now.  He 
stressed  the  youthfulness  of  the  criminal  and  the  necessity  of 
combating  criminal  tendencies  very  young.  Frederick  A. 
Moran,  executive  director  of  the  New  York  State  Division  on 
Parole,  pointed  out  that  the  beginnings  of  anti-social  behavior 
can  be  detected  as  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  a  child  needs  to  have  "status,"  a  sense  of 
belonging,  of  being  a  person  in  his  own  right.  It  is  amazing,  he 
said,  how  few  delinquent  boys  do  things  as  other  boys  do  them. 


Henrietta  Additon,  deputy  police  commissioner  of  New- 
York  City,  outlined  a  concrete  procedure  to  meet  the  problem 
of  delinquency  in  the  discussion  of  the  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau.  She  too  emphasized  the  fact  that  if  crime  is  to  be 
stopped  juvenile  delinquency  must  first  be  prevented.  Politics, 
she  asserts,  has  no  place  in  the  picture.  She  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  recreational  and  character-building  agencies  as  neces- 
sary allies  in  the  war  on  delinquency.  She  cited  some  of  the 
activities  of  her  department  in  this  direction,  such  as  a  baseball 
program  which  attracted  thousands  of  children  to  the  Polo 
Grounds  for  the  deciding  game.  "Crime  prevention,"  she 
stated,  "whether  it  is  done  by  the  police  or  the  social  agencies, 
is  an  economy  measure.  The  cost  of  crime  is  tremendous.  We 
are  spending  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  on  it." 

THIS  great  cost  of  crime  and  the  myopia  of  a  society  which 
pours  out  money  for  the  incarceration  of  men  and  a 
niggardly  sum  for  prevention  was  driven  home  like  the  thrust 
of  a  dirk  by  George  W.  Wickersham.  With  tremendous 
earnestness,  Mr.  Wickersham  reiterated  that  thought,  and  in 
words  which  were  reminiscent  of  one  of  the  poetic  passages 
in  the  speech  of  President  Hoover  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, he  spoke  of  the  need  of  the  child  for  adventure  and 
play  and  wings  for  his  imagination.  He  stated:  "If  these  chil- 
dren had  the  opportunity  they  would  be  led  upward  by  hero- 
worship  to  higher  things.  If  we  expended  one  half  of  the 
money  spent  to  deal  with  criminals,  on  playgrounds,  with 
facilities  for  the  normal  expansion  of  these  little  lives,  we 
wouldn't  have  one  half  as  many  people  go  into  prison.  Only 
lately  have  we  laid  emphasis  on  prevention." 

Mr.  Wickersham  was  also  severe  in  his  condemnation  of 
officials  for  their  shameless  handling  of  the  immigrant.  We 
have  the  spectacle,  he  asserted,  of  officers  sworn  to  uphold  the 
law,  violating  it.  Indeed,  he  declared,  any  procedure  was  de- 
clared proper  in  getting  an  alien  out  of  the  country. 

Discussion  of  delinquency  repeatedly  led  the  speakers  to 
stress  the  implications  of  poverty  and  low  wages  as  accessories 
to  crime.  Mr.  Adie,  for  example,  trenchantly  pled  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  order  of  things  as  the  world  convalesces 
from  the  depression  rather  than  an  attempt  to  carry  on  in  the 
ramshackle  cart  of  an  out-moded  system.  Miss  Additon  be- 
lieved that  "the  education  of  parents  and  the  elimination  of 
poverty  would  remove  two  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
crime."  The  discussion  panel  at  the  opening  session  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  poverty  was  an  important  causative  factor 
in  delinquency  and  crime. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  a  resolution  was 
adopted  for  a  continuing  committee  to  be  comprised  of  persons 
chosen  pointly  by  the  Conference  Committee  and  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies. 
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*  •', ,       Depression  Casualty 

"PHILADELPHIA  social  workers  count  as  a  major  casualty  of  the 
Jr  depression  the  loss  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  a  municipal  service 
with  a  trained  staff,  recently  closed  for  lack  of  funds.  Just  what  this 
means  at  the  present  moment  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  first  nine  .months  of  this  year  the  bureau  recovered  $49,1 14  for 
17,174  clients  ofiw.hpm  12,438  were  unemployed  and  all  of  whom 
were  unable  to  pay, for  legal  services.  And  this  was  only  one  part  of 
its  service  to  the  community.  The  Philadelphia  Council  of  the 
American  Legjon,  representing  fifty-four  posts,  is  leading  a  vigorous 
fight  to  get  the  Bureau  back  in  the  budget.  It  points  out  that  the 
Bureau  was  the  only  resource  for  legal  assistance  for  one  out  of  every 
thirty-five  of  the  citizens  and  that  "the  subject  matter  of  the  cases 
presented  by  the  applicants  ran  the  gamut  of  human  problems." 

Christmas  Common  Sense 

THE  indomitable  group  of  .St.  Paul  volunteers  led  by  Mrs.  Leo 
E.  Owens  who,  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  brought  order  to 
Christmas  generosity  in  that  city  and  steered  its  expression  in  line 
with  the  work  of  the  social  agencies,  has  again  set  up  shop  with 
every  indication  of  wide  public  participation  in  its  efforts. 

Last  holiday  season  special  contribdtions  to  the  Christmas  Bureau 
amounted  to  $11,481  of  which  $8606  represented  gifts  in  kind. 
^  Two  citizens  came  forward  with  provender  worth  $2672  which 
•  supplied  Christmas  dinners  for.  1-500  families  and  last-minute  pro- 
visions for  37_5_more.  Churches  and  other  organizations  contributed 
2149  additional"  dinners  all  applicants  for  which  were  cleared 
through  the  Bureau.  Used  toys,  numbering  some  15,500,  recondi- 
tioned by  city  firemen  in  their  odd  time,  were  conservatively 
valued  at  $5000. 

The  Bureau  is  again  using  the  merchandise  coupon  so  successful 
last  year  that  several  other  cities  have  picked  up  the  idea.  With  their 
j  November  bills  the  merchants,  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their  coop- 
1  eration,  enclosed  a  slip  stating  that  the  store  would  credit  the 
!  Christmas  Bureau  with  any  sum  designated  by  the  customer  signing 
the  attached  coupon,  the  sum  to  be  charged  of  course  to  the  cus- 
tomer's account.  Each  merchant  who  participated  added  10  percent 
to  the  total  of  his  returned  coupons  as  his  contribution  to  the  Bureau. 
In  this  way  a  substantial  amount  was  secured  for  new  clothing  and 
household  supplies.  The  scheme  had  the  added  merit  of  making  it 
possible  for  the  clients  to  do  their  own  shopping  within  the  order 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Bureau. 

Training  Cut  to  Fit 

RELIEF  agenciesr,in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  are  pluming  themselves  on 
their  forethought  in  having  fortified  their  staffs  with  inten- 
i  Jive,  training.in  advance  of  the  long  pull  of  the  winter.  Elmira,  like 
•  most  cities,  had  recruited  a  good  many  willing  but  inexperienced 
i  workers.  The  local  press  was  challenging  the  necessity  for  paid 
workers  to  hand  out  grocery  orders.  To  prepare  for  a  more  discrimi- 
nating job  this  winter  the  Community  Chest  and  the  relief  organ- 
'  izations,  public  and  private,  cheered  on  by  the  regional  director  of 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  arranged  in  the  late 
summer  a  six  weeks'  extension  course  in  case  work  of  professional 


level  with  Elsie  Voorhis  Jones,  assistant  professor  of  case  work  at  the 
School  of  Social  Administration  of  Ohio  University,  as  instructor. 
The  class  of  twenty-six  met  every  morning  for  six  weeks  from  eight 
o'clock  to  ten  before  beginning  the  day's  work.  Those  from  city  and 
county  departments  had  to  make  up  time  lost  from  the  job.  The 
whole  course  was  closely  geared  into  the  experience  of  the  group 
and  fitted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  community.  The  training  plan 
also  included  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  for  volunteers  handpicked 
for  their  background  and  capacity. 

The  Elmira  experiment  had  such  immediate  and  practical  results 
for  the  workers  and  in  the  community  that  it  raises,  Miss  Jones 
believes,  real  questions  for  schools  of  social  work: 

Do  not  the  schools  now  have  an  opportunity  and  responsibility  to 
relate  their  teaching  more  intimately  to  the  thinking  of  those  in  com- 
munities who  hold  the  purse-strings  and  determine  policies,  particularly 
in  a  time  like  this  when  numbers  of  untrained  people  are  being  added 
to  the  paid  staff?  Why  should  not  the  school  offer  more  summer  courses 
to  people  on  the  job?  In  fact,  why  should  not  the  schools  go  to  the 
communities  through  extension  courses  run  all  the  year  'round? 

Federations'  Common  Purposes 

PRESSURE  of  the  times  has  brought  forth  a  new  organization, 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds, 
the  potential  usefulness  of  which  has  long  been  foreseen  by  thought- 
ful Jewish  leaders.  Representatives,  lay  and  professional,  from  fed- 
erations and  funds  in  nineteen  cities  came  together  in  Cleveland 
recently  and  effected  an  organization  which  will  afford  a  common 
ground  for  considering  present  problems  and  a  common  front  for 
the  future.  The  purpose  of  the  new  Council,  says  its  constitution, 
is  "to  develop  standards  and  principles  of  effective  community 
organization  and  inter-community  relationships  in  extra-local  ac- 
tivities." Between  meetings  of  its  General  Assembly,  made  up  of  at 
least  two  representatives  of  each  member  agency  one  of  whom  must 
be  a  member  of  its  governing  board,  the  Council  will  function 
through  an  executive  committee  of  twenty-one.  The  first  commit- 
tee numbers  twelve  lay  and  nine  professional  workers.  Officers  are: 
President,  William  J.  Shroder,  Cincinnati;  vice-presidents,  Ed- 
ward M.  Baker,  Cleveland  and  Solomon  Lowenstein,  New  York; 
secretary,  Irvin  Bettman,  St.  Louis;  treasurer,  Eugene  Warner, 
Buffalo;  executive  director  (part-time)  George  W.  Rabinoff,  New 
York. 

The  Council  through  sub-committees  has  embarked  on  the  study 
of  four  urgent  and  fundamental  problems,  reports  on  which  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  ready  in  February.  They  are: 

The  problems  of  raising  funds  for  Jewish  social  work,  budgeting 
Jewish  activities  and  federation  relationships  to  community  chests, 
united  funds,  etc. 

The  program  of  Jewish  social  work  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
public  welfare  activities. 

The  relationships  of  Jewish  cultural  and  educational  activities  to  the 
general  programs  of  Jewish  federations. 

The  responsibility  of  Jewish  federations  for  the  financing  of  na- 
tional and  international  Jewish  organizations. 

Students  Count  the  Cost 

A^TER  averaging  the  expense  accounts  of  thirty-three  students 
and  joint  fellows,  accounts  meticulously  kept  over  a  period  of 
months,  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  have  concluded  that,  tuition  aside,  a  student 
can  get  by  in  New  York  for  the  essentials  of  room,  meals,  carfare 
and  health  care  on  $60  to  $70  a  month.  By  adding  in  the  item  of 
clothing  where  expenditures  vary  widely,  the  item  of  advancement 
under  which  budgeteers  blithely  lump  recreation,  gifts,  reading 
matter  and  what-not,  and  the  imponderable  and  convenient  item 
of  miscellaneous,  the  average  expenditure  is  raised  to  $95.44  a 
month.  To  this  the  student  must  of  course  add  his  tuition  fee. 

The  most  expensive  style  of  student  living  is  in  clubs  where  a 
room  and  two  meals  a  day  sets  back  the  budget  $58  a  month.  The 
cheapest  is  in  furnished  rooms  with  cooking  privileges  which  after 
all  costs  only  $l  1.89  less.  Students  who  can  afford  to  do  so  choose  a 
club  for  its  obvious  advantages  of  comfort,  companionship  and 
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recreational  opportunities.  Bcnveen  these  two  extremes  are  the  cost 
of  living  in  settlements,  in  apartments  shared  with  others  and  in 
furnished  rooms  with  all  meals  taken  in  restaurants.  There  are 
enough  students  living  in  all  these  way*  to  give  significance  to  the 
average  cost  figures. 

Lunch  money  averaged  for  the  group  $9.11  a  month,  carfare 
;j  and  health  care  $2.20.  Clothing  and  such  items  as  recrca- 
:ioa  and  books  are  too  dependent  on  the  personal  equation  to  make 
the  record  very  conclusive.  Some  students  for  instance  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  libraries  for  necessary  boob  wh'ile  others  can  and 
do  afford  the  indulgence  of  owning  their  own.  Some  students  spend 
relatively  large  sums  on  recreation  while  others  take  their  recreation 
where  they  find  it  with  little  expenditure  involved.  In  any  case  the 
social-work  student  pointing  toward  the  New  York  School  now 
knows  what  it  must  cost.  What  it  may  cost  is  still  up  to  him. 

New  Times,  New  Duties 

THE  St.  Louis  plan  of  organization  for  relief,  which  teeb  to 
spread  the  responsibility  of  administration  over  as  many  agen- 
cies as  possible,  has  brought  new  duties  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
Herschel  Alt,  general  secretary.  At  the  request  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee  on  Relief  and  Employment  the  Society  has  established 
a  new  unit  for  the  care  of  motherless  children  in  their  own  homes 
with  the  committee  supplying  funds  for  sen-ice  and  relief.  Mother- 
less children  have  hitherto  been  referred  to  the  society  chiefly  for 
placement.  It  has  not  itself  administered  relief  in  the  homes.  But 
;he  times  have  brought  new  factors  into  the  situation.  Fathers,  un- 
employed at  the  mother's  death  are  reluctant  to  break  up  their  homes 
wht.  --mselves  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  care  for  the 

children.  Under  the  new  plan  widowers'  families  will  be  referred 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  lenrke  they  require.  Direct 
applications  by  widowers  will  also  be  accepted  until  the  case  load 
:hes  two  hundred. 


IN  GEORGIA  eight  times  as  many  children  were  housed  in  alms- 
houses  during  1 93 1  as  in  the  previous  year  because  of  shortage  of 
county  funds  to  care  for  children  in  their  own  homes. 


COMMUNITY  chests  of  Texas  have  organized  a  state  association 
:he  immediate  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  governor  in 
dealing  with  the  whole  matter  of  relief  funds  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation. 


THE  American  Legion,  at  its  recent  National  convention,  made  a 
strong  pronouncement  for  higher  standards  of  training  and  equip- 
ment for  workers  in  institutions  for  children  and  pledged  the 
support  of  its  child  welfare-  and  legislative  committees  to  promote 
necessary  legislation. 


A  STUDY  of  old-age  retirement  provisions  and  practices  in  sixty 
.strial  establishments  in  Omaha  employing  some  IO,OOO  per- 
sons has  recently  been  completed  by  T.  Earl  Snllenger,  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  Municipal  L  .  Conclusions  definitely  indi- 

cate industry's  inability  to  handle  a  growing  problem. 


THE  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  Lincoln  Building,  New  York,  offers 
suggestion  for  "a  rational  constructive  fact"  by  which  a  family  of 
may  live  adequately  and  well  during  Golden  Rule  week  for 
58.88  while  sharing  its  substance  with  others  who  have  lest.  A 
menu  for  each  meal  is  accompanied  by  a  case  story  of  an  "unseen 


THE  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  factors  in  delinquency  with  special  reference  to  educational 
background  of  750  boys  in  the  St.  Charles  School,  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  from  Cook  County.  A  study  of  the  after-career  of  600 
boys  admitted  to  this  school  prior  to  1926  yielded  the  discouraging 
conclusion  that  more  than  half  of  them  could  not,  by  any  reasonable 
measure,  be  counted  anything  but  failures. 


AT  TT 
JL-/  JL 

Quality  of  Care  in  a  Clinic 

TO  WEIGH  the  pros  and  cons  of  medical  care  in  a  pay  clinic 
was  the  aim  of  a  study  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Clinics 
recently  completed  by  Dr.  Emmet  B.  Bay,  associate  clinic  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  study  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  with  the  approval 
of  the  University.  Dr.  Bay  concludes  that  the  patient  who  goes  to  a 
private  physician  may  meet  unfavorable  conditions:  the  doctor  may 
lack  adequate  training  or  experience  or  laboratory  facilities,  or  con- 
nection with  a  hospital  equipped  to  give  care  which  the  patient 
requires;  the  patient  may  lack  means  to  pay  for  needed  laboratory 
services  at  commercial  rates  or  for  consultations  at  private-office 
rates.  The  patient  who  goes  to  a  clinic,  on  the  other  hand,  may  en- 
counter changes  of  physicians  on  a  rotating  staff,  distasteful  ele- 
ments of  charity,  long  periods  of  waiting  during  office  hours, 
inadequate  record-keeping,  a  change  of  a  physician  if  he  must  go  to 
a  hospital,  lack  of  supervision  of  younger  physicians  by  experienced 
men.  By  no  means  all  of  these  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  all  private 
physicians  or  all  clinks,  but  they  were  likely  to  be  found  in  the  ex- 
perience of  people  with  chronic  or  obscure  diseases  who  turn  up 
frequently  in  clinics  and  teaching  institutions,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  There,  Dr.  Bay  found,  records  showed  "a  high 
general  level"  and  a  quality  of  medical  service  which  should  satisfy 
leaders.  Copies  of  the  report,  discussing  clinic  problems  and  policies, 
may  be  obtained  on  request  from  The  Julias  Rosenwald  Fund,  4901 
Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Chronic  Disease  in  New  Jersey 

MORE  than  twenty  thousand  persons  in  New  Jersey  are 
chronically  ill,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  prepared  by  Dr.  Emil  Frankel  and  Dr. 
Ellen  C.  Potter.  About  a  third  of  them  are  under  the  care  of  wel- 
fare agencies.  Of  a  group  of  2187  chronic  patients  studied  inten- 
sively, more  than  half  had  been  under  the  care  of  health  and  social 
agencies  for  more  than  a  year;  37  percent  had  been  under  care  for 
from  one  to  five  years,  and  about  14  percent  for  more  than  five 
years.  Less  than  half  were  receiving  adequate  care.  Chronic  illness 
is  a  disastrous  burden  to  families  whose  funds  are  exhausted  by  the 
prolonged  strain  and  to  the  social  agencies  who  must  carry  those 
patients  for  years.  Not  all  of  the  chronic  patients  were  old:  5.5  per- 
cent were  under  1 6,  and  12  percent  from  1 6  to  39  years  of  age. 
The  report  points  out  that  care  may  be  given  in  a  number  of  ways: 
in  the  patient's  home,  with  public  funds  when  necessary  and 
community  nursing  service;  in  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  for 
chronic  diseases;  and,  with  better  medical  and  nursing  service  than 
at  present  available,  in  welfare  houses  or  almshouses  and  homes  for 
the  aged.  Social  and  economic  problems  of  chronic  illness  are  be- 
coming increasingly  important  with  shifts  in  the  age  ranges  of  the 
population.  In  1880  about  21  percent  of  all  deaths  in  New  Jersey 
were  among  people  60  years  and  over,  and  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
deaths  were  among  children  under  five.  In  1930  deaths  of  young 
children  happily  constituted  only  1 2  percent  of  the  total;  but  those 
among  persons  over  60,  many  of  them  representing  death  after 
lingering  illness  from  the  chronic  diseases  of  later  life,  represented 
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44  percent  of  all  deaths  in  the  state,  or  more  than  twice  the  per- 
centage obtaining  a  half  century  earlier. 


culosis,  and  38  with  skin  diseases.  Rejection  was  made  only  in 
cases  in  which  the  disease  was  in  a  communicable  stage. 


Education  for  Mental  Nursing  Hard  Times  and  Undernourishment 


WITH  the  start  of  1933  Ontario  Hospital  at  Whitby,  Ontario, 
Canada,  regularly  establishes  a  postgraduate  course  in  psy- 
chiatric nursing  and  mental  hygiene  which  has  proved  a  successful 
experiment  during  the  current  year.  The  curriculum,  covering  a 
year,  gives  nine  months'  practical  experience  in  nursing  mental 
patients  in  hospital  and  clinic,  with  visits  to  outside  institutions, 
courts,  settlements,  and  the  like.  Lecture  courses  and  special  in- 
struction consider  such  topics  as  psychology,  psychiatry,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  parent  education  and  child  guidance  and  public- 
health  nursing,  supplemented  by  ward  clinics,  staff  conferences  and 
seminars.  Applications  are  limited  to  thirty  graduates  of  approved 
hospitals,  registered  in  Ontario;  graduates,  qualified  to  serve  in 
mental  hospitals  and  clinics  and  public-health  nursing  associations, 
receive  a  diploma  from  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  province, 
under  which  Ontario  Hospital  operates.  A  number  of  weeks  ago 
there  already  were  three  times  as  many  applicants  as  could  be 
received. 

Keep  Infection  Out  of  the  Kitchen 

FOR  the  past  two  years  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  required  medi- 
cal examination  of  domestic  servants,  supplementing  the  ex- 
aminations required  for  many  years  previously  of  all  persons  en- 
gaged as  food  handlers  in  public  places.  "The  domestic  servant," 
says  Dr.  Charles  V.  Craster,  health  officer  of  Newark,  "by  the 
nature  of  his  or  her  employment  was  considered  to  be  even  more 
directly  in  contact  with  the  family  circle  of  the  individual  house- 
holder than  the  restaurant  food  handler."  A  certificate  is  required 
from  a  duly  licensed  physician,  declaring  that  the  holder  is  free 
from  tuberculosis  and  any  other  contagious  or  communicable  disease 
or  examination  may  be  had  free  at  the  health  department  clinic. 
After  examination,  the  successful  applicant  receives  a  card,  which 
bears  his  or  her  photograph.  When  an  applicant  is  rejected  the 
physician  notifies  the  sanitary  division,  which  in  turn  informs  em- 
ployer and  employe  in  writing.  The  cause  for  rejection  is  not  given 
to  the  employer.  During  fifteen  months  ending  in  April  1932,  6000 
persons  were  examined,  all  but  712  at  the  department's  clinics. 
Among  the  applicants  vyere  80  persons  with  syphilis,  3 1  with  tuber- 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
ON  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  edited  by  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  M.D. 
1643  pp.  Price  $5  of  the  International  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Cross-section  of  world  facts  and  opinions  on  mental  hygiene 
as  presented  at  the  First  International  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  May,  1929. 

CANCER:  THEN  AND  NOW.  New  York  City  Cancer  Committee,  34 
E.  75  St.,  New  York,  80  pp.  price  $1. 

Reproduction  of  the  Committee's  pictorial  exhibits,  with  ex- 
planatory texts.  The  cancer  story  told  vividly. 

MEDICAL  ADVERTISING,  by  Mary  Ross  and  Michael  M.  Davis. 
The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  4901  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago.  On  request. 

Facts  and  implications  of  a  preliminary  review. 

STANDARDS  FOR  CHILD  HEALTH  STATIONS.  The  Children's 
Welfare  Federation,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  25  cents. 

Prepared  by  a  committee  including  1 3  pediatricians  and  44 
health  and  social  agencies  in  New  York  City. 

GROWING  UP  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY,  by  Emily  V.  Clapp. 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Social  Hygiene,  1150  Little  Bldg.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  price  20  cents  a  single  copy,  $4  for  25  copies,  $12  per  100. 
Free  within  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

A  pamphlet  on  sex  hygiene  for  use  by  parents,  teachers,  voca- 
tional counselors,  the  clergy  and  young  people,  selected  by 
five  eminent  judges  in  an  open  competition. 

PLANNING  MEALS.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  On  request. 

Wise  use  of  food  money  for  those  who  must  economize. 


THOUGH  the  general  statistics  of  death  and  illness  for  the 
country  at  large  continue  brighter  in  1932  than  ever  before, 
evidence  of  the  pinch  of  hard  times  is  popping  up  at  scattered  points 
on  the  public-health  front.  This  year's  physical  examination  of 
New  York  City  school  children  rated  20.5  percent  as  undernour- 
ished, an  increase  of  3  percent  over  1931  and  more  than  7  percent 
more  than  the  figure  for  1929.  "Increase  in  malnutrition  seems  to 
be  caused  by  improper  and  probably  also  insufficient  food  and  can 
be  attributed  directly  to  unemployment,"  said  Dr.  Charles  Bolduan, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education.  Recent  experiences 
at  the  tuberculosis  clinics  of  the  Westchester  County  (New  York) 
Department  of  Health  have  resulted  in  a  sharp  change  in  policy. 
Formerly  patients  with  arrested  tuberculosis  have  been  re-examined 
at  intervals  of  several  months;  now  it  is  planned  to  shorten  the  in- 
terval to  one  month.  Many  of  these  former  patients  are  out  of 
work  or  are  members  of  families  whose  incomes  have  been  cut 
down ;  breakdowns  are  reported  because  of  lack  of  the  right  food  or 
overstrain  in  trying  to  supplement  family  income.  "Tuberculosis 
cannot  be  conquered  when  it  is  allied  with  undernutrition,"  the 
Department  concludes. 

A  New  Feather  in  Evanston's  Cap 

T^VANSTON,  Illinois,  which  won  first  place  among  cities  of  its 
•*— '  size  for  its  public-health  service  in  the  last  annual  contest 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  re- 
cently opened  a  clinic  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  chil- 
dren of  known  syphilitic  parentage,  supplementing  its  clinic  for 
adults  with  syphilis.  Much  syphilitic  infection  is  congenital.  Often 
it  is  without  symptoms  in  infancy  and  childhood  and  can  be  dis- 
covered only  by  laboratory  tests.  The  new  clinic  aims  to  prevent  the 
later  development  of  the  disease  among  these  children  both  for 
their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  This  addition,  the  Illinois  State  Health  Department  be- 
lieves, "probably  gives  to  Evanston  a  social-hygiene  service  superior 
to  that  in  any  other  community  of  Illinois  and  the  equal  of  that  to 
be  found  in  any  city  of  the  United  States." 


A  definite  increase  of  mental  disturbances  among  unemployed 
women  is  reported  by  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  City,  which  finds  that  1 8  percent  of  the 
women  applying  to  the  Central  Registration  Bureau  for  the  Home- 
less are  suffering  from  mental  and  nervous  disorders. 


CHRISTMAS  and  New  Year's  presents  may  solve  themselves  as  the 
calendar  of  quotations  offered  this  year  by  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education,  450  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Price  $i 
per  single  copy,  75  cents  a  copy  for  fifty  or  more.  Quotations  from 
new  and  old  philosophers  and  educators  and  a  cover  painting  by  H. 
Willard  Ortlip.  The  League  also  offers  Christmas  cards  especially 
designed  for  use  by  nurses,  50  cents  for  6  cards  and  envelopes. 


IN  London  white  walking  sticks  are  coming  into  common  use  by 
blind  people,  warning  drivers  of  the  special  helplessness  of  the  per- 
son who  carries  them,  according  to  the  British  correspondent  of 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


THE  National  Health  Council  broadcasts  the  warning  that  in  193  I 
IIO  hospitals  closed  their  doors  while  other  hospitals  are  consider- 
ing that  move  for  lack  of  money.  Many  others  have  had  to  close 
numbers  of  wards  and  private  rooms.  At  the  present  time  private 
hospitals  are  giving  30  percent  of  their  services  to  patients  who  can- 
not pay,  while  earnings  have  fallen  off  from  I  5  to  20  percent.  New 
York  City  private  hospitals,  according  to  the  United  Hospital 
Fund,  reported  two  million  more  clinic  visits  in  1931  than  in  1928 
and  an  equal  number  of  additional  days  of  bed-care.  The  municipal 
hospitals,  which  averaged  75  percent  occupancy  in  1928,  reported 
an  average  bed  occupancy  of  10 1  percent  in  1931. 
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Baltimore  on  Insurance 

ONCE  again  Baltimore'*  Municipal  Commission  on  Employ- 
ment Stabilization  has  put  in  its  debt  not  only  Maryland  but 
all  states  trying  to  deal  constructively  with  unemployment.  In  a 
pamphlet  on  Unemployment  Insurance,  the  Commission  summa- 
rizes employment  trends,  analyzes  causes  of  unemployment,  and 
considers  the  place  insurance  should  hold  in  any  effective  program 
for  reducing  unemployment  and  for  softening  its  heaviest  burdens. 
The  commission  puts  forward  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory insurance,  and  holds  that 

there  is  one  compelling  reason  for  requiring  equal  contributions  from 
both  employer  and  employe,  namely,  the  fund  thus  built  up  can  pay 
larger  benefits,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  one  to  which  only  one 
party  contributes.  It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  question  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, but  a  practical  matter. 

The  Commission  urges  a  centralized  fund  for  all  industries,  be- 
cause it  means  "economical  use  of  reserves  and  .  .  .  greater  financial 
strength." 

The  authority  administering  unemployment  insurance,  the  Com- 
mission suggests,  would  require  at  least  the  following  powers:  to 
establish  branch  districts  with  a  public  employment  office  in  each 
district;  to  set  up  district  committees;  to  appoint  boards  of  referees 
to  which  appeal  could  be  taken  by  any  worker;  to  obtain  from  em- 
ployers regular  reports  on  payrolls,  hours  of  labor,  dismissals  and 
so  on;  to  increase  the  length  of  the  waiting  period  between  regis- 
tration of  the  unemployed  worker  and  the  beginning  of  benefits,  if 
such  action  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  fund.  The  cost  of  admin- 
istration might  be  apportioned  among  employers  subject  to  the  act, 
on  the  basis  of  their  annual  payrolls,  as  is  the  cost  of  administering 
Workman's  Compensation  in  Maryland. 

The  report  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the  office  of  the 
Commission,  202  Guilford  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Protecting  Women  Workers 

SUMMARIZING  the  methods  used  by  the  various  countries  and 
the  actual  measures  set  up,  the  International  Labor  Office  of- 
fers a  comprehensive  study  of  protective  legislation.  (Women's 
Work  Under  Labor  Law.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston.  Price,  $1.50.)  The  study  divides  protective  legisla- 
tion for  women  into  two  main  categories:  one,  laws  designed  to 
safeguard  health ;  the  second,  and  far  more  complex  type  of  legis- 
lation, aimed  to  improve  the  woman  wage-earner's  general  welfare 
and  her  economic  and  social  position.  In  the  field  of  physical  pro- 
tection, this  survey  indicates  that  legislation  has  already  been  re- 
markably successful.  Further  protection,  however,  is  still  required 
both  in  laws  to  safeguard  child-bearing  women  and  "general  legis- 
lation .  .  .  when  the  physical  welfare  of  workers  of  both  sexes  is  in 
danger."  In  the  second  category,  the  study  concludes  that  "legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  civil  restrictions  on  the  economic  activity  of 
women,  to  open  to  her  careers  formerly  reserved  for  men,  to  guar- 
antee her  equal  representation  of  her  interests  in  all  occupational 
matters  .  .  .  has  conferred  valuable  benefits  on  the  women  workers 
of  the  countries  which  have  passed  them."  Further  experimentation 
with  minimum  wage  laws  and  other  measures  framed  to  prevent 


exploitation  and  with  vocational  guidance  is  urged.  The  study  in- 
cludes analysis  of  measures  passed  by  various  countries,  dealing  with 
the  chief  problems  of  women  workers,  such  as  hours  of  work,  night 
work,  maternity  protection,  dangerous  occupations,  representation 
on  bodies  dealing  with  labor  questions  and  so  on.  The  appendix 
gives  a  list  of  the  chief  legislative  texts  relating  to  the  employment 
of  women. 

Negro  Women  in  Hard  Times 

\X7'HAT  i'  happening  to  Negro  women  workers  in  the  depres- 
'  *  sion  is  summarized  by  Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Women's  Bureau,  writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  American  Fed- 
erationist.  Unemployment  figures  of  the  National  Urban  League 
show  the  community  problem  created  by  this  group,  traditionally 
"the  last  hired,  the  first  fired,"  and  now  appealing  in  large  num- 
bers for  relief.  Because  of  the  depression,  white  workers  are  under- 
bidding colored  workers  in  several  fields  where  Negroes  have  hith- 
erto held  a  large  proportion  of  the  jobs.  Thus  Miss  Anderson  quotes 
a  report  from  one  New  Jersey  community: 

Wages  have  dropped  and  some  household  employers  who  used  to 
hire  colored  women  are  now  giving  this  employment  to  whites  who 
are  reported  to  offer  their  services  at  lower  wages  in  order  to  secure 
employment. 

Miss  Anderson  suggests  that  prejudice  rather  than  relative  skill 
or  training  is  responsible  for  the  special  difficulties  of  Negro  women 
workers,  and  points  out  that  this  is  a  barrier  which  is  "broken  down 
slowly."  From  a  long-range  view,  however,  she  feels  that  because  of 
the  outstanding  success  of  a  few  Negro  women  and  "the  lowering 
of  bars  in  certain  occupations  here  and  there,"  the  outlook  is  "not 
so  drab  and  depressing  as  a  survey  of  present-day  conditions  might 
lead  a  short-sighted  observer  to  believe." 

Keeping  Clean  on  the  Job 

THAT  industrial  employes  are  genuinely  interested  in  health 
and  personal  cleanliness,  and  that  the  health  and  safety  move- 
ment is  not  "forced"  by  management  is  shown  by  a  recent  experi- 
ment at  the  Kearney  Works  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  and 


New  and  Useful 


WORLD  ECONOMIC  SURVEY,  1931-2.  Economic  Intelligence 
Service,  League  of  Nations.  Geneva.  Available  through  Ike  World 
Peace  Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston. 

AN  analysis  of  the  elements  of  instability  in  the  postwar  situ- 
ation, and  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  developments  of  the 
world  depression  to  the  middle  of  July  1932. 

BRITISH  EXPERIENCE  WITH  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUR- 
ANCE. Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  .Y.u>  York. 

THIS  second  part  of  the  summary  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Unemployment  Insurance  covers  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  British  unemployment  problem. 

DEMOCRATIC  INFLUENCES  IN  INDUSTRY.  Industrial  Experi- 
menters, Associated.  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Price,  single 
copies,  $1. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  first  annual  conference  of  a  group  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in  industrial  cooperation. 
The  pamphlet  includes  papers  on  the  theory  of  employer- 
employe  joint  ownership,  control  and  management  in  indus- 
try, and  accounts  of  going  experiments  along  these  lines. 

WOMEN  OFFICE  WORKERS  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  Bulletin  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  No.  96.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

THE  Women's  Bureau  is  making  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
age,  marital  status,  education  and  training,  occupation,  rate 
of  pay,  trend  of  employment,  mechanization  and  so  on  for 
clerical  workers,  the  third  largest  group  of  women  wage- 
earners.  This  preliminary  report  summarizes  part  of  the  data 
obtained  in  one  large  industrial  city. 
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reported  by  Reuben  C.  Ball  in  Cleanliness  Journal.  Four  display 
boards  were  set  up  at  strategic  points  in  the  plant,  each  with  a  sign 
asking,  "Have  You  Read  These?"  To  each  board  were  fastened 
twenty-four  booklets  in  such  a  way  that  each  could  be  glanced 
through.  They  covered  such  subjects  as  child  care,  first  aid,  teeth, 
home  care  of  communicable  disease.  Below  the  display  it  was  ex- 
plained that  the  booklets  could  be  obtained  free  by  filling  out  and 
checking  the  request  list.  On  bulletin  boards  throughout  the  plant, 
225  planographed  copies  of  the  display  were  also  placed.  "The 
total  distribution  of  14,005  booklets  to  1361  different  employes 
who  had  specifically  requested  them  proves  a  gratifying  interest  in 
health  subjects." 

The  report  adds  that  at  the  Kearney  Works  operators  on  dusty 
processes  which  offer  a  health  hazard  are  under  rigid  cleanliness 
rules,  including  a  daily  shower  and  complete  changes  of  clothing 
on  company  time.  The  company  provides  towels,  fresh  underwear 
and  separate  lockers  for  working  and  for  street  clothes.  Rules  for 
other  divisions  vary  but  all  workers  have  ready  access  to  wash-basins 
with  hot  and  cold  water  and  liquid  soap. 

Pennsylvania's  Young  Miners 

HAZARDS  faced  by  boy  workers  in  the  cqal-mining  industry 
and  how  they  may  be  reduced  are  described  in  a  recent  report 
of  a  study  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry.  The  percentage  of  young  workers  hurt  in  the  soft- 
coal  industry  was  found  to  be  twice  as  large  as  in  anthracite,  where 
for  some  years  no  boys  have  been  employed  on  the  more  dangerous 
types  of  work. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  in  1930  among  the  5287  boys 
under  eighteen  working  in  or  about  coal  mines  in  the  state  was  739. 
This  means  that  about  one  in  seven  of  these  young  wage-earners 
was  injured.  Six  of  the  injured  boys  were  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Just  over  half  the  boys  were  working  underground,  but  they 
suffered  three  fourths  of  the  accidents.  Car-handling,  inside  and 
outside  the  mine,  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest  hazard.  Most  of  the 
boys  outside  the  mines  are  breaker  boys,  who  separate  the  slate  from 
the  coal.  This  work  involves  as  little  risk  as  any  mine  operation  and 
is  still  permitted  for  boys  of  fourteen  years.  In  spite  of  its  compara- 
tive safety,  "the  constant  bending  and  stretching  and  the  dust- 
laden  atmosphere  . .  .  make  it  a  trying  job."  A  letter  from  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children,  supplementing  the  report, 
states  that  while  quite  a  number  of  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old 
boys  were  found  picking  slate  or  doing  odd  jobs,  the  trend  is  dis- 
tinctly away  from  the  employment  of  these  younger  workers. 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  the  State  Industrial  Board  has  issued 
rulings  prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors  under  eighteen  years 
in  car-handling  and  in  a  number  of  other  especially  hazardous  types 
of  work  both  inside  and  outside  the  mines. 


Well,  Why  Not? 


TN  THE  welter  of  plans  and  proposals  for  "ending  the  depres- 
-  sion"  and  "abolishing  unemployment,"  there  comes  to  The 
Survey  from  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  a  plan  that  stands  by  itself  for 
its  brevity,  its  simplicity  and  its  daring.  It  is  put  forward  by  two 
sisters,  Mary  and  Mildred  Hicks,  one  of  them  a  teacher,  the  other 
a  homemaker.  We  shall  leave  experts  to  point  out  why  their  plan 
could  never  be  enacted  into  law  and  why  it  wouldn't  work  if  it 
were.  Its  provisions  are  well  worth  recording  here.  It  is  called  the 
"Five-Day  Plan,"  because  "Congress  could  make  it  a  law  in  five 
days."  It  has  three  parts:  a  100  percent  tax  on  incomes  above 
$50,000;  a  IOO  percent  tax  on  inheritances  above  $100,000  to 
each  dependent;  the  use  of  these  taxes  for  social  insurance,  public 
works  and  education.  The  sisters  present  their  plan  on  a  one-page 
leaflet,  tens  of  thousands  of  which  have  been  distributed  since  they 
drew  up  the  scheme,  late  in  1931.  On  their  leaflet,  the  Misses 
Hicks  point  out  that  what  they  propose  is  "as  brief  in  outline  and 
swift  in  action  as  violent  revolution — yet  it  is  as  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  as  the  Ten  Commandments."  They  add,  "We  don't  need 
a  five-year  production  plan — we  need  a  five-day  distribution  plan." 


Good  Adventure 

BROOKLYN  MUSEUM  is  cooperating  with  the  Crime  Pre- 
-L*  vention  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Police  Department  in  a 
program  designed  "to  prevent  crime  by  never  letting  it  get  started." 
An  experimental  series  of  lectures  and  gallery  tours  has  been  planned 
for  small  groups  of  potential  young  delinquents,  who  have  been  re- 
ported as  "behavior  problems"  by  the  schools.  The  new  plan  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  bureau  which  turned  to  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  Museum  when  it  found  itself  "faced  with 
the  problem  of  having  to  provide  for  these  unadjusted  children 
suitable  recreational  and  educational  opportunities  outside  the  school 
curriculum."  The  new  plan,  which  Herbert  J.  Spinden,  director 
of  the  educational  department,  regards  as  "a  mere  extension  of 
other  work  with  school  children,"  provides  for  small  groups  at  three 
age  levels  between  nine  and  eighteen  years.  The  youngest  group 
will  be  shown  the  natural  history  exhibits,  the  Indian  and  Egyptian 
collections  and  the  animals.  The  next  group  will  visit  the  Oriental, 
medieval  and  American  rooms.  The  oldest  girls  will  study  costume, 
silver  and  furniture,  while  the  oldest  boys  will  study  architecture 
and  the  tools  of  various  nations  and  ages.  This  new  museum  project, 
as  Dr.  Spinden  sees  it,  "is  designed  to  keep  problem  children  out  of 
dangerous  mischief  by  providing  them  with  wholesome  enthusi- 
asms." He  writes  us  further: 

Children  growing  up  in  the  denatured  surroundings  of  a  great  city 
need  a  diet  of  romance,  an  escape  from  materialistic  environment 
which  will  produce  a  kind  of  spiritual  starvation  if  left  uncorrected. 
Future  citizens  are  in  the  making-,  and  if  loyalties  and  wide  sympathies 
are  not  established  in  youth,  they  probably  never  will  be  established. 
This  is  true  as  regards  city  children  in  a  happy  setting,  and  it  is  even 
more  true  as  regards  children  whose  social  life  is  a  barren  waste. 

If  the  experimental  program  gains  the  interest  of  the  children 
for  whom  it  is  planned,  the  museum  will  extend  its  scheme  of  spe- 
cial instruction  for  young  delinquents. 

Staggered  School  Work 

TN  MOST  industrial  schools,  half  the  students'  time  is  given  to 
•*•  technical  training,  half  to  non-vocational  work.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  punctuate  the  day  with  this  academic  work,  so  that  students 
rush  from  trade-training  to  English,  back  to  trade,  off  to  physical 
education  with  the  day  divided  into  small  units.  The  Manhattan 
Industrial  High  School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City  is  experiment- 
ing with  a  "stagger"  scheme  which  concentrates  trade  training  and 
directly  related  study  in  two  weeks,  purely  academic  work  in  one 
week  out  of  each  three  weeks  of  the  school  year.  This  gives  the  girl 
long,  uninterrupted  hours  for  the  trade  she  is  learning,  without 
being  called  on  to  give  attention  to  some  important  but  unrelated 
matter  after  an  all-too-short  hour  spent  over  the  intricacies  of 
pattern-drafting  or  sewing  or  baking  bread.  The  school  reports  that 
this  plan  which  lengthens  periods  and  minimizes  interruptions 
makes  actual  teaching  more  effective. 

The  tone  of  the  school  has  changed  almost  beyond  recognition.  Al- 
though Manhattan  has  always  been  a  place  of  business  where  girls 
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entered  at  the  appointed  hour,  donned  smocks  and  set  to  work,  it  was 
still  a  school  when  the  changing-  of  classes  began  and  the  usual  hubbub 
prevailed.  All  that  is  gone.  Now  there  is  an  enduring  quiet,  a  real 
application  to  work. 

Training  While  Doing 

INTERESTING  experiment  in  social-work  training  is  being 
worked  out  by  the  three  schools  in  New  York  City — Fordham 
University,  the  Graduate  School  of  Jewish  Social  Work  and  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work — and  the  Home  Relief  Bureau. 
The  plan  is  for  a  series  of  courses  to  be  given  by  each  school  for 
workers  in  the  Home  Relief  Bureau.  For  example,  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  is  offering  a  selected  number  of  supervisors 
of  the  Bureau  a  twelve-weeks'  course,  the  content  of  which  will  be 
directly  related  to  the  home-relief  program.  The  course  will  have 
a  two-hour  evening  session  each  week.  Other  courses  already  out- 
lined are  for  investigators  in  the  Bureau  who  act  as  aids  to  super- 
visors, and  for  investigators  whose  status  does  not  come  under  this 
heading. 

What  Oakland  Found  Out 

AS  THE  basis  for  a  possible  revision  of  the  salary  schedule,  the 
•**•  Department  of  Research  of  the  Oakland,  California,  public 
schools  undertook  a  study  to  determine  whether  present  teachers' 
salaries  are  excessive,  satisfactory  or  inadequate  in  relation  to  current 
living  costs.  The  department  assembled  data  for  90  percent  of  the 
city's  classroom  teachers  on  present  salaries,  marital  status,  home  and 
automobile  ownership,  living  arrangement  and  employment  of 
wives.  The  Heller  Committee  for  Research  in  Economics  of  the 
University  of  California  financed  and  directed  a  budget  study  show- 
ing the  standard  that  can  be  maintained  by  each  of  three  typical 
groups  of  teachers,  as  determined  by  the  research  department's  in- 
quiry: the  married  man  secondary  school  teacher  whose  wife  is  not 
employed,  living  in  a  large  California  city  on  $235  a  month;  the 
single  woman  high  school  teacher  with  one  total  dependent  and  a 
salary  of  $235  a  month;  the  single  woman  elementary  teacher  with 
one  total  dependent  and  a  salary  of  $205.  Detailed  estimates  of  the 
housing,  furniture,  clothing,  health,  recreation,  education  and  in- 
surance expenditures  and  the  savings  possible  in  these  groups  are 
given.  The  study  concludes  that  the  typical  single  woman  high- 
achool  teacher  "is  able  to  live  at  a  comfort-and-savings  standard  suit- 
able to  her  professional  status."  For  the  typical  married  man  second- 
ary teacher  "the  maximum  salary  of  $235  a  month  is  not  adequate." 
The  typical  single  woman  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  "can 
live  at  the  comfort-and-savings  level  of  the  woman  with  $235  a 
month  if  she  foregoes  an  automobile"  (Adequacy  of  Salaries  Paid 
to  Oakland  School  Teachers,  State  Department  of  Education  Bul- 
letin, No.  1 1 ).  While  the  study  applies  primarily  to  conditions  and 
living  standards  of  one  profession  in  a  single  community,  its  view- 
point and  method  are  of  much  wider  importance. 


Salvage 


ILJOW  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  subnormal  children  were  sal- 
•••  -1  vaged  by  a  Baltimore  public  school  is  the  heartening  story 
told  by  Elise  H.  Martens,  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  the 
last  issue  of  School  Life.  Her  article  is  based  on  a  report  made  by 
Dr.  Ruth  E.  Fairbanks  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  a  follow-up  of  a  group  of  children 
originally  studied  in  1914.  Of  the  original  group,  44  had  died, 
moved  away  or  disappeared  by  1930-31.  Of  the  remaining  122, 
50  women  and  72  men,  an  investigation  of  social  status,  work  record, 
economic  status,  home  conditions,  court  record,  church  affiliations 
and  recreation  was  made.  Sixteen  years  ago,  these  people  were  all 
"ungraded"  pupils  of  definitely  subnormal  mentality,  many  of 
them  with  a  bad  family  history.  Many  had  physical  handicaps  and 
iome  had  shown  "delinquency  traits."  According  to  the  follow-up, 
48  of  the  50  girls  and  48  of  the  72  boys  have  married,  and  75  of 
these  96  have  173  children.  Of  the  men,  45  are  self-supporting, 


and  9  other  homes  are  jointly  supported  by  husband  and  wife. 
Thirty  of  the  women  are  supported  by  their  husbands,  and  5  more 
are  contributing  to  the  family  support.  This  makes  89  out  of  122 
who  arc  financially  independent.  Fourteen  other  men  and  9  women 
are  temporarily  on  part  time.  Four  men  and  the  husbands  of  two 
women  have  never  had  steady  jobs.  The  two  unmarried  women 
work,  but  live  with  their  parents.  "This  is  certainly  not  a  picture 
of  destitution  or  social  dependence."  The  group  shows  a  few  ex- 
amples of  instability,  delinquency,  alcoholism,  illegitimacy  and 
prostitution,  but  "their  occurrence  among  these  122  young  people 
have  been  so  much  less  frequent  than  one  might  expect  that  the 
situation  is  noteworthy."  The  good  record  of  these  subnormals,  the 
report  indicates,  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  special  program  worked 
out  for  them  at  the  school  under  the  leadership  of  the  principal  of 
P.  S.  76  and  the  psychiatric  clinic,  and  to  the  community  life  built 
up  around  the  school  and  centering  in  it. 

A  Matter  of  Conscience 

"G^XPELLED  because  they  asked  exemption  from  military  drill 
•1— '  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  religiously  and  conscientiously 
opposed  to  such  training,  two  University  of  Maryland  students 
threaten  to  bring  a  test  case  in  the  courts  unless  they  are  reinstated 
by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Wayne  L.  Lees,  a  sophomore  with  a 
straight  A  standing  in  his  freshman  work,  is  a  Unitarian,  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ennis  H.  Coale,  son  of  a  Maryland 
fanner,  is  a  Methodist  who  has  taken  seriously  the  peace  education 
which  his  church  has  been  pushing  vigorously  for  several  years.  At 
first  it  appeared  that  the  college  authorities  would  exempt  the  boys. 
Then  they  were  indefinitely  suspended,  the  newspapers  being  given 
the  announcement  several  days  before  the  boys  were  notified.  The 
boys  have  retained  a  firm  of  Baltimore  lawyers  to  take  the  case  to 
court  if  they  are  not  reinstated.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
called  for  October  5  was  twice  put  off  and  then  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. 

Meanwhile,  the  Methodist  ministers  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
area  with  a  membership  of  125,  has  unanimously  supported  the  boys 
and  sent  a  committee  to  the  college  authorities  asking  that  they  be 
reinstated  and  the  drill  be  made  optional.  The  state  convention  of 
the  Maryland  League  of  Women  Voters  also  passed  a  resolution 
asking  that  drill  be  made  optional. 


THE  Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work,  the  only  institution  in  this 
country  devoted  to  the  training  of  Negro  social  workers,  has  re- 
cently moved  from  a  down-town  location  to  the  campus  of  Atlanta 
University,  where  it  becomes  a  next-door  neighbor  to  Spelman, 
Morehouse  and  Morris  Brown  colleges  and  the  new  $250,000 
library  serving  all  these  institutions. 


A  New  York  Adult  Education  Council  was  formed  last  month,  to 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  adult  education  activities  and  oppor- 
tunities in  New  York  City.  The  new  venture  has  received  grants 
from  the  Macy  Fund,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York 
Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  August  Heckscher 
has  given  office  space  at  366  Madison  Avenue. 

IN  College  Prolongs  Infancy  (John  Day  Pamphlets  No.  16)  Horace 
M.  Kallen  challenges  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  "false  to  the  students,  false  to  the  social  purpose 
which  nourishes  them,  false  to  the  inward  nature  of  education 
itself." 


A  regional  conference  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association  was 
held  in  New  York  City  last  month,  with  an  exhibit  of  work  done 
in  progressive  schools  of  the  community.  Among  the  conference 
speakers  were  Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers  College, 
Hendrik  W.  Van  Loon,  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  Willard 
Beatty  of  the  Bronxvillc  Public  Schools  and  James  G.  MacDonald 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  Parents  and  teachers  took  part 
in  round-table  discussion. 
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OF  STATE  and  municipal  bond  issues  aggregating  $158,841,- 
300  presented  to  the  voters  for  approval  at  the  November 
election,  nearly  $80,000,000  were  for  relief  purposes.  Complete 
returns  are  not  yet  available  in  some  cases,  but  current  figures  show 
that  while  the  majority  of  improvement  bond  issues  were  de- 
feated, all  the  relief  bonds  were  authorized,  some  of  them  by  over- 
whelming majorities. 

Additional  tax  levies  as  a  means  of  financing  relief  were  also 
submitted  to  the  voters.  These,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the 
same  response  and  were  defeated  in  more  than  half  the  cities  in 
which  they  were  on  the  ballot. 

Three  important  state  issues  were  included  in  the  list.  By  a  4  to  I 
vote,  New  York  voters  approved  a  $30,000,000  bond  issue  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  unemployment  relief  from  November  15,  1932  to 
January  I,  1934,  of  which  $15,000,000  is  to  be  available  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  period.  Of  this  amount,  $12,000,000 
is  to  be  used  for  payment  to  municipalities  of  40  percent  of  ap- 
proved expenditures  for  home  relief  and  work  relief  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $100,000  for  administrative  expenses.  Out  of  the 
remaining  $3,000,000  specific  amounts  are  set  aside  for  state 
improvements,  veterans'  relief  and  for  salaries  of  trained  workers  in 
local  relief  bureaus,  the  remainder  to  be  used  for  direct  grants  to 
municipalities  for  home  relief  and  work  relief  on  such  conditions  as 
the  administration  may  prescribe.  The  bonds  are  to  be  made  pay- 
able in  equal  annual  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  seven 
years  from  date  of  issue. 

New  Jersey  voters  ratified  the  referendum  diverting  $20,000,- 
ooo  from  highways  purposes  into  relief  channels.  As  the  funds  are 
to  be  deducted  from  the  $83,000,000  highway  bond  issue  approved 
in  1930,  $20,000,000  will  be  available  for  relief  purposes  without 
increasing  the  total  of  authorized  New  Jersey  issues.  These  bonds 
will  mature  serially  in  three  to  eight  years  from  date  of  issue. 

The  $20,000,000  bond  issue  approved  by  the  Illinois  voters  does 
not  provide  new  funds  for  emergency  relief  but  is  to  be  used  to 
retire  $18,750,000  tax-anticipation  notes  authorized  last  February 
to  provide  funds  to  carry  on  unemployment  relief  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  This  issue  will  be  retired  by  the  diversion  of  part  of 
the  gasoline  tax  over  a  period  of  twenty  jears. 

Several  municipal  issues  were  also  up  for  approval.  In  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  voters  approved  the  $4,600,000  relief  issue  to  supple- 
ment funds  for  relief  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  These  bonds 
will  not  be  sold  at  once,  but  will  be  released  as  necessity  arises.  The 
funds  will  be  expended  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment through  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Relief  and  Employment. 
The  bonds  will  be  retired  with  revenues  secured  by  tolls  on  vehicles 
using  the  Municipal  Bridge  and  such  tolls  will  continue  only  until 
the  bonds  are  paid  off. 

King  County,  Washington,  approved  two  bond  issues,  one  for 
$2,000,000  for  poor  relief  and  one  for  $1,000,000  to  be  used  to 
refund  county  warrants  already  issued  in  jobless  relief.  Seattle,  its 
principal  city,  acted  favorably  on  a  general  city  issue  of  $1,128  ,OOO 
for  relief  employment  on  arterial  highway  improvements  within 
city  limits. 

Portland,  Oregon,  assured  jobs  for  IOOO  unemployed  men  for  six 
months  by  authorizing  the  $195,000  bond  issue  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  as  its  part  of  a  city-county-state  highway  commis- 
sion contract.  The  labor  will  be  furnished  by  the  Civic  Emergency 
Committee  from  among  the  unemployed.  On  a  county  (Multno- 
mah)  vote  however,  the  voters  refused  to  give  the  county  commis- 
sioners authority  to  levy  an  additional  tax  of  one  and  one-half  mills 
upon  all  taxable  property  to  provide  funds  for  poor  relief. 

Several  Ohio  cities  asked  their  voters  to  provide  relief  funds  by 
approving  additional  tax  levies.  Of  these,  Cuyahoga  County 
(Cleveland)  approved  a  one-mill  levy  which  replaces  a  similar  levy 
now  expiring.  It  will  produce  approximately  $1,400,000  for  relief 
purposes.  By  a  very  close  vote  Toledo  defeated  both  tax  levies  for 
poor  relief.  Both  measures  required  355  percent  vote  for  approval. 
One  was  a  levy  of  one  and  one-half  mills  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the 
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unpaid  bills  for  poor  relief  already  issued,  and  the  other  levy  was 
also  for  one  and  one-half  mills  for  continued  relief.  Dayton  de- 
feated its  proposed  two-mill  levy  for  poor  relief. 

R.  F.  C.  Loans 

UP  TO  November  15,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
had  granted  a  total  of  $66,680,196  in  relief  loans  to  thirty- 
five  states,  of  which  $61,124,861  was  loaned  under  Subsection  C 
which  makes  repayment  the  responsibility  of  the  state  and 
$5>555>335  unl^er  Subsection  E  which  provides  that  loans  can  be 
made  on  the  governor's  recommendation  directly  to  subdivisions  of 
the  state  (counties  and  municipalities),  repayment  to  the  R.  F.  C. 
being  made  by  the  subdivision  affected. 

R.  F.  C.  reports  show  that  during  the  interval  between  October 
16  (the  date  of  our  last  report)  and  November  15,  there  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  funds  loaned  under  Sub- 
section E.  During  this  period  only  2  percent  of  the  total  amount 
was  granted  under  Subsection  E,  while  during  the  period  preced- 
ing, 1 2  percent  of  the  total  was  granted  under  this  Subsection. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  marked  decrease.  The  Ohio  Leg- 
islature at  its  special  session  in  September  passed  an  enabling  act  to 
permit  the  governor  to  borrow  funds  from  the  R.  F.  C.  for  relief 
activities  where  local  resources  had  been  exhausted.  Since  then, 
except  in  one  instance,  the  state  of  Ohio  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  repayment  of  all  relief  loans  to  its  counties  or  cities. 

Detroit,  Michigan,  secured  its  first  R.  F.  C.  loan  of  $1,800,000 
under  Subsection  E,  but  as  additional  relief  funds  were  needed 
almost  immediately  after  securing  the  first  loan,  city  authorities 
appealed  to  the  state  to  apply  for  further  aid  for  Detroit  under 
Subsection  C.  The  governor  was  slow  to  see  the  necessity  of  doing 
this,  but  finally  approved  an  application  for  $3,325>532  on  tn's 
basis.  The  R.  F.  C.  eliminated  certain  items  for  hospitals,  and 
granted  $2,205,400  under  Subsection  C. 

New  Committee  on  Homeless 

THE  Committee  on  the  Care  of  Transients  and  Homeless  has 
been  appointed  by  the  National  Social  Work  Council,  Room 
504,  25  West  43  St.,  New  York  City,  with  Bradley  Buell  as  chair- 
man and  Ella  M.  Weinfurther  as  secretary.  The  membership  of 
fifteen  includes  leading  social-work  executives  and  board  members  in 
some  of  the  agencies  in  this  field.  The  committee  will  collect  and 
make  available  the  experience  in  the  thirty  or  more  cities  which  now 
have  central  registration  for  the  homeless;  and  it  invites  corre- 
spondence from  these  and  other  communities  desiring  better  to  co- 
ordinate their  work  for  these  groups.  A  budget  has  been  assured 
which  will  later  permit  an  additional  staff  member  to  be  assigned 
to  developmental  work  on  state  and  regional  plans. 

Life  Insurance  Adjustment 

HELP  in  the  solution  of  insurance  problems  is  offered  by  the  Life 
Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau,  established  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life,  the  Prudential  and  the  John  Hancock  mutual  life  insurance 
companies.  This  Bureau,  at  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  carries 
on  by  means  of  correspondence  a  national  service  of  advice  and  ad- 
justment of  life  insurance  problems  for  any  relief  family  referred 
to  it  by  social  agencies,  which  is  not,  however,  open  to  individual 
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Community  Action 

This  department  is  an  emergency  information 
serrice  to  public  officials  and  to  members, 
executives  and  supervisors  of  citizens'  com- 
mittees. News  of  interesting  developments  will 
ke  gratefully  received  ky  the  editors,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  fjo  East  22  Street,  New  York 

families  on  their  own  application.  The  Bureau  is  serving  both 
public  and  private  agencies  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
coo:  relief  agency  that  demands  this  sen-ice  may  have  it. 

Social  agencies  submit  on  forms  furnished  by  the  Bureau  accurate 
information  regarding  the  insurance  policies  and  necessary  facts 
about  the  family.  An  individual  study  of  each  case  is  made  by  the 
Bureau,  where  all  the  data  presented  are  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  the  proposed  adjustment.  The  Bureau  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  social  workers  for  the  information  on  which  it  bases 
its  recommendation*. 

The  adjustment  is  usually  made  to  reduce  premiums  and  still 
afford  insurance  protection.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  continue 
protection  on  the  parents  and  on  children  who  are  ill.  The  new 
program  is  worked  out  by  using  the  non-forfeiture  values  of  the 
policies,  namely  paid  up  and  extended  or  continued  insurance;  and 
hanging  endowment  to  whole-life  policies,  since  the  latter 
provide  the  maTtmutn  amount  of  protection  for  the  smallest  outlay. 
When  policies  have  been  in  force  long  enough,  some  cash  return  is 
usually  made  available  to  the  family. 

:  >m  the  Bureau  is  sent  to  the  social  worker  on  a  special 
form  that  enables  her  to  explain  definitely  to  the  family  the  nature 
of  the  adjustment.  When  this  is  accepted,  it  b  sent  to  the  insurance 
company  which  takes  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  complete  the 
changes  agreed  upon. 

The  value  of  these  sen-ices  has  become  apparent  during  the  year 
and  a  half  that  the  Bureau  has  been  operating.  The  family  is  edu- 
cated regarding  life  insurance  and  its  relation  to  the  family  budget, 
.re  the  premium  outlay  was  large,  there  b  some  relief  from 
financial  strain  and  some  cash  refund  for  necessities.  Finally,  the 
adjustment  should  give  that  sense  of  security  that  families  get  from 
the  assurance  that  they  are  after  all  provided  with  their  own  in- 
surance protection. 

Abolition  of  Unemployment 

F  TNDER  this  sweeping  title,  Prof.  Frank  D.  Graham  of  Prince- 
V-'  ton  University  has  published  a  plan  for  a  flexible  system,  ex- 
:ing  or  contracting  according  to  the  state  of  unemployment, 
for  putting  unemployed  industrial  and  agricultural  workers  at  work 
producing  for  each  others'  needs.  Payment  would  be  in  consump- 
tion certificates,  redeemable  in  goods  at  fixed  distribution  points. 
The  certificates  would  decrease  in  value  weekly,  to  encourage  quick 
turnover  and  discourage  hoarding.  Factories  and  management 
would  be  rented,  money  having  to  be  secured  on  a  self-liquidating 
basis  to  provide  for  rentals  and  raw  materials.  (A  review  of  the 
book,  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Princeton  University  Press, 
will  appear  later.) 

The  Commissary  System 

HP  HERE  are  indications  that  the  tide  which  has  been  flowing  so 

•L  strongly  toward  municipal  commissaries  or  food  depots  may 

hare  turned  in  the  direction  of  agreements  with  local  food  dealers 

to  handle  relief  orders  at  wholesale  prices  plus  a  fixed  percentage 

.andling.  Thb  brings  the  cost  considerably  below  retail  prices 

and  yet  obviates  the  undesirable  features  of  interfering  with  local 

trade  and  assembling  relief  recipients  in  a  public  manner  for  the 

distribution  of  food. 

The  dealer-agreement  method  b  being  strongly  urged  on  local 


communities  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrations  of 
Netr  York  and  New  Jersey,  after  experience  with  and  study  of 
community-operation  under  both  systems.  The  American  Red 
Cross  advises  local  chapters  not  to  establish  commissaries. 

Syracuse  was  the  first  city  in  New  York  to  adopt  the  method,  after 
a  delegation  had  gone  from  it  to  study  Topeka's  commissary.  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  similarly  rejected  the  commissary  plan  after  studying 
KenosAa's.  Akron  has  stood  out  against  the  example  of  neighboring 
Ohio  cities  and  established  dealer-agreements.  Salt  Lake  City  dis- 
continued its  commissary  last  spring,  convinced  that  the  ill-effects 
outweighed  the  advantages.  Tidsa,  Oklahoma,  whose  plan  of  feeding 
the  poor  at  a  central  commissary  for  six  cents  a  day  received  wide 
publicity  last  winter,  has  greatly  modified  its  system.  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  b  about  to  close  its  commissary.  The  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  in  Detroit,  under  strong  pressure  to  establish  a  com- 
missary, sought  the  cooperation  last  winter  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  and  on  the  basis  of 
information  they  secured  from  other  cities,  it  was  decided  to  revise 
but  continue  the  method  of  placing  food  orders  through  local 
dealers. 

Most  of  these  developments  are  covered  in  an  article  appearing 
in  The  Family  for  November.  Reprints  of  the  article  may  be  secured 
from  that  magazine  at  122  East  22  Street,  New  York,  or  from  the 
editors  of  thb  department. 

Plans  in  Some  Ohio  Cities 

IN  Ohio  the  family  relief  responsibility  has  always  been  centered 
upon  the  cities,  towns  and  townships.  Communities  like  met- 
ropolitan Cincinnati  have  needed  a  county-wide  basis  of  operations 
but  have  lacked  the  legal  authority  to  place  the  control  in  county 
hands  until  the  state  legislature  granted  it  as  an  emergency  measure 
last  spring.  Since  then,  Hamilton  County,  in  which  Cincinnati  is 
situated,  has  taken  the  main  responsibility  for  relief.  The  shift  in- 
volved no  change  in  personnel  as  the  director  of  the  city  department 
of  welfare  also  held  the  county  post. 

Six  private  agencies,  of  which  the  Associated  Charities  is  the 
largest,  act  as  agents  for  the  public  department  in  the  administration 
of  direct  relief.  About  two  thirds  of  the  families  are  receiving 
direct  relief  in  a  total  of  about  half  of  the  full  relief  expenditures. 
The  other  third  are  on  a  modified  form  of  work  relief,  working 
two  days  a  week  and  receiving  three  dollars  in  cash  and  a  food  order 
worth  two  dollars  at  retail  prices.  In  October  approximately  24,000 
families  were  on  relief.  Expenditures  were  running  close  to  $350,- 
ooo  a  month. 

Food  is  distributed  from  a  central  warehouse  or  commissary,  set 
up  last  April  and  managed  by  the  Public  Welfare  Department.  The 
Associated  Charities  issues  itemized  grocery  orders  for  those  families 
who  are  recipients  of  direct  relief,  which  are  individually  packed 
as  received.  Standard  assortments  are  made  up  for  the  work-relief 
workers.  AD  orders  are  delivered  by  the  central  warehouse  directly 
to  the  homes  of  the  clients,  by  twenty  large  trucks  operating  on  a  flat 
contract  rate  per  delivery.  Food  having  an  estimated  retail  value  of 
over  one  million  dollars  has  been  delivered  since  April  at  a  total 
trucking  cost  of  $21,830. 

Net  savings  of  36J4  percent  under  the  average  retail  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  community  are  claimed  for  the  warehouse,  after  all 
hauling  and  other  charges  have  been  accounted  for. 

For  twenty  years,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  the  advocate  of  private 
administration  of  public-relief  funds,  the  Family  Service  Society 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  being  directed  by  the  same 
executive  and  served  by  the  same  staff  although  preserving  separate 
legal  and  accounting  entities.  Recently  thb  principle  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  part  of  the  operations  of  three  other  Fund  relief 
agencies.  These  agencies  have  been  able  to  service  more  unemploy- 
ment cases  than  they  could  provide  with  relief,  and  an  arrangement 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  city  to  honor  about  half  of  their 
monthly  relief  bills,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  through  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities. 

The  Travelers  Aid  Society  has  discontinued  its  station  service 
and  has  moved  in  with  the  Family  Service  Society  to  handle  tran- 
sient and  non-resident  family  cases.  The  East  Akron  Commi; 
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House  has  given  over  part  of  its  space  and  half-time  of  its  staff  to 
the  Society  so  that  a  much  needed  branch  office  might  be  opened  in 
that  district.  The  Association  for  Colored  Community  Work  has 
assigned  two  of  its  workers  to  the  Society's  staff  to  deal  with  Negro 
clients.  A  Volunteers'  Committee  has  enlisted  nearly  five  hundred 
men  and  women  who,  on  a  rotating  basis,  fill  about  fifty  jobs  both 
in  and  out  of  the  office.  The  largest  number  are  on  motor  service, 
although  others  have  been  assigned  to  typing  and  clerical  work  and 
a  few  are  receiving  training  as  case-work  aides. 

The  Joint  Relief  Committee  for  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  estimates  the  1932  relief  bill  for  that  metropolitan 
district  at  something  under  $14,000,000.  About  $7,500,000  of 
this  will  be  spent  for  family  relief;  $2,310,000  for  child-care; 
$3,290,000  for  medical  and  hospital  care;  the  rest  for  care  of  the 
aged. 

In  1931  the  total  of  these  four  types  of  relief  was  $9,568,640. 
The  probable  1933  needs  have  been  set  at  $18,000,000. 

Large  as  these  figures  are,  the  per  capita  cost  of  family  relief, 
which  is  chiefly  due  to  unemployment,  was  only  $3.42  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1932  as  compared  with  a  maximum  of  $9.46  and  a 
minimum  of  $.70  in  America's  twenty-two  largest  cities,  according 
to  a  Cleveland  study.  Cleveland  occupied  tenth  place  from  the 
bottom  of  this  list  of  per  capita  costs. 

The  Associated  Charities,  which  does  most  of  the  relief  work  in 
the  district  and  represents  the  city  in  discharging  the  greatest  part 
of  the  latter's  relief  obligation,  has  consistently  enlarged  its  staff  as 
the  load  has  increased.  It  now  has  840  paid  workers  (including 
clerical  staff)  and  a  considerable  number  of  volunteers.  Three 
fourths  of  the  paid  staff  are  in  the  Unemployment  Relief  Division, 
more  than  half  of  this  group  being  "aides"  working  under  the  close 
supervision  of  trained  supervisors.  By  limiting  the  caseloads  of 
these  aides  to  well  under  a  hundred  cases  each,  it  has  been  possible 
to  maintain  a  fairly  close  contact  with  families  and  to  individualize 
their  economic  situations  in  the  relief  plan. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  agency's  executives  and  board  that  this 
enlargement  of  staff  and  the  use  of  trained  people  in  all  the  key 
positions  has  resulted  in  a  considerably  greater  saving  in  total  ex- 
penditures than  the  extra  organization  has  cost.  The  most  skillful 
workers  are  used  as  interviewers  on  new  applications. 

Work  relief  continues  to  occupy  a  minor  position  in  the  relief 
structure.  Several  thousand  men  work  in  the  city  parks  each  month 
in  exchange  for  part  of  the  relief  which  they  receive  from  the 
A.  C.  and  there  are  a  number  of  small  projects  of  a  related  nature, 
but  most  of  the  aid  given  is  in  the  form  of  direct  or  outright  relief 
with  no  work  obligations  or  opportunities  attached.  This  is  because 
of  Cleveland's  conviction,  based  on  its  work-relief  experience  of 
1930—3!)  that  it  can  make  its  funds  go  farther  in  home  relief  than 
in  work-relief  wages. 

Relief  in  New  York  City 

'  I  ''HE  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  released  on  October  1 
•*•  a  bulletin  giving  information  on  the  channels  through  which 
relief  funds,  both  from  city  and  state  appropriations  and  from  pri- 
vate gifts,  are  being  expended. 

i.  PUBLIC  FUNDS: 

The  Emergency  Work  and  Relief  Administration  is  the  official 
committee  of  New  York  City  on  public  home  and  work  relief. 

The  City  Home  Relief  Bureau  is  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  which  aids  needy  persons  who  have  lived  two  years 
in  the  state.  This  Bureau  is  now  caring  for  more  than  49,000 
families  and  expended  in  the  first  nine  months  of  its  operation  more 
than  $9,000,000. 

The  City  Work  Bureau  operates  directly  under  the  Emergency 
Work  and  Relief  Administration.  It  has  expended  more  than 
$  1 4,000,000  in  nine  months  to  provide  emergency  work  for  about 
36,000  men  and  women. 

The  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration  is  the 
official  state-wide  relief  organization.  Consistent  with  the  law  and 
its  regulations,  it  reimburses  New  York  and  other  cities  to  the  ex- 
tent of  40  percent  of  their  expenditures  for  work  and  home  relief. 


The  Municipal  Lodging  House  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  provides  food  and  shelter  for  approximately  4000  home- 
less men  and  women  each  night. 

In  addition  to  these  types  of  emergency  relief  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  administers  relief  to  veterans,  to  the  blind  and 
to  aged  persons  in  their  own  homes.  It  also  provides  support  for 
public  charges  in  institutions  and  boarding  homes.  The  Board  of 
Child  Welfare  administers  monthly  allowances  to  mothers  with 
dependent  children. 

For  all  these  permanent  forms  of  relief  the  city  has  expended 
more  than  $24,000,000  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September 
1932. 

2.  PRIVATE  FUNDS: 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  Committee  raised  over 
$  1 9,000,000  during  the  past  year.  Of  this,  $  5,700,000  was  allotted 
to  various  welfare  agencies  for  relief  and  more  than  $11,000,000 
was  used  for  emergency  employment  through  the  Emergency  Work 
Bureau  for  about  44,000  heads  of  families  and  unattached  women. 
Another  fund  will  be  raised  for  the  winter  of  1932—33. 

The  eleven  private  family  welfare  agencies,  together  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army,  have  spent  over  $6,OOO,- 
ooo  since  last  October,  including  the  sums  allotted  by  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Relief  Committee.  Approximately  34,000 
families  are  at  present  under  the  care  of  these  agencies. 

The  Mayor's  Official  Committee  has  spent  $1,700,000  since  last 
October.  This  money  was  contributed  by  city  employes,  exclusive 
of  those  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  distributed  through  the 
police  stations  to  approximately  42,000  families. 

The  School  Relief  Fund,  contributed  by  the  teachers,  provides 
free  lunches,  clothing  and  some  cash  relief,  at  the  teachers'  discre- 
tion, to  school  children.  Approximately  $1,700,000  has  been  spent 
since  October  1931. 

The  Central  Registration  Bureaus  for  homeless  men  and  for 
homeless  women  are  maintained  by  the  agencies  engaged  in  work 
for  the  homeless;  61,000  homeless  men  and  about  2000  homeless 
women  have  been  registered  and  referred  to  the  proper  agencies  for 
care  since  October  1931. 

Planning  in  Canada 

CALL  attention  to  a  series  of  excellent  pamphlets  on  vari- 
ous  phases  of  unemployment  relief  just  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Council  on  Child  and  Family  Welfare,  Council  House, 
Ottawa.  In  Times  Like  These,  a  pamphlet  of  forty-five  pages,  gives 
practical  suggestions  for  setting  up  and  coordinating  the  machinery 
for  unemployment  relief  in  a  community.  Separate  supplements 
deal  with  the  actual  provision  of  relief  in  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
shelter,  and  so  forth;  with  the  organization  of  special  services  for 
homeless  men,  unemployed  women  and  ex-service  men;  and  with 
the  organization  of  work-relief  programs.  While  the  suggestions 
apply  to  Canadian  conditions,  they  are  equally  pertinent  this  side 
of  the  border.  The  inclusive  price  for  the  four  pamphlets  is  fifteen 
cents  in  the  United  States. 

Voluntary  Work  Relief 

RK  relief  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  acquired  several 
unique  emphases  through  the  leadership  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Boy  Scout  organization,  Charles  L.  Weaver.  With  re- 
cesses during  the  summer,  a  work-relief  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  October  1930  which  has  purposely  been  kept  small  and 
intended  to  appeal  to  the  higher  grades  of  skilled  men.  The  men 
were  selected  by  the  Family  Service  Society  and  the  opportunity 
presented  to  them  as  a  chance  to  help  out  their  community  and  the 
agencies  in  return  for  the  relief  given  their  families.  It  has  seldom 
been  necessary  to  use  coercion,  and  the  men  have  constituted  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  volunteer  group. 

A  plan  of  grading  the  men  for  efficiency  has  been  worked  out, 
the  purpose  being  not  to  penalize  the  less  efficient  but  to  spur 
emulation  and  achievement.  Foremen  have  been  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  rating,  and  this  recognition  together  with  the  longer 
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working  week  and  increased  earnings  of  the  foremen  has  been  a 
sufficient  incentive.  The  quality  of  the  workmen  and  their  per- 
formance has  been  kept  high  and  steadily  improved.  Less  than  one 
percent  hare  occasioned  any  disciplinary  problem;  95  percent  were 
graded  excellent  to  fair. 

Daring  1931-32,  487  men  worked  5806  days,  earning  $14,500 
.lief.  Other  disbursements  amounted  to  $1800. 

"A  graphic  demonstration  [hat]  been  made  of  the  worth  of 
applying  Scout  principles  to  the  adult  .  .  .  through  the  work- 
relief  plan  of  Richmond's  largest  Scout  troop,"  the  report  concludes, 

Hearings  on  Unemployment 

'  I  "HK  Celiiorni:  ?:.:<:  Unemployment  Commission  has  just  is- 
•l  sued  an  abstract  of  testimony  submitted  at  eight  public  hearings 
held  during  April  and  May  in  six  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  state. 
The  report  covers  such  items  as  the  extent  of  unemployment  and 
estimates  of  relief  needs  in  nine  counties,  the  condition  of  migratory 
and  homeless  workers,  operation  of  labor  camps,  work-relief 
ccts,  rents  and  eviction.  Plans  recommended  at  the  hearings 
covered  state  aid  to  local  communities,  advanced  planning  of  public 
works,  stabilization  of  employment,  shorter  working  day  and  week, 
unemployment  reserves  and  compensation,  establishment  of  em- 
ployment bureaus,  a  back-to-the-land  movement  and  many  other 
suggestions.  An  appendix  contains  statements  of  individuals  about 
their  experience  with  unemployment  and  relief,  and  a  number  of 
papers  submitted  at  the  hearings.  The  full  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, with  its  own  findings  and  recommendations,  will  be  issued  later. 

Salary  Question  Unsettled 

Ti/ffENTlON  was  made  in  the  November  Midmonthly  of  the 
WA  uncertainty  as  to  whether  salaries  of  county  relief  workers  in 
PhuaJelfhU  would  be  met  from  state  funds.  The  State  Board,  in 
agreeing  to  be  responsible  for  these  expenses  for  September  and 
October,  has  nevertheless  pointed  out  that  Philadelphia  is  the  only 
community  in  the  state  receiving  state  and  federal  relief  funds 
which  has  failed  to  provide  for  their  administration.  The  Public 
Ledger  remarked  editorially:  "The  city's  inability  to  make  any 
appropriation  for  relief  out  of  current  revenue  may  be  conceded. 
But  it  has  failed  to  utilize  the  powers  conceded  to  it  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  express  purpose  of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  The  city 
has  made  no  attempt  to  utilize  that  power  to  borrow  funds  for  un- 
employment relief.  .  .  .  'It  is  as  if  a  man  to  whom  a  meal  was 
given,'  remarks  the  governor,  'refused  to  eat  it  unless  the  giver  also 
took  a  spoon  and  fed  him  every  morsel  of  that  free  meal'  This  is 
severe,  but  the  city  is  open  to  the  rebuke  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
until  it  makes  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  help  itself  in  this  matter  of 
unemployment  relief." 

Philadelphia  is  about  $20,000,000  short  in  its  prospective  budget 
1933  unless  it  raises  the  tax-rate,  and  this  seems  to  be  almost 
impossible.  The  city  owes  the  children's  agencies  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  board  of  children,  and  while  theoretically 
:ate  is  right  in  wanting  the  local  community  to  foot  pan  of  the 
actually  there  seems  small  hope  that  it  will  do  so.  The  County 
:'  Board  does  not  know  whether  its  November  salary  requisi- 
tions will  be  honored;  and  it  may  have  to  close  its  Shelter  for  the 
Homeless  carry  in  the  winter  because  neither  city  nor  state  wfll 
•.itely  assume  the  administrative  costs  of  operating  St. 

I' nem ployed  as  Contractors 

HPHE  Borough  of  Ramsay,  Ntw  Jersey,  was  to  award  a  contract 
*•   last  August  for  laying  a  mile  of  water-mains;  and  the  Ramsay 

-nployed  Association  with  about  one  hundred  members,  made 
up  of  accountants,  salesmen,  former  Wall  Street  clerks,  school 
teachers  and  mechanics,  asked  permission  to  bid  on  the  com: 
The  lowest  commercial  bidder  voluntarily  withdrew  in  favor  of 

: ablest  organization;  other  businessmen,  knowing  the  leaders 
of  the  group  and  anxious  to  further  their  enterprise,  became  re- 
sponsible for  bonding  and  insurance.  Hand  tools,  trucks  and  some 

-Jcal  supervision  were  lent  to  the  group,  and  materials  were  sup- 


plied by  the  borough.  The  men  arranged  among  themselves  to  ac- 
cept a  small  "staggered"  wage  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  and 
to  declare  a  dividend  when  the  final  settlement  was  made.  The 
whole  community  became  "rooters"  for  the  project.  "How  many 
feet  to  go?"  all  who  met  them  would  ask  as  they  trudged  to  work 
each  morning.  The  work  was  completed  satisfactorily  in  about  a 
month,  each  man  netting  better  than  a  fifty -ccnts-an-hour  rate. 

It  is  probable  that  other  contracts  will  be  given  them  on  the  same 
basis.  "This  method  of  work,"  writes  the  county  supervisor  of 
roads,  "seems  to  yield  a  greater  efficiency  than  the  ordinary  type 
of  work  relief,  as  each  man  b  a  partner — and  the  uncertainty  of 
how  much  money  the  job  wfll  yield  makes  each  man  look  out  for 
the  best  interests  of  alL" 

(Quoted  from  an  article  entitled  People  Without  Money  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  The  New  Outlook.  The  article  deals  with  various  forms 
of  barter  and  self-help  developed  by  unemployed  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. Reprints  may  be  secured  from  the  editors  of  this  department.) 

"Banks  of  Sacramento" 

E  old  Forty-niners  song,  "There's  plenty  of  gold,  so  I've 
been  told,  on  the  banks  of  Sacramento,"  might  be  the  slogan 
adopted  by  thousands  of  unemployed  in  California  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Old  prospectors  have  taken  their  pans  and  started  back 
to  the  mountains  for  gold.  Younger  men,  and  women  too,  have 
learned  the  trick  from  them,  and  Easterners  who  toured  the  West 
Coast  this  past  spring  and  summer  report  that  little  groups  of  them 
were  to  be  seen  camped  along  the  mountain  streams,  busily  "pan- 
ning" the  gravel. 

Gold  in  quantities  too  small  for  commercial  recovery  exists  in  the 
tailings  from  hydraulic  mining,  now  forbidden  by  law  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  b  said,  however,  that  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  day  can 
be  washed  out  by  the  independent  prospector.  The  cost  of  camping- 
out  b  small,  and  the  occupation  a  healthful  one  to  people  of  sturdy 
physique.  Some  few  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  strike  a  "pocket" 
containing  sizeable  nuggets,  and  a  certain  gambling  zest  has  been 
added  to  the  project. 

An  Associated  Press  report  last  summer  told  of  courses  opened  in 
Spoknie,  Wenetchee,  Seattle  and  other  Washington  cities,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  State  College  and  the  State  Department  of 
Mines,  to  give  free  lessons  in  placer  gold-mining  to  unemployed 
people.  Five  hundred  were  enrolled  in  Seattle  alone. 

"Instead  of  diplomas,"  the  article  states,  "those  thousands  of  men 
and  women  have  departed  from  their  'university'  armed  with 
picks  and  shovels,  sluice  boxes,  rockers  and  gold  pans  to  storm  the 
hills  and  streams  of  the  region." 

Mutual  Aid  Unemployment  Fund 

VT/ATERBURY,  CONNECTICUT,  has  financed  its  unem- 
»  »  ployment  relief  since  1930  by  regular  contributions  from 
industrial  workers  and  their  employers.  Signed  agreements  were 
secured  to  contribute  from  I  percent  of  wages  under  $50  a  week, 
up  to  3  percent  of  wages  over  $100  a  week.  These  contributions 
were  then  deducted  weekly  by  employers  from  the  pay  envelopes, 
and  the  total  forwarded  to  the  Unemployment  Fund,  the  employer 
adding  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  contributions.  The  sums  thus 
raised  have  varied  from  $12,000  to  $20,000  a  week,  according  to 
the  state  of  employment  in  Waterbnry.  During  the  current  year 
the  city  has  been  paying  an  additional  $3000  a  week  for  food  dis- 
tributed by  the  fund.  The  system  of  weekly  receipts  which  could 
be  accurately  estimated  in  advance,  has 'permitted  planning  the  re- 
lief program  without  fear  of  unexpected  deficits.  The  manager  says: 
We  continue  to  operate  as  an  unemployed  group  handling  its  own 
affairs.  .  .  .  The  public  has  coBnVtmcr  in  the  organization  and  its 
ability  to  render  relief.  Our  campaign  for  pledges,  which  was  held  in 
the  summer  and  runs  for  twelve  months,  was  the  fourth  of  its  kind  dur- 
ing our  two  years  of  operation  and  was  by  far  the  most  successful.  .  .  . 
Our  corporations  have  continued  to  meet  their  employes  dollar  for 
dollar.  The  city,  which  was  practically  bankrupt  at  the  time  the  de- 
pression started,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  its  tax-rate  and  is  the  only 
large  city  in  Connecticut  today  that  could  go  into  the  market  and 
borrow  freely. 
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Work  Relief 


EMERGENCY  WORK  RELIEF,  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  William  C.  Koplovits, 
and  Russell  H.  Kurtz.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  286  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

ABOUT  two  hundred  American  cities  almost  spontaneously  em- 
barked upon  work-relief  programs  during  the  winter  of  1930- 
31.  Cities  are  still  experimenting  along  this  line  and  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  For  this  reason,  among  others, 
this  book  is  especially  timely.  The  survey  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief, 
and  carried  out  by  the  Charity  Organization  Department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  findings  are  of  immediate  practical 
service  and  also  constitute  a  permanent  body  of  fact  for  the  future. 

This  first  intensive  study  of  work  relief  in  action  includes  a 
description  of  the  programs  as  carried  out  in  twenty-six  cities,  large 
and  small,  and  representing  different  sections  of  the  country.  They 
were  chosen  so  as  to  include  all  the  major  projects  operating  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  and  a  few  others  presenting  unusual  features 
during  the  winter  of  1930-31  and  as  the  winter  of  1931-31  was 
approaching. 

Among  the  many  work-relief  problems  discussed  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  relation  of  work  relief  to  the  morale  of  the  worker;  the 
cost  of  work  relief  as  compared  with  direct  home  relief;  the  value 
to  the  community  of  work  produced  under  work-relief  conditions; 
the  widely  varied  wage-rates  paid  in  different  communities,  and 
payment  in  scrip  and  "in  kind";  programs  administered  by  public 
authorities,  by  private  agencies,  and  under  special  arrangements 
such  as  the  "Man-a-Block"  plan;  and  technical  details  of  setting  up 
a  work-relief  program,  with  consideration  of  the  staff  required, 
insurance  provisions,  clearance  with  the  Confidential  Exchange  and 
samples  of  office  forms. 

The  special  value  of  this  book  to  a  public-welfare  official  in  a  city 
where  a  work-relief  program  is  operating  or  under  consideration  is 
self-evident.  Of  practical  value  also  is  the  chapter  of  suggestions  for 
setting  up  a  work-relief  program  and  a  selection  of  forms  in  use  in 
various  cities.  FRANK  BANE 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Chicago 

Education  in  China 

NATIONALISM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  MODERN  CHINA,  by  Cyrus  H. 
Peake.  Columbia  University  Press.  240  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THE  REORGANISATION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA,  by  the  League  of 
Nations'  Mission  of  Educational  Experts:  C.  H.  Becker,  M.  Falski,  P.  Lange- 
vin,  and  R.  H.  Taivney.  League  of  Nations'  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coopera- 
tion. (Distributor:  League  of  Nations  Association,  New  York.)  200  pp.  and 
maps. 

PROFESSOR  PEAKE'S  study  is  of  general,  international  interest 
because  it  demonstrates  over  a  period  of  ninety  years  the  close 
relationship  between  a  country's  school  system  and  the  changes  in 
national  policy.  That  demonstration  is  thorough.  You  can  almost 
follow  the  development  of  China's  political  thought  by  comparing 
her  textbooks,  decade  by  decade:  the  growth  of  patriotic  aim;  the 
re-introduction  of  the  classics,  as  Chinese  schoolmen  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  importance  attached  in  the  West  to  Bible  study; 
the  changing  stress  from  general  ethics  to  the  specific  ethics  of 
citizenship;  the  shift  from  European  to  American  models;  the 
period  of  Japanese  influence;  and  then  the  emergence  of  that 


definitely  anti-foreign,  negative  nationalism  which  of  late  has  so 
embittered  the  Japanese. 

THE  group  of  noted  progressive  educators  which  last  year 
toured  China  at  the  request  of  the  National  Government  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  program  of  reforms,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  primarily, 
that  the  public-school  system  of  China  has  been  modeled  too  closely 
upon  European  and,  especially,  American  examples.  Foreign  in- 
fluences have  "severely  endangered  the  unity  of  the  national  cul- 
ture." Missionary  enterprise,  followed  by  the  training  of  Chinese 
youth  of  the  higher  classes  in  Western  universities,  has  made  for 
class  division  and  neglect  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Hence  among  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  greater 
effort  to  make  primary  education  compulsory  takes  first  place.  At 
the  same  time,  there  must  be  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  textbook  to 
shop  and  laboratory;  and  by  means  of  local  surveys,  the  school  sys- 
tem, though  nationally  unified  under  a  reorganized  ministry  of 
education,  should  be  adapted  to  different  regional  requirements. 

Both  studies  emphasize  what  is  evident  to  the  lay  visitor  to 
Chinese  schools — the  often  deplorable  lengths  to  which  the  adop- 
tion of  western  methods  has  gone.  Neither  traditional  forms  of  ex- 
pression nor  characteristic  cultural  values  are  being  utilized  as  they 
should.  As  always,  when  introduced  too  suddenly  and  uncritically, 
foreign  influences  have  proved  disruptive.  They  have  produced 
incongruities  in  state  and  society  which  superficial  observers  falsely 
attribute  to  national  character. 

As  may  be  expected  in  such  a  situation,  some  of  the  most  hopeful 
trends  today  are  to  be  found  in  relatively  humble  progressive  ex- 
periments that  make  imaginative  use  of  interests  and  skills  rooted  in 
the  local  soil.  Some  of  these,  noted  by  him  during  a  visit  to  China 
this  year,  will  shortly  be  described  by  Dr.  Harold  Rugg,  of  Teachers 
College.  BRUNO  LASKER 

American  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 

The  Ubiquitous  Scully 

FUN  IN  BED.  The  Convalescent's  Handbook,  edited  by  Frank  Scully.  Sinuui 
&  Schuster.  187  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

AjL  you  who  are  sick  should  sit  up  in  bed  and  give  three  quaver- 
ing cheers  for  this  book  by  Frank  Scully.  All  who  have  a  sick 
friend  should  send  him  a  copy  at  once.  All  others  should  paste  this 
notice  in  their  hats  as  a  reminder  against  the  inevitable  day  of  aches 
and  pains.  There  is  scarcely  a  new  line  in  the  book,  to  be  sure ;  a 
synthetic  volume  skilfully  stringing  together  the  spoofs,  gibes,  japes, 
jokes  at  sickness,  at  doctors  and  nurses  and  hospital  rules  and  clinical 
thermometers.  It  calls  on  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  on  Frank  Sullivan, 
Ogden  Nash,  Ring  Lardner,  Dorothy  Parker,  Peter  Arno,  William 
Shakespeare.  It  has  crossword  puzzles,  word  games,  bridge  problems, 
anagrams,  observation  whoopee.  It  has  pages  for  visitors  to  register. 
And  it  has  a  diary,  complete  with  Venus  pencil,  where  you  may 
keep  your  own  private  chart  and  set  down  j  ust  what  you  think  of  the 
doctor  and  his  bedside  manner  in  the  hope  that  the  poor  fish  will 
pick  it  up  one  day  and  read  it. 

No  one  could  have  done  this  editorial  job  better  than  Frank 
Scully.  Readers  of  The  Survey  will  recall  the  story  of  his  magnificent 
refusal  to  be  downed  by  tuberculosis  as  it  was  told  in  the  issue  of 
July  I,  1931.  In  the  great  days  of  The  New  York  Sun,  he  stormed 
the  editorial  office,  hiding  his  crutches  behind  the  outer  door,  and 
got  a  job  as  reporter.  Lying  on  a  cot  in  the  healing  sun  of  the  South- 
west, he  edited  a  local  sports  page,  using  college  boys  as  his  legs,  and 
wrote  a  syndicated  column.  In  France,  he  acted  as  correspondent  for 
American  papers,  wrote  scenarios  and  publicity,  directed  a  movie, 
ghosted  books.  He  has  been  in  and  out  of  twenty-five  hospitals  and 
sanatoria — always  busy,  always  grinning,  always  finding  time  to 
write  jolly  letters  to  anyone  anywhere  whose  writing  interested  him. 
His  latest  letter  to  this  office  told  how  in  a  single  twelvemonth  he 
had  reached  his  fortieth  birthday,  taken  unto  him  a  wife,  become 
the  father  of  a  son,  and  suffered  the  amputation  of  a  leg.  It  was  a 
good  thing  that  dragging  leg  was  gone,  he  wrote;  undoubtedly  he 
would  feel  better  now  and  be  able  to  do  more  work. 

Cheerio,  Frank  Scully.  Hope  you  sell  a  million  copies  of  this 
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book.  Double  hope  you  write  your  own  story,  spanking  it  oat  on  the 
portable  typewriter  perched  on  roar  stomach,  in  the  vivid,  simple, 
bubbling  word*  of  your  letters.  ARTHUR  KELLOGG 

A  Useful  Source  Book 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY,  by  Walter  C.  RtcUtti  ama  Uipkrut  Smith. 
McGrmc-HiU.  412  pp.  Pnct  13.50  ponpaia  of  Tke  Survey. 

'"F'HIS  book  will  be  of  value  as  a  text  for  graduate  and  nndcr- 
•l  graduate  students  in  sociology  and  allied  courses  while  the  pro- 
fessional worker  in  the  field  of  delinquency  will  find  it  useful  as  a 
source  and  reference  book.  The  authors  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  in  a  very  effective  way  interesting  statistical  data  concern- 
ing delinquency  in  relation  to  such  factors  as  race,  population  and 
locality.  The  field,  however,  needs  more  material  with  respect  to 
'  and  means  by  which  delinquency  may  be  treated  effectively. 
Social  workers  have  pointed  oat  for  the  past  decade  that  we  have  a 
volume  of  data  concerning  causative  factors  and  statistics  but  a  dearth 
of  material  on  treatment.  These  authors,  however,  make  some  rather 
pertinent  and  discriminating  comments  concerning  general  treat- 
ment in  the  Children's  Court,  under  probation,  in  the  institution, 
through  the  visiting  teacher  movement  and  various  preventive  pro- 
gram*. 

The  authors  have  presented  data  which  show  pretty  clearly  the 
fallacy  of  a  discussion  of  causation  and  treatment  on  the  basis  of  the 
offense  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  social  history.  The 
chapter  on  the  Physical  and  Mental  Development  of  the  delinquent 
child  is  a  good  review  of  the  best  data  available  on  this  topic.  It  b 
noted  that  the  section  devoted  to  clinical  treatment  makes  little  if 
any  mention  of  the  Freudian  or  psychoanalytic  methodology.  One 
wonder*  why  this  is  not  evaluated  in  relation  to  other  methods  of 
clinical  treatment  and  the  general  psychometric  approach. 

Although  the  chapter  on  the  Juvenile  Court  is  helpful  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  one  could  wish  for  a  more  discriminating 
evaluation  of  Juvenile  Court  procedure  as  it  affects  the  personality 
of  the  child.  The  institution  treatment  of  the  delinquent  child  is 
described  largely  through  the  presentation  of  case  stories  of  chil- 
dren under  institution  care.  The  principal  cases  chosen  are  from  the 
Chicago  Detention  Home  and  The  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm, 
Canaan,  New  York,  the  latter  being  a  well-advanced  private  insti- 
tution. 

The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  results  of  treatment,  and  brings 
together  some  of  the  findings  of  Healy  and  Bronner,  Bernard 
Glneck  and  others.  In  the  appendix  a  number  of  case  histories  are 
reproduced  which  instructors  wfll  find  useful  and  in  which  pro- 
fessional workers  as  weO  wfll  be  interested.  LEONARD  W.  MAYO 
Tht  c  School  of  Social  Work 

\Yhere  Babbitt  Lives 

BOUSING  AMERICA,  by  Editors  of  Fortune.  Harcovrt,  Bratr.  159  pp.  Price 
%2  postpaid  of  Tkf  Surrey. 

\  T7ITH  housing  on  the  front  page  of  most  of  the  dailies  this 
*  *  latest  work  is  indeed  timely.  For  with  even  the  federal  gov- 
ernment recognizing  its  share  of  responsibility  for  providing  low- 
cost  housing  who  is  there  left  with  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  be  interested 
in  the  subject?  If  such  there  be,  however,  they  will  not  continue 
in  their  complacency  or  at  least  they  will  no  longer  dare  to  state 
that  this  is  a  country  of  tiled  bathrooms  and  modern  conveniences, 
after  they  read  this  provocative  and  informative  book. 

Here  the  editors  of  Fortune  have  given  almost  too  dramatically 
the  facts  which  debunk  the  theory  that  Sinclair  Lewis'  comfortable 
Mr.  Babbitt  is  living  under  typical  American  housing  conditions. 
As  they  prove,  housing  is  the  industry  which  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion has  passed  by.  But  while  painting  a  terrible  picture  they  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  remedying  the  situation.  We  are  taken  behind 
the  scenes  as  laymen  and  at  the  outset  it  is  pointed  out  that  even  if 
a  way  had  been  evolved  to  finance  and  build  houses  as  cheaply  as 
automobiles,  houses  would  still  sell  at  a  price  far  too  high  for  the 
prospective  tenant.  Why:  Because  the  cott  of  turning  raw  acres  into 
bull  Jing  lots  is  (till  largely  in  the  hands  of  uncontrolled  subdivides, 
speculators  and  profiteers  whose  chief  aim  is  to  get  out  as  quickly 


and  with  as  large  a  profit  as  possible  learing  those  who  must  be 
housed  holding  the  bag. 

Most  valuable  too  is  the  "news"  that  many  industrialists  are  turn- 
ing to  low-cost  housing  as  a  product  for  which  there  is  still  an  al- 
most untouched  army  of  consumers  and  are  making  every  effort  to 
produce  in  idle  factories  by  modern  methods  that  most  elusive  of 
products — the  low-cost  house.  Although  still  in  the  laboratory  stage, 
much  progress  has  been  made. 

As  one  of  the  country's  most  famous  city  planners  has  already  said 
of  this  work,  "months  of  patient  research  could  not  produce  a  better 
understanding  of  this  most  important  public  question  than  is  af- 
forded by  this  book."  LOULA  D.  LASKER 

Religion  and  Social  Work 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  RELIGION  TO  SOCIAL  WORK,  by  ReinhoU 
bukr.    Columbia    University   Prcti.    103    pp.    Price    12   postpaid   of   Tke 
Survey. 

NO  SOCIAL  worker  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
religion — as  institutionalized  in  the  churches  and  exempli- 
fied by  its  adherents — is  a  long  sea-mile  removed  from  practical, 
effective  social  work.  On  the  other  hand,  any  thoughtful  social 
worker  is  daily  compelled  to  admit  that  the  goals  sought  by  the  best 
social  work  are  precisely  the  goals  advocated  by  the  highest  types  of 
religion.  That's  a  neat  paradox:  religion  the  motive  force  of  a 
harmonious  personality  and  the  proponent  of  an  equitable  society, 
but  so  inharmonious  and  so  inequitable  in  its  organized  forms!  Mr. 
Niebuhr  here  offers  a  keen  analysis  and  a  partial  explanation.  He 
begins  by  tracing  the  historical  origins  of  social  work  in  religious 
impulses;  and  with  this  as  a  background,  he  shows  how  the  modern 
situation  arose.  He  treats  religion  both  as  an  ally  of  the  hoped-for 
society,  and  as  the  chief  handicap  to  the  coming  of  that  society. 
Socially,  of  course,  religion  does  handicap  progress  because  religion 
inevitably  tends  to  solidify  itself  in  one  particular  form  after  an- 
other, claiming  finality  for  each  successive  form;  and  each  form 
must  be  broken  before  society,  which  produces  it,  can  advance.  And 
individually,  of  course,  religion  tends  to  evaporate  in  almsgiving 
and  philanthropy  instead  of  devoting  itself  to  fundamental  social 
improvement.  At  the  same  time,  religion  has  been,  and  should  be, 
both  the  coordinating  force  in  new  social  movements  and  the  har- 
monizing element  in  individual  personality. 

At  least  we  are  entitled  to  feel  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Niebuhr  was  selected  to  deliver  these  lectures.  Probably  no 
other  man  in  America  could  have  done  it  as  well.  He  called  himself 
a  tamed  cynic,  a  couple  of  years  ago;  but  if  his  cynicism  is  bitter,  or 
his  treatment  tame,  this  volume  fails  to  show  it.  The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  has  a  short  but  important  list  of  publications. 
This  one  will  not  lower  the  standard.  Better  read  it  all;  but  espe- 
cially the  final  chapter.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 
Colorado  Sfringi,  Colorado 

Black  Pawns  of  Labor 

THE  NEGRO  in  Ike  Slauoktering  and  Meat  P Of  kino  Industry  in  Ckicaoo.  by 
Alma  Herbtt.  Hougkton  ilifi*.  181  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Tke  Survey. 

THE  FREE  NEGRO  FAMILY,  by  E.  Franklin  Fraiitr.  Fist  University 
Preu.  \ukviUt.  Tfnn.  75  pp.  Price  $1  postfa^a  of  Tke  Surrey. 

A  STUDY  as  detailed  and  documented  as  Miss  Herbst's  may 
seem  to  the  casual  reader  another  one  of  "those  gratuitous 
research  projects  that  clutter  our  bookshelves  with  competent  but 
useless  information."  But  it  turns  out  that  the  story  of  the  Negro 
in  the  stockyards  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  important  chapters  in 
American  labor  history,  and  its  analysis  one  of  the  most  diagnostic 
insights  into  the  typical  policies  of  capita]  and  organized  labor 
between  1904  and  1926, — the  period  of  particular  emphasis  in  this 
thoroughgoing  but  somewhat  arbitrarily  limited  study.  The  his- 
tory of  the  induction  of  Negro  labor  into  this  industry  is  condi- 
tioned at  almost  every  step  by  some  critical  phase  in  the  struggle 
between  the  packers  and  organized  labor.  In  the  strike  of  1904, 
.TO  strike-breakers  were  smuggled  into  the  yards  —  and  during 
the  next  two  weeks,  trainloads  of  several  hundred  Negroes,  ac- 
companied by  officers  of  the  law,  arrived  daily.  ...  As  the  presence 
of  an  increasing  number  indicated  the  success  of  the  packers  in 
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resuming  operations,  racial  antipathies  and  hatreds  were  kindled. 
.  .  .  Among  the  first  of  the  strike-breakers  to  be  hired,  they  were 
among  the  first  to  be  asked  to  leave  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities." 
In  1917,  when  it  was  recognized  "that  without  the  Negroes  the 
yards  would  not  be  unionized,"  about  90  percent  of  the  twelve 
thousand  Negroes  were  loosely  and  hurriedly  organized,  for  the 
most  part  in  affiliated  separate  union  chapters.  The  segregation 
policy  weakened  this  structure  as  much  or  more  than  the  unfamili- 
arity  of  most  of  the  Negroes  with  labor  organization,  and  a  policy 
of  increasing  the  quota  of  non-union  Negro  labor  precipitated  in 
1919  a  crisis  that  at  first  swung  in  the  direction  of  a  popular  labor 
movement,  but  then  by  a  sharp  reaction  into  a  labor  feud  which 
most  observers,  including  Miss  Herbst,  credit  as  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  the  1919  Chicago  race  riots.  "By  July  27,  1919,  the  con- 
flict between  the  packing-house  employers  and  workers  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  Negroes  had  become  so  sharp  that  each  laid  the 
responsibility  for  the  race  riot  upon  the  other.  At  its  conclusion  an 
almost  impregnable  barrier  had  been  erected,  which  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  the  Negro's  trade-union  experience."  Again,  "the  strike 
called  December  5,  1921,  was  broken  by  the  use  of  Negro  strike- 
breakers, who  added  to  the  confusion  within  the  establishments  by 
calling  strikes  of  their  own."  Finally,  "In  spite  of  the  assertions  of 
no  racial  discrimination,  the  variations  from  1922  to  1926  in  the 
number  of  workers  of  each  group  show  preference  for  white  labor." 
In  1923,  "prosperity  and  industrial  opportunities  curtailed  the 
white  labor  supply,"  and  Negro  workers  increased ;  but  "the  1 924 
period  of  acute  unemployment  enabled  employers  to  discriminate 
in  the  choice  of  employes,  and  Negroes  were  laid  off  and  the  per- 
centage of  white  labor  increased." 

These  and  similar  conclusions  seem  ample  warrant  for  a  very 
human  and  significant  subtitle  which  the  reviewer  offers  without 
apology  to  this  commendably  objective  and  accurate  monograph,  to 
bait  the  interest  of  the  average  reader,  pardonably  weary  with 
graphs  and  statistics.  Read  this  book  not  merely  as  a  study  of  the 
Negro  in  the  "Meat-Packing  Industry,"  but  as  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica's black  pawns  of  labor. 

SUPPLEMENTING  Professor  Frazier's  competent  study  of  the 
contemporary  Negro  family,  comes  this  small  but  interesting 
study  of  the  free  Negro  family  before  the  Civil  War.  Its  thesis  is 
that  the  free  Negro  family  was  an  important  force  in  the  rapid 
acculturation  of  the  Negro  to  the  patterns  and  standards  of  Ameri- 
can civilization,  and  thus  became  "the  vanguard  in  the  cultural  and 
economic  progress  of  the  race."  Typical  family  histories  and  in- 
tensive analyses  of  the  trends  of  the  freed  population  from  1700  to 
1860  effectively  substantiate  this  interesting  contention. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Systematic  Sociology 

SYSTEMATIC  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Leopold  von  Wiese  and  Howard  Becker.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons.  772  pp.  Price  $6  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

pROFESSOR  VON  WIESE  of  the  University  of  Cologne  is 
-»•  known  to  students  of  German  sociology  as  the  author  of  Bezie- 
hungslehre  and  Gebildelehre.  His  American  associate  and  trans- 
lator, Professor  Becker,  is  in  the  sociology  department  at  Smith 
College.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  Becker  as  translator.  He  is 
amplifier  and  interpreter.  He  has  fitted  the  systematic  sociology  of 
von  Wiese  to  the  American  situation,  matched  it  with  the  writings 
of  American  scholars  and  illustrated  it  with  materials  meaningful 
over  here. 

The  book  is  long  and  laborious,  after  the  manner  of  German 
texts,  but  full  and  thorough,  so  that  when  the  reader  finishes, 
whether  he  agrees  or  not,  at  least  he  knows  what  the  writers  meant. 
It  was  not  meant  to  be  a  text  as  much  as  a  book  of  reference,  a  work 
to  which  the  thoughtful  student  can  turn  with  profit.  Like  Ward's 
Dynamic  Sociology  it  is  a  book  that  will  be  used  a  long  time.  If  used 
as  a  text  it  should  be  very  stimulating  to  advanced  students.  For  the 
benefit  of  lay  readers  the  authors  have  included  an  extensive  index 
and  table  of  contents. 

Sociology,  as  herein  presented,  begins  (as  Airport  would  have  it) 
with  individuals  in  their  relations  to  one  another.  Relationships  are 


associative  or  disassociative,  and  of  each  type  they  are  dynamic  or 
static.  They  form  "action  patterns"  as  between  individuals  and 
"plurality  patterns"  as  they  relate  to  groups,  crowds  or  abstract 
collectivities.  On  the  whole,  the  "system"  is  airtight  as  logic  can 
make  it,  but  the  present  reviewer  in  his  study  of  social  processes  and 
problems,  has  found  this  book  very  useful  not  for  its  complete  whole- 
ness, but  for  its  searching  analysis  of  this  or  that  subject  in  which  he 
may  be  interested.  NELS  ANDERSON 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Panorama  of  a  Prison 

20,000  YEARS  IN  SING  SING,  631  Lewis  E.  Lawes.  Long  and  Smith.  421  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TT7HEN  next  you  notice  that  a  book  glorifying  crime  is  among 
'  *  the  best  sellers,  remember  that  this  attained  that  pinnacle 
also.  To  a  serious  student  of  penology  that  is  encouraging,  for  in 
this  volume  the  head  of  the  most  famous  prison  on  the  western  half 
of  the  earth  discusses,  vividly  and  sharply,  what  he  has  learned  about 
conducting  prisons.  He  tells  stories  and  states  his  philosophy  and 
point  of  view.  Warden  Lawes  is  open-minded  as  a  penologist  and 
intuitively  quick  as  an  administrator;  there  can  be  no  question  about 
his  success  at  Sing  Sing.  The  book  is  partly  autobiographical,  tracing 
his  rise  from  the  rawest  of  guards  to  his  present  eminence.  Not  the 
least  interesting  part  is  his  history  of  the  Big  House  itself,  symbol- 
izing as  it  does  the  development  of  penitentiary  ideas  in  this 
country;  one  by  one  the  changes  considered  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary when  made  are  shown  to  be  sound  and  sensible.  The  book 
is  direct  and  simple  in  style;  the  warden  takes  his  readers  inside  the 
prison  and  holds  them  there,  attentive  spectators  of  the  panorama 
he  places  before  them.  WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


RUN  OF   THE   SHELVES 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


PROHIBITION— A  NATIONAL  EXPERIMENT,  by  James  H.  S.  Bossard 
and  Thorsten  Sellin.  Atner.  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  269  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  ROUNDED  symposium — such  as  one  expects  and  gets  from  the 
Academy — in  which  twenty-three  writers  discuss  the  great  Ameri- 
can argument  under  these  headings:  historical,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  prohibition;  changing  aspects  of  the  liquor 
problem  under  prohibition;  prohibition  and  certain  phases  of  social 
life;  the  future  of  prohibition;  the  liquor  traffic  in  other  countries. 

SHORTER  HOURS— A  Study  of  the  Movement  Since  the  Civil  War,  by 
Marion  Cotter  Cahill.  Columbia  University  Press.  300  pp.  Price  $4.50  post- 
paid of  The  Survey. 

A  HISTORICAL  study  of  the  movement  for  a  shorter  working  day  in 
American  industry.  Covering  the  decades  since  the  Civil  War,  the 
study  shows  that  the  means  used  to  cut  the  hours  of  labor  have  been 
legislative  action,  trade-union  action  and  voluntary  action  by  the 
employer.  "The  greatest  success,"  the  writer  finds,  "has  been 
achieved  in  periods  of  business  prosperity,  when  labor  has  been  in 
a  strong  bargaining  position." 

LABOR  PROBLEMS  AND  LABOR  LEGISLATION,  by  John  B.  Andrews. 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  135  pp.  Price  $.60  cloth,  $.30 
paper,  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

THIS  book,  in  earlier  editions,  has  long  had  an  honored  place  on  the 
shelves  of  students,  social  workers,  civic  leaders,  writers  and  ref- 
erence libraries.  As  one  who  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  turn  to 
it,  the  writer  of  this  note  has  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  its  complete- 
ness, its  compactness  and  its  effective  presentation  of  both  fact  and 
philosophy.  The  new  edition  is  brought  down  to  June  1932  with 
many  up-to-date  charts  and  illustrations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
even  this  fourth  revision  fails  to  include  an  index. 

WOMEN'S  WORK  UNDER  LABOUR  LAW,  Publication  of  the  International 
Labour  Office,  distributed  by  World  Peace  Foundation.  264  pp.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  STUDY  of  "the  chief  problems  affecting  women  workers  which 
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APPEAL 


'THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS" 

will  be  discussed  br  /•&»  L,  Sfmxtk,  axtl»r  tf  "Georgia  Nigger" 

and  RicberJ  Mtore,  authority  on  tbe  Negro  question 

Wednesdar,  December  14th,  8:15  P.M.  at  the  Cineret  Hotel,  206  W.  Z3rd  St.,  New  York 
Auspices:  SOCIAL  WORKERS  DISCUSSION  CLUB 

25  cetifs 


hare  giren  rise  to  protective  legislation,"  and  examples  of  the  wiu- 
tions  tried  in  various  coontries.  The  report  points  oat  that  "these 
legislative  solutions,  like  all  human  endeavors,  are  merely  relative 
and  temporary  in  their  character.  .  .  .  Whereat  certain  problems 
affecting  the  employment  of  women  will  always  be  with  as — for 
example,  the  fundamental  problem  of  maternity — others  develop 
with  the  social  conditions  out  of  which  they  arise." 

STRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  llfrrii  5.  Vitelt*.  W.  W.  Sorton,  652  ff. 
Prxe  $5.  SO  feat**  tf  Tkt  Smn£. 

THE  tieory  and  the  techniques  of  the  very  young  science  of  ia- 
dnstrial  psychology,  ably  set  forth  by  a  member  of  the  psychology 
faculty  o:  ersity  of  Pennsylvania  who  b  also  personnel  con- 

soltant  of  the  Transportation  Management  Corporation  (Parmelee 
tm).  The  book  is  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  covers  the  origin  and  development  of  industrial  psychology,  the 
second  the  application  of  industrial  psychology  to  the  problem  of 
fining  the  worker  to  the  job,  the  third,  the  problem  of  maintaining 
fitness  at  work, 

PROBLEMS  IN  HUMAN  ENGINEERING,  fry  F.  AUnmitr  Jf**m.  ittc- 
mOfm.  5JS  ff.  Pnet  SJ.50  foXfc*  of  Tht  Sunty. 

THOUGH  this  is  a  case  book  for  classroom  use,  it  b  a  very  amusing 
volume.  The  professor  sets  the  problems — fifty  human  situations 
which  are  likely  to  confront  the  young  engineering  or  business- 
school  graduate.  A  dozen  or  more  solutions,  submitted  in  M.  I.  T. 
classes  in  human  engineering,  follow  each  problem.  Granted  that  a 
"course"  in  such  a  subject  b  no  substitute  for  first-hand  experic 
snch  material  as  this  is  invaluable  in  turning  a  young  person's  atten- 
tion to  the  human  side  of  his  job  and  in  giving  the  lay  reader  rivid 
glimpses  of  the  problems  of  personal  relationship  which  wage- 
earners  and  management  must  meet. 


CO  MM  UN  1C  A  TIONS 


Letters  of  Charles  B.  Stover 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  association  has  been  formed  to  conserve  the 
memory  of  the  late  Charles  B.  Stover,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
University  Settlement  and  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. It  b  proposed,  provided  that  sufficient  material  shall  be  found 
available,  to  publish  a  volume  commemorative  of  his  life  and  activi- 
ties. To  this  end,  it  b  requested  of  all  those  among  hb  late  friends 
and  associates  who  find  themselves  in  possession  of  any  letters  or 
ether  documents  relating  to  him  and  to  hb  public  work  to  send 
copies  of  these  to  the  undersigned.  J.  K.  PAULDING 

Chairman,  Publication  Committee,  Charles  B.  Stover  Memorial 
Association,  184  EUridge  Street,  New  York. 

Sex  in  Advertising 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  my  judgment  it  b  an  amazing  thing  that  a  pub- 
lication of  the  standard  of  excellence  of  The  Survey  would  lend 
itself  to  commercializing  pandering  to  curiosity  regarding  sex  by 
accepting  snch  an  advertisement  as  appeared  on  the  full  page  inside 
back  cover  of  your  issue  for  November  I .  Quite  regardless  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  itself,  the  style  and  type  of  advertising  b  thor- 
oughly objectionable  and,  I  believe,  would  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  any  of  the  reputable  authorities  in  thb  field  or  any 
responsible  social  worker.  No  useful  (Continue!  on  fage  702) 
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(Continued  from  page  701)  purpose  can  possibly  be  served  by 
advertisements  couched  in  such  language.  They  are  obviously  cal- 
culated to  sell  a  publication  on  the  basis  of  an  unwholesome  appeal 
not  only  to  a  normal  interest  but  to  a  morbid  curiosity  concerning 
sex. 

I  have  hesitated  to  write  this  letter  but  I  feel  so  strongly  that  a 
magazine  undertaking  to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  social  work 
in  this  country  should  not  lend  itself  to  any  such  cheap  and  socially 
unsound  approach  to  sex  problems  that  I  venture  to  protest,  even  at 
the  risk  of  having  my  objections  promptly  dismissed  as  a  display 
of  fanatical  prejudice.  ROY  E.  DICKERSON 

Director  of  Activities,  The  Grand  Council  of  the  Order  of  the  De 
Malay,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Xmas  Gifts  for  Hard  Times 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  hasten,  for  the  time  is  all  too  short,  to 
oppose  the  suggestion  made  in  The  Survey  November  Midmonthly 
by  Mary  Addison  Ingle  [page  620]  that  people  give  the  amount 
they  would  otherwise  spend  on  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee in  return  for  a  receipt  made  out  in  favor  of  the  person  to  be 
remembered  at  Christmas. 

There  are  two  good  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  should  all 
remember  with  gifts  this  Christmas  just  as  many  people  as  we 
have  in  the  past.  The  first  and  fundamental  reason  is  that  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  to  loved  ones  is  one  of  the  precious  things  we  want  to 
hold  on  to  particularly  in  times  like  these.  The  second  is  obvious: 
by  cutting  down  our  buying  we  hurt  more  than  we  help. 

Let  us  then  remember  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  larger 
sense  as  usual.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  perhaps  to  spend  about  half 
the  usual  sum  on  personal  gifts  by  getting  less  expensive  gifts  and 
with  the  other  half  buy  gifts  from  a  list  of  practical  suggestions  made 
out  by  the  local  Relief  Committees  to  be  distributed  by  them.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  more  work  will  be  "created"  in  this  way  than  under 
the  plan  proposed.  MILDRED  CUNNINGHAM 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

How  London  Did  It 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  contrast  between 
the  handling  of  the  recent  London  hunger  marchers  and  of  similar 
crowd  efforts  at  home.  No  machine  guns  nor  tear-gas  bombs,  no 
summoning  of  militia,  nor  calling  for  the  riot  drill  in  which  ours  is 
trained.  Police  without  revolvers,  only  billies  and  nightsticks.  Re- 
sult: perfect  control,  even  in  the  moments  when  the  crowd  got  ugly 
and  began  slugging.  Fatalities:  none;  wounded,  less  than  a  hundred. 
It  is  too  impressive  to  be  passed  over.  Knowing  that  our  methods, 
especially  the  riot  drill,  are  thought  out  and  printed  in  manuals,  one 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  we  relate  ourselves  by  them  to  the 
adventure-story  version  of  a  South  American  revolution  rather  than 
to  the  technique  of  Anglo-Saxons.  London  has  given  us  a  notable 
example  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  uncommon  self-control. 

MERRILL  F.  CLARKE 
Minister  The  Congregational  Church,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

The  Value  of  Faith 

To  THE  EDITOR:  You  recently  had  an  article  by  a  woman  telling  of 
how  she  worked  out  a  modern  and  personal  statement  of  Christian 
belief,  to  give  to  a  company  of  intelligent,  socially  minded  women 
who  had  lost  or  discarded  their  faith.  [Confession  of  Faith,  a  Mod- 
ern Woman's  Catechism,  The  Survey,  September  I,  1932.]  The 
article  was  an  exceedingly  fine  one,  and  I  plan  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  congregation  to  it  in  a  sermon  on  The  Quest  for  God.  You 
have  made  a  real  and  timely  contribution  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

People  informed  as  to  social  service  workers  speak  of  the  large 
proportion  of  them  who  have  both  religious  backgrounds  and  Chris- 
tian faith.  I  have  often  wished  that  The  Survey  might  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  non-technical  articles,  and  also  more  that  dealt  with 


the  value  of  faith  as  a  means  for  mental  healing  and  also  as  a  dynamic 
for  social  reconstruction. 

Would  it  be  practicable  also  sometime  for  you  to  have  an  article 
giving  somewhat  precisely  and  concretely  the  definite  work  which  a 
church  or  churches  (or  the  Christian  ministers  of  a  community) 
could  reasonably  and  hopefully  do  along  social  service  lines?  For 
example.  Wakefield  is  a  mixed  town  of  about  16,000  people  from 
four  sevenths  to  four  fifths  of  American  and  Canadian  old-line  stock, 
perhaps  2500  Italians  and  smaller  groups  of  other  foreign  origins. 
Our  town  is  perhaps  two  thirds  industrial  and  one  third  commuters 
to  Boston.  For  its  Protestant  churches  the  types  are  mainly  the  older 
New  England  ideals  plus  an  honest  desire  to  serve.  Do  you  have  any 
articles  dealing  with  such  a  problem  or  opportunity?  AUSTIN  RICE 
Pastor  First  Congregational  Church,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Friends  of  Randolph  Bourne 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  these  days  when  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  late 
Randolph  Bourne,  critic  and  publicist,  are  uncritically  accepted 
without  the  personal  vigor  of  his  belief  or  utterance,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  recall  his  brief  career.  If  any  of  your  readers  knew  him 
I  would  very  much  appreciate  their  sharing  their  recollections  of 
him  with  me.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  me  at  48  Spruce  Street, 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey.  If  I  succeed  in  gathering  the  necessary  ma- 
terial it  is  my  intention  to  prepare  a  book  about  him.  The  point  of 
view  with  which  I  approach  this  study  may  be  gathered  from  the 
article,  Bourne  into  Myth,  which  appeared  in  the  October  Book- 
man. DOROTHY  TEALL 

Labor  Books  Wanted 

To  THE  EDITOR:  North  Carolina  textile  workers  have  shown  an 
interest  in  reading  and  study  groups,  but  they  can't  buy  books  with 
their  wages  of  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  week.  In  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  study,  a  circulating  library  has  been  started.  Several  per- 
sons have  already  sent  books  and  magazines.  We  need  many  more. 

There  are  many  requests  for  such  pamphlets  as  are  put  out  by 
Brookwood  Labor  College:  When  Southern  Labor  Stirs  by  Tom 
Tippett,  Your  Job  and  Your  Pay  by  Tippet  and  Polla,  any  of  Upton 
Sinclair's  books,  Clash  by  Helen  Wilkerson,  Life  of  Mother  Jones. 
Any  one  wishing  to  send  any  of  these  or  any  other  labor  plays,  books, 
poems,  etc.,  for  use  in  workers'  study  groups  may  send  them  to  my 
address  below.  Thanks.  BEULAH  CARTER 

Organizer  American  Federation  of  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Workers 
Union,  5/2  Willard  Street,  Durham,  N .  C. 

A  Plea  for  Books 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Highlander  Folk  School  at  Monteagle,  Ten- 
nessee, which  opened  November  I,  is  greatly  in  need  of  books.  No 
one  connected  with  the  school  receives  a  salary  and  since  there  is 
almost  no  money  for  actual  running  expenses  we  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  contributions  of  books  even  for  teaching  purposes.  For 
class  and  reference  work  we  especially  need  books  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  labor,  socialism,  communism  and  books  throwing  light 
upon  the  general  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  day.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  to  educate  rural  and  industrial  leaders  for  a  new 
social  order.  Our  method  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  Danish 
folk  school.  Since  our  work  extends  out  into  the  community,  in  the 
form  of  night  classes  and  community  clubs,  we  also  need  books  of  a 
more  general  nature  for  circulation. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  Highlander  Folk  School  is  made 
up  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Norman  Thomas,  Alva  Taylor,  George  S. 
Counts,  Sherwood  Eddy,  Arthur  Swift,  Carl  C.  Taylor,  Joseph  K. 
Hart  and  W.  W.  Alexander. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  contributions  of  books  you  feel  will  be 
helpful.  MYLES  HORTON 

DON  WEST 
Co-directors  Highlander  Folk  School,  Monteagle,  Tenn. 
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Survey  Boys  Make  Good 

TTHE  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  St.  Louis  has 
'    -hosen    as    its   chairman    J.    Lionberger 
Davis  who  includes  among  other  distinctions 
that  of  Survey  Associate. 

other  Survey  boy  in  recent  news  is  Dr. 
John  H.  K  :r.'t-y,  once  of  this  journal  of  light 
and  leading,  now  associate  editor  of  The  New- 
York  Times.  Dr.  Finley  has  been  awarded 
the  medal  of  the  American  Hebrew  for  the 
promotion  of  better  understanding  between 
Christian  and  Jew.  The  first  award  in  1930 
was  to  Newton  D.  Baker  of  Cleveland,  the 
second  to  Archbishop  Edward  J.  Hanna  of 
San  Francisco.  The  committee  of  award  in- 
cluded many  distinguished  persons  of  all 
faiths. 

Another  announcement,  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  in  these  parts  was  that  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Joseph  H.  Willetts  as  dean  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Philadelphia.  As  head  of  the  school's 
Industrial  Research  Department  Professor 

rts  has  made  many  highly  valued  con- 
tributions to  the  columns  of  this  publication. 

D*.  William  Healy  and  Dr.  Augusta  Bren- 
ner, long  associated  in  the  work  of  the  Judge 
Baker  Foundation,  Boston,  have  announced 
their  marriage. 

"So  effective  is  the  relief  work  carried 
on  by  the  Welfare  Department  of  Madera 
County,"  says  a  Dixon,  Calif,  newspaper, 
"that  the  children  of  indignant  parents  are 
apparently  better  nourished  than  they  ever 
were  before."  "It  pays  to  kick,"  wisecracks 
the  esteemed  Literary  Digest. 

K  VTHEB.INE   Tucker,  general  director  of 

the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 

has  been  appointed   consultant   in 

public  health  nursing  to  the  New  York  State 

Department  of  Health. 


the  century  mark  this  year  is  the 
n    Benevolent   Association   of   Philadel- 
phia Pagers  Woodruff,  president.  In 

a  dir  '.  volume  the  Association  com- 

memorated the  centennial  of  its  sen-ice  "in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  and 
the  story  of  its  first  hundred  yean,  which 
is  in  effect  the  history  of  social  philosophy 
in  this  country. 

REV.  Thomas  A.  Egan,  S.J.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
Loyola  t"n:'\-rs;ty,  Chicago,  succeeding  Rev. 
Frederic  Siedenburg,  S.J.,  who  resigned  last 
Father  Egan,  whose  special  studies  have 
always  been  in  the  field  of  sociology,  was  last 
year  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Am  at 
Loyola. 

THE  American  Red  Cross  has  loaned  Ruth 
its  assistant  director  of  war  service, 
to  the  New  Haven  Hospital  to  organize  the 
medical  social  sen-ice  unit  in  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  out-patient  department  and  in  the 
admitting  ottce  for  all  patients.  Her  title  is 


Chief  of  Medical  Social  Service.  Her  duties  in 
Washington  will  be  shared  during  her  ibtnvf- 
by  Eleanor  C.  Vincent,  her  assistant,  and 
Marion  Rickert,  recently  brought  to  the  staff 
from  the  New  York  State  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration. 

ONE  of  the  recommendations  of  New  York's 
Commission  to  Investigate  Prison  Adminis- 
tration and  Construction  has  been  realized  in 
the  appointment  of  Earl  Miller  as  director 
of  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Correction. 
Mr.  Miller,  recently  a  sergeant  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  State  Police,  has  been  physical  instruc- 
tor at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.. 
and  at  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mast. 
He  will  train  the  prison  personnel  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  be  responsible  for  their  fitness 
and  esprit  de  corps  and  will  eventually  have 
charge  of  the  Guard*'  Training  School  which 
has  been  developed  during  the  past  two  yean 
by  Dr.  V.  C.  Branham,  deputy  commissioner. 

R£V.  Edward  F.  O'Malley  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  Catholic  charities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  succeeding  Rev. 
J.  A.  McDonald. 

EVERTONE  connected  with  the  health  de- 
partment of  Lackawanna,  New  York,  joined 
forces  recently  to  give  a  real  party  ia  honor 
of  Katherine  Burke,  chief  public-health  nurse 
of  the  city,  who  has  just  completed  twenty 
yean  of  service  that  reach  back  to  the  or- 
gznization  of  the  department  in  1912. 

C  M.  DTKSTKA,  city  manager  of  Cincin- 
nati, whom  social  workers  will  recall,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  for  his  brilliant  address  at 
the  National  Conference  last  spring,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  International  City 
Managers  Association. 

'Rah  for  Ruth  Taylor 

LJOWEVER  The  Survey  felt  or  didn't  feel 
•*•  *•  about  some  of  the  results  of  the  justly 
famous  events  of  November  8,  it  all  but 
danced  in  the  streets  when  returns  from  West- 
cbester  County,  New  York,  showed  that  1 14,- 
660  voters,  an  overwhelming'  majority,  snared 
its  opinion  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
calamity  if  Ruth  Taylor  were  not  continued 
in  the  important  job  of  public  welfare  com- 
missioner. Miss  Taylor  led  her  ticket  and 
demonstrated  that  once  in  a  blue  moon  experi- 
ence and  proved  fitnm  gtt  the  votes  regardkss 
of  party. 

THE  word  from  Ohio  was  not  so  exhilarat- 
ing for  it  told  of  the  defeat  of  Judge  Florence 
E.  Allen  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  who,  a 
Democrat,  had  had  the  temerity  to  run  for 
Congress  in  a  district  so  deep-dyed  Republi- 
can that  not  even  her  fitness  and  a  Democratic 
landslide  could  change  its  complexion. 

But  from  Cincinnati  came  the  welcome 
news  that  Charles  W.  Hoffman  was  elected 
to  a  fourth  term  of  six  years  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations.  Judge  Hoffman 
illustrates  the  kind  of  election  we  particularly 


like.  Made  judge  at  the  creation  of  this  mod- 
ern court  in  1914,  he  has  held  the  post  con- 
tinuously on  his  record  and  this  year  there 
was  no  opposition  though  he  is  a  Democrat  in 
a  strongly  Republican  county. 

AND  speaking  of  elections  and  campaigns 
consider  for  a  moment  the  course  of  history  in 
the  light  of  an  election  poster  recently  dug  up 
in  Pompeii  :  "Elect  Obonius  Prisrus,  the  friend 
of  the  farmer,''  says  the  record  that  even 
Vesuvius  could  not  erase. 

More  New  Officers 


Amrrictm  PMc  Hnith  Asmittum: 
Dr.  John  A.  FerreU.  New  York;  rusnwjiT-iucT. 
Dr.  Karen  Emerson,  New  York;  vica-nisicEMT. 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  McConaaek.  Louisnlle.  Ky.. 
TUASrua.  Dr.  Thonai  Parran,  Jr..  Albany.  N.  Y.; 
ACTIIIC  ExsctmrB  SCCBZTABY,  Dr.  K«~t»tl  Emer- 
son. New  Yofk. 

Tnnfftir  State  .\ttrifj'  Aitodetieu:  Pustsor. 
Nancy    Rice,    Nashville:    VICE  r 
Anh.  Footaia  City  and  Mary 

Dorothy    Ebb*. 


Martin 


ICTAIY,  Georgia  Holmev  Chattanooga. 
m   Irrtfj    Tubfrtmlafu    Leffuf:    ~ 


Jertey    _ 

H.  Collier.  Lakeland 


\V.  I.  Mayo,  Wedmini 

ff  ,-.:-  _     V       *•  »f  •!  I 

nnnnz.  apnngneta; 
Carey,  Windsor. 


County ;  vics-raESIDurr,  Dr.  J.  Bennett 
Newark.  All  other  officer*  rttfacUd. 

I'rrmomt  Ctmfemct  ff  SocM  Wrrt:  Pusnorr, 
>.  VrestHnsttsterf  sajLuruY,  Mrs.  £.  K. 
TUUCUX.  Mr*.  Charles  Q. 

-Vr*  York  Stftf  Ctmfrrnte  on 
rtisiDEicT.  0*car  W.  KM*.  BM 
nuonwrrs.  Mr*.  Francs  J.  Kernan.  Utica.  Ethel 
Van  BculBujata.  Albany.  Mows  Winkelstein. 
Syracuse;  TIEASVU*.  Frederick  A.  Mono,  Al- 
bany; KXECCTIVS  COKMITTO  members  tot  three 
years.  Harry  K.  Lurie,  New  York,  Frank  I. 
O'Brien.  New  York.  WUtcomb  H.  Allen.  Roch- 


KATHKTN  E.  MATFIELD,  who  since  19x4 
has  been  research  psychologist  on  the  staff 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created  po- 
sition of  director  of  personnel  and  research  at 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston. 
Under  Miss  Maxfield's  leadership  the  de- 
partment of  psychology  at  Perkins  is  to  be 
broadened  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  per- 
sonnel adjustment  and  vocational  guidance 
for  blind  boys  and  girls.  Pioneer  work  is 
planned  in  the  application  of  mental  hygiene 
to  blind  children  and  to  methods  of  handling 
mentally  retarded  and  superior  blind  pupils. 

CHAIXES  H.  Johnson,  who  recently  retired 
as  commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  was  speeded  to 
his  new  job  as  grand  secretary  of  die  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons  of  New  York  State  at  a 
dinner  with  some  six  hundred  social  workers 
and  Masons  in  attendance  and  all  sorts  of 
appreciative  messages  from  presidents  and 
governors  and  the  like. 

DAVID  S.  Hanchett,  since  1924  dean  of  men 
at  Antioch  College,  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  School,  gone  to  New  York  to 
supervise  the  organization  of  business  courses 
in  the  higfaschool  department  of  the  Field- 
ston  school 

HENKY  Street  Settlement,  for  all  the  hard 
tiroes,  still  believes  that  a  little  make-believe 
helps.  Eva  Fry,  director  of  its  Playhouse,  is 
deep  in  preparation  for  the  four  performances 
iii  the  winter's  program  which  is  planned  to 
"give  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  arts  of  the  theater  in  their 
spare  time."  Maria  Ouspenskaya  of  the  Mos- 
cow An  Theater  has  joined  the  teaching  staff 
this  season  to  give  a  course  on  Body-work  and 
Stage  Movement.  Two  other  newcomers  at 
Henry  Street  this  winter  are  Delite  Mower, 
director  of  Girls'  Work,  (Cotft  on  pagt  704) 
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House,    and  her    assistant,    Irene    Walker, 

formerly    of  Berea    College    and    Grenfell 
Missions. 

THE  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities  will  hold  its  1933  meeting  in  New 
York  City  with  the  opening  session  on  October 
i.  Richmond  Va.  has  been  chosen  for  the  1934 
meeting. 

To  help  build  up  a  system  of  relief  in  its 
western  counties  for  which  R.F.C.  funds  are 
available,  the  state  of  West  Virginia  has  bor- 
rowed Elizabeth  Smith  for  three  months  from 
the  West  Essex  N.  J.  Social  Service. 

THE  Curriculum  in  Probation  Work  at 
Notre  Dame  University  has  added  to  its 
faculty  John  A.  Sullivan,  graduate  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  whose 
experience  with  delinquent  boys  was  gained 
chiefly  at  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  taken  over  most  of  the 
courses  taught  last  year  by  Edwin  J.  Cooley, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  special  work  for  the 
Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commission.  The 
Curriculum,  established  in  1929  to  train  col- 
lege men  for  prison,  parole  and  probation 
work,  is  directed  by  Rev.  Raymond  W.  Mur- 
ray, C.S.C.,  head  of  the  department  of 
sociology.  It  includes  in  its  faculty  Maurice 
L.  Pettit,  president  of  the  Indiana  State  Pro- 
bation Association  and  Dr.  P.  H.  Weeks, 
psychiatrist  at  the  Indiana  State  Prison. 

THE  University  of  Minnesota  has  drafted 
the  services  of  Myra  Manifold,  seasoned  dis- 
trict secretary  of  the  New  York  C.O.S.,  to 
supervise  the  field  work  of  students  in  the 
Minneapolis  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Oh  Those  Lists 

IN  ONE  of  the  unpredictable  ways  in  which 
names  get  on  prospect  lists  the  name  of  a 
certain  Mr.  So-and-So,  very  important 
sounding,  got  on  the  list  of  the  New  York 
A.I.C.P.  with  an  address  in  an  equally 
important  sounding  suburb.  The  only  clue  to 
Mr.  So-and-So's  concerns  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  president  of  a  club  which  no  one  had 
ever  heard  of  but  which  likewise  had  an  im- 
portant sounding  name.  So  for  a  year  or  two 
the  financial  secretary  bombarded  Mr.  So- 
and-So  with  a  series  of  high-class,  bankerish- 
looking  letters  implying  that  the  active 
interest  of  Mr.  So-and-So  and  his  associates 
of  the  Thus-and-Thus  club  in  the  affairs  of 
the  A.I.C.P.  would  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
yours  sincerely,  Cornelius  S.  Bliss,  President. 
At  long  last  came  a  reply:  "Dear  Mr.  Bliss: 
This  is  to  answer  some  of  your  letters  for 
help.  My  club  consisting  of  five  boys  named 
Sam,  7  years,  Carry,  7  years,  Billy,  10  years, 
Fred,  8  years  and  myself,  1 1  years,  chopped 
wood  and  earned  this  dollar  which  we  are 
sending  to  you." 

FROM  Honolulu  by  way  of  Philip  S.  Platt, 
director  of  Palama  Settlement,  come  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Twelfth  Territorial  Social 
Work  Conference  held  last  summer  under  Mr. 
Platt's  presidency.  This  conference  has  the 
custom  of  setting  up  for  itself  each  year  cer- 
tain aims  and  objectives,  progress  toward 
which  is  measured  the  following  year.  The 
seven  objectives  for  1932-33  include  forth- 
right stands  in  relation  to  birth  control  and 
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the  sterilization  of  mental  incompetents.  New 
officers  of  the  Conference  are:  president,  Mary 
L.  Cady;  vice-presidents,  Adjutant  William 
Nock,  Andrew  Gross,  Agnes  T.  Clancy  and 
Dr.  S.  E.  Doolittle;  secretary,  Gertrude 
Hosmer. 

NOT  a  clinic,  not  a  birth-control  unit,  not 
any  of  the  things  that  many  inquirers  seem  to 
think  it  is,  is  the  lecture  and  discussion  course 
for  ministers  going  on  this  winter  in  New 
York  under  the  wing  of  the  Institute  for 
Family  Relations,  organized  by  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Pederson.  The  lectures,  which  bear  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  sociology  of  the  family, 
will  continue  through  January.  The  group 
meets  on  the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  the 
month  at  2.30  P.M.  at  130  East  22  Street. 

STILL  they  come,  the  new  United  States 
probation  officers.  Latest  appointments  are 
Hubbard  Reed  Cozart,  young  Texas  attorney, 
who  will  cover  the  western  district  of  Texas 
with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  and  Frank 
W.  Hagarty,  who  will  be  on  the  staff  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Hagarty  was  formerly  with 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  at  the 
moment  is  with  the  State  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  as  special  in- 
vestigator. 

THE  Greater  Boston  Federation  of  Settle- 
ment Houses  and  the  directors  of  Denison 
House  held  a  memorial  meeting  on  November 
20  for  Helena  Stuart  Dudley,  who  died  on 
September  29  in  Geneva,  where  she  was  at- 
tending the  Disarmament  Conference  in  be- 
half of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and 
the  Woman's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  Miss  Dudley  went  to  Denison 
House  just  after  her  graduation  from  Bryn 
Mawr,  when  it  was  established  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  pioneer  College  Settlements 
Association,  in  which  Bryn  Mawr  was  active. 
She  remained  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
work  at  Denison  House  during  all  of  the 
following  years,  for  most  of  the  time  as  head- 
worker.  At  the  memorial  meeting  Vida  D. 
Scudder  said:  "Amid  all  these  [settlement] 
enterprises  moved  her  gracious  presence,  radi- 
ating a  friendly  warmth  that  filled  the  atmos- 
phere. Social  work  was  not  yet  stereotyped; 
there  was  no  effort  to  classify  or  psychiatrize 
the  neighbors)  they  were  friends;  and  Helena 
Dudley's  rare  genius  for  friendship  gave  her 
a  hold  on  people  almost  unique." 

FRIENDS  of  Forrest  Bailey,  formerly  co- 
director  with  Roger  N.  Baldwin  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  are  rejoic- 
ing that  health  is  slowly  returning  to  him 
after  the  paralytic  stroke  he  suffered  last 
summer.  He  is  now  able  to  walk  a  little  un- 
assisted and  while  his  vision  is  still  affected 
this  will,  it  is  believed,  eventually  right  itself. 

THE  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  second  largest 
in  the  organization,  now  boasts  a  paid  execu- 
tive secretary,  part  time  to  be  sure,  but  still 
something  to  talk  about.  Katherine  Reeve,  a 
member  of  the  chapter,  has  the  job. 

THE  Y.W.C.A.,  which  certainly  has  a  way 
with  it  in  drawing  important  personalities 
into  its  work,  announces  that  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  has  accepted  appointment  as 
chairman  of  its  World  Service  Council  suc- 
ceeding Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James  who  be- 
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comes  honorary  chairman  after  ten  years  of 
active  service.  The  Council  is  composed  of 
one  hundred  women  representing  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Anna  E.  Caldwell  is  the 
secretary. 

Oxford  Next 

WITH  the  echoes  of  the  Frankfurt  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Social  Work 
still  reverberating  there  comes  from  Dr.  Rene 
Sand,  its  urbane  secretary-general,  the  an- 
nouncement that  preparations  are  already 
making  for  a  third  international  conference 
to  be  held  in  Oxford  in  1936  on  the  theme, 
The  Home  and  the  Community.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  conference  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  Hon.  Percy  Alden,  its  treasurer-general, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  British  Committee  of 
Social  Work.  The  chairmanship  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  former 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  British  Social  Service  Insti- 
tute and  of  the  National  Council  for  Social 
Work,  London. 

It  now  seems  likely  that  by  the  time  1936 
and  the  Oxford  Conference  come  around  a 
new  international  association  of  social  work- 
ers will  be  in  its  stride.  A  meeting  called  at 
Frankfurt  by  the  German  Association  of 
Social  Workers  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  eight  different  countries.  Joanna  C. 
Colcord  of  New  York  and  Mollie  Ray  Carroll 
of  Chicago  stood  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
This  group,  which  called  itself  the  Inter- 
national Permanent  Secretariat  of  Social 
Workers,  entrusted  to  the  German  Associa- 
tion such  executive  duties  as  a  tentative  or- 
ganization, more  or  less  an  experiment,  re- 
quired. The  major  activity  at  the  moment  is 
arranging  for  an  exchange  of  professional 
information  and  literature. 

THE  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  71  West  47 
Street,  New  York,  national  organization  of 
Jewish  character  building  agencies  has  added 
to  itself  a  department  of  health  and  camp 
activities  with  Samuel  Leff,  a  member  of  its 
field  staff,  in  charge. 

THE  Survey's  and  a  lot  of  other  people's, 
good  friend,  John  A.  Lapp  of  Chicago,  is 
giving  his  talent  and  experience  to  forward- 
ing the  fortunes  of  a  new  organization,  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  which 
has  its  temporary  office  at  537  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  The  Association,  which 
points  out  that  fully  seven  million  people  in 
this  land  of  the  free  are  handicapped  in  their 
earning  capacity  by  accident  or  disease,  pro- 
poses "to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all 
agencies,  local,  state  and  national  which  are 
engaged  in  work  for  the  handicapped  and 
to  unite  their  efforts  in  a  campaign  of  pub- 
licity and  education  of  the  general  public  on 
the  needs  and  opportunities  in  this  field.  The 
president  of  the  new  organization  is  Oscar  M. 
Sullivan,  director  of  reeducation  of  the  state 
of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Lapp,  past-president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  is  the 
director. 

GEORGE  M.  Hallwacks  is  chairman  of  a 
new  committee  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
which  has  tackled  the  knotty  problem  of  a 
plan  for  some  sort  of  a  state-wide  organiza- 
tion to  give  professional  social  workers  a  more 
effective  voice  in  social  legislation  at  the  state 
capitol. 
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